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MonoTBsiSM ;  \tfae  belief  m,  and  wor-  "to  the  unknown  God,"  mentioned  in  the 

■hip  cfy  a  angle  God,  opposed  to  a  plural-  Acts  of  the  Apoetka,  la  also  a  proof  of  the 

ttj  of  gods   (polytheism).      The   most  prevalence  of  the  same  feelinff.    BejQect- 

ancient  wiitten  records  (the  Bible),  and  ing  minda^  toO)  were  always  found,  who 

the  tmditionB  of  the  most  ancient  nations^  derialad  firom  the  national  pofythelsn,  as 

piTe  us  cause  to  regard  this  religion  (in  an  the   heathen  plifiloeopherB^   Pannenidea^ 

nnperfect  state  hideed^  aa  die  oldest  and  Socrates,  Plato,  &4:^  and  many  later  Pla* 

,>           original   religion.     Tne  Moaaie   annals  ton&BCs,  the  Egyptian  philosopher  Psam- 

apeak  of  Qoa  as  the  Creator  of  heaven  mon,  who,  according  to  Plutarch  (Life  of 

7          aDdeartb;  and  the  ancient  doctrines  ofthe  Alexander),  inculcated  the  doctrine  that 

Biainins  apeak  of  a  amgle  divine,  nature  God  is  the  general  Father  of  all  men, 

holding  preeminence  over  the  three  other  choosing  the  beat  of  them  for  his  chil- 

princmd  divinities,  whidi  are  to  be  r&o  &eesL    The  histoxy  of  the  Hebrews  a£- 

i           garded,  as  it  were,  as  the  three  chief  ener-  fords  the  most  striking  instance  of  the 

pea  of  a  ai^ireme  God,  viz.  of  the  Para^  preservation   of  monomeism   amid   the 

Diama,  inrho  is  fully  and  desriy  npt  &reh»  comiptiona  of  paganism.    Notwithatand- 

with  all  the  attributes  of  divinity.    The  ing  the  errors  into  which  they  were  ire- 

Chaldemis,alBo,beBidee  the  lig^t  which  Aey  quenthr  led  by  the  example  ofthe  nations 

of^ioeed  to  daikness^  believed  in  a  hiffher  around  them,  they  still  preserved  the  idea 

iucreate  light,  which  is  eternal,  almi^ty,  of  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 

wiae  and  good,  and  from  which  firat  pro-  earth,  till,  nom  their  view  of  Jehovah, 

ceeded  the  corporNd  fight    The  Persians  whom  they  regarded  and  adored,  for  the 

placed  above  tneir  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  most  part,  only  as  the  oiupntd  God  of  the 

tfaw  Zenianon  Akherme,  and  the  eternal  choaen  people,  was  unfoMed  the  purer 

wofd.    Even  the  E^iyptians  had,  in  their  and  more  comprehensive  monotheism  o€ 

Eikton,  a  Supreme  fiemf,  at  least  for  their  Christiani^. 

aecret   religion.     All  ma  different  my-  Monothxlitx.    {See  ManmHes.) 

diokigies  have,  amonc  the  host  of  gods  Monaoa,  James,  one  of  the  presidents 

wkh  which  diey  people  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  April  28, 1758, 

some  supreme  God,  more  or  less  defined,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  on  the 

but,  in  every  caae,  disdnguished  above  the  Potomac,  on  land  of  which,  a  century  and 

otbem    And  in  every  instance  we  see,  a  half  before,  his  ancestor,  who  fiist  mi-< 

in  tb^e  mythologies,  the  gods  gradually  grated  to  this  countnr,  was  the  orijrinal 

multiplied,  aa  man  departed,  famier  and  grantee.    He  was  educated  at  WiUnam 

frnfaer,  fiom  the  aim|^  and  original  reve-  and  Mair  college,  and,  in  1776,  entered 

kiion,  till  lost  in  the  multitude  of  deified  the  revolutionaiy  army  aa  a  cadet.    He 

penonifications  which  he  had  himself  ere-  was  soon  afier  appointed  a  lieutenant,  and, 

alied;  but  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  marched  to 

refined  polytheism,  there  always  remains  New  York,  and  joined  the  army  under  the 

an  idea  of  sometUng  more  powerful,  to  command  of  gjeneral  Washington.     He 

yirbkh  even  the  gods  are  subject,  as  the  was  engaged  in  the  batde  of  Harlem 

Fateof  theancienta.    Tlie  altar  at  Athena,  Heights,  in  .that  of  White  Plains,  in  the 
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retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  and  in  the  greatest  conseouenoe  to  this  countiy,  as  it 
aittack  on  Trenton.  In  the  last,  he  was  in  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
the  yan]piard,  and  rec^ved  a  ball  through  In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  min- 
his  left  shoulder.  For  his  conduct  in  this  ister  to  London,  and  the  next  year  to 
action,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  Spain.  In  1806,  in  conjunction  with  the 
General  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirs,  bears  Uite  William  Pinkney,  he  was  appointed 
strong  testimony  to  the  flallantry  and  zeal  minister  to  London,  where  he  |>ursued  the 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  New  Jersey  cam-  negotiations  with  the  Fox  ministnr.  Mr. 
paign.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  aid  Monroe,  having  been  prominently  brought 
to  lord  Sterling,  and  senred  in  that  capaciQr  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
during  the  campaip^ns  of  1777  and  1778,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Jeflferson,  had  an  op- 
and  was  engaged  m  the  actiobs  of  Bran-  tion  siven  him  to  remain  at  the  court  of 
dywhie,  Germantown  and  Monmouth.  London,  or  return.  He  returned,  but  soon 
He  distinguiBhed  himself  in  these  actions,  after  withdrew  £rom  Uie  canvass.  In 
fiy  entering  the  fiimily  of  lord  Sterling,  he  1810,  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of 
lost  his  rank  in  the  line,  which  he  was  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and,  in  a  few 
anxious  to  regain ;  but,  tta  this  could  not  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  ,Uiat  bodv,  gov- 
be  regulariy  done,  Washington  recom-  enor  of  that  state.  Nov.  96, 1811,  he  was 
mended  him  to  the  legislature  of  '^rginia,  appointed  secretary  of  state.  The  war  de- 
who  authorized  the  raising  of  a  regiment,  partment  being  in  a  very  embarrassed  state, 
and  gave  him  the  command.  In  the  ex-  on  the  departure  of  its  head,  general  Arm- 
hausted  state  of  Virginia,  colonel  Monroe  strong,  Jir.  Monroe  undertook  it,  and  made 
ftiled  to  nuse  his  regiment,  and  therefore  extraordinary  and  very  useful  exerticms  to 
resumed  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the  hdp  the  war  on  the  lakes,  and  the  de- 
direction  of  Thomas  Jeflforson,  then  gov-  fence  of  New  Orleans.  After  he  had  re- 
emor  of  Virginia.  He  was  active  as  a  duoed  to  order  the  war  department,  he 
volunteer  in  3ie  militia,  in  the  subsequent  resumed  the  duties  of  the  department  of 
invasions  of  Viiginia,  and,  in  1780,  visited  state,  which  he  cMidnued  to  exercise  un- 
the  southern  army,  under  De  Kalb,  as  a  til,  in  1817,  he  was  chosen  by  the  peopk 
militaiy  commissioner,  at  the  request  of  of  the  U.  States  the.  successor  of  James 
governor  Jefibrson.  In.  1782^  he  was  Madison.  In  1821,  he  wasrecOectedbya 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virghiia  anem-  vote  unanimous  with  a  single  exception, 
bly,  and,  the  same  year,  by  mat  body,  a  one  vote  in  New  Hampshire  haying  been 
member  of  the  executive  council,  and,  in  given  to  John  Q.  Adams.  He  was  wise 
1783,  at  the  age  of  twenty-feur,  a  member  and  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  min* 
of  the  old  conffreaa,  in  which  he  acrvoA  istem  and  nMsesaveau  He  went  farther 
three  years.  He  was  always  at  his  post,  than  either  of  his  two  immediate  prede- 
engaged  in  the  most  arduous  dutiea  He  cessora,  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  an 
introduced  a  resolution  to  vest  in  conffress  efficient  ^^leral  government,  and  in 
the  power  to  regulate  the  trade  wiui  all  strengthemng  every  arm  of  the  national 
the  states,  and  other  important  resolutions,  defence.  He  encouraged  the  army,  in- 
He  was  appointed  a  commisnoner  to  settle  creased  the  navy,  and  caused  those  foieiffn 
the  controversy  between  New  York  and  naval  expeditions  to  be  sent  out  to  me 
Massachusetts.  In  1787,  he  was  again  West  Inaies,  the  Mediterranean;  the  coast 
returned  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and,  of  Africa,  and  the  shores  of  South  Amer- 
in  1788,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  ica,  which  have  given  instruction  to  our 
of  that  state,  to  decide  on  the  present  con-  officers,  augmented  the  number  of  our 
stitution  of  the  U.  States.  In  1790,  he  seamen,  protected  the  national  commerce, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  and  caused  the  country  to  be  universally 
IJ.  States,  in  which  body  he  served  until  respected  by  distant  nations.  He  ordered 
17M.  In  May,  1794,  he  was  appointed  the  principal  head  lands  and  exposed 
minister  plenipotentiaiy  to  France.  Mr.  points  along  our  borders  and  the  sea* 
Moiuoe  was  recalled  from  this  mission  in  coast  to  be  accurately  surveyed,  plans  of 
1796^  by  president  Wellington,  with  an  fortifications  drawn,  and  the  reports  made 
implied  censure.  In  1799,  on  the  nomi-  up,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  complete 
nation  of  Mr.  Madison,  he  was  appointed  defence  of  the  firontiers  of  the  U.  States, 
ffovemor  of  Virginia,  in  which  situation,  both  on  the  land  and  sea  aide.  He  direct 
he  served  the  constitutional  term  of  three  ed  inquiries,  surveys  and  plans,  as  to  the 
years.  In  1809^  he  was  appointed  minis-  most  suitabis  sites  for  the  northern  and 
ter  extraordinanr  to  France,  to  act  in  con-  southern  naval  depots  for  the  repair  and 
junction  with  Mr.  Livin^on,  the  minister  accommodation  of  our  fleets  durins  times 
resident  there.    This  mission  was  of  the  of  war  and  peace.    The  ceasioD  of  Flori- 
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dt  by  Spain  to  the  U.  States  was  efifocted  most  too  late,  by  liberal  appropriatioDs  of 

dorinff  his  administnitioii.    It  was  duriDff  congress  to  fiadsfy  the  lai^  claims  which 

his  adminisCratioD  that  the  emancipated  he  preferred  on  the  government  for  mon- 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  were  eys'disbuiaed  and  debts  incurred  on  its 

fintnalfy  recognised  oy  the  American  gov-  account. 

vnment.    He  assumed  high  constitutional  Mons  (Latin  for  numnUdn) ;  found  in  a 

grounds  in  &vor  of  intenud  improvement  sreat  number  of  geographical  names,  par- 

and  the  bank  of  the  U.  States.    He  was  ocularly  in  hui^ages  derived  fix)m  the 

mainly  instrumental   in   promoting  the  Latin,  as  Monttgmf  (inflamed  mountain), 

pennon  law  ibr  the  relief  of  indigent  reV'.  Piedmont  (foot  of  the  mountain),  Mont- 

olutionary  soldiers.    During  his  admini»-  pdUer  (Moos  Puellarum),  MontfmraU  (ad- 

tration,  the  flhistrious  La&yette  was  invit-  mirable  mountain),  Mtndmartre  (mountain 

ed  to  visit  these  shores  as  th^  guest  of  the  of  Mars  or  of  the  martyrs),  Montreal  (roy- 

nation.     He   took   the    most   enemtic  al  mount),  Vennont  (green  mountain),  &B. 

measures  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  Moirs  {Berghen) ;  a  city  lately  belong- 

shve-trade,  and  continued  to  encourage  ing  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  at 

the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  present  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  capi- 

eommerce  with  all  nations,  upon  the  basis  tal  of  the  province  of  Hainaut,  situated 

of  flee  and  equal  reciproditjr.    It  is  a  high  on  a  steep  hill,  on  the  Trouille.    Since 

CQmjdimeDt  to  the  firmness,  judgment  and  1818,  its  fortifications  have  been  much 

sagacity  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that  he  proclaim-  extended  and  strengthened,  and  it  now 

ed  to  the  world  the  determination  of  the  forrns  one  of  the  strongest  frontier  for- 

U.  States  not  to  sufier  any  European  po  w-  tresses  of  Belmum.    The  country  around 

cr  to  inler^re  with  the  mtenud  concerns  can  be  eanly  laid  under  water.    Popula- 

of  the  independent  South  American  gov-  tion,  SK),000.    Its  manuftctures  have  been 

emmentB.    The  well-timed  expression  of  considerable,  consisting  of  woollen,  linen 

this  sentiment  put  an  end  to  all  rumors  of  and  cotton  goods,  oil,  soap,  potter^r ;  and  it 

any  armed  intervention  in  the  affiurs  of  has  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  coals, 

Kb  America.    Colonel  Monroe  retir-  obtained  in  the  neighborhood,  hops,  srain, 

a  the  office  of  president  at  the  end  catde,  horses,  mill-stones,  marble.    Mons 

of  his  second  term.    In  the  late  stages  of  is  an  old  city,  and  has  belonged  by  turns 

his  li^  he  was  associated  with  ttie  ex-  to  Spain,   Austria,  and  France.     (See 

presidents  Jefl^erson   and    Madison,   in  MOiidandt.) 

founding  and  regulating  the  university  of  MoirsBiORxuK  (French,  n^  lord) ;  a  title 

Virginia.    Subsequently,  he  was  chosen  a  of  dignity  in  France;  the  dauphin  was 

member  of  the  convention  for  amendinff  formerly  styled  numseigneiary  without  any 

the  CQOfltitution  of  his  native  state,  and  addition.     Princes,  archbishops,  bishops^ 

presided  over  the  deliberations  of  that  as-  cardinals,  marshals  of  France,  presidents 

semblv.    He  did  not  disdaui  to  act  as  jus>  of  parliament,  &C.,  were  addressed  by  this 

ticeofthepeacein  the  coonty  of  Loudon,  title.    The  plural  is  messeigneun.    The 

in  which  he  resided.    Mr.  Monroe  died  at  Italian  moniignort  is  used  in  a  similar 

New  York,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1831,  manner. 

the  anniversary,  of  American  indepen-  Monsieur  (in  French),  used  simply, 

dence,  like  the  ex-presidents  Adams  and  without  any  addition,  formeriy  designated 

lefferBon.    Colonel  Monroe's  biography  the  king's  eldest  brother.    In  common  use, 

is  intimately  and   honorably  connected  it  answers  both  to  the  Endiah  sir  and  Afr., 

with  the  dvil  and  military  history  of  the  and  is  also  used  before  tides.    In  writing, 

U.StstesL    We  have  merely  indicated  the  it  is  expressed  by  the  abbreviation  M. 

principal  stations  which  he  held,  and  the  The  plural   is   messUun.     Moruieur  is 

nsture  of  the  services  which  he  perform-  someumes  used  by  Ent^ish  writers  as  a 

ed.    He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  term  of  contempt  tor  a  Frenchman, 

democratie  or  Jefierson  party,  and  involv-  Monsioiit,  Pierre  Alexaiidre,  bom  1729, 

ed  in  most  of  the  party  questions  and  oc-  in  Artois,  a  popular  musical  composer, 

eurrences   by  which   the   country  was  who  is  consiaered  as  the  creator  of  the 

divided  and  agitated.     He  possessed  a  French  comic  opera.    While  young,  his 

very  energetic,  persevering  spirit,  a  vigor-  talent  for  music  was  suddenly  awakened 

oos  mind,  and  extraordinaiy  powers  of  by  his  witnessi^  the  performance  of  Per- 

application.    In  his  unlimited  clevotion  to  ffolesi's  Sena  Padttnut,  and  he  devoted 

me  public  business,  he  neglected  his  pri-  himself  endrely  to  the  study.    He  learned 

vate  affiura.     He  retired  fix>m  office  ex-  composition  under  (riannotti,   who  dis- 

tremely  deep  in  debt-^  situation  from  missed  him  in  five  months,  as  a  pupil  who 

which  he  was  relieved,  though  when  at  knew  all  that  he  could  teach*    But  Gian- 

1* 
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notd  mB  astODished  to  find  that  h»  pupil  8ubBe<]i]entiy  by  the  power  of  the  iiB> 

tiad    already   compoeed  an   opera,  L98  agination  of  the  mother,  transf^iuig  the 

Aoeux  induicreU^  which  he  Innought  out,  imperfection  of  some  external  object,  or 

after  haying  recast  it,  three  yean  afterwaida  the  mark  of  something  for  which  ahe 

(1759).    Encouraged  hv  its  succeaa^  he  longed,  and  with  which  she  was  not  in- 

S reduced,  in  1760,  L$  Cadi  dupi  and  Lt  dulged,  to  the  child  of  which  she  was 
iaStn  tn  Dro^  The  opera  On  ne  n^Mse  pregnant,  or  by  some  accident  which  bap- 
januM  de  tout,  brought  forward  in  1761,  pened  to  her  during  her  pregnancy.  But 
completed  the  musiad  revolution  at  the  this  has  been  disproved  by  common 
ikidtn  de  la  Fhife,  which  then  took  observation,  and  by  philosophy,  not,  per- 
Ihe  name  of  (he  JBufum opera.  Le  Raid  haps,  by  positive  proofii,  but  by  many 
U  JFermier ;  Bost  et  Cotaa ;  Mne^  Reiine  strong  negative  fiictB ;  as  the  improbabili- 
,cfe  (hlconde;  Vldt  trnmanU;  Lt  Deser^  ty  or  any  child  being  bom  perfect,  had 
^teuTy  &C.,  were  received  with  great  ap-  such  a  power  exist^;  the  freedom  of 
plause.  OndiedeathofGr6try,Monsigny  children  from  any  blemish,  though  their 
succeeded  him  in  the  institute,  and  on  the  mothers  had  been  in  situations  most  ex- 
death  of  Piccini,  in  1800,  he  was  appoint-  posed  to  objects  likely  to  produce  them ; 
ed  director  of  the  oonservaknref  at  Paris,  the  ignorance  of  the  mother  of  any  thing 
He  died  in  1817.  being  wrooff  in  the  child,  till,  from  in- 
MoNsooNS  (from  the  Malav  mtMnn,  formation  of  the  fact,  she  begins  to  lecol- 
8eason| ;  periodical  trade-windi9,  which  lect  every  accident  which  happened  dur- 
blow  SIX  months  in  one  direction,  and  the  ing  her  pregnancy,  and  assigns  the  worst 
rest  of  the  rear  in  an  opposite  one.  They  or  the  roost  plaunble  as  the  cause ;  the 
nrevail  in  the  Indian  ocean,  north  of  the  organization  and  color  of  these  adventi- 
10th  degree  of  south  latitude.  From  April  tious  substances ;  the  frequent  occuxience 
to  October,  a  violent  south-west  wmd  of  monsters  in  the  brute  creation,  in 
blows,  accompanied  with  rain,  and  from  which  the  power  of  the  imagination  can- 
October  to  April  a  gentle,  dry  north-east  not  be  great;  and  the  analogous  appear- 
breeze  prevails.  The  chanoe  of  the  ances  in  the  vegetable  system.  Judsing^ 
winds,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  mon-  however,  from  appearances,  accidents 
soons,  as  it  is  called,  is  accompanied  by  may  peihops  be  allowed  to  have  con- 
storms  and  hurricanes.  These  periodical  aideniole  influence  in  the. production  of 
currents  of  winds  do  not  reach  very  hi^h,  monsters  of  some  kinds,  either  by  actual 
as  their  progress  is  arrested  by  mountains  injury  upon  parts,  or  by  suppressing  or 
of  a  moaerate  height  (See  fFwds.)  deranging  the  principle  of  ^wth,  be- 
Monsters  ;  in  ph^rsiolo^,  creatures  cause,  when  an  arm,  for  instance,  is  want- 
whoee  formation  deviates  in  some  re-  ing,  the  rudiments  of  the  deficient  parts 
markable  way  from  the  usual  formation  may  generally  be  discovered. 
of  their  kind.  The  deviation  consists  Monstrxlei]^  Enguerrand  de,  a  chron- 
sometimes  in  an  unusual  number  of  one  icier  of  the  fifieenth  centuiy,  bom  at  Cam- 
or  several  organs ;  sometimes,  on  the  con-  bray,  of  which  he  became  jrovemor,  was 
trary,  in  a  deficiency  of  parts ;  sometimes  the  author  of  a  history  in  French,  of  his 
in  a  malformation  of  the  whole  or  own  times.  The  history  extends  from 
some  portion  of  the  system,  and  some*  1400  to  1467 ;  but  the  last  fifteen  years 
times  in  the  presence  of  organs  or  parts  were  funushed  by  another  hand.  It  con- 
ndt  ordinarily  belonging  to  the  sex  or  spe-  tains  a  narrative  of  the  contentions  of  the 
cies.  In  most  cases,  these  unusual  tor-  houses  of  Orleans  and  Bnrgundv,  the 
Ynations  are  not  incompatible  with  the  capture  of  Normandy  and  Paris  by  the 
■regular  performance  of  the  natural  func-  Enfftish,  with  their  expulsion,.  &a  Men- 
tions, although  they  sometimes  impede  strelet  died  in  1453. 
them,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  entlreW  in-  Mont  Blanc  (whiUt  mcnadain) ;  the 
connstent  with  the  continuance  oi^  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Europe,  one  of  the 
vita^  action.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  summits  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  on  the 
should  be  ignonnt  of  the  manner  in  borders  of  Savoy  and  Aosta,  between 
which  monsters,  or  iirefular  births,  are  the  valleys  of  Chamouni  (q.  v.*)  and  En- 
generated  or  produced ;  though  it  is  prob-  treves ;  lat  45°  50^  N. ;  Ion.  6°  5!i2^  & 
able  that  the  lavrs  by  whicn  these  are  The  following  measurements  of  its  eleva- 
govenied  are  as  regular,  both  as  to  cause  tion  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  Mediterra- 
and  eflfect,  as  in  common  or  natural  pro-  nean  sea  are  deemed  the  most  accurate : 
ductions.  Formeriy,  it  was  a  general  by  M.  Deluc,  15,302  feet;  M.  Pictet, 
opinion,  that  monsters  were  not  primordial  15,520 ;  sir  Georae  Shuckbunrh,  15,662 ; 
or  abori^nal,  but  that  they  were  caused  M.  Saussure,  1^0;  M.  Trafies^  15^780. 
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ha  elevatioD  above  tha  vaUey  of  Chamvu-  attracted  notice  bj  hk  venes  on  die  death 

Hi  IB  12,160  feet    It  is  discernible  from  of  Cbaries  II ;   and,  in  1687,  he  wrote, 

DijoQ  and  Langres,  140  miles  distant    It  in    conjunction   widi    Prior,    the   City 

receives  its  name  from  the  hnmense mantle  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse — a  travesty 

of  snow  with  which  its  summit  and  sides  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.    In  the 

are  covered,  and  which  is  estimated  to  xeign  of  WiUiam  III,  he  obtained  the 

extend  not  less  than  12,000  feet,  without  place  of  clerk  of  the  prlvv  council,  and 

the  least  appearance  of  rock  to  interrupt  became  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 

ils  glaring  whiteness.     An  ascent  to  the  mons.    In  1694,  he  was  made  chancellor 

summit  was  first  made,  in  1766,  by  doctor  of  the  exchequer,  and  subsequently  firat 

Pacard,   of  Chamouni,   and    his  guide,  lord  of  the   treasuiy.     His  administra- 

James  Balma.     In  Auinist,  1787,  Saus-  tion  was  disdnguished  by  the  adaption 

sure  asoended  it  with  18  guides,  and  re-  of  the  funding  system,  and  the  establish* 

mained  on  the  summit  five  hours.    The  ment  of  the  mnk  of  England,    In  1698, 

puke  was  found  to  beat  more  rapidly,  Montagu  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 

and  the  party  com[rfained  of  exhaustion,  regency  during  the  absence  of  the  king, 

thiiBt,  and  want  of  appetite.    The  color  and,  in  1700,  was  raised  to  the  peeRu;e. 

of  the  sky  was  very  aeep  blue  bordering  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  tory  innu- 

on  black,  and  in  the  shade  the  stara  were  ence  prevailed,  he  was  twice  impeached 

visible.    Up  to  1828,  fourteen  ascents  had  before  the  house  of  lords ;  but  the  pro- 

be»i  made.    In  1818,  Messrs.  Howard  ceedings  against  him  fell  to  the  ground. 

and  Van  Rensselaer  fix>m  New  York,  in  George  I  created  him  earl,  and  browed 

182S,  doctor  Clark  and  captain  Sherwill,  on  him  the  order  of  the  gaiter ;  but  Hali- 

asoended  it^ — See  Sberwin's  Visit  to  the  fiix,  bein^  disappointed  in  his  expectation 

SummU  of  Momd  Blanc  (London,  1887).  of  obtainmg  the  ofiSce  of  lord  treasurer,* 

In  1837,  two  English  ffentlemen,  who  joined  the  opposition.     His  death  took 

made  the  attempt,  were  dbliged,  by  a  new  place  May  19,  1715.     The  poems  and 

deft  in  the  ice,  to  take  a  new  course,  speeches  of  loid  Halifax  were  published, 

which  has  proved  to  be  less  toilsome  and  with  biographical  memoirs,  in  1715  (8vo.) ; 

hazardous ,  than   the  fl>rmer.     Eighteen  and  the   former  were   included  hi  the 

glaciera  lie  around,  whose  various  and  edition  of  English  Poets,  by  doctor  John- 

nnlBstic  fiMrms  increase  the  magical  efiect  son.    He  aspired  to  the  character  of  the 

of  the  wonderful  spectacle  firom  the  sum-  MsBcenas  of  his  age,  and  his  patronage  df 

mit,  from  which  tne  view  extends  nearly  Addison  is  creditable  to  his  discrimina- 

150  miles  in  almost  everv  direction.    The  tion,  though  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of 

highest  summit  is  a  small  ridge,  about  six  bis  munificence. 

fe«(  vnde,  precipitous  on  the  north  side,  MozfTAOU,  lady  Mary  Wortley,  one  of 

and  called  in  Savoy,  the  dromedary's  hadu  the  most  celebrated  amonff  the  female 

It  is  covered  with  a  solid  body  of  snow,  literary  charectera  of  England,  .was  the 

(See  j^,  (Uaeien,  Andesy  Himalaya,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  duke  of  Kin»- 

MountainM.)  ton,  by  his  vrife  lady  Marr  Fieldkig,  the 

Moirr  d'Or  ;  a  mountain  of  France,  In  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh.     She 

Poy-de-Ddme,  about  6190  feet  above  the  was  bom  about  1690,   at  Thoiesby,  in 

level   of  the  sea,  sJtwunding  in  curious  Nottinghamshire,  and  displaying  unccsen- 

plants  and  mineral  springs.  mon  abilities  at  an  eariy  age,  was  educated 

Mout  Pkrod  ;  summit  of  the  Pyrenees^  upon  a  libertd  plan,  and  instructed  by  tfai^L 

on  the  frontier  line  between  France  and  same  mastere  as  her  brother,  in  the  Greek, 

Spun ;  about  100  miles  east  of  the  iMiy  Latin   and  French  languages.     In  her 

of  Kscay,  snd   fimher  west   fiom  the  twentieth  year,  she  gave  an  extraordinaiy 

Mediterranean.    It  has  a  double  summit,  proof  of  her  erudition,  by  a  translation  of 

one  computed  at  10,700  feet,  er,  h^  anoth-  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  was 

er  statement,  11,^65  feet  high;  the  other  revised  by  bishop  Burnet,  by  whom  her 

atlOylOO.    The  line  of  perpetual  congelar  education  was  ultimately  superintended. 

tion  here  is  about  7500  feet  in  height.  Her  mind  Was  nourished  in  neat  com- 

MoMTAev,  Chariest  earl  of  Halifiix ;  an  parative   retirement,    previously   to   her 

Eoglirii  statesman  and  poet,  bom  at  Hor-  marriage,  in  1712,  with  Edward  Wcntiey 

ton,  in  Noitfaamptonshne,  in  1661.    He  Montagu.    Even  after  her  marriage,  she 

WW  descended  from  the  femily  of  the  lived  chiefly  at  her  husband's  seat  of 

Montagus^  earls  of  Manchester,  and  was  Wharnclifie,  near  Shefiield,  until  tiie  lat- 

educated    at   Westminster  school,   and  ter,  beinff  intiroduced  to  a  seat  in  the 

Trinity  college,  Cambridge.     From  the  treasury,  by  the  eari  of  Halifex  (see  As 

nnivijisit/  be  went  to  London,  where  he  prtcedmg  arUcU),  brought   his   lady  to 
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London.  ,  Being  thus  placed  in  the  sphere  copied  by  henelC  and  presented^  in  1766, 

of  the  court,  she  attracted  that  admiration  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Sowden,  of  Amsteiv 

which  beauf^  and  elegance,  joined  to  wit  dam,  of  whom  they  were  purchased  by 

anci  the  charms  of  conversation,  never  fiiil  the  earl  of  Bute :  a  surreptitious  copy  of 

to  inspire.     She  became  lamiLuu-ly  ac-  them  was  published  in  1763,  in  3  vols., 

nnted  with  Addison,  Pope,  and  other  152mo.  The  authenticity  of  diese  letters, 
nguished  writers.  In  171^  Mr.  Wort-  which  obtained  univenal  admiration  for 
ley  beinff  appointed  ambasndor  to  the  their  wit,  judgment  and  descriptive  powers, 
Porte,  lady  Mary  determined  to  acconifpa-  was,  for  a  long  time,  doubted ;  but  all  dis- 
ny  him,  and  hence  her  admirable  corre-  trust  was  done  away  by  the  following  pub- 
spondence,  chiefly  consisting  of  letters  ad-  lication,  under  the  sanction  of  the  eaii  of  ^ 
messed  to  the  countess  of  Mar,  lady  Rich  Bute :  the  Woiks  of  the  Right  Honorable 
and  Mr.  Pope ;  to  whom  she  communi-  LadyMary  WorUey  Montagu,ineluding  her 
cated  her  obeervations  on  the  new  and  in-  Correspondence,  roems  and  Cssays,  pub- 
teresting  scenes  to  which  she  was  a  wimeas.  lished  by  permiSBipn  from  her  genuine  pa- 
On  many  occasions  she  displayed  a  mind  pen  (London,  1803, 6  vols.,  12mo.),  with  a 
superior  to  common  prejudices,  but  in  none  Life,  by  Mr.  Dallawi^.  This  edition  con- 
so  happily  as  in  a  courageous  adoption  tains  many  additional  letters,  written  in  the 
of  the  Turkish  practice  of  inoculation  latter  part  of  her  life,  which  display  much 
for  the  small-pox  in  the  case  of  her  own  exceUent  sense  and  solid  reflection,  al- 
8on,  and  a  zealous  patronage  of  its  intro-  though  tinged  with  some  of  the  prejudices 
duction  into  England.  In  1718,  Mr.  of  rank,  and  indicative  of  increasing  mi»> 
Wordey  returned  to  Enffland,  and  at  the  anthropy. 

request  of  Pope,  Uidy  Mary  took  up  her  Montaou,  Edward  Wortley,  the  only 

summer  residence  at  Twickenham,  and  a  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article, 

friendship  was  formed  between  these  kin-  was  bom  in  1713.    At  an  early  age,  he 

dred  eenuises,  which  gradually  gave  way  was  sent  to  Westminster   school,  from 

to  diwike,  produced  by  diflference  of  po-  which  he  ran  away  three  times,  and,  asso- 

litical  opinion,  petulance  and  irritability  ciating  himself  with  the  lowest  classes  of 

on  the  side  of  the  poet,  and  no  small  dis-  society,  passed  through  some  extraordina- 

position  to  sarcastic  keenness  on  that  of  ry  adventures,  sailed  to  Spain  as  a  cabin- 

the  lady ;  and  a  litenjry  war  ensued,  which  l>oy,  and  was  at  length  discovered  by  the 

did  honor  to  neither  party.    Lady  Mary  British  consul  at  Cadiz,  and  restored  to 

preserved  her  ascendency  in  the  world  of  his  family.     A  private  tutor  was  then 

rank  and  feshion  until  1739,  when,  her  provided  for  him,  with  whom  he  trav- 

h^th  declining,  she  took  the  resolution  elled  on  the  continent    During  his  reai- 

of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  davs  on  dence  abroad,  he  wrote  a  tract,  entitled 

the  continent,  not  without  the  worid  sur-  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  An- 

misinff  t^t  other  causes  concurred  to  in-  cient  Republic&    On  bis  return  to  Eng- 

duce  her  to  form  this  resolution.    She»  land,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of 

however,  retired  with  the  full  concurrence  commons ;   but,  living  extravagandy,  he 

of  her  husband,  with  whom  her  subee-  became  involved  in    debt,  and  left  his 

quent  correspondence  betrays  neither  re-  native  countiy  never  to  retuin.    His  fu- 

sentment  nor  humiliation.      Venice,  A-  ture  conduct  was  marked  by  eccentrici- 

vignon  and  Chambeny  were,  in  turn,  her  ties  not  less  extraordinary  than  those  by 

residence,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Wordey,  which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  the 

in  1761,  when  die  complied  with  the  so-  early  part  of  his  life.    He  went  to  Ital^, 

licitations  of  her  dauffhter,  the  countess  where  he  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 

of  Bute,  and  returned  to  England,  after  religion ;  and  from  that  he  apostatized  to 

an  absence  of  twenty-two  yean.     She  become  a  disciple  of  Mohammed,  and  a 

enjoyed  a  renewal  of  familv  intercourse  scrupulous  practiser  of  the  fbimalities  of 

ft>r  a  short  time  onW,  as  she  died  of  a  Islamism.    Afl^*  pasang  many  yean  in 

gradual  decay,  in  17m,  aged  seventy-two.  Egypt,  and  other  countries  bordering  on 

As  a  poetess,  lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta-  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  about  to  return 

gu  exnibits  ease,  and  some  powers  of  de-  to  England,  when  his  death  took  place  at 

scription ;  but  she  is  negligent  and  incor-  Padua,  in  Italy,  in  1776.    He  was  the 

rect    The  principal  of  lier  performances  author  of  an  Examination  into  the  Causes 

in  this  class  is  her  Town  Eclogues,  a  sa-  of  Earthquakes,  and  some  papers  in  the 

tirica]  parody  of  the  common  pastoral.  Philosophical  Transactions, 

applied  to  ftishionable  life  and  mannen.  Montaou,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  of  literary 

As  a  letter-writer,  her  ftime  stands  very  celebrity,  was  the  daughter  of  Matthew 

high  ;  her  lettera   were   collected   and  Robinson,  of  the  Rokeby  ftmily,  and  was 
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bom  in  17S!0.     She  had  an  oppoituniQr  At  the  age  of  13,  he  had  finiriied 

oC  proaecutnii^  her  amdies  under  the  di-  studies  at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  under 
reetkni  of  doctor  Conyem  Middleton,  to  Grouchv,  Buchanan  and  Muret.  His 
nhom  ahe  was  piobah^  mdebted  for  the  father  dEestined  hun  for  a  judicial  station, 
tnicture  of  learning  which  so  remaikably  avul  manied  him  somewhat  later  to  Fran- 
MuRneed  her  character  and  manners,  ^oise  de  la  Cha8sai|;ne,  dauehter  of  a 
In  17^  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mon*  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux. 
ta^U)  who  left  her  mistress  of  a  handsome  Montaigne  v/as  for  some  time  a  parlia- 
fortune,  which  enabled  her  to  giatiiy  her  mentary  counsellor,  but  bis  aversion  to 
lasiB  for  study  and  literary  society.  In  the  duties  of  the  .station  led  him  to  retire 
1769,  ahe  published  an  Essay  on  the  from  it  The  study  of  man  was  his  ft- 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare.  This  vorite  occupation.  To  extend  his  obsenra- 
wofk  raised  Mra.  Montagu  to  the  rank  of  an  tions,  and  to  restore  his  healdi,  which  had 
arbitieaBof  public  taste.  She  opened  her  been  shattered  by  tbe  attacks  of  a  heredi- 
house,  in  Poitinan-sifuare,  to  the  Blue-  taiy  disease  (the  stone),  be  travelled  in 
Sioddng  Club— «  society  so  denominated  Gonnany,  Switzeriand  and  Italy,  and  was 
from  a  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  Mr.  every  where  received  with  great  distinc' 
Benjamin  StiUingneet,  one  of  the  mem-  tion.  At  Rome^  which  he  visited  in  1581, 
bers;  and  earned  on  an  epistolary  cone-  he  received  the  title  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
spondence  with  men  of  letters,  pufalisbed  In  1582^  be  was  chosen  mayor  of  Bor- 
sAer  her  death,  August  25, 1800.  deaux,  and  the  citizens  of  that  place  were 
MoNTAiaicE,  Michel  de,  one  of  the  most  so  weU  satisfied  with  his  administration, 
mgenious  French  writers,  was  bom  Feb.  that  they  sent  him  to  the  court  (in  1584)^ 
2S,  ISdS,  at  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  to  attend  to  their  interests  there.  'With- 
belonging  to  his  ftmily,  in  Perigord.  His  out  doubt,  the  order  of  St  Michael  was 
lather,  P&rre  Rvgbem,  seigneur  de  Mon-  conferred  on  him  by  Charles  IX,  at  this 
taigne,  an  Englishman  by  Inrth,  and  a  time,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 
bnve  soldier,  who  had  been  chosen  may-  as  has  been  reported.  After  making 
or  of  Bordeaux,  bestowed  the  matest  several  other  journeys  of  business,  he  re- 
caie  OD  the  cultivation  of  young  MicbePs  turned  to  his  casde,  and  devoted  himself 
promising  taknts,  but  adopted  a  peculiar  entirely  to  philosophy.  His  quiet,  how- 
mode  of  education.  In  order  to  ftcili-  ever,  was  disturbed  by  the  trounles  which 
tale  his  son^s  aequisition  of  the  Latm  Ian-  distracted  France  in  consequence  of  the 
goage,  which  he  had  himself  found  diffi-  cru^l  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots ;  his 
cub,  he  employed  a  Germim  tutor,  entirely  castle  was  plundered  by  the  leaguers,  and 
IgBoraot  or  French,  but  complete  master  he  himself  was  ill  treated  In^  their  adver- 
of  Latin,  before  the  child  had  left  the  series.  To  these  causes  of  distress  was 
mirse^  arms;  and  as  ail  the  fiuoiily  were  added  the  plague,  which  broke  out  in 
never  pemuttcd  to  speak  any  other  Ian-  Guyenne,  in  15c6,  and  compelled  him  to 
enage  m  the  presence  of  the  child,  he  had  leave  his  estate,  with  bis  family,  and  wan- 
me  pleasure  of  seeing  the  in&nt  so  com-  der  through  the  countiy,  which  was  then 
pletely  matriculated  into  it  as  to  be  obliged  the  theatre  of  all  kinds  of  atrocities.  He 
to  lesin  the  French  as  a  foreign  tongue,  then  resided  some  time  in  Paris,  but 
*We  all  Latinized,"  says  Montaigne,  ^at  finally  returned  home,  and  died  in  1598, 
the  castle,  in  such  a  manner  that  several  after  much  bodilv  suffering,  with  the 
Latin  ex|Ressions  came  into  use  in  the  composure  of  a  philosopher.  Montaigne 
villages  around,  which  exist  to  this  time."  has  described  himself  in  his  celebrated 
Greek  he  learned  in  die  usual  manifer,  Essais;  but  he  confesses  only  the  lighter 
after  it  had  been  attempted  in  vain  to  de-  fiiults.  He  ack)iow1ed^  himself  mdo- 
Ue  him  into  a  knowledge  of  it  The  lent  and  averse  to  restraint,  and  complains 
ttealment  of  bis  &ther  was  peculiar  in  of  the  badness  of  his  memory.  He  had 
some  other  respects;  thus  be  caused  him  few  of  what  are  commonly  called  firiends, 
ID  be  waked  in  the  morning  by  the  sound  but  to  bis  chosen  intimates  he  was  warm- 
•f  musicai  instruments,  lest  the  genius  of  \y  attached.  He  loved  to  converse  on 
the  boy  should  be  injured  by  his  being  &miliar  terms  with  educated  men,  whose 
mused  too  suddenly ;  he  allowed  him  the  observations  were  UinU  (Pun  jvgemeni 
BMMt  unrestrained  indulgence  in  his  plays,  mur  et  canstardy  ei  miUs  de  honUj  aefran- 
and  endeavored  to  lead  him  to  die  foith-  cAue,  de  Midi  d  d^amtU,  He  was  also 
iy  pafonnance  of  bis  duties  solely  l^  fond  of  me  society  of  handsome  and  in- 
inspiriog  him  with  41  sense  of  right  and  telligent  wdmen,  althousb  he  says  one 
wioi^  MoDttugno  always  shows  the  shouki  be  on  his  guara  against  them. 
gnatat  legaid  wc  his  fatWs  memory.  The  imagination  he  conadered  a  fruitful 
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aouroe  of  evil.    He  had  many  ideas  on  two  Endiah  tnnalationa  of  the  Easaya^ 

education  which  have  heen  revived  in  our  one  bv  Uhariea  Cotton,  and  an  eariier  one 

tunea,  without  his  receiving  the  credit  of  by  John  Florio. 

them;  he  wished  that  children  should  Montalembebt,  Marc  Ren^,, marquis 
eujoy  both  physical  and  moral  fieedom ;  de,  bom  at  Angoulftme,  in  1714,  entered 
swathing  he  considered  as  injurious,  and  the  army  in  his  18th  year,  served  in  the 
vras  of  opinion  that  habit  would  enable  us  campaisn  of  1733,  and  disdnguiahed  him- 
to  dispense  with  all  clothing.  His  views  self  at  me  sieges  of  Kehl  and  Philipps- 
on  legislation  and  the  administnilion  of  burg.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  the 
justice  enliffhtened  his  own  aoe  and  have  company  of  the  prince  of  Conti's  guards 
been  useful  to  ours.  He  endeavored  to  was  given  him.  After  the  peace,  he  devot- 
simplify  the.  laws  and'legal  processes,  and ,  ed  his  leisure  to  the  sciences,  and  entered 
veiy  justly  remarics  that  laws  are  often  the  academy  in  1747,  whose  memoirs  con- 
rendered  futUe  Or  injurious  by  their  ex-  tainsomeofhispaperB,nole8B  remaricable 
cessive  rigor.  His  moral  sjrstemwas  in  for  the  oriffinalityoftheir  ideas  than  fortheir 
general  indulgent,  but  on  some  points  purity  and  elegance  of  style.  During  the 
strict  SpecuuLtive  philosophy  he  reject-  seven  years'  war,  he  was  stationed  vrith 
ed,  devotmff  himself  to  the  lessons  of  ex-  the  Ruadan  and  Swedish  annies,  and,  at 
perience.  He  studied  human  nature  in  later  periods,  was  sent  to  Brittany  and  the 
children  and  illiterate  peasants.  Equally  isle  of  Oleron,  the  latter  of  which  he  for- 
removed  fiom  a  seneral  skepticism  and  tified  on  his  new  system.  Jn.  1779,  he 
from  dogmatism,  he  was  accustomed  to  erected  a  wooden  fort  on  die  island  of  Aix, 
^^fX^^  possibilities  instead  of  making  which  astonished  scientific  men  by  its 
assertions,  and  to  throw  liffht  on  his  sub-  strength  and  completeneas.  His  extrava- 
ject  from  eveiy  point  His  motto  was  gance  obliged  him,  in  1790,  to  sell  his  es- 
Que  acda-jtf  His  great  woric,  his  EmoU  tate  in  the  Angoumois^  for  which  he  re- 
(nrst  published  in  1580,  and  often  repub-  ceived  payment  in  assignats,  and  passed 
lished  aud  translated  into  many  languages)^  the  rest  of  his  life  in  poverty.  As  a  par- 
contains  a  treasure  of  wisdom.  It  may  tisan  of  the  revolution,  he  (1789)  sur- 
still  be  deemed  one  of  the  ifiost  popular  rendered  his  pension,  which  had  been 
books  in  tbe  French  language.  The  essays  conferred  on  him  on  account  of  the  loss 
embrace  a  great  variew  of  topics,  which  of  an  eye.  During  the  stormy  period  of 
are  touched  upon  in  a  uveiy,  entertaining  the  revolution,  he  was  impnsoned.  "  He 
manner,  with  all  the  raciness  of  strong,  died  in  1800.  Among  his  works  are  La 
native  fpod  sense,  careless  of  system  or  FinijficaHon  pmeiui^^  cuAi  Mm- 
regulant^.  Sentences  and  anecdotes  from  gtfsvpirievr  h  VAi  offtngtf{\  1  vols.,  4to.); 
the  anaents  are  interspersed  at  random '  Mhwirt  8ur  Us  Affma  de  la  Marine ;  Be- 
vrith  his  own  remarics  and  opinions,  and  JUxions  nor  U  Siige  de  Samt-Jean  d^Arc  ; 
with  stories  of  himself  in  a  pleasant  strain  Mimoins  ov  Comspondance  avec  Us  GhU- 
of  egotism,  and  vrith  an  occasional  license,  raux  et  Us  MmistnSf  from  1761  to  1791 ; 
to  which  severer  casuists  can  with  some  with  sopfie  comedies,  tales  and  chanstms. 
difficulty  reconcile  themselves.  Their  Mozitanus,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
style,  without  being  pure  or  correct,  is  century,  bishop  of  Pepuza,  in  Pluygia,  an 
aiiTiple,  bold,  lively  and  energetic,  and,  illiteiate  man,  who  gave  himself  out  for 
according  to  La  Harpe,  he  ^  impressed  on  the  promised  Comforter,  who  was  to  bring 
the  French  language  an  ener^  which  it  to  perfect  maturity  the  Christian  system, 
did  not  before  possess,  and  which  has  not  In  his  doctrines,  he  deviates  from  me  re- 
become  antiquated,  because  it  is  that  of  ceived  opinions  only  in  maintaining  that 
sentiments  and  ideas,  and  not  alien  to  its  all  true  Christians  receive  the  inspirations 
idiom.  It  is  not  a  book  we  are  reading,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Thechiliastic  ormil- 
but  a  conversation  to  which  we  are  listen-'  lennarian  notions,  and  his  rigid  adhnence 
ing ;  and  he  persuades,  because  he  does  to  the  letter  of  tiie  law,  he  had  in  common 
not  teach."  The  best  edition  is  that  of  with  die  Judaizing  Christians ;  and  the 
Coste  (3  vols.,  4to.,  London,  1724).  His  moral  peculiarities  of  his  sect  consisted 
style,  though  not  always  pure  and  correct,  merely  m  a  more  strict  observance  of  ex- 
accurate  and  elevated,  is  original,  simple,  temals,  freouent  fasts^  the  contempt  of 
lively,  bold  and  vigorous.  Besides  bis  heathenish  learning  and  woridly  conven- 
Essays,  his  Voyages  deserve  mention,  iences,  abstinence  from  second  marriage, 
although  not  intended  for  publication,  and  a  willineness  to  submit  to  celibacy 
Montaigne  also  translated,  at  the  request  and  martyrdooL  His  disciples  called 
of  his  father,  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theol-  themselves  Pneumatieij  from  a  belief  in 
^EYi  ^y  Raymond  Sebonde.    There  are  their  superior  spiritual  perfection ;  they 
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woe  also  called  JP^tmmumdPkrygianij  Vioenza,  in  Italy,  13  mikfl  aomh-woflt  of 

becwiBB  their   doctrineB  principally  pre-  Vicenza ;  population  1500.    Here  was  an 

nikd  m  Fhiygia  and  Asia  Minor  in  gen-  engagement,  in  1796,  between  the  Aoatri- 

enL    Tertnlnmi,  himaelf  a  Montanigt,de-  ana  and  French  under  marshal  Lannes 

fends  their  monaatic  rigor.    On  the  <^er  (q.  v.);  hence  his  tide  of  duke  o/MonU  Bello. 

hand,  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  was  Monte  Casuto  ;  a  celebrated  benedic- 

incfined  to  the  Gnostic  dogixias,  opposed  tine  abbey  in  the  kincdom  of  Naples,  in 

their  fanatidaai  till-  the^  became  extinct,  the  province  Tern  di  Lavoro,  near  the 

in  the  fomth  centanr,  with  the  exception  aoaall  town  of  S.  Germano.  and  about  45 

of  some  lemains  which  surviTod  a  short  milte  fit>m  the  city  of  Naples,  founded  by 

time  in  Gaul,  where  the  sect  had  been  in-  St  Benedict  of  Norcia,  in  5^.    It  is  sit- 

troduced  by  Phiycian  colonists.  iiated  on  a  mountain,  fifom  which  it  de- 

MoRTASSAB.    (Bee  Go^pA,  toL  S^  page  rives  its  name,  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 

41^  cient  Casinum,  and  is  approached  by  a 

Mohtauban;  a  dty  of  France,  in  the  well-iiaved  and  winding  road,  the  ascent 

department  Ttei  and  Gaioime,  see  of  a  of  mich  occupies  about  two  ^lours.  The 

himop^  with  some  public  offices  and  26^466  abbey,  after  having  sufifered  repeated  re- 

inhabitants.    It  is  finely  situated  and  well  verns,  finally  became  considerable  for  its 

boih.    The  cathedral,  the  episcopal  pal-  privileges  and  its  wealth,  and  in  the  11th 

ace,  the  Mtd  tk  vjUe.  and  the  briage  over  and  l£h  centuries  Was  the  seat  of  science, 

the  Tain,  are  particuJariy  worthy  of  being  particulariy  of  medicine,  the  celebrated 

aeen.    LaL  44"^  0^  55^^  N. ;  Ion.  P  31' £. ;  school  of  Salefno  having  been  founded  bv 

140  leagues  south  of  Paris.    During  the  the  monks  ofMonte  Casmo.   The  church 

lellgioaB  wan  in  Fnmoe,  Montauban  was  is  very  magnificent,  i^ough  overloaded 

a  Mrongfaold  of  the  Huguenots,  and  was  with  omament,  and  contains  the  tomb  of 

besieged  in  1580  by  Montiuc,  and  in  1631  the  founder;  the  library  is  valuable,  and 

by  the  troeps  of  Ijouis  XIII,  without  sue-  there  sre  many  valuabfe  pictures  belong-' 

cesBL    It  Bufibred  severely  from  the  dng-  ing  to  the  abbey,  particularly  in  the  room 

annades^  under  Louis  XIV,  and  tower  which  St  Benedict  is  said  to 

MomrAXJK  Point  ;  the  eastern  eactremi-  have  inhabited.  The  monastery  has  serv- 

ty  of  Long  Island,  New  Yoric,  in  £2ast-  ed  as  a  place  of  refiige  to  several  sove- 

bamnion ;  km.  73P  W. ;  lat.  41°  ^  N.;  with  reigns  and  pontiffi,  and  was  formeriy 

a  Knit-house.  much  visited  by  pilgrims  and  travellersy 

MoNTBKUJAB])  (in  Genuan,  M&mpd-  who  were  entertained  finee  of  expense. 

gard^l  a  dty  of  France,  in  the  depart-  A  ho^jntium,  with  four  monks,  was  also 

mem  of  die  Doubs^  in  a  fitetile  main,  supported  at  S.  Germano,  where  trevel- 

eommanded  by  an  old  casde,  fonnenvthe  len  were  received  and  provided   with 

readenoe  of  the  princes  of  Montbdhard ;  mules  for  continuing  their  journey  to  the 

4000  inhahteants.  it  was  fonneriy  strong-  abbey.    At  present,  the  road  on  which 

ly  fortified,  but  Louis  XIV  cultured  it,  it  lies  is  litde  frequented;  the  neiffhbor- 

and  demdfiahed  the  woifcs,  in  1674.    It  hood  is  infissted  with  robbera^  and  the  old 

was  ceded  to  France,  with  the  tenitoiy  abbey  has  fowviaiton.  (See  Benedktj  SL^ 

fonniaga  comity  of  the  same  name,  in  and  J^enedicfmef .) 

1796L    Lon.  6°  44^  £. ;  lat  47°  31'  N.  Moirrs  GiaciLLO  (anciently  Cire<nm 

MoRTCAUf  DK  SAiirr-YKEAN,  Louis  Jo-  promontorium,  or  jugvm) ;  a  mountainous 
seph,  marquis  o(  heutenant-genend  in  the  cape  of  italy,  near  £e  sea,  and  by  the  an- 
Fraiieb  service,  was  bom  near  Ntmes^  in  dents  called  an  idand,  and  celebrated  as 
1713;  afier  receiving  a  carefid  education,  the  habitation  of  CurccL  the  sofceress,  who 
emeradthe  military  service  in  his  15th  used  to  transform  her  loven  into  brute  an- 
year,  and  distinauished  himself  on  seve-  imals.  On  this  promontoiy  onoe  stood  a 
lal  oecaaioas.  £i  1756^  he  was  sent  to  tovni  called  CirciBum;  hen  was  a  chapel 
f!»mt»Am^  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  dedicated  to  Circe,  and  an  ahar  to  Miner- 
Fteneh  American  colonies ;  and,  although  va.  Fif^  miles  south-east  of  Rome ;  Ion. 
aipoaedyWith'afoeble  army,  to  die  rigors  13P  57' EL ;  lat  41'' 17' N. 
af  a  severe  climste,  and  neglected  by  the  Montbcucculi,  or,  more  correctlyj 
OMNher  coimtry,  he  obtained  repeated  id-  MoifTSCUccoiii,  prince  Raymond,  one  of 
ivuiges  over  lord  Loudon  in  the  first  the  greatest  military  commanders  of  mod- 
campaign,  gained  a  complete  victoiy  over  em  times^  bom  in  me  Modenese,  in  1606, 
Abwoooiliy  in  the  second,  and  foU,  under  bore  arms  at  fint  in  the  capacity  of  a 
the  waDa  or  Qnebec,  in  1750; in  the  batde  common  soldier, under  his  unde,and  rose 
widi  Wdfo.  successively  through  all  the  ranks.    His 

MQMTMBmjLO'f  aa  Austrian  town  in  fiist  brilliant  exploit  was  in  1639,  when, 
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bj  a  fi»f€ed  march,  at  the  head  of  9000  aewB  ofTuKiiiM^dfladi.    Ae  prinee  of 

hone,  he  eurpriaed   a   body  of  10,000  Cond6  eould  afene  dispute  the  superiority 

Swedes,  and  captured  ail  their  artillery  which  that  event  nve  him.    The  prince 

and  baggage.     Saner  (q.  v.),  however,  was  at  first  worsted,  but  finally  succeeded 

hsstened  to  attack  the  victor,  and  made  in  making  head  agunst  the  imperial  oom- 

him  prisoner.    MontecucooU  now  passed  mandei^  who  eoDodered  this  campaign  as 

two  yean  of  csptivity  in  the  asnduous  the  most  glorious  of  his  life-— not  be^uss 

study  of  the  military  ait.    In  1646^  he  he  conqimed,  but  because  he  was  not 

imtned  a  victory  over  general  Wrsngel,  at  conquefed.    M ontecucooli  passed  the  re- 

TriebeL    After  the  peace  of  Westphalia  msinder  of  his  life  at  the  imperial  ooui% 

(16^),  he  visited  Sweden,  and  then  re-  the  oatroii  of  leaining,  and  promoted  the 

turned  to  Modena,  ^^ere,  at  hearrousd'm  establishment  of  an  academy  for  natural 

honor  of  the  marriu^  of  tbe  duke,  he  had  science.    He  died  at  lintz,  in  1680.    His 

the  misfortune  to  kul  his  fnettd,  tbe  count  memoirs,  written  in  Italian,  are  distin- 

ManzanL    In  1657,  the  emperor  of  Ger-  guished  for  conciseness,  deamesa^  and 

many  sent  him  to  the  aid  of  John  Casiiiur,  profound  and  scientific  views, 

king  of  Poland,  against  Ruotsky  and  tibe  Monte  Fiabcoitx  ;  a  papal  town  in 

Swedes.  Montecuccoll  defoaied  the  Tran-  the  Patrimonio,  5  miles  south  of  Bolsena, 

Slvanians,  and  drove  the  Swedish  forces  10  north-west  of  Vitobo ;  Ion.  IP  56^  E^ 

)m  Cracow.    ChariasGustavus,  kmg<^  lat.  43^  33^  N. ;  population  dOOO ;  see  of  a 

Sweden,  then  attacked   Denmnk ;   iMit  bishop.    This  is  by  some  ssid  to  be  the 

MontecucooU  hastened  to  its  defence,  and  ancient  Falerium,  or  Falerii,  capital  of  the 

relieved  Copenhaaen  by  land  before  the  Falisci.    It  is  now  remariuble  only  for  its 

Dutch  could  introauce  reinlbroements  by  situation,  and  for  the  hiUs  suirounding  it, 

sea.    The  peace  whidi  followed  this  sue-  which  produce  great  quantities  of  exoel- 

cees  did  not  leave  him  long  in  retirement :  lent  wine,  particularly  MuscadeL 

the  conqueror  of  Ragotsky  was  now  em-  Moirmc ;  a  sangular  celebnudon  which 

^yed  to  protect  that  prince  against  the  takes  ptaee  every  three  years  at  Eton 

Turin.    He  oonapdled  them  to  withdraw  school,  England.    (See  EimJ) 

fit>m  Transylvania,  and,  by  a  wise  v^stem  Montkiiator,  Jon|e  de ;  a  celebrated 

of  delay,  baffled  all  the  attempts  or  their  poet,  bom  about  ISEtS^  m  the  small  town 

formidable  force,  until  the  amval  of  the  of  Montemayor,  or  Montemor,  not  fer 

French,  bv  whose  aid  he  flained  the  gteat  from   Coimbra,  in   Portugal      He  was 

victoiy  of'^St  Gothard  fl064)^    This  vie-  much  lees  inddned  to  study  than  to  hia 

tory  led  to  a  peace,  and  Montecuccoli  was  natural  gimius,  but  he  undentcxKl  sevenl 

made  prendent  of  the  imperial  military  living  languages,  and  his  translations  fh>m 

coundL    Ob  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  them  are  characterized  by  ease  and  fhitfa- 

between  the  empire  and  France,  he  was  fiilneas.     In  his  youti^  he  entered  the 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  iniperial  troops  military  career,  slttiottg^  hda  inclinalioii 

and  checked  tbe  progress  or  Louis  XlV,  attracted  him  to  nrasic  and  poetiy.    Ho 

by  the  capture  of  Bonn,  and  by  fonmng  a  afterwards  went  lo  Oastileuana,  beJBOi^  doa- 

junctioB  with  the  prince  of  Ormge,  in  titoie  of  other  means  of  subsistence,  j<Mned 

spite  of  Turenne  and  Cond^.    Tlie  next  the  chapel  of  Philip  II  as  a  sii^^,  and 

vear,  the  chief  conmiand  was  taken  from  accompanied  that  prinee  to  Gesmany,  It- 

him,  but  was  restored  in  1675,  that  he  aly  and  the  LowCk>untriesL    Aflar  hjs  re- 

mi^t  DBske  head  agmist  Turenne,  on  the  tum,  he  appean  to  ha^e  lived  in  Leon, 

Rhme.    Montecuccoli  was  the  only  ad-  whm  he  wrote  hiscelebrated  Diana,  whicli 

venaiy  worthy  of  that  great  commander,  constitutes  him  the  fimnder  of  tiie  Spanii^ 

Itiey  spent  four  months  in  followiBg  and  pastoral  nmianoe.  Queen  Catharine,  aister 

observing  each  other,  each  conjecturing  of  Charies  V,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom, 

the  movements  of  his  opponent  by  what  called  the  poet  to  her  court,  and  oonfefred 

would  be  his  own  in  the  samecircum-  on  him  an  hononble  post  Byanelegyof 

stance%  and  thtj  were  never  deceived.  Franciseo  Marcos  Dotantes,  whieh  is  con- 

They  were  oi»  the  point  of  risking  a  bat-  tained  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Diana,  it  ap- 

tle,  when  the  French  general  was  killed  pean  that  he  died  as  eariy  as  VSfSL    iU- 

by  a  cannon  balL    (See  SVremie.)     In  though  a  Portuguese  fay  birth,  he  is  oooaid- 

the  letter  of  Montecuocofi  to  the  emperor,  ered  as  belonging  lo  S^Mnish  Ikmuturo,  aa 

in  whidi  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  his  he  wrote  in  CastSian.    Cervantea  oallsthe 

great  rival,  he  a^ys  that  he  cannot  help  Diana  the  finest  model  of  the  paataral  ro- 

regrettingdieloaBof  a  manwtio  was  an  mance.    Besides  that  woric,  whidi  Is  im- 

honor  to  nnman  nature;  these  words  he  finished,  we  have  a  Goncftoitero,  or  coDoa 

had  repeated  sevenltim^s  on  hearing  ^e  tioaofhispoeiML 
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MoKmseKiKS  ;   the  inhabitants  of  Mortemaii^  and,  in  1663,  was  married  to 

MaotepMNk,  a   country  in  the  western  the  ma]^quis  de  Montespan.    To  the  most 

fill  of  l^ikey  in  Europe,  in  the  province  ftscinating  beauty  she  added  a  natural 

of  Albania^  between  lat  42°  8^  and  43°  5^  liveliness  and  wit,  and  a  highly  cultivated 

N.,  and  Ion.  18^  38^  and  19^  35^  £.    In  the  mind.    Her  conversation  was  gay,  natural 

knguage  of  the  natives,  the  country  is  and  piqwtnU.    On  her  first  appearance  at 

ealnd  TfdiemagwrOj  and    received   the  couit,  as  tbe  queen's  dcant  du  palcds,  Mile. 

name  of  Montenegro  (Black  Mountain!  de  la  Valli^re  possessed  the  favor  of  the 

fium  the  daik  color  of  the  forests  whicn  monarch ;  but  the  grace,  beauty  and  wit 

eover  its  mountaina    The  inhabitantB  are  of  the  lovely  marchioness  soon  made  an 

Sdavouiaiis,  and  are  described  as  bold,  impression  on  him  (1668),  and  it  was  not 

wuiike  and  ho^table,  but  inclined  to  long  concealed   from  the  courtiers — al- 

robbeiy.     They  are  estimated  at  about  though  the  pious  queen  was  slow  to  credit 

60,000,  of  whom  15,000  are  capable  of  it — ^that,  while  that  voluptuous  prince  al- 

bearingarma.    The  superficial  area  of  the  ready  had  one  mistress  at  couit,  he  was 

country  is  1000  square  miles.    This  dis-  living  in  double  adulteiy  with  another. 

trict  was  never  reduced  by  the  Turks,  and,  Her  husband  had  been  ordered  to  retire  to 

in  1797,  the  inhabitants  threw  off  idl  de-  his  estates,  and  Mme.  de  la  Valli^re  with- 

pendeooe  on  Turkey,  and  formed  an  inde-  drew  in  1674.    The  first  child  of  this- 

pendent  state,  under  the  protection  of  adulterous  connexion  was  bom  in  1672, 

Runia.    Tfaeirruler  is  called  tofocb'A^  and  and  the  birth  was  carefully  concealed. 

18  the  npiritual  and  temporal  head  of  af-  The  education  of  the  children  was  com- 

fiai&    Their  language  is  lUyrico-Sclavo-  mitted  to  Mme.  Scarron,  aflerwards  De 

man.    They  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  Maintenon,  under  the  strictest  injunctions 

but  have  tbsir  own  patriarch.    The  prin-  of  secrecy ;  but  this  exterior  of  decency 

dpal  town  ia  Atigne.    In  1767,  an  adven-  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  they  were  openly 

tnier  by  the  name  of  Steflano  Piccolo,  avowed.    The  influence  of  the  &vorite 

made  his  appearance  among  them,  who  mistress  was  often  exercised  in  public  af- 

nve  bimaelf  out  for  the  Russian  emperor  fairs,  and  her  advice  was  often  formally 

Feier  III,  and  excited  an  insurrection,  asked  and  followed.     Several  transient 

which  was  not  pacified  without  much  passions  ofthe  king  still  left  her  her  power, 

bfeodsbed. — See  Sommi^res,  Voyage  His-  until  age  and  long  possession,  remorse,  and 

fsriaiie  el  PoUtique  dt  Montenegro  (2  vols.,  a  growing  attachment  to  Mme.  de  Mainte- 

1880).  non (q.  v.^  finally  overcame  his  pas8ion,and 

Moirrs  Notte  ;  a  mountain  in  Italy,  on  the  frequent  quarrels  of  the  two  ladies 

die  borders  of  the  state  of  Genoa  and  the  finally  estranged  his  afiections  from  Mme. 

duchy  of  Monferrat,  7  miles  north  of  Sa-  de  Montespan.     She  rarely  appeared  at 

Tooa,  12  south  of  Ac^ui.    On  the  11th  of  court  after  1685,  and,  in  1691,  she  entirely 

Aptil,  1796,  die  Austrians,  commanded  by  quitted  it.    Her  last  yeare  were  devoted 

general  Beaulieu,  were  defeated  b^  the  to  religious  exercises,  acts  of  benevolence 

Ftonch  under  Bonaparte ;  the  imperialists  and  penitence.    She  died  in  1707. 
kai  2000  men  killed,  and  as  many  prison-       Montesquieu  (Charles  de  Secondat, 

to,  baron  de  la  Br^de  et  de,)  veas  descended 

Moute  Nuovo  ;  a  mountain  in  Naples,  from  a  noble  family  of  Guienne,  and  was 

tiuown  up  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  l^h  bom  Jan.  18, 1689,  at  the  castle  of  Br^de, 

ceoonr,  in  toe  valley  of  Avemo.    In  48  near  Bordeaux.    When  only  twenty  years 

iMNns  U  attained  the  height  of  2100  feet  old,  this  philosophical   genius  collected 

Sooae  part  of  it  is  cultivated.    Near  the  materials  for  his  Esmrii  dis  Lois,    An  un- 

ibotofthe  mountain  the  sand  is  very  hot  cle,  who  was  president  of  the  parliament 

IhRn  flutytemneous  fire.  of  Bordeaux,  left  him  his  property  and 

MoRTERKAU.    (See  Chatitton,)  office.    In  this  sphere  of  action,  Montes- 

MoRTE  Sakto.    (See  ^thas.)  quieu  tried  to  be  useful  in  various  ways. 

MoicTSEET,  a  seaport  or  bay  in  New  In  the  academy  which  viras  formed  at 

California.    Lon.  121®  51' W.  Lat  96°  36^  Bordeaux,  he  delivered  many  excellent 

N.    The  bey  is  spacious,  and  is^  situated  lectures  on  history,  sought  to  attract  atten- 

belween  Point  Finos,  and  Point  Anno  don  to  the  natural  sciences,  in  his  time 

Niiovow    The  climate  is  healthy,  but  sub-  almost  entirely  neglected,  and,  for  that 

ject  to  thick  fogs.  purpose,  projected  the  plan  of  a  Histoire 

MoKTKSFAiff     Fran^OKse-Athenals    de  phusique  de  ia  Thre  ancienne  et  modemej 

•  Soebechouait  de  Mortemart,  marchioness  (which,  however,  as  bis  efibrts  were  after- 

defnaxnm  of  Louis  XIV,  bom  in  1641,  wards  turned   in   other  directions,  was 

the  Moond  daughter  of  the  duke  of  never  finished),  &c.    In  1731,  he  came 
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before  the  pablic  Mth  his  Lettres  Persona,  we  feel  that  it  emanates  from  a  liberel 
which  he  had  begun  in  ^e  countiy,  and  heart,  regarding  the  whole  himum  race 
finished  in  the  leisure  hours  that  his  busi-  with  afiection.  In  consideration  of  these 
ness  left  him.  This  work,  profound  un-  sentiments,  Montesquieu  may  be  fbr^ven 
der  the  appearance  of  levity,  announced  a  for  laboring  to  reduce  eveiy  thing  to  a 
distinguished  writer.  It  ^ves  u  most  system ;  ascribing  to  climate  and  physical 
lively  and  correct  picture  of  French  man-  causes  too  much  uifluence  over  the  morals ; 
ners :  with  a  light  and  bold  pencil,  he  por-  for  the  irregularity  of  his  woik  as  a  whole, 
trays  absurdities,  prejudices  and  vices, and  and  for  having  too  often  drawn  general 
has  the  skill  of  imparting  to  all  an  original  inferences  from  single  cases.  But  it  has 
character.  AU  his  letters  are,  ho wever,  not  been  justly  complained  that  we  find  in 
of  equal  valuf :  some  contain  paradoxes  this  chefd^aumre  many  excessively  long  di- 
and  coarse  satires  against  Uie  reiffn  of  gressions  respecting  the  feudal  laws ;  also 
Louis  XIV.  These  lettere  introduced  the  testimony  of  travellers  of  doubtful 
Montesquieu  into  the  French  academy,  credit;  paradoxes  instead  of  truths,  and 
although  this  society  was  by  no  means  jests  instead  of  reflections.  Hehasdiere- 
spared  in  them ;  and  cardinal  Fleury,  jusdy  fore  been  accused  of  indefiniteness,  forced 
offended  at  the  Persiah's  mockery  of  the  expressions,  and  want  of  connexipn.  It 
Christian  religion,  opposed  his  reception,  is,  however,  undeniable,  that  this  book  is 
The  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  the  for  the  philosopher  a  storehouse  of  inves- 
oceasion  of  his  admission,  in  1728,  was  ligations ;  and  no  one  has  ever  reflected 
short,  but  energetic,  and  rich  in  ideas.  In  more  profoundly  than  Montesquieu  on  the 
order  to  collect  materials  for  his  great  nature,  foundation,  manners,  climate,  ex- 
woric,  the  EmU  dts  Lois,  he  resigned  his  tent,  power,  and  peculiar  character  of 
ofllce  in  Boroeaux,  in  1726,  and,  after  his  states ;  on  the  effects  of  rewards  and  pun- 
reception  into  the  academy,  began  to  ishments;  on  religion,  education  and  com- 
travel  through  Germany,  Hungaiy,  Italv,  merce.  To  a  criticism  by  the  abb^  Bon- 
Svritzerland,  Holland  and  England.  In  naire,  Montesquieu  replied  in  his  Difjmse 
the  last  countiy,  he  spent  about  two  years,  de  V Esprit  dts  Lois*  He  died  at  Faiis, 
and  was  made  member  of  the  royal  socie-  Feb.  10, 1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty-^x  yean. 
ty  of  sciences  in  London.  The  result  of  Although  economical  by  nature,  he  could 
his  observation  was,  that  Germany  was  lie  generous,  as  in  the  well-known  in- 
the  place  to  travel  in,  Italy  to  reside  in  for  stance  of  his  bounty  at  Marseilles,  where 
a  time,  England  to  think  in,  and  France  he  gave  his  purse  to  a  young  boatman, 
to  live  in.*  Afler  his  return  to  his  chdteau  and  secretly  appropriated  a  considerable 
la  Brkde,  he  finished  bis  work  Sur  Us  sum  to  release  the  father  of  the  unhappy 
Coasts  de  la  Grandeur  etdela  Dicadence  man,  who  had  ftdlen  into  the  hands  of 
des  Romains,  which  first  appeared  in  Barbary  coraairs. ,  It  was  not  discovered 
1734.  His  acute  remarks  and  excellent  till  after  Montesquieu's  death  that  he  was 
delineations  gave  to  this  trite  subject  the  tiberator  of  the  captive.  A  note  re- 
the  interest  of  novelty.  The  lofty  spirit  spectuig  the  remittance  of  a  sum  of  mon- 
which  shines  in  this  book  is  still  more  ey  to  a  banker,  found  by  his  executors 
conspicuous  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  which  among  his  papers,  led  to  the  discoveiy 
appeared  in  1748.  In  this  work,  which  of  this  act  of  liberality.  It  has  given  oc- 
exhibits  tlie  laws  of  states,  in  their  broad  casion  to  the  drama  Le  BienfaU  anonyfne, 
connexion  with  their  other  elements  of  His  mildness,  good  humor,  and  courteous- 
public  life,  the  author  distinguishes  three  ness,  were  always  equal ;  his  conversa- 
forms  of  government, — the  democratic,  the  tion  easy,  instructive  and  entertaining, 
monarchical,  and  the  despotic,  and  shows  After  his  death,  a  collection  of  his  wori^ 
that  the  laws  must  correspond  to  the  was  published  at  London,  in  1759  (3  vols., 
principles  of  these  forms.    The  distinction  4to.].    In  1788,  there  appeared  a  good 

15  of  great  importance,  and  leads  the  au-  edition  (in  5  vols.),  to  which  must  be  add- 
thor  to  a  great  variety  of  deductions.  The  ed  a  volume  of  (Evxrts  Postkumes,  that 
style,  without  always  being  correct,  is  en-  appeared  in  1798.  The  most  complete 
eigetic.  This  work  mayte  termed  a  code  editions  are  those  of  Basle,  of  1799,  in  8 
of  national  law,  and  its  author  may  be  vols.,  and  of  Paris,  1796,  in  5  vols.  They 
termed  the  legislator  of  the  human  fkmily:  contain  several  other  woiks  of  Montes- 
quieu, such  as  the  Ihnple  de  Grdde,  a 

*  He  was  oAen  accustomed  to  sav,  jocosely,  of  kind  of  poem  in  prose.    A  history  of 

lus  own  conduct  in  his  travels,  J,^  In  FVance,  I  j^^^  xi,  which  he  had  COmposedT  WB8  • 

was  the  friend  of  everybody;  m  Encland,  of  no-  r_:  l  •        l  "**"*,  "^  ""**  ^vuj|w«^«,  ^an  • 

body }  m  Italy,  I  had  to  complbnooS  cviiy  one,  ^  ^}pS  burned  by  the  author  by  mia- 

and  in  Germany,  drink  every  where."  take.    Under  the  name  of  Charles  cTOirfre- 
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ptmij  Montesquiea  has  unveiled  the  soul  vidtiDg  the  emperor  in  his  capita],  Monte- 

of  a  tyrant,  in  a  conversation  between  zuma  sent  him  a  rich  present,  but  fbrbade 

Solla  and  Eucrates.    OfhiB  LeOreafaim-  his  farther  advance.     Cortes,  however, 

HirtSy  which  appeared  in  1767,  several  are  heeded  not  this  prohibition,  and  the  em-, 

interestinfp     in    his  twenty-sixth    year,  peror,  intimidated,  began  vainly  to  nego- 

Montesqmeu  married,  and  the  fruits  of  this  tiate  for  the  departure  of  the  Spaniaras. 

marriage  were  one  son  and  two  daughters.  His  despotic  government   having  made 

The  first  published  a  romance,  in  1783,  him  many  enenfies,  who  willingly  joined 

ArsBce  and  Ismene,  which  was  ^probably  Cortes,  and  assisted  him  in  his  progress  to 

written  by  Montesquieu,  in  his  younger  Mexico,  he  ^as  obliged  to  consent  to  the 

yeaiB,  and,  perhaps,  intended  originally,  as  advance  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  he 

Grimm  suggests,  to  form  an  episode  in  assigned  quarters  in  the  town  of  Cholula, 

the  Ziettru  iPtrscsMS.    To  his  grandson,  where  he  plotted  their  destruction.    His 

the  baron  Montesquieu,  who  died  without  plot  being  discovered,  a  massacre  of  the 

children,  at  London,  July  27, 1824,  Napo-  Cholulans  followed,  and  Cortes  proceeded 

leon,  from  respect  to  the  author  of  the  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  Monte- 

Esprit  des  Lns,  restored  the  property  of  zuma  was  determined  how  to  receive  him. 

hia  grandfather,  which  had  been  confis-  His  timidity  prevailed,  and,  meeting  the 

cated  during  the  inevolution.  Spanish  leader  in  great  state,  he  conducted 

MoNTB  VIDEO,  or  CiSFLATUvo ;  a  re-  him  with  much  respect  to  the  quarters 
public  of  South  America,-between  Brazil  allotted  to  him.  The  mask  was,  however, 
OD  the  east  and  north,  Paraguay  on  the  soon  removed :  Cortes  seized  Montezuma 
north- west,  and  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  in  the  heart  of  his  capital,  and  kept  him  as 
west,  washed  by  the  Uruguay,  the  Rio  de  a  hostage  at  the  Spanish  quarters.  (See 
la  Plata,  and  the  Atlantic  It  was  declar-  Cortes,)  He  was  at  first  treated  with  re- 
ed an  independent  republic,  by  a  treaty  spect,  which  was  soon  chaneed  into  insult, 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil,  in  a^d  fetters  were  put  on  his  legs.  He  was 
1826.    (See  Banda  OrierUal,)  at  length  obliced  to  acknowledge  his  vas- 

MoHTE  Video,  or  S.  Felipe  ;  capital  salaee  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but  he  could 
of  the  republic  of  Monte  Video,  on  the  not  be  brought  to  change  his  religion.  He 
northera  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  near  was  constantly  planning  how  to  deliver 
TUB  mouth ;  lat  34°  54'  S. ;  Ion.  56P 14'  W. ;  himself  and  his  countrymen ;  and  when 
1520  miles  north-east  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Cortes,  with  great  part  of  his  forces,  was 
Near  the  port  rises  the  mountain  fit>m  obliged  to  march  out  to  oppose  Narvaez, 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  on  which  the  Mexicans  rose  up  and  furiously  attack- 
there  is  a  light-house.  The  city  is  built  on  ed  the  Spaniards  who  remained.  The 
a  gentle  ascent,  and  is  fortified ;  the  streets  return  of  their  commander  alone  saved  the 
are  wide,  straight,  and  well-paved  ;  the  latter  from  destruction,  and  hostilities 
houses  generally  ofone  story,  with  flat  roofs,  were  going  forward,  when  Montezuma, 
Tlie  principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  still  the  prisoner  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
The  climate  Is  moist ;  storms  are  frequent  induced  to  advance  to  the  battiements  of 
in  summer,  and  the  cold  is  severe  in  the  the  Spanish  fortress,  in  his  royal  robes, 
winter  months,  June,  July  and  August  and  attempt  to  pacify  his  subjects.  His 
The  port  is  the  best  on  the  Plata.  The  address  only  excited  indignation,  and,  be- 
expoits  are  tallow,  hides,  and  salt  beef;  ing  struck  on  the  temple  with  a  stone,  he 
impcMts,  manufactured  goods,  coflee,  su-  fell  to  the  ground.  Kvery  attention  was 
car,  &c ;  population  10,000.  Monte  Vi-  paid  to  him  by  Cortes,  from  motives  of 
deo  was  built  by  a  Spanish  colony  from  policy ;  but,  rejecting  all  nourishment,  he 
BQenoa  Ayres,  and  was  a  long  time  an  tore  off  his  bandages,  and  soon  after  ex- 
object  of  ambition  to  Portugal.  When  '  pored,  spurning  every  attempt  at  conver- 
the  former  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  sion.  This  event  took  place  in  .the  sum- 
the  Brazilian  court  seized  the  opportunity  ^mer  of  1520.  He  lefr  two  sons  and  three 
of  taking  possession  of  it.  It  was  recov-  daughters,  who  were  converted  to  the 
ered,  after  a  long  siege,  in  1814,  and  re-  Catholic  faith. — Charles  V  gave  a  grant 
taken  by  the  Brazilians  in  1821.  By  Uie  of  lands,  and  the  titie  of  count  ofMontezu- 
treaty  of  1828  it  became  the  capital  of  a  ma,  to  one  of  the  sons,  who  was  the 
republic  of  the  same  name.  (See  Banda  founder  of  a  noble  family  in  Spain.  (See 
OiitniaL)  Robertson's  History  ofAmtrica.) 

MoivTEZUMA ;  emperor  of  Mexico,  at  MoNTFAtrcoN,  Bernard  de,  a  French 

die  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.     In  Benedictine,  of  the  con^gation  of  St 

1519,  when  Cortez  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Maur,  celebrated  as  a  critic  and  antiquary, 

Mexico,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  was  of  noble  descent,  and  was  bom  at  the 
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casde  of  Soulage,  in  Languedoc,  in  1655.  inhabitants  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Idnff 
When  young,  he  engaged  in  military  ser- .  declaring  that  they  would  renounce  their 
vice,  which  he  quitted,  and,  in  1675,  took  allegiance  if  Montfbrt  was  not  removed, 
the  monastic  vows.  In  1688,  he  publish-  He  was  accordingly  recalled,  and,  accord- 
ed, conjoindy  with  fathere  Lopin  and  ing  to  some  accounts,  examined  before 
Pouget,  a  volume  entided  AnaUcta  ChrtBCOy  the  lords,  but  acquitted.  A  violent  per- 
8W€  varia * OpusculcL  One  of  his  great  sonaL  altercation  between  the  king. and 
undertakings  was  an  edition  of  the  works  the  haughW  earl  ensued,  in  whicn  the 
of  Athanasius,  which  appeared  in  1698  former  appued  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
(in  3  vols.,  folio).  He  then  visited  Rome,  iraUor  to  his  subject,  and  the  latter  gave 
where  he  exercised  the  functions  of  agent-  his  sovereign  the  lie.  A  reconciliation 
general  of  the  congi'egation ;  and,  on  his  was,  however,  effected,  and  De  Montfort 
return  from  Rome,  published  an  account  was  employed  on  several  occaaons,  in  a 
of  his  observations,  under  the  tide  of  diplomatic  and  military  capacity.  As  the 
Diarium  lUdicum ;  and,  in  1706,  a  coUec-  dissatisfaction  of  the  but)ns  with  the  gov- 
tion  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  emment  assumed  a  more  decided  tone, 
fathers,  with  a  Latin  translation,  notes  the  name  of  this  nobleman  is  more  fie- 
and  remarks.  In  1708  appeared  his  quently  mentioned.  He  concerted,  wiUi 
Pal(Bogrcphia  Grttcoy  aive  de  Orlu  et  Pro-  the  principal  barons,  a  plan  of  reform, 
grtssu  Jjiterarum  Grcscartmu  Among  his  and,  in  1258,  they  appeared  in  i>arliament 
subsequent  labors  are  the  Htxtwla  of  Ori-  armed,  and  demanded  that  the  adminis- 
gen  (1713,  2  vols.,  folio^ ;  an  edition  of  the  tration  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  24 
worksofChrysostom(i3  vols.)  folio);  and  barons,  who  were  empowered  to  re- 
Les  Monuments  de  laMonarcfde  FVanfaise,  dress  grievances,  and  to  reform  the  state. 
His  works  in  folio  alone  form  44  volumes.  These  concessions  were  called  the  provia- 
The  most  important  of  his  productions  is  ions  qf  Oxford^  the  pai'liament  having 
the  treasure  of  classical  archesology,  en-  been  holden  at  that  place.  The  adminis- 
titled  L^AnHquiU  exfliquU  et  represenUe  en  tration  of  the  24  guardians^  at  the  head 
Figures,  with  the  supplement,  15  volumes,  of  whom  was  Leicester,  continued  for 
folio,  containing  1200  plates.  His  deaih  several  years.  In  1262,  Henry  made  an 
took  place  at  die  abbey  of  St.  .Germain-  attempt  to  escape  from  their  authority,  but 
des-Pr6s,  1741.  English  translations  have  was  constrained  to  submit,  by  the  vieor 
been  published  of  me  Diarium  RdUcum  and  activity  of  Leicester,  and  agreed  that 
and  AntiquiU  explimUe,  their  power  should  be  continued  during 

MoNTF£RRAT  (Monieferraio) ;  formerly  the  reign  of  his  successor.    This  stipula- 

a  duchy  of  Italy,  bounded  by  Piedmont,  tion  soon  led  to  new  troubles,  and  both 

Genoa  and  die  Milanese ;  the  capital  was  parties  finallv  consented  to  refer  the  sub- 

Casale.    It  now  belongs  to  the  Sardinian  ject  to  the  arbitration  of  St.  Louis.     The 

territories.    Mention  is  made  of  a  marquis  barons  refused  to  abide  by  his  decision, 

of  Montferrat  in  980.    It  was  erected  into  and  hostilities  again  commenced,  which 

a  duchy  by  Maximilian,  in  1573.    In  1G31,  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Leicester,  at  the 

a  part  of  it  was  ceded  to  Savoy,  by  the  battle  of  Lewea    His  arrogance  and  ra- 

duke    of   Mantua,   to    whose   ancestors  pacity  seem  to  have  raised  a  powerful  party 

Charles  V  had  granted  it  in  1536.    In  against  him  among  the  barons,  and,accord- 

1703,  the  remainder  was  annexed  to  the  ing  to  some,  this  was  the  motive  which 

same  duchy,  by  the  emperor.    Since  that  induced  him  to  summon  knights  of  shires 

period,  it  has  shared  tJ|;ie  fate  of  Savoy,  and  burgesses  to  the  parliament  which 

(Sec  Savoy,)  convened  in  1265.    Whatever  may  have 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  earl  of  Leicester,  been  his  motives,  however,  he  thus  bo- 
son of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  distin-  came  the  founder  of  the  English  house 
guished  himself  by  his  activity,  zeal  and  of  commons.  In  the  same  year  he  feU,  at 
severity  in  the  crusade  against  the  Aibi-  the  batde  of  Evesham,  in  which  the  royal 
genses,  was  bom  in  France,  and,  in  1231,  forces  were  led  by  prince  Edward.  (See 
retired  to  England,  on  account  of  some  Edward  L)  In  attempting  to  rally  his 
dispute  with  queen  Blanche.  Henry  III  troops,  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the 
received  him  very  kindly,  bestowed  upon  enemy,  he  was  surrounded  and  slain, 
him  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  which  nad  His  body,  after  being  mutilated  in  the 
formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  '  most  barbarous  and  indecent  manner,  was 
gave  him  his  sister,  the  countess  dowager  laid  before  lady  Mortimer,  the  wife  of  his 
of  Pembroke,  in  marriage.  Henry  soon  implacable  enemy.  His  memory  was 
afler  appointed  him  seneschal  of  Gascony,  long  revered  by  the  people,  as  that  of  one 
where  he  nded  so  despotically  that  the  who  died  a  martyr  to  tiie  liberties  of  die 
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iMlm.  During  the  succeedinff  reign*  this  Paris,  but  succeeded  in  saving  himself  by 
feefing  ma  disoounigedy  but,  m  the  next  flight,  and  went  to  England.  In  1573,  he 
raieraticMiy  he  was  called  St,  Simon  the  brought  a  powerful  fleet,  partly  fitted  out 
Migkiemts.  Miracles  were  ascribed  to  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  relief  of  Ro- 
lum,  and  the  p|eople  murmured  that  canon-  chelle,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Catho- 
IzatKHK  was  withheld  from  him.  Though  licfs,  but  did  not  eflect  any  thing,  and, 
SioMHi  de  Montfbrt  was  slain,  his  lifeless  returning  to  Normandy,  connected  him- 
remaiiis  outraged,  and  his  acts  branded  as  self  with  the  Protestant  nobksae  of  that 
those  of  a  usurper,  yet,  in  spite  of  author-  province.  After  several  battles,  he  was 
ity  and  piejudioe,  his  bold  and  fortunate  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  casde 
innovation  survived.  He  disclosed  to  the  of  Domfit>nt,  where,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous 
worid  (whether  conscious  or  not  of  the  resistance,  he  was  atlength  overpowered 
impoitance  of  his  measure)^  the  great  ifiLsj  27, 1574),  and  made  prisoner,  by  the 
principle  of  popular  representation,  ¥^ich  royalist  general  Matignon.  By  the  corn- 
has  dnwn  forth  liberty  from  the  walls  of  mand  of  Catharine  of  Meilici,  Matignon 
ain^  cities,  haa  removed  all  barriers  to  transferred  his  captive  to  Paris,  where  he 
the  extent  of  popular  governments,  and  was  beheaded,  June  26  of  the  same  year, 
has  given  them  a  regularity,  order  and  displaying  the  most  heroic  courage  on  the 
rigor  which  put  to  shame  the  boasted  scaiSbld. 
eneigj  of  despotism.  Montoomert,  Richard,  a  major-gen- 

MoifTooLFiER,  Jacques  Etienne,  the  eral  in  the  army  of  the  U.  States,  was 
inventor  of  the  balloon,  the  son  of  a  paper-  bom  in  1737,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
maker,  was  bom  at  Vidalon-l^s-Annonai,  embraced  the  professson  x)f  arms,  and 
in  17^  and,  with  his  elder  brother,  Jo'  served  under  Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  in  1759; 
jqA  Mdtad  (bom  1740,  died  1810),  de-  but,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  left  his 
voted  hijnself  totheatudy  of  mathemadcs,  regiment,  although  his  prospects  of  pro- 
mechanics^  physics  and  chemistry.  They  motion  were  fair.  He  then  removed  to 
carried  on  me  manuftctory  of  their  father  America,  for  which  countiy  he  enter- 
tocether,  and  were  the  first  who  made  tained  a  deep  affection,  purchased  an 
vwim  paper.  Joseph  was  also  the  in-  estate  in  New  York,  about  100  miles  from 
ventor  of  the  vniter-ram,  which  raises  the  city,  and  married  a  daughter  of  judge 
water  to  the  height  of  60  feet  His  broth-  Livingston.  His  feelings  in  tavor  of  Amer- 
er  died  in  1799.    (See  Aeronautics.)  ica  were  so  well  known,  that,  on  the  com- 

MoirreoHSRT,   Gabriel,  count  de  ;   a  meccement  of  the  revolutionaiy  strucgle, 
French  knight,  celebrated  for  his  valor  he  was  intrasted  with  the  command  of 
and  his  ftte.    In  his  youth,  he  was  die  the  continental  forces  in  the  northern  de- 
innocent  cause  of  the  death  of  Hemy  II.  partment,   in  conjunction   with   general 
That  prince  had  aheady  broken  several  Schuvler.    The  latter,  however,  fell  sick, 
laaees,  at  a  tournament  held  in  1559,  in  and  the  chief  command,  in  ^consequence, 
honcxr  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  who,  after 
Elizabeth  with  Pliihp,kmg  of  Spain,  when  various  successes  (the  reduction  of  Fort 
he  desired  to  run  a  tilt  with  the  young  Chamblee,  the  capture  of  St  John's,  and 
HoDteomery,  then  a  lieutenant   in  the  of  MontreaJ),  proceeded  to  the  siege  of 
Scotcn   guards.     The   hitter   consented  Quebec    This  he  commenced  Dec.  I, 
with  great  reluctance,  but  finally  yielded,  1775,  after  baring  formed  a  junction  with 
when  he  saw  that  Henry  was  displeased  colonel  Arnold,  at  Point-aux-Trembles ; 
with  his  refusal    In  the  encounter,  his  but,  as  his  artillery  was  not  of  sufiicient 
knoe  struck  with  such  riolence  on  the  calibre  to  make  the  requisite  impresaion, 
visor  of  the  king,  ah  to  raise  it,  and  pass  he  determined  upon  attempting  the  cap- 
duvNigh  his  head,  just  above  the  right  tureof  the  place  by  storm.    He  made  all 
eye.    The  prince  died  11  days  after,  com-  his  airanflements^  and  advanced,  at  the 
manding  that  Montgomery  should  not  be  head  of  the  New  York  troops,  along  the 
proceeded  acainst  on  account  of  the  acci-  St  Lawrence.    He  assisted,  with  his  own 
dent.    The  latter  retired  to  his  estate  in  hands»  in  pulling  up  the  pickets,  that  ob- 
Normandv,  which  he  left,  for  a  time,  to  structed  his  approach  to  the  second  bar- 
tnvel,  and  returned  to  France  at  the  time  rier,  which  he  wa^  resolved  to  force,  when 
of  the  first  civil  war,  in  which  he  acted  as  the  only  sun  fired  finom  the  battery  of  the 
a  leader  of  the  Protestants.    He  defended  enemy  killed  him  and  his  two  aid-de- 
Houen,  with  great  bravery,  against  the  camps.    The  three  fell  at  the  same  time, 
rmd  army,  in  1562,  and,  on  the  capture  and  rolled  upon  the  ice  formed  upon 
ofthe  city,  made  his  escape  to  Havre.    On  the  river.    The  next  day  his  body  was 
the  oigfat  of  St  Barthofemew^  he  was  at  brought  into  Quebec,  and  buried  without 

2* 
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any  mark  of  distuietioti.  Congress  di-  Duriog  his  confinement,  he  wrote  a  vol' 
reeled  a  monument,  with  an  inscription,  ume  of  poems,  which  he  published  in 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  and  placed  1797,  under  the  tide  of  Prison  Amuse- 
in  front  of  St  Paul's  church,  in  New  menta  In  the  following  year,  he  gave  to 
York,  and,  July  8, 1818,  his  remains  were  the  press  a  volume  of  essays,  called  the 
brought  from  Quebec,  in  consequence  of  Whisperer.  His  Battle  of  Alexandria, 
a  resolve  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  and  other  poems,  in  the  first  volume  of 

^  interred  near  the  monument     General  tlie  Poetical  Register,  were  extensively 

Montgomery  was  gifted  with  fine  abilides,  admired.    Encouraged  by  the  applause 

-  and  had  received  an  excellent  education,  which  was  bestowed  on  his  contributions, 
His  noilitary  talents,  especialty,  were  great ;  he  ventured,  in  1806,  to  give  to  the  world 
his  measures  were  taken  with  judgment,  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,-  and  other 
and  executed  with  vigor.  The  sorrow'for  Poems,  and,  in  spite  of  a  severe  <niticisni 
his  loss  was  heightened  by  the  esteem  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  they  roee  into 
which  his  amiable  character  had  gained  popularity,  and  established  his  reputation, 
him.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was  His  subsequent  works  are,  the  West  In- 
only  38  years  of  age.  dies,  a  Poem,  and  other  Poems  (1810) ; 
'  Montgomery,  James,  a  living  English  the  World  before  the  Flood,^181d);  Verses 
poet,  bom  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  in  1771,  to  the  Memory  of  Richard  Reynolds, 
is  the  eldest  son  of  a  Moravian  minister,  (1816|;  Thoughts  on  Wheels,  a  Poem 

'  and  was  educated  at  the  Moravian  semi-  (1817);    Greenland,   and   other   Poems 

naiy  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  (1819);   Pofyhvmnia,  Songs  to  Foreign 

After  this  period^  he  never  saw  his  parents.  Music  (1821 ) ;  Songs  of  Zion,  (1822) ;  Pel- 

They  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to  ican  Island  (1827);  Voyages  of  Tyerman 

preach  to  the  Negroes,  and  feU  the  victims  and  Bennet(mi8sionary  agents)  in  the  South 

t>f  disease.    Montgomery  continued  ten  Seas,  China,  &c'.  (1831).    He  is  not  to  be 

years  at  Fulneck,  during  which  he  ac-  confounded  with  Robert  Montgotiiiery,  au- 

quired  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German,  thor  of  several  poems — Omnipresence  of 

To  poetry  he  was  early  devoted^  for  he  the    Deity   (1®J8) ;    Universal    Prayer ; 

began  to  write  verses  when  he  was  only  Death ;   a  Vision  of  Hell ;   a  Vision  of 

10  years  old,  had  filled  three  volumes  by  Heaven  (1829);  Satan  (1830) ;  which  have 

the  time  that  he  was  12,  and,  before  he  passed  through  several  editions,  and  had 

was  14,  had  comix)sed  a  mock  heroic  an  extenave  circulation  in  England, 

poem,  of  more  than  a  thousand  lines.    In  Moivtu  ;  the  12th  part  of  the  year,  and 

.  his  15th  year,  he  projected  an  epic  poem  so  called  from  the  moon,  by  whose  mo- 
on the  wars  of  Alfred.  His  tutors  en-  tions  it  was  regulated,  being  properly  the 
deavored,  in  vain,  to  wean  him  fix>m  that  time  in  which  the  moon  nms  through  the 
love  of  the  muse  which  they  believed  to  zodiac.  (For  the  civil  division  of  months, 
be  incompatible  with  his  intended  calling  see  the  articles  Calendar^  and  Epoch.) 
ofa  minister  of  the  gospel;  and,  at  length,  The  lunar  month  is  either  illuminative, 
they  consented  that  he  should  turn  his  at-  periodical,  or  synodical.  lUummative 
tention  to  lay  pursuits.  He  was  placed  monih  is  the  interval  between  the  first 
with  a  person  who  kept  a  shop  at  Mirfield,.  appearance  of  one  new  moon  and  that  of 
but  this  ratuation  he  soon  quitted  for  the  next  fi>llowing.  As  the  moon  appears 
another  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  finally,  sometimes  sooner  after  one  change  than 
with  a  volume  of  his  poems,  he  travelled  after  anothw,  the  quantity  of  the  illumina- 
to  London,  and,  for  some  time,  was  in  tive  month  is  not  always  the  same.  The 
the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Harrison,  in  that  city.  Turks  and  Arabs  reckon  by  this  month. 
In  1792,  Montgomery  settied  at  Sheflield,  Lunar  periodical  monih  is*  the  time  in 
and  en«iged  widi  Mr.  Galea,  the  publisher  which  tne  moon  runs  through  the  zodiac, 
of  the  Sheffield  Register.  Mr.  Gales,  be-  or  returns  to  the  same  point  anin,  the 
inff  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  was  quantity  of  which  is  27  days,  7  hours, 
obliffed  to  leave  England,  in  1794,  and,  43  minutes,  8  seconds.  Lunar  mnodical 
by  the^assistance  ofa  fiiend,  Montgomeiy  month,  called  also  a  hmaHon,  is  the  time 
was  enabled  to  become  the  proprietor  of  between  two  conjunctions  of  the  moon 
the  paper,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  with  the  sun,  or  between  two  new  moons, 
to  that  of  the  Iris.  Two  prosecutions  thequantityof  which  is  29  days,  12  hours, 
were  successively  instituted  against  him ;  44  minutes,  3  seconds,  11'''.  The  ancient 
on  the  first  of  which  he  was  sentenced  to  Romans  used  lunar  months,  and  made 
a  fine  of  £20  and  to  three  months'  im-  them  alternately  ofS^and  30  days.  They 
prisonment,  and,  on  the  second,  to  a  fine  marked  the  days  of  each  month  by 
of  £30  and  an  incarceration  of  six  months,  three  terms,  viz.,  eofendf,  nonet,  and  idu. 
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• 

Sdar  mmdk  ii  the  time  in  which  thctsun  state  of  his  health,  and  the  effects  of  his 

imiB  through  one  entire  sign  of  the  eclip-  wounds,  did  not  permit  him  to  undeno 

tic,  the  mean  quantity  of  which  is  30  days,  the  fetigiies  of  actual  military  service,  Na- 

10  hovuB,  29  minutes,  5  seconds,  being  the  poleon  employed  him  hi  various  impor- 

IShh  part  of  965  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  tant  missions,  and'atUkched  him  to  his  own 

the  mean  solar  year.     Astronondeal,  or  person,  as  one  of  his  chamberlains.    He 

naiural  month,  is  that  measured  by  some  was  afterwards    appointed  to  the  eom- 

cxBct  intemi],  corresponding  to  the  motion  mand  of  the  deparonent  of  the  Loire,  and 

of  the  son  or  moon ;  such  are  the  lu-  was  proceeding  to  oppose  a  vigorous  re- 

nar  and  solar  months  above  mentioned,  sistance  to  the  Austrians,  when  he  re- 

CwUy  or  common  nundhf  is  an  interval  of  a  oeived  the  news  of  the  emperor's  abdica- 

certain  number  of  whole  davs,  approach-  tion.    His  first  thought  was  to  resign  his 

ing  neariy  to  the  quantity  of  some  astro-  command,  and  hasten  to  his  master  at 

nomical  month.    These  may  be  either  Versailles.    From  this  hour,  his  fate  and 

Innar  or  solar.     The  eivU  hmar  mofiih  thatofNapoleon  became  inseparable.    He 

consists  alternately  of  29  and  30  day&  held  the  rank  of  general  during  the  hun- 

Thus  will  two  civil  months  be  eoual  to  dred  days.    He  served  Napoleon  ail  cham- 

two   astronomical  ones,  abating  for  the  berlain,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  both 

odd  minutes ;  and  so  the  new  moon  will  at  the  palace  Ely^e  and  at  Mahnaison ; 

be  kept  to  the  first  day  of  such  civil  and,  finally,  with  his  wife  and  children^ 

months^  for  a  long  time  together.    This  voluntarily  partook  of  the  ex-emperor's 

was  the  month  in  civil  or  conunon  use  imprisonment  at  St  Helena,  and  continued 

among  the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  vrith  him  till  the  period  of  his  decease, 

till  the  time  of  Julius  Cnsar.    The  ewU  He  was  executor  of  the  emp«;or,  and  has 

idar  month  consisted  alternately  of  30  since  returned  to  Paris,  where,  in  connex- 

and  31  days,  excepting  one  month  of  the  ion  with  Gouxgaud,  he  edited  the  MSB. 

J2,  which  consisted  only  of  29  days,  but  of  Napoleon. 

every  fouith  year  of  30  days.    The  form        Monti  Vingenzo,  one  of  the  most  eel- , 

of  dvil  months  was  introduced  by  Julius  ebrated  modem  poets  of  Italy,  bom  at 

Ctesar.    Under  Augustus,  the  sixth  month  Fusignano,  m  the  territory  of  Ferrara, 

(till  then,  from  its  fdaoe,  called  SextUis)  about    1753,    studied    at   Ferrara,    after 

received  the  name  Augustus  (now  August),  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  found 

in  honor  of  that  prince ;  and,  to  make  the  patrons,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of 

compliment  still  ereater,  a  day  was  added  Lulgi  Brasehi,  nephew  of  the  pope.    As 

to  it,  which  made  it  consist  of  31  days,  he  wore  the  clerical  dress,  he  was  called 

though,  till  then,  it  had  only  contained  30  ahbate  MantL    The  Arcadia  l^ceived  him 

d^s ;  to  compensate  for  which  a  day  was  as  a  member.    Excited  by  the  fame  of 

taken  fiom  Febraaiy,  making  it  consist  of  Alfieri,  he  wrote  two  tragedies— Crofeofio 

28  days,  and  29  every  fourth  year.    Such  Manfttdo,  and  Aristodemo — the  splendid 

are  the  civil  or  calendar  months  now  used  style  of  which  was  indeed  admired,  but 

through  Europe. — Monthy  in  English  stat-  the  plots  were  thought  too  tragic,  and  dra- 

ufees  is  a  lunar  month,  of  28  days,  uidess  maUc  action  was  wanting.    The  murder 

otherwise  expressed.  of  the  French  ambassador  Basseville,  at 

MoNTHOLON,  Charies  Tristan,  count  de,  Rome,  gave  occasion  to  the  poem  Bastnl- 

justly  celebrated  for  his  generous  adhe-  liana,  in  which  he  closely  imitates  Dante, 

ranoe  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  illustri-  This  work,  distinguished  for  the  splendor 

ons  mastOT,  was  bora  at  Paris,  in  1783.  of  some  of  its  passages,  guned  him  a 

His  &ther  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  well-deserved  reputation.    Two  other  po- 

diBgoons,  and  young  Montholon  entered  emsythe  Musoguma  and  Faroniadt,  tire  Jess 

the  army  at  the  age  of  15.    He  com-  known  in  their  original  form,for,  the  French 

meneed  his  career  by  serving. under  Bo-  having  soon  after  entered  Rome,  the  author 

nanaite,  on  the  celebrated  da^  of  the  18th  suppressed  the  first  edition,  and  prepared 

of  Bnnnaiie,  and  was  in  the  list  of  the  offi-  a  second,  in  which  the  reproaches  former- 

oeiB  who  received  swords,  as  marks  of  ]y  directed  aipdnst  Bonaparte  and  his  ar- 

diMiDction,  fivm  the  font  consul,  on  tliat  my  were  levelled  against  the  allied  princes. 

oceamoD.   Appointed  aid-de-camp  to  mar-  Monti  was  now  appointed  secretary  of  the 

afaal  Berthier,  Wore  he  had  attamed  the  directory  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  in  Mi- 

age  of  21,  he  served  in  that  capacity,  in  Ian.    He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  having 

every  campaign  subeequent  to  that  period,  acted,  on  a  mission  to  Romagna,  the  part 

and  distinguisbed  himself,  paiticularhr  at  of  a  new  Verves ;  but  his  verses,  in  which 

the  battles  of  Austeriitz,  Wagram,  Jena  he  artfoUy  flattered  the  existing  ])owers, 

and  FriMfland.    During  a  time  when  the  kept  him  in  ofiice.    The  campaign  of 
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Suwaroff  in  Italy,  in  179QI,  obliged  him  to  part  in  that  aaaanbly.  From  that  period, 
flee  to  France.  The  battle  of  Marengo  he  came  forward,  on  every  occasion,  as 
restored  him  to  Milan,  where  he  sung  the  one  of  die  most  determined  of  the  royalist 
Death  of  MascheronL  This  poem  ezcit-  party,  and  sometimes  carried  his  zeal  to  a 
ed  almost  as  much  admiration  as  the  Baa-  length  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
vtUiana,  but,  as  some  satirical  hits  gave  of-  that  he  espoused.  He  did  infinite  mis- 
fence,  he  did  not  finish  it  He  was  scarce-  chief  to  the  monarch,  by  his  opposition  to 
ly  appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Mirabeau,  at  a  moment  when  that  orator 
the  college  of  Brera  when  he  received  an  was  desirous  of  giving  his  powerful  sup- 
invitation  to  Pavia,  as  professor  of  elo-  port  to  the  tottering  throne.  In  1791,  he 
quence ;  but  Napoleon  appointed  him  his-  was  guilty  of  a  creat  want  of  foresight,  in 
toriographer  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  voting  for  the  self-denying  decree,  which 
with  the  charge  of  celebrating  his  achieve-  ordered  that  the  members  of  the  national 
ments.  Accordingly  the  poet  composed  assembly  should  not  be  elected  to  the 
his  Bardo  ddta  S3^  iwrcLoi  whicn  six  ensuing  legislative  body.  By  this  absurd 
cantos  appeared  in  1806b  This  yery  sin-  decree,  all  political  influence  was  throv^n 
gular  work  met  vrith  strong  disapproba-  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hostile 
tion,  against  which  Monti  attempted  a  vin-  to  the  monarchy.  M.  Mondosier  emi- 
dication,  in  a  letter  to  BettinellL  He  then  grated,  and,  after  having  been  employed 
went  to  Naples  to  ioin  Joseph  Bonaparte,  on  the  continent  till  17^  he  settled  in 
where  he  published  ^e  seventh  canto  of  England,  where  he  became  the  proprietor 
the  BardOf  which  was  received  with  no  and  editor  of  the  Counrier  dt  LondnSf 
more  approlMition.  His  tragedy  Ca^o  '  which  he  conducted  on  the  same  princi- 
Gracco  likewise  found  Utde  fiivor,  as  also  pies  that  he  had  manifested  in  the  national 
some  musical  dramas.  The  poetry  was  assembly.  In  1800,  he  was  selected  to 
considered  as  too  dose  an  imitation  of  proceed  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
Dante,  though  not  without  many  beauties,  ponng  to  Bonaparte  a  sovereigntv  in  Italy, 
Monti  now  translated  the  Satires  of  Juve-  on  condition  of  his  r^toring  the  Bour- 
nal,  and  (without,  as  he  confessed  himself^  bons  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was 
understanding  Greek)  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  arrested  at  Calais,  and  conveyed  to  the 
In  1815,  he  composed  for  the  city  of  Mi-  Temple,  where,  however,  he  was  con- 
Ian  a  cantata  in  honor  of  the  emperor  fined  only  96  hours,  Fouch^  having  de- 
Francis.  He  died  in  October,  1828.  clared  that  the  arrest  arose  from  a  mi^ake; 
Monti  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  great  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  to 
poetic  talent ;  his  countrymen  called  him  quit  France  in  ten  days.  During  those 
U  DcuuU  enf^entilito.  His  Propotta  di  oj-  ten  days,  he  had  secret  audiences  of  the 
cune  Correxumi  td  •A^giunte  cd  Voeaholar  minister  for  the  foreign  department,  who 
rio  fikUa  Choca  contains  a  treasure  of  crit-  informed  him,  ostensibly  m  confidence, 
ical  and  lexicographical  information  on  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  first  consul  to 
the  Italian  language.  A  complete  edition  reestablish  the  ancient  church  of  France, 
of  his  works,  with  a  notice  or  his  life,  has  to  recall  the  emigrants,  and  restore  the 
been  announced  by  his  daug^hter.  unsold  property,  and  to  destroy  the  rem- 

MoNTicBLLO ;  a  conical  hill,  on  which  nants  of  Jacobinism,  and  bring  back  social 

is  the  house  formeriv  the  residence  of  order.    On  Ids  return  to  England,  Mout- 

Thomas  Jefierson,  the  third    president  losier  began  to  change  the  tone  of  his 

of  the  U.  States.    It  is  atuated  in  Albe-  journal ;  and  the  Briti^  government,  in 

marle  county,  Virginia,  two  miles  south-  consequence,  withdrew  its  protection  finom 

east  of  Chariottesville ;  Ion.  78°  48^  W. ;  him.    In  1801,  the  ministen  of  die  police 

lat  38°  8^  N.    The  summit  on  which  the  and  foreign  department  invited  him  back 

house  stands  is  580  feet  above  Rivanna  to  his  country,  and  he  accepted  the  invita- 

river,  which  flows  at  its  base,  and  aflbrds  tion.    He  setded  at  Paris,  and  continued 

an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.    The  his  journal  there,  but  dropped  it  a^  the 

hcNuse  has  lately  been  sold.  end  of  three  months,  and  was  placed  in 

MoNTLOSiER,  Francois  Dominique  Reg-  the   ofilce   of  the   foreign   department, 

nault,  count  de,  is  descended  of  an  ancient  Though  he  did  not  give  his  vote  on  the 

family  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  in  subject  of  raising  Napoleon  to  the  impe- 

which  province  he  was  bom  about  1760.  rial  digiutyj  yet  he  retained  his  place.-  The 

In  1789,.  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  emperor,  soon  after,  oidered  him  to  writs 

states-general,  by  the  nobility  of  Riom.  a  work  on  the  ancient  monarehy,  and  the 

It  was  noty  iiowever,  till  after  the  events  causes  of  the  revolution — a  task  on  which 

of  the  5thi  and  6th  of  October,  in  that  Mondoder  was  occupied  for  four  yean ; 

jear,  that  he  began  to  take  a  conspicuous  and  he  next  employee!  him,  fixr  15  months^ 
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regular  coirespondent  on  political  Beats  and  several  charitable  institutions  and 

«i&m.    About  the  close  of  18152,  Montlo-  manufactories.    Large  quantities  of^plas- 

aer  requested  permission  to  travel  in  Italy,  ter  of  Paris  are  obtained  from  its  quarries. 

Ibr  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  in  Morthirail,  Battle  or,  in  1814.  (See 

natural  lustory — a  puisuit  which  he  had  ChatiUon,) 

ftnnerty  preferred  to  all  others.  His  re-  MozfTMOREZfCT,  or  Enorikn  ;  a  village 
quest  was  granted,  and  he  was  liberally  about  nine  miles  from  Paris,  situated  on  a 
rapptied  with  the  means  of  travelling  in  rising  ground,  which  overlooks  die  oele- 
coinfort  After  the  first  restoration,  he  brated  valley  of  Montmorency,  on  the  bor- 
pnblished  his  work  On  the  French  Mon-  ders  of  the  forest  of  the  same  name.  In 
arcfay,  fix>m  its  Establishment  to  the  pres-  this  beautiful  valley  is  the  hermitage 
ent  Period  (3  vols.,  8vo.],  to  which  he  where  Rousseau  wrote  his  iSmUej  and 
subsequently  added  several  supplementary  his  JSTotmeUe  HiUnge,  and  which  was  afler- 
volumes,  brinjpng  it  down  to  the  year  wards  occupied  by  Gr6tiy.  The  garden 
1821.  He  renis^  to  vote  for  the  addi-  attached  to  it  contains  a  bust  of  the  for- 
tional  act,  proposed  by  Napoleon ;  but  he  mer,  and  a  marble  monument  to  the  mem- 
was,  neveithefesB^  removed  from  office  on  ory  of  the  latter.  Montnoorency  is  now 
the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.  For  a  watering-place,  containinff  sulphureous 
feudal  institutions  Montlosier  has  a  vio-  springs,  which  supply  400  baths  a  day 
feat  and  absurd  predilection,  somewhat  The  vicinity  idSbrds  agreeable  widka. 
remaricable  in  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  Montmorenct,  Amie  de,  peer,  mar- 
centuiy.  His  Mhnoire  gur  vn  SysUmt  shal,  and  constable  of  France,  bom  in 
itUgieux  et  potiii^,  tendani  h  renotraer  la  1493,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
RiSgitm,  la  SociiU  et  U  Trdne  (1826),  di-  16th  centuiy,  distinguished  himself  under 
lected  against  the  Jesuits  and  ultra-moun-  Francis  I  in  the  wars  against  Chiu^es  V, 
tunistB,  excited  much  attention.  and  fbUowed  his  sovereign  to  Italy,  where 
Montmartre;  a  village  and  height  near  he  was  made  prisoner  with  him  at  Uie 
Paris,  rendered  celebrat^  in  recent  histo-  batde  of  Pavia  (1525),  which  wbb  fought 
nr  by  the  railitaiy  events  of  which  it  was  against  his  advice.  Francis  conferred  on 
the  theatre  during  the  two  occupations  of  hmi  the  dignity  of  constable  in  1588,  on 
the  French  capita]  by  the  allied  forces,  account  of  his  important  public  services. 
According  to  some,  it  derives  its  name  He  afterwards,  however,  lost  the  favor  of 
{Mont  Mortis)  from  a  temple  of  Mars  the  king,  on  account  of  his  having  ad 
wfakh  fbrmeriy  stood  on  its  summit;  it  vised  him  to  trust  to  the  professions  of 
was  afterwards  called  Mons  MercurU  Charies,  who,  while  in  France,  promised 
(probably  because  the  temple  was  con-  the  restoration  of  Milan.  In  the  reisn  of 
verted  to  his  service);  and,  at  a  later  peri-  Heniy  II,  Montmorency  recovered  his 
od,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  St  former  influence,  but,  owing  to  the  hatred 
Denis  and  his  disciples  here,  it  acquired  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  lost  his  oonsidera- 
tbe  name  ofMims  Martyrum ;  and  a  chap-  tion  in  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  The  ris- 
ei  took  the  place  of  the  heathen  temple,  ings  of  the  Huguenots  occasioned  his  re- 
in the  war  with  Lothaire  (978),  the  chron-  caB  to  the  court  of  Charles  IX,  and  he 
icies  relate  that  Otho  II,  emperor  of  €rer-  joined  the  duke  of  Guise  in  opposition  to 
many,  caused  a  hallelvjah  to  be  chanted  Cond^,  who  was  at  the  head  of^the  Prot- 
by  the  monks  from  the  heights  of  Mont-  estants.  The  consequence  was  a  civil 
maitre,  with  such  a  power  of  lunss  as  to  war,  which  broke  out  in  1562.  In  the 
terrify  aU  Paris.  In  1096,  Bouchard  de  battle  of  Dreux,  Montmorency  was  made 
Montmorency,  to  whom  it  belonged,  prisoner  by  the  Huguenots,  and  Cond^ 
founded  a  convent  of  monks  here,  which,  was'  captured  by  the  royal  troops.  The 
in  1133,  was  converted  into  a  nunnery  by  former  was  liberated  the  next  year,  and  in 
queen  Adelaide  (wife  of  Louis  le  Gros).  the  second  civil  war  gained  a  decisive 
This  alrfiey  afterwards  became  noted  for  victory  over  the  Huguenots,  November  1(^ 
the  dissolute  manneis  of  itsinmates.  Hen-  1567,  but  died  of  the  wounds  received  in 
ry  IV,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  fixed  his  the  action,  at  the  age  of  74  years, 
bead-quarters  here.  When  the  allies  en-  Montmoreivct,  Henry  II,  duke  de, 
toed  France,  in  1814,  Napoleon  caused  bom  1595,  was  in  his  18th  year  created 
the  nejgbts  to  be  fortified  ;  and  about  fidmiral  of  France.  After  having  defeat- 
15^000  men  defended  it  a  whole  day  ed  the  CaMnists  in  Languedoc,  and  tak- 
^gaiost  40,000  of  the  allied  troops.  Mont-  en  finom  them  several  strong  places,  he 
nartro  was  again  fortified  in  1815,  but  was  gained  a  victoiv  over  them  by  sea,  near 
nor  attacked.  It  affords  a  eood  view  of  tne  island  of  B6,  which  fell  into  his  hands. 
Ae  capitaL  and  is  occupiea  by  country-  In  1628,  he  gained  decisive  advantages 
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oyer  the  duke  de  Rohan,  leader  of  the  by  the  proxiniity  of  the  hills.    It  is  ahout 

Huguenots.  During  the  war  against  Man-  ten  miles  north-east  from  the  geographical 

tua,  in  1630,  he  held  the  chief  command  centre  of  the  state,  andisagreatthorough- 

in  Piedmont,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  fare,  the  travel  passing  through  it  inall  di- 

under  Doria,  although  they  were  superior  rections. 

to  him  in  number.  This  victory  was  fol-  Montpellier  ;  a  city  of  Fiance,  capi- 
lowed  by  the  relief  of  Casale,  and  his  ser-  ital  of  H^iault ;  Ion.  3°  53^  £.;  lat  43^3(7 
vices  were  rewarded  with  the  marshal's  N. ;  70  miles  north-west  of  Mareeilles, 
baton.  Montmorency  now  thought  him-  375  miles  from'  Paris.  It  is  an  episcopal 
self  powerful  enough  to  brave  the  influ-  see.  Population,  35^850.  It  is  situated 
ence  of  Richelieu,  and,  with  Gaston,  duke  five  mil^  fix>m  the  sea,  between  the  small 
of  Orleani^  who  was  equally  dissatisfied  rivere  Masson  and  Lez,  on  a  declivity, 
with  the  cardinal,  raised  the  standard  of  Many  of  the  streets  are  steep  and  irregu- 
rebellion  in  Languedoc  La  Force  and  lar,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  town  they 
Schombeig  were  sent  against  them ;  they  are  winding,  narrow  and  dark.  In  the 
met  at  Castelnaudaiy,  and  Montmorency,  suburbs  are  the  most  regular  streets,  and 
who,  to  inspirit  his  men,  had  thrown  htm-  the  best  houses ;  the  buildings  are  mostly 
self  into  the  royal  ranks,  was  wounded  *  of  stone.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  numer- 
and  made  prisoner.  Gaston  remained  in-  ous  churches,  hospitals,  and  other  charita- 
active.  All  France,  mindful  of  his  ser-  ble  institutions.  The  public  promenade, 
vices,  his  virtues,  and  his  victories,  desired  called  Pq^rou,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  £n- 
that  die  rigor  of  the  laws  might  be  soften-  rope ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV 
ed  in  his  fivor ;  but  Richeheu  was  resolv-  was  erected  in  it  in  1829.  Montpellier  has 
ed  to  make  an  example  of  the  bravest,  long  been  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  univer- 
most  generous  and  most  amiable  man  in  mty,  particulariy  famous  fyr  its  school  of 
France,  and  the  marshal  was  condemned  medicine  ;  this  sdU  subsists,  under  the 
to  death  by  the  parliament  of  Thoulouse.  name  of  an  academy,  and  has  three  fiicul- 
The  kmg  extended  his  mercy  so  fiur  as  to  ties.  The  anatomical  theatre  is  capable  of 
allow  the  execution  to  be  private,  and  it  containing  dOOO  persons  Other  estahiish- 
took  place  in  the  hM  dfi  vtUe,  in  Thou-  mentsare  a  botanical  garden,  museum,  cab- 
louse,  October  30, 1632.  inet  of  natural  history  and  anatomy,  the' 

MoiiTMORENCT,  Fau.s  OF ;  a  beautiful  observatory,  and  public  library  of  Kft,000 

cascade,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  volumes  and  many  valuable  manuscripts. 

Lower  Canada,  seven  miles  below  Que-  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  which  com- 

bec.    The  fiills  are  very  near  the  junction  mands  the  town  and  neighborhood.    The 

of  this  river  with  the  St  Lawrence.    The  principal    manufacture   is   verdigris,    in 

breadth  of  the  river  at  the  top  of  the  cas-  which  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 

cade  is  about  100  feet,  and  the  perpendic-  as  also  in  wool,  which  is  brought  fh>m  the 

ular  descent  246  feet.  Mediterranean ;  wine,  aqua  vitce,  Hunga- 

M0RTPEX.1ER ;  a  poet-town  of  Washing-  ry  water,  cinnamon  water,  essence  offer- 
ton  county,  Vermont,  36  miles  south-west  gemot,  lemons,  &C.,  and  likewise  great 
of  Burlington,  and  140  north  by  west  firom  quantities  of  woollen  carpets,  fustians,  and 
Boston ;  lat.  44""  16"  N. ;  Ion.  72^  35^  W. ;  silk  stockings.  These  commodities  ar« 
from  Washington  city  524  miles ;  popu-  sent  by  the  canal  to  Cette,  which  is  the 
lation  in  1820, 2308;  in  1830  the  viiiole  seaport  of  Montpellier.  This  town  is  par- 
town  contained  2965,  and  the  village  ticularly  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
1193.  Montpelier  is  the  permanent  seat  air,  and  for  its  extensive  and  interesting 
of  government  for  Vermont,  and  the  shire  prospects,  which  on  the  one  hand  embrace 
town  of  the  county  of  Washington.  The  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  other  the  Alps, 
village  was  incorporated  in  181  o :  it  is  sit-  It  is  much  visited  by  invalids  fix>m  foreign 
uated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town-  countries. 

ship,  on  the  north  bank  of  Onion  river,       Montpensier,  Ann  Maria  Louise,  of 

and  contains  a  commodious  state-house,  Orleans  (usually  known  as  mademoiselle 

built  of  wood,  a  court-bouse,  a  jail,  an  de),  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1627.  Herfiither, 

academy,  a  meeting-house,  and  the  num-  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  bequeathed  his 

ber  of  school-houses,  workshops,  stores,  eccentric,  impetuous  and  vindictive  tern- 

taverns  and  lawyers'  offices  usually  found  per  to  his  daughter.    She  joined  the  &c- 

in  New  England  villages  of  this  size.  The  tion  of  Oond^  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 

academy  is  ^imshing.    Onion  river  af-  and  had  die  boldness  to  fire  upon  the 

fords  at  this  place  good  seats  for  menu-  troops  of  Louis  XIV  from  the  Basdle. 

factories.    The  situation  of  the  village  is  This  outrage  awakened  the  hostility  of  the 

low,  and  is  rendered  somewhat  unpleasant  king  and  the  court  against  her,  so  that  they 
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opposed  every  plan  of  marriage  whi<^  Bome,  and  in  modem  style.  The  prin* 
WM  agreeable  to  her,  and  made  only  such  cipal  public  buildings  are  the  general  bos' 
{Hppoeitions  as  she  could  not-  but  refuse,  ratal,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  convent  of  Notre 
At  the  age  of  44,  she  determined  to  give  Dame,  a  magnificent  French  catbedial, 
Jwr  hand  to  count  Lauzun.  She  obtained  an  English  church,  the  Catholic  seminaiy, 
peimisaon  to  take  this  step,  and  brought  the  Protestant  college,  the  court-house, 
him  a  fortune  of  90,000,000  francs,  four  and  the  government-house.  Montreal  is 
ducfaies,  the  seign^uiy  of  Dombes,  the  the  great  emporium  of  the  fur  trade, 
county  of  £u  ami  the  palace  of  Luxem-  which  is  of  vast  extent  and  importance, 
bourg.  The  contract  was  already  con-  It  is  also  the  channel  through  which  com- 
cludoi  when  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  merce  is  carried  on  between  Canada  and 
Coud6  penuaded  Louis  XIV  to  retract  the  U.  States.  A  canal,  nine  miles  long, 
his  consent  It  has  been  supposed,  how-  has  been  completed  around  one  of  the 
ever,  that  the  parties  were  secretly  married ;  rapids  below  the  city,  called  the  LaehxM 
but  it  is  not  settled  whether  it  was  before  canal.  A  regular  steam-boat  communi- 
I  or  after  the  ten  years  imprisonment  of  cation  is  kept  up,  during  the  summer,  be- 
I  Lauznn,  at  Pignerol,  for  his  conduct  to-  tween  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A  great 
I  wards  Mad.  Biontespan.  He  finally  ob-  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French 
\tained  his  freedom  on  condition  that  the  descent ;  and  the  French  and  English 
Wochess  should  cede  the  seigneury  of  Dom-  languages  are  about  equally  spoken  in  the 
pes  and  the  county  of  Eu  to  the  duke  of  transaction  of  ordinary  busmess,  and  even 
Maine.  She  gladly  consented  to  this  sacri-  in  the  courts  of  justice.  There  is  a  colle^ 
fice  for  the  nke  of  living  with  him ;  but  at  Montreal,  styled  wdoerniy  of  Mc&U 
her  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  Lau-  eoU^.y  endowed  by  the  late  honorable 
zun  saw  in  her  a  violent  and  ambitious  James  McGill,  and  chartered  in  1821.  Its 
woman,  yet  glowing  with  the  passions  of  governors  are  the  governor  in  chief,  the 
youth,  and  ane  looked  upon  him  as  un-  Seutenant-govemors  of  Lower  and  Upper 
nateftjl,  perfidious  and  false.  His  inso-  Canada,  the  lord  bishop  of  Quebec,  the 
fence  finally  so  exasperated  the  princess,  chief-justice  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
that  she  forbade  him  ever  to  appear  again  chief-justice  of  Montreal,  for  the  time 
in  her  presence.  She  lived  in  retirement  being.  It  has  a  principal  and  eight  pro- 
from  that  tune,  and  died  in  1693,  Uttle  re-  feasors.  There  is  another  institution,  called 
gretted  and  almost  forgotten.  Her  Me-  the  college  of  Montreal,  which  has  a  prin- 
moiiB  are  interesting.  cipal  and  four  professors.  The  mechan- 
MoNTREAL ;  a  city  of  Lower  Canada,  ic's  institution,  the  namral  history  society, 
the  finst  in  size,  and  the  second  in  rank,  the  library  of  8000  volumes,  and  the  advo- 
in  that  province.  It  is  in  a  district  of  the  cate's  libraiy,  are  of  great  utility. 
same  name,  and  on  the  south  side  of  die  Montreal  ;  an  island  of  Lower  Cana- 
island  of  Montreal,  in  the  St  Lawrence,  da,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  con- 
at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.  It  is  180  fluence  of  Ottawa  river,  92  miles  long  and 
miles  above  Quelle,  200  below  lake  On-  10^  broad.  It  forms  the  county  of  Mon- 
tario,  243  from  Albany,  and  900  from  treal,  and  is  divided  into  nine  parishes.  In 
Boston ;  laL  45°  90^  N. ;  Ion.  79°  22f  W. ;  general,  its  surface  is  level,  and  it  is  ex- 
population,  in  1S21,  18,767^;  in  1890,  tremely  fertile.  The  largest  mountain  on 
about  25,0iX>.  The  harbor,  though  not  the  island  is  one  mile  distant  from  the 
large,  is  always  secure  for  shipping  dur-  city.  The  base  is  surrounded  by  neat 
ing  the  time  that  the  river  is  not  frozen ;  country  houses  and  gardens,  and  the< 
aM  vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water  mountain  itself  is  cover&d  with  lofty  trees. 
can  lie  close  to  the  shore.  The  general  The  view,  fit)m  this  elevation,  embraces 
depth  of  water  is  from  three  to  four  and  a  the  city,  the  river,  and  a  wide  extent  of 
halffiithoms.  The  ffreatest  inconvenience  the  surrounding  country. 
fe  the  rapid  of  Sl  Blary,  about  a  mile  be-  Montrose,  James  Graham,  marquis  o^ 
low  the  city :  vessels  cannot  ascend  this  a  distinguished  royalist  under  Charles  I, 
without  a  strong  wind  from  the  north-east  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
Montreal  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  land.  He  entered  the  Scotch  guards  in 
towns,  but  one  is  vefy  little  elevated  above  France.  On  his  return,  he  excited  the 
the  other.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  jealousy  of  the  marauis  of  Hamilton,  in 
part  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner,  general-  consequence  of  which  he  met  with  such 
hr  rather  narrow,  excepting  the  new  ones,  neglect  that  be  joined  the  covenanters; 
The  bouses  are  mostly  built  of  grayish  but,  afterwards  returning  to  the  royal  side, 
atone,  with  roofi  covered  with  sheet-ux)n  he  was  zealous  in  his  service  of  die  king, 
or  tin.    Many  of  them  are  large  and  hand-  and  gained  die  batdes  of  Perth,  Aberdeen 
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and  Inyerlochr,  in  recompense  for  wfaieh  ty  there^  devoting  himself  to  the  hiring 

he  was  created  a  marquia    In  1645,  be-  languages  with  almost  incredible  applica- 

ing  defeated  by  Lesley,  he  left  the  king-  tmn.    In  1785,  he  was  made  professor  of 

dom,  and  remained  abroad  until  16^,  English  at  the  college  Tolmei,  and,  in 

when  he  went  to  Orkney,  with  a  few  17^,  accompanied   Mr.  Wedgwood  to 

followers ;  but,  being  taken,  he  was  con-  England  as  Italian  teacher,  in  £js  family, 

veyed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  hang-  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  four 

ed  and  quartered,  May  21, 1650.  young  Chinese,  obtained  from  them  a 

MoNTROuoE ;  a  village  of  France,  near  copy  of  the  Chinese  dictionary  Tdwn^ 
Paris,  at  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  vast .  TVeu    Tooting-,   which  was   not   before 

catacombs  ^q.  v.),  which  extend  under  a  known  in  Europe,  and  soon  formed  the 

part  of  Pans,  and  contain  the  bones  of  plan  of  preparing  a  new  dictionary  of  the 

twenty  generations.    The  remnants  of  the  uhinese  language.    To  meet  the  expense, 

French  army,  after  the  batde  of  Waterloo,  he   laid  his   prospectus   before   several 

were  ndUed  on  the  plains  of  Montrou^  princes  and  academies,  but  the  king  of 

MoNTSERRAT ;  one  of  the  Litde  Antilles,  Prussia  was  the  only  person  who  made 
or  Caribbee  islands,  belonging  to  England ;  him  an  answer.  He  set  out  for  Prussia ; 
lat.  16""  4?  N. ;  Ion.  62P 15^  W.  It  is  about  but  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  (1806) 
nine  miles  long,  and  neariy  as  wide,  and  disappointed  his  expectations  of  aid  fit>m 
contains  30,000  acres,  of  which  two  thirds  the  Prussian  court  He  continued,  how- 
are  mountainous  and  barren.  The  exports  ever,  to  labor  on  his  dicdonaiy,  support- 
'are  sugar,  rum,  cotton  and  indigo ;  the  ing  himself  by  giving  lessons  m  English 
population,8000,of  which  6500  are  slaves,  and  Italian.  In  1812,  he  went  to  Dres- 
Plymouth  is  the  chief  place.  The  island  den,  where  he  continued  to  teach,  and  lec- 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1493,  and  tureid  on  the  Chinese  language  and  litera- 
colonized  by  the  English,  in  1632.  ture.    In  1627,  he'  returned  to  Italy,  and 

MoNTSEaRAT(Arofverr(u2o);  a  mountain  died  in  1829.  His  dictionaxy  and  a  part 
in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  24  of  his  Chinese  libraiy  had  been  previous- 
miles  south-west  of  Barcelona,  which  has  ly  purchased  by  Leo  XII,  fef  the  instruc- 
its  name  fix)m  its  numerous  peaks,  resem-  tion  of  the  missionaries  in  the  Vatican, 
bling  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  It  is  famous  fer  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  corn- 
its  ancient  Benedictine  monastery,  which  pilations,  &c.,  for  the  study  of  Italian,  and 
was  partly  destroyed,  in  1812,  by  tlie  edited  the  Potsit  intdUe  of  Lorenzo  de' 
French.  The  monastery  is  composed,  in  Medici,  published  at  the  expense  of  Ros- 
part,  of  thirteen  hermitages,  which  are  ac-  coe  (Liverpool,  1790J. 
cessible  only  by  steps  newn  out  of  the  Montucla,  John  Stephen ;  an  eminent 
steep  rock.  The  youngest  monks  occupy  French  mathemadcian,  bom  at  Lyons,  in 
the  biffhest,  at  an  elevadon  of  3000  or  1725,  studied  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
4000  feet.  They  are  supplied  with  pro-  and  completed  his  education  at  Toulouse, 
visions  from  the  monastery,  by  mules  with  a  view  to  the  legal  profession.  He 
•trained  for  the  purpose ;  they  hear  the  then  engaged  in  practice  as  a  counsellor, 
sound  of  the  bells,  the  music  of  the  organ,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
and  the  singing  of  the  choir,  but  assemble  cultivation  of  mathematical  science.  He 
only  on  festival  days  to  perform  divine  published  a  treatise  on  the  quadrature  of 
service  in  the  monastic  chapeL  Many  of  the  curcle ;  and  in  1758  iq>peared  his 
these  hermits  have  only  room  fbr  a  small  IfUUnre  du  MaUUmatiquea  (2  voleL,  4to.y — 
hut;  otheiB  have  also  a  small  garden,  a  work  of  great  research  and  ability.  He 
Some  of  their  dwellings  appear  to  be  sus-  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  intendant 
pended  in  the  air,  and  can  be  approached  of  Grenoble,  and  subsequentiy  went  to 
only  by  means  of  ladders  and  bridges,  Cayenne,  with  the  tide  of  royal  astrono- 
over  terrible  precipices.  The  inmates  men  The  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  was  de- 
graduaUy  descend  as  the  tenants  below  voted  to  the  augmentation  of  his  histoiy, 
3iem  die  ofl^  until  they  inherit  a  place  in  of  which  a  new  edition  waspublished  at 
the  monastery  which  contains  the  tombs.  Paris,  in  4  vols.,  4to.,  in  1799;  reprinted 
The  mountam  is  full  of  narrow  peases,  in  1810.  Montucla  also  published  an  en- 
many  of  which  are  fortified.  The  image  larged  edition  of  the  Ricreations  Mathimor 
of  me  virgin,  pretended  to  have  been  Umibes  et  Ph^nques  of  Ozanam,  an  Eng- 
found  in  a  cave  in  the  ninth  century,  lish  translation  of  which,  by  doctor 
draws  many  pilgrims  thither.  Charles  Hutton,  appeared  in  1B(^I(4  vols., 

MoNTUCCi,  Antonio,  one  of  the  most  8vo  A    His  death  took  place  in  1799. 
learned  Chinese  scholars  in  Europe,  bora       Monumeiit,  in  its  widest  sense,  in- 

at  Sienna,  in  1769,  studied  at  the  univerBi-  dudes  every  thing  by  which  the  memory 
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of  a  penon,  peiiod  or  ev^t  k  perpeui-  his  oivn  expense,  undertook  the  regulation 
aied.     Honaments  of  antiquity  include  and  superintendence  of  the  games.    Each 
viitingB  as  well  aa  the  productions  of  the  endeavored  to  surpass  the  other;  the  cou- 
fine  and  useful  arts ;  for  Homer's  poems  queror  received  a  tripod  of  brass  as  the 
are  equally  a  monument  of  his  time,  as  prize,  which  was  usually  the  work  of  a 
the  Pantheon   or  the  domestic  utensils  mat   artist,   and  was   regarded    its   an 
iound    amongst  the    ruins  of  Pompeii,  honor  to  his  fiunily.    This  prize  was  pub- 
llfeeee  monuments  are  of  the  greatest  in-  licly  placed  on  a  small  edince  or  a  sipgle 
terest,  leading  us  back  into  former  ages,  pillar,  on  which  the  name  of  the  choragtu 
and    presentiDg   the   manners,    customs  and  the  date  of  the  games  were  inscribed. 
and  institutions  of  the  people.     Some  A  particular  street  in  Adiens  was  appix>- 
are  yaluable  only  in  their  character  of  priated  to  these  monuments,  called  the 
memonals,   that  is,    as    preserving    the  street  of  tripods.     Some  of  these  have 
meoMMY  of  certain  personB  or  events;  been  preserved  to  our  time.    The  most 
others  have  an  intrinsic  value  as  works  of  splendid  of  all,  and  the  most  omament- 
the  fine  arts.     (See  Antiquity^  AnUquej  ed,  is  the  choraeic  monument  of  Lysic- 
&C.)    The  {productions  of  sculpture  and  rates,  usually  called  the  lantern  of  Demos- 
architecture,  intended  to  transmit  to  pes-  thenes ;  next  to  this,  the  monumoitof  Thra- 
terity  the  memory  of  remarkable   indi-  svllus  and  Thrasvcles,  and  some  pillars. 
viduals   or   events,   are.  most  generally  The  Romans,  who  contended  with  the 
understood  by  the  term  monuments  of  Greeks  in  the  arts,  were  equally   suc- 
antiquity.      Such    as   ornament    public  ceesful  in  monumentia,ofwhich  one  species 
plaees,  gardens,  &c.,  arechieflv  in  com-  is  entirely  theirs— the  triumphal  arch.  (See 
memoration  of  great  events.    Among  the  IViumphat  Jhxh,)     Tlie   earliest  tombs 
monuments  in  honor  of  individuals  are  in  Greece  and  Rome  were  either  erected 
tombs  and  sepulchral  edifices  or  columns,  on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  the  de- 
In  all  ages,  and  with  every  nadon,  we  ceased  were  deposited,  or  in  some  other 
find  this  descriptionof  monument,  from  place  ^chosen  at  pleasure.     These  latter 
the  firtt  rude  attempts  of  art  to  its'greatest  were  termed  cenotaphs.    Both  kinds  were 
perfection.    The  most  ancient  known  to  found  in  the  cities  or  their  vicinity,  and 
us  are  the  obelisks  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  scattered  alons  the  roads,  which  they  or- 
and,  perhaps,  contemporary  with  these,  namented.    Tne  rude  stone  was  by  de- 
tfae  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings,  which  are  grees  transformed  into  a  noble  pillar ;  sub- 
still  beheld  withadmiradon  in  the  ruins  of  sequently,  on  a  foundation  of^  stone,  two 
Persepolia    These  monuments  command  small  pillars  were  erected,  covered  with  a 
our  awe  by  their  grandeur  and  simplicity,  pediment,  and  the  intermediate  snace  was 
in  which  they  are,  perhaps,  superior  to  destined  for  the  images  of  the  deceased, 
■milar  works  of  Grecian  art,  thourii  the  inscriptions  and  bass-reliefs.    Small  build- 
btter  excel  them  in  beauty.    Hardly  any  ings  in  the  form  of  temples  foIk)wed,  and 
country  ofiered  so  great  a  number  of  these,  in  time,  increasea  in  map^nificence. 
monunaents  as  Greece,  where  they  were  The  greatest  monument  of  this  descrip- 
erected  in  honor  of  the  victors  in  battle,  and  don  was  the  (so  called)  nuMsoUum  (see  •»>- 
in  the-  solemn  games,  and  of  other  disdn-  temisia\  after  which  splendid  sepulchres 
guished  men,  but  were  often  also  thrown  are  sdll  called  mausoleums.    Modem  Eu- 
aw^  on  the  undeserving.    The  warrior  rope  presents  monuments  of  both  kinds. 
had  statues  and  trophies ;  the  victor  in  the  The  public  monuments  commemorative 
^ames  had  statues  and  pillars.     On  the  of  great  events  are  principally  in  the  capi- 
Mhmus  of  Corinth,  near  the  temple  of  tals,  and  many  of  tnese  are  described  and 
Neptune,  were  statues  of  the  vktors  in  the  represented  in   Sturm's   ArchiiekUndscke 
Isthmian  games ;  in  die  holy  grove  of  Altis,  BeiseanmerhmgerL    A  tolerably  sood  col- 
near  Olympia,  were  those  of  the  victors  lection  was  given  by  the  abb^  de  Cubersac, 
in  the  Olyoipic  inmes.    There  were  also  in  his  Discours  sur  Us  Mommuns  publics 
many  trophies.  Suijdiii^  were  fi^uendy  dt  tous  Us  Ages  et  detous  Us  PeupUs  (Pari& 
ereeted  in  commemoraUon  of  distinguish-  1776,  folio).    Many  of  the  monuments  of 
ed   persons   or  events,   which  dmered  France  are  represented  in  Millin's  i^tiiijui- 
matlyin  form  and  qdendor.    Thus,  in  tisMtOonaUs.   The  toyalJlcadAmedesi^ 
Athens,  the  choragic  monuments   were  «cn)i(ttm«  has  contributed  to  turn  the  atten- 
erected  in  honor  of  moee  who  had  received  tion  of  the  French  artists  to  this  subjeet 
the  prizes  as  choragi  in  the  theatrical  and       Moj«za  ;  a  city  of  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
musical  games.    In  these,  games  it  was  tian  kingdom,  seven  miles  fix>m  Milan,  ^n 
euBtomary  fi^r  each  of  the  ten  guilds  of  the  Lambro.    Its  beautiful  edifices  show 
Athens  to  select  one  ctwrn^pu^  who,  at  that  it  was  once  a  royal  residence ;  the 
voimIX.                  3 
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streets  are  regular^  and  well  payed,  and  with  its  revolution  round  the  eaith,  as  ap- 

there    are    several    handsome    palaces,  pears  from  its  always  presenting  the  same 

among  which  that  of  Mirabello  contains  side  to  the  earth.    In  consequence  of  this 

many  fine  paintings  and  works  of  sculp-  remarioible  coincidence,  the  earth  must 

ture.    The  cathe<&al  erected  by  Theode-  appear  to  a  spectator  on  the  moon  to  be 

linda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  sev-  aliyays  in  the  zenith.    One  side  of  the 

enth  century,  is  worthy  of  mention :  among  moon,  moreover,  never  receives  the  reflec- 

its  curiosities  is  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lorn-  tion  of  the  sun's  rays  fh>m  the  earth,  while 

bard  kings,  with  the  inscription  Chun  a  cki  the  other  is  constantly  illuminated  by  it ; 

la  tocccij  which  Napoleon  placed  upon  his  both  sides,  however,  are  equally  illumined 

head  in  1805,  with  the  words  Dieu  me  la  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.    Some  little 

donne ;  gore  hquila  louche*    The popula-  irregularity  has  been  perceived  in  the  sur- 

tion  is  10,500.    It  was  formerly  the  resi-  fiice  of  the  moon  presented  to  the  earth, 

dence  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy.  its  spots  sometimes  appearing  more  to  the 

Moon  is  the  name  given  to  the  satellites  north,  at  others  morfe  to  me  south ;  a 

which  revolve  round  the  primary  planets  similar   variation  is  perceived  east  and 

and  illuminate  them  with  Ught  reflected  west    This  phenomenon  is  denominated 

&om  the  sun.    In  common  language,  wo  the  libraium  of  the  moon  in  latitude  and 

mean  by  moon  the  particular  sateUite  of  longitude.     The   causes  of  both   have 

our  earth.   Like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  been  discovered.     (See  Ubratitm.)     Of 

it  daily  altera  its  apparent  position  among  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  moon,-  from 

'    the  fixed  stars,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  its  comparatrve  proximity  to  the  earth,  is 

month,  appeara  to  make  a  complete  revolu-  the  one  of  which  most  is  known.    That 

tion  round  the  heavens,  from  west  to  east,  it  is  an  opaque  body,  receiving  its  light 

while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has,  like  the  from  the  sun,  is  evident  firom  the  phe- 

fixed  stars,  an  apparent  daily  motion  from  nomena  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  but 

.    eastto  wesL  Amongall  the  heavenly  bodies,  more  particularly  from  the  various  phases 

the  moon  is  the  nearest  to  us.     Its  mean  which  it  presents.    Even  the  naked  eye 

distance  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  times  discovers,  on  the  illuminated  surfitce  of 

the  diameter  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  or  the  moon,    several  spots,  more  or  len 

S^,000  miles.    The  point  at  which  it  ap-  bright ;  and'  a  good  telescope  shows  us^ 

proaches  nearest  the  earth  is  called  its  in    the    bright   parts   on  the    Umits  of 

perigee ;  the  point  of  itSL  greatest  distance  illumination,    prominences   and    depies- 

IS  called  the  ajiogee.    It  passes  through  dons,  which  are  regarded  as  mountains 

both  these    points  in    each    revolution,  and   valleys.     The   numerous   ohe/STf^- 

According   as  it  is  nearer   to,    or   far-  tions  of  rierschel  and  Schr5ter,  throuj^  a 

ther  from  the  earth,  its  diameter,  as  seen  number  of  yeare,  have  put  the  existence 

from  the  earth,  appears  larger  or  smaller,  of  these  )^yond  dispute :    Schiy^ter  has 

At  its  mean  distance,  this   amounts  to  even  undertaken  to  determine  the  eleva- 

31    minutes    and    9  seconds.      Astron-  tion  of  mountains  in  the  moon.    The  two 

omers    make  the   moon's   actual    diam-  heights  on  the  southern  iimb,  which  he 

eter  3}  times  smaller   than  that   of  the  called  LeSMtz  and  Dorfdy  be  measured 

earth ;   therefore  the   superficies  of  the  by  means  of  the  shade  which  they  cast, 

moon  equals  but^i^  of  the  earth's,  and  its  knowing,  at  the  same  tune,  the  sim's  ele- 

solidcontentsequdsbut-^.  In  the  moon's  vation  with  regard  to  them,  and  found 

revolution  great  inequalities  are  remarked,  them  to  be  26,650  feet  high;  therefore 

These  arise  mostly  from  the  strong  at-  almost   as   high   as  the  most   elevated 

traction  of  the  sun  in  the  various  positions  summits  of  the  Himalaya.     The  larae 

which  it  assumes  relatively  to  the  earth,  darit  spots  appear,  when  intersected  by  the 

This  was  first  understood  after  Newton's  frontier  line  of  illumination,  always  even 

discovery  of  the  universality  of  the  law  and  without  prominences.     Hence  they 

of  gravity.    Tobias  Mayer  published  the  are  supposed  to  be  plains,  consisting  of 

first  accurate  lunar  tables.    As  the  moon  a   substance   which   has   compara^ely 

completes  her  revolution  about  the  earth  littie  power  of  reflecting  the  sun's  ray& 

in  27  days,  8  hours,  or,  more  accurately,  in  That  they  are  seas,  is  not  probable,  since 

37  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  5  seconds,  Huyghens  observed  great  depressions  in 

it  passes  daily,  on  an  averaj^  through  13^  them,  and  Schr5ter,  in  several   of  theea 

lO'  35^'  of  its  course.    Besides  the  double  depressions,  discovered  evident  traces  of 

motion  of  the  moon  round  our  earth,  and  various  horizontal  strata,  lying  one  upon 

with  the  earth  round  the  sun,  it  also  re-  the  other,  and   forming  a  wall  aroUnd 

volvesonitsownaxis.    It  completes  a  rev-  them.    Schrdter,  who  measured  several 

'  elation  on  its  own  axis  in  the  same  tinie  of  these  depressions,  found  their  diameter 
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m  be  finim  tluity  ftet  to  more  than  half  a  buisen,  profesBor  of  afitronomy  at  Munich, 
■lie ;  the  diameter  of  one,  in  fact,  was  has,  of  late  yean,  paid  great  attention  to 
otef  aixteen  miles,  and  its  depth  30,000  the  moon,  and  bis  discoveries  and  hy- 
ftthoffMB      The  number  of  spots  on  the  potheses,  though  Banting  confirmation, 
mooD  ivas  fbnneriy  considered  to  be  244.  naye  excited  much  interest    Jn  his  opin- 
Schr&ter  has  increased  their  number  to  ion,  the  straight  lines,  often  of  considera- 
dOOO^   and  accurately  observed  and  de-  hie  length  and  a  parallel  direction,  which 
scribed  many  of  them.    There  is  no  ap-  have  l^n  observed  on  its  surfiice,  and 
peaisnee  of  water' in  the  moon.    The  which  are  made  up  of  objects  resembling, 
depreasiomi,  with   their  walls  and  sur-  in  shape,  a  star,  an  inverted  Z,  &.C.,  are, 
rounding  mouiitains,  8chr6ter  regards  as  in  fact,  roads,  with  cities,  temples,  dwell- 
cnteiH.    The  large  gray  spots  appear  to  ings,  &c.     At  present,  however,  these 
him  r^iioDs  which  have  suffered  less,  and  conjectures  can  hardly  be  recarded  as 
in  which,  perhaps,  some  vegetation  ezists.  more  than  the  creations  of  a  lively  im- 
He  has  also  observed  other  changes  on  agination.    The  T\ipogr<mhie  der  sichibar- 
the  moonVi  suriace,  which  he  considered  en  Mondobi^ilachej  by  W.  6.  Lohrmann 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin.     From  all  ap-  (Leipsic,  1824, 4to.),  'represents  the  eleva- 
peunances,  it  would  seem  that  the  surfiice  tions  and  colors  of  the  moon's  surface 
of  the  moon  is  sdll  subjected  to  great  with  fidelity,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
rerohitions.    Perfiaps  it  is  still  torn  open  to  be  affected  by  the   libration  or  the 
or  thrown  up  in  prominences  by  violent  different   degrees   of  illumination. — See 
volcanoes  ana  earthquakes  in  the  interior,  also  Drobiacb's  De  vera  Iaomb  FigurOy  and 
as  may  have  once  been  the  case  with  our  his  SymboUB   ad  SeUnogremhiam  maUie- 
earth  also.    Such  revolutions  have  been  moticcim  (Leipsic,  1826).    The  various  ap- 
supposed  to  afiS>rd  a  means  of  accounting  pearances  which  the  moon  periodically 
ibr  the  fidi  of  meteoric  stones  on  the  sur-  presents  in  the  different  parts  of  its  revo- 
free  of  our  earth,  the  power  of  a  volcano  judon,  are  termed  phases^  and  arise  fit>m 
in  the  moon  being  supposed  sufficiently  the  different  positions  which  its  opaque 
great  to  throw  such  masses  out  of  the  mass  assumes  in  relation  to  the  sun  and 
■pbere   of  the    moon's    attraction   into  the  earth.    Every  one  knows  that,  at  a 
that  of  the  earth.    (See  Mdeorie  SUmts,)  certain>period  of  the  moon's  revolution,  it 
The  shepherd  Endymion,  according  to  is  invisible;  atother  times,  it  appears  of  a 
Pliny,  first  observed  the  course  of  the  sickle  shape,  then  semicircular,  and  finally 
moon  and  its  changes.    Hence  the  story  presents  a  compleie  circular  disk.    When 
of  Endymion  (q.  V.)  and  Diana.   Even  the  the  moon  is  between  the  sun  and  the 
Cbaldeaiis  considered  the  moon  as  the  earth  (in  which  case  the  sun  and  moon 
smallest  amongthe  heavenly  bodies  and  the  are  said  to  be  in  conjunction),  it  presents 
nearest  to  the  earth ;  they  knew  that  her  its  unillumined  side  to  us,  and  we  can  see 
licfat  was  borrowed,  fixed  her  periodical  nothing  of  it    In  this  state  it  is  caUed  the 
pEases  with  much  accuracy,  and  attrib-  mw  moon.     Soon  after,  it  recedes  from 
uted  her  eclipses  to  the  shadow  of  the  the  sun,  and  a  spiall  part  of  its  illumined 
earth.     That  the  moon  was  inhabited,  surfiice  becomes  visible  in  the  evening 
was  conjectured  by  Orpheus,  or  rather  by  horizon.     Four  days  after  the  time  of 
dteauthorof  the  verses  which  exist  under  new  moon,  it  has  receded  45°  from  the 
his  name ;  and  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  a  sun ;  and  now  a  portion  of  its  illumined 
oontempmary  of  Servius  TuUius,  is  said  surfiice  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle, 
to  have  determined  the  time  of  her  revo-  with  the  horns  towards  tne  sun.    The 
haaoo.    The  Pythagoreans  afiSrmed  that  moon  now  departs  every  day  fiirther  fiom 
the   nooon  eontainra   mountains,  cities,  the  ran,  moving  in  a  direction  fix>m  west  to 
pbnti^  animab  and  men.    Anaximander  east,  and  therefore  appears  eveiy  even- 
knew  the  size  of  the  moon,  its  distance  ing  nearer  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the 
fiom  the  earth,  and  that  its  hght  was  bor-  mckle-shaped  figure  grows  daily  broader, 
lowed  fiom  the  sun.    The  spots  on  its  After  about  eisht  days  fiom  the  time  of 
surfiice  Clearchus  considered  to  be  seas,  new  moon,  it  has  departed  90°  from  the 
In  modem  times,  this  phmet  has  occupied  sun,  and  now  shows  a  bright  semicircular 
much  of  the  attention  of  astronomers,  disk.    In  this  state  the  almanacs  say  the 
Tlie  question  whether  the  moon  has  an  moon  is  in  its  fir$t  quarter.    Departing 
atmoephere  has  been  settied  by  Schroter  continually  farther,  the  illumined  portion 
in  the  affirmat]ve.^-See  the  amcle  on  the  continually  increases,  and  assumes  more 
moon's  atmosphere,  in  the  first  volume  of  and  more  of  a  circular  figure,  until,  about 
Gehler^  Phy$ikal,  fVMerhuck  (Leipsic,  fifteen  days  after  the  time  of  new  moon, 
]885)l— Doctor  Francis  von  Paula  Gruit-  when  it  stands  directly  opposite  the  sun, 
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it  preieiits  a  complete  circolar  disk.    In  Aries  in  our  harvest  months,  thel»  being 

this  state  we  call  it  Xheftdl  moon,'  At  this  the  signs  opposite  to  Virgo  and  Libra,  the 

time,  it  rises  when  the  sun  sets,  and  shines  signs  occupied  by  the  sun  about  the  same 

the  whole  night  through.     From  new  season ;  and  because  those  parts  of  the 

moon  to  full  moon,  it  is  said  to  toax  (in-  ecliptic  rise  in  a  shorter  space  of  time 

crease).    From  the  day  of  fulhmoon,  it  than  otbef^  (as  may  easily  be  shown  and 

decresuses,  with  each  successiire  day,  on  illustrated   by   the    celestial   globe,)  the 

the  side  most  distant  from  the  sun,  as  it  is  moon  when  she  is  about  her  lull  in  har- 

now  approaching  the  sun  ^t  the  same  rate  yest,  rises  with  less  difference  of  time, 

as  it  before  departed.    In  the  course  of  or  more  immediately  afler  sunset,  than 

seven  or  ei^t  days,  it  has  again  arrived  when  she  is   full  at  other   seasons   of 

within  90P  of  the  sun,  and  now  shows  but  the    year. — Moon  diai   is   a  dial  which 

half  its  disk  on  the  lefl  side,  and  is  said  to  shows  the  hours  of  the  night  by  the  light 

be  in  its  Uut  quarter.    At  this  time,  it  rises  of  tlie  moon. 

at  midnight  It  now  shows  less  and  less  Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  or  Donga 
of  its  illumined  surface,  and  finally  as-  Mountains  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  die 
sumes  the  sickle  shafle,  with  the  horns,  central  part  of  Africa,  S.  E.  of  Nigritia, 
however,  turned  from  the  sun ;  rises  later  which  it  divides  from  unknown  rejfiona. 
and  later,  and  at  the  end  of  about  29  days  It  is  supposed,  Avith  much  probability,  to 
from  the  time  of  new  moon  again  comes  be  connected  with  the  Abyssinian  moun- 
into  conjunction  with  the  sun,  disappears,  tains,  and  was  formerly  thought  to  stretch 
and  commences  a  new  revolution.  From  across  the  continent,  and  form  a  junction 
full  moon  to  new  moon,  it  is  said  to  toone.  with  the  mountains  of  Kong ;  but  the  Ni* 
Tlie  moon,  when  new  and  full,  is  said  to  ger  is  now  known  to  flow  between  them, 
be  in  its  syzygUsy  and  its  appearances  at  Travellere  have  reported  that  the  summits 
the  different  quartera  are  called  changts,  were  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which. 
As  well  before  as  after  new  moon,  the  in  that  latitude  (about  7  or  8°  N^),  would 
naked  eye  can  discern  a  pale  light  on  the  require  an  elevation  of  14,500  feet  This 
portion  of  the  disk  not  illumined  by  the  range  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
sun.  This  is  reflected  from  the  earth ;  for,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  under  the  name 
at  the  time  when  it  is  most  perceptible,  of  fnouniains  of  the  mootif  which  has  been 
the  sun  has  not  yet  set,  in  the  aflerooon,  retained  by  the  moderns, 
and  in  the  forenoon  has  been  up  for  some  Moon,  to  ;  to  confine  or  secure  a  ship 
time.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  there-  in  a  particular  station  by  chains  or  cables, 
fore,  at  such  times,  see  our  earth  as  an  il-  which  are  either  fiistened  to  the  adjacent 
lumined  disk  in  the  heavens,  fourteen  shore,  or  to  anchors  hi  the  bottom.  A  ship 
times  larger  than  the  moon  appears  to  us.  is  never  said  to  be  moored  when  she  rides 
— Age  of  the  fhoon  is  the  number  of  days  by  a  single  anchor, 
since  the  new  moon,  which  is  found  by  Moore,  sir  John,  was  bom  at  Glas- 
the  following  rule :  To  the  epact  add  the  gow,  November  13, 1761,  and,  at  the  age 
number  and  day  of  the  month,  which  of  15,  entered  the  army  as  ensign.  In 
will  be  the  age  required,  if  less  than  thirty ;  1790,  he  was  made  a  heutenant-colonel ; 
and  if  it  exceed  thirty,  subtract  this  num-  and  he  afterwards  served  in  Corsica,  when 
her  from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  he  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Calvi. 
age.  (See  Ejpad.) — Harvest  moon  is  a  In  1796,  he  accompanied  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
remarkable  phenomenon  relating  to  the  crombie  to  the  West  Indies  as  brigadier- 
riang  of  this  luminary  in  the  harvest  general,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  St  Lu- 
season.  During  the  time  she  is  full,  and  cia,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  that 
for  a  few  days  before  and  after,  in  all,  island.  The  following  year,  he  was  em- 
about  a  week,  there  is  less  difference  in  ployed  against  the  insurgents  in  Ireland, 
the  time  of  her  rising  between  any  two  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
successive  nights  than  when  she  is  full  in  ior-general.  In  1799,  he  was  sent  to  Hol- 
any  other  month  of  the  year.  By  this  land,  and  was  subsecjuently  engaged  in 
means  she  afS)rds  an  immediate  supply  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  made 
of  light  after  sunset,  which  is  very  bene-  a  knight  of  the  Bath  after  his  return  to 
flcial  in  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  England.  In  October,  1808,  he  landed  in 
earth ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  this  lunation  Spain,  at  the  head  of  an  En^li^  army,  to 
has  been  termed  the  harvest  moon.  In  aid  the  people  in  their  resistance  to  the 
order  to  conceive  this  phenomenon,  it  ambitious  projects  of  Napoleon.  After 
must  first  be  considered,  that  the  moon  is  advancing  some  distance  into  the  interior, 
always  opposite  to  the  sun  when  she  is  and  meeting  with  little  support  from  the 
full ;  that  she  is  full  in  the  signs  Pisces  and  Spaniaixb,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
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mdied  Corunna:  port  of  his  forces  had  and  Imolerance,  two  Poems,  with  Notes, 
cflibtiked,  when  an  attack  took  place  (Jan-  addressed  to  an  Englishmani  by  an  Irish- 
vny  16, 1809),  and  the  general  was  killed  man  ;  and  in  1809,  the.  Sceptic,  a  Philo- 
bj  a  cannon  balL  sophical  Satire.    They   were  succeeded, 
Moore,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1810,  by  a  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catlio- 
ID 1780.     Hjs  father,  a  merchant  of  that  lies  of  Dublin.    His  next  production — In- 
ci^,  spared  no  expense  in  his  education,  tercepted  Letters,  or  the  Twopemiy  Post- 
Aner  having  been  under  the  tuition  of  bag,    by    Thomas  Brown,  the  younger 
Mr.  Whyte,  a  man  of  taste  and  talent,  he  (1812)--- was  eagerly  perused,  and  14  edi- 
compleced  his  education  at  Trinity  college,  tions  of  it  were  printed.    It  lashed  severe- 
Dublin.     His  classical  studies  bein^  finish-  ly    the    Prince-Kegent,   and   several  of 
ed,  he  wient  to  London,  entered  himself  the  most  eminent  characters  of  the  tory 
of  the  Temple,  with  a  view  to  make  the  party.    In  sparkUng  wit,  keen  sarcasm, 
kw  his  proKSsion,  and  was  called  to  the  and  humorous  pleasantry,  it  is  rivalled  on- 
bar.    In  moments  not  occupied  with  the  ly  by  another  volume,  entitled  the  Fiidffe 
study  of  legal  writera,  he  amused  himself  Family  in  Paris,  which  issued  from  the 
with  tnindatinj^  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  press  in  1818,  and  the  hero  of  which  is  an 
which  he  published,  with  copious  notes,  apostate  from  the  principles  of  Uberty, 
in  1800L    This  version,  one  of  the  most  who  has  become  an  unscrupulous  sup- 
degant  that  has  ever  appeared  in  our  Ian-  porter  of  court  measures,    in  1813^  ^e 
guage,  met  with  a  fiivorable  reception,  lame  of  Mr.  Moore  was  increased  by  the 
which  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  aban-  appearance  of  his  exquisite  songs  to  sir  J. 
doD*tfae  law,  and  devote  himself  to  litera-  Stevenson's  selection  of  Irish  melodies. 
tuie.    In  1801,  he  published  a  volume  of  Some  of  these  songs  are  among  the  finest 
poems,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Thom-  specimens  of  poetry  in  the  language,  and 
m  Little,  which,  though  they  established  their  morality  in  general  is  not  exception- 
his  poetical  reputation,  were  severely  and  able ;  they  have  since  been  collect^  into 
iuBoy  censured  for  licentiousness ;  tfae^  one  volume.    In  1816^  he  published  a  Se- 
unre,  however,  gone  through  13  or  14  edi-  ries  of  Sacred  Songs,  Duets  and  Trios,  the 
taaaai    In  ]808»   he  published  a  Candid  music  to  which  was  composed  and  select- 
Appeal  to  Public  Confidence,  or  Consider-  ed  by  himself  and  sur  John  Stevenson. 
ations  on  the  Actual  and  Imaginary  Dan-  This  series  forms  a  suitable  companion  to 
gen  of  the  present  Crisis.     About  this  the  Irish  Melodies.    In  the  folio winir  year 
time,  be  went  to  the  Bermuda  islands,  of  (1S17)  appeared  Lalla  Rookh,  which  es- 
wfaich,  through  the  interest  of  lord  Moira,  tablisned  his  claim  to  be  ranked  among 
lie  was  appointed  registrar ;  and  he  also  the  fiist  living  British  poet&    For  this 
Tifliled  the  U.  States.    Of  the  American  poem  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  sum 
cfaarader  he  is  well  knovim  to  have  form-  of  3000  guineas.    A  second  poem,  of  an 
ed  a  very  unfiivorable  opinion,  and  that  Oriental    character,   the   Loves   o{^  the 
0|iinion  he  expressed  in  a  volume  which  Angels,  appeared  in  1823;   and,  in  ih& 
cune  out  on  his  return  home,  in  1806 ;  same  year,  uie  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock, 
this   volume   bore  the   title  of  Episties,  describing  the  condition  of  Ireland.    In 
Odes^  and  other  Poems.    Like  the  poems'  1827,  he  published  the  Epicurean,  a  Tale : 
aaeribed  to  Littie,  many  of  those  which  in  1821,  he  had  edited  a  collection  of  Sher- 
wete  contained  in  this  volume  were  oh-  idan's  works  (2  vols.);  and  in  1825  appeared 
jectiooable  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  bis  interestinff,  though  not  fiiulUes^  Life  of 
ic  was^'  in  consequence,  severely  attacked  Sheridan.    His  Letters  and  Journals  of 
by  Mr.  Jeffiey,  then  editor  of  the  Edin-  Lord  Byron,  witii  Notices  of  his  Life,  con- 
boigfa  Review.    The  poet  was  so  much  tains  but  littie  matter  finom  bis  own  hand. 
oflbided  with  the  critic  that  he  challeng-  His  last  work  is  Memoirs  of  Lord  Ed- 
ed  him,  and  a  meeting  took  phice ;  but  the  ward  Fitzgerald  (2  vols.  1831.)    He  is  now 
duel  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  preparing  a  history  of  Ireland.    Moore's 
the  police ;  and,  on  the  pistols  being  ex-  distmguishing  characteristics  are  voluptu 
•miDed,  it  was  found  that  the  secon£,  or  ousness  of  sentiment,  grace  of  expressioni 
some  other  persons^  with  a  provident  re-  and  richness  of  imagery.    He  has  more 
gBid  to  the  safety  of  the  principals,  bad  wit  than  imagination,  and  more  ingenuity 
aufastimted  paper  pellets  fi>r  bullets.    This  than  tenderness.    Perhaps  B^n's  judg- 
§Kwe  oceasion  to  much  laughter  and  many  ment  will  be  found  to  be  perfectiy  just : — 
tptfftaoa,  but  as  both  parties  were  known  ^  I  am  convinced  that  he  and  all  of  us  are 
Id  be  men  of  courage,  their  characters,  in  all  in  the  wrong.    I  lately  took  Moore's 
dik  particular,  remained  unimpeached.  poems,  and  some  others,  and  went  over 
III  1808,  be  aBDt  to  the  press  Corruption  them,side  by  side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was 
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really  astoniBhed  and  mofdiied  at  the  in-  them  were  banished.    Philip  III,  in  the' 

effiible  distance,  in  point  of  sense,  learning,  same  spirit  of  fanaticism,  completed  their 

effect,  imagination,  passion,  and  invention,  expulsion  from  the  country.     Nearly  a 

between  we  little  queen  Anne's  man  and  million  of  the  Moriscos  emigrated  to  Afri- 

us  of  the  lower  empire.    Depend  upon  it,  ca.    As  they  were  the  most  ingenious  and 

it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudion  now.**  industrious   inhabitants   of  Spain,  they 

Moorish  Architecture.    (Sec^c^t-  were  a  great  loss  to  the  counti^  Agricul- 

iedure^  vol.  i,  p.  34^)  ture  speedily  fell  into  decay.    This  expul- 

Moors  ;  a  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  sion  of  t)ie  Moriscos  is  regarded  as  one  of 
Western  Africa,  particularly  of  the  states  the  leading  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain, 
of  Fez  and  Morocco.  The  Arabians  call  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Moors  in 
them  medainien  (mariners);  they  call  Spiun,  by  doctor  Jos.  Ant  Conde,  is  drawn 
themselves  Moslem  (the  faithful),  and  are  fit>m  Arabian  manuscripts, 
strict  Mohammedans.  They  are  of  Ara-  Moose.  (See  />eer.j 
bian  origin;  they  live  in  towns,  and  are  Mo6sehead;  a  lake  m  Maine,  the  source 
employed  principally  in  traffic.  The  Ro-  of  the  east  branch  of  Kennebec  river, 
mans  called  a  part  of  Western  Africa  80  miles  north  of  Augusta.  It  is  about  40 
Mauritania^  and  the  inhabitants  Moors,  miles  long,  and  10  or  15  broad. 
Their  wars  with  the  Romans  are  well  Moose  Hillock  ;  a  mountain  of  New 
known.  This  territoiy  was  afterwards  Hampshire,  in  the  east  part  of  Coventry, 
under  the  dominion  of  tne  Vandals,  whose  14  miles  east  of  Haverhill.  It  derives  its 
kinff  Genseric  (429)  established  a  power-  name  from  the  great  number  of  moose 
fbl  Kingdom,  which  was,  however,  over-  formerly  found  upon  it  According  to 
/thrown  (534)  by  Belisarius.  The  Sara-  captain  Partridge,  the  elevation  of  the 
cens  (Arabians),  followers  of  Mohammed,  south  peak  is  4556  feet,  and  the  north 
extended  their  conquests  in  the  seventh  peak  4696  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
century  to  this  part  of  Africa,  which  The  suiiimit  is  a  mass  of  bare  granite, 
was  governed  by  a  deputy  of  the  caliph  Snow  has  been  found  upon  it  in  eveiy 
of  E^mascus.  Subsequendy  (711 — 13)  month  except  July, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  in  Mora  ;  a  game  known  even  among  the 
the  Spanish  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  to  ancients,  and  at  present  much  in  vogue  in 
leducethatcountry,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  played  by 
a  small  part,  under  their  yoke.  The  Span-  two  pereons.  Both  present,  at  the  same 
•  ish  writers  gave  them  the  name  of  Moors  time,  one  hand,  of  which  some  fingers 
fioratheirresidence  in  Mauritania.  While  are  extended,  or  all,  or  none.  At  the 
the  greatest  p&rt  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  same  moment  each  of  the  parties  calls 
barinrism,  learning  and  >the  arts  flourished  out  a  number.  If  the  number  pronounced 
among  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  where  re-  by  one  of  the  players  agrees  with  the 
marfcable  monuments  of  their  labors  are  number  of  the  fingers  stretched  out  by  both, 
stUI  seen ;  but  the  division  of  the  country  he  who  pronounced  it  counts  one,  and  lifts 
among  different  rulers,  and  their  dissen-  one  finger  of  the  unemployed  hand.  He 
sions,  so  weakened  the  power  of  the  Moors,  who  firet  succeeds  in  opening  all  the  fin- 
that  they  could  no  longer  resist  the  inces-  gers  of  this  hand,  wins  the  game.  It  is  gen- 
sant  encroachments  of  the  princes  of  the  erally  played  to  determine  w1k>  is  to  pay 
newly  established  Chrisdan  states  in  Spain,  for  the  wine,  and  the  like.  A  person  unac- 
and  were  finally  reduced  to  the  possession  quainted  with  the  game  finds  it  difficult  to 
of  the  kingdom. of  Grenada.  Ferdinand  conceive  how  it  can  be  interesting;  yet 
the  Catholic,  alter  a  ten  vears'  war  (1491),  you  see  it  played  with  the  greatest  anima- 
conquered  this  also,  and  thereby  put  an  tion  every  where  in  Italy, 
end  to  die  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  Morales,  Louis  de,  commonly  called 
after  it  had  lasted  nearly  800  ^ears.  A  d  DMu>,from  his  having  painted  nothh^ 
part/ of  the  Moors  went  to  Africa;  most  but  sacred  sul^ects,  was  bom  at  Badajoz, 
of  them  remained  in  Spain,  where  they  in  1509.  His  pencil  is  bold,  his  touch  vig- 
were  industrious,  peaceful  subjects,  and  orous,  vet  delicate,  and  his  pictures  Sn 
adopted  ^erally  the  external  forms  of  have  life  and  action.  They  are  generally 
Chnslianity.  These  last  were  called,  in  of  a  small  size,  and  commonly  on  cop- 
Spain,  Moriscos.  Philip  II,  in  his  fbro-  per.  He  painted  hair  with  peculiar  ez- 
dous  zeal  for  Ghristiamty,  resolved  upon  ceUence.  Morales  visited  all  the  cities  of 
their  entire  destruction.  His  oppressions  Spain  which  contained  any  chef  dPitymrtf 
and  persecutions  excited  an  insurrection  and,  by  this  indiscriminate  study  of  di^r* 
of  the  Moriscos  in  Grenada  (1571),  after  ent  masters,  acquired  remarkable  origi>- 
the  Boppresnon  of  which  over  100^000  of  iiality  of  mannw.    He  died  at  BadajoB,  In 
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JS6.    His  works  are  scattered  through  the  provisicHis  for  the  public  weal,  an  ac- 
Spain.     The  picture  of  St  Veronica,  in  knowledgment  of  the  moral  law.    They 
the  church  of  toe  bare-footed  Trinitarians,  require  to  be  addressed  in  the  name  of 
H  Madrid,  is  his  master-piece.  justice. — ^While  civil  institutions  have  reg- 
MoRAUTT  ;  a  sort  of  aOegorkal  play,  ulated  the  conduct  of  man  in  society,  re- 
10  termed  because  it  consisted  of  moral  ligious  institutions  have  penetrated  into 
discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and  con-  the  sanctuary  of  conscience.    Moral  and 
demnation   of  vice.      It  succeeded  the  religious  sentiments  are  developed  ahnost 
Myatenes.  (q.  v.)  The  dialogues  were  car-  spontaneously,  and  have  a  natural  sym- 
lied  on  by  such  charactera  as  Good  Doc-  pathy.    From  its  alliance  with  morafity, 
trine,   Charity,  Faith,  Prudence,  Discre-  religion  becomes   refined  and    elevated. 
tion,  I>eath,  &c.,  whose  discourses  were  Christianity  has  blended  them  in  the  pro- 
of a  serious  cast ;  while  the  province  of  cepts  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. — 
making  merriment  for  the  spectators  de-  What  we   caU  cwUizaiumf  is  a  complex 
scendcxl  from  the  Devil  in  the  Mystery  to  result  which  supposes  the  existence  of 
the  Vice  or  Iniquity  of  the  Morality,  who  close,  extended  and  varied  relations  among 
usually  personified  some  bad  quality,  and  men,  the  developement  of  industry,  the 
whose  successor  we  find  in  the  clown  or  progress  of  intelligence  and  taste,  the  es- 
fool  of  the  regular  English  druna.    (See  tabhshment  of  general  order,  the  refine- 
JVtnice,  LUeraiture   of,  division  DramcL.)  ment  of  public  and  private  manners.    It 
Moralities  were  occasionally  exhibited  as  is,  in  part,  the  fruit  of  civil  and  religious 
late  as  the  roign  of  Henry  VIII,  and,  after  institutiona     Practical  morality  exerts  a 
Tarious  modifications,  assumed  the  form  powerful  influence  on   it,  strenjEthening 
of  the  Mask  (q.  v.),  which  became  a  favor-  the  ties  which  unite  individuals,  rortifying 
ite  entertainment  at  the  court  of  Eliza-  the  respect  for  equity  and  benevolence, 
beth  and  her  successor.    (See  Drama,)  encoun^[ing  labor,  and  assuring  its  reward 
MoRAJL    Philosopht   is  the    science  by  protecting  property,  favoring  the  prog- 
ivhieh  treats  of  the  motives  and  rules  of  ress  of  intelligence    by  nourishing   the 
human  actions,  and  of  the  ends  to  which  love  of  truth,  and  improving  taste  by  puri- 
they  ought  to  be  directed.  The  moral  law  is  fyingand  elevating  the  sentiment  of  the 
the  law  which  governs  intelligent  and  free  beautiful.     Civilization,  in  its  turn,  pro- 
beinA  and  which  determines  the  characr  motes  practical  morality.    The  closer  and 
tN"  OT  vice  and  virme.    It  is  a  natural  law,  more  varied  the  relations  among  men  be- 
independent  of  any  human  institution ;  a  come,  the  more  sensible  do  they  grow  to 
x^igions  law,  which  emanates  from  the  their  mutual  duties.    Labor  gives  man  the 
sopieme  Legislator,  obligatory  in  itself  sentiment  of  self-respect ;  the  progress  of 
through  the  conviction  which  it  produces,  science  and  the  arts  aids  vlitue,  by  en- 
univmal  and  immutable.    The  moral  law  lightening  the  mind,  and  accustoming  it 
revealed  itself  in  the  jnfimcy  of  society,  to  noble  and  delicate  pleasures.    If  such 
Philosophera  Sre  its  expounders,  not  its  are  the  influences  of  laws,  religion  and 
oeaton.    Their  voice  is  but  the  echo  of  civilization  upon  morality,  we  need  not 
conscience.    The  first  moralists  confined  be  surprised  that  they  have,  in  tuni,  been 
themselves  to  expressing  the  law  of  duty  considered  its  source,  from  a  limited  view; 
in  maxims,  or  to  illustratinff  it  in  apo-  of  its  nature.    But  if  the  moral  law  is,  in 
kguesL    It  needed  no  proof  beyond   a  reality,  prior  to  all  these,  why,  it  may  be 
mere  enunciation.    Their  simple  precepts  asked,  does  it  appear  to  vary  so  much  in 
have  been  honored  m  all  ages.    Three  its  effects  in  diflferent  places  and  ages?  To 
diief  causes  have  concurred  in  developing  this  we  reply,  that  practical  mondity  sup- 
and  establishing  the  rules  of  practical  mo-  poses  two  conditions — the  idea  of  duty 
nlity^poeitive  laws,  religious  institutions,  fiuthfully  comprehended,  and  the  authori- 
aoid  civilization.    Positive  laws  are  only  ty  of  duty  strongly  felt     But  the  idea 
the  written  expression  of  the  law  of  duty  tiaay  be  partiaUy  or  erroneously  under- 
engraved  in  the  human  soul,  with  sucn  stood,  and  the  sentiment  may  be  bhinted 
immaions  as  the  violence  of  the  human  or  weakened,  •  The  law  of  duty,  in  the 
paanoDs  rsqaiies  to  enforce  its  precepts,  abstract,  is  simple,  and  not  liable  to  be  mis- 
Lesisiators,  it  is  true,  have  had  in  view  taken ;  but  its  appUcations  are  often  com- 
tather  the  general  interests  of  society  than  plex  and  delicate,  requiring  the  exercise 
the  interest  of  morality  in  the  abstract ;  of  astrongand  cultivated  reasoii,and  there- 
tfaeir  punishments  are  proportioned  to  ef-  fore  afibraing  neat  occasion  for  mistake, 
fects   radier  than   intentioBs.    But  the  Thefoelingof  duty,  too,  requires  a  certain 
nxmunon  good  is  usually  found  to  accofd  depee  of  reflection,  and  becomes  extinct  in 
ifvfti  indivkhial  duQr ;  and  men  require,  in  a  hfe  of  viol^ice  and  sensual  excess.    It 
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may,  moreover,  become  penrerted  in  con-  Act,  labor  for  ounel  vcb  ;  so,  too,  in  improv- 
sequence  of  positive  ordinances,  civil  and  ing  ourselves,  we  are  qualifying  ourselves 
religious.    But  the  veiy  abuse  of  the  no-  to  render  the  highest  service  to  others, 
tion  of  duty  supposes  its  existence;  and  The  class  of  mutual  duties  which  supports 
we  find  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  the  social  relations  may  be  divided  into 
native  energy  of  the  moral  feeling  ha»  three  branches — the  duties  of  the  iudivid- 
risen  superior  to  positive  institutions,  and  ual  to  society,  those  of  society  to  the  indi- 
wrought  fundamental  changes  in  the  laws,  vidual,  and  those  of  societies  to  each  oth 
religious  and  other  institutions,  which  had  er.    Under  the  name  of  societUs,  we  in- 
sought  to  enchain  it.    We  might  add,  that  elude  all  the  forms  and  degrees  of  human 
the  doctrines  of  philosophy  have  often  association — the  family,  city,  country,  and 
been  much  more  the  effect  of  the  manners  mankind.    The  duties  of  the  individual 
of  a  par^cular  countiy  or  age  than  the  towards  society  differ  with   the   station 
agents  which  modified  them. — ^Moral  pre-  which  he  occupies,  and  the  nature  of  so- 
cepts  may  be  distinguished  into  two  or-  cial  institutions.    The  duties  of  the  pri- 
ders,  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  obli-  vate  man,  the  magistrate,  and  the  states- 
gation  which  they  impose— the  imperative  man,  are  very  various.    Free  institutions, 
and  the  meritorious.   The  first  commands  as  they  greatiy  increase  the  sphere  of  efii- 
us  to  render  to  eveiy  man  his  due,  includ-  ciency,  proportionably   enlarge    that   of 
ing,  of  course,  our  duties  to  ourselves  ;  the  duty ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  such  insti- 
second,  to  do  for  every  man,  ourselves  in-  tutions,  in  our  day,  must  give  rise  to  new 
eluded,  all  which  is  in  our  power,  and  there-  classes  of  social  duties.    Perhaps  a  wide 
fore  to  strive  for  our  own  highest  improve-  field  still  remainsopen  to  moralists,  in  the 
ment   But  the  limits  of  these  two  classes  exposition  of  the  duties  which  society  owes 
cannotbedistinctly  defined.  In  considering  to  its  members.    Some  philosophers  haye 
what  the  moral  law  enjoins,  we  soon  per-  been  so  blind  to  these  as  to  maintain  that 
ceive  that  there  are  degrees  in  our  duties,  the  public  interest  would  justify  the  sacri- 
Just  as  actions  may  dmer  in  criminality,  fice  of  an  innocent  individual.    And  how 
so  may  they  also  differ  in  merit;  and  the  de-  long  have  mankind  been  in  learning  the 
gree  in  both  cases  will  depend  upon  ac-  respect  which  they  owe  to  the  individual 
company  ing  circumstances  ;  and  circum-  liberty  of  thinking,  speaking  and  writing? 
stances  are  often  such  as  to  niake  itdifiicult  Is  this  respect  properly  underBtood,*even 
to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance  of  at  present  ?  Have  politicians  duly  learned 
duty  predominatea     But  though  man  is  the  reeard  which  they  owe  to  the  mor- 
oflen  driven  to  choose  between  conflicting  al  law  ?    Is  it  a  long  period  since  the 
duties,  he  is  never  obliged  to  choose  be-  writers  on  general  law  have  considered 
tween  two  criminal  acts ;  although,  in  some  with  proper  attention  the  rules  which  so- 
cases,  an  act  of  guilt  will  present  itself  ciety  ought    to  impose  on  itself  in  the 
under  the  specious  guise  of  a  means  for  a  application  of  punishments?     But  it  is 
good  end ;  which  h<^  led  some  speculators  the  relations  of  societies  •  towards  each 
to  the  revolting  doctrine,  that  the  end  jus-  other  which  principally  demand  the  ined- 
tifies  the  means— a  doctrine  sufficient  to  itations  of  moralists.    There  is  a  social 
excuse  the  wildest  excesses  of  fanaticism,  selfishness  which  meets  a  ready  excuse, 
which,  in  its  blind  zeal  to  effect  what  it  since  each  member  of  a  society  is  apt  to 
deems  a  laudable  object,  tramples  under  consider  his  individual  character  meiged 
fi>ot  the  most  sacred  rights.    When  we  in  his  social,  and  that  his  duties  towiuds 
inquire  what  gives  a  moral  character  to  the  association  with  which  he  is  connect- 
actions,  we  leam  that  it  is  the  intention,  ed,  justify  acts  and  feelings  which  wouki 
A  man's  acts  may,  however,  be  sinful,  al-  be  censurable  in  his  commerce  with  oth- 
though  liis  intention  at  the  time  may  not  ers  in  his  individual  capacity.    Hence  that 
have  been  bad,  if  they  originated  in  prsju-  etprU  de  corps,  so  bitter  in  its  aniEhosities, 
dice  or  ignorance,  occasioned  by  a  sipful  and   so    unscrupulous    in    its  ambition, 
neglect  of  the   means    of  information,  arminff  nation  against  nation,  fix>m  oom- 
Proper  instruction   in    moral   duties   is  merciu  rivalry  or  lust  of  territorial  ag- 
therefore  every  man's  highest  interest  and  srandizement,  from    wounded   pride  or 
highest  duty.— Moral   duties  have  been  Siirst  of  conquest    The  code  of  interna- 
distinguished  into  three  great  dasses— du-  tional  law  is  yet  very  imperfect,  and  needs 
ties  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our-  to  be  completed  by  reference  to  the  code 
selves— but,  though  they  may  be  classified,  of  morBliw.^€ee  Palev's  PrincipUs  iif 
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Powers    of    Man  ;    Degerando's  Leilmitz  and  Wolf  give,  as  their  funda- 
Pafie&mncmefU      Moral ;    Mackintoeh's  mental  principle,  Aim  at  perfection ;  Kant, 
Siary  of  the  ^rogrtss  of  Ethical  and  Po^  Be  thy  own  lawgiver,  and  strive  lees  for 
fikal  Science  (London,  1830). — ^We  shall  dominion  over  others  than  overthyselC 
BOW  say  a  few  ipvords  on  the  different  the-  In  all  theories  of  morals,  two  questions 
ones  of  moral   sentiments.    Philosophers  arise— What  is  virtue  ?  How  is  it  recom- 
have  endeayored  to  establish  some  gen-  mended  to  us  ?  And  all  theories  on  each 
enl  principle   from  which  the   laws  of  point  may  finally  be  reduced  to  three : 
pfBcdcal  morality  may  be  derived,  and  to  on  the  first,  that  virtue  is  benevolence,  or 
which,  in  doubtful  points,  we  may  reffer,  prudence,  or  propriety  ;  and  on  the  see- 
to  determine  our  rule  of  conduct  in  par-  ond,  that  it  is  recommended  to  us  by  self- 
ticular  cases.    The  Hindoo  moralists  find  love,  or  reason,  or  a  moral  sense, 
their  moral  principle  in  the  precept  to  Morat  (Murten;  Latin,  Muraivm);  a 
purify  ihe  soul  from  all  sensual  desires,  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Friburg,  on 
Plato,  who  drew  from  Eastern  fountains,  the  lake  of  Morat  (Murtensee),  14  miles 
expresses  his  law  of  morality  under  three  west  of  Berne.     It  derives  its  celebrity 
difierent  forms — Strive  to   resemble  the  firomthe  battle  fought  here  between  the 
Deity.    Let  your  passions  be  in  harmony  soldiers   of  the  Swiss  confederacy  and 
with  each  other.     Live   in    accordance  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
mh  the  fundamental  type  of  the  soul,  or  1476^    After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Gran- 
inbora  ideas  (or,  according  to  the  Stoics,  son  (March  3),  the  fiery  duke  coUected  a 
with  natnre).    Aristotle  considered  virtue  new  army  of  40,000  men,  and  presented 
andprnd^ice  as  the  same,  and  recom-  himself  (June  10)  before  the  gates  of  Mo- 
mended  the  golden  mean,  or  a  rational  rat    To  the  aid  of  the  Swiss  came  their 
avoidance  of  extremes ;  virtue,  according  allies,  the  Rhenish  cities,  and  Ren^,  the 
Id  him,  consists  in  the  habit  of  mediocrity  young  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been 
secotdinc  to  right  reason.   Epicurus  (who  driven  from  his  estates  by  Charles,  was 
dU  not,  however,  undoratand  hiB  preeept  with  them,  but  not,  as  some  have  said,  in 
m  the  k>w  sense  usually  ascribea  to  it)  the  command.    Their  forces  were  much 
ftonded  bis  moral  ^stem  on  the  rule,  inferior  to  those  of  the  duke ;  but,  having 
live  to  enjoy  thyself^;   which  has  been  reconnoitered  ^e  position  of  the  enemy, 
considered  to  refbr  to  the  happiness  which  they  attacked  him,  drove  in  die  out-posts, 
virtue  fl^ves ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Epicurus  entered  the  camp  with  the  fugitives,  and, 
hamseif  was  a  model  of  virtue.    The  New  being  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Morat, 
Phtonisls  followed  their  master  on  this  gained  a  complete  victory,  making  them- 
poinL    The  fathers  of  the  church  did  not  selves  masters  of  the  hostile  camp,  artiUe- 
afliempc  to  establish  any  universal  moral  ry  and  baggage.    Charles  himself  escaped 
pnncipie ;  nor  did  the  Scholastics  (q.  v.).  merely  by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and,  ac- 
The  cnglish  moralists  have  founded  their  companied  by  only  twelve  horsemen,  fled 
Bjstetns  on  di^rent  principles;  Hutche-  to  Soiime,    a  town    of  Champagne,  70 
son's  rests  upon  the  principle  of  benevo-  miles  from  Morat.    The  remains  of  the 
koce,and  assumes  a  moral  sense;  Fergu-  killed  (15,000)  were  thrown  into  a  large 
son  followed  the  Epicurean  theory ;  Sam-  pit,  and  covered  with  lime  and  earth.    A 
nel  Clarke  places  virtue  in  acting  accord-  large  building  was  afterwards  erected,  in 
ing  to  the  nature  of  things,  by  which  man  which  they  were  collected,  and  which 
WW  fiicilitate  his  progress  to  his  destined  bore  the  inscription,  D.  O.  M,  Cartdi  m- 
ipbere.   Adam  Smith  assumes  sympathy  ehti  etfofHssimi  BurgundMt  Ducis  Exer- 
as  the  moral  principle ;  Wollasion,  the  cUus,  Muratum  obsidena  ab  Hdvdiis  casus 
acting  according  to  the  truth  of  thin^  ;  hoc  Sui  Monunientum  reUquU,  Amu>»  1476. 
iofd  Shaftesbury,  tlie  maintenance  of  a  And  beneath  were  these  words : — 
proper  balance  of  the  affections.^  Paley>  ^,  ^^^^  ^  ^  burgunduchen  Schar 


Im  vierzekrUmndert  nebzig  tand  sechsten  Jahr, 
Vor  BSurten  durch  ein  Ewgenossicha/t 
ErUgt  mU  BeUtcmd  GotUs  Kraft. 
Auf  der  zekttUmiend  RiUem  Tag 
Geschah  dies  grosse  Niederiag. 


system  is  founded  on  utility.  Cudworth 
coDsidefS  virtue  as  an  innate  principle. 
Of  the  continental  moralists,  Grotius  and 
PttfiendMf  derive  all  duties  from  the  fun- 
dani^ital  obligation  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  othere  and  of  one's  self,  and  there-  This  monument  was  destroyed  by  the 
fcre  Gommaod  us  to  endeavor  to  do  all  in  French  army  in  1798,  and  a  lime-tree, 
Mr  power  to  pit>mote  the  general  good,  surrounded  with  a  fence,  planted  in  its 
lie  precept  offcrusius,  who  considers  duty  place.  In  1822,  the  Svriss  confederacy 
to  oU^tioo  to  God  rather  than  to  man,  is,  erected  an  obelisk  on  the  spot,  as  a  nation- 
Obey  S  tbe  pi^cepts  of  God.  Thomasius,    al  memorial  of  the  battle. 
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Mo&ATiA  (in  German,  JMSAmi);  a  mar-'  clesiastical  affiiiiB.  The  revenue  is  about 
graviate  and  province  of  the  Austrian  em-  6,000,000  guilden.  Brflnn  ia  the  cuHtaL 
pire.  The  margraviate  (8868  square  The  Sclavonic  populatio|i  consists  of  sev- 
miles)  fooideia  on  the  Prussian  counnr  of  eral  tribes,  which  differ  in  habits  and 
Glatz  and  Austrian  Silesia  to  the  north,  on  language,  and  are  in  a  rude  state.  Among 
Hungary  to  the  east,  on  Lower  Austria  to  these  are  the  Slowaks  (distinguished  .for 
the  south,  and  on  Bohemia  to  the  west  wit,  eloquence,  and  taste  for  the  arts  and 
The  province  includes  also  Austrian  Sile-  sciences),  and  the  Hannaks  (distinguished 
sia  ( 1850  square  miles),  and  contams  a  pop-  for  hospitality).  Previously  to  the  fifteenth 
ulation  of  1,990,464  inhabitants,  of  whom  century,  they  professed  the  Greek  religion ; 
about  430,000  are  Germans,  30,000  Jews,  the  Hussites  were  then  numerous,  and,  in 
900  Bohemians,  and  the  rest  Sclavonians.  the  sixteenth  century,  the  reformadon  had 
It  is  watered  by  many  riven,  of  which  many  adherents ;  the  Catholics,  however, 
only  the  Maisch  or  March  is  navigable  for  are  the  most  numerous,  their  number  be- 
a  short  distance:  on  the  north,  east  and  ing  1,800,000.  This  country  was  ancient- 
west,  it  is  enclosed  by  mountains^  which  ly  the  land  of  the  Quadi,  and  was  occu- 
are  to  be  considered  as  continuations  of  pied,  after  their  emigration  to  Spain,  by 
the  Sudetic  and  Carpathian  chains,  and  is  the  Scyri,  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli,  and,  undl 
open  only  to  the  south.  To  the  north,  on  548,  by  the  Lombards,  when  it  was  en- 
the  borders  of  Glatz,  lies  the  Schneege-  tered  by  a  colony  of  Sclavonians  from  the 
birge,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is  the  Danube,  who  were  driven  from  their  for- 
Schneeberg,  about  4500  feet  high.  In  mer  seats  by  the  Walachians  (Bulgarians), 
general,  the  loftiest  mountains  are  in  the  and  were  called  MoraxnoBM  mm  the  river 
northern  part,  from  which  the  .elevation  Maratoa,  After  the  fall  of  the  kin^om  of 
sradually  dimini^es  towards  the  south,  the  Avars,  the  Moravian  Sclavonians  ex- 
There  are  also  ridges  of  hills  in  the  interior,  tended  their  limits,  and  finally  founded  the 
interspersed  with  fine  plains  and  valleya.  kinffdom  of  Great  Moravia,  which  com- 
The  mountainous  districts  are  not  feiktile ;  prehend«d  several  other  countries  be- 
but  in  die  Hanna  (land  of  the  Hannaks)  ade  the  present  Moravia.  Charlemagne 
and  in  the  southern  part,  the  soil  is  un-  subdued  the  Moravians,  and  compeued 
commonly  rich.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  their  king  Samoalav  to  be  baptized  ; 
although  favored  by  rich  meadows  and  CyriUus  (&6),  however,  was  the  true  apo»- 
pastures,  is  less  attended  to  than  tillage,  tie  of  Moravia.  Amolph  at  first  enlarged 
Great  numbers  of  poultry,  particularly  the  Moravian  state,  by  granting  to  Swato- 
geese,  are  raised.  The  fisheries  are  produc-  pul8k,or  Zuatoblick,  &hemia  and  other 
tive.  The  principal  com  districts  are  in  countries  on  the  one  nde  to  the  Oder  on 
the  Hanna,  on  the  March,  about  Briinn,  the  other,  towards  Hungary  as  fiur  as  the 
and  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  circle  Gran.  Swatopulsk  afterwards  revolted  ; 
of  Znavm.  Flax,  hemp,  fiuits,  garden  but  Amolph  attacked  him,  with  the  aid 
vegetables,  &C.,  and  in  some  parts  wine,  of  the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  and  ao 
are  produced  in  abundance.  Silver  and  enfeebled  the  kingdom,  that,  under  his 
gola  were  formerly  found ;  iron,  sulphur,  successor,  it  was  completely  overthrown, 
coal  and  alum  are  the  chief  mineral  pro-  From  that  time  Moravia  became  the  prey 
ductions.  Woollen  and  linen  manufac-  of  the  Hungarians,  Poles  and  Germans, 
tures,  the  latter  employing  200,000  spin-  In  tlie  eleventh  century,  it  was  reduced  to 
nera  and  13,000  weavers,  and  the  fonner  about  its  present  extent,  and  formed  a  part 
100,000  workmen  and  10,000  looms,  and  of  the  Bohemian  territories.  In  1085,  it 
also  cotton  manu&ctures,  are  carried  on  to  was  made  a  margraviate,  and  (until  1611, 
a  considerable  extent  The  transit  trade  when  it  was,  for  a  time,  attached  to  the 
of  the  province,  favored  by  good  roads,  b  Hungarian  dominions)  granted  by  the  Bo- 
important.  The  government  of  Moravia  hemian  kings,  from  time  to  time,  as  a  fief 
is  almost  entirely  absolute,  although  it  has  to  their  sons  or  relations.  (See  Boftdnto.) 
estates,  composed  of  the  prelates,  the  Moravians,  or  Her&nhuters.  (See 
lords,  knights,  and  royal  burgesses.  The  United  BreUirenj  and  Bohemian  Brethren.) 
administration  of  the  af&ira  of  the  prov-  Morbihan  ;  a  department  of  France,  in 
ince  is  in  the  hands  of  a  provincial  govern-  the  old  province  of^Bretagne,  lying  on  a 
ment  at  BriUm,  to  which  the  six  Moravian  sulf  from  which  it  has  received  its  name, 
circles  (OhniitZy  Brfinn,  Iglau,  Znaym,  Chief  place,  Vannes.  (See  DepcarbnentJS 
Hradisch  and  Prerau),  and  the  two  Sile-  Morbus  ;  a  Latin  term  signifying  di»- 
sian  circles  (Troppau  and  Teschen),  are  ease,  and  often  used  in  medicine, 
subordinate.  The  (Catholic)  bishops  of  Mordants.  The  coloring  substances 
BHinn  and  Ohniitz  are  at  the  head  of  ec-  used  in  dyeing  have  been  divided  by  doc* 
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IV  Jfoncroft  into  nibtUmiwt  and  a^tdxet  PytbagonuB  by  the  Hebrews,  and  fram  bim 
colon.  SuhtAotniwt  colore  are  those  which  to  Plato.  He  was  also  perauaded  that  sa- 
coioniunlcate  their  tint  immediately  to  the  pematural  communicatioos  were  made  to 
■■lerial  to  be  dyed,  without  the  aid  of  him  by  God's  appointment,  by  a  particu- 
ny  third  substance.  AiJ^etHvt  colors  re-  lar  genius,  hke  that  of  Socrates.  The 
quire  the  intervention  of  a  third  substance,  writings  of  this  singular,  but  amiable  man, 
which  possesses  a  joint  attraction  for  the  who  was  beloved  by  all  parties,  have  been 
eoloring  matter  and  the  stuff  to  be  dyed,  published  in  twb  volumes,  folio.  The 
The  substance  capable  of  thus  fixmg  the  most  admired  are  his  EnchiAdiim  EUdeum^ 
color  is  called  a  nion/ant,  and  by  Mr.  Hen-  and  Divine  Dialogues,  concerning  the  ai- 
ry, a  hatU.  tributes  and   providence  of  God.     (Se* 

MoKDAUNT,  Charies.  (See  PeterboT"  Ward's  Ia(^^  Doctor  More,) 
otwA,  Eari  of)  More,  su-  Thomas,  a  celebrated  chancel- 
Mo  as;  the  final  syllable  of  a  number  ]orofEngland,wastheonlyBonof  sir  John 
of  Irish  geographical  names,  signifying,  in  More,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
the  ianguafie  of  the  country,  mountain,  Kins's  bench,  and  viras  bom  in  London,  in 
Mo&E,Iienry,a  celebrated  divine  of  the  148£  He  received  his  eariy  education 
church  of  England,  and  Platonic  philoso-  from  a  schoolmaster  of  great  reputation  in 
pher,  was  bom  in  1614.  He  was  the  son  Threadneedle  street,  and  was  afterwards 
of  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  who  edu-  placed  in  the  family  of  cardinal  Morton, 
cated  him  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  sent  archbishopof  Canteri>u]7,  and  cfaanceUor, 
to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1631.  who  propnesied  his  future  eminence.  In 
While  at  the  univermty,  he  deeply  studied  1497,  he  went  to  Canterbuiy  college,  now 
the  most  celebrated  systems  of  philosophy,  Christ-church,  Oxford,and,in  1499n)ecanie 
and  finally  setded  into  a  decided  prefer-  a  student  in  Lmcoln's  Inn.  At  the  age  of 
ence  for  that  of  Plato,  and  for  his  fbllowen  21,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  pariiament,  and 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  In  1639,  he  distinguished  himself  with  so  much  spirit 
graduated  M.  A.,  and  in  the  following  y^ar  in  opposition  to  a  subsidy,  demandeo  by 
pnhlislied  his  Psycho-SMa,  or  the  Finst  Henry  VII,  that  the  exasperated  and^ni- 
Pait  of  tfa^  Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  ricious  monarch,  in  revence,  contriiW  a 
a  Christiano-Platonical  Display  of  Life,  quarrel  with  his  father,  whom  he  impris- 
Having  been  elected  a  fellow  of  his  col-  soned  until  he  had  exacted  an  arbitrary 
kse,  1^  t>ecamc  a  tutor  to  several  persons  fine.  Afler  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  hie 
or  rank.  One  of  these  was  sir  John  was  appointed  law  reader  of  Fumival^ 
Rnch,  whose  sister,  lady  Conway,  an  en-  Inn, applied  assiduously  to  the  practice  of 
thusiast  of  his  own  stamp,  brought  him  law,  and  enjoyed  great  re|Mitation  as  a 
acquainted  with  the  fiunous  Van  Hel-  pleader.  In  1516,  he  accompanied  the 
mont,  and  that  singular  pretender,  Valen-  commissionera  sent  to  renew  the  alliance 
tine  Greatrakes.  In  1675,  he  accepted  a  between  Henry  VIII  and  Charles,  then 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Gloucester,  arch-duke  ofAustria,  and  showed  so  much 
which  it  is  supposed  he  took  only  to  re-  ability,  that  the  king  was  desux>uB  of  en- 
■gn  it  to  his  friend  doctor  Fowler.  He  gasinff  him  in  his  particular  service.  In 
abo  gave  up  his  rectoiy  of  Ingolsby,  in  1518,  he  published  his  celebrated  political 
lincolnshire,  the  perpcnud  advowson  of  romance  of  Utopia,  which  engaged  him 
which  had  been  purchased  for  him  by  his  in  a  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  with 
fitther,and  wouM  never  afterwards  accept  whom  he  had  previously  contracted  an  in- 
of  preferment  of  any  kind,  refusing  deane-  timacy  while  m  England ;  as  well  as  with 
ries,  bishoprics,  and  even  the  masterahip  several  other  eminent  men  of  letters.  Car- 
of  lus  own  college,  so  desirous  was  he  of  dinal  Wolsey  pressed  him  to  receive  a 
unmolested  study.  During  the  civil  war,  pension,  which  he  refused,  as  inconsistent 
aUiough  he  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  with  his  oflScial  duties ;  but  afler  a  whUe 
he  was  left  unmolested.  In  1661,  he  be-  he  vras  induced  to  accept  the  place  of 
came  a  feUow  of  the  royal  society,  and  master  of  requests.  He  was  shortly  af- 
ibr  twenty  yean  after  the  restoration,  his  ter  knighted,  and  taken  uito  the  privy 
writings  are  said  to  have  soM  better  than  council ;  and,  the  king  becoming  deliffhted 
any  odier  of  their  day.  Doctor  More  died  with  his  conversation,  he  was  received  into 
in  September,  1667,  aged  73,  leavinff  be-  the  highest  degree  of  fhmiliarity.  In 
hind  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  pro-  1590,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
found  louning  and  peat  genius,  alloyed  exchequer,  and,  m  1523,  at  the  instance  of 
fay  a  deep  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  chiefly  Wolsey,  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of 
eolored  oy  the  supposition  that  divine  commons,  in  whicn  capacity,  having  done 
knowledge  had  been  communicated  to  much  to  frustrate  an  oppressive  subsidy, 
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he  highly  exasperated  the  cardioaL  If  at  the  age  of  55,  than  whom  a  chancier 
he  cave  any  pereonal  ofTence  to  the  court  of  more  disinterestedness  and  integrity  is 
by  Uiis  conduct,  it  was  not  of  long  dura-  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  either  aDcient 
tion,  as,  in  1527,  he  was  joined  with  Wol-  or  modem  history.  His  learning  was  va- 
a^y  in  a  mission  to  France,  and  on  his  re-  rious  and  extensive,  his  wit  abundant,  and 
turn  was  maue  chancellor  of  the  duchy  his  elocution  ready  and  agreeable.  Ex- 
of  Lancaster.  In  1530,  he  succeeded  the  cept  his  intolerance  towards  those  whom 
diagraced  cardinal  as  lord  high  chancellor,  he  considered  heretics  indeed,  the  quali- 
which  office  he  filled  three  years  with  ties  of  his  mind  were  most  happily  blend- 
scrupulous  integrity.  Unable  to  acqui-  ed  and  tempered.  His  English  works 
esce  in  the  king's  wishes  respecting  his  were  published  collectively  by  order  of 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  he  queen  Mary,  in  1557,  and  his  Latin  in  1567, 
obtained  permission  to  resign  tlie  seals,  at  Basle.  His  Utopia  has  been  translated 
The  affront  rankled  in  the  vindictive  mind  by  bishop  Burnet  and  doctor  Warner. 
of  Henry,  which  was  still  further  inflamed  ^e  the  life  of  More  by  sir  James  Mack- 
foy  his  refusal  to  attend  the  coronation  of  intosh  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopsedia. 
Anne  Boleyn.  An  attempt  was  made  to  By  his  first  wile  sir  Thomas  More  had 
implicate  him  in  the  practices  of  Eliza-  three  daughters  and  one  son. — Margaretj 
beth  Barton,  which  altogether  failed ;  and  his  eldest  and  fiivorite  daughter,  married 
he  also  perfectly  cleared  himself  of  anoth-  William  Roper,  Esquire,  of  Eltham,  in 
er  singular  charge,  which  was  that  of  in-  Kent,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his  father-in- 
ducing the  king  to  publish  the  book  against  law,  published  in  1716.  She  was  mis- 
Luther,  in  which  the  pope's  authority  was  tress  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
held  fi>rth — a  doctrine  that  was  now  found  and  composed  with  elegance  both  in  Eng- 
inconsistent  with  the  intended  attack  on  lish  and  Latin.  Her  reverence  and  affec- 
the  Roman  see.  At  length  the  oath  of  tion  for  her  fiither  were  unbounded.  After 
supremacy  being  required  by  act  of  par-  his  head  had  been  exposed  fourteen  days 
liament,  but  Thomas  More  was  cited  be-  on  London  bridge,  she  contrived  to  obtain 
ioM  the  council  to  take  it ;  and  in  spite  of  it  and  carefully  preserved  it ;  and  when  she 
aflhe  sophistry  of  Cranmer  and  otbera  to  died,  it  was,  at  her  dying  request,  buried 
induce  him  to  compliance,  he  nobly  per-  in  her  arms. 

sisted  in  a  refusal  to  act  in  opposition  to  More,  Hannah,  is  the  youngest  of  five 

the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  was  daughters  of  a  clergyman  at  Hanham, 

consequently  committed   to  the   Tower,  near  BristoL    All  her  leisure  hours  in 

and  indict^  for  treason.    Ailer  an  im-  childhood  were  devoted  to  reading.    Her 

prisonmentoftwelvemonthsyduring  which  sistere  having  for  some  time  conducted  a 

time  he  resistefi  all  attempts,  both  public  shmlII   school,  dieir   reputation    enabled 

and  private,  to  induce  him  to  retract,  he  them  to  ventiu«  on  taking  pupils  of  a 

was  brought  to  trial,  and,  after  an  eloquent  higher  class.    They  removed  to  Bristol, 

defence,  condemned,  and   sentenced  to  arout  1765,  and  opened  a  boarding-school, 

be  hanged  and  quartered.  He  received  this  which  soon  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 

barbarous  sentence  with  his  usual  com-  brated  in  the  west    of  England.    BfisB 

posure,  which  was  disturbed  only  by  the  Hannah  More  removed  vnth  them,  and 

circumstance  of  a  singularly  affectinff  in-  she  quickly  acquired  the  friendship  of  the 

terview  with  his  fiivorite  daughter,  Mrs.  reverend  doctor  Stouehouse,  a  man  of 

Roper,  on  his  return  to  the  Tower.    The  taste  and  knowledge.    He  encouraged  her 

king  changed  the  sentence  fix>m  hanging  to  write,  and  corrected  all  her  eany  effu- 

and  quartering  to  beheading;  which  act  of  sions.    The  Search  after   Happiness,  a 

ffrace  he  received  with  his  usual  vein  of  Pastoral  Drama  (1779),  was  her  first  puUi- 

humor,  and  also  acquiesced  in   the  ty-  cation,  and  was  so  fiivorably  received,  that 

rannical  mandate,  **  that  he  should  not  use  she  was  encouraged  to  print,  in  1774,  her 

many  words  at  the  scaffold."    His  execu-  Sir  Eldred  of  £e  Bower,  the  Bleeding 

tkm  took  place  July  6, 1535,  when  he  de-  Rock,  and  a  trasedy,  called^  the  Inflexible 

ported  himself  with  a  degree  of  good  hu-  Captive,  founded  on  the  story  of  Regulus. 

mor,  which,  in  another  sort  of  man,  might  Mr.  Ganick  advised  her  to  write  for  the 

be  termed  levity,  but  which  Addison  at-  stage.    Her  Ode  to  Dragon,  Mr.  Garrick'b 

tributes  to  the  satisfiiction  arising  fix>m  house-dog,  came  fix>m  me  press  in  1777, 

conscious  integrity,  and  lord  Byron,  to  a  as  did  aim  a  volume  of  Elssays  on  several 

species  of  temperament  too  strong  even  Subjects,  designed  for  Young  Ladies.  Next 

fyr  the  control  of  circumstance,  and  which  year,  her  tragedy  of  Percy  came  out ;  it 

oonoaals  a  sense  of  vniwry  without  de-  was  well  received,  ai|d  established  her 

jtroyingit    Thus  died  or  Thomas  More,  fiuue  as  a  dnunatic  writer.    In  1779,  ehe 
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■Ddnced   Fatal    Falsefaood,   a   tragedy,  or  Corinth  a^d  the  gulf  of  Athens.    To 

UB  Morels  thoughts,  howeyer,  soon  took  the  south-west,  it  is  washed  by  the  ^Ionian 

I  more  tserious  tarn ;  and,  in  1782,  she  sea,  to  the  east  by  the  archipelago.    It  is 

pifaGfllied  Sacred  Dramas,  with  Simplici-  about  160  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 

ry,apo^cal  einstle.    Some  of  these  dra-  with  a  superficial   area  of  7225  miles. 

nns  had   previously  been  acted  by  the  The  population  of  the  ancient  Peloponne- 

pupOs  of  filiss  Mere's  school.    She  after-  sus  has  often  been  esdmated  at  2,000,000, 

mods  took  an  opportunity,  in  an  edition  but  it  probably  never  amounted  to  half 

of  her  works,  to  declare  that  she  did  not  that  number.    Before  the  late  revolution, 

think  the  stage  in  its  present  state  becom-  the  Morea  contained,  according  to  Soutzo, 

ing  the  oountenance  of  a  Christian,  and  the  Greek  historian,  460,000  mhabitants, 

alie  renounced  all  dramatic  attempts,  ex-  of  whom  50,000  were  Turks ;  at  present 

cept  as  poems  for  the  closet    She  and  they  do  not  exceed  280,000.    The  coast 

her  aisters  retired,  about  twenty-five  yeara  is  much  indented,  forming  oxk  the  south 

aeoi  with  an  easy  fortune,  firom  Bristol  to  the  gulfs  of  Kolokythia  or  Laconia,  and 

Mendip,  in    Somersetshire,  where    they  the  gulf  of  Coron  or  Messenia,  and  on  the 

effected  a  great  improvement  among  the  east,  the  gulf  of  Argos  or  NaupUa.    The 

coffiers,  by   establishing  charity-schoola  surface  of  the  country  is,  in  general,  moun- 

In  178Si»  she  vtrrote  a  Bionaphical  Preface  tainous ;  the  northern  half^  however,  pre- 

to  die  Poems  of  Anne  Yearslev,  a  Milk-  sents   a    firuitfiil    plain,    intersected,   in 

woman.    In  1786,  Florio,  a  tale,  and  the  some  parts,  by  the  Cyllenian  mountains. 

Bom  Bleuy  or  Conversation,  two  poems.  The  most  southern  promontorv,  Maina, 

Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  penin- 

WBspubfished  the  same  year  anonymously,  sula  by  the    different    branches    of  the 

Hiis  was  socm  followed hy  Estimate  of  the  Taygetua    The  rivers  are  numerous,  but 

Kefipon  of  the  Fashionable  World,  which  notlai^;  the  prindoal  are  the  Alpbeus 

excited  much  attention ;  Village  Politics  and  the  Eurotas.    Tne  climate  is  mild, 

(1799) ;  Remarks  on  the  Speech  of  Mon-  though  less  so  than  formeriy,  on  account 

sieor  Depont,  on  Rehgious    Education  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests.     The 

(1798) ;  and  Strictures  on  the  Modem  Sys-  .spring  and  autumn  are  delightful,  but  the 

fem  of  Female  Education  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  summer  is  hot,  and  the  i^lnter  is  attended 

1799).  When  the  education  of  the  princess  with  frequent  storms  and  rain  ;  the  soil  is 

Chailotte  became  a  subject  of  national  im-  fruitful,  producing  com,  wine,  oil   and 

poitance,  Mrs.  More,  it  is  said,  wqb  con-  firuits,  honey,  figs,  silk  and  cotton.    The 

flohed  by  the  first  lady  in  the  kinsdom  on  chief  article  of  export  is  the  small  raisins, 

the  snlgect,  in  consequence  of  which  she  called  currants,  from  the  city  of  Corinth. 

produced  (in  2  vols^  12mo.,  1806)  Hints  The  long  oppression  of  the  Turks  discour- 

towardBfi>rming  the  Character  of  a  Young  aged  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts, 

Prinoesa   This  excellent  woman  has  been  and  the  devastations  of  the  Greek  revolu- 

kagconfinedtoherbedbyanexcmciating  tion  swept  away  almost  every  establish- 

^Mip^WA,  but  BtUl  continues  to  write,  and  in  ment  for  manufactures.    Excellent  ports, 

tluB  State  baa  produced  some  of  her  best  such  as  Navarino  and  Napoli  di  Romania, 

pofonnances,  amonff  which  are  Coelebs  in  vrill  fiicilitate  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 

Seaich  of  a  Wife,  which  appeared  in  1809,  tiy.    The  popula^on  is  at  present  almost 

and  was   eo  much  admired,  that  it  ran  entirely  composed  of  Greeks;  they  are 

tbrong^  ten  editiotis  m  one  year ;  Practical  vigorous,  well  made,  active  and  iotelli- 

Pieiy  (2  rob.,  1811) ;  Christian  Morals  (2  gent,  but  cunning,  artful,  inconstant  and 

Tob.,1813);  Essay  on  die  Chtoicter  and  superstitious.    Under  the  Turkish  domin- 

WritiDgB  of  St.  Paul  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1815) ;  ion,  the  Morea  was  divided  into  two  san- 

and  Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opinions  giacks,  that  of  Morea  or  Tripolitza,  and 

and  Mannen  (1819).    Her  miscellaneous  tiiat  of  Mistra  or  Misitra.    Since  the  libe- 

wofks  have  been  collected  in  eight  vol-  ration  of  Greece,  it  has  been  divided  into 

imea.   She  has  written  many  small  pieces,  seven  provinces,  in  which,  as  also  in  re- 

wliicfa  are  not  printed  in  her  works.  spect  to  other  places,  the  Greeks  have  at- 

MoBEA  (Mttpias)  f  the  modcm  name  of  tempted   to  revive  the   ancient   names. 

the  PeJoponnesus   (q.  v.) ;   a   peninsula  They  are  Argolis,  Achaia,  Elis,  Arcadia, 

fbnuDg  the  aoutbem  part  of  Greece,  be-  Upper  Messenia,    Lower  Messenia,  and 

drMUat  3S^  ^  ^^^  38°  20^  N.,  and  lon«  Laconia.    Formeriy  adorned  with  a  hun- 

SFyaod  23PSiy  E.    It  is  connected  by  dred  cities,  it  now  hardly  contains  any 

d^Munam  of  Corinth  with  Continental  thing  that  deserves  the  name.    Tripolit- 

^H^^^ITt  Jva^Ga,  fit)m  which  it  is  sepa-  za,  Coron,  Modon,  Misitra,  Calamata,  Ar- 

mSi^^dM^^pf'rtahyitL^  cadia,  NapoU  di  Romania,  Monembasia, 
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Aigo    and    Patras,    are   the   principal,  phin  and  the  other  royal  princee.     In 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cidea,  1775,  he  published  engrayinfls,  executed 
those  of  Sparta,  Mycene  and  Mantinea  by  himself,  of  his  drawings  for  the  coro- 
are  the  most  interesting.     The  ancient  nation  of  Louis  XVI,   and  was  made 
history  of  the  peninsula  is  given  in  the  member  of  the  academy  of  paintinff,  and 
article  Pdaponntwa ;  the  modern  history,  draughtsman  of  the  royal  cabmet    His  ac- 
in  the  artide  Qrtect^  RevdvUon  of.    On  tivity  is  shown  by  the  number  of  his  pro- 
the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Greece  ductions ;  for,  besides  what  he  completed 
formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  as   royal   draughtsman,  the  number  of 
the  Morea  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  drawings  which  he  executed  for  engrav- 
Venetians,  at  the  time  of  the  decline  of  ings  amounts  to  2400.    In  1784,  he  made 
diat  empire.     In  the  middle  of  the  fif-  a  visit  to  Italy,  which  forms  an  epoch  in 
teenth  century,  die  Turlcs  wrested  almost  his  opinions  and  productions.     All  his 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  firom  the  Vene-  works,  after  that  period,  are  fieer  and 
tian  republic    Towards  the  end  of  the  nobler.    As  late  as  1810,  he  enriched  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  again  recov-  exhibition  of  works  of  art  with  two  draw- 
ered  by  Venice,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  ings,  each  of  which  contained  more  than 
peace  of  Carlowitz,  in  1G99.     It   was  300  figures.     His  disinterestedness  pre- 
restored  to  Turitey  in  1715.    In  1770,  vented  him  fix>m  accumulating  property. 
RusEna  excited  an  insurrection  among  the  He  died  at  Paris,  1814 
Moreots,  which  was  suppressed,  and  fol-  Moreau,    Jean    Victor,    one    of   the 
lowed  by  the  execution  of  a  great  num-  oldest  and  most  ceiebrated  generals  of  the 
her  of  the  insurgents.    Besides  the  works  French  republic,  was  bom  at  Morlaix,  in 
referred  to,  in  the  article  on  the  revolution  Bretagne,  in  1763.     His  fiither  destined 
of  Greece,  particularly  Pouqueville's  and  him  for  the  law ;  but,  led  by  his  decided 
Anderson's  works,  the  reader  may  consult  predilection  for  the  mihtaiy  profession,  he 
Trant's  Greece,  tn  1830,  and  jLeake's  TVfso-  ned  &om  his  studies,  and  enlisted  in  a 
dainihe  Morea  (3  vols^  8vo.,  1830).  regiment,  before  he  had  attained  his  18th 
Moreau,*  Jean   Michel,  the  younser,  year.    He  was  not,  however,  suffered  to 
bom  at  Paris,  1741,  a  scholar  of  Leior-  indulge  his  rulinff  passion,  but  was  obliged 
rain,  accompanied  die  latter  to  St.  Peters-  to  apply  himself  anew  to  the  study  of 
burg,  when  he  was  chosen  director  of  lawatIienne8,of  which  school  he  became 
the  academy  of  arts  in  that  6ily.    Moreau  provost    When  the  revolution  broke  out,, 
went  with  him  as  assistant,  though  he  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputation ; 
was  then  but  17.    Two  years  after  this,  tod,  in  1789,  a  general  confederacy  of  the 
Lelorrain  died,  and  Moreau  returned  to  Bretons  being  formed  at  Poictiers,  he  was 
Paris.     Being  entirely  without  means,  he  chosen  its  president,  and   also   became 
abandoned  painting,  and,  under  Lebas,  commanderof  the  first  battalion  of  volun- 
devoted  himself  to  the  studv  of  engraving ;  teers,  raised  in  the  derMutment  of  Morhi- 
ond,  as  he  drew  with  skill,  he  prepared  han,  at  the  head  of  which  he  joined  the 
the  desijHps  fer  his  plates  himsel£    Mo-  army  of  the  north.    He  8ubsej|uently  &- 
reau  quickly  established  his  feme.    He  vored  the  party  of  the  Gironoe,  the  fall 
prepared  engravings  fer  the  works  of  Ho-  of  which  much  affected  him ;  and  it  was 
mer,  Thucydides,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Vireil,  Mrith  great  repugnance  that  he  accepted 
Juvenal,   Ovid,   Comeille,   Racine,   La-  the  constitution  of  1793,  when  fermally 
fontaine,  Regnard,  Cr^billon,  Rousseau,  presented  to  the  army.     In  the  mean 
Montesquieu,  Marmontel,  Raynal,  Mably,  time,  he  much  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Gresset,  Bartii^lemy,  Saint-Pierre,  Voltaire  head  of  his  battalion ;  and  Pichegru,  under 
and  Moli^re,  to  each  of  the  two  latter  two  whom  he  served,  did  all  he  could  to  her 
different  series  of  enmvings  (makinj^,  friend  him.    The  same  vear,  he  was  made 
together,  more  than  1(^  platiB8| ;  also  60  general  of  brigade,  and,  in  1794^  general 
plates  for  Gessner's  wridnes,  80  for  the  of  division,  and  was  intrusted  with  a  sep- 
New  Testament,  and  160  fer  the  History  arate  force,  to  act  in  maritime  Flanders, 
of  France.  The  great  varied  of  these  suh-  where  he  took  many  tovms.     He  also 
jects  prove  his  extensive  in&rmation ;  and  had  a  share  in  the  memorable   winter 
Moreau  might  be  considered  as  a  liv-  campaisn  of  1794,  in  which  he  com- 
ing encyclopedia  of  arts.    In  1770,  he  mandedf  the  right   winff   of  Pich^gni's 
was  commissioned   to  prepare   all  the  army.    He  was  soon  after  named  com- 
drawings  required  for  the  public  fesdvi-  mander-in-chiefof  thearmyofthelUuDe, 
ties,  and  diose  of  the  court;  and  he  com-  and  commenced  that  course  of  arduous 
menced  his  duties  with  the  sketehes  fer  operations  whicli  terminated  in  the  cele- 
the  cdebrotion  of  the  nupdaki  of  the  dau-  brated  retreat,  from  the  eztiemi^  of.Ger^ 
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BMDy  to  the  FXench  frontier,  hi  the  face  Here  he  remuned  some  years  in  peace, 

of  a  superior  army,  by  which  his  skill  as  a  until,  listening  to  the  inTitation  of  the 

OQtiflummate  tactician  wad  so  much  ex-  allies,  and  more  especially  of  Russia,  he 

ahed. .  Meantime,  the  republic  was  torn  embarked  for  Europe  in  the  July  of  that 

with  intestine  divisions,  and  a  conspiracy  year,  and,  reaching  Gottenburg,  proceeded 

entered  into  by  Pichegru,  which  it  to  Prague.    Here  he  found  the  emperors 


was  the  fortune  of  Moreau  to  discover,  by    of  Austria  and  Russia,  with  the  king  of 
a  correspondence  which  accidentally  fell    Prussia,  all  of  whom  received  him  with 
into  his  possesson.     After  struffgling,  for    great  cordiality ;  and  he  was  induced  to 
some  tinoe,  with  his  friendship  ror  his  old    aid  in  the  direction  of  the  allied  armies 
commander,  he  finally  gave  up  these  doc-    against  his  own  country.    It  was  a  fatal 
uments  to  the  directory ;  but  the  evident    resolution  to  himself;  for,  on  the  27th  of 
pelactance  with  which  he  took  this  step,    August,  soon  after  his  anival,  while  con- 
excited  suroicions  at  Paris,  and,  finding    versing  with  the  emperor  Alexander  on 
that  he  could  not  explain  himself  satisfac-    horselMick,  in  the  batUe  before  Dresden,  a 
torily,  he  begged  leave  to  retire,  which    cannon  ball  fractured  his  rieht  knee  and 
was  granted.    His  talents  as  a  general    leg,  and  carried  away  the  calf  of  the  left, 
again  brought  him  forward,  and,  in  1798,    so  as  to  render  the  amputation  of  both 
he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  of    necessary.     After  languishing  five  days, 
Italy,  where,  after  some  brilliant  successes,    he  expired.  Sept  1, 1813.    He  was  buried 
be  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  Russian    at  St.    Petersburg,  and  the  emperor  of 
force  under  Suwarrow,  and  he  managed    Russia  made  an  ample  provision  for  his 
another  retreat  with  great  dull.    On  quit-    widow,  who  also  received  the  title  of 
ting  the  command  in  Italy  for  that  on  the    marichide  from  Louis  XVIII.    The  man- 
Uiune,  he  yinted  Paris,  where  he  received    ners  of  Moreau  were  simple,  and  he  was 
some  propositions  to  strengthen  the  party    humane  and  generous,  as  well  as  brave. 
of  the  declining  directory,  to  which  he    His  great  merits,  as  a  soldier,  all  parties 
would  not  accede.    On  the  return  of  Bo-    admit ;  but  much  of  his  personal  conduct 
n^Mite  fix>m  Egsrpt,  he  at  first  cordially    as  a  partisan,  and  especially  that  which 
suppoited  him ;  but  a  coldness  and  jeal-    led  to  the  termination  of  bis  life,  will  be 
ousy  ensued ;  notvrithstauding  which  the   judged  of  variously  by  persons  of  differ- 
laner,  as  first  consul,  intrusted  him  with    ent  political  opinions. 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Dan-       Morxll,  Thomas;  an  eminent  vmter 
ube  and  the  Rhine.    The  passage  of  these    on  philology  and  criticism,  in  the  last  cen- 
rivers^  vrith  the  battles  of  M6ddrcb,  En-    tury.    He  was  a  native  of  Eton,  and  re- 
gen,  Memmingen,  Biberach,  Hochst&dt,    ceived  his  education  in  the  college  there, 
NMfingen,  and  others,  followed,  ending    as  a  scholar'on  the  foundation.    He  re- 
with  the  decisive  victory  of  Hohenlinden,    moved  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  induced  the  Austrians  to  ask  for    which  he  was  chosen  a  fellow,  and,  in 
peace.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was    1743,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  en- 
reoeived  by  the  first  consul  with  the  most    tered  into  holy  orders.    His  death  took 
flaitering.attention ;  and  he  soon  after  con-    place  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  80.    Doctor 
tncted  an  alliance  with  a  young  lady  of    Morell  republished,  with  improvements, 
birth  and  fortune,  whose  ambition,  with    Kin^s  edition  of  four  of  the  tragedies  of 
that  of  her  connexions,  is  supposed  to    Euripides  (1748,  2  vols.,  8vo.J,  and  pub- 
have  fomented  the  discontent  which  soon    lished  an  edition  of  the  Prcmdheua  VinctuB 
after  induced  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  at    of  iEschylus  (4to.) ;  a  Lexicon  of  Greek 
Groebois.    He  was  finally  accused  of  par-    Prosody  (4to.);  and  a  translation  of  the 
tidpition  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru    Episdes  of  Seneca,  with  notes  (2  vols., 
and  Georges,  was  brought  to  trial,  with    4to.);  selected  the  words  for  some  of  Han- 
SA  other  persons,  deckred  guilty  upon    del's  oratorios,  and  assisted  in  a  modem- 
ali^  eviaence,  and   sentenced  to  two    ized  version  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of 
yew  immisonment,  and  to  bear  the  ex-    Chaucer. 

penses  of  the  suit  He  was,  however,  Morellet,  Andrew ;  abb^,  and  mem- 
allowed  to  travel,  in  heu  of  imprisonment,  her  of  the  French  academy,  bom  at  Lyons, 
and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  V.  States  Q(i  March  7, 1727,  and  educated  in  the  semi- 
America,  on  condition  that  he  woukl  not  nary  of  the  Thirty-Three.  His  industry, 
return  to  France  without  permission  firom  regularity,  and  good  conduct,  obtained 
the  government  He  accordmgly  em-  him  admission  into  the  institute  of  the 
barked  at  Cadiz,  in  1805,  and  safely  Sorbonne,  where  he  passed  five  years  en- 
reached  America,  where  he  bousht  a  fine  tirely  devoted  to  study.  He  then  accom- 
esttite,  near  MorrisvlUe,  on  the  Delaware,    panied  a  young  nobleman  to  the  college 
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of  Du  PleasiSy  and  aftenrards  on  a  tour  to  hood,  copying,  making  extracts,  taking 
Italy,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  While  at  notes,  and  compiling  catalogues.  He  ac* 
Rome,  in  1758,  he  made  an  abstract  of  quired  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  after- 
Eymeric's  DirtcUnvum  Inquisiiorum,  which  wards  of  French,  and  soon  became  known 
was  published  four  yeara  later,  under  the  for  his  learning  and  industry.  His  BiUuh 
title  of  Manud  dts  Inquinkurs.  On  his  Vieca  manotcntta  del  Bali  T.  G.  FantUi 
return  to  Paris  (1759),  Morellet  was  ad-  (1771—80),  and  his  Disseriaxione  slorica 
mitted  into  the  distinguished  circle  of  tniomo  alia  pubbKca  Libreria  di  S-Marco 
Mad.  Geoffiin ;  and,  having  published  a  (1774),  and  his  Codd,  Msb,  Lot,  Bih.  Ma- 
satirical  piece,  in  answer  to  Palissot's  maruBrelaticitmOpiuculisinediixsexiisdem 
tragedy  of  the  Philosopher,  entitled  Pri-  depramptis  (1776),  had  already  made  hiin 
face  des  PkUosophes,  in  which  he  made  an  favorably  known  abroad,  when,  in  1778^ 
'  offensive  allusion  to  the  princess  de  Ro-  he  succeeded  Zanetti  as  librarian  of  St 
becq,  he  was  confined  in  the  fiastile.  In  Mark's.  During  41,  years,  he  lived  only 
1706,  he  published  a  translation  of  Becca-  for  this  library,  which  he  increased  by 
ria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  and,  in  several  valuable  collections,  obtained  fix>m 
17(i9,  issued  a  Prospectus  d*mi  nouveau  his  friends,  and  from  public  offices,  and  to 
Dictunrnaire  de  Commerce^  on  which  he  the  stores  of  which  he  gave  new  value  by 
was  employed  20  years^  and  which  was  his  arrangement  of  them.  It  is  impossible 
suspended  by  the  revolution.  In  1772,  to  paint  nis  grief  when  he  was  obliged 
he  visited  England,  where  he  became  ac-  to  surrender  some  of  the  books  to  the 
quainted  with  Franklin  and  other  distin-  French ;  and  when  the  order  for  remov- 
guisbed  individuals ;  ^nd,  in  1783,  his  ser-  ing  the  library  to  the  ducal  palace  was 
vices  were  required  in  the  negotiations  communicated  to  him,  he  burst  into  tears, 
fbr  peace,  between  England  and  France,  and  fiiinted  away.  Morelli  compiled  a 
and  were  rewarded  by  a  pension,  of  4006  catalogue  of  the  Pinellian  lihnuy,  which 
livres.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  had  himself  arranged,  in  6  vols.,  8vo. 
he  published  several  pamphlets  on  politi-  His  editions  of  Aristides  against  Leptine, 
cal  subjects,  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  Libanius'^  Defence  of  Socrates,  Aristoxe- 
academyy  though  without  success,  but  sue-  nos^a  Bhythmica  lUementa^  and  his  Epis- 
ceeded  in  saving  its  archives  from  destfuc-  tol<B  septem  varuB  ErudUionis  (1819),  and 
tio^.  His  Cri  des  FamiUes,  in  defence  of  particularly  his  Bibtiotheca  JwmuscriptOj 
the  rights  ofthe  children  of  those  who  per-  with  numerous  other  works  of  a  critical, 
ished  in  the  time  of  terror,  and  his  Cause  bibliographical  and  antiquarian  nature,  are 
des  Phres^  in  favor  of  the  emigrants,  while  monuments  of  profound  learning,  acute 
they  hazarded  his  safety,  gained  the  criticism  and  unwearied  industry.  His 
esteem  ofthe  ^pood.  The  loss  of  his  pen-  Operetteappearedat  Venice,in3  vols.(1820). 
sion,  at  this  time,  obliged  him  to  under-  Morena,  Sikrba  (Anam  nwides^  or 
take  the  translation  of  several  works,  JIfarianiM  moru  ofthe  ancients);  a  moun- 
novels,  travels,  &c.,  from  the  English.  '  tainous  chain  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
On  the  establishment  of  the  institute,  he  which  goes  off  from  the  Iberian  moun- 
was  passM  over,  but,  in  1803,  was  admit-  tains,  runs  through  New  Castile,  divides 
ted  into  the  acadimit,  A  fall,  which  Castile  from  Andalusia,  and  the  latter  fh»m 
broke  his  Jeg,  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  88,  Estremadura,  and  terminates  at  cape  St. 
did  not  diminish  his  literary  activity,  and  Vincent,  on  the  western  coast  of  PortueaL 
his  last  yeara  were  occupied  with  the  The  highest  summits  are  not  over  3000 
MScm^  de  LitUrutun  etde  Philosy^  du  feet  high.  Different  parts  of  it  bear  the 
dix-kuUihne  Siecle  (4  vols.,  1818).  He  died  name  of  Sierra  (Spanish,  ridge)  de  Cordo- 
in  lQ19.-'-&ee  iheMinuiiresinkMsdePAbbi  oa,  Sierra  de  Guadalcandlj  Starra  de  Cal- 
Jlforette<,byLemontey(Paris,1823,2vol8.j.  detraon^  and  Sierra  de  Mnwkique.  It  is 
Mo&elli,  Giacomo,  the  celebrated  h-  the  scene  of  several  events  in  Don  Quix- 
brarian  of  St  Mark's,  was  bom  at  Venice,  ote.  In  1768,  during  the  reign  of  Charies 
in  1745  f  died  in  1819),  of  poor  parents,  and  III,  Olavides  (q.  vA  established  a  colony, 
receivea  an  imperfect  education,  the  de-  composed  principally  of  foreigners,  in  the 
fects  of  which  he  endeavored  to  supply  central  part  of  the  chain.  It  contained 
b^  his  personal  exertions.  His  frequent  about  10,000  individuals  at  the  time  of  his 
visits  to  the  Zenian  library,  and  the  na-  disgrace,  but  was  then  neglected,  and 
ture  of  his  studies,  attracted  the  notice  of  mostly  deserted  by  the  ■  colonists.  In 
the  librarian  Rubeis,  who  was  so  much  1791,  the  number  was  6000,  chiefly  Span- 
pleased  with  his  zeal  and  intelli^nce  as  iards,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
to  aid  him  in  his  purauits.  He  visited  the  original  colonists.  The  colony  was  called 
other  Ubraries  in  the  city  and  neighbor-  Mievas  Poblaciones  de  Sierra  ibrena;  the 
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elief  pbce,  La  CkoroUnOj  in  honor  of  the  of  Italy,  bora  at  Forii,  in  the  States  of 

kJD^    The  name  of  the  chain  (aignifjring,  the  Church,  in  1682,  studied  at  Bologna, 

iimnishyUadbiiimifitom)  is  supposed  to  where  the  celebrated  Val^dva  was  his 

bt  derived  fiom  the  dark  appearance  of  fHend  and  teacher,  and  soon  became  so 

liibmttL  distinguished  in  natural  philosophy,  med- 

MoBxai,  Louis,  a  French  ecclesiastic  icine,  and  also  astronomy,  that  be  was  able 

aod  biographical  writer,  bom  in  Provence,  to  assist  his  master  in  his  lectures.  But  he 

in  1643^  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits,  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to  the 

tt  Aix,   and,  entering  into  holy  orders,  study  of  anatomy,  and,  in  his  24th  year, 

became  almoner  to  the  bishop  of  Apt  composed  some  important  and  valuable 

That  prelate  having  formed  the  plan  or  a  essays  on  anatomical  subjects.  After  pass- 

univenal  hiatorical  dictionaiy,  caused  re-  ing  several  years  in  his  native  city,  as  a 

aearehea  fiv  materials  to  be  inade,  in  van-  practising  physician,  he  became  (in  1712) 

ooB  countries,  aod  particularly  in  the  Vat-  professor  of  medicine  in  Padua.  His  fame 

iean  fifaffarr  at  Rome.    Not  choosing  to  as  an  anatomist  was  extended  throughout 

kt  the  woik  appear  in  his  ovm  name,  he  Europe,  and  procured  him  admittance  to 

transferred  bis  collections  to  Moreri,  by  the  principal  academies.    Among  his  nu- 

whom  tfa^  were  arranged  and  prepared  merous  writings  are  his  Adveraana  Anato- 

for  tfaepresB.    He  published  his  Z>icfum-  mica  omnia.    The  Leyden  edition  of  1741 

aanre  Huhrique  at  Lyons,  in  1674,  in  one  contains  also  AboaAuftMumummedtcaruifi 

wihmie,  Ibtio ;  and  a  second  edition,  en-  Idea ;  Eputoltt  anatomic<B ;  Dt  Sedibtts  tt 

Inged  to  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1681.  Cauais  Morbarwn^    &c.     His    complete 

Moreri  died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  works  were  published,  before  his  death, 

yev.     The  voluminous  compilation  to  hj  bis  pupil  Larber  (Morgmii  Owra  wn" 

which  his  labors  gave  birth,  having  been  nto,  1765).    He  died  in  1771.    His  name 

varioudy  augmented,  by  Le  Clerc  and  has  been  given  to  several  parts  of  the  body 

other  writers,  extends,  in  the  last  edition  discovered  by  him. 

(puUiriied  at  Paris,  in  1799),  to  10  vol&,  fbl.  Morgan,  mdy  (an  authoress  firet  known 

M oaKS4^UKS,  in  painting.     (See  Gro-  in  the  literaiy  world  by  the  name  of  Afiss 

fcMuet .)  Owenson),  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.Owenson, 

MoRXTO  T  Cabana,  Augustin ;  an  emi-  of  the  theatre  royal,  Dublin.    Under  her 

nent  Spanish  dramatic  poet  in  the  reig^  maiden  name  she  published  the  following 

of  Phifip  IV,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  popular  works: — St  Clair,  or  Heiress  of 

known,  exoept  that  he  wrote  plays,  some*  Desmond,  a  Novel  (2  vol&) ;  the  Novice  of 

times  in  connexion  with  omer  writers,  St.  Dominic  (4  vols.,  1805) ;  the  Wild  Irish 

and  aometimes  by  himself^  but  afterwards  Giri  (3  vols.) ;  Patriotic  Sketches  of  Ireland 

entered  a  religious  house,  and  renounced  (2  vols.) ;  and  Woman,  or  Ida  of  Athens 

poetry.    In  comedy,  many  prefer  him  to  (4  vols.,  1809).    She  married  doctor  Mor- 

Ualderon,  although  they  blame  the  defects  gan,  a  young  physician,  who  obtained  the 

of  his  plots,  and  his  incorrect  style.    Some  honor  of  knighthood.     Since  her  mar- 

of  his  i^ys  are  entirely  comic,  and  distin-  riage  she  has  produced  the   novels  of 

goished  for  character,   although  in  the  the  Missionary,  an  Italian  Tale  (3  vols.) ; 

mm  of  the   Spanish  comedies  of  in-  O'Donnel,  a  National  Tale ;  and  Florence 

tri^ue.      His  comedy  Dt  futra  vendnty  M'Carthy,  a  National  Irish  Tale  (4  vols.). 

fnen  dt  Caaa  no$  ecAora  (with  several  oth-  Two  other  works,  of  a  different  deecricK 

en,  in  Huarte^s  Tealro  ilspand)  contains  tion,  increased  her  fame  and  fortune.  The 

aereial  characters,  drawn  with  much  hu-  first  of  these— France,  by  Lady  Morgan 

mor  and  comic  jMwer.     His   Grazioao  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1817]— was  perhaps  the  best 

(the  clown  or  buffoon  of  the  comedias  dt  account  which  baa  tiien  been  written  of 

cno  ytnada)  too  often  uttere  stale  jestek  the  modern  state  of  France.    Its  success 

Uis  EL  Dewdm  am  d  Dtsdm,  one  of  the  induced  tiie  bookseller  to  give  her  a  larae 

most  popular  Spanish  comedies,  has  been  price  for  her  luily  (2  vols.,  4to,  1823), 

imitated  in  other  languages  (in  French  by  which   had  an  extensive  sale.     These 

Moii^re,  in  his  Prmetsn  tTElidt).     His  works  were  prohibited  in  Sardinia,  Rome, 

Ao^udfe  9tr  was  also  brought  upon  the  Austria,  and  she  was  forbidden  to  enter 

Frendi  stage,  by  Dunmniant,  in  the  Gtier-  the  Austrian  territories.    She  afterwards 

re  OHserle,  and  imitated,  by  Moli^re,  in  resided  in  DubUn,  and  in  1624  published 

Itis  teoie  des  Mmia.     His  dramas  are  the  Life  and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa, 

finni  Jo  the  Qnnediaa  dt  Moreto  y  CabaSia  which  may  be  considered  as  her  feeblest 

{ieSf6—ieSL  3  Tol&y  4to.).  production.    Her  Book  of  the  Boudoir 

JfoxoAOiff,  Giambattista ;  one  of  the  (1829)  conuuns  some  amusing  particulars 

mm  learned  pbyncians  and  anatomists  and  anecdotes  concerning  herself,  as  well 

4* 
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as  other  eptertaioing  matter.  Having  vis-  ed  to  the  command  of  a  rifle  coipsi  with 
ited  France  in  1829,  the  result  of  her  ob-  vtrhich  he  was  detached  to  the  assistance 
servations  and  reflations  was  given  in  her  of  general  Gates.  He  contributed  mate- 
France  in  1830,  which  contains  a  lively  rialTy  to  the  glorious  triumph  obtained 
picture  jof  the  moral  and  poUtical  state  of  over  general  Burgoyne.  After  his  return 
the  country  just  before  the  great  eruption  to  the  main  anny,  he  was  constandy  em- 
of  that  year.  Among  her  more  recent  pro-  ployed  by  Washington  in  the  most  peril- 
ducdons  are  also  the  O'Briens  and  O'Fl^-  ous  enterprises,  and  always  acquitted  him- 
hertys,  a  National  Tale,  and  Absenteeism,  self  admirably.  In  1780,  owing  to  the  de- 
MoROAN,  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  dis-  cline  of  his  health,  he  retired  into  private 
tinguished  ofiicers  of  the  American  army  life ;  but,  being  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  born  in  New  eral  by  brevet,  he  consented  to  accompa- 
Jersey,  whence  he  removed  \o  Virginia  ny  general  Gates  when  the  latter  was  call- 
in  the  year  1755.  Being  extremely  mdi-  ed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
cent,  he  was  conapetled  to  drive  a  wagon  tlie  south.  Morgan  did  not,  however,  ar- 
for  subflustence.  By  a  rigid  economy  he  rive  until  afler  the  disastrous  aflkir  of  Cam- 
amassed  money  to  purchase  a  team,  and  den.  At  the  Cowpens,  he  commanded 
continued  in  this  humble  occupation  until  the  American  force  by  which  Tarleton  was 
the  time  of  Braddock's  expedition,  in  routed.  The  details  and  efiects  of  this 
which  he  enlisted.  During  the  campaign  brilliant  victory  cannot  be  given  here, 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  face,  which  Congress  manifested  their  sense,  of  its  iin- 
left  an  indelible  scar.  On  a  charge  of  portance  by  presenting  a  gold  medal  to 
contumacy  to  a  British  officer,  he  was  Morjgan,  a  sword  to  brigadier  Pickens,  and 
punished  with  five  hundred  lashes, — a  cir-  a  silver  medal  to  lieutenant-colonels  IIow- 
cumstance  which  is  mentioned  because,  ard  and  Washington.  General  Greene 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  many  English  was  now  appointed  to  supersede  general 
officei:s  fell  into  his  hands,  whom  he  treat-  Gates  in  the  command  of  the  anny  of  the 
ed  with  invariable  mildness  and  generosi-  south.  After  the  batde  of  Cowpens, 
ty.  Between  tlie  ages  of  20  and  30,  Mor-  Morgan  diflered  in  opinion  with  Greene, 
gan  was  much  addicted  to  gambling  and  as  to  the  route  to  be  taken  in  his  retreat, 
pugilistic  combats.  He  retained  tlie  bold  He  vielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  command- 
spirit  which  he  manifested  in  this  interval,  er ;  but,  when  the  two  divisions  of  the  ar- 
but,  in  the  lat^r  stages  of  his  Ufe,  was  my  united  at  Guilfbrrl  court-house,  he 
ashamed  of  his  early  eiccesses.  Havihg  left  the  service  in  disgust,  and  devoted 
returned  home  after  Braddock's  defeat,  he  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  farm. 
resumed  his  old  employment  as  a  wagon-  «This  is  the  common  explanation  of  his  se- 
er, and  his  habits  of  frugality.  Heacquir-  cession;  but  we  ought  hereto  note  that 
ed  thus  means  to  purchase  a  small  piece  judge  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Major-Gen- 
ofground,uponwhichheerectedahouse.  eral  Greene,  contradicts  it.  He  says 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution-  ^  the  real  cause  of  Morgan's  disappearing 
ary  war,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com-  from  the  stage  of  the  war  wa^  uuques- 
mand  of  a  troop  of  horse  raised  in  his  tionably,  a  serious  indisposition — ague  and 
neighborhood.  With  this  he  marched  rheumatism,  contracted  during  the  severe 
to  join  the  American  army  at  Boston,  winter  campaign.  His  health  had  been 
whence  he  was  detached  by  Washington,  considerably  affected  before  he  crossed  the 
in  the  memorable  expedition  against  Que-  Catawba ;  but^  in  the  hurried  march  from 
bee  No  ofiScer  distinguished  nimself  on  that  river  to  the  Yadkin,  it  rained  inces- 
this  occasion  more  than  Morgan.  When  santly,  and,  before  the  army  reached  Guil- 
Amold  was  wounded,  in  the  assault  on  the  ford,  he  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
city,  and  carried  from  the  field,  Morean  combined  attacks  of  those  racking  dts- 
took  the  lead.  Seconded  by  his  gallant  eases.  He  was  prevented  by  nothing  but 
followers,  he  passed  the  first  barrier,  and  continued  indisposition  from  rejoining  the 
mounted  the  second ;  but  the  death  of  army."  He  reappeared  in  the  public  ser- 
Mont|;omery,  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  vice  when  sent,  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia 
the  blmding  tempest  which  raged  at  the  militia,  against  the  Pennsylvania  insur- 
moment,  rendered  all  exertion  vain.  Mor-  gents,  in  what  is  called  the  whisketf  instar^ 
gan  was  among  the  prisonera  of  war,  and  rectum.  He  then  served  one  term  in  con- 
indignandy  rejected  an  ofler  of  the  rank  g^ess,  as  representative  of  the  district  of 
and  pa}(  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  ser-  Frederic,  in  Virginia.  He  died  at  Win- 
vice.  On  the  exchange  of  prisonera  Chester,  in  that  state,  in  the  year  1799. 
which  took  place  soon  after,  he  rejoined  Morgan  was  a  man  of  much  natural  abii- 
the  American  standard,  and  was  appoint-  ity,  but  wanting  in  education  and  refine- 
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Hifl  Btature  was  loffy,  and  his  fiarne  for  carrying  him  ofl^  have,  in  a  great  meM- 
dipted  to  the  eevereat  toils.    He  died  a  '  ure,  removed  the  veil  which  hid  these  , 
ndous  ChristiaD.  events^  and  established,  in  a  satisfactoiy 
MoaaATT,  William.    The  singular  iate  manner,  that  his  life  was  in  a  few  days  \ 
of  cfais  indWidual  has  given  great  notorie-  brought  to  a  tra^cal  end.    He  was  secur- 
tj  to  his  Dame.     He  was  a  native  of  Vir-  ed  in  the  magazine  of  that  fort,  which  was  ^ 
giflii,  but,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  at  that  time  unoccupied  by  any  of  the 
mmom  of  ISSK^  had  been  an  inhabitant  forces  of  the  U.  States.    Soon  after  he 
of  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New  was  brought  to  that  place,  those  who  had 
ToiiL    As  early  as  the  month  of  August  him  in  charge  were  much  embarrassed  to 
of  that  year,  it  became  generally  known  devise  what  to  do  with  him.    Consulta- 
that  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  tions  were  held  on  the  subject,  and  some 
press  a  work  by  which  the  obligations  and  of  the  party  proposed  to  take  his   life, 
secret  proceedings  of  freemasoniT  were  to  which  they  alleged  he  had  forfeited  bpr 
be  divulged.    Some  members  of  the  fra-  violating  the  obligations  he  had  voluntan- 
temity  in  and  about  Batavia,  where  Mor-  ly  taken  on  himself  when  he  became  con- 
gan  then  resided,  were  alarmed,  and  event-  nected  with  the  masonic  fiatemity,  or  in 
ually  became  much  excited,  on  account  of  the  subsequent  stages  of  his  advancement 
the  contemplated  publication.     Remon-  to  its  higher  distinctions ;  but  others  pro- 
strances  and  inducements  to  dissuade  him  tested  against  such  a  violent  and  wicked 
from  such  a  course  of  conduct,  were  re-  course.    When  all  the  circumstances  are 
sorted  to  by  his  brother  masons,  but  in  considered,  and  the  evidence  given  on  this 
vain.    At  length  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  point  is  weH  weighed,  they  seem  to  be  suf- 
inclnding  in  its  origin,  or  at  its  subsequent  ncient  to  bring  any  candid  mind  to  the 
Aagee^  no  inconsiderable  number  of^  per-  conclusion  that  this  proposition  was  finally 
Bou^  for  the  purpose  of  separating  Morgan  adopted  And  executed  \  but  it  is  not  fully 
from  those  who  had  engaged  him  to  un-  known  who  adopted  it,  or  by  whose  hands                         ^ 
denake^  and  were  encouraging  him  to^  go  it  was  executed.    The  number  of  those 
on  with  the  devdopement  of  the  secrets  directly  concerned  in  the  final  catastrophe 
of  the  masonic  order.    Given  up  to  an  is  believed  to  be  small ;  it  is  also  believed 
anaccoontable  infatuation,  they  commenc-  that  those  who  first  formed  the  conspiracy 
ed  the  execution  of  this  ill-advised  pro-  to  carry  him  ofiT,  and  those  who  subse- 
ject  by  taking  him,  on  the  10th  or  11th  quently  became  connected  with  it  by  lend- 
of  September,  1826,  from  Batavia,  under  ing  their  aid  in  carrying  him  to  Fort  Ni- 
the  pretence  of  a  ehai^  for  |Mfif  larcemf,  agara,  did  not  intend  or  anticipate  the  ter- 
to  Canandaigua.     The  criminal  charge  mination  to  which  this  afi^r  was  brought, 
was  abandoned,  and  a  civil  suit  instituted  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  tnat 
■gainst  him.    A  judgment  for  a  small  the  design  upon  his  life  was  suggested  by 
amount  was  recovered,  and  he  was  com-  the  embarrassment  which  those  felt  who 
mitied,  by  virtue  of  an  execution  issued  were  called  on  to  make  a  further  disposi- 
tfaereon,  to  the  jail  of  Ontario  county,  tion  of  him  after  his  arrival  at  Fort  Niag- 
On  the  evening  of  tiie  12th  of  September  ara.    This  outrage  upon  the  liberty  of  a 
he  was  diseha^ed  by  the  interference  of  fellow-cidzen,  and  contempt  of  the  laws 
some  of  the  conspiratora,  and,  as  he  pass-  of  the  land,  from  the  protection  of  which 
ed  out  of  the  door  of  the  jail,  was  seized  this  citizen  had  been  violently  taken,roused 
by  them,  taken  a  small  distance,  and  then  the  indiffnation  of  the  community  in  the 
fivcibly  put  into  a  carriage.    He  was  car-  midst  of  which  the  offence  was  commit- 
ried,  in  the  course  of  that  night,  on  to  the  ted.  They  demanded  their  fellow>citizen : 
Ridge  road,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  he  was  not  produced,  nor  could  he  be 
viB^  of  Rochester.    During  the  next  day  found.    They  anxiously  sought  to  know 
sad  night,  he  was  taken  to  Lewiston,  a  his  fate,  but  tbey  long  sought  m  vain.  The 
(fittance  of  70  or  80  miles,  and  from  public  excitement  increased  in  intenseness, 
thence  to  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  and  spread  over  a  wider  region  of  coun- 
Nngam  river.    Soon  afler  his  abduction,  try.    Those  who  partook  of  it  largely  did 
k  was  ascertained,  to  a  reasonable  degree  not  stop  to  discriminate.    Tfae  single  cir- 
of  oeilainty,  that  he  had  been  taken  to  cumstance  that  an  individual  had  a  high 
Port  Niagara ;  but  for  some  time  an  almost  standing  in  the  masonic  order,  was  sum- 
impenetrable  obscurity  seemed  to  shroud  cient  evidence,  to  their  minds,  of  his  par- 
tfae  ereolB  subsequent  to  his  arrival  at  that  ticipation  in  the  crime.    Finally,  the  whole 
vkte,     Tfae  discloeures  which  were  at  fraternity  were  regarded  as  in  some  man- 
Mflgtfa  made  before  grand-juries,  and  on  ner  implicated  in  the  transactioiL    It  is 
Ae  larious  trials  of  those  who  were  indicted  behevea  by  some,  and  perhaps  alleged  by 
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more,  to  have  been  the  natural  conae*  roUed  heavy  maases  of  stone  upon  them, 
quence  of  the  discipline  of  the  masonic  which  tlirew  the  cavahy  into  disorder, 
instimtion.  A  current  of  fteling  so  strong  wounded  and  iciJled  many  of  the  enemy, 
and  so  deep  was  soon  turned  to  poUticid  and  dispersed  diem.  Lieopold  escaped, 
purposes.  An  anti-masonic  party  was  im-  The  three  cantons  now  formed  a  per- 
meaiately  formed  ;  it  predominates  in  sev-  petual  league,  Dec.  8, 1315,  at  Brunnen. 
era!  of  the  counties  in  the  western  part  of  By  the  year  1513,  ten  cantons  had  sue- 
New  York,  and  has  converts  in  eveiy  part  cessively  joined  the  confederacy, 
of  the  state,  and  in  many  other  states  in  the  MoROENSTERif .  (See  BaJUU-JIxt,) 
Union.  This  party  is  numerous,  active,  Moroheit,  Raphael,  bom  at  Naples,  in 
well-organized,  and  every  where  seeking  1758,  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  first 
pohtical  ascendency,  not  only  inthesev-  European  engravers.  He  received  his 
era]  states,  but  in  the  general  government  early  instructions  from  his  fiicher,  and  was 
Morgana.  (See  FxOa  Morgana,)  afterwards  placed  as  a  pupil  under  the 
Morganatic  Marriage  {^matrinumium  celebrated  Volpato,  whom  he  assisted  in 
ad  morganoHeatn,  matnmomum  ad  legem  engnivinK  the  famous  pictures  of  Raphael, 
iSiaiKcain),  fiom  the  Gothic  word  morgian  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican.  The  print 
(to  shorten,  limit),  also  sometimes  ciuTed,  which  represents  the  miracle  of  Bobena 
m  Germany,  a  l^-handed  marriage^  is  one  is  inscribed  with  his  name.  Afler  having 
in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  wife  (who  married  the  daughter  of  Volpato,  he  was 
is  inferior,  in  birth,  to  the  husband]  and  invited  to  Florence,  in  1782,  to  engrave 
her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  privileges  the  master-pieces  of  the  Florentine  gal- 
of  his  rank,  nor  inherit  his  possessions,  lery.  Of  the  works  whiph  he  produced 
The  kioffofPrussia  contracted  an  alliance,  on  this  occasion,  his  copy  of  Raphael's 
of  this  kind  with  the  present  princess  of  Madonna  della  seffgiola  is  considenMl  the 
IJegnitz.  The  common  law  of  Germany  roost  excellent.  The  reputation  which 
permits  such  marriages  only  to  the  high  be  acquired  by  his  labors  on  the  Fioren- 
iiobiUtv.  They  are  oflen  erroneously  re-  tine  gallery,  induced  the  artists  of  Flor- 
;;ardea  as  somewhat  iUegal,  which  is  not  ence  to  recommend  to  the  grand-duke  to 
1  lie  case,  though  serious  objections  can  be  employ  him  in  engraving  Leonardo  da 
raised  against  the  principle.  Vinci's  noble  composition  of  the  Last 
MoRGARTEif.  On  the  frontiers  of  the  Supper,  which  is  painted  on  the  wall  of 
canton  of  Sch weitz,  fies  lake  JEgen.  It  is  the  refectoxy,  in  the  Dominicans'  convent, 
a  league  in  lensth,  very  deep,  and  has  at  Milan.  This  picture  is  much  dilapi- 
numerous  fish  of  %very  description.  On  dated,  and  the  drawing  which  was  made 
the  eastern  border  of  the  lake  is  the  from  it  for  Morghen  was  by  no  means 
mountain  of  Moigaiten,  of  which  the  worthy  of  the  origitud;  so  that,  though 
tfreatest  part  belongs  to  the  canton  of  Zug.  the  engraver  has  given  to  the  world  an 
Here  the  forest  towns,  Schweitz,  Uri  and  admirable  print,  he  has  failed  in  giving  a 
Unterwalden,  laid  the  basis  of  the  Swiss  correct  idea  of  the  style  and  merit  of  I^- 
confederadon,  by  the  victory  gained  Dec  nardo.  In  1803^  he  was  chosen  an  asso- 
6, 1315,  over  Leopold,  arch-<luke  of  Aus-  ciate  of  the  French  institute ;  and,  in  1812, 
tria.  (See  Suritzerland,)  These  cantons,  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  by  Napoleon,  who 
united  for  ten  years,  declared  themselves  treated  him  with  the  most  flattering  kind- 
in  fiivor  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  ness.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
in  consequence  of^  their  hatred  to  Ausuia.  other  numerous  works  of  Morghen,  may 
Frederic  of  Austria,  therefore,  the  rival  of  be  noticed  the  Trahsfigumtion,  from  Ra- 
L6uis,  placed  them  under  the  ban,  and  phael ;  a  Magdalen,  from  Murillo ;  a  bead 
the  bishop  of  Constance  excommunicated  of  the  Savior,  from  Da  Vinci ;  tlie  Car  of 
them.  The  emperor  Louis,  and  the  arch-  Aurora,  from  Guide ;  the  Hours,  from 
bishop  of  Mentz,  however,  absolved  them  Foussin ;  the  Prize  of  Diana,  from  Do- 
from  bodi  sentences.  Frederic  then  rais-  menichino ;  the  Monument  of  Clement 
ed  an  army  of  20,000  men,  which,  un-  XlII,  from  Canova ;  Theseus  vanquish- 
der  the  conmiand  of  his  brother,  Leopold  ing  die  Minotaur ;  portraits  of  Dante, 
of  Austria,  advanced  against  ihe  forest  Petrarca,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  &c.  A  corn- 
towns,  whose  power  was  limited  to  1600  plete  list  of  his  works,  to  the  number  of 
brave  men.  This  little  body  occupied  a  about  200,  was  published  by  Palmerini,  at 
narrow  pass,  between  mount  Morgarten  Florence,  in  1810. 
and  the  lake  JEgeii:  part  of  them  were  Morgue,  La;  a  place  in  Paris,  where 
atationed  on  the  side  of  the  steep  moun-  the  bodies  of  unknown  persons,  who  have 
tain.  Leopold's  army  had  hardly  pene-  perished  by  accident,  murder  or  suicide, 
trated  the  nanow  pass,  when  the  Swiss  are  exposed,  that  they  may  be  recognised 
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\9  tbor  fiienda.      If  not  claimed  aAer  conaisdDg  of  12^000  meD.    While  Morillo 

wmiming  three   days,  they  are  buried,  was   preparing   to    embaik    his   troops^ 

'ftfi  doibea  of  the  deceased  are  bung  by  measures  were  adopted,  by  the  patriots, 

ihe  side  of  the  body,  which  is  placed  un-  to  bring  them  and  their  leader  over  to  the 

ier  a  i^ass  case,  on  a  slab  of  black  marble,  popular  cause.    Morillo  is  said  to  have, 

MoRHOF,  Daniel  Geoige,  a  learned  phil-  at  first,  undertaken  'to  play  the  part  which 

oiqgieal  writer,  bom  at  Wismar,  in  the  was  afterwards  so  glorioudy  played  by 

(faidiy  of  Mecklenbun^in  1639,  wasedu-  Riego  and  Quiroga,  but  to  have  soon 

caied  at  Stettin  and  Koetock,  where  he  repented  of  his   acquiescence,  and  be> 

•ludjed  jurisprudence,  but,  in  1660,  was  trayed  the  plan  to  the  government    He 

chosen  professor  of  poetry  at  the  latter  then  set  sail  for  the  new  world.    Morillo. 

uoiveraity.     Previously  to  engaginff  in  the  began  by  the  sic^e  of  Carthagena,  and 

duties  of  his  ofiice,  he  travelled,  for  two  entered  that  citv  Dec.  6, 1815,  after  hav- 

years,  in  Holland  and  England.    In  1665»  ing  experienced  a  glorious  resistance  from 

he  became  professor  of  poetiy  and  rheto-  the  inadequate  and  exhausted  garrison, 

ric    at  KieL     He  visited  England  and  which  at  last  succeeded  in  opening   n 

Holland  a  second  time  in  1670,  when  he  passage  through  the  blockading  squadron. 

coDtracted  an  indmacy  with  Boyle,  and  While  the  siege  was  canyinff  on,  he  ren- 

with  several  of  the  Dutch  literati    In  dered  himself  hateful  to  the  Venezuelans, 

1^3;  be  obtained  tlie  chair  of  history,  at  by  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  the 

Kiel,  and,  in  1680,  was  appointed  librarian  crueldes  which  he  committed.    After  the 

to  the  university.    He  died  in  1691,  at  fSdl  of  Carthagena,  he  marched  into  New 

Pyrmont, ,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  Granada,  and  reduced  the  province ;  and 

benefit  of  his  healtli.    He  was  the  author  here,'again,  he  had  recourse  to  the  system 

of  a  valuable  work,  entided  Polykistar  of  bloodshed  and  pillage.    For  a  while 

LiUawiuSf   PkUagophicus,   et   PracHcuSf  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  be 

pan  of  which  he  published  at  Liibeck,  in  extinct,  but,  in  1817,  it  v^as  again  roused 

1688,  and  it  was  reprinted,  with  additions,  by  Bolivar  (q.  v.),  Paez  (q.  v.)^  Arismendi, 

in  1695;  but  the  most  complete  edition  is  and  other  generals,  and  Morillo  was  de- 

that  of  1747  (2  vols.,  4to.|.    Morhof  was  feated  in  several  engagements.    In  the 

alH>  the  author  of  a  tract  Be  pura  Dictione  campaign  of  1818,  the  twp  parties  experi- 

Xatma,  and  other  works.  enced  alternate  success,  though,  on  the 

Moaiij«o,  don  Pablo,  a  Spanish  officer,  whole,  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  the  in- 

a  man  of  courage  and  ^ent,  but  who  has  dependents ;  but,  in  1819,  the  scale  was 

ttined  his  character  by  his  conduct  in  de^idedly/tumed  against  the  Spanish  sen- 

the  new  worid,  was  originally  a  seijeant  era].    He  was  routed  in  various  acUons^ 

of  aitiUeiy,  in  the  marines.    During  the  and  was  entirely  driven  &ora  New  6ra- 

war  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  against  nada,  and  firom  a  great  part  of  the  CaracasL 

Napoleon,  he  raised  a  guerilla  corps,  at  On  intelligence  Ming  received  of  the  rev- 

the  head  of  which  he  soon  acquired  repu-  olution  which  had  taken  place  in  Spain, 

tatioa.    His  first  exploit  was  his  obstinate  in  1820,  an  armistice  was  concluded  be- 

defence  of  the  bridge  Puente  del  Conde,  tween  the  royalist  and  repubhcan  generals; 

in  Estremadura,  and  tiiis  was  soon  sue-  and,  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  Mo- 

oeeded  by  the  capture  of  Viffo,  in  Galicia,  rillo  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  the  com- 

in  which  he  cooperated  with  the  British,  mand  in  the  hands  of  genenu  La  Tor^ 

On  the  latter  occasion,  he  acted  as  com-  (See  Colotnbia.)     He    iolned    the  court 

mander-in-chief  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  party,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  au- 

desbed,  by  his  men,  to  assume  the  tide  of  thors  of  the  insurrection  of  the  guards,  in 

eolooel,  the  French  governor  having  hesi-  July,  1822.     Finding  thi&  unsuccessful, 

laled  to  capitulate  to  an  officer  of  inferior  he  joined  the  patriots^  and  escaped  beinff 

lank.    His  colonelcy  was  confirmed  to  shot  by  one  of^  the  soldiers  only  through  • 

him  by  the  central  junta.    He  viras  pro-  the  interposition  of  Riego.    In  1823^  JMk>- 

moied  to  be  a  genenu  in  the  courae  or  the  rillo  was  made  captain-general  of  Astu- 

war,  and  distinguished  himself  on  several  rias  and  Galicia,  and  appointed  Quiroga, 

occaaionB,particuUrly  atthebatdesofVit-  Campilla,  the  Empecinado  (see  Diez),  to 

toria  atid  the  NiveUe.    His  activity  was  commands  under  him.    When  the  cortes 

■och  that  he  gained  the  appellation  of  declared  the  royal  power  suspended  at 

''UXntfitoV  eoasack.    In  1815,  when  the  Seville  and  Cadiz,  he  expressed  his  disap* 

Sp^niflo  gDvemm^it  resolved  to  make  a  probation  of  the  measure  in  a  proclama- 

tomuaua  efToxt  to  recover  its  authority  tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  agreed  to  an 

Of&  the  Soutii  American  colonies,  Morillo  armistice  with  the  French  general  Bourck« 

VM  nfaeed  at  the  b^ad  of  the  expedition,  He  was  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to 
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acknowledge  the  regency,  and  delivered  his  pen,  the  ^ause  of  that  religion  fdiich 
up  Galicia  to  the  French  unthout  a  blow,  he  nad  defended  with  his  sword.  His 
In  the  beginning  of  1834,  he  retired  to  first  work — a  Treatise  on  the  Church— 
France.  (See  j^otn.)  appeared  in  1578,  and  was  followed,  the 
Morion  ;  a  kind  of  open  helmet,  with-  succeeding  year,  by  another,  on  the  Truth 
'out  visor  or  beaver,  somewhat  resembhng  of  Christianity.  His  most  able,  as  well  as 
a  hat,  which 'was  commonly  worn  by  the  most  celebrated  work,  was  a  Treatise  on 
arquebussiers  and  musketeers.  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1598), 
MoRisco.  (See  Moor».)  in  wliich  he  vindicated  the  Calvinistic 
MoRLACHiANS.  (See  DcHmaJtia,)  doctrine,  as  opposed  to  that  of  transub- 
MoRLAND,  George,  an  eminent  painter  stantiation ;  and  cardinal  Du  Perron,  rvi^o 
of  rustic  scenery  and  low  life,  was  bom  in  years  after  its  publication,  entering  into  a 
London,  in  1764.  He  acquired  a  great  peisonal  dispute  with  the  author  on  the 
degree  of  skill  as  a  faithful  copier  of  na-  subject,  in  a  conference  at  Fontainebleau, 
ture,  and,^  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  the  latter  maintained  his  argument  ^vith 
confined  himself  to  the  delineation  of  pic-  .  so  much  ability,  as  to  acquire,  fi:om  those 
turesque  l^idscape  ;  but,  having  con-  of  his  own  persuasion,  the  appellation  of 
tracted  irregular  habits,  and  a  partiality  the  Pr&testant  pope.  Seven  yeans  afler- 
Ibr  the  botue  and  low  company,  he  for-  wards,  he  printed  a  history  of  the  papacy, 
sook  the  wpods  and  fields  for  the  ale-  under  the  title  of  the  Mystery  of  mqulQr. 
house ;  and  stage-coachmen,  postilions  This  estimable  man,  whose  learning,  con- 
and  drovers  drinnng,  became  the  favorite  stancy,  and  unblemished  morals,  acquir- 
subjects  of  his  pencil.  Some  of  his  best  ed  the  respect  even  of  his  opponents, 
pieces  exhibit  farm-yards  and  stables,  with  died  in  162^  at  his  chateau  of^La  For- 
dogs,  horses,  pigs  and  cattle ;  or  scenes  at  est,  in  Poictou,  whither  be  had  retired, 
the  door  of  the  village  ale-house,  designed  in  1621,  after  having  been  deprived  of  bis 
with  all  the  truth  and  feeling  which  com-  ffovemment  of  Saumur,  by  Louis  XIIL 
munieate  a  charm  to  the  meanest  objects,  nisMhtu  et  Corresp.pourservirh  VHaUin 
and  proclaims  the  genius  of  the  artist,  dt  la  jR^/bmofum  k  des  Guerres  civUeSj 
Many  of  his  pictures  were  painted  in  the  1571 — 16S&  (most  complete  edition,  Pariss 
midst  of.  embarrassments  occasioned  by  1825,  15  vols.,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life), 
his  imprudence,  and  some  of  them  while  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  histoid' 
under  confinement  for  debts  which  he  of  the  time.  Voltaire  has  erected  to  bini 
had  contracted.  He  fell  a  victim  to  in-  a  fine  monument  in  the  Henriade. 
temperance,  dying  while  in  confinement,  Morocco  (MarokMy  or  Maratch^ptui 
Oct  29, 1804.  of  ancient  ^auretoma) ;  a  large  empire  in 
MoRrrAY,  Philip  de  (sieur  du  Plessis  the  north-west  part  of  Afiica,  bounded 
Moriayl,  a  distinguished  French  noble-  I^.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
man  of^tbe  16th  century,  bom  in  1549,  at  Mediterranean,  £.  by  Algiers,  S.  by  Sa- 
Buhi,  in  Normandy,  was  educated  by  his  hara,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  about 
mother  in  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  re-  Ion.  P  to  10°  W. ;  lat  29°  to  36°  N. ; 
ligion.  In  1567,  he  entered  the  armv,  square  miles,  accoitling  to  Graberg, 
and  bore  his  part  in  the  civil  wars,  which,  290,OOOL  The  limits  and  divisions  are 
at  that  period,  distracted  France ;  but,  after  not  well  ascertained.  It  is  divided  into 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's,  he  two  parts  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Atlas, 
left  his  country,  and  visited  Switzerland,  which  traverses  it  first  fit)m  £.  to  W.,  and 
Germany,  Italy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  then  from  N.  to  S.,  leaving  between  itself 
north  of  Europe,  including  England,  and  the  sea  a  plain  of  fiom  50  to  100  miles 
where  Elizabeth  received  him  with  dis-  in  breadth.  This  plain,  which  is  400  or 
ttnguisbed  marks  of  favor,  as  an  able  sup-  500  miles  in  length,  in  an  oblique  line, 
porter  of  the  Protestant  cause.  When,  m  includes  all  the  populous  and  fbrtile  part, 
1576,  Henry  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Heniy  comprisinj^  Morocco  Pro[jer  and  Fez. 
IV,  of  France)  openly  placed  himself  at  The  division  beyond  the  Adas  comprises 
ihe  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  De  Mor-  Drafaa,  Tafilet,  Sugulmeasa,  &c  The  pop- 
nay  once  more  took  up  arms,  and  con-  ulation  is  variously  estimated;  by  Gra- 
tinued  in  the  service  of  this  monarch  dur-  berg,  at  5,000,000 ;  by  Chenier  and  Hoest, 
ing  the  whole  strugde  against  the  league;  at  5,000,000  or  6,000,000;  and  by  Jack- 
but  when,  in  1598,  Henry  reconciled  him-  son,  at  14,886,000  :  population  of  the 
self  to  the  church  of  Rome,  De  Momay  cities,  according  to  JacKson,  995^000 ;  of 
sent  in  his  resignation,  and,  retiring  from  Morocco  and  Fez,  N.  and  W.  of  Atlas, 
court,  devoted  the  remamder  of  his  life  to  10,300,000;  the  Biebers,  3,000,000;  Tafi- 
literary  pursuits^  and  to  advocating,  with  let^  S.  £.  of  Atlas,  650,000.    This  state- 
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ma&t  18  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  1790,  a  war  broke  out  between  hk  bods, 

imperial  re|pster,  but  is  probably  a  great  on  the  subject  of  the  succession.    Muley 

enggeradoD.    The  chier  towns  soure  Mo*  Sotiman  finally  obtained  possession  of  the 

roeco,  the  capital,  Fez,  Mequinez,  Moga-  throne,  and,  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 

dore,  the  principal  seaport,  Tarudant,  Ua-  the    French,   sent   a  contingent  to  the 

bBt,Sa]lee,  TangMra,«Sa£ret  and  Tetuan.  Turiush  army.     A  treaty  with  the  U. 

The  goyemment  is  a  most  barbarous  des-  States,  which  had  been  concluded  with 

podsm,  under  a  chief,  staled  the  sultan  of  Sidi  Mohammed,  in  1786,  was  ratified  by 

Fez  and  Morocco,  who  is  absolute  master  Muley  Sotiman  in  1795.    By  this  treaty, 

of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  it  was  stipulated  that  prisoners  made  in  war 

In  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  his-  power  should  not  become  uavea     On  the  death 

k  very  precarious,  and  his  superiority  is  of  Muley  Soliman,  in  1822,  his  nephew, 

acknowledged,  by  many  tribes,  merely  by  Muley  Abderrahman,  the  present  sultan, 

the  payment  of  tribute.    The  roligion  is  succeeded  him.    He  has  been  principally 

Mobarnmedan.    The  population  consists  employed,  since  his  accession,  in  enoeav- 

of  Moore,  who  live  in  the  towns,  and  oring  to  restore  domestic  tranquillity,  and 

carry  on  trade ;  Arabs,  who  dwell  in  the  reduce  the  rebeltious  tribes  of  the  interior. 

country,  in  villages;  Brebers,  the  oldest  He  is  bigoted,  indolent  and  luxurious,  but, 

inhabit|unlBoftheland(seeBa7icirv<Slaife«);  as  he  is  not  remaricable  for  any  extreme 

Negroes,  who  live  in  a  state  of  needom,  tyranny  or  cruelty,  he  is  considered  a 

disperaed  over  the  country;  Jews,  in  a  great  good  monareh.    The  last  accounts  from 

measure  the  descendants  of  those  who  Morocco  (1831)  describe  the  country  as 

were  driven  fiom  Spain,  by  Ferdinand  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  the  Breber 

the  Catholic ;    they  are  numerous,  but  tribes  of  the  mountains  having  gained 

despised  and  oppressed;  renegado  Jews  some  important  advantages  over  the  impe- 

and    Christians,    principally   Spaniards ;  rial  forces.    But  this  unquiet  state  is  the 

Christians,  who  are  merchants,  artisans  usual  condition  of  the  empire.    Besides 

and  slavea    The  grand  physical  char-  the  woriu  referred  to  in  the  article  JBor- 

acterisdc  of  the  country  is  the  great  chain  haryf  the  reader  may  consult  Jackson's 

of  the  Atlas,  the  summits  of  which  are  Mmvcco,  and  Brooke's  ThwtU  in  Spcdn 

covered  with  perpetual  snow.    Thecoun-  cmd  Morocco  (London,  1831). 

ny  between  this  chain  and  the  ocean  is  Morocco  (called,  by  the  nadves.  Ma- 

watered  by  numerous  streams  from  the  rasch) ;  city,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 

mountains ;  is  exuberantly  fertile,  produc-  of  Morocco ;  Ion.  7^  15^  W. ;  lat  31°  37'  N. ; 

in^   grain,  abnonds,  dates,  and  various  populadon,  according  to  Cbenier,  about 

other  fitiilB.    Silk  and  wool  are  plentiful  30,000;  some  reduce  it  to  20,000;  others 

The  leather calledinorocco(q.v.)iB  manufac-  suite  it  at  40,000  or  50,000 ;  Jackson  raises 

tured  finom  die  skins  of  the  ^ts  of  Tafi-  it  to  270,000.    It  is  said  to  contain  2000 

leL    Morocco  has  mines  of  iron,  tin,  cop-  Jewish  &milies.    It  is  situated  about  120 

per  in  abundance,  antimony  (more  care-  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  pleasant  plain, 

iuUy  worked  than  the  otheis),and  mineral  pltoted  with  palm  trees.    It  was  founded 

salt  in  great  plenty.    (See  Barbary  SUUes»)  m  1052  A.  D.,  and,  in  the  fotlowiog  cen- 

The  euly  histoty  is  given  in  the  article  tury,  under  the  reign  of  Ali  Ben  Yusuf^  it 

Moon,    In  1557,  Mebemed,  a  sheriff  or  was  in  its  highest  prosperity,  and  has  been 

one  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  represented  as  containing  a  population  of 

the  .prophet,  obtained  possession  of  die  1,000,000.    This  is  probably  very  much 

throne  of  the  empire,  which  is  still  occu-  exaggerated ;  but  the  circuit  of  its  walls 

pfed  by  his  descendants.    Frequent  and  a(^[)earB8tiU  calculated  for  at  least  300,00(). 

Moody  civil  wars  have  been  carried  on  It  is  now  very  much  depopulated,  covered 

by  the  royal  princes,  who  have  been,  for  with  ruins  of  houses  and  {guldens ;  the 

the  most  part,  distingmshed  only  for  their  streets  are  filled  with  the  rubbish  of  de- 

craei  despotism,    llie  most  ferocious  of  cayed  buildings ;  and  the  habitations,  be- 

ihese  tyrants  was  Muleylsmael,  who  died,  ing  old,  swarm  with  vermin.    The  tem- 

afier  a  long  reign,  in  1727.    He  was  sue-  pies,  sanctuaries  and  mosques  are  still 

eeeded  by  his  son  Muley  Abdallah,  who  numinous,  and  some  of  the  latter  lofty  and 

ascended  the  throne  a^r  a  long  struggle  splendid.     The  emperor's  palace  is  of 

with  his  brothers.    That  prince  was  fol-  hewn  stone,  ornamented   with   marble. 

bwed,  in  the  government,  by  his  son  The  air  is  clear  and  healthv,  and  the  city 

Muky  Sidi  Mohammed  (1757),  who  car-  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water  fi!om 

ried  OB  war  against  Frnoce,  Bpain  and  the  river  Tensift,  vriiich  flows  at  a  short 

Poitiinl,  but  eonduded  treaties  of  peace  distance. 

wnk  tM  olhtr  poiranL    On  his  dera*  in  Morocco,  or  MARoqviN ;  a  fine  kind 
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of  leather,  prepared  {torn  the  skin  of  the  centrated  infumon  of  opium  is  boiled 
goat,  oriffiiially  brought  from  the  Levant  with  a  small  quantinr  of  common  mag- 
and  the  Barbfeiry  States,  but  now  manu-  nesia  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  a  consid- 
&ctured  in  most  other  countries.  It  de-  erable  quantity  of  a  myish  deposit  falls: 
lives  itB  name  from  the  empire  of  Moroc-  this  is  vnished  on  a  niter  witli  cold  water, 
CO,  where  it  was  probably  invented,  or  and,  when  dry,  digested  in  wei&  alcohol 
first  became  known  to  Europeans.  The  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  beneath 
colors  most  commonly  communicated  to  ebullition.  In  this  way,  very  little  mer- 
it are  red  (by  cochineal)  and  yellow  (by  phia,  but  a  great  quantity  of  coloring 
the  Avignon  or  yellow  berries).  matter,  is  separated.    The  matter  is  then 

MoROsiifi,  Francesco,  bom  1618,  was  a  drained  on  a  filter,  washed  >vith  a  little 
callant  soldier,  who,  about  the  middle  of  cold  alcohol,  and  aiterwards  boiled  with 
me  seventeenth  century,  in  his  capacity  a  large  quantity  of  highly  rectified  alco- 
of  governor  of  Candia,  defended  that  hoi.  This  liquid,  being  filtered  while 
island,  with  90,000  men,  against  a  Turkish  hot,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  morphia  in 
fojece  of  four  times  that  amount  Com-  crystals,  and  very  little  colored.  The  so- 
pelied  at  length  to  sunender,  he  obtained  lution  in  alcohol  and  crystallization  being 
terms  which  were  better  obeerved  by  the  repeated  two  or  three  times,  colorless 
Ottoman  conquerors  than  was  their  wont;  morphia  is  obtained.  It  crystallizes  in 
and  although,  on  his  return  to  Venice,  he  double  fbur-^ded  pyi-amids,  whose  bases 
suffered  a  temponuy  disgrace,  yet  he  soon  are  squares  or  rectangles  ;  sometimes 
recovered  his  credit  with  the  government,  also  in  prisms  with  trapezoidal  bases.  It 
and  wias  appointed  to  the  office  of  procu-  dissolves  in  eighty-two  times  its  weight 
rator  of  St  Mark's.  Sailing,  afterwards,  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  on 
against  his  former  antagonists,  tlie  Turks,  cooling,  deposits  regular  and  coloriesB 
he  attacked  their  fleet,  not  far  from  the  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  thirty-aix  tunes 
Dardanelles,  and  totally  defeated  it,  with  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  forty- 
great  loss  both  of  ships  and  men.  Re-  two  times  its  weight  of  cold  alcohol.  It 
turning  in  triumph  to  Venice,  he  contin-  dissolves  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
ued  to  enjoy  great  popularity. '  In  1688,  phuric  efher.  AU  these  solutions  change 
he  was  elected  doge,  and  survived  his  el-  th6  infusion  of  brazil  wood  to  violet,  and 
evation  about  six  years,  dying  at  Napoli  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  to  browD.  Ac- 
di  Romania,  hi  16S4.  cording  to  M.  Bussy,  morphia  consistB  of 

MoRoxYLic  Acid;  the  name  applied,  r»rhnn                                           Aon 

by  KlaproA.  to  .im  acid  not  vet  fully  J,^^-  ;  ;  ;  ;  !  !  !  '.  !  '. ;  !  !  ^ 

exammed,  and  which  was  found  m  com-  Azote                                                 4.5 

bination  with  lime,  forming  a  blackish-        Oxvireit 20  0 

brown  coating,  on  the  trunk  of  a  white  Jc*^ • — 1_ 

mulberry  tree,  at  Palermo.    Its  taste  and  100.0 

other  qualities  approached  nearest  td  those  With  acids,  it  forms  a  class  of  salts  in 

possessed  by  the  succinic  acid.  like  manner  as  do  the  other  vegetable 

Morpheus  (from  ftop^vy  form,  because  alkalis.    SulpikaU  ofmorfMi  crystallizes 

he  assumes  a  variety  of  forms),  in  the  in  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  twice  their 

Greek  and  Roman  mythology;  a  servant  weight  of  distUled  water.   They  are  com- 

of  Somnus,  or  Sleep.    He  lived  in  a  dark,  posed  of 

silent  cave,  impenetrable  by 'the  rays  of        ^^y €q 

the  sun,  in  Cimmeria.    He  is  often  con-        Morphia, 40 

founded  with  the  god  of  sleep,  but  is  more  Water  7.  !.!.!!!..!*!'  38 

strictly  the  god  of  dreams,  and  was  often  ' 1— 

sent  out  to  make  known  to  mortals  the  *"" 

will  of  the  gods.    He  appeared  only  in  a  MtraU  of  morphia  jields  needle^fbrmed 

human  fbrm,  his  brother  Phobetor  (the  crystals  in  stars,  which  are  soluble  in  one 

Terrifier]  being  employed  to  assume  the  and  a  half  tiroes  their  weight  of  distilled 

shape  of  beasts,  and  Phantasos  that  of  in-  water.    MuriaU  of  morphia  is  soluble  in 

animate  objects.  Morpheus  is  represented  ten  and  a  half  times  its  weiffht  of  distilled 

as  a  handsome  youd],crowiiedwitn  poppies,  water.    The  acetate  crysttulizes  in  nee- 

and  holding  in  his  hand  a  horn  of  plenty,  dies,  the  tartrate  in  prisms,  and  the  car^ 

from  which  he  scatters  various  figures.  bonate  in  short   prisms.     Tincture  of 

Morphia  ;  a  new  vegetable  a&ali,  ex-  galls  is  said  to  be  a  good  test  of  morphia, 

tracted  from  opium,  of  which  it  consti-  me  or  combined.     Subacetate  of  lead 

tutes  the  narcotic  principle.    It  is  obtain-  throws  down  all  the  animal  matten  with 

ed  pure  by  the  following  procefls :  A  con-  which  acetate  of  ammonia  may  come  to 
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be  aaodaled  in  the  stomacby  without  acted  with  zeal  and  address.    In  the  be- 

acting  on  that  vegetable  salt    The  excess  ginning  of  1776,  he  resumed  his  seat  in 

of  lead  may  be  separated  from  the  clear  congress,  where  he  was  a  laborious  and 

hquor  by  a  few  bubbles  of  sulphureted  yeiy  useful  member.    When  he  signed 

hydrogen ;  and  the  morphia  may  then  be  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  was 

lecQgniaed  fay  crystallization  in  voetco,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  beautiful  and  exten- 
by  the  red  color  which  nitric  acid  imparts ,  sive  manor,  near  New  York,  which  was, 

to  it.    No  morphia  is  found  in  the  blood  in  fact,  soon  after  laid  waste  by  the  ene- 

of  imimah  killed  with  it    Morphia  acts  my.    Three  of  his  sons  served  in  the  ar- 

with  great  energy  on  the  animal  econo-  my,  with  much  distinction.    He  quitted 

my.    A  grain  and  a  half,  taken  at  three  congress  in  1777,  and  was  afterwards  in 

dmerent  times,   produced  such  violent  the  state  legislature,  and  a  major-general 

symptoms  upon  three  young  men  of  sev-  of  militia.    Mr.  Morris  died  on  his  pater- 

enteen  years  of  age,  mat  Sertfimer  was  nal  estate,  in  January,  1798,  at  the  age  of 

alarmed   lest  the    consequences  should  seventy-one,  possessiag  universal  esteem. 

have  proved  fatal.  Morris,  Robert,  the  chief  financier  of 

MoBFHOLoar  (from  /top^,  form,  and  the  American  revolution,  was  bom  in 
Xty9§f  doctrine) ;  the  science  which  treats  Lancashire,  England,  January,  173^—4, 
of  the  formation  and  constant  change  of  O.  S.,  of  respectable  parentage.  His 
organic  bodies.  G6the,  the  German  poet,  father  emberkcxi  for  America,  and  caused 
fiist  formed  the  word,  and  treated  the  him  to  follow  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He 
subject  as  a  separate  branch  of  natural  received  only  an  En^ish  education,  and, 
history.  In  his  Btitr&gt  zur  Nlatwrwis-  before  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  was 
wnackafl  Hberhaupt  tmdxur  Morphdofrit  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr. 
mAtMndart  (Tflbmg^,  1817  et  seq.),  he  uharles  Willing,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
directs  attention  to  the  uninterrupted  first  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  Fidelity, 
change  of  all  bodies,  particularly  organic  diligence  and  capacity  gained  him  the 
bodies,  and  the  fact  of  their  conaistinff,  full  confidence  and  favor  of  Mr.  Willing, 
even  when  they  appear  as  single  indivia-  after  whose  death,  he  was  taken  into 
uah,  of  parts  wh^cn  contain  the  oerms  of  partnership  by  his  son,  Thomas  Willing, 
individual  life  within  them.  He  shows  subsequently  preadent  of  the  bank  of  the 
this  to  be  the  case  with  plants  from  their  United  States.  This  partnership  lasted 
propagation  by  eves  and  cuttings.  The  froxn  the  year  1754  until  1793, — the  long 
^wtn  firom  seed  appears  to  him  quite  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years.  At  the  corn- 
similar  phenomenon.  Among  animals,  mencement  of  the  American  revolution, 
he  adduces  the  instance  of  the  xr^uBoria.  Mr.  Morris  was  more  extensively  engaged 
The  polypes  and  some  reptiles  whose  in  conmierce  than  any  other  merchant  of 
parts,  on  division,  form  entire  animftlH^  Philadelphia.  No  one  embraced  tlie 
might  likewise  be  mentioned.  '  American  cause  with  more  zeal  and  firm- 

MoRRis,  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  ness,  and  few  with  more  influence  and 

the  American  Declaration  of  Indepen-  risk.    He  declared  himself  immediately 

dence,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  New  York,  against  the  stamp  act,  signed,  without 

in  the  year  1726.    He  was  proprietor  of  hesitation,  the  non-importation  agreement 

the  laige  manor  of  Morrisania,  in  the  of  1765,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  house  of 

ooun^  of  Westchester.  He  was  educated  Willing  and  Morris  made  a  direct  and 

at  Yale  coUese,  of  which  he  received  the  serious  sacrifice  of  trade.    In  1775,  Mr. 

honors.    On  his  return  home,  he  devoted  Morris  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 

himself  to  agriculture.    When  the  dissen-  of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  delegates  to 

flions  between  the  mother  country  began,  the  second  general  congress.    He  was 

he  was  in  a  mo^t  fortunate  situation;  placed  upon  every  committee  of  ways 

with  ah  ample  estate,  a  fine  family,  an  and  means,  and  connected  with  all  the 

excellent  constitution,  literary  taste,  and  deliberations  and  arrangements  relative 

general  occupations  of  which  he  was  to  the  navy,  maritime  anairs,  and  finon- 

rond.    He  renounced  at  once  his  domes-  cial  interests.    Besides  aiding  his  country 

tic  comfort,  in  order  to  assert  the  rights  by  his  judgment  and  talents  for  business, 

of  his  countiy.    He  wae  elected  to  the  he  borrowed  money,  to   a   very  large 

congress  of  1775,  wherein  he  served  on  amount,  on  his  personal  responsibility,  for 

the  most  important  conomittees.     That  theuseof  the  government.  This  persona] 

body  assi^ed  to  him  the  arduous  task  credit,  growing  out  of  his  reputation  for 

of  detachmg  the  western  Indians  from  probi^,  ability  and  resources,  was  won- 

the  coalition  with  Great  BriUiin.    On  this  derful,  and  or  incalculable  advanta^  to 

errand,  he  repaired   to    Pittsburg,  and  die  American  cause.     It  rarely  failed, 
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when  the  treasury  yielded  nothing  for  the  larger  than  it  really  was ;  and  he  rendered 
public  exigenciea  In  May,  1777,  he  was  thisperBonal credit  subservient  to  the  public 
elected  a  third  time  to  congress,  by  the  good.  He  pledged  it  whenever  his  official 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  resources  were  inadequate.  His  adimnces 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  financial  concerns,  at  particular  times,  on  account  of  the  con- 
Washington,  to  whom  he  was  deputed  federacy  or  of  individual  states,  were 
by  congress,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  con-  enormous.  His  general  situation,  and  the 
ceived  the  utmost  Mth  in  his  patriotism  impossibility  of  relieving  all  the  wants 
and  ability,which  all  the  subsequent  events  which  were  referred  to  his  department, 
of  their  intimate  intercourse  and  the  exposed  him  to  slanderous  charges  and 
connexion  of  Morris  with  public  affiurs  harsh  suspicions,  which  have  in  no  in- 
served  to  perpetuate.  In  the  vear  1780,  stance  withstood  a  fair  inquiiy.  The  ne- 
Mr.  Morris  established  a  bank  by  sub-  cessary  supplies  of  eveiy  thing  required 
scription,  of  which  his  share  was  £10,000,  for  Washington^  expedition  against  CJoni- 
mainly  with  the  object  of  supplying  the  wallis  were  obtainea  chiefly  by  means  of 
army  with  nrovisions, — 3,000,000  of  ra-  '  Mr.  Morris's  credit  He  issued  his  own 
tions,  and  300  hogsheads  of  rum.  It  notes  to  the  amount  of  one  mSUonfcur 
continued  until  the  following  year,  when  hundred  thauiand  doQart^  which  were 
the  bank  of  North  America  was  founded,  finally  all  paid.  These  were  the  sinews 
His  extensive  commercial  and  private  of  war,  without  which  Cora  walls  would 
correspondence  with  Great  Britain  and  not  have  been  captured.  The  histoiy  of 
the  continent,  furnished  him  with  early  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  ei^e  or 
and  important  political  information.  His  overcome,  and  the  expedients  to  which 
constant  manirestations  of  confidence  in  he  resorted  in  the  course  of  his  financial 
the  issue  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  administration,  would  fiU  a  volume.  A 
inspired  many  others  with  the  same  sen-  number  of  them  are  related,  with  interest- 
timent.  His  whole  example  did  incalcu-  ing  details,  in  the  sketch  of  his  career, 
lable  service.    Feb.  20,  1781,  he  was  ap-  included  in  the  Baognphy  of  the  Signers 

Cointed  superintendent  of  finance,  and,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
y  subsequent  resolutions  of  congress,  They  are  also  stated,  in  the  most  instruct- 
vested  with  powers  which  cave  hun,  in  ive  and  impressive  manner,  in  that  pan  of 
fact,  the.  control  of  all  the  public  pecunia-  his  able  and  voluminous  correspondence, 
ry  interests.  This  arduous  office  he  ad-  which  has  been  siven  to  the  worid.  Jan. 
mirably  discharged  until  the  end  of  the  24,  1783,  Mr.  Morris  announced  to  the 
war.  "  The  whole  business  of  finance,''  president  of  congress  his  intention  to  re- 
said  he,  "^.may  be  comprised  in  two  short  ragn  the  office  of  superintendent  of  finance, 
but  comprehensive  sentences, — ^it  is  to  Nothing  but  the  public  danger  could  have 
raise  the  public  revenue  by  such  modes  induced  him  to  accept  it,  and,  the  danger 
as  may  be  most  easy,  and  most  equal  to  being  past,  he  felt  himself  at  libertv  to  es- 
the  people,  and  to  expend  it  in  the  most  cape  from  excessive  toil  and  manifold  lia- 
frugal,  fair  and  honest  manner.**  The  bility.  He  consented,  however,  to  serve 
<^onditiou  of  the  treasunr,  when  he  under-  until  the  first  of  May.  On  the  2d  of  May, 
took  it,  was  nearly  as  bad  as  possible.  Upon  after  repeated  conferences  with  a  coromit- 
its  improvement  depended  the  preserva-  tee  of  congress,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
tion  of  the  militaiy  force.  The  establish-  continue  in  office,  and  he  did  not  finally 
ment  of  the  bank  of  North  America  was  leave  it  until  November,  1784.  At  his  re- 
one  of  his  first  and  most  beneficial  meas-  quest,  in  May  of  that  year,  congress  ap- 
ures.  The  notes  of  the  institution  were  pointed  a  board  of  treasury  commission- 
declared  by  congress  receivable  as  gold  ers,  who  were  to  cooperate  with  and  suc- 
andsilverfor  the  payment  of  all  duties  and  ceed  him  in  the  management  of  the 
taxes  in  each  or  the  U.  States.  Morris  finances.  In  rendering  an  account  of  his 
fiimished  the  plan,  and  published  it,  with  stewftrdship,  he  published  an  able  address 
a  cogent  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  all  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  States,  con- 
American  citizena  A  contemporary  taining  excellent  counsel.  In  September, 
writer  has  remarked  that  ''the  sudden  1781,  congiess  had  resolved  that,  ** until 
restoration  of  public  and  private  credit,  an  agent  of  matfoe  should  be  appointed, 
which  took  place  on  the  establishment  of  all  the  duties,  powers  and  authority  aasign- 
the  bank,  was  an  event  as  extraordinary  in  ed  to  that  office  should  devolve  on,  and  be 
itself  as  any  domestic  occurrence  during  executed  by  the  superintendent  of  finance.** 
the  progress  of  the  revolution."  At  this  The  additional  burden  was  iricsome  to 
time,  the  private  fortune  of  Mr.  Morris  Mr.  Morris.  No  agent  was  appointed,  and 
was  ample,  but  supposed  to  be   much  he  was  thus  obliged  to  aominister  tiM 
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iffiuiB  of  die  navy,  until  the  dose  of  the  in  aafetv,  Dec.  22,  at  Canton,  where  con- 
rar  1784.  Hie  expansive  faculties,  hia  siderable  inquiries  were  made  by  the  £u- 
habitB  of  order,  his  eneisy  and  rigid  jus^  ropean  commanderB  respecting  the  route 
lice  in  the  transaction  of  business,  enabled  that  had  been  taken,  as  it  was  wholly  a 
him  to  acquit  himself  creditably  in  this  novel  thing  for  a  vessel  to  arrive  at  that 
sphere.  In  1786^  Mr.  Morris  consented  to  season  of  tne  year.  As  no  ship  had  ever 
be  elected  into  the  assembly  of  Pennsyl-  before  made  a  similar  passage,  great  as- 
vania,  in  order  to  obtain  the  renewal  of  tonishment  was  manifested ;  and  the  lords 
the  charter  of  the  bank  of  North  America,  of  the  admiralty  subsequend^  apphed  to 
Party  spirit  prevailed  over  his  logic  and  Mr.  Morris  for  information  with  resard  to 
eloquence ;  but  the  exertions  of  the  fiieuds  the  track  of  the  ship.  It  is  said  that  her 
of  tbe  institution  were,  in  the  succeeding  probable  routa  was,  previous  to  her  de- 
legialBlure,  crovnied  with  success.  In  parture,  marked  out  by  Mr.  Morris,  with 
l^S,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
convention  which  fiamed  the  federal  ccm-  In  his  old  age,  Mr.  Morris  embarked  in 
stitution*  No  man  had  more  often  and  vast  land  speculations,  which  proved  fatal 
severely  felt  the  want  of  an  efficient  gov-  to  his  fortune.  .The  man  to  whose  finan- 
emment.  He  had  incessantly  asked  for  a  cial  operations  the  Americans  were  said 
stronger  bond,  or  instrument,  than  the  old  to  owe  as  much  as  to  the  neffotiations  of 
oonfMeiation,  tor  *^b.  firm,  vrise,  manly  Franklin,  or  even  the  arms  of  Washin^n, 
system  of  federal  government;''  and  he  passed  the  latter  vears  of  his  life  in  prison, 
strenuously  cooperated  in  devising  and  confined  for  debt.  He  sunk  into  the 
recommending  the  present  In  17e«,  the  tomb  on  the  8th  of  May,*  1806.  Mr.Mor- 
genera]  assembly  of  rennsylvania  appoint-  ris  was  of  large  fiame,  with  a  fine,  open, 
ed  him  to  represent  the  state  in  the  first  bland  countenance,  and  dknple  manners, 
senate  of  the  U.  Stales,  which  assembled  Until  the  period  of  his  impoverishment, 
at  New  York.  Ab  a  member  of  that  his  house  was  a  scene  "of  the  mostUberal. 
Imm^,  he  distinguished  hiny^lf  by  wise  hospitality.  It  was  open,  for  nearly  half 
ooanseb,  and  particularly  by  an  irresisti-  a  century,  to  all  the  stranffers  of  good  so- 
Ue  speech  for  the  repeal  of  the  tender  ciety  who  visited  Philadelphia.  He  was 
kwa.  He  was  a  fluent,  correct,  and  im-  temperate  in  fix>d,  but  fond  of  convivial 
pnarire  orator;  he  wrote  with  ease  and  meetings.  No  one  parted  vrith  his  money 
terseness ;  his  fund  of  political  knowledge  more  freely  for  public  or  private  purposes 
could  not  but  be  ample ;  his  acquaintance  of  a  meritorious  nature. 
with  the  affiurs  of  the  worid  exceeded,  in  Moaais,  Gouvemeur, an  eminent  Amer- 
extent  and  diversity,  that  of  any  of  his  ican  statesman  and  orator,  was  bom  at 
fellow  patriots,  Franklin  excepted ;  his  Morrisania,  near  the  city  of  New  York, 
converaation  was  therefore  replete  with  January  31,  1752.  He  was  educated  at 
interest  and  instruction.  When  the  fed-  King's  college  in  that  city,  where  he  was 
seal  gorerament  was  organized,  Washing-  eraduated  bachelor  of  arts  in  May,  1768. 
ton  oflered  him  the  post  of  secretary  of  Immediately  after  he  entered  the  office  of 
the  treasury,  which  he  declined ;  and,  be-  William  Smith  (the  historian  of  the  colonyj, 
ing  requested  to  designate  a  person  for  it,  as  a  student  of  law.  In  1771,  he  was  h- 
he  named  general  Hamilton,— 4i  most  censed  to  practise  law.  His  proficiency  m 
h^ipT  thou^  not  an  expected  choice,  all  his  studies  was  remarkable.  He  ac- 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  quired  early  much  reputation  as  a  man  of 
among  the  first  who  engaged  in  the  E^  brilliant  talentb  and  various  promise.  His 
India  and  China  trade.  In  the  spring  of  person,  address,  manners,  elocution,  were 
1784,  be  demtched  the  ship  Empress  of  of  a  superior  order.  In  May,  1775,  Mr. 
China,  captain  Green,  firom  New  York  to  Morris  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  pro- 
Canton,  being  the  first  American  vessel  vincial  congress  of  New  York.  In  June 
tiiat  ever  appeared  in  that  port.  He  also  of  that  year,  he  served  on  a  committee 
made  tbe  nrst  attempt  to  effect  what  is  with  general  Montgomery,  to  confer  with 
termed  an  out  of  season  passage  to  China,  general  Washington  respecting  the  man- 
Thk  passage  is.  effected  by  going  round  ner  of  his  intrmiuction  to  the  congres& 
the  south  cape  of  New  Hollai^,  thus  He  entered  with  zeal  and  efficiency  into 
avcndmg  the  periodical  winds  jvevalent  at  all  the  questions  and  proceedings  which 
certain  periods  in  the  China  sea.  In  pros-.  refen;ed  to  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the 
ecution  of  this  object,  the  ship  Alliance,  pretensions  of  the  mother  cowitry.  In 
captain  Read,  equipped  vrith  ten  twelve-  1776  (Dec.),  he  acted  as  one  of  the  com- 
pounders^ and  sixty-five  men,  sailed  from  mittee  for  drafting  a  constitution  for  the 
the  Dekvrare,  Jime  20, 1787,  and  arrived  state  of  New  York,  which  was  reported 
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in  March,  and  adopted  in  April,  of  that  eat  interest  and  much  historical  Talue. 

year,  after  repeated  and  very  able  debates,  He   made  extenaiTe  joameys   after   he 

in  which  Jay,  Morris,  and  Robert  R.  Liy-  ceased  to  be  minister  plenipotentiaiy,  of 

inffston  were  the  principal  speakers.    In  which  he  kept  a  full  diary.    In  the  autumn 

July,  1777,   he  served  as  member  of  a  of  1798,  Mr.  Morris  returned  to  the  U. 

committee  fiT>m  the  New  York  congress.  States,  to  ensage  in  politics,  with  enhanced 

to  repair  to  the  head-quarters  of  Schuy-  celebrity  and  a  huge  additional  stock  of 

ler's  array,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  political  and  literary  knowledge.    He  was 

the  evacuation  of  T^conderoga.    In  Octo-  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most 

ber  of  that  year,  he  joined  the  continental  accomplished  and  prominent  gentlemen  of 

congress  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  bis  country.    In  1800,  he  entered  the  sen- 

1770,  wrote  the  patriotic  4md  successful  ate  of  the  U.  States,  where  his  eloquence 

pamphlet   called    Observations    on   the  and  information  made  him  conspicuous. 

American  Revolution,  which  he  published  The  two  eulogies  which  he  pronounced-^ 

at  the  begimiing  of  1779.    We  must  refer  one  on  general  Washington,  and  the  otfa- 

to  the  journals  of  coneress  for  an  account  er  at  the  Amend  of  general  Hamilton — 

of  his  many  and  valuable  services,  render-  are  specimens  of  his  rhetorical  style.    His 

ed  in  that  body  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  delivery  was  excellent    Mr.  Morris,  at  an 

In  July,  1781,  he  accepted  the  post  of  as-  early  priod,  gave  special  and  santeious 

sistant  superintendent  of  finance,  as  the  col-  attention  to  the  project  of  that  grand  canal 

league  or  Robert  Morris.    He  filled  every  by  which  the  state  of  New  York  has  been 

office  to  which  he  was  called  with  charac-  so   much   honored  and   benefited.     In 

teristic  zeal  and  ability.    After  the  war  of  the  summer  of  1810,  he  examined  the 

tlie  revolution,  he  embarked,  with  Robert  canal  route  to  lake   Erie.     The  share 

Morris,    in    mercantile   enterprises.     In  which  he  had  in  originating  and  promot- 

1785,  he  published  an  Address  to  the  As-  ing  that  noble  worts,  is  stated  m  the  regu- 

sembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Abolition  lar  history  which  has  been  published  of 

of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  in  which  its  concepti^  and  progress.     In  May, 

he  cogentiy  argued  against  that  project  1812,  he  pronounced  a  public  and  irapres- 

In  December,  1786,  be  purchased  from  sive  eulogium  on  the  venerable  Geor^pe 

his  brother  the  fine  estate  of  Morrisania,  Clinton ;  in  the  same  year,  an  oration  be- 

and  made  it  his  dwelling-place.    Here  he  fore  the  New  York  historical  society ;  in 

devoted  himself  to  liberal  studies.    In  the  1814,  another  on  the  restoration  of  the 

following  year,  he  served  with  distinction  Bourbons  in  France ;  in  1816,  a  discourse 

as  a  member  of  the  convention  for  fram-  before  the  New  York  historical  socie^. 

ing  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States.    Do-  Mr.  Morris  died  at  Morrisania,  November 

cember  15,  1788,  he  sailed  for  France,  5, 1816.    He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his 

where  he  Was  occupied  in  selling  lands  life  at  Morrisania,  exercising  an  elegant 

and  pursuing  money  speculations  until  and  munificent  hospitality,  reviewing  the 

March,  1790,  when  he  proceeded  to  Lon-  studies  of  his  early  days,  and  carrying  on 

don  as  private  agent  of  the  American  a  very  interesting  commerce  of  letteis 

government  with  regard  to  the  conditions  with  statesmen  and  literati  in  Europe  and 

of  the  old  treaty,  and  the  inclination  of  America.    The  activity  of  his  mind,  the 

the   British  cabinet  to  form  a  commer-  richness  of  his  fiincy,  and  the  copiousness 

cial  treaty.    In  November,  1790,  he  re-  of  his  eloquent  conversation,  were  the  ad- 

tumed  to  Paris,  having  made  a  tour  in  miration  of  all  his  acquaintance.    A  se- 

Germany.     In  the  interval  between  thi^  lection  from  his  voluminous  and  valuable 

period  and  the  begirining  of  the  year  1792,  papers,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  his 

he  passed  several  times  on  public  busi-  life,  is  about  to  be  puUished,  by  Mr.  Jared 

ness  between   the   British   and  French  Sparte 

capitals.    February  6,  1792,  he  received       Moreis  Canal.    (See  hdand  J>ramga^ 

his  appointment  as  minister  plenipotentia-  iiofi.) 

ly  to  France,  and  was  presented  to  the  Morris-Dance  (finom  Morisco>  Moor- 
king  June  3.  He  held  this  station  with  ish),  supposed  to  have  been  derived  firom 
great  kktt  until  October,  1794.  He  wit-  the  Moriscosin  Spain,  was  formerly  danced 
nessed  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  the  at  puraet-shows,  May-games,  &C.,  in 
revolution  in  the  capital,  and  maintained  England.  According  to  some  writers,  it 
personal  intercourse  with  the  conspicuous  vras  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign 
politicians  of  the  seveml  narties.  The  of  Edward  III,  when  John  of  Gaunt  re« 
abundant  memorials  which  he  has  left  of  turned  fix>m  Spain ;  but  it  was  more  prob- 
his  rojoum  in  France,  and  his  travels  on  ably  borrowed  fix>m  France  or  the  Low 
the  European  continent,  possess  the  high*  coiuitries.    In  the  reigns  of  Heniy  VII 
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•ad  Vill,  it  was  a  principal  feature  in  the  ftom  parish  regiaten^  show  the  numbeFS 
popular  lesliyals.    In  the  May-games  of  who  are  bom  and  die  in  the  diflferent 
B4HUQ  Hood,  and  the  pageant  of  the  Lord  parishes ;  and  in  other  countries  similar 
of  Misrule,  morris-dancers  formed  an'  im-  mortuaiy  registers  are  kept    The  results 
portajdt  part.     The  more  ancient  May-  furnished  by  such  tables  are  very  various^ 
pame  and  morris  consisted  of  the  follow-  and  of  great  interest    If  the  registers  are 
ing  cbaracters :  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  minute- 
FnarTuck,  Maid  Marian,  the  queen  or  ness,  they  would  enable  us  to  determine  the 
lady  of  the  May,  the  fool,  the  piper,  and  proportion  of  deaths,  not  only  at  difierent 
several  dancers,   variously  habited.     A  ages,  and  in  different  regions,  but  at  differ 
hobby-horse  and  a  dragon  were   afieiv  ent  seasons,  in  persons  of  different  occu- 
warda  added.     In  the  reign  of  Hcniy  pations  and  halnta,  in  towns,  or  the  couii- 
Vlli,  the  morris-dancers  wen  dressed  in  try,  and  would  afford  valuable  material 
gilt  leatherand  silver  paper,  and  sometimeB  for   the   science   of  political   economy, 
in  coats  of  white  and  spangled  fustian.  Although  much  more  attention  has  been 
Bells,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  hunff  paid  to  this  subject  in  recent  times,  yet 
from  their  garters,  and  purses  were  stuck  the  observations  have  not  been  so  ez- 
in  their  girales.    (See  Doqce's  Disserta-  tensive  nor  so  accurate  as  is  desirable. 
iwfi  im  the  Ancient  English  Morris-Dance^  The  first  table  of  mortality  was  construct- 
in  voLiL  of  ha  SlustraiionsqfShakspeare!)  ed  by  doctor  Halley,  from  the  mortuary 
Moausoif,  Robert,  was  sent  to  China,  registers  of  Breelaii,  for  five  years  ending 
in  1816,  by  the  English  Bible  society,  for  with  1691,  and  was  inserted  in  his  paper 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  language  of  on  the  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
die  Chuiese,  in  order  to  make  a  correct  actions  for  1693,  with  many  useful  obser- 
trsDslation  of  the  Holv  Scriptures  into  it ;  vations  on  the  purposes  to  which  such 
and  he  accompanied  k>rd  Amherst  to  Pe-  tables  may  be  applied.    In  1742,  the  cek- 
kin.    Canton  or  Macao  was  his  usual  place  brated  work  of  Sikssmilcb  on  thissubject  «p- 
of  abode,  and  he  there  filled  the  atuation  of  peued  under  the  title  ofDiegMidte  Ordr 
Chineae  translator  to  the  East  India  com-  mxngindit  Verandervngendesmenschlichen 
paoy.    He  has  published  Hor^B  Sitdc^Bj  or  GtschUchiSf  &c  (2  vols.),  of  which  a  third 
Translationa  fix>m  the  popular  Literature  edition  was  publtthed  in  1775,  vrith  .a  sup- 
oftheChineae;  a  Grammar  of  the  Chinese  plementaiy  volume  by  Baumann.    Since 
Imguage;  an  Anglo-Chinese  Dictionary,  that  period,  many  valuable  works  have 
in  several  parts ;  and  a  complete  version  of  been  published  on  the  subject,  by  Depor- 
the  New  Testament,  in  eight  volumes.    In  cieux,  Struvck,  Birch,  Muret,  Messance, 
1830,  be  erected  an  An^o-Chinese  college  Price,  Kram,  Barton  (American  PhiL  Soc, 
at  Malacca,  fer  instrucaon  in  English  and  1793),  &c.,  and  rensten  have  been  kept 
Chinese  literature,  and  for  the  propagation  more  ^nerally  and  with   greater  care, 
of  Christianity.    In  1826,  he  returned  to  (For  different  views  of  the  object,  see 
Engiand,  bringing  with  liim  a  coUection  Jhmmties,  Lomgmtu^  Phusiology,) 
ai  lOfiOO  Chinese  books,  with  a  store  of        Mortab  is  aluna  of  snort  cannon,  of  a 
infennadon  relative  to  the  country.  large  bore,  vrith  chambers.    Mortars  are 
MoKSJB.    (See  ^o^rttf.)  mide  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron.   Their  use  is 
MoRTAUTT.    The  law  of  mortality  is  to  throw  hollow  shells  filled  vrith  powder, 
that  which  determines  the  proportion  of  which,  feUinff  on  any  building,  \or  into  the 
the  number  of  persons  who  die  in  any  works  of  a  fortification,  burst,  and  their 
aangned  period  of  life  or  interval  of  age,  fhigments    destroy   every   thing   vrithin 
out  of  H  fpven  number  who  enter  upon  uie  reach ;  also  balls  of  stone,  carcasses  (O- ▼•)> 
same  interval,  and  consequently  tne  pro-  bfq|;s  filled  vrith  grape  shot,  &c.    They 
portion  of  those  who  survive.     Tables  were  first  used  in  sieges,  for  throwing 
abowing  how  many  out  of  a  great  num-  mat  balls  of  stone  and  of  red-hot  iron, 
ber  of  children,  as  10,000  or  100,000,  before  the  invention  of  shelb.    On  this 
bom  dUve,  die  in  each  year  of  their  age,  account,  the  caliber  of  a  mortar,  in  Ger- 
and  oonsequentlv  bow  many  complete  many,   is    generally   estimated    by   the 
each  year,  and  exhibiting  this  law  through  wei^  of  a  stone  of  the  size  of  the  bomb 
the  whole  extent  of  life,  are  called  taMes  which  it  is  intended  to  throw.    In  Den- 
qfwmrtaUbf,    The  basis  of  such  calcula-  mark  and  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tiona  must  be  an  accurate  register  of  the  caliber  is  estimated  by  the  actual  wei^ 
number  of  births  and  deaths,    and   in  ofan  iron  ball  fittmgit;  in  England  and 
die  case  of  the  latter,  at  what  ages,  in  a  France,  by  its  diameter  ininches.    In  the 
fljveo  district  or  extent  of  country.    In  lar^r  states  of   Europe,  10, 16,  25,  3(^ 
Eogiaiid.  the  Utas  of  mortality,  or  abstracts  50  and  60  pound  mortals,  according  to 
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the  stone  weight  meaaure,  are  used.    In  reai  or  personal,  shall  not  absolutely  gpy 
the  Prussian  army,  7, 10, 25, 50,  75  pound  and  belong  to  the  crantee  or  assignee,  in 
mortan  are  customair.     Fonneriy  they  case  the  debt  intended  to  be  secured  shaH 
were  used  even  of  120  pounds  weight ;  be  paid,  or  the  contract,  whatever  it  may 
but  these  are  not  employed  at  present,  be,  intended  to  be  guarantied,  shall  bo 
except  in  particular  cases.    Their  length  performed  within  the    time   and  tenns 
is  generally  from  2|  to  3i  times  the  diam-  agreed  upon.    The  rules  and  incidents  of 
eter  of  the  caliber.    The  interior  parts  of  such  An  hypothecation  will  therefore  have 
a  mortar  are  the  chamber,  the  bore,  the  some  resemblance  under  all  codes  of  laws, 
mouth,  the  vent     The  chamber  is  the  There  is  no  limitation  of  the  kind  of  debts 
place  where  the   charge  of  powder  is  or  contracts,  the  payment  or  performance 
lodged.    The  shane  of  the  chamber  va-  of  which  may  te  secured  by  mortga^; 
ries.    It  is  generally  conical,  more  or  less  for  all  legal  ones  may  be  so  guarantied, 
truncated.    Land  mortars  are  those  used  What  wul  be  a  sufficient  conveyance  of 
lu  megea,  and  mounted  on  beds.    The  the  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
beds  are  made  of  very  solid  timber,  and  will  again  depend  on  the  laws  of  the 
placed  upon  veiy  strong  timber  frames,  place.    A   conveyance  of  land,  for  ip- 
The  bed  is  so  made  as  to  turn  round,  stance,  must,  in  most  countries,  be  made  in 
SUme  mortars  serve  to  throw  stones  into  writing,  and  with  certain  fbrnialities.    So 
the  enemy's  works,  when  near  at  hand,  in  England,  the  right  ofproperty  in  a  ship 
Sea  mortars  are  those  which  are  fixed  in  must  appear  by  a  oill  or  sale.    Whatever 
bomb-vessels,  for  bombardine  places  by  these  rules  are  by  which   the  absolute 
sea.    They  are  made  much  longer,  and  transfer  of  property  is  regulated,  they  will 
somewhat   heavier   than    land    mortars,  equally  apply  to  a  conveyance  or  assign- 
The  use  of  mortan  is  thought  to  be  older  ment  by  way  of  hypothecation.    As  real 
than  that  of  cannon,  for  they  were  em-  estate  is  usually  required  by  the  laws  to 
ployed  in  the  warrof  Italy  to  throw  balls  be  conveyed  by  written  documents,  and 
of  red-hot  iron  and  stones  long  before  the  according  to  the  laws  of  most  places,  these 
invention  of  shelbk    It  ts  generaUy  be-  convevances   are   evidenced    bv   public 
lieved  that  the  Gennans  were  the  invent-  records  of  the  instruments  by  which  they 
ors,  and  that  they  were  used  at  the  siece  are  made,  there  is  no  necessity  of  an  open, 
of  Naples,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Vlfl,  visible  possession  of  the  estato  by  the 
in  1435.    It  is  more  certain  that  shells  grantee,  that  the  public  may  take  notice 
were  thrown  out  of  mortan  at  the  siege  of  the  grant,  for  they  may  find  the  eri- 
of  Wachtendonk,  in  1588,  by  the  coimt  of  dence  of  it  at  the  office  of  public  record. 
Mansfeld.    (For  further  information,  see  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  penonal 
Bombj  and  Homtzer.)  property,  the  title  to  which  is  usually  eon- 
MoRTAR«    (See  Cemevtf.)  firmed  and  established  to  the  purchaser 
MoBTGAGK.    A  mortgage  is  a  convey-  by  a  delivery  of  the  article  into  his  posses- 
ance  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal  esuite  sion.    In  respect  to  all  chattels,  of  which 
to  secure  the  grantee  or  assignee  the  pay-  manual  possession  and  transfer  fifom  place 
ment  of  some  debt,  or  the  performance  of  to  place  is  practicable,  the  delivery  by  the 
some  agreement,  with  a  condition  or  un-  vendor,  ana  actual  possession  by  the  pur- 
derstanding  that,  in  case  of  the  debfbmnff  chaser,  are  very  material  circumstances  in 
paid,  or  the  agreement  being  perfoi^nea,  establishinp^  the  riffht  of  property  in  the 
within  a  certain  time,  and  in  the  specified  latter.    It  is,  indeed,  laid  down  as  a  max- 
manner,  the  conveyance  or  assignment  im  of  the  English,  and  also  of  the  Ameri- 
shall  be  void,  and  the  land,  or  personal  can  law,  that  movables  cannot  be  validly 
property  revert  to,  or  rather,  still  belong  sold  or  mortgaged  without  a  delivery, 
to  the  .mortgager.    The  English,  and  so  actual  or  constructive,  to  the  purchaser  or 
the  American  mortga|pe  of  land  is  moedv  mortgagee,  and  a  poaseasion  by  him.    But 
bortowed  from  the  civil  law  (see  Kent's  this  rule  is  very  much  modified  and  relax- 
Commentaries,  vol.  4,  part  4^  lecture  57 ;  ed ;  not  that  a  deliveiy  to,  and  poosoonion 
Brown's  CwU  Law,  vol.  i.,  p.  200),  or,  at  b^  the  vendee  and  mortca^  Bie  not  con- 
least,  many  of  the  rules  and  incidents  of  sidered  requisite  to  estaWiah  his  tide,  but 
the  Roman  h^fpoihtea  eoindde  vrith  oun  a  very  libml  interpretation  has  been  put 
relating  to   mortgages.     The    essential  upon  circumstances  lowing  a  construc- 
cfaaractBristic  of  a  mortgage,  however,  ac-  tive  delivery  and  possession.    The  objeot 
cording  to  the  import  and  definition  of  and  policy  of  the  law  is  to  leave  the  mov- 
tfae  term,  must  be  the  same  in  all  coun-  able,  just  as  it  does  land,  to  be  used  either 
tries,   namely,   an   agreement    that  the  by  the  mortgager  or  mortgagee,  without 
propertf  conveyed  or  tranafened,  whether  afibcting  their  mutual  rights  and  ohligatioDB 
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m  to  die  property  in  the  thing,  as  fiir  as  diacharge  of  the  debt  or  obligation  intend- 
tfaia  indulgence  can  be  carried  without  ed  to  be  secured ;  bo  that  by  all  the  codes 
leading  other  peraons  into  a  misapprehen-  juadce  is  done,  if  there  is  no  surplus  value. 
flioD,  and  exposing  them  to  fraud  and  im-  But  if  there  be  a  surplus  value,  some  of 
poaiticm  in  living  credit  to  the  mortgager,  the  codes  will  reach  it,  and  others  not,  and 
upon  the  supposition  of  his  being  the  the  same  code  will  reach  it  in  regard  to  one 
aoaolute  owner  of  the  property  hypothe-  kind  of  pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypotheca- 
caied.    The  various  rules  and  distinctions  tion,  and  not  another.    For  example,  by 
by  which  the  mortgage  of  chattels  is  regu-  the  English  and  American  law,  if  a  debtor 
lated  in  this  respect,  constitute  an  essen-  pledges  bills  of  exchange  or  any  personal 
tial  part'  of  the  law  upon  this  subject.  But,  property  for  a  debt,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
after  all,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  ffeneral  its  value,  the  creditor  must  account  for  the 
doctrine,  that  a  mortgaged  chattel  must  proceeds,  and  pay  over  the  surplus  to  his 
be  in  possession  of  the  mortgagee,  in  order  debtor ;  but  in  England,  and  so  in  some  of 
to  render  his  tide  secure ;  and  where  the  the  U.  States,  if  the  debtor  mortgages  lands, 
mongager  has,  by  the  law,  been  permitted  of  which  the  creditor  takes  possession  for 
alill  to  use  the  thing,  it  is  only  in  cases  breach  of  condition,  the  deotor  has  three 
where  his  possession  is,  in  leffal  construe-  years  to  redeem  it,  after  which  time  the 
tion,  that  of  the  mortgagee.  The  most  ma-  land  is  absolutely  gone,  though  twice  tlie 
terial  conaderation  relating  to  mortgages,  amount  of  the  dwt  in  value.    The  law, 
whether  of  lands  or  chattels,  is  the  enect  in  this  case,  supposes  three  years  to  be 
of  the  non-performance  of  the  condition  time  enough  to  allow  the  debtor  to  re- 
by  the  mortgager.    This  will  depend,  it  deem  in  case  of  an  excess  of  value  of  the 
is  tive,  in  part,  upon  the  terms  of  the  con-  land ;  and  this  suppontion  is  not  wholly 
tnc*.  of  hypothecation  or  mortgage.    If  it  unreasonable,  since  the  debtor  has  all  that 
be  agreed  between  the  parties,  that,  in  case  time  to  sell  the  land,  if  he  can  get  more 
of  non-performance  of  the  condition  of  the  than  the  anoount  of  the  debt  for  it    The 
hypothecation,  the  mortgagee  shall  sell  civil  law,  as  mere  generally  administered 
the  thing  hypotheeated,  whether  land  or  where  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  mod- 
goods^  and  account  to  the  mortgager  for  em  codes,  and  so  the  laws  of  many  of 
the  proceeds  in  satis&etion  of  the  debt  or  the  U.  States,  adopt  a  different  mode, 
discharge  of  the  obligation  intended  to  be  prescribing  an  appraisement  of  the  mort- 
secured,  and  pay  over  the  surplus  if  any,  gaced  land,  and  providing  that  it  may  be 
this  is  aJl  that  jusdce  or  the  law  can  de-  sold  by  auction,  u*  two  thirds  of  the  ap- 
mand ;  and  this  is,  in  effect,  what  the  law  praised  value  is  bid  for  it;  and  the  pro- 
aims  at  where  the  parties ,  do,  not  make  ceeds  of  the  sale  are  applied  in  satisnc- 
any  such  stipulation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tion  of  the  debt  or  obligation  guarantied . 
agree,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  that,  by  the  mortgage,  and  the  suiplus,  if  any, 
in  case  of  a  non-performance  of  the  con-  paid  over  to  the  debtor. 
dition,  the  thing  mortgaged  shall  be  abso-       Moetiee,  Edward  Adolphus  Caainoir 
luceiy  and  immediately  forfeited  to  the  Joseph;  duke  of  Treviso,  marshal  and 
mortgagee,  vrithout  any  right  on  the  part  peer  of  France,  &c.    He  was  bom  at 
of  m  mortgager  to  redeem  it,  or  to  call  Cambray,  in  176B,  received  a  careful  edu- 
upon  the  mortgagee  to  sell  it  and  account  cation,  entered  the   militaiy  service   in 
with  him  for  the  proceeds.    Thus,  in  the  1791,  as  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  carabi- 
common  form  of  mortgaging  land,  it  is  neers ;  afterwards  became  caiptain  of  the 
eoDveyed  to  the  mortgagee  with  a  pro-  first  battalion  of  volunteers  or  the  depart- 
vision,  that,  in  case  he  shall  pay  a  certain  ment  of  the  north ;  took  part  in  the  battles 
debt,  or  do  a  certain  thing  withm  a  time  at  Quiberon  (April  30, 1798),  Jemappes, 
specified,  the  conveyance  shall  be  void.  Neerwmden,  Hondtschoote,  and    distin- 
According   to   the   literal    construction,  guii^ied  himself  on  all  occasions.  In  1794, 
tfaereibre,  if  this  condition  is  not  complied  he  was  conspicuous  at  the  batde  of  Alten- 
with,  the  thing  thenceforth  belongs  abso-  kircben,  and  treated  with  the  elector  for 
kately  to  the  mortgagee.     But  here  tiie  the  surrender  of  Mentz.    In  1799,  he  was 
law  steps  in  and  controls  the  agreement,  made  ffeneral  of  brigade,  and  soon  after 
and  attempts  to  prevent  it  from  operating  general  of  division.    March  15,  1800,  he 
as  a  penalty  or  mrfeiture,  at  the  same  time  received    the   conunand   of  Paris,   and 
giving  it  aU  its  force  as  a  security  or  guar-  evinced  his  attachment  to  Bonaparte  at 
anty.    For  this  purpose,  different  modes  the   time   of  the   unsuccessful   attempt 
are  adopted  iy  different  codes  of  law%  all  against  the  life  of  the  first  consul  on  the 
of  which  agree  in  applying  the  value  of  third  Nivose.    After  hostilities  had  recom- 
fh»  thing  mortgaged  in  satis&ction  and  menced  against  En^and,  in  1803^  he  oe- 
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capM  the  eleolonte  of  Hanover.    On  his  blietered  skin,  with  bloody  seram  in  die 

return,  he  was  made  one  of  the  four  gene-  veaiclea,  offeneive  odor  occurring  in  the 

rals  of  the  consular  guard,  and.  May  19,  pan,  and  by  a  aniall,  rapid,  intermitting 

1804,  maifihal  of  the  empire.   In  Septem-  pulse ;  by  shiverings  followed  with  cold 

ber,  he  took  the  command  of  a  division  of  sweat,  diarrbGBa,delmum,hickup,  dejection 

the  grand  aimy ;  in  October,  passed  to  the  of  spirits,  and  by  a  wild,  cadaverous  coun- 

left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  was  defeated  tenance.  When  a  part  having  been  fiozeo 

in  the'battle  of  D(imstein  by  KutusofE  is  suddenly  exposed  to  heat,  mortification 

In  the  war  with  Prussia,  he  took  posses-  rapidly  ensues;  the  part  becomes  florid ; 

aion  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse  (Novem-  inflammation  is  unsuccessfully  attempted, 

ber  1, 1806) ;  passed  through  Hambui^  to  and  sphacelus  is  the  result    In  the  alMve 

the  shores  or  the  Baltic;  occupied  the  species  a  distincdy  marked  Hne  divides  the 

Hanse  towns,  and  conducted  the  hostili-  dead  and  living  portions ;  often  a  healthy 

ties  against  Sweden,  till  Napoleon,  to-  separation  ensues.    Mortification  is  com- 

wards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  recalled  mon  in  the  fevers,  wounds  and  injuries  of 

him  to  the  grand  army,  where  he  took  the  crowded  jails  and  military  hospitals  of 

part  in  the  batde  of  Fnedland.    He  then  Europe.     This   gangrene  is  considered 

commanded  in  Spain,  where,  in  connexion  contagious  by  some  surgeons,  the  nuraes 

with  Lannes,  he  took  Saragossa,  defeated  and  orderlies  suffering  from  ulcers  and 

the  Spaniards   at   Ocaoa,  and   asaistBd  stoughs  on  the  hands,  when  touched  with 

Soult  m  his  plans  a^nst  Badajoz.    In  the  sponges  used  in  cleansing  the  sick. 

1812,  he  commanded  m  Russia,  and  was  The  same  effect  is  produced  on  the  sound 

left  in  the  Kremlin  by  Napoleon  when  he  portions  of  the  skm  of  the  sick.     This 

marched  out  of  Moscow,  with  orders  to  hospital  gangrene  is  distinguished  by  its 

blow  it  up.    At  the  reopening  of  the  cam-  n^iid  spread  to  contiguous  parts,  as  nom 

paign,  in  1813,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  fingers  to  arms,  by  the  oozing  of  grumous 

of  the  young  ffuards,  fought  at  Lfitzen,  bl<XMl,  by  horrible  fetor,  by  fatal  depres- 
I,  Dres&n, '" 


Bautzen,  Dresden,  Hanau,  and,  in  1814,  in  sion  of  spirits,  and  by  the  sullen 
the  different  batdes  in  France  ;  and,  April  of  patients  who,  on  the  day  of  batde  or 
H,  acceded  to  Napoleon's  dethronement  of  amputation,  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Louis  XVIII  made  him  peer  of  France,  brave.  Sometimes  the  cutting  a  nail  to 
He  was  in  Lisle  when  the  king  fled  to  that  the  quick,  or  a  alight  bruise,  will  induce 
city,  in  1815,  and  infermed  uie  kiii|^  of  gangrene  in  old  or  debilitated  peraons. — 
the  unfevorabledisposidon  of  the  garrison.  MUew  mortjficaHon  difiers  from  other 
Louis  went  to  Ghent,  and  Mortier  entered  kinds  in  appearance  and  process^  begin- 
the  service  of  Napoleon.  Afier  the  sec-  ning  with  coldness  and  numbness  in  fin- 
ond  restoration,  he  lost  his  dijpnity  of  peer,  gers  or  toes,  without  fever,  but  with 
but  was  made  commander  or  the  military  spasms^  and  hebetude  of  mind ;  it  sepa- 
divi«on  in  Rouen.  In  1816,  he  was  rates  arms,  lees  or  thighs^  and  noee.  Uis 
placed  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  more  often  feund  in  the  voluptuous  rich 
m  1819  again  made  a  peer.  than  in  the  laboring  poor,  in  huge  feedeis 
MoKTiKR.  (See  Cop.)  than  in  fiee  drinkers.  It  is  thought  to  be 
MoRTiriCATioif,  in  medicine,  is  the  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  di- 
death  of  a  part  of  the  body  while  the  rest  sesdve  organs,  and  great  nervous  debility, 
continues  aJive,  and  ofien  in  a  sound  state.  Mr.  Pott  sometimes  checked  it  by  ojnum 
If  the  part  be  a  vital  organ,  as  the  luncs,  in  a  few  days^  and,  after  the  dropping  off 
its  death  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  of  the  affe<^  parts,  the  patients  recover- 
that  of  the  whole  person.  Mortification  ed  health.  There  is  a  diy  sangrene  to 
.  is  called  gangrene,  and  spkacehu,  when  which  palsied  persons^  as  wefi  as  others, 
occurring  in  soft  or  fleshy  parts,  as  are  liable,  which  slowly  destroys  the.  limb, 
in  the  stomach  or  the  limbs ;  and  cariea  and  commonly  without  inflammadon  or 
when  in  a  bone,  as  in  the  spine,  in  the  putr^hction.  This  is  sometimes  explained 
skull,  &c  It  is  caused  by  violent  inflam-  by  the  absence  of  warmth,  and  moisture^ 
nation,  b^  exposure  to  freezing  cold,  by  and  air,  which  are  removed  by  preceding 
hospital  fevers,  by  languid,  or  impeded,  or  atrophy — the  color  Uvid,  though  some- 
stopped  circulation,  as  in  cases  of  bed-rid-  times  neariy  naturaL  Mlien  the  bones  of 
den  or  palsied  persons,  and  by  improper  the  leg  mortify,  or  become  carious,  new 
fi>od,  particulanv  the  spurred  or  mildewed  osseous  matter  is  provided,  in  sound  con- 
grain.  It  may  be  recognised,  when  pre-  stitutions.  This  process,  occupying  veais 
ceded  by  inflammation,  by  the  following  when  left  to  nature,  is  much  accelerat- 
signs :  subsidence  of  pain,  heat  and  red-  ed  by  the  artificial  removal  of  the  dead 
nen^  and  loss  of  seosilMliqr ;  brown  lividit^,  bone. 
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Mortmain.  Lands  held  by  a  coipora-  of  buonesa,  eloquent  and  upright  He 
tion  are  said  to  be  held  in  mortmain  {awr-  founded  a  school  at  Dijon  for  nis  favorite 
liio  mimu,  dead  hand) ;  the  meaning  of  study,  chemistry,  and,  during  13  yearsy 
which  IB  that  the  estate  is  a  perpetuity,  or,  himself  conduct^  it  In  1801  appeared 
in  other  words,  is  not  alienable.  The  ex-  his  Description  anmolHe  des  ProciiUs  de 
pR»ion  has  particular  reference  to  estates  Disinfection,  In  1791  he  was  made  mem- 
held  by  the  relknous  and  eleemosynary  ber  of  the  national  assembly,  afterwards 
corporations  in  England,  which  became  of  the  convention.  At  the  battle  of  Fleu- 
objects  of  jealousy  very  «uiy,  it  beins  ap-  rus,  he  ascended  in  a  balloon.  In  1797 
pivhended  that  lul  the  lands  of  the  King-  he  retired  to  private  life.  Subsequently 
dom  might  come  by  conveyances  prompt-  he  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  poly tech- 
ed  bv  the  piety  or  superstition  of  propne-  nic  school,  which  he  assisted  to  establish, 
tois  mto  the  hands  of  those  corporations,  and  a  member  of  die  institute.  After  the 
Accordingly,  conveyances  and  oevises  to  restoration  he  was  pensioned.  He  died 
corporations,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  were  Januaiy  2, 1816.  His  wife  translated  sev- 
fetbidden  by  magna  chariOy  and  have  been  eral  chemical  works  fiom  the  English, 
restiainod  and  interdicted  by  subsequent  Swedish  and  German  ;  also  Werner's 
statutes.  In  the  U.  States,  the  amount  of  treatise  on  the  exterior  characteiB  of  fossUs 
real  estate  that  may  be  held  by  a  corpora-  (1790). 
tion  is  usuaUy  limited  in  its  charter,  and  Morven.  (See  FingaL) 
it  is  abo  understood,  as  the  seneral  law,  Morviedro,  or  Murvieoro  ;  a  town 
that  any  corporation  can  only  hold  land  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  13  miles  north- 
for  the  purposes  of  its  incorporation,  un-  north-east  of  Valencia ;  Ion.  52Sy  W. ;  lat. 
leas  authority  is  expressly  given  in  its  39^  38^  N. ;  population  6273.  It  is  sup- 
charter.  The  English  statutes  of  mort-  posed  to  be  me  ancient  iSSc^ftiiihtmdestroy- 
main  have  been  held  to  be  in  force  in  ed  by  Hannibal,  and  which  fell  a  victim 
Pennsylvania  (3  Binney's  Reports,  App.  to  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans.  It  was  af- 
696]^  but  they  have  not  been  ejqpresslyrec-  terwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  with 
Qgnised  as  being  a  -part  of  the  common  ffreat  splendor.  The  city  of  Morviedro  is 
law  in  other  states.  full  of  the  remains  of  antiquity ;  the  walls 

Morton,  John,  one  of  the  dniers  qf  the  of  the  houses,  the  city  gates,  and  doon  of 

American  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  churches  and  inns,  are  covered  vrith 

was  bom  in  the  county  of  Chester  (now  Roman  inscriptions.    The  most  curious 

Delaware),  in  Pennsylvania.    About  the  monuments  are  the  castle  and  the  theatre, 

year  1764,  he  was  sent,  as  a  delegate,  to  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 

the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of  an  allusion  to  this   circumstance — miiri 

which  be  continued  to  be  for  many  years  wieres  (ancient  walls), 

an  active  and  distinguished  member.    He  Mosaics  are  imitations  of  paintings  by 

was  deputed  to  the  congress  of  1774.    On  means  of  colored  stones,  pieces  of  glass, 

the  question  of  declaring  independence,  of  marble,  and  even  of  wood  of  dirorent 

in  1776,  the  delegation  from  Penneylvania  colors,  cemented  together  with  much  art 

being  divided,  Mr.  Morton  save  his  casting  The  name  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 

vote  in  the  affirmative.    This  was  an  act  derived  ftom  Moses^  as  the  pretended  in- 

of  signal  intrepidity,  under  all  the  circum-  ventor ;  sometimes  from  MusOy  in  the  sense 

sianees  of  the  case.     In  the  following  of  elegance,  beauty ;  and  sometimes  from 

year,  he  aaeosted  in  organizing  a  system  of  fiovvnov,  museum  (a  grotto  consecrated  to 

conibderatioi^  for  the  colonies,  and  was  the  muses),   perhaps  fiom  the  cireum- 

chainnan  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  stance  that  mosaic  work  vras  finx  used  in 

at  the  time  when  it  was  agreed  to  (Novem-  grottoes.    The  Italian  mumico,  as  well  as 

ber  15, 1777).  He  died  in  that  year,  of  an  Sie  French  moralmie,  originated  from  the 

inflammatory  fever,  in  the  56th  year  of  word  musaicon  or  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 

his  age.    His  character  was  truly  estima-  who  first  introduced  the  art  into  Italy. 

Ue  in  private  as  well  as  public  lire.  We  know  nothing  with  precision  of  the 

MoRvsAU,  Louis  Bernard  Ggyton  de,  invention  and  history  of  this  art  in  anti- 
baron,  a  celebrated  chemist,  born  at  Di-  quity.  Probably  it  originated  in  the  East, 
jon,  January  4,  1737,  distinguished  him-  but  received  its  perfection  from  the 
self,  in  1773,  by  the  invention  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  thus  conveyed  to  the 
method  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  bv  Romans  in  Sylla's  time.  In  Italy,  and  in 
means  of  chlorine,  which  is  now  general-  most  of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
JT  employed  with  the  greatest  success,  mans,  raanyfloors  ornamented  with  mosaic 
Horveau  was  previoimly  general-advocate  work  have  been  found  amongst  the  ruins. 
of  the  parliament  at  Dijon,  an  able  man  When,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  arts  and 
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8cienc60  were  driven  from  Ital^  by  the  shape.    The  opm  reUadakan  of  the  an- 
diaUracted  state  of  the  couBtiy,thiB  art  was  cienta,  with  which  columns  and  walls 
preserved  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  were  sometimes  incmsted,  is  found  to  con- 
was  restored  to  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  cen-  sist  of  small  stones,  of  a  pvramidal  form, 
tuiy,  where  it  attained  the  highest  perfec-  the  apex  of  which  is  imbedded  in  mortar, 
tion^  particularly  when  Clement  VIII,  at  while  the  baae»  which  is  oolished,  forms 
the  commencement  of  the  I7th  century,  the  outer  suriace.    A  mode  has  recently 
had  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  been  invented  of  sawing  the  plate  with 
of  St.  Peter's  ornamented  with  this  work,  the  mosaic  paintings  into  two  or  three 
Giambattista  Calandra  improved  mosaic  sheets,  and  thus  multiplying  the  paint- 
by  the  invention  of  a  new  cement    He  ings.    Should  smoke  or  out  soil  the  sur- 
and  many  succeeding  artists  employed  the  fiice,  it  has  only  to  be  polished  to  be  re- 
art  for  copying  original  paintings  of  fa-  stored  to  its  onginai  beauty.     In  1819, 
mous  artists,  and  thus  eternizing  them  Fembach,  a  native  of  Baden,  invented  a 
in  their  original  freshness  and  beau^ :  for  new  kind  of  mosaic  painting,  imitating 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  thss  idnd  with  surprising  fidelity  the  color,  the  junc- 
ofpiuntingisitswonderfulpowerofpre»-'  ture,  the  lusUne,  &C.,  of  mineral  bodies, 
ervation.    In  this  manner  Guercino'sMai^  Professor  Blank's  mosaics  of  moss  have 
tyrdom  of  Sl  Petronilla,  and  Dominichi-  also  attracted  much  attention. — See  J.  B. 
no's  Communion  of  the  dyinff  St  Jerome,  Blank's  description  of  his  Mogaic  Paint- 
were  preserved.    Peter  Pau(  of  Christo-  trurf  (W(irtzburg,  1890). 
phoris,  founded,  at  the  commencement  of       MosAMBiqus,  or  Mosambico  ;  a  kin^- 
the  18th  centuiy,  a  school  for  mosaic  in  dom  of  Africa,  on  the  east  coast,  and  in 
Rome,  and  many  of  hts  scholars  carried  that  part  of  the  Indian  sea  which  passes 
the  art  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excel-  between  the  continent  and  the  island  of 
lence.    In  recent  times  two  Kinds  of  mo-  Madagascar.    It  takes  its  name  from  the 
saic  are  particularly  famous, — the  Roman  capital,  situated  on  an  island,  the  chief  of 
and  the  rlorentine.    In  the  former  the  three  islands  which  form  a  part  of  the  king- 
paintings  are  formed  by  joining  veiy  small  dom.    The  city  of  Mosambico  is  said  to 
pieces  of  stone,  which  gives  greater  varie-  have   once   been  veiy  handsome  ;  the 
ty  and  elegance,  and  &cilitates  the  rem^-  houses  well  buUt,  especially  the  churches 
sentation  of  larse  historical  paintings.  The  and  convents,  and  the  fort,  or  castle,  which 
Florentine   style,    which  makes  use  of  isaboutamuisket-shotfirom  the  town;  but 
larger  pieces  of  stone,  is  6r  more  trouble-  it  is  now  much  reduced.    Mr.  Salt  stated 
some,  and  is   adapted    only  for   small  the  population,  in  1809,  at  500  Portuguese, 
paintings.    Mosaic  in  wood  the  Italians  800  persons  of  Arabian  extraction,  and 
call  tamioj  or  tarsia;  the  French  mar'-  1500  negroes.    The  trade  is  in  gold,  ivoiy 
quderie,    (See  Marquetry,)    In  the  most  and  slaves.    Tfaefortisoneof  thestrong- 
cosdy  mosaics,  precious  stones  have  been  est  and  best  contrived  which  the  Poitu- 
cut  to  furnish  materials ;  but  in  common  ffuese  have  on  this  coast    Hie  kinss  of 
works  of  this  art  enamels  of  different  col-  Portugal  spared  no  cost  to  fortify  ana  gar- 
ora,  manufactured  for  the  purpose,  are  the  risen  Mosambico,  and  to  provide  it  with  an 
material  employed.    The  enamel  is  first  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  a  well-stored 
formed  into  sticks,  from  the  ends  of  which  magazine,  with  all  necessaries  for  ship- 
pieces  of  the  requisite  size  are  cut  or  ping,  though  the  charge  of  keeping  them 
broken  off.    These  are  confined  in  their  up  often  exceeds  the  revenues  it  afibrda. 
proper  places  upon  a  plate  of  metal  or  Lon.  41^  38^  E. ;  lat  15°  5^  S.    The  island 
stone,  by  a  cement  made  of  auicklime,  of  Mosambico,  though  the  largest  of  the 
pulverized  limestone,  and  linseea  oil  The  three  islands,  is  nevertheless  very  small, 
cement  is  spread  over  the  plate,  and  a  not  being  above  two  bow-shots  in  breadth, 
drawing  made  on  it  to  guide  the  artist  be-  and  about  six  in  lensdh ;  about  two  miles 
fore  he  commences  his  work.     He  has  firom  the  continent  The  bay  is  idx>ut  three 
also  constanUy  before  him  the  painting  to  miles  in  cucuit,  so  that  the  points  of  land  on 
be  copied.    After  the  whole  has  adhered,  each  side  advance  into  tiie  sea.    The  oth- 
it  is  allowed  to  dry  two  months,  and  is  er  two,  St  George  and  St  James,  lie 
then  polished  with  a  flat  stone  and  emeiy.  on  each  side  of  it,  ftdng  the  continent  in 
Inlaia  works^  of  asate  and  other  cosdy  a  direct  line  with  it    Over  against  that  of 
stones,  are  executed  on  the  same  principle  St  George,  and  about  a  mile  from  it,  is  the 
as  mosaic,  except  that  the  stones  are  larger,  cape  called  by  the  Portuguese  Cabo  Cetra, 
and  cut  to  the  snape  of  different  parts  of  which  is  a  peninsula,  iomed  to  the  conti- 
the  object  to  be  represented,  whereas  in  nem  by  a  small  neck  of  land,  covered  with 
mosaic  the  pieces  are  of  the  same  size  and  the  sea  at  high,  but  fordable  at  low  water. 
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M osAMBiqux,  Stkaits  op  ;  that  ]iait  of  nomical  observatory.    In  private  fife,  he 

die  Indian  ocean  which  divides  the  island  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  many 

of  Madagascar  from  the  continent  of  Af-  virtues,  and  the  a£&bility  of  his  manners, 

lica.  He  died  in  1824. 

MoscATi,  ^etro,  a  celebrated  fhya-  MoicHELSs,  Ignatius^  one  of  the  most 
can  and  statesman,  son  of  one  of  the  most  celebnited  pianists  and  popular  compos- 
eelehratad  surgeons  in  Italy,  was  bom  in  era,  bom  at  Prague,  in  1/94,  is  the  son  of 
1736^  at  Milan.  As  iiis  talents  were  obvi-  a  Jevv,  who,  having  discovered  the  muai- 
(HIS  at  an  early  period,  his  father  cultivated  cal  taste  of  the  chDd,  had  him  instructed 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  length  (1804)  by  Weber,  the  director  of  the  con- 
sent him  to  Tuscanv,  and  afterwards  to  servatoi^  there.  The  boy  was  first  taught 
Turin,  to  study  under  the  direction  of  the  compositions  of  Mozart,  which  he 
Berttandl  and  Beccaria.  Moecati,  after  executed  with  a  precision  and  expression 
having  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at  Pavia,  that  excited  the  astonishment  of  connois- 
was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  seurs.  Bach's  and  H&ndel's  works  were 
hospital  at  Florence,  where,  and  at  Bo-  his  next  studies.  He  was  equally  success- 
logna,  he  dili^enthr  labored  in  the  acquis!-  ful  in  them,  and  soon  displayed  a  remark- 
tioo  of  professional  knowledge.  Inl7o4,he  able  talent  of  extemporizmg  on  any  given 
was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur-  subject  He  soon  made  himself  master 
eery  m  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  pub^  of  the  lavirs  of  counterpoint  Even  in  his 
fished  his  anatomical  lessons,  and  a  Dis-  eighth  year,  he  had  already  made  some 
couiae  on  the  physical  Differences  which  attempts  at  conlposition.  His  instructer 
exist  between  Man  and  Animals.  Both  next  obfiged  him  to  practise  and  study 
of  these  worics  were  well  received,  and  dementi's  compositions  for  the  piano,  and 
the  latter  wns  translated  into  German.  In  the  young  artist  made  his  appearance  in  a 
1772,  Maria  Theresa  nominated  him  pro-  pubnc  concert  in  1806.  Hjs  skill,  purity 
fesBor  of  midwifery-surgery,  and  placed  and  vigor  of  expression,  and  knowledge 
him  at  the  head  of  a  foundling  estabfish-  of  harmony,  were  universally  admired, 
ment  which  she  had  formed.  In  1796,  and  induced  several  amateurs  to  send  him 
Moecati  ei^used  the  cause  of  Itafian  fib-  to  Vienna  to  complete  his  education, 
erty,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Cisal-  There  he  enioyed  tne  instruction  of  the 
pine  congress.  In  1797,  Bonaparte  select-  celebrated  ASbrechtsbeiger  and  Salieri, 
ed  him  as  one  of  the  fittest  persons  to  be  a  and  made  such  astonishing  progress  as  to 
director  of  the  Cisslpine  republic ;  and,  become  the  chief  performer  at  the  con- 
when  Moscati  wished  to  decline  the  certsofinstramentu  music,  and  the  fiivor- 
office,the  general  repfied  to  him,  **  If  hon-  ite  of  the  Vienna  pubUc.  After  making 
est  men  refuse,  I  must  appoint  knaves."  his  appearance  in  difllerent  parts  of  Ger- 
Moeeati  therefore  accepted  it ;  but  he  soon  many,  with  universal  applause,  Moeeheies 
resigned,  and  reamed  his  medical  pur-  set  out,  in  1820,  on  a  professional  tour  in 
suits.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  Holland,  France  and  England,  and  in  all 
in  1799,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  these  countries  was  no  less  successfiil 
Cattaro^  where,  however,  he  was  liberated  than  he  had  been  at  home.  He  afler- 
to  attend  on  the  arch-duke  Charles,  who  wards  made  a  second  visit  to  London, 
had  fidlen  ill.  After  the  battle  of  Maren-  and  returned  in  1896.  He  has  once  ap- 
go,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  one  of  peared  in  the  countries  in  the  north  of 
the  deputies  sent  to  the  consvUa  at  Lyons.  Europe,  whence  he  returned  in  1830,  and 
Under  the  government  of  Napoleon,  he  perfomoied  in  Paris.  As  an  artist,  Mo- 
was  successively  made  director-general  scheles  is  remarkable  for  his  elevated 
ofpublic  instruction,  a  senator,  a  dignitary  style,  and  the  almost  incredible  fecility 
of  the  iron  cro  wn,  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  with  which  he  overcomes  difficulties^ 
of  honor,  and  a  count  He  was  also  As  a  composer,  he  is  much  esteemed; 
highly  respected  at  the  vice-resal  court,  but  his  compositions  are  extremely  diffi- 
and  was  the  fevorite  physician  of  the  vice-  cult  of  execution. 

roy  and  vice-queen.  Moscati  was  rin-  Moschus,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  was  a 
eerely  attached  to  Eugene  Beauhamais,  native  of  Syracuse.  The  time  when  he 
and  was  one  of  the  senators  who  was-  the  flourished  is  not  accurately  known,  some 
meet  active,  in  1814,  in  endeavoring  to  making  him  a  pupil  of  Bion,  who  is  sup- 
raise  him  to  the  throne.  He  was  alter-  posed  to  have  hved  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
wards  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Italian  delphus,  while  others  suppose  him  a 
institute^  and  president  of  the  central  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philometer 
oouncQ  of  heahh.  He  founded,  at  his  (B.  C.  160).  The  tenderness  vrith  which 
own  expense,  a  meteorological  and  astro-  ne  speaks  of  Bion,  in  his  beautiful  elegy 
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on  that  poet,  implying  a  perBonal  acquaint-  peat  migration  of  Uie  Datioiuii  into  the 
ance,  seems  to  render  the  former  opinion  mterior  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  her 
most  probable.  A  few  idyls  form  the  whole  armies  had  in  vain  attempted  to  at»r  bis 
of  the  remains  of  Moscbus,  which  exhibit  course  at  the  Moskwa  (q.  v.),  near  Boro* 
great  elegance  of  style  and  delicacy  of  dino,  Kutusoff  determined,  in  spite  of 
conception.  They  are  generally  printed  the  opposition  of  many  members  of  the 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Bion  (q.  v.),  councU  of  war,  to  sacrihce  the  city  in  or- 
and  may  be  found  in  the  PoeUt  JmnonSf  der  to  save  the  empire.  The  stores  from 
as  aJso  in  a  separate  volume,  by  Me-  the  arsenal,  together  with  the  public  treas- 
kercke.  urea,  had  been  aheady  transported  from 
Moscow  (Moakwa) ;  on  the  Moskwa  Moscow,  and  secured.  The  greater  part 
and  Neglina,  in  a  feitile  and  richly  culti-  of  the  inhabitants  followed,  with  their 
vated  country ;  lat  55^  45^  45^'  N. ;  Ion.  movable  property ;  17,000  wounded  were 
37°  33f  &'  £. ;  the  ancient  capital  of  the  conveyed  in  4000  wagons,  leaving  only 
Russian  empire,  and  still  the  place  of  the  2000  severely  wound^  and  sick  in  the 
emperor's  coronation.  It  was  also  the  hospitals  of  Moscow.  The  army  retired 
imperial  residence,  till  Peter  the  Great  se-  to  Kaluga.  (See  the  article  Russian-Ger' 
lected  Petersburff  for  this  purpose.  Mos-  man  fFar,)  The  governor  of  Moscow,  in 
cow  was  founded  by  Ine  grand-duke  the  mean  time  (count  Roetopschin,  q.  v.), 
Jurge  I,  in  1147,  and  enlarged  by  the  prepared  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
mnd-duke  Daniel,  about  the  vear  1300.  mamtaining  himself  in  the  heart  of  the 
In  1^3  and  1571,  it  was  entirely  destroy-  empire.  He  set  fire  to  his  beautiful  coun- 
ed  by  the  Tartars,  but  each  time  soon  re^  try  seat,  near  Moscow,  and  others,  equally 
built  A  third  time,  1611,  it  was  burnt  determined  not  to  see  their  property  in 
by  the  Pol^  The  plague  has  also  often  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  did  the  same ; 
produced  a  great  mortality  there ;  the  last  and  many  citizens  loudfy  exclaimed,  that 
time,  m  1771.  In  1831,  it  was  severely  it  would  he  better  to  burn  Moscow  than 
afilicted  by  the  cholera  morbus.  Under  to  give  it  up  to  the  French.  But  count 
Catharine  II,  Moscow  was  extended  and  Rostonschin  could  only  effect  the  depart- 
embellished.  It  comprised,  in  1812,  in  a  ure  or  all  the  civil  and  military  authontiea, 
circuit  of  about  twenty-seven  miles,  five  together  with  the  ofl^cers  of  the  fire-de- 
principal  divisions:  1.  the  Kremlin  (q.  v.),  partment,  and  2100  firemen,  with  96  fire- 
tbat  is,  fortress ;  2.  Kitaigorod ;  3.  Beloi-  engines.  These,  as  belonging  to  the  miU- 
fforod,  with  the  buildings  of  the  universi^,  tary,  were  despatched  from  Moscow  a 
founded  by  the  empress  Elizabeth,  m  da^  before  the  entry  of  the  enemy.  The 
1755  ;  4.  Semlanoigorod,  and,  5.  thirty  prisons  were  hot  opened,  but  cleared,  and 
Sloboden,  or  suburbs.  The  town  con-  olO  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Niahnei- 
tained  above  10,000  houses,  among  which  Novogorod,  under  an  escort,  two  days 
were  288  churehes.  There  were  also  before  the  arrival  of  the  French.  But 
numerous  booths,  and  350,000  inhabitants  half  of  the  inhabitants  remaining  at  Mos- 
(20,000  of  the  number,  soldiers),  several  cow  (12 — 15,000)  were  a  mere  mob,  many 
imperial  colleges,  institutions  for  educa-  of  whom  may  have  profited  by  the  uni- 
tion  and  sciences,  a  large  foundling  hospi-  versal  disorder,  to  set  nre  to  several  bouse:* 
tal  for  5000  children,  and  also  the  princi-  that  they  might  ibe  better  plunder.    The 

Smanufiustures  of  the  empire.  Moscow  confiagration  of  Moscow,  which,  in  the 
I  been,  and  still  is,  the  centre  of  the  course  of  three  days,  consumed  three 
trade  of  the  interior,  and  a  mart  for  enor-  fourths  of  all  the  houses,  was,  according 
mous  stores  of  goods  of  everv  description,  to  universal  opinion,  not  accidental,  but  a 
This  and  the  palaces  and  luxury  of  die  preconcerted  plan,  and  the  order  of  count 
high  Russian  nobility,  who  are  here  leas  Rostopschin.  The  latter  repelled  the 
dependent  on  the  court,  and  principally  charse  in  his  work  La  ViriU  but  nncen- 
pass  the  winter  in  this  place,  make  it  one  die  at  Moscauy  par  U  ComU  JRoMcpchine 
ofthe  largest  and  most  magnificent  cities  (Paris,  1823),  and  contradicted  the  re- 
of  the  world.  The  peculiarities  of  the  ports  of  the  French  army,  disclaiming  the 
national  customs  and  character  remained  nonor  of  this  great  act ;  but  he  acknowl- 
longer  here  than  in  the  other  cities.  Re-  edged  that  incendiaries  had  been  taken  in 
cent  times  have  given  it  great  historical  the  act  by  the  French,  who  had  fire* 
interest  Moscow  was  the  toreh  which  brands  and  rockets  about  them.  Accord- 
lighted  the  Sre  of  independence  through  ing  to  the  printed  reports  of  the  examina- 
subject  Europe,  When  Napoleon  lui-  tions,  thinv  persons  were  arrested  by  the 
vanced,  in  1812;  with  the  most  numerous  French,  thirteen  of  whom  were  shot, 
army  which  Europe  had  seen  since  the  bemg  convicted  of  having  put  fire  to  dif- 
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knot  parts  of  the  city,  by  Roetopschin'd  gration,  Napoleon  left  the  Kremlin,  and 
eommaod.  It  is  known  that  the  ownen  retired  to  castle  Petrowskoi,  a  league 
of  the  magazines  of  wagons,  who  occupy  from  the  city.  His  last  words  were, 
a  whole  street  in  Moscow,  when  they  saw  **  Where  you  cannot  extinguish,  plunder!" 
that  the  French  officers,  immediately  on  Horrors  upon  horrors  now  succeeded : 
theiramval,  had  taken  possession  of  these  Moscow  was  burning  till  Sept.  21.  At 
eaniagesy  unanimously  put  lire  to  them,  last,  order  and  tranquiUity  were  restored, 
the  following  night,  rather  than  see  their  on  the  first  of  October:  but  the  *^  holy 
proper^  in  the  enemy's  bands.  Rostop-  city"  thus  destroyed  roused  the  people  to 
schm  abo  names  many  merchants  who  did  vengeance  against  the  French ;  and  the 
the  same  with  their  houses,  some  of  whom  army,  in  the  midst  of  plundered  treasures, 
were  sui|Hised  in  the  act,  and  immediate-  was  soon  deprived  of  the  very  necessaries 
]y  shot.  Some  of  the  French  may  also  of  life.  Of  150,000  soldiers  who  had  en- 
have  been  acceasaiy  to  the  conflagration,  tered  Moscow,  Napoleon,  in  five  weeks, 
fiom  carelessness,  or  for  the  sake  of  plun-  had  lost  40,000 «  thus  retreat  became  una- 
dering.  In  the  first  night  after  the  arrival  voidable.  From  the  Idth  to  the  22d  ot 
of  the  French,  the  hrge  warehouses  in  the  October,  preparations  were  made  for  re- 
neighboihood  of  the  Kremlin  were  in  tiring,  which  were  accompanied  by  new 
flames;  then  the  fire  broke  out  in  several  acts  of  ferocity  and  avidity.  On  the  last 
puts  of  the  city.  The  fifth  day  after  the  day,  it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  Krem- 
Freocb  had  entered,  a  high  wind  carried  lin ;  but  this  only  pardy  succeeded.  Of 
the  flames  in  evety  direction ;  so  that,  in  2600  stone  houses,  but  525,  and,  of  6600 
the  course  of  three  days,  7932  houses  were  wooden  buildings,  only  1797,  were  pre- 
coDsamed  io  ashes.  Napoleon  having  served.  The  entire  loss  which  the  fire 
given  permiasion  that  those  houses  Which  and  the  war  occasioned  to  the  city  and 
were  on  fire  might  be  plundered,  the  sol-  the  government  of  Moscow,  was  estimated 
diers  did  not  exert  themselves  in  subduing  at  SQl,000,000  of  roubles.  The  Russian 
theflamea  The  Rusnans  at  that  time  main-  government  appointed  a  commissioner  to 
tained  that  the  conflagration  was  entirely  make  indemnification ;  but  many  of  the 
tike  work  of  the  French,  which  added  to  inhabitants,  who  had  lost  the  greater  part 
the  exa«)eration  of  the  people.  Even  of  theur  property,  did  not  hand  in  their 
Kutuson  declared  to  Lauriston  that  he  estimates;  thus,  for  instance,  the  loss  of 
had  only  given  orders  to  destroy  several  the  two  counts  Razumowski,  of  general 
magazines.  The  rest  had  been  done  by  Apraxin,  count  Butterlin  (whose  ubrair, 
the  French.  The  following  cuvum-  worth  a  million,  was  entirely  destroyed), 
stances  attended  the  entry  of  the  French :  and  of  general  Rostopschin,  amounted  to 
Napoleon  waited  in  vain  for  messengers  to  five  miluons  of  roubles,  in  houses  and  fur- 
dehver  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  At  niture.  After  the  recoveiy  of  the  coun- 
last,  a  deputation  appeared,  consisting  of  tiy,  the  Russians  were  so  actively  em- 
twelve  badly-dressed  persons  of  the  lower  ployed  in  rebuilding  Moscow,  that,  in  the 
ofdeiBL  Napoleon  therefore  did  not  at-  course  of  nine  years,  it  had  risen  from 
tend  to  them.  A  voung  Russian,  who  its  i^uins  in  greater  beauty  than  before  the 
bad  oonedved  the  idea  of  issuing  a  proc-  conflagration.  The  houses  are  principally 
hmation  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  was  of  brick ;  the  streets  are  paved  witii  peb- 
kiOed  by  the  people.  When,  the  advanc-  hies,  and  bordered  with  foot-paths ;  fifteen 
ed  guard  of  the  French  entered  Moscow,  main  streets  diverae  from  the  centre,  ter- 
SepL  14,  and  proceeded  to  the  Kremlin,  minating  at  the  fi&en  barriers ;  the  prin- 
a  Rinan  peasant  suddenly  sprang  for-  cipal  squares  are  those  of  Loubianka,  and 
wazd,  and  killed  a  Polish  officer,  whom  of  the  poultry  market,  near  the  centre  of 
he  bad  taken  for  Napoleon.  Some  of  the  the  cities;  the  number  of  streets  is  765; 
citizens  prepued  to  defend  the  Kremlin;  houses,  10,000,  of  which  8027  have  been 
but  Murat  brought  forward  his  cannon,  built  mnce  the  conflagration  of  1812 ;  ca- 
and  they  M  a  sacrifice  to  their  despair,  thedrals,  7 ;  churehes  and  chapels,  275,  and 
On  the  15th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after-  1  mosque,  21  monasteries^  56  hospitals, 
noon,  Napoleon  entered  with  his  guards, ,  &c.  The  imperial  university  has  a  libra- 
■nd  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Kremlin,  ry  of  83,000  volumes:  the  course  of  in- 
Bnt,  ToUeys  of  smoke  soon  rose  at  a  dis-  struction  includes  the  moral  and  political 
tsnoe,  and  the  flames  proceeded  from  five  sciences,  physics,  mathematics,  medicine, 
hundred  diUN^nt  quarters.  The  attempts  and  polite  literature.  Several  learned  so- 
to  extinguish  the  flames  and  restore  oraer  cieties  are  connected  with  it  There  are 
were  frnldesB.  Ail  Moscow  was  on  fire,  numerous  other  literary  institutions.  Some 
It  being  impooaible  to  subdue  the  confla-  of  the  hospitals  are  very  extennve,  partic- 
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ularly  the  military  hospital,  with   1900  to  expoeo  him,  in  obedience  to  a  royal  com- 

beds,  which  received  11,650  patients  in  mand,  which  enjoined  that  all  t^e  male 

1823.     The  population,  in  summer,  is  children  of  the  Hebrews  should  be  put  to 

246,545,  and,  in  winter,  receives  an  in-  death.    But  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 

crease  of  150,000.  king  (a  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus 

Moselle  ;   a  department  of  France,  names  her  Thermutis),  going  to  bathe  in 

(See  Departmtida.)  the  Nile,  foimd  the  chDd  exposed  in  a 

Moselle,  or  MosEL  (anciently iAftf^eKa),  carefully  constructed  basket  of  bulrushes 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  France,  upon  the  border  of  the  river,  and  took 
in  the  Vosges,  and  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  compassion  upon  him.   His  sister  Miriam, 
Coblentz,  opposite  to  Ehrenbreitstein.    It  who  was  standing  near,  oflered  to  procure 
runs  through  the  French  departments  of  him  a  nurse,  and  immediately  summoned 
the  Vosges,  the  Meurthe  and  the  Moselle,  his  mother.    The  feelings  of  his  unhappy 
the  southern  part  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  people  were  therefore  instilled  into  him 
Prussian  province  of  Uie  Lower  Rhine,  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  he  returned, 
The  length  of  its  course  is  about  300  when  he  had  reached  a  fit  age  for  instruc- 
niiles.     Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  tion,  to  the  king's  daughter,  who  named 
Meurthe  and  the  Saar.     From  Metz  to  him  Mo-udsche  (whence  the  Hebrew  Mo- 
Treves,  it  has  a  broad  valley,  but,  below  cheh),  signifying  one  delivered  from  the 
the  latter  place,  it  is  confined    by  the  waters,  and  adopted  him  as  her  son.    He 
branches  of  the  Hundsnick.    The  mean  was  afterwards  educated  for  the  duties  of 
breadth  is  About  500  feet ;  depth,  7 — 15  the  priesthood,  to  which  the  royal  family 
feet    The  navigation  is  tedious,  on  ac-  belonged,  and  could  now,  as  the  disciple 
count  of  the  winding  course  of  the  river,  of  the  priests,  attain  to  all  the  aits  and 
and,  in  some  parts,  is  difficult  and  danger-  knowledge  which  this  privileged  caste 
ous.     From    Treves   to    Cob(entz,    the  carefully  confined  vrithin  the  liinits  of  their 
scenery  on  the  river  is  very  picturesque,  order.     The  means  of  instruction  thus 
almost  every  village  and  eveiy  group  of  afforded  him  were  the  best    which  his 
hills   presenting  a    beautiful    landscape,  time  possessed  ;  ^  and  Moees   penetrated 
The  neighborhood  of  Trarbach  is  charm-  still  deeper  than  his  instructera  into  the 
ing ;  mountains,  vine-clad  hills;  fertile  val-  secrets  of  their  reUgion,  physics,  legisla- 
leys,  interehange  with  each  other,  and  tion,  and  government,  as  appears  wain- 
several  brooks  run  into  the  Moselle.    The  ly  from  his  words  and  actiona    His  ex- 
Srincipal  towns  on  its  banks  are  P6nt-a-  pedition    into  Ethiopia,  in  the   fortieth 
lousson,  Metz,  Thionville,  Treves  and  year  of  his  age,  as  leader  of  the  Egyptians, 
Coblentz.    Wood  for  fuel  and  building,  when  he  subdued  the  city  of  8aba,  won 
coal,  iron,  slates,  wine,  j;rain,  &C.,  are  the  affections  of  the  conquered  princesi 
brought  down  the  river  m  large  boats,  Tharbis,  and  married  her,  rests  only  on 
eighty    feet    in    lengdi    by    twenty    in  the  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus.    Yet 
breadth.  Moses  could  not  forget  bis  people  in  the 

Moselle  Wines;  a  sort  of  clear  and  splendor  of  a  court:  an  outrage  committed 

dry  wines,  with  a  light,  pleasant  flavor  and  by  an  Egyptian  on  a  Hebrew  excited  his 

high  aroma,  produ^d  in  the  countries  on  anger,  and  he  secredy  slew  the  Egyptian, 

and  near  the  Moselle.    They  are  generally  But  this  deed  became  known,  and  he  es- 

only  first  rate  ordinary  wines,  but  are  caped  the  pursuit  of  the  king  only  by  a 

sometimes  of  a  superior  quaUty.    They  hasty  flight  into  Arabia.     Here  he  took 

coirie  to  maturity  in  about  ^ye  or  six  years,  refuge  with  Jethro,  a  Midianitish  prince 

but,  in  a  favorable  season,  they  will  keep  and  a  priest,  and  espoused  his  daughter 

twice    that   tune    without   deterioration.  Zipporah,  whom,  at  their  first  meeting, 

The  best  are  produced  at  Braunenberg,  he  had  rescued  from  hostile  i^epherds. 

Graach,  Wehlen,  Zeltingen.     The  Pis-  Thus  the  adopted  son  of  a  king's  daugh- 

porter,  Drobner  and  Neumagner  are  also  ter  became  the  herdsman  of  an  Arabian, 

esteemed.    They  are  now  much  used  in  and  histoiy  does  not  say  that  he  aspired 

Prussia,  on  account  of  the  high  duties  on  to   any  thing  greater.     But  the  miseiy 

foreign  vrines.     The  Moselle  wines  are  of  his  nation  must  have  been  continifally 

oflen    recommended   for   their   diuretic  present  to  his  mind,  and  not  in  vain  had 

qualities,  and  as  preventive  .of  obesity.  he  been  led,   by   extraordinary    means, 

Moses  was  bom  in  Egypt,  abou(  1600  into  the  sanctuary  of  Egyptian  wisdom, 

B.  C,  among  the  then  severely  oppressed  and  endowed    vrith    the   rarest  powers 

Hebrew  people.    Three  months  imer  his  and  knowledge.    This  knowledge  occu- 

birth,  his  fiither, Amram,  and  mother,Joche-  pied  his  mind  in  his  solitude,  ami  explain- 

bedybothofthe  race  of  Levi,  were  obliged  ^d  to  him  the  secrets  of  nature,  wboM 
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iBTflleries  and  wondeni  addressed  him  in  a  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  convey- 
Bolemn  tone  amid  the  deserts  and  moun-  ed  them,  with  all  their  possessioDs,  out  of 
tains  of  Midian,  and  elevated  his  heart  to  Egypt,  passing,  under  the  protection  of 
that  Grod  whom  he  discerned  more  clearly  God,  through  the  midst  or  the  Red  sea, 
dian  his  ftthers.  Yet  the  germ  of  his  in  which  the  faithless  Fliaraoh,  pursuing 
ipneat  undertaking  remained  for  a  long  them,  was  drowned,  with  the  army  which 
lime  maturing  in  his  mind,  before  it  was  followed  him.  Yet  this  deliverance  from 
brought  to  liflit,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  formidable  enemy  was  only  the  begin- 
a  deeply-meditated  plan.  Moses  had  al-  niog  of  his  enterprise.  A  rude,  tumultuous 
ready  attained  to  an  age  which  gives  people  was  around  him,  who,  until  now, 
mature  experience,  patience  and  tranquil-  had  obeyed  the  scourge  of  their  task- 
lity  of  mind,  when  this  took  place  through  masters,  but  knew  not  how  to  live  in  frec- 
an  immediate  interposition  of  God.  While  dom.  Their  distress  in  the  desert  excited 
be  was  feeding  his  flock  on  mount  Horeb,  loud  murmurs ;  their  meeting  with  the 
he  saw  a  bush  on  fire,  and,  consider-  hostile  Bedouins  occasioned  bloody  com- 
ing why  the  bush  was  not  oonsumed,  he  bats ;  the  jealousy  of  the  elders  produced 
hwd  the  voice  of  the  Lord  proceeding  dissensions  and  oppoation  to  their  leader; 
fiiom  it,  who  announced  himself  to  him  his  Ufe  was  often  in  danger,  and  he  was 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  often  obliged  to  maintain  his  authority 
and  oonmianded  him  to  lead  his  people  by  force  and  severe  punishments.  But, 
oat  of  Egypt  into  the  land  which  he  had  with  wonderful  wisaom,  he  remained 
promised  to  the  patriarchs.  The  name  firm,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  his  plan 
Mowxh,  by  which  God  declared  himself  of  transforming  the  stubborn  multitude 
was  alreaay  known  to  him  by  means  of  into  a  devout,  civilized  and  independent 
the  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  conveyed  the  people.  He  supplied  the  hungry  with 
ideaof  the  one,  everlasting  and  unchanae-  ibod  from  heaven,  and  opened  to  the 
able.  But  not  without  anxiety,  arising  thirshr  new  fountains  upon  the  rock  of 
from  the  view  of  the  difficulties  which  he  Horeb,  by  the  aid  ofGod,  who  granted  to 
should  meet  with,  and  fiom  his  modesty,  his  petition  what  the  people  needed.  In 
did  he  determine  to  obey  this  call.  Pha-  all  his  ordinances,  he  declared  himself  to 
raoh,  he  thought,  is  hard  and  unbelieving,  have  the  express  command  of  God,  who 
he  himself  outlawed,  his  people  rude,  and  wished  to  draw  his  people  to  himself,  and 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  idea  of  to  form  their  hearts  bv  love  and  fear.  Ra- 
the God  whom  ne  should  announce  to  liglon  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  Moses 
them.  Being  slow  of  speech,  and  pos-  began  to  announce  three  months  after  his 
sesnng  none  of  the  arts  of  an  orator,  his  departure  from  Egypt.  Arrived  at  Sinai, 
words  will  not  be  believed  without  visible  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  he  allowed  the 
signs.  God  therefore  gives  him  power  people  to  encamp,  while  he  himself  as- 
to  prove  his  mission  by  miracles,  and  cended  the  holv  summit  to  pray,  where, 
joins  to  him  his  elder  brother,  Aaron,  as  surrounded  with  thunder,  and  trembling 
a  speaker.  Thus  prepared,  Moses  be-  at  the  presence  of  Grod,  the  laws  were 
comes  confident  that  he  shall  succeed,  announced  to  him  which  were  to  regulate 
with  the  assLstance  of  God,  and  returns  the  lives  of  the  Israelites.  Founded  upon 
to  Egypt,  a  gray-haired  man  of  eighty  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs,  these  laws  are 
years,  to  undertake  the  woric.  AH  the  rather  a  restoration  of  the  simple  truths 
difficulties  which  he  had  foreseen,  and  yet  which  had  governed  the  primitive  world 
greater  ones,  opposed  him.  He  had  the  than  a  new  religion.  As  presented  by 
doquence  of  Aaron,  it  is  true,  to  aid  him,  Moses,  they  were  purified  from  the  errors 
and  the  people  of  Israel  must  recognise  and  follies  of  superstition,  which  had 
the  hand  of  God  in  his  deeds ;  but,  de-  gathered  round  them  among  idolatrous 
graded  by  long  slavery,  they  wavered  be-  nations,  and  were  exhibited  in  a  form 
tween  belief  and  doubt.  In  vain  did  he  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
produce  chanffes  in  the  ordinary  course  had  grown  from  a  single  family  to  a  rude, 
of  nature,  vmich  could  not  be  imi-  uneovemed  multitude.  The  great  object 
fated  by  the  art  of  the  Egyptian  sages,  of  his  legisJatioo  is  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
and  fi>r  the  performance  of  which  a  trine  that  Jehovah  is  the  only  God,  who 
higher  power  was  obviously  requisite,  will  allow  no  other  god  besides  himself^ 
The  tenth  of  the  destructive  plagues  nor  any  visible  image  of  his  being ;  that  he 
which  afterwards  came  upon  Egypt — the  is  himself  the  King  of  his  people,  and  that 
destruction  of  all  the  fiist-lx^m — ^first  he  will  rule  diem  by  his  priests:  hence 
moved  the  hardened  heart  of  Phamoh  to  the  laws  fcrv  which  Moses  regulates  the 
aUow   the  Hebrews  to  depart,     Moses  worship  of  the  Hebrews,  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  goveirtmeiit  and  of  justice,  and  prejudices,  and  to  elevate  diem  U> 
and  even  directs  their  manners,  and  lays  political  and  lelid^ous  independence, 
down  rules  for  the  care  of  their  health,  benr  and  &r  surpasses,  in  originality  and  ele- 
the  marks  oftheirhearenly  origin.  Arising  vaUon  of  principle,  in  consistency  and 
from  the  wants  of  the  moral  and  phys-  expresaveneas,  and,  what  most  proves 
ical  nature  of  nuin,  they  are  excellently  its  heavenly  origin,  in  proo&  or  true 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  humanity,  the  boasted  legislation  of  So- 
people,  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  po-  Ion  and  Lycurgus.  Yet  its  importance 
litical  position  of  the  land  appointed  for  was  not  at  once  recognised  by  the  He- 
their  dwelling,  and  to  the  plan  of  Provi-  brews.  When  they  were  already  near 
dence  of  making  this  people  tlie  deposita-  the  end  of  their  journey  towards  Canaan, 
ry  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  be  developed  Moses  saw  himself  compelled,  in  conse- 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  and  finally  extend-  quence  of  new  evidences  of  discontent,  to 
ed  over  the  worid.  These  laws  forbid  in-  lead  them  back  into  the  desert,  and  forty 
termixture  with  other  nations,  the  intro-  years  of  toilsome  wandering  must  be 
duction  of  foreign  customs,  and  the  adora-  passed  there:  the  severe  punishments 
tion  of  strange  deities.  As  a  people  pe-  which  the  law  threatens  against  transgre»- 
culiarly  dedicated  to  God,  the  Hebrews  sprs  must  be  executed  in  all  their  rigor  : 
were  to  be  separated  from  all  neighboring  all  those  who  had  attained  to  man's  estate 
nations,  and  to  stand  separate  and  inde-  at  their  departure  from  Egypt  must  die, 
pendent,  relying  upon  God  as  their  Lord  before  the  law  could  be  thoroughly  known, 
and  Master.  Regulations,  extending  and  become  habitual  vrith  those  who  had. 
to  the  minutest  particulars  of  the  daily  been  bom  during  the  wandering.  Moses 
occurrences  of  life,  in  which  even  the  himself,  distressed  with  cares,  troubles  and 
selection  and  preparation  of  their  food,  occupations  ofall  kinds,  was  not  permitted 
and  the  care  of  personal  cleanlineas^  were  to  live  to  see  the  complete  accomplish- 
not  forcotten,  gave  them  habits  adapted  to  ment  of  his  plan,  on  account  of  a  murmur 
their  character  and  religious  destination,  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses,  ^e 
A  ritual,  composed  of  a  thousand  minute  aHowed  to  escape  against  his  God.  After 
ceremonies,  and,  as  a  whole,  allegorically  he  had  appointed  Joshua  to  be  the  leader 
designating  a  covenant  with  God,  to  be  of  the  Hebrews,  and  had  taken  a  solemn 
incessantly  renewed  by  offerings,  prayer,  farewell  of  the  people,  he  ascended  a 
and  purification,  imposed  on  them  the  mountain  in  Pereea,  beyond  Jordan,  from 
dutv  of  continual  diligence  in  the  service  which  he  surveyed  the  land  of  promise^ 
of  their  heavenly  King.  To  the  race  of  which  he  could  not  enter,  and  closed  bis 
Levi,  to  which  Moses  belonged,  he  assign-  eventful  life  in  his  120th  year.  He  pre- 
ed  the  care  of  the  religious  service,  and  vented  all  superstitious  reverence  for  bis 
of  seeing  that  the  lavra  were  obeyed,  in-  bones  by  his  command,  that  his  remains 
vesting,  not  his  sons  (whom  he  allowed  should  be  buried  seeredy,  and  the  place  of 
to  take  their  place  among  the  common  Le-  his  erave  concealed  firom  the  people.  The 
vites),  but  the  descendants  of  his  brother  books  which  stand  under  his  name  at  the 
Aaron,  as  Crod  commanded,  with  the  first  head  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  menu- 
office  in  the  kingdom, — that  of  high-  ment  of  his  worth.  As  it  has  been  supposed 
priest  To  this  tribe,  excluded  firom  all  that  the  material  upon  which  he  wrote  was 
property  in  land,  the  other  tribes  were  stone,  and  as  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
to  pay  tithes:  they  were  subjected  to  worksof  the  size  of  the  Mosaic  to  be  writ- 
the  authority  of  elders  and  judges,  and  ten  at  length  on  such  a  material,  critics 
the  firmness  of  their  political  union  was  have  attributed  their  collection,  and  ar- 
secured  by  certain  festivals,  to  be  eelebrat-  rangement  in  five  books  (whence  thehr 
ed  by  them  in  common,  and  by  exclusive  name,  in  Greek,  PentaUudi\  ta  a  later 
devotion  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  tab-  writer,  of  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon, 
emacle, — a  movable  temple,  regarded  with  But  M.  Greppo,  in  his  essay  on  the  hiero- 
awe,  as  the  appointed  dwelling  of  Jeho-  glypbic  system  of  ChampoUion  (translated 
vab,  into  the  mterior  of  which  the  priests  by  Isaac  Stuart,  Boston,  1830),  maintains 
alone  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  where,  that  Moses  might  have  written  on  papyrus^ 
moreover,  all  the  taxes  were  deposited,  so  and  refers  to  an  Egyptian  manuscript  on 
that  it  was  the  centra]  point  of  all  the  papyrus,  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  contain- 
riches  of  the  nation.  These  are  the  chief  mg  an  act  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
points  in  the  legislation  of  Moses,  which,  Thouthmosis  III,  two  centuries  at  least  be- 
even  if  it  display  some  Elgyptian  features,  fore  Moses;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
yet  plainly  mamfests  the  endeavor  to  wean  much  must  have  been  written  by  him,  as  the 
the   Hebrews   from   Egyptian    customs  lawS|  which  he  could  not  trust  to  uncertaia 
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tndjtioii,  in  the  books' of  Leviticus  and  toiy.    His  principal  work  on  this  subject 

Deateronomy.    It  is  equally  .certain  that  is  the  JnsHtuHones  HialoritB  EccUsituUctB^ 

he  is  the  author  of  the  magnificent  songs,  lAbri  iv  (Helmstddt,  1755)j  which  was  af- 

in  ipvhicb  he  celebrates  the  deliverance  of  terwards  published  under  various  other 

the  Israelites  from  the  R^  sea,  and  blesses  forms,  and  translated  into  German,  with 

and  takes  leave  of  the  people  before  his  additions ;  also  into  English,  by  doctor 

death.     The  collection  of  the  several  por-  Maclaine.      His    Sittenldtre  der  keiligen 

tioDS  of  his  writings  into  a  whole,  may  be  Schrijt  (5  vols.,  1753),  continued  by  Miller 

the  iNTork  of  a  later  time,  which  cannot  be  (4  vols.),  is  valuable  for  its  completeness, 

fixed   within  more    precise    limits  than  and  for  its  practical  character.    In  the  de- 

thoae  above-mentioned. — See  Michaelis's  ,  partment  of  pulpit  eloquence,  he  rendered 

bftroducUon  to  .tht  Scripturea  of  the  Old  important    services    by    his    Amoeisung 

TUoiiieiil  (in  Crennau);  Astruc's  Com ec-  maulick  zu  prtdigm^  vnd  by  his  HeUige 

tures  upon  the  original  Sources  from  which  Reden,  and  is  considered  by  the  Germans 

if  tqfpeturg  that  Moses  composed  the  Book  of  the  father  of  sacred  eloquence  in  Germany, 

G^usis  (in  French,  1753);  De  Wette's  and  an  improver  of  German  didactic  prose. 

ContrUnttums  to  the  History  of  the  Old  Moskwa,  Battle  of  the  (called  by 

TVctomeni  (in  Grerman,  Jena,  1804) ;  Va-  the  Russians  the  battle  of  Bonodino,  from 

tB^9  Commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch  (in  the  village  of  that  name,  on  which  their 

CSerman,  Halle,  1805);  Eichhom's,  Au-  right  relied);  gained  by  Napoleon,  Septem- 

ffusti'a^  Berthold's  IntroikuHons  to  the  Old  her  7, 1812,  over  the  Russians  under  Ku- 

i^stiament  (in  Grermans);    Faber's  HorcR  tusoff,  who  had  taken  the  command  Au- 

MmdciBf  or  Dissertations  on  the  PerUa-  gtist  29.    The  Russian  commander  took 

tesidu  his  position,  September  1,  at  Borodino, 

Moses ;  a  sort  of  boat.    (See  BoaL)  with  the  purpose  of  defending  the  capital 

Moses,  Chorenensis,  a  historian  and  against  the  advancing  enemy.    The  Rus- 

geographer,  and  archbishop  of  Chorene,  sians  occupied  a  gentle  rising  on  the  left 

now  Kerona,  in  Armenia,  fiourished'about  bank  of  the  Caluga,  from  tlie  confluence 

A.  D.  462.    (See  Armenian  LUerature,)  df  that  river  with  the  Moskwa  to  the  wood 

His  princinal  woric,  a  Histoiy  of  Armenia,  through  which  the  Kaluga  road  passes: 

from  the  Deluge  to  the  Middle  of  the  fifth  their  right  wing  was  covered  by  the  village 

Century,  vvas  first  published  with  a  Latin  of  Borodino,  situated  on  a  hei^t  on  the 

▼ecBioD,  by  John  and  William  Whiston,  left  bank  of  the  Kaluga :  2000  paces  to  the 

in  1736,  and,  though  mixed  up  with  a  left,  in  the  rear,  was  a  large  redoubt   The 

gieat  d^  of  &ble,  is  a  valuable  histoiy,  left  rested  on  a  wood  at  the  village  of  Sem-« 

containing  manv  narratives  not  elsewhere  inovska,  and  was  covered  by  works  thrown 

to  be  Ibund.    He  was  also  the  author  of  an  up  in  firont,  and  connected  with  the  centre 

Abridgment  of  G^gFaphy,first  published  at  by  a  redoubt.    The  centre  was  covered  by 

Amsterdam,  in  166^  and  several  canticles,  a  ruined  village.  Woriu  were  also  throvm 

which  aresunginArinenian,ontheanniver-  up  to  cover  difierent  parts  of  the  position. 

aanr  of  Christ's  presentation  to  the  temple.  Barclay  de  Tolly  commanded  on  tne  right, 

MosHKiH,  Johann  Lorenz,  one  of  the  Bennigsen  in  the  centre,  and  Bagration  on 

mo6t  distinguished  German  theologians,  the  left.    On  the  fifth.  Napoleon,  having 

was  bom  at  Liibeck,  in  1694,  studied-  at  reconnoitred  the  Russian  position,  took 

Kiel,  and,  in  1719,  became  a  member  of  possession  of  the  redoubt  m  front  of  the 

the  faculQr  of  philosophy  there.    His  rep-  left  wing,   previous  to  a  general  attack. 

ntadon  as  a  teacher,  writer  and  preacher.  The  attack  be^^  early  in  the  morning 

soon  procured  several  flattering  offers  of  of  the  seventh..    The  French,  after  mak- 

promotion,  which  he  declined  ;  but,  in  ing  an  impression  with  their  artillery  and 

1723^  he  accepted,  the  place  of  professor  musketry,  marched  forward  to  a  simulta- 

of  theology  at  Helmst&ot,  where  he  was  neous  attack  on  particular  points.    Sue- 

sooD  after  (1726)  made  ecclesiasticid  and  cess  was  most  doubtful  in  the   centre, 

ooDsistorial  counsellor,  and  abbot  of  Ma-  where  the  Russians  at  one  time  recovered 

rie&thal  and  Michaelstein.     With  these  the  great  battery,  after  it  had  ftillen  into  the 

pkboes  he  also  held  that  of  inspector-sen-  hands  of  the  French,  and  drove  them  back 

eral  of  the  schools  in  the  duch^  of  Wolf-  vrith  great  slauffbter ;  but  the  failure  of 

eobAtteL  Inl747,  he  wasappomtedchan-  the  Russian  left  enabled  the  enemy  to 

eellor  of  the   univeraity   of  G6ttiugen,  throw  a  mass  of  force  upon  die  point, 

where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1755,  which    could   not   be  vrithstood.     The 

lecturing  daily  on  ecclesiastical  history  aad  French  had  first  got  possewion  of  the  bat- 

DMMt  other  departments  of  theology.  Mo-  teries  by  eieht  o'clock,  but  the  fighting 

■heim  was  the  ftther  of  ecclesiastical  his-  continued  ti&  late  in  the  afternoon.    The 

6* 
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RuBBians  retreated  in  good  order,  and  from  the  mosquea.  In  the  former,  the 
without  loss,  no  pursuit  takinffphice.  The  divine  service  on  Friday,  as  well  as  the 
French  force  amounted  to  about  150,000  prayer  for  the  emperor  (ibufba),  is  held, 
men ;  tlie  Russian  was  somewhat  less ;  The  finest  of  the  mosques  in  Constanti- 
50,000,  dead  and  dying,  covered  the  field,  nople  is  that  of  St  Sophia.  UsuaUy  none 
The  Russians  acknowledged  a  Joes  of  but  Mohammedans  are  permitted  to  enter 
25,000  men,  among  whom  was  Bagration.  a  mosque ;  but  to  this  there  are  exceptions. 
Murat,  Ney,  and  Eugene  Beauhamais,  dis-  Thus  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  bv  an  an- 
tinguished  themselves.  (See  Russian^Ger-'  cient  custom,  was  open  to  every  Venetian 
man  Woar^  and  A*ey.)  •  ambassador  for  a  fee  of  some  ducats,  and 
MosquE  (mecbcAecQ ;  a  Mohammedan  also  toothers.  The  imperial  mosques  have 
house  of  prayer.  These  buildings  are  con-  finequently  pubUc  schools  (moclrtv),  hospi- 
structed  in  the  Moresque  or  Saracenic  style  tals  (tmoretf ),  and  also  kitchens  for  cooking 
of  architecture  (see  ArchiUchxrey  vol.  i,  p.  food  for  the  poor.  Their  income  is  deriv- 
342),  and  display,  in  unceasing  variety,  all  ed  from  certain  districts  and  estates,  whose 
the  peculiarities,  both  ornamental  and  un-  inhabitants  enjoy  great  privileges, 
ornamental,  of  that  rich  and  superb  style.  Mosquito.  (See  QfuiL) 
The  mosques  of  the  Arabs  often  include.  Mosses  (mi»ct) ;  a  natural  fiimily  be- 
in  a  quadrangular  area,  an  immense  quan-  long^^  to  the  cnfptogamia  of  linnfems 
ti^  of  columns  ranged  in  files,  the  multi-  consistmg  of  Uttle  herbaceous  plants,  hav- 
plicity  and  extent  of  which  impress  the  ing  simple  or  branching  stems,  which  are 
mind  of  the  beholder  with  surprise  and  furnished  with  yer^  numerouB  and  m<Re 
admiration.  These  columns  are,  in  nu-  or  less  imbricated  leaves ;  the  roots  are 
merous  instances,  the  rich  spoils  of  an-  capillary,  annual  or  perennial ;  the  leaves 
tique  monuments.  Upon  the  mte  (it  is  are  small,  simple,  sessile,  embracing  the 
said)  where  formerly  stood  the  famous  stem,  and  entire  or  minutely  serrated  on 
temple  of  Solomon,  a  superb  mosque  has  the  margin :  they  are  alwavs  continuous 
been  erected  at  Jerusalem.  If  tlie  Arab  with  the  stem,  and  never  fall  off.  Water 
tehiples  astonish  by  their  huge  extent  and  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  very  vapidly,  and 
prodigious  colonnades  supporting  their  when  a  dried  moss  is  di(Min  water,  it  very 
arches  and  vaults,  those  of  the  Turks  pos-  soon  resumes  the  freshness  and  appeal^ 
eess  another  kind  of  claim  to  notice  and  ance  of  life.  It  is  to  be  observed,  howev- 
admiration  in  the  grandeur  and  height  of  er,  that  those  parts  only  which  are  moist- 
their  various  cupolas.  Every  province  of  ened  resume  their  wonted  vigor,  white  tlie 
Turkey  has  its  own  particular  style  and  remainder  continues  dry,  as  before.  The 
taste  with  regard  to  these  religious  struc-  internal  structure  of  mosses  is  entirely 
tures ;  and,  as  the  Moresque  architecture  cellular,  and  they  are  destitute  of  stomata. 
possesses  no  fixed  rules,  deeming  lighmess  Their  parts  of  fructification  are  double, 
and  elegance  alone  to  be  the  fundamental  terminal  or  axillary,  on  the  same  or  on  dif- 
laws  of  the  art,  the  architect  is  allowed  to  ferent  stems.  The  female  flower  conasts 
follow  the  bent  of  his  own  fency  freely,  of  a  sort  of  urn,  situated  upon  along  ped- 
In  these  Mohammedan  churches  we  find  icel,  closed  above  with  a  hd,  and  covered 
neither  altars,  nor  paintings,  nor  images,  with  a  sort  of  hood  or  veil :  the  lid  is  usu- 
but  a  great  quantity  of  lamps,  of  various  ally  deciduous ;  and  when  it  has  fidlen,  the 
kinds,  which  form  the  principal  interior  internal  border  of  the  urn  is  seen  to  be 
ornament,  and  some  sentences  from  the  provided  with  one  or  two  membianes^ 
Koran  written  on  the  white  walls.  Ev-  which  terminate  in  regular  teeth,  the 
ery  mosque  has  its  minaret  or  mmarets.  whole  appearing  like  a  frmge.  In  one  ge- 
(q.  V.)  The  mosques  are  quadrangular,  nus  the  teeth  are  wanting ;  but  when  pres- 
and  have  founteins  in  the  court  for  ablu-  ent,  they  are  always  in  number  four,  or  one 
tions.  The  entrances  are  hung  with  of  its  multiples.  In  some  instances,  the 
chains  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  can  teeth  are  divided  half  way  by  a  fisure. 
enter  without  stooping.  The  floor  is  gen-  The  seeds  are  very  small,  globular,  ex- 
erally  covered  with  carpets,  but  there  are  ceedingly  numerous,  and  reddish  or  brown 
no  seats.  In  a  comer  on  the  south-eastern  at  maturity :  according  to  Hedwig,  they 
side  is  a  chair,  on  which  the  iman  is  seat-  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  uni.  Moss- 
ed when  he  reads  the  prayer.  In  the  di-  es  are  found  in  cool,  aiiy  and  moist  situar 
rection  towards  Mecca  is  a  tablet,  or  recess  tions,  in  woodsy  upon  the  trunks  of  trees, 
in  the  wall,  in  which  are  usually  some  on  old  walls,  the  roofs  of  houses,  &^ 
cojnes  of  the  Koran,  to  direct  the  worship-  They  grow  in  tufls,  forming  carpets  which 
pen  where  to  turn  their  eyes: — this  is  often  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground, 
called  the  kdia.      The  dmmU  difier  Some  of 'them  are  entirely  aquatic  About 
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80O  species  are  known,  which  are  now  worthy  lord^  severity,  that  he  made  a 

diBOibuted  into  several  genera.    They  are  thorough  refonnation  among  them ;  and, 

mosc  numerous  in  the  temperate  pails  of  tlie  rin^eaders  lieing  destroyed,  the  rest 

the  earth,  and  especially  in  mountainous  are  reduced  to  legal  obedience,  and  so,  I 

icgicHis.     From  the  atuations  in  which  trust,  will  continue.''  (Fuller's  ^orf^tM  o/* 

they  are  found,  they  are  frequently  expos-  En^and,  page  216.)      The  last  pubhc 

ed  to  be  dried  up  during  the  summer;  but  mention  or  moss-troopers,  says  Scott,  oc- 

a  siii^  rain  quickly  restores  their  usual  curs  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  cen- 

fieahnen.    The  term  moaf  is  often,  but  im-  tury,  when  many  ordinances  of  parlia- 

pioperiy,  appKed  to  lichens.  ment  were  directed  against  them. 

Mossop,  Henry ;  an  eminent  tragic  actor,  Mobtarabs.    ( See  Arabia.) 

bom  in  Ireland,  in  1729.    He  wosthe  son  Most   Chribtiah   Majesty  ;   a   title 

of  a  cleigyman  who  held  a  rectoiy  in  the  borne  by  many  kings  of  France,  as  by 

province  of  Connaught,  and  was  educated  Pepin  the  Short,  but  which  was  first  sol- 

■t  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  took  emnly  conferred  on  them  by  pope  Paul  II, 

a  degree.    He  made  his  first^  appearance  in  1469.    According  to  some,  pope  Pius 

OD  the  staae  at  Dublin.  He  afterwards  re-  II  gave  this  title  to  Louis  XI,  to  atone  for 

moved  to  London,  where,  next  to  Garrick  his  refusal  of  the  request  of  the  king  that, 

and  Barry,  he  was  esteemed  the  principal  as  suzerain  of  Naples,  he  would  assiBt 

tragedian  of  his  time.     In  1761,  he  Be-  prince  John  of  Calabria,  the  kinsman  of 

came  manager  of  one  of  the  Dublin  thea-  Louis,  against  Ferdinand  of  Naples. 

tiea^  in  opposition  to  Bany  and  Wood-  MoH  Faiihfid  Mqjtshf  is  a  title  which 

ward ;  and  the  rivalry  proved  ruinous  to  was  given  by  Benedict  ^ V  to  John  V  of 

all  parties,  and  especiaDy  so  to  Mossop,  Portugal. 

whoee  vanity  and  intemperate   conduct  Mostowski,  count  Thaddeus,  an  illus- 

baving  at  length  excluded  him  firom  the  trious  Pole,  entitled  to  an  honorable  place 

oxeition  of  his  professional  abilities  on  the  anfiong  the  patriots  of  his  country,  was 

mecn^iolitan  sbue,   he  was  reduced  to  bom  at  Warsaw,  in  1766,  and,  m  1790. 

great  distress,  andf  died  in  absolute  penury,  was  nominated   casteUan,  by  vutue  of 

at  Chelsea,  in  November,  17791  which  office  he  had  a  seat  in  the  senate. 

Moss-Troopbr  ;  the  usual  appellation  At  this  period  he  esuiblished  a  national  ga- 

ays  Scott,  note  13  to  canto  first  of  the  zette,  which  produced  a  powerAil  effect  on 

y  of  the  Last  Minstrel)  of  the  marauders  the  public  mmd.    On  the  proclaiming  of 

npon  the  borders  [of  England  and  Scot-  the  constitution  of  1791,  he  became  a 

hod].  Long  after  the  union  of  the  crowns^  member  of  the  constitutional  committee ; 

the  moss-troopers,  although  sunk  in  repu-  but  when,  in  1798,  Stanislaus  was  com- 

lation,  and  no  longer  enjoyinc  the  pretext  polled  by  the  Russians  to  accede  to  the 

of  national  hostility,  continued  to  pursue  confederation  of  Targowitz,  and  conse- 

their  calling.    Fuller  says,  **  They  are  call-  quentiy  to  the  overthrow  of  Polish  liberty, 

ed  no$»4rooper$  because  dwelling  in  the  Mostowski  quitted  his  country,  bein^,  it  is 

mosses,  and   riding  in   troops   to(^ther.  said,  despatched  on  a  mission  to  Paris  by 

They  dwell  in  the  bounds  or  meetmg  of  his  fellow-patriots.    At  Paris,  he  became 

the  two  kingdoms,  but  obey  the  laws  of  connected  with  the  Guondist  party,  which 

nehher.    Ttey  come  to  church  as  seldom  then  held  the  reins  of  ^vemmen^  and  it 

as  the  29th  of  February  comes  into  the  is  believed  that  he  obtamed  a  promise  of 

Kalendar.    They  are  a  nest  of  hornets ;  assistance  for  the  Poles ;  but  the  triumph 

strike  one,  and  you  stir  all  of  them  about  of  the  Jacobins,  on  the  31st  of  May,  put 

your  eare.    Indeed,  if  they  promise  safely  an  end  to  his  proqpects.  Ue  even  became 

to  conduct  a  traveller,  they  will  perform  it  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  dominant 

with  the  fidelity  of  a  Turiush  ianizary ;.  fiiction,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  gtul** 

othennse,  wo  lie  to  him  that  &Ueth  into  lotined.   On  his  return  to  Poland,  he  retir- 

tiieir  quarters.'*    Speaking  in  reference  to  ed  to  his  esuite,  but  was  immediately  ar- 

his  own  time,  he  says,  *<  They  amounted,  rested  by  the  Russian  minister,  and  confin- 

40  years  since,  to  some  thousands.    They  ed  in  his  own  house  for  three  montha 

compelled  the  vicinage  to  purchase  theur  Havine  at  length  recovered  his  fi:eedom, 

securi^  by  paying  a  constant  rent  to  them,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  which 

When  in  their  greatest  height,  they  had  were  made  by  his  countrymen  to  expel 

two  greaxeneohea.  (hi  laws  tf  the  Umdy  and  their  oppressors.    He  was  successively  a 

f&e  Imrd  fFUUam  Howard  of  J^avoorQi,  He  member  of  the  provisional  council,  the 

sent  many  of  them  to  Carusle,  to  that  place  great  council,  and  the  council  of  war ;  and, 

where  the  officer  didh  ahoojfs  his  work  hf  after  the  capture  of  the  suburb  of  Praga 

daylif^.    Such  was  the  success  of  this  by  Suwarrow,  when  no  hope  was  left  of 
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saving  Poland,  he  proposed  to  his  col-  siveofmosques,  minarets,  and  hummums, 

leagues  a  scheme  which  could  have  been  which  are  of  hewn  stone.    The  bazar  is 

conceived  only  by  a  man  of  courage  and  large,  and  well  supplied.    The  commerce 

tident    It  was  to  collect  the  25,0^  men  is  considerable,  and  there  are  manufac- 

who  yet  renuiined,  with  a  train  of  100  tures  of  leather  and  cotton,  particularly 

pieces  of  cannon,  and,  b^  a  forced  march  muBlina,  said  to  be  ni^med  fix>m  this  place, 

through  Crermany,  to  jom  the  French  ar-  T^e  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  and 

my  on  the  Rhine.    The  plan  was  adopt-  high  wall  of  stone,  but  all  the  space  en- 

ed,  but  circumstances  prevented  it  from  closed  is  not  occupied  with  houses,  and 

being  canied  into  execution.    He  refused  many  places  are  covered  with  ruins,  which 

to  fly  from  Wariaw,  and,  in  coni  unction  show  that  it  was  once  more  populous  than 

with  Ignatius  Potocki,  was  employed  to  it  now  is ;  however,  the  inhabitants  carry 

negotiate  the  surrender  of  the  capital  to  on  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton. 

Suwarrow,  who  pledged  himself  that  per-  Merchandise  from  India  is  brought  hither 

sons  and  propeity  should  be  respected,  by  the  way  of  Bassora,  and  European 

Mostow^  was  nevertheless  seized  and  goods  by  the  way  of  Aleppo.    About  a 

sent  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  mile  from  Mosul,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 

in  confinement  till  be  was  liberated  by  the  river,  are  mounds,  similar  to  those  of 

Paul  I.    From  that  period  till  1805  he  Babylon,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 

lived  on  his  estate  in  Poland,  dividing  his  ancient  Nineveh. 

time  between  agriculture  and  literature.  Motanabbi,  Abul  Tayib  Ahmed  al ;  a 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  lit-  celebrated  Arabian  poet,  bom  at  Cufa  in 
erary  society,  and  published  96  volumes  of  915.  He  studied  at  Damascus,  and  applied 
a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Polish  classical  himself  especially  to  srammar  and  the 
authors.  In  1805,  he  revisited  France,  belles-lettres.  At  length,  being  inflamed 
and,  in  1609,  bought  an  estate  in  that  coun-  with  a  passion  for  poetry,  he  gave  himself 
try,  on  which  he  resided  till  1815.  It  is  up  to  the  cultivation  of  that  species  of  Ut- 
probable  that  he  concurred  in  the  meas-  erature  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
ures  which  were  taken  in  1807  and  1812  professed  to  believe  that  he  was  divinely 
for  the  liberation  of  his  native  land ;  but  msuired.  He  aspired  to  become  the  rival 
bis  name  was  not  brought  before  the  pub-  of  Mohammed,  and,  by  the  charms  of  his 
lie.  In  1815,  the  emperor  Alexander  re-  versification,  seduced  a  multitude  of  the 
called  him  to  Poland,  and  appointed  him  Arabs  to  become  his  disciples.  The  gov- 
minister  of  the  home  department  and  of  emor  of  Emesa  stopped  the  prosress  of 
police.  Count  Mostowski  is  extensively  the  new  sect,  by  seizing  their  chief,  and 
versed  in  diplomacy  and  in  literature,  and  dispersing  his  followers.  Motanabbi,  re- 
speaks  and  writes  with  elegance  several  duced  to  reason  by  confinement,  re- 
of  the  European  languages.  nounced  his  chimerical  pretensions  to  in- 
MosuL,  or  MossouL ;  a  city  of  Tuikey  spiration,  and,  on  regaming  his  liberty, 
in  Asia;  capital  of  a  pachaJic  included  applied  himself  wholly  to  poetical  compo- 
in  thepachaJicofBa^dad,  in  aplainonthe  sition.  He  was  entertained  at  the  court 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  240  miles  east  of  th'e  prince  of  Aleppo,  whence  he  re- 
of  Aleppo,  480  west-north-west  of  Ispa-  moved  to  Egypt,  and  anerwaids  to  Shiraz, 
ban ;  Ion.  42°  8^  E. ;  lat  36°  20^  N. ;  pop-  where  he  was  loaded  with  benefits  by  the 
ulation,  according  to  Olivier,  about  70,000;  sultan  Adadodowla.  He  was  at  length 
25,000  Arabians,  16,000  Turks,  15,000  killed  by  robbere  in  crosmng  the  desert  to 
Kurds,  8000  Armenians  and  Nestorians ;  visit  his  native  country,  in  965.  A  mc- 
according  to  others,  35,000.  It  is  sur-  mou-  of  Montanabbi,  with  two  of  fails  po- 
rounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  de-  ems,  may  be  found  in  Ouseley's  Oriental 
fended  by  a  castie.  Almost  all  the  houses  Collections.  His  Divan  (a.  v.),  a  collection 
are  built  of  stone.  The  Tigris  is  deep  and  of  289  poems,  has  exercised  the  industry 
rapid,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  of  more  than  40  commentators.  Von 
The  air  is  healthy  in  spring,  not  in  sum-  Hammer  first  gave  a  complete  translatioii 
mer,  feverish  in  autunm,  and  inconvenient-  of  them  (Vienna,  1824),  with  notes.  He 
ly  cold  in  winter.  The  inhabitants  consist  was  called  in  the  East,  the  suUim  qf  pod- 
of  Arabians,  Turks,  Persians,  and  Kurds,  ty.  [Bee^^rabian  lAteraiitre,) 
all  which  languages  are  spoken.  The  Nes-  Motet  (from  the  Drench)  formerly 
torian  patriarch  of  Syria  resides  at  Elk-  signified  a  studied  composition  enriched 
asch,  near  the  town,  where  also  are  found  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  musical  art. 
many  Christians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  At  present,  the  name  of  motet  is  given  to 
Maropites.  This  city  is  very  large,  and  every  composition  set  to  Latin  words; 
contains  many  handsome  buildingB,  exclu-  such  as  hymns,  psalms,  or  any  atnaH  por- 
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iia«f  Bciiptiiro,  ijq  the  Roman  Catholic  plies  the  pieces  to  the  outside  of  its  case, 
ijraich.  In  Gemanj,  the  name  is  given  This  covering  it  never  leaves,  except  in 
to  figured  musical  pieces,  generally  intend-  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  When  it  wishes 
ed  only  for  singing,  the  subjects  of  which  to  feed,  it  puts  out  its  head  at  either  end 
oe  passages  of  the  Bible.  There  are  of  the  case,  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
aioie  for  four,  five,  six  voices.  The  mo-  When  it  wishes  to  change  its  position,  it 
MB  of  France  and  Italy  are  always  ac-  protrudes  its  head  and  aTOUt  half  its  body, 
compmied  by  instrumental  music.  The  and  thus  moves  forward,  dragging  its  case 
■ifageclB  are  abo  passages  of  the  Bible,  by  fibdng  its  hinder  leps  firmly  in  it  When, 
^enenlly  in  rhymed  Latin  verses,  whilst  firom  its  increase  in  size,  the  case  becomes 
the  words  of  the  German  moUi  are  in  too  small,  it  makes  an  addition  to  it  at 
praseu  The  German  mold  is  chiefiy  confin-  each  end.  This  operation  can  be  readily 
ed  to  the  Protestant  part  of  Germany.  The  traced  by  transferring  it  fiom  cloth  of  one 
tiioBttch8(q.  v.)  may  be  said  to  have  earn-  color  to  another,  when  each  addition  vnU 
ed  the  German  motd  to  its  highest  point  be  conspicuous,  fit>m  the  difierence  of 
Moth  {pkaUenOy  L.).  These  numerous  color.  After  changing  into  a  chrysalis, 
and  beautiful  insects,  which  are  seldom  it  remains  quiescent  for  about  three  weeks, 
seen  except  in  the  evening  or  night,  were  in-  wheii  a  small  nocturnal  moth,  of  a  sil  very- 
dnded  by  Linnieus  in  the  genus  pkcdana.  gray  color,  comes  forth,  but  too  well 
Since  his  time,  however,  naturalists  have  known  to  almost  every  mistress  of  a  fiim- 
<ivided  them  into  an  immense  number  of  ily.  The  usual  mode  of  destroying  these 
(hfiereot  groups.  {See  Entomology.)  All  the  pests  is  by  oil  of  turpentine,  camphor  or 
<fionial  butterflies  are  provickid  vrith  a  tobacco,  all  of  which  will  answer  me  pur- 
tongue  for  gathering  their  food ;  but  a  ffieat  pos^  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  all  have  the 
proportioQofthe  moths  are  destitute  of  that  disadvantage  of  communicating  odors  to 
eigan,  whilst  in  others  it  is  exceedingly  the  clothes,  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
sndL  A  eonmderable  number  of  them,  plied,  extremely  disagreeable  to  many 
therefore,  must  pass  the  whole  of  their  persons.  As  moths  never  attack  unwask^ 
winged  state  without  food.  The  caterpil-  wool,  and  even  abandon  the  places  where 
lin,  from  which  the  various  species  of  the  it  is  kept,  this  substance  may  be  advanta- 
perfoet  inaects  are  produced,  exhibit  near-  geously  substituted  for  the  above-menticm- 
ty  the  same  variety  of  appearance  as  the  ed  articles,  by  placing  it  in  layers  between 
Botha  themselves.  Some  are  large,  and  clothes,  or  keeping  small  parcels  in  the 
otfaeiB  extremely  minute ;  many  are  fur-  comers'ofshelves  or  draweia  For  this  plan 
mdied  wi^  ten,  others  with  twelve  or  to  be  efiectual,the  wool  must  housed  as  it 
foufteen  feet,  whilst  foe  largest  have  six-  comes  from  the  back  of  foe  animal,  before 
teen.  All  foese  caterpillars,  afier  having  any  cleansing  process  has  been  employed 
abed  their  skin  one  or  more  times,  spin  foat  will  depnve  it  of  its  natural  oil  or  smell. 
for  tbemseltes  foe  materials  of  a  habita-  Motherwort  (leonuruacardiaca);  ala- 
lioB,  in  which  foey  are  to  undergo  their  Inate  plant,  abundantly  naturalized  in  foe 
trmafonnationa. — ^The  most  remaijcable  IT.  States,  and  growing  in  waste  places. 
and  uaefiil  of  foese  caterpUlais  is  the  silk-  The  stem  is  quadrangular,  rigid,  and  foe 
wonoQ  (q.  T.),  originaUy  a  native  of  China  flowers  are  fauit  jpurple  and  very  hairy. 
and  otn.er  Eastern  countries,  flrom  whence  The  calyx  is  terminated  by  sharp  points, 
k  was  imported  into  Europe  during  tlie  An  infusion  is  a  popular  medicine  amone 
re^  of  foe  emperor  Justinian.  If,  how-  foe  country  jpeople,  but  is  much  less  used 
ever,  one  ^lecies  ministers  to  our  comfort  now  foan  formerly.  Its  properties  are 
and  luxury,  foere  are  ofoers  which  are  ca-  similar  to  foose  of  ofoer  labiaUB. 
pdble  of  committing  great  devasUitions  Motion.  The  motion  of  a  bodv  is  foe 
among  aH  articles  composed  of  woollen  or  change  of  its  place  in  qpace.  All  changes 
for,  &c  Thus  foe  (meaforccfofKadestrovs  in  foe  material  world  consist  of  motion. 
w«Aen  clofoes ;  the  T.pdlwnella  attacks  The  life  of  foe  organic  creation,  and  foe 
foiB ;  the  71  Jlavi-fronidla  damages  collec-  action  of  inorganic  bodies,  consists  in  mo- 
dons  of  natural  history ;  foe  T.  ^ranelia  tion  :  what  we  call  rest,  is  only  relative. 
eommits  great  ravages  among  gram,  &c.  Experience  alone  convinces  us  of  foe 
The  dotbes-moth  itself  is  perfectly  innoc-  motion  of  bodies  in  space.  Zeno  of  Elea, 
socHL  The  devastation  is  committed  by  endeavoredto  prove  fois  fundamental  idea 
the  cateipilhr.  This  begins  to  form  a  nest  of  motion  to  be  contradictory  to  itself,  in 
ai  SMo  as  it  quits  the  egg.  For  fois  pur-  order  to  overthrow  foe  tesfonony  of  expe- 
yo&Bf  having  aptm  a  thin  coating  of  silk  rience.  If  we  see  that  a  body  changes 
fttxmd  jfs  bodVy  it  cuts  filaments  of  wool  or  its  external  relations,  we  conclude  foat  it 
ArdoBB  to  the  thread  of  foe  cloth,  and  ap-  moves :  its  continuance  in  the  same  lelor 
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tioDfl  is  caUed  resf.  By  a  change  of  the  situ-  change  of  podtion,  by  ^duch  it  u  ascer- 
ation  or  relation  of  bodies  we  are  often  de-  tained,  it  is  either  absiluU  or  rdaiiot^  If 
ceived,and  confound  re«<  with  moHoru  In  a  body  passes  from  one  place  to  another, 
some  cases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  error;  this  is  called  (dwduU  nuftum ;  it  is  reUUwe 
in  others,  it  is  so  difficult,  that  many  centu-  if  we  consider  the  objects  to  which  we 
ries  have  been  necessary  to  dispel  the  iUu-  refer  the  motion  of  the  observed  body, 
aion ;  for  instance,  in  relation  to  the  earth  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest,  as  fixed, 
and  die  sun. — In  motion, we  must  consider  points.  With  regard  to  change  of  posi- 
the  cause,  the  moving  body,  the  direction,  don,  the  motion  is,  further,  either  common 
the  patii  described,  the  time,  the  veloci-  or  jproptr;  finally,  either  appamd  or  rted^ 
ty,  and  the  quantity.  The  mass  of  the  With  regard  to  the  powers  or  causes^ 
moving  body  must  be  taken  into  consid-  which  produce  motion,  it  is  either  nmpte 
eration,  since  the  quantity  of  motion  de-  or  compound ;  simple^  if  it  is  produced  oy 
pends  on  the  quantity  of  matter.  To  a  single  power,  or  by  several  powers  act- 
move  twice  as  much  matter,  requires  ing  in  the  same  direction';  compownd^  if 
twice  as  much  power.  The  direction  of  several  motions  meet,  the  yaiioua  direc- 
the  motion  of  a  body  is  the  line  along  tions  of  which  form  angles  with  each 
which  a  moving  point  proceeds,  either  for  other.  With  regard  to  the  direction,  the 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  way.  If  all  die  motion  is  either  in  a  ttnnghi  or  a  curved 
points  of  a  body  move  in  the  same  direc-  line ;  with  regard  to  the  velocity,  either 
tion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  tmi^nn,  or  QcceUratetL  or  retarded,  and 
motion  of  a  single  poiuL  The  line  de-  the  accelerated  motion  acain  is  either  uni- 
scribed  by  this  point  is  the  path  of  the  formly  or  variably  accelerated ;  and  the 
moving  body.  This  patii  itself,  if  in  a  retarded  motion  either  uniformly  or  variar 
straight  line,  represents  the  direction  of  bly  retarded.  (See  Mechanics.) 
the  motion ;  if  in  a  Curved  line,  the  direc-  Motmot  {prionites).  These  are  beau- 
tioQ  at  eveiy  point  of  the  curve  is  deter-  tiful  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  jay,  with  a 
mined  by  the  tangent  to  this  point ;  that  long  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers  of  which 
is,  this  tangent  shows  the  direction  of  the  are  flestitute  of  vanes  for  about  an  inch,  at 
moving  lK>dy  at  that  point  in  which  it  a  small  distance  from  their  extremity, 
would  continue  to  proceed,  if  it  ceased  This  conformation  was  supposed,  bv  some 
changing  itd  direction.  If  all  the  points  naturalists,  not  to  have  been  the  production 
of  a  body  do  not  move  m  the  same  direc-  of  nature,  but  to  have  arisen  from  a  ca- 
tion, the  motion  of  eaoh  point,  in  particu-  price  of  the  bird  in  tearing  away  the 
lar,  ought  to  be  observed ;  and  thus  we  vanes,  as,  in  the  young  birds,  these  feathers 
may  consider  every  motion  as  the  motion  are  entire  :  this  supposition,  however,  is 
of  a  point  By  the  space  described,  we  wholly  erroneous,  xhey  inhabit  South 
understand  the  distance  passed  through  America,  and  are  very  difficult  to  keep  in 
by  the  moving  point  Since  we  always  a  tame  state,  fit>m  their  living  on  certain 
consider  the  motion  of  points,  this  space  kinds  of  insects,  which  are  not  easily  pro- 
is  represented  by  a  line ;  and  thus  the  ob-  cured.  They  are  very  shy  and  timid,  and 
servation  of  motion  becomes  geometrical,  if  taken  when  old,  invanably  refuse  all 
Time  is  necessary  for  motion,  even  for  kinds  of  food.  They  are  sohtaiy,  never 
the  smallest  By  the  comparison  of  the  being  seen  in  flocks,  and  but  seldom  even 
space  described,  and  the  time  in  which  it  in  pairs.  Their  usual  places  of  resort  are 
IS  described,  we  find  the  velocity.  One  the  depths  of  large  forests,  where  they  may 
body  moves  quicker  than  another,  if  it  de-  lie  observed  amonff  the  lower  branches,  or 
cribes  in  the  same  time  a  larj^r  space,  or  on  the  grouiid.  They  fly  very  badly,  and 
the  same  space  in  a  less  time.  By  the  hence  build  tiieir  nesta  in  the  ground, 
quantity  of  motion  we  mean  die  velocity  using  the  deserted  holes  of  some  of  the 
combiuecl  with  the  quantity  of  matter,  smaller  quadrupeds.  The  nest  consists 
To  move  two  pounds  requires  twice  as  of  a  few  withered  blades  ofgraas,  on 
much  power  as  to  move  one  pound  which  they  deposit  two  em.  The  princi- 
with  the  same  velocity.  To  move  a  body  pal  species  are  the  b]ue-he»ded  motmot  (P. 
witii  the  velocity  2,  also  reauires  twice  as  momota)t  and  the  red-headed  (P.  domftey). 
much  power  as  to  move  the  same  body  Motte,  Antoine  Houdar  de  la,  a  distm- 
with  the  velocity  1.  Hence  it  follows,  guished  author,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1672, 
that  to  move  two  pounds  with  the  velocity  and  studied  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 
3,  requires  six  times  as  much  power  as  to  His  father,  a  hatter,  who  owned  a  small 
move  one  pound  with  the  velocity  1.  estate  at  Troyes,  called  la  Mdte,  destined 
Motion  may  be  considered  under  sev-  him  for  the  law ;  but  the  son  had  a  strong 
era!  dlfiferent    views.      With  regard  to  inclination    for   the    theatre,  and,    after 
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having    appeared  in  some  of  Molly's  into  terroa  of  peace.    He  was  among  the 
pbys    at    some   private   theatricals,   he  roost  strenuous  in  aasertine  the  liberties  of 
brought  out  his    first  piece,  Les   Ongi-  liis  adopted  countiy  against  the  preten- 
KOttx,  in  1^8,  with  so  litde  success,  that,  sions  of  Great  Britain.    We  find  him  as^ 
fiom  chagrin,  he  determined  to  join  the  sociated  with  the  Pinckneys,  Rutledges, 
Trappists.    The  celebrated  abb^  bouthil-  Middletons,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  con- 
lier  de  Raiic^  (a.  v.),  learning  his  resolu-  test,  and  sharing  with  them  the  confidence 
don,  dJBBuaded  him  and  a  companion, ^ho  of  his  fellow-citizens.    In  the  beginning 
meclitated  the  same  act  of  folly,  fix)m  of  the  war,  he  was  colonel  of  the  second 
taidng  this  step.    La  Motte    returned  to  regiment  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  mem- 
Paris,  and  began  to  write  for  the  opera  ber  of  the  first  congress  of  that  province, 
with  more  success.     He  brought  out  a  His  defence  of  Suflivan's  island,  in  1776, 
great  number  of  pieces,  and  was  soon  al-  with  344  regular  troops,  and  a  few  militia, 
bwed  to  be  inferior  only  to  duinaulL    He  and  particularly  the  repulse  of  Uie  BritLish 
next  ventured  into  the  field  of  comedy  in  their  attack  upon  the  fi>rt,  on  the  28th 
and  tragedy.    Though  some  of  his  pro-  June,  won  him  much  honor.    He  received 
ductions  were  unsuccessful,  lua  tragedy  the  tlianks  of  congress,  and  the  name  of 
hes  de  Castro  met  with  a  most  favorable  Moultrie  was  bestowed  on  the  fort    He 
reception,  notwithstandiog  its  many  faults,  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
His  Odes  and  Fables  were  also  much  ad-  dier-seneral,  and  put  upon  the  continental 
mired.    Having  undertaken  a  translation  establishment    At  Beauifort,  in  1779,  he 
of  the  niad,  without  a  competent  knowl-  repulsed  the  British  at  all  points,  with  a 
edge  of  the  laneuaffe,  he  involved  himself  handful  of  militia ;  and  he  seconded  gov- 
in  a  dii^ute  wim  Madame  Dacier,  on  ac-  emorRutledge  efficaciously  in  collecting 
count  of  some  remarks,  in  his  introductory  the  yeomanry  for  the  defence  of  Charles- 
essay,  derogatory  to  the    merits  of  the  ton,  when  the  British    general   Provost 
poet.     His  lUflexions  sur  la  Critique,  in  made  a  demonstration  against  that  place, 
reply  to  the  violent  work  of  Madame  Da-  About  this  time,  he  received  a  commission 
der,  Des  Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  Gouty  of  major-ffeneral  in  the  army  of  the  U. 
was  written  in  a  tone  of  moderation  :  the  States.    His  gallantry  and  conduct  were 
dispute  was,  however,  continued  fby  La  signalized  again  in  the  battle  of  Stono, 
Motte  in  his  Discours  sur  la  TragMie,  sur  and  in  the  pursuit  which  he  led  as  fiu*  as 
Ttlogtj  sur  rOde,  sur  la  FabU,  £c.)  until  Sheldon.    He  was  second  in  command, 
F^nSon,  who  was  called  in  as  arbitrator,  under    general    Lincoln,  at   Charieston, 
decided  the  question ;  and  J.  B.  Rousseau  when  the  place  was  besieged  and  captured 
rt*venged  the  honor  of  the  Grecian  bard,  by  sir  Henry  Clinton.    Moultrie  remained 
by  a  severe  epigram  on   his   detractor,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  un- 
dtfaer  paradoxiciQ  opinions  (for  instance,  til  he  was  exchanged  at  Philadelphia,  near 
his  objections  to  venae,  although  he  had  the  close  of  the  war.    On  his  return  to 
almost  always  written  in  verse,  and  with  South  Carolina  in  1782,  he  was  hailed 
more  success  than  in  prose)  involved  him  with  the  most  cordial  respect  and  grati- 
in  nunaerous  disputes,  and  drew  upon  him  tude  by  his  feUow-citizens,  who  elected 
many  epigrams.    La  Motte  always  kept  him  governor  of  the  state.    He  died  at 
his  temper  in  these  controversies,  and,  id-  Charleston,  Sept  27,  1805,  in  the  76th 
though  among  the  most  admired  writers  year  of  his  age.    He  compiled  two  vol- 
ofhi8day,neverindulged  in  an  acrimonious  umes  of  Memoirs  of  the  American  Rev- 
tone  towards  his  adversaries.    During  the  olution,  as  far  as  North  and  South  Caro- 
last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life,  he  was  lina  and  Georaia  had  a  pert    They  con- 
blind,  and  his  health  was  very  feeble ;  but  sist  chiefly  of^letters  written  by  civil  and 
he  preserved  his  serenity  and  kindness  of  military  officera  during  the  war.    Major 
temper,  and  died  in  1731.  Garden  has  included,  in  his  Anecdotes^ 
HoTTC,  Countess  de  la.  (SeeLamotte.)  &c.,  Moultrie's  lofty  reply  to  lord  Charles 
MouLDiif OS.    (See  ^efdteciurey  volume  Montague,  through  whom  brilliant  offers 
i,  page  338.)  were  made  to  him,  as  temptations  to  de- 

MovLTRiE,  William,  a  major-general  in  sen  to  the  British  side. 

our  revolutionary  war,  was  bom  in  Enff-  Moultrie,  Fort.  ( See  iS^iiMm'fMxiu/.) 

land,  but  came  to  South  Caroliiu  at  an  early  Mouin>,  in  heraldry  (from  mundus,  the 

age.  He  served  with  distinction  as  a  volun-  world) ;  a  globe,  having  a  cross  on  the  top. 

teer  in  the  Cherokee  war,  in  1760.  He  join-  Many  henudic  eagles,  as  those  of  Austria, 

ed  a  second  expedition  under  colonel  Mont-  Russia,  Prussia,  nave  in  one  claw  the 

gomery,and,in  1761,  commanded  a  com-  sceptre,  in  the  other  the  mound, 

peny  in  a  third,  that  forced  the  Indians  M ounier,  Jean  Joseph,  secretaiy  of 
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the  provincial  estates  of  Dauphin^  depa-  the  place  of  chtef^ustice  id  Canada,  ^th 
ty  of  the  diird  estate  of  this  province  to  a  considerable  salary,  virhich,  however,  he 
the  states-general,  a  man  of  uncommon  refused,  as  he  had  not  relinqished  the 
virtue  and  zeal  for  the  general  good,  v^as  hope  of  returning  to  his  country ;  and 
bom  in  1758,  at  Grenoble,   where  his  Geneva,  where  he  had  till  then  resided, 
father  was  a  merchant    He  was  educated  having  been  involved  in  the  revolutionary 
by  a  severe  pedantic  instructer,  whose  ob-  distuibances,  he  retired  to  Germany,  with 
stinacy  and  bad  humor  exposed  him  to  his  family^,  in  1795,  where  the  duke  of  Wei- 
much  su^ring,  and  was  afterwards  re-  mar  received  him  kindly,  and  save  him 
fused  admission  into  the  military  service,  the  castle  of  Belvedere  (near  Weimar), 
because  he  was  not  of  noble  birUi,  so  that  that  he  might  establish  there  an  institu- 
he  early  imbibed  a  hatred  against  oppres-  tion  for  the  education  of  young  men  from 
sion  and  privileged  orders.    Disl^dne  the  the  higher  ranks  (chiefly  young  English- 
commercial  profession,  he  devoted  him-  men).     Mounter   here  wrote    his  work 
self  to  the  study  of  law  at  the  university  De  Vlr^iAmce  aJttnbfu/U  aux  PkSosophes^ 
of  Orange,  and,  after  thiree  years,  became  aux  lYancs-Macons  et  aux  lUumirUes  wr 
an  advocate.    At  the  age  of  twenty-five  la  Revolution  m  France^  which  appeared 
years,  he  purchased  the  office  of  a  judge-  in    Tubingen,   in     1801     (Paris,    18^1). 
royal,  which  he  exercised  for  six  years  After  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  returned  to 
with  much  reputation.    His  open  declara-  France,  was  nominated,  in- 1802,  prefect 
tion  against  the  abuses  of  the  stamp  and  of  the  department  lUe  and  Vilaioe,  and, 
land  tax,  as  they  then  existed  in  France,  in  1804,  member  of  the  conservative  sen- 
and  against  tlie  mal-administration  of  the  ate,  and  in  the  foUowing  year,  was  made 
finances,  gave  one  of  the  first  impulses,  in  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.    He 
1787,  to  me  general  opposition  to  these  died  January  26^  1806.    His  son,  Ednoard 
oppressive  measures;  and  when,  in*  the  Claude  PkH^^  baron  (bom   1784),  was 
following  year,  the  severe  and  imprudent  auditor  of  the  council  of  state  under  Na- 
proceedings  of  the  government  oocasion-  poleon ;  in  1809,  became  secretary  of  the 
ed  disturrances  in  Grenoble,  the  public  cabinet,  and,  in  1810,  was  made  maUre 
voice  selected  him  as  umpire.    In  the  first  des  requites.    In  1815,  he  entered  into  the 
deliberations  /of  the-  national    assembly  chamber  of  deputies,  and,  in  1817,  was 
(of  which  he  was  a  member),  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state,  and  president  of 
conspicuous.    He  was  one  of  the  princi-  the  commLssion  appointed  to  settle  the 

yal  acton  in  the  scene  of  the  tennis-court,  liquidations  with  foreign  powers.  In  1819, 
uly  20.  UntU  the  events  of  the  5th  and  he  was  made  peer. 
6th  of  October,  he  took  an  active  part  in  Mountains;  the  largest  elevations  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  constiment  as-  the  surl&ce  of  the  earth.  Hills  aiie  dis- 
sembly,  and  the  resolution  and  honesty  tinguished  fix>m  mountains  by  inferior 
with  which  he  conducted  in  the  presi-  height  Several  mountains  together,  which 
dency  of  this  body,  under  circumstances  cover  a  plain,  are  called  a  group  of  moun- 
of  great  difficulty,  protecting  the  interests  tains  ;  mounUiins  that  form  a  series  of 
of  me  nation,  and  repelling  the  uniust  several  miles  in  length,  a  d^om  or  rie^  o/* 
attacks  on  the  royal  family,  secured  him  mountams.  Single  niountains,  rising  out 
the  esteem  of  the  better  part  of  the  com-  of  a  plain  country,  are  seldom  met  with, 
muni^.  But  when  anarchy  at  length  The  cavities  between  the  mountains  are 
prevailed,  and  no  hope  remained  of  re-  termed  valUys,  The  sea-coasts  are  gene- 
straining  the  fierceness  of  unbridled  pes-  rally  the  lowest  part  of  a  country,  which 
sions,  he  retired  fiSNn  public  life  to  the  I>au-  gradually  rises,  so  that  the  centre  of  a  con- 
phin^,  and  thence,  in  November,  1789,  de-  tinent  is  the  highest,  and  is  covered  with 
manded  his  dismission.  At  the  same  time,  consideFable  mountains  Thechief  moun- 
he  pubUflhed  an  exposition  of  his  conduct —  tains  are  connected  in  extenave  chains 
Exposi  de  sa  QmiuUe  et  des  Motifs  de  son  all  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
retour  en  Dauphini.  At  Geneva,  to  which  Ural  mountains,  which  separate  Asia 
lie  afterwards  retired  to  escape  the  per-  fix>m  Europe,  and  send  forA  a  branch  to- 
secutions  of  the  Jacobins,  he  published  wards  Nova  Zembla,  are  connected  vnth 
the  Appd  au  Tribunal  de  V  Opinion  pub-  the  Sevemoi  or  Sevous  ridge,  that  forms 
lique — a  work  written  with  freedom  and  the  boundary  between  Norway  and  Swe- 
boldness,  in  which  he  described  the  den,  and  a  part  of  Russia.  Another  chain 
events  of  October  5  and  6,  and  set  forth  stretches  from  Uie  northern  part  of  India 
the  causes  to  which  he  attributed  them,  to  Thibet  and  Cashmere,  where  it  forms 
In  1793,  he  went  from  Switzerland  to  the  highest  region,  not  only  of  Central 
London,  where  govemnient  offered  him  Aoa,  but  of  the  Imown  vrorld,  running 
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wwtward  through  Pcraia,  and  eastward  Tiidib  to  Gibraltar.    In  addition  to  theae, 

through  China.     From  the  highest  eieva-  some  less  celebrated  chains  extend  alonir 

tioD  of  Northern  Asia,  the  Bogdo  moun-  the  Nile,  through  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia  and 

laiofl,  which  separate  the  seats  of  the  Cal-  Abyssinia,  to  unknown  regions  in  the  in- 

mucks  from  those   of  the   Mongols,   a  tenor  of  Africa,  where  tliey  are  connected 

chain  of  mountains  under  the  name  of  with  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.    Thence 

Monart  runs  southward  to  Thibet:  anoth-  some  ridges  stretch  to  the  south  of  Africa, 

er,  under  the  name  of  JUak^  extends  to-  and  join,  perhaps,  the  Snow  mountains, 

wards  the  west  through  the  deserts  of  which  take  their  course  from  the  cape  of 

Independent  Tartary  and  Bucharia,  and  Good  Hope  towards  the  interior.    Next 

joins  the  Ural  mountains:  a  third,  under  to  Asia,  America    contains   the  highest 

the  name  of  Zemg-m,  in  Mongolia,  stretches  mountains.    With  the  Conlilleras  (q.  v.), 

eastward,  then,  turning,  forms  Cores  and  along  the  western  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru,                     ^ 

the  cliflb  and  islands  toward  Japan :   a  other  chains  of  mountains  are  connected, 

fourth  chain  consists  of  the  Altai  moun-  running  through  the  rest  of  South  Ameri- 

taios,  which  border  on  Siberia,  from  the  ca.    One  ridge  extends  through  the  isth- 

Iitish  to  the  Amour.    The  branches  of  mus  of  Darien  to  North  America,  where 

these  great  Asiatic  chains  are  innumerable,  it  nms  northward  along  the  western  coast. 

Between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  the  sending  off  different  branches  eastward 

Caucasus  (q.  v.)  is  situated.    It  sends  off  into  the  interior^  which,  in  all  probability, 

fafanches  through  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  join  the  mountain  ridges  of  Northern  Asia, 

Arabia,  which  form  the  ridges  of  Taurus,  m  the  extreme  nordi.    The  highest  known 

Lebanon  and  Sinai,  while    others  pass  summits  are  of  the  Himalaya  in  Thibet 

rouiid  the  Black  sea  to  Europe.    From  (particularly    the    Dholagir,    or   White 

the  Black  sea,  between  Moldavia,    Wa-  mountain),  which  has  been  made,  by  one 

lachia    and    Transylvania,    the   Carpa-  -measurement,   26,872    feet,    by   another 

thians  extend  through  Poland  and  Hun-  28)015    feet    high.     The    perpendicular 

gary,  and,  in  Silesia,  join  the  mountainous  height  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  of  a  {jeak 

regions  of  Germany.    The  Sudetes  run  belonging  to  the  Mustaff  mountains,  in 

between  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  sending  Central  Asia,  measured  by  the  English 

forth  branches  to  the  north  and   west,  colonel  Crawfurd,  is  about  26,500  feet; 

through  Lusatia  to    the   Saxon   Erzge-  that  of  Cbimborazo,  according  to  Hum- 

biige,    and  Voigdand.     The  Fichtelge-  boldt,-  21,440;  that  of  Mauna  Kaah,  on 

bine  and  the  'Diuringerwald,  or  Forest  the  Sandwich  islands,  18,400 ;  of  Cayam- 

of  Thuringia,  together  with  the  Eichsfeld  bourco,  20,000;   of  Antisana,  19,150;  of 

and  the   noithem   Hartzgebirge,  extend  Pinchinca,  15,940  (all  three  near  Quito) ;                    ^ 

through  the  centre  of  Germany.    The  of  the  farm-house  of  Antisana,  the  highest 

most    elevated  countries  of  Europe  are  place  inhabited  by  men,  13,434;  of  the 

Switzerland  and  Savoy,  whose  Alps  (q:v.)  city  of  Quito,  9560;   of  Mont    Blanc, 

are  connected  with  the  neighboring  chains  15,680 ;  of  Ophyr,  in  Sumatra,  13,842 ;  of 

of  Genna^y,  Italy  and  France.    A  branch,  Loucira,  in  the  French  department  of  the 

united  with  them,  the  Apennines,  running  Upper  Alps,  14,450 ;  of  Aiguille  de  I'Ar- 

tfarousfa  all    Italy  as  rar  as  Reggio,  is  gentierc,  12,804;  of  St.  Gothard,  9075; 

prollBDly  connected,  by  a  submaiine  chain,  of  iEtna,  10,93(>;  of  Fnrca,  14,040;   of 

with    me    mountains   of    Africa.     The  the  Brocken,  3716 ;  of  the  valley  of  Cha- 

Rhetian  Alps  stretch  between  the  Gri-  mouni,  3463 ;    passage  of  Mont  Cenis, 

sons  and  Milan;  the  Tridentine  between  6773;  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  1220.    The 

the  Tyrol  and  the  territories  of  Venice;  heights  of  these  mountains  are  inconsider- 

tbe  Norican  between  the  Tyrol  and  Salz-  able  in  proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  the 

burg;  and  those  of  Carinthia  between  Ca-  earth,  the  spherical  form  of  which  is  not 

linthia,  Cainiola,  Friuli  and  Istria.  0^  the  easentially  altered  by  them ;  for  the  height 

west,  some  branches  of  the  Alps  extend  of  Chimborazo  is  not,  to  the  diameter  of 

into  France.     The  Pyrenees  form  the  the  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1000. 

frontier  wall  and  the  principal  elevation  The  fonn  of  mountains  is  generally  coni- 

of  the  Spanish  peninsula.    In  Africa,  the  cal,  that  is,  gradually  tapering  from  the 

chain  called  Mas  is  the  most  famous,  base  upward,  and  terminating  in  a  more  or 

There  is  a  distinction  made  between  the  less  pointed  peak.    The  Alps,  in  Switzer- 

Gieat  and   Litde    Atlas.     The   former,  land  and  Savoy,  consist  of^  an  enormous                              4 

which   is,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  coliectSon  of  different  mountains,  disposed 

mountain  chains  of  Arabia,  runs  west-  in  several  parallel  chains.    The  highest 

wardly  to    Barbery,    separating  it  from  of  these  chains  is  in  the  middle ;  those 

Biledulgerid  ;   the  latter   reaches    from  which  rest  on  them  diminish  in  height  in 
▼oi-  IX.               7 
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proportion  as  they  recede  &om  the  main  true ;  but  that  it  is  healthier  abo,  can  be 
branch.    The  highest  ridge  consists  of  admitted  only  in  regard  to  a  moderate 
steep  rocks,  which,  with  the  exception  of  height    At  a  great  height,  an  indeacriba- 
the  declivities,  are  every  where  covered  ble  oppression,  combine  with  great  weak- 
with  ice  and  snow.    Between  the  masses  nes^,  seizes  upon  the  whole  body — a  phe- 
of  rocks,  that  crown  the  highest  chain,  in  nomenon  which  Saussure  attributes  to  the 
pyramidal  forms,  are  valleys,  in  which  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the 
snow,  and  ice  proceeding  from  the  half-  vessels,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  elas- 
meltedsoow,  never  thaws,  even  in  sum-  ticity.     The    interior   of   mountains*  is 
mer,    because    of  their   high   situation,  known  only  so  fiir  as  it  has  been  laid 
Lower  down,  on  both  rades  of  the  main  open  to  the  miner  in  wjoiking  mines. — See 
branch,  long  wide  vallevs  descend,  which  Denaix's  Tableau  orogrcqthimte  de  VEutope 
in   summer  are  decked  with  a  beautiful  (Paris,  1826, 2  vols.j ;  see  also  the  articlea 
green,  and,  where  their  situation  is  not  Mps^  Andes,  CordiueraSj  Hxaudaya^  &c. 
too  high,  are  pardy  planted  with  com  and  Mountain  Dew  ;   a   name    given    to 
fruit-trees,  partly  used  for  pasturage.    To  ffenuine    Scotch   whiskey,    because   the 
these  green  vales  deep  and  narrow  pas-  Highlanders  often  distil  it  in  the  moun- 
pages  descend  from  the  high  rocky  valleys,  tains,  to  evade  the  duty. 
These  passages  are  filled  with  everiasting  Mount  Auburn.     [The  novelty  of  the 
ico,  and  bear  the  name  of  glaciers,  (q.  v.)  following  undertaking,  as  far  as  this  couu- 
Those  chains  of  mountains  which  border  iry  is  concerned,  and  the  advantage  which 
on  the  main  chain,  present  the  same  ap-  would  result  from  similar  establishments 
pcarances,  only  on  a  smaller  scale  ;   for  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  our  large  cities, 
their   tops   likewise    consist  of  pointed  have  induced  us  to  allow  more  space 
rocks,  separated  by  such  deep  and  narrow  to  the    following   account   than   would 
passages,  which,  even  in  summer,    are  otherwise    have  Jbeen  deemed    proper.] 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  to  which  The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
succeed  verdant  valleys.    The  farther  the  has  commenced  the  establishment  of  an 
chains  recede  from  the  main  chain,  the  experimental  garden  and  rural  cemeteiy, 
more  do  they  diminish  in  hei^t    Every  in  Cambridge,  at  the  distance  of  four  or 
thing  bears  a  milder  aspect.     The  tops  five  miles  from  Boston,  on  a  spot  to  which 
of  the  single  mountains  are  more  rounded ;  has  been  given  the  name  ofMountMburru 
the    mountains   themselves   are    decked  The  tract  which  has  been  purchased  for 
with  a  beautiful  green,  and,  by  degrees,  these  objects  contains  over  80  acres  of 
lose  themselves  in  the  plains.    Countries  beautifully  divereified  ffround,  embracing 
covered  with  hiffh  mountains  present,  in  all  the  requisite  varieties  of  soiL    About 
the  summer,  dif^rent  climates  at  different  30  acres  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
elevations,  within  a  veiy  narrow  compass.  ex[)erimental  garden,  which  is  intended 
We  may  ascend  gradually  from  flourishing  for  the  improvement  of  horticulture,  in  aU 
and  delightful  valleys,  decorated  with  com,  its  departments,  ornamental  as  well  as 
fruit-trees  and  vines,  to  pastures  covered  useful    Compartments  ore  to  be  assigned 
with  odoriferous  Alpine  plenty  and,  near  for  the  particular  cultivation  of  aU  the 
the  declivities,  with  evei^reens,  and  per-  families  of  trees  and  plants  which  will 
cetve    the    vegetation    diminishing    and  endure  tiie  climate  of  New  England,'  and 
dwindling  as  we  advance,  till,  at  last,  all  for  the  location  of  green-houses,  stoves, 
organic  life  ceases,  and  the  cold  prevents  vineries,  orangeries  and  hot-bed&     The 
all  further  progress.     The  elevation  of  remainder  ofthe  land,  exceeding  40  acres, 
this  region  of  perpetual  winter  is  different  has  been  appropriated  for  the  cemetery, 
in  different  htitudes ;  it  ia  higher  in  warm  which  is  to  be  laid  out  in  conformity  to 
countries,  and  lower   in    cold  climates,  the  modem  style  of  landscape  and  pic^ 
That  the  air  is  colder  on  the  mountains  turesque  plantations,  and  to  be  intereected 
than  it  is  in  the  plains,  is  evident  from  by  numerous  carriage-avenues  and  paths, 
what  has  been  said.    This  is  to  be  attrib-  on  the  borders  of  which  are  to  be  nurial 
uted  partly  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  lots,  containing  dOO  square  f^t    These 
mys  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  are  to  be  sold  to  individuals,  who  will  be 
plains,  and  its  consequent  accumulation  at  liberty  to  embellish  them  in  such  man- 
in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  ner  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  their 
but  partly  also  to  the  greater  density  of  taste ;  and  the  funds  Aus  obtained  are  to 
the  air,  which  is  susceptible  of  b^ng  be  used  for  completing  and  maintaining 
warmed  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  thin-  the  whole  establishment    On  the  heights 
ner  air  of  the  mountains.    That  the  air  and  in  other  conspicuous  mtuationSi  sites 
on  the  moimtains  is  purer  is  certainly  will  be  reserved  formonuments  and  ceno- 
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to  illuitrious  meD.  It  is  not  in-  Much  interest  has  been  taken  by  the 
tended  that  there  should  be  any  tombs,  neighboring  community  in  the  success  of 
bat  that  graves,  which  may  be  formed  of  the  plan,  and  the  means  afforded  for  its 
bricks,  and  arched,  should  be  substituted,  execution  are  such  that  it  can  be  exe- 
aod  one  &mily  monument  placed  m  the  cuted  on  a  liberal  scale. — ^Rural  places  of 
centre  of  tlie  lots,  which  will  be  at  least  sepulchre  were  common  among  tlie  an- 
30  feet  long,  and  15  feet  wide.  The  cients,  who  allowed  no  grave^-yanls  within 
cemetery  was  consecrated  on  the  24th  of  their  cities.  The  Potters' Field  was  with- 
Septeznber,  1831,  when  an  eloquent  ad-  out  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
dresB  was  delivered  by  the  honorable  Twelve  Tables,  it  was  prohibited  to  bury 
judge  Stoiy,  to  numerous  auditors,  in  a  within  the  city  of  Rome.  In  the  mouii- 
fine  natural  amphitheatre,  constituting  tains  near  Jerusalem  were  the  tombs  of 
pait  of  the  ground.  A  plan  for  laying  out  the  wealthy  Israelites ;  and  in  a  garden  near 
the  ground  has  ance  been  matured.  As  the  base  of  Calvary,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
the  tract  which  has  been  designated  for  had  prepared  that  memorable  sepulchre, 
the  cemeteiy  is  abundantly  covered  with  in  which  was  laid  the  body  of  the  cruci- 
ibiest  trees,  it  only  requires  the  avenues  fied  Messiah.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  be  completed,  the  borders  planted  virith  selected  the  recesses  of  wooded  heights 
ornamental  shrubs,  bulbous  and  perennial  and  secluded  vales  for  places  of  intermenL 
floweret  the  underwood  cleared  out,  the  The  catacombs  of  Thebes  were  in  the 
fences,  gateways,  and  other  edifices,  erect-  gorges  of  the  wooded  hills,  on  the  oppo- 
ed,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  uses  de-  site  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  those  of  Mem- 
signed.  The  most  lofty  eminence  is  125  phis  were  beyond  the  lake  of  Acherusia, 
feiet  above  Charles  river,  which  |;racefully  from  whence  the  Grecian  mythologists 
sweeps  round  its  base.  Here  it  is  pro-  derived  their  fiibulous  accounts  of  the 
posea  to  erect  a  tower,  which  vrill  com-  Elysian  fields.  The  Athenians  allowed 
mand  an  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the  no  burials  vrithin  the  citv.  Illustrious 
beautiful  sceneiy  around  Boston.  On~  a  men  were  buried  in  the  Ceramicus — an 
hiD,  opposite  one  of  the  chief  entrances  to  extensive  public  cemeteiy,  where  were 
the  cemetery,  is  to  be  placed  a  small  the  academy  and  ffymnasium,  with  their 
Doric  temple,  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  superb  gardens.  Even  the  Turks  embel- 
tlie  performance  of  funeral  rites.  Lodges  lisn  their  burial-ground  with  evergreens, 
for  the  keeper  of  the  cemetery  and  ex-  and  that  of  Scutari  is  one  of  the  most 
pcrimental  gardener,  with  green-houses,  interesting  objects  in  the  environs  of  Con- 
bridgesi,  and  numerous  other  edifices  and  stantinople.  Throughput  Europe  there 
alrucnires^  will  be  reared  in  dififerent  parts  are  many  cemeteries  which  are  planted 
of  the  ground.  The  gatevirays  are  to  be  with  trees  and  flowers.  Besides  that  of 
in  the  E^ptian  style  of  architecture,  Pere  La  Chaise,  others  have  been  formed 
about  90  feet  high,  formed  of  Quincy  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  one  is 
grmite.  With  the  view  of  folly  meeting  about  being  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  exigencies  of  a  dense  and  rapidly  London,  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  cor- 
iocreasin^  population,  it  is  intended  that  respondent  with  the  wealth  and  extent  of 
sites  for  smgle  graves  shall  be  desienated  the  capital. — Besides  several  miles  of  foot- 
in  various  parts  of  the  cemeteiy.  It  is  by  paths,  there  will  be  such  an  extent  of 
sach  means  that  Pere  La  Chaise,  near  carriage-avenues,  in  the  grounds  at  Mount 
Paris,  has  been  rendered  so  interesting  to  Auburn,  as  to  afford  a  drive  of  three  or 
travellera,  and  such  a  fovorite  place  of  four  miles  in  extent,  one  of  which  reaches 
resort  for  tl)e  inhabitants  of  the  French  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill.  A  map 
capital.  The  garden  of  experiment  will  of  the  ground,  drawings  of  the  edifices, 
be  prepared  simultaneously  with  the  cem-  an  account  of  the  establishment,  and  judge 
elefy ;  the  nurseries  vrill  be  established ;  Story's  address,  are  to  be  published  in  a 
the  departments  for  cidinary  vegetid)le8,  single  volume. 

fivit,  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  Mount  Hofx,  or  Monte  Haup  ;  a  hill 

flowers,  laid  dut  and  planted  ;    green-  in  the  township  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 

houses  and  vineries  built ;  the  small  ponds  two  miles  nortn-east  of  the  town.    It  is  of 

and  meadows  convened  into  picturesque  a  conical  form,  with  an  acute  apex,  about 

sheets  of  water,  and  the  margin  diversi-  900  feet  high,  and  affords  a  fine  prospect, 

fied  -hf  belts  and  clumps  of  our  most  It  is  famous  as  having  been  the  residence 

splendid  native  trees  and  shrubs,  while  of  the  celebrated  Indian  sachem  Philip 

toeir  surfiices  may  be  spangled  with  the  (Metacora). 

brilliant  bloasoms  of  the  mpnpKcsa  and  Mount  Vernon  ;  the  seat  of  general 

die  other  beautifol  tribes  of  aquatic  pkints.  Washington.     It  is  pleasantly  sitoated  in 
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Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  on  the  Bouth  the  whole  East,  and  became  entirely  ab- 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  nine  miles  below  aorbed  in  his  desire  to  execute  it   In  1804, 
Alexandiia,  and  127  drorn  Point  Lookout,  he  had  completed  two  volumes  of  his  7\]^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    The  river  is  bleau  histonque  de  POrierUf  when  the  war 
here  two  miles  wide ;  and  Mount  Vernon  with  Sweden  made  him  apprehensive  of 
is  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  another  interruption.    He  asked  and  re- 
MouRADOEA  o'Ohsson,  IguatiuB,  bom  oeived  permission  from  his  government  to 
in  Constantinople,  was  descended  from  a  retire  to  the  country.   Here  he  continued  to 
rich  Armenian  family.    He  entered  into  occupyhimself  on  his  undertaking  during 
the  service  of  the  Swedish  embassy,  at  three  years,  and  gave  the  fruit  of  45  years^ 
tlie  Ottoman  Porte,  and  by  his  talents  at-  labor  to  the  world,  in  a  work  which  con- 
tained the  highest  diplomatic  honors.    He  tains,  in  three  separate  divisions,  a  complete 
was  made  c^g-^  cf*<^jEaire«,  knight  of  the  view  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    These  three 
order    of  Vasa,  and,  in  1782,   minister  divisions  have  the  separate  titles,  ThbUau 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary.  U«tori9iiecferOn'efi<(frhistory  ofallthena- 
Uis  knowledgeof  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  tions  under  the  Ottoman  government); 
languagesgave  him  the  means  of  acquiring  Jhldeau  gHUrtd  de  PEmpire  Ottonum  (a 
information  respecting  the  Ottoman  em-  view  ofthe  laws,  religion  and  cu8toms,&c.); 
pire  from  the  veiy  sources.    He  resolved  lastly,  VlSatoirt  de  la  Maison  Ottomane 
upon  writing  a  history  of  Selim  II ;  but  (finomOsman  I  till  1758).    The  whole  was 
this  was  superseded  by  his  plan  of  giving  nearly  completed   when   interrupted   by, 
a  full  picture  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    To  D'Ohsson's  death,  August  27, 1807.    The' 
this  work  he  devoted    himself  with  the  last  volume  of  this  work^  which  comprises 
greatest  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  with  in  the  whole  7  vols.,  appeared  in  Paris,  1824. 
great  difScuhy  succeeded  in  collecting  the        Mourning.    In  most  nations  it  is  the 
nrst  authentic  mformation  from  a  preju-  custom  of  bereaved  survivors  to  testify 
diced,  servile  and  jealous  people,  respect-  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  friends  or  rela- 
ingthe  national  customs  and  habits,  the  tives  by  some  external  change  of  dress 
interior  of  the  seraglios,  the  mosques,  and  and  deportment    Different  nations  have 
the  private  hfe  of  a  Turk.    With  the  ma-  employed  the  same  emblems  as  symbols  of 
terials  which  he  had  obtained,  he  pro-  themostoppositestatesof  the  mind,  being 
ceeded  to  Paris  in  1784,  where  he  prepared  governed    altogether   b^   their   previous 
his  work  for  the  press,  and  pubUshe<l  it,  in  habits  and  associations,  so  that  the  signs  of 
1788  and  1789,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  mourning  are  very  various.    Thus  some 
titie  of  Tableau  ginhvl  de  PEmpire  Otto-  wear  the  hair  long,  others  cut  it  off;  some 
man.     This  work  completely  answered  shave  the  beard,  others  allow  it  to  grow, 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  The  Eastern  nations  and  the  Greeks  cut  off 
respecting  it    The  beauty  of  the  typogra-  their  hair;  the  Romans  allowed  the  beard 
phy  and  the   engravings  occasioned  an  and  hair  to  grow,  in  mourning.    Different 
expense  which  exceeded  the  proceeds  of  colors  have  been  adopted  as  badges  of 
the  sale ;  but  D^Ohsson,  who  possessed  a  grief;  the  ancient  Egyptians  wore  yellow ; 
large  fortune,  was  willing  to  make  sacri-  thp  Ethiopians  gray ;  the  Roman  and  Spar- 
fices  for  the  embellishment  and  perfection  tan  women  white, which  is  still  the  color  of 
of  his  work.    The  revolution  interrupted  grief  in  Chma  and  Siam  ;  in  Turkey,  blue 
his  literary  activity,  and  he  returned  to  and  violet;  and  in  the  other  European 
Constantinople.    Selim  III,  who  honored  countries,  black  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
knowledge,    allowed    the    two  volumes  Some  have  attempted  to  trace  the  associa 
virhich  were  publiiihed  to  be  presented  to  tions  by  which  the  colors  acquired  theii 
him,  and,  far  from  being  displeased  at  the  character  to  natural  causes,  hut,  it  must 
disclosure  of  some  secrets,  ^ve  orders  to  be  allowed,  with  littie  success.    The  Je^vs, 
facilitate  die  learned  writer's  researches,  in  sign  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  rela- 
by  affording  him  the  necessary  informa-  tions,  rent  their  garments,  tore  out  their 
tion.    After  a  long  sojourn  in  Constanti-  hair,  and  wore  coarse  gannents  of  a  darit 
nople,  D'Ohsson  returned  to  Pari%  where  color ;  they  went  barefoot,  neglected  their 
he  found  hardly  any  traces  of  his  large  persons,   and   ])erformed    other   acts  of 
property.    Even  the  buildmss  where  he  penance.    The  tenn    of  mourning  with 
had  deposited  the  copies  of  his  woric,  them  was  short    Among  die  Greeks  and 
and  the  plates,  drawings,  &c.,  had  been  Romans,  it  was  the  custom  to  lay  aside  all 
destroyed  and  plundered.    Without  suf-  ornaments  of  dress,  to  abstain  from  the 
fering  himself  to  be  depressed  by  these  bath,  and  other  indulgences.  The  dress  was 
misfortunes,  he  devised  a  still  greater  plan,  also  of  a  dark  color  (except  with  the  wo- 
which  had  in  view  a  historical  picture  of  men ),and  the  period  ofmouming  was  about 
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ajear.  Aiium|^  the  anci^nta,  as  among  the  ones.    In  almost  all  grass  fields  when 

moderns,  pubhc  moumingB  were  common  they  are  mown,  small  Janes  or  furrows 

on  the  deiUh  of  a  distinguished  public  ben-  may  be    seen  among    the  roots  of  the 

efiKtor,    and  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  herbage ;  these  are  the  various  commu- 

empiie,  on  the  death  of  the  emperors.  nications  made  by  the  field  mouse  with 

Mou&zouk;  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  in  its  nest    Notwithstanding  they  are  preyed 

the  kingdom  of 'Tripoli ;  lat.  25°  54'  N«;  upon  by  owls,  hawks,  &c^  they  multiply 

km.  15^  51'  £.    It  is  the  residence  of  the  excessively,  and  sometimes  commit  great 

suhan  of  Fezzan,  and  is  surrounded  by  ravages  in  the  grass  fields. 
waUb  twenty  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick.        MousqcETAiRES  nu  Roi  (under  the  old 

The  houses  are  of  mud,  and  as  rain  is  rare,  French  regime);  mounted   companies  of 

are  durable.     Mouizouk  is  one  of  the  royal  guaras,splendidlyequipped,and  com- 

piealest  commercial  places  in  Afiica,  form-  posed  of  gendemen  of  noble  extraction. 

mg  the  centre  of  communicadon  between  One  of  the  companies  was  called  the  mous- 

the  central,  northern  and  eastern  regions  quetaires  gris,  fix>m  the  color  of  dieir  horses 

of  that  continent    Caravans  arrive  yearly  being  dapple-gray ;  the  other  the  mousqtie-' 

from  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Boumou  and  rioussa.  taiires   notrs,  in  which  the  horses  were 

M ousx  (ffifw).  This  genus  includes  not  black.  Their  arms  were  a  carbine,  sword 
only  what  are  usuaOy  termed  micef  but  and  pistols.  They  were  instituted  by  Louis 
abo  the  raU ;  and  under  the  common  XIII,  and  served  as  a  school  to  many  of  the 
name  of  ndce  are  also  underatood  several  most  distinguished  French  commanders. 
species  of  arvico2a,  &c.  The  common  Mouth  ;  in  most  animals,  a  cavity  in 
mouse  (M,  mu$adus)  is  not  a  native  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  but  very 
this  countiy,  but  was  brought  here  by  the  differently  formed  in  different  sorts  of  anir 
early  settlers,  and  has  now  extended,  with  mals.  It  commonly  serves  for  the  recep- 
dieiDcrease  of  population,  to  every  part  of  tion  of  food,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal 
the  continent  There  are  several  varieties,  with  the  interior  parts  of  the  body,  where 
distinguished  by  their  color,  the  rarest  of  the  food  is  assimilated.  In  the  higher  or- 
which  is  the  white.  The  mouse  makes  ders,  it  is  used  for  ma^cation,  the  cmis- 
a  nest  not  unlike  that  of  a  bird,  and  brings  sion  of  sound,  deglutition,  respiration,  suc- 
fbrth  several  times  in  a  ysar,  generaUy  tion  and  taste,  being  connected  with  or- 
having  firom  six  to  ten  at  eacn  litter,  gans  which  perform  those  processes.  The 
When  first  bom,  mice  are  naked  and  help-  u)wer  jaw  only  is  movable  in  this  di- 
lesBi  but  in  about  fifteen  days  are  able  to  vision.  Sbme  of  the  lower  orders  seem  to 
shift  ibr  themselves.  The  mouse  is  ca-  be  without  a  mouth,  and  to  nourish  them- 
pable  of  being  tamed,  and  exhibits  consid-  selves  bv  absorption.  In  birds,  the  external 
erable  attachment  to  its  keeper.  As,  from  parts  of  the  mouth  are  a  hard,  bony*sub- 
theirnumbere  and  depredations,  they  are  stance,  and  it  is  not  fitted  for  suction.  Inin- 
extremely  troublesome,  several  modes  sects,  the  form  of  the  mouth  is  very  various, 
have  been  devised  to  destroy  them ;  as  Moving  Plant  Ihedysarum  gyrans). 
catsi,  traps,  poison,  &c. — The  American  This  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  spontane- 
field  mouse  (M,  leucopua)  is  very  com-  ous  motion  of  its  leaves,  which  does  not 
mon  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  appear  to  depend  on  any  external  cause 
the  representative  of  tiie  European  spe-  that  we  can  determine.  No  sooner  has 
cies  {M.  tj^vatieua).  They  are  very  inju-  the  plant  acquired  its  temate  leaves,  than 
nous  to  the  farmer,  fit>m  destroying  great  they  begin  to  revolve  this  way  and  that ; 
quantities  of  grain,  which  they  hoard  up;  and  tiiis  motion  continues  during  the 
in  a  few  nights  they  will  almost  ruin  a  whole  course  of  its  vegetation.  The 
field  of  newly  planted  Indian  com.  whole  plant  is  very  seldom  in  motion  at 
This  mouse  is  about  three  inches  long,  one  time ;  one  leaflet  turns  frequentiy, 
and  has  a  streak  o€  a  mixed  dusky  and  while  the  other,  on  the  same  leaf-stalk,  is 
ferruginous  color  aJons  the  back ;  the  tail  at  rest ;  sometimes  a  few  leaflets  only 
is  dusky  above  and  white  beneath^ — ^The  move,  at  others,  nearly  all  will  be  in  mo- 
meadow  mouse  does  not  belong  to  the  tion.  These  movements  are  irregular 
genus  mitf,  but  is  an  arvieokL,  This  di-  both  in  time  and  in  their  direction,  and 
minutive  animal  occura  in  most  parts  of  occasionally,  in  a  very  hot  day,  the  plant  is 
the  U.  States  in  vast  numbers,  hving  in  entirely  at  rest  A  high  wind  will  often 
burrows  made  in  the  banks  of  drains  or  put  a  stop  to  these  movements,  but  they 
ttareewB.  During  the  warm  weather,  continue  both  in  the  night  and  during 
however,  they  make  nests  among  the  rain.  We  are  unable  to  excite  them  by 
grass,  very  similar  to  birds'  nests,  and  touch,  irritation,  or  any  other  art  that  w^ 
generally  containing  six  or  eight  young  know  of    The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
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Basin  of  the  Gan^,  and  is  by  no  means  made  such  progresB  on  this  instnimenf, 
conspicuous  in  its  appearance.  It  be-  without  the  knowledge  of  lits  fiither,  that, 
longs  to  the  leguminostB,  and  has  a  jointed  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  auditors,  he  per- 
pod,  purple  uowers,  and  temate  leaves,  formed  the  second  violin  in  a  trio,  with 
the  lateral  leaflets  of  which  are  compara-  the  greatest  precision.  It  was  now  evi- 
ttveiy  very  small.  dent  that  the  whole  soul  of  young  Mozart 
MoxA  ;  a  Chinese  word  adopted  into  was  devoted  to  music ;  his  mind  was  ab« 
the  European  languages,  signifying  a  sorbed  in  it.  Singular  stories  are  told  of 
lanuginous  or  cottony  substance,  which  is  his  sensibility  to  the  finest  differences  of 
burnt  for  the  purpose  of  cauterizing  the  tones.  Even  at  this  early,  period,  he  had 
skin.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  pre-  the  greatest  avereion  to  discords  and 
pare  their  tnoxa  from  the  down  of  the  rough,  shriU  tones,  not  softened  by  com- 
mugwort  (miemisia  ChineTisis).  bination ;  as,  for  instance,  the  sound  of 
Mozambique.  (See  Mosambtque,)  the  trumpet,  which,  on  one  occasion,  so 
Mozart,  John  Chrysostomus  Wolf-  affected  him,  that  he  fell  to  the  ^und, 
gang  Amadeus ;  the  ^reat  German  com-  pale,  lifeless  and  convulsed.  This  deli- 
poser,  bom  at  Salzburg,  1756.  At  the  cate  sensibility  is  apparent  in  all  the 
age  of  four  years,  his  father  commenced  works  of  Mozart  In  17C3,  when  young 
teaching  him  some  minuets  and  other  Mozart  was  seven  years  old,  tlie  family 
small  pieces  on  the  harpsichord.  He  only  made  a  journey  beyond  the  borders  or 
needed  half  an  hour  to  play  a  minuet  Germany,  whicn  spread  his  fame  univer- 
with  perfect  correctness  and  ease.  From  sally.  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
this  period,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and,  they  arrived  in  Paris,  where  they  remain- 
in  his  fiiUi  year,  composed  little  pieces,  ed  six  months,  and  were  ovem'helraed 
which  he  played  to  his  father,  who  wrote  with  attention  and  applause.  Here  voung 
them  down.  He  had  previously  been  so  Mozart  published  his  first  sonatas  for  the 
much  delighted  with  all  infantile  games,  harpsichord.  In  1764,  the  family  pro- 
that  he  would  forget  his  meals  for  the  ceeded  to  England,  and  performed  at 
sake  of  playing ;  but  from  the  time  court,  the  son  playing  on  the  king's  organ 
when  he  commenced  learning  music,  he  with  great  success.  At  a  public  concert, 
lost  all  taste  for  tlie  usual  amusements  of  symphonies  of  his  composition  only  were 
childhood.  Although  he  applied  himself  pei-fbrmed.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Paris, 
with  energy  and  activity  to  all  subjects  in  compositions  of  Bach,  Handel,  &c.,  were 
which  he  received  instruction,  music  was  laid  before  him,  all  of  which,  though  ex- 
tha  occupation  which  seemed  to  com-  ceedingly  difficult,  he  executed  widi  the 
pletaly  fill  bis  soul.  He  advanced  so  greatest  tnitii  at  first  sight.  During  his 
rapidly  us  to  surprise  even  his  father,  stay  in  England,  he  comi)osed  six  sonatas, 
wlio  was  constantly  with  him.  A  con-  which  were  published  in  London,  and 
cert  for  the  hnrpsichord,  which  he  wrote  wliich  he  dedicated  to  tlie  queen.  In 
in  his  fifdi  year,  perfectly  according  %o  tlie  1765,  the  family  went,  by  way  of  the  Neth- 
niles  of  tiie  art,  was  so  difficult  that  only  erlunds,  to  Holland,  where  Mozart  re- 
the  most  practised  |)orfornier  could  have  peatedly  |)erformed  on  the  organ  in  tlie  ca- 
])lnyed  it  In  his  sixth  year,  Mozart  had  thedrals  and  monasteries.  In  the  Hague, 
nircndy  made  such  progress,  that  his  ha  fell  dangerously  sick.  On  his  recov- 
futlier  was  induced  to  take  him  and  his  er}',  he  published  six  sonatas,  and  dedi- 
sister  Moi'ia  Anna,  who  was  also  a  musi-  cnted  them  to  the  princess  of  Nassau.  At 
cal  gpnius,  to  Munich  and  Vienna,  where  the  beginning  of  the  year  1706,  be  was 
the  little  artists  were  introduced  at  the  again  four  weeks  in  Amsterdam,  and  pro- 
emperor's  court.  The  unequalled  execu-  ceeded  thenCe  to  the  Hague,  to  assist  at  the 
tion  of  young  Mozart  excitod  universal  installation  of  the  stadtholder.  The  family 
suqirisc,  and  the  interest  was  heightened  next  visited  Paris,  and  after  having  l>een 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  anxious  only  to  twice  at  Versailles,  proceeded,  by  way  of 
please  real  connoisseurs,  and  appeared  Lyons,  through  Switzerland  to  Municli, 
litUe  affected  by  the  opinion  of  the  multi-  where  the  elector  gave  young  Mozart  a 
tude.  Thus  he  requested  the  emperor  theme,  on  which  he  composed  in  his 
Francis  to  send  for  Wagenseil ;  this  was  presence  without  piano  or  violin,  wrote 
done,  and  the  child  then  performed  one  down  the  music,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  concerts  with  surprising  execution,  of  all  present,  executed  after  having  fin- 
Till  this  period,  he  had  only  devoted  him-  ished  it  In  1766,  they  returned  to  Salz- 
self  to  the  harpsichord.  In  Vienna,  he  burg,  where  they  remained  till  1768,  and 
had  a  little  violin  given  him ;  and  when  then  made  a  second  journey  to  Vienna, 
the  family  returned  to  Salzburg,  he  had  The  brother  and  sister  peiformed  in  pras- 
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owe  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  who  com-  succesision.     After  having  completed  a 

nunooed  young  Mozart  to  write  the  mu-  comic  opera,  called  Im  Fitda  Giiardimera 

ae  for  a  comic  opera — La  Finta  Semplice.  (1775);  two  mm\  masses ;  one  serenata 

It  was  applauded  by  Hasse,  the  master  of  called  //  re  IPastore ;   and,  in   Paris,   to 

the  cbapelyand  Metastasio,  but  was  not  pei^  which  he  had  been  invited  a  second  time, 

loraied.    At  the  consecration  of  the  or-  a  gmnd  symphony  for  the  concert  sphribidy 

pfaan's  church,  he  composed  the  mass,  the  in  that  city,  he  went  to  Vienna,  in  his 

offaiariumy  and  a  concert  for  trumpets,  twenty-fourth  year,  where  he  engaged  in 

and  led  the  solemn  performance — a  boy  the  service  of  the  emperor.    He  satisfied 

of  twelve  years  old — ^in  presence  of  the  im-  the  great  expectations  which  were  raised 

penal  court.    In  1769,  Mozart,  who  had  by  his  early  genius,  and  was  the  Raphael 

been  made  master  of  the  concerts  at  the  of  musicians.     But  early  as  this  great 

Gouit  orchestra  at  Salzburg,  commenced  genius  developed  his  powers  in  his  t)wn 

a  journey  to  Italy,  in  companv  with  his  art,  he  remained  a  child  in  all  the  other 

fttber.     In  Rome,  he  undertook  to  write  relations  of  life.    He  never  knew  how  to 

down,  CD  hearing  it,  the  fanious  Miaerere,  govern  himself;  he  had  no  sense  of  the 

annually  sung  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  during  necessity  of  domesdc  order,  of  the  value 

the  holy  week,  and  at  that  time  kept  very  of  money,  and  of  the  need  of  moderation  in 

secret.    He  succeeded  so  well,  that  when  enjoyment  But  this  absent,  distracted  man 

he  sang  it  In  company  to  the  harpsichord,  seemed  to  become  of  a  hig&er  order  when 

Chiittofbri,  who  had  sung  it  in  the  chapel,  seated  at  the  harpsichord.    His  mind  ex- 

expressed  his  wonder.     In  Naples,  the  panded,  and  his  attention  was  absorbed  in 

scholars  of  the  ooruervatorio  dtUa  pieth  the  one  object  for  which  he  Was  bom — 

supposed  tbat^  the  magic  of  his  musical  the  harmony  of  sound.    He  preferred  to 

talent  was  in  the  ring  which  he  wore ;  play  in  the  night  till  early  in  the  morning, 

he  took  it  off,  and  then  their  astonishment  if  he  was  not  prevented.     He  uscudly 

increased.    In  Rome,  the  pope  made  him  composed  from  six  or  seven  in  the  mom- 

a  knight  of  the  golden  spur ;  in  Bologna,  ing  till  ten,  and  almost  always  in  bed  ; 

after  having  composed,  in  half  an  hour,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  would  com- 

an  antiphony  for  four  voices,  in  a  room  pose  no  more,  unless  he  had  something 

in  which  he  was  shut  up  alone,  he  was  to  finish.    Besides  music,  there  was  but 

elected  member  and  master  of  the  chapel  one  thing  to  which  he  appeared  devoted — 

of  the  philharmonic  academy.    As  he  had  billiards.    His  exterior  was  not  favorable ; 

engaged  to  compose  t^e  first  opera  for  the  he  was  short,  pale,  and  thin,  and  his  fea- 

camival  at  Milan,  he  was  compelled  to  re-  '  tures  were   not   striking.      Among   tlie 

fuse  similar  offers  from  Bologna,  Naples  works  of  his  which  have  remained  on  the 

and  Rome«    He  arrived  at  Milan  at  the  Crerman  stages,  and  which  ynW  always  be 

end  of  October,  1770,  and  there  composed,  the  delight  of  the  German  nation,  is  his 

in  his  fourteenth  year,  the  first  opera,  Idomeneoy  lie  di  CretOj  composed  1780,  at 

Mithridates,  which  was  perfonned  De-  Munich.     Of  his  En^fiihrung  aus  dem 

cember  26,  and  repeated  more  than  twen-  Serail  (his  fourteenth  opera  in  the  order 

ty  times  in  succession.    In  Verona,  he  of  time),  which  was  performed  at  Viennai, 

also  received  a  diploma  as  member  of  the  in  1782,  Joseph  II  said  to  the  composer, 

philhannonic  society.    Thus  honored,  he  ^  This  music  is  too  fine  for  our  ears ;  there 

quiued  Italy,  where  he  was  called  il  cava-  are  a  prodigious  number  of  notes  in  it." 

Herefiarnwhico,    When  Mozart  returned  **  There  are  as  many  as  are  proper,"  replied 

to  ^Izburg,  in  1771,  he  found  a  letter,  in  Mozart.    The  Marriage  of  Figaro  met  with 

which  he  was  commissioned,  in  the  name  of  the  highest  applause.    It  was  performed 

the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  compose  the  during  the  winter  of  1 787,  at  Prague.    At 

gnmd  theatrical  serenata  Jiscanio  in  Mba^  the  same  place,  Mozart  composed,  in  the 

for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  same  winter,  his  Don  Juan,  which  pleased 

arch-duke  Feniinand.    He  undertook  this  in  Prague  even  more  than  the  Marriage 

commission,  and,  in  August,  returned  to  of  Figaro.     Nevertheless,  this  opera,  on 

Milan  for  some  months,  where,  during  the  its  first  representation,  was  not  favorably 

festivitiesof  the  maniage,  Mozart's  Serena-  received  at  Vienna,  although  Haydn,  on 

ta,  and  an  opera  composed  by  Hasse,  were  this    occasion,    pronounced    Mozart  the 

pei^nned  alternately.    In  1772,  he  com-  greatest  of  all  living  coinposers.     After 

posed,  in  celebration  of  the  election  of  the  having  written,  in  1790,  Coaifan  TutUy 

archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the   serenata  11  and,  during  the  illness  which  caused  his 

Sogno  di  SeMme.    In  the  winter  of  1773,  death,  1791,  the  Magic  Fhde ;  La  CUmm- 

he  Gomposea  there  his  opera  Lucio  SHUa^  za  di  7\7o,  and  his  &mous  requiem,  he 

whkh  was  repeated  twenty-six  times  in  ^ed,  December  5, 1792,  in  the  thirty-sixth. 
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year  of  his  age,  according  to  the  opinion  The  former  manied  a  Bot^Ood  time,  and 

of  the  physician,  from  an  accumulation  died  in  1826.    His  eldest  son  received  a 

of  water  on  the  brain.    His  instrumental  post  in  one   of  the  government  offices 

compositions  (his  beautiful  symphonies,  at  Milan:    the  younger  son,  born  179S2, 

his  ethereal  iquartetts,  concertos  for  the  became  a  performer,  and  composer  on  the 

piano,  sonatas,  &c.)  will  remain  a  pattern  piano-forte. 

for  all  nations  and  all  ages.  He  has  equal  Mucic  Acid.  This  acid  has  generaU^ 
&me  in  sacred  music,  particularly  for  his  been  known  by  the  name  of  saccholadic 
grand  hymns  and  massea  His  requiem  acid,  because  it  was  first  obtained  from 
is  generally  said  to  have  had  the  following  sugar  of  milk ;  but  all  the  gums  appear 
origin.  A  count  of  Walseeg,  who  was  a  equally  to  afford  it.  To  obt^  it  ftt)m  a 
stranger  to  him,  came  one  day,  and  request-  gum,  we  have  only  to  heat  one  part  of 
ed  him  to  compose  a  mass  for  tlie  death ^f  this  substance  with  two  of  nitric  acid,  till 
his  wife,  for  which  Mozart  was  to  fix  his  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  and  of  car- 
own  price.  Mozart  required  100,  others  bonic  acid  is  disengaged,  when  the  dis- 
sav  200,  ducats,  but  would  not  bind  him-  solved  mass  vnW  deposit,  on  cooling,  the 
self  as  to  time,  wishing  to  give  the  work  mucic  acid.  The  pulverulent  acid  is  sol- 
perfection.  The  visiter  paid  the  price  uble  in  about  60  parts  of  hot  water.  It 
demanded  in  advance,  and  promised,  decomposes  the  muriate  of  barytes,  and 
when  the  work  was  finished,  to  give  an  both  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  lime.  It 
additional  sum,  and  to  call  again  in  the  scarcely  acts  upon  the  metals,  but  forms 
course  of  some  months.  During  this  salts  with  their  oxides.  According  to  Ber- 
time,  Mozart  received  the  commission  to  zelius,  mucic  acid  consists  of'oxvgen, 
compose  La  Clemenza  di  TUo  for  the  cor-  62.69,  carbon,  33.69,  and  hydrogen,  3.62. 
onation  at  Prague,  and  was  on  the  point  Mucius  Sc^voi^  (properly  Ucdus  Ma- 
of  entering  the  carriage  to  proceed  to  ciua  Ccrdus) ;  the  subject  of  a  celebrated 
Praise,  when  the  visiter  reappeared,  and  Roman  tale.  If  we  may  believe  the  story, 
reminded  him  of  his  promise.  Mozart  when  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  bad  be- 
npologized,  and  promised  to  attend  to  the  siesed  Rome  to  reinstate  Tarquin  in  his 
>vork  inmiediately  on  his  return  firom  rights,  Mucius  determined  to  deliver  his 
Prague.  He  commenced  the  mass  with  country  finom  so  dangerous  an  enemy, 
an  energy  and  interest  which  4ie  had  He  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
never  yet  felt  while  composing  any  of  his  Tuscan,  and,  as  he  could  speak  their  lan- 
otber  pieces,  so  that  his  'w'm  felt  great  ffua^  fluency,  he  gained  an  easy  intro- 
anxiety  lest  the  unusual  exertion  should  auction  into  the  camp,  and,  soon,  into  the 
affect  his  already  declining  health ;  indeed,  royal  tent  Porsenna  sat  alone  with  his 
Mozart  himself^  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ac-  secretary  when  Mucius  entered.  The 
knowledged  that  he  was  writing  a  requiem  Roman  immediately  rushed  upon  the  sec- 
for  himself.  His  wife  prevented  him  iarom  retary,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mis- 
continuing  the  work,  and  would  not  return  taking  him  for  his  royal  master.  Mucius, 
him  the  manuscript  till  his  health  was  ap-  unable  to  escape,  was  seized.  He  gave 
parently  perfectly  reestablished,  and  he  no  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  cour- 
nad  repeatedly  requested  it.  Mozart  tiers,  and  only  told  them  that  he  was  a 
nearly  completed  the  work,  when  he  was  Roman,  and,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  his 
again  oppressed  with  melancholy;  his  fortitude,  he  laid  his  right  hand  on  an 
health  daify  declined,  and  his  death  took  altar  of  burning  coals,  sternly  looking  at 
place.  Immediately  on  his  death,  the  the  king,  and,  without  uttering  a  groan, 
Tisiter  appeared,  demanded  the  piece,  and  boldly  told  him  that  300  young  Romans 
received  it  unfinished,  as  it  was  left.  This  like  himself  had  con^ired  against  his  hfe, 
composition  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  his  and  determined  either  to  destro}  him,  or 
scholar  Siiszmayr,  who  presumed  to  make  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  extraor- 
additions  and  alterations,  particularly  add-  dinaiy  confession  astonished  Porsenna, 
ing  those  instruments  to  the  sanctus  which  who  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
were  omitted,  and  arranged  the  whole  as  retired  finom  their  city.  Mucius  obtained 
it  is  now  printed.  Mozart's  works  equally  the  surname  of  Scmiola  (the  Leftfaanded), 
delight  the  mere  amateur  and  the  accom-  because  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand 
phshed  musician,  notwithstanding  the  by  burning  it  in  the  presence  of  ue  £tni- 
complete  novelty  of  their  character.  He  rian  king, 
explored  aU  the  sources  of  the  art,  and  Muck.  (See  JhnuckJS 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Mucus  (fit>m  /iv^a,  tne  mucus  of  the 
1^  the  richness,  purit^r  and  depth  of  his  nose) ;  one  of  the  primary  fluids  (Mf  the  an 
ideas.    Mozart  left  a  widow  and  two  sons,  imal  body,  perfectly  dis&ct  from  gelatin 
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and  Tegetable  mucus;  transparent,  glu-  to  2000  aspen  daily.   (SeeJJsper.)   Ashe 

ciiiotis,  thready,  and  of  a  salt  savor.    It  has,  moreover,  the  dispoaal   of  several 

cootains  water,  muriate  of  potassa,  and  places  in  the  imperial  mosques,  and  is 

soda,  lactate  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  phos-  concerned  in  all  the  promotions  of  the 

phateoflime.    The  mucus  forms  a  la^er  members  o^the  legal  profession,  he  has 

of  creater  or  less  thickness,  at  the  surnce  many  additional  sources  of  income.    In 

of  Uie  mucous  membranes,  protects  these  great   cities,  there    is   an    under  mufti, 

membranes  against  the  action  of  the  air,  who  receives  his  place  from  the  grand 

of  the  aliment,  the  different   glandular  mufti,  but  not  without  making  him  valu- 

fluids,  &c.  Independently  of  this  general  able  presents. 

use,  it  has  others  that  vary  according  to  MuoGEMDoar ;  a  village  in  the  Bavarian 

the  parts  of  mucous  membranes:  thus  the-  circleof  the  Upper  Maine,  in  a  valley  on 

mucus  of  the  nose  is  fiivorable  to  smell,  that  the  Wiesent,  remarkable  for  the  numerous 

of  the  mouth  to  the  taste;  that  of  the  stom-  caves  in  the  environs.    Some  of  them 

ach  and  the  intestines  assists  in  the  diges-  contain  stalactites,  and  others  great  quan- 

tion.   A  great  part  of  the  mucus  is  absorb-  tities  of  bones  of  unknown  animals. 

ed  again  by  the  membranes  which  secrete  MuooLETOf^iANS ;  a  religious  sect  which 

it:  another  part  is  carried  outwards,  either  sprung  up  in  England,  in  the  middle  of 

alone  (as  in  blowing  the  nose  or  spitting),  the  seventeenth  century,  so  called  from 

or  mixed  witli  the  puln^ary  transpira-  their  founder,  Muggleton,  a  tailor.    He 

tion,  or  with  excremental  matter,  &c.  and  on  associate  pretended  to  the  charac- 

MuEZZiN,  or  MuEDDiff,  in  Mohamme-  ter  of  prophets,  and  to  be  the  two  jwit- 

dan  countries ;  the  crier  who  announces  nesses  mentioned  in  Revelation. 

the  hours  of  prayer  from  the  minaret  Muhammed.    (See  Mohammed,) 

Five  prayers  are  repeated  daily,— one  be-  Muhlbero  ;  a  city  of  the  Prussian  ter- 

fore  sunrise,  one  at  4a wn,  one  at  noon,  ritories,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  cele- 

ooe  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  at  brated  in  history  for  the  battle  between 

sunset.    As  bells  are  not  in  use  among  the   Protestants,    under   John    Frederic, 

the  Mohammedans,  the  muezzin  proclaims  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Catholics,  under 

the  dme,  and  reminds  the  faithful  of  their  the  emperor  Charles  V  (q.  v.),  April  24, 

duty.     He  tells  them  at  day-break  that  1547.  {See  Germany ;  SmalcMic  League,) 

prayer  is  better  than  sleep,  and,  at  dinner-  MdHi^EiiBERG,  Henry  Erns,t,  D.  D.,  the 

time,  that  prayer  is  better  than  food.  third  son  of  Henry  Melchior  Miihlenberg, 

Mufti.  Grand  mufti  (called,  also,  by  D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  German  Luther- 
the  Turks,  shetk-VlisUim,  which  means  an  church  in  the  U.  States,  was  bom  in 
head  of  the  elected)  is,  in  Turkey,  the  New  Providence,  Montgomery  county, 
chief  minister  of  religion  and  law,  and  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  17,  1753.  He  was 
follows  in  rank  immediately  afler  the  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Phil- 
gmnd  viaier.  In  fact,  he  receives  from  adelphia,  and,  April  27,  1763,  being  ten 
the  sultan  honors  even  beyond  those  of  years  of  age,  sent  to  Halle,  with  his  two 
the  visieis.  His  election  depends  entirely  ,  elder  brotiiers,  to  finish  his  education  in 
upon  the  sultan,  and,  as  long  as  he  re-  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  to  study 
mains  in  his  office,  he  cannot  be  con-  theology.  In  1770,  he  left  the  universi- 
demned  to  death.  The  sultan  can  only  tv,  returned  to  America,  afler  travelling 
depose  him,  and  cannot  confiscate  his  through  a  considerable  part  of  Geri^iany 
property.  The  mufti,  as  interpreter  of  the  and  England,  was  ordained  the  same  year, 
Koran,  is  consulted  on  judicial  proceed-  by  the  Lutheran  synod,  and,  in  1774,  ap- 
ings, particularly  in  criminal  cases,  and,  in  pointed  third  minister,  and  assistant  to  his 
general,  on  all  afiaifs  of  importance.  He  mther,  in  the  Philadelphia  congregation, 
usually  gives  his  opinion  in  few  words.  In  1780,  he  accepted  a  call  from  Lancas- 
without  adding  the  reasons.  In  difficult  ter,  in  which  situation,  as  pastor,  he  de- 
cases,  he  adds,  ''God  knows  what  is  best."  voted  himself  assiduously  and  most  faith- 
In  his  signature,  he  calls  himself  the  poor  fully  to  his  duties,  until  the  moment  of  his 
ienant  of  God,  His  written  sentence  is  death,  which  occurred,  by  apoplexy,  May 
called  feivah ;  and  hence  the  mufli  him-  23, 1815.  He  was  a  learned  tiieologian, 
self  is  called  sahibt-feHvey  which  means  versed  in  the  ancient  languages  and  in 
raasterof  legal  decisions,  and  his  secretary  Oriental  literature,  and  possessed  consid- 
is  called yefva^emtm*.  The  tatter  remains  erable  acquirements  in  medicine,  chcnris- 
by  him,  deeides  cases  with  which  the  try  and  mineralogy,  but  i^  best  known  as 
mufti  does  not  wish  to  trouble  himself,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
and  presents  the  decision  for  his  signature,  botanists.  In  1777,  during  the  occupation 
The  fixed  revenue  of  die  mufti  amounts  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  being  a 
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strenuous  whig,  he  retired  to  the  country,  fltuffs,  finom  a  very  remote  period.    From 

where,  relieved  of  professionai  duties,  he  China,  this  art  was  introduced  into  India 

commenced  the  study  of  botany,  to  which  and  Persia,  and  was  practised  there  ibr 

be  enUiusiasticaUy  devoted  himself.    He  many  ages    before   it   reached  Europe, 

carried  on,  from  this  time,  a.correspond-  The  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  silk 

ence  with  many  of  the  distinguished  nat-  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and 

uralists  of  Europe,  and  with  the  principal  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  republic  that 

cultivators  of  botany  in  America,  and  con-  the  Romany  for  the  firet  time,  saw  this 

tributed  much,  by  bis  letters  and  commu-  precious  article.     For    many  ages,  silk 

nicataons,  to  learned  societies  of  which  he  bore  nn  enormous  price  at  Rome ;  but, 

was  a  member,  to  promote  the  progress  of  about  the  middle  of  the  sixtli  century, 

natural  science.    In  1786,  he  was  elected  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  two  monks 

a  member  of  the  American  philosophical  airiv^   at   Constantinople    fix>m    India, 

society ;  in  1798,  member  of  the  JVbdir-  bringing  with  them  the  white  mulberry, 

forachmder  Frtundt,  in  Berlin ;  in  1802,  and  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm.     From 

member  of  the  phUoBophical  and  pbyncal  Constantinople,  the  white  mulberry  was 

societies  of  Gdttineen,  and  various  other  introduced  into  Greece,  and,  about  the 

associations  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  year  1130,  into  Sicily  and  Italy.    The 

elsewhere..  His  letters  are  very  fi^quently  first  mulberry  that  was  planted  in  France 

referred  to  in  Wildenow's  Species  Planta-  was  livinff.in  1J02,  and  there  still  remain 

nun.    His  chief  publications  are  Cakdogtu  some  stocks  thai  are  apparently  of  nearly 

Pkmtarum,  and  Descripiio  libarior  Gmm-  the  same  age.    It  is  now  culdvated  and 

inum.    His  Flora  Lancastriensis  remains  naturalized  throughout  the  south  of  Eu- 

in  manuscript    He  has  also  left  much  in  rope,  and  in  some  of  the  central  parts  of 

manuscript  in  botany,  theology  and  ethics,  that  continent    In  southern  climates,  the 

MuKANNA,  Atan  Hakem  (called  also  leaves  appear  to  contain  a  less  proportion 

MokemnOf  or  Borkai),  born  in  Khorasan,  of  water,  and  more  of  that   sunstance 

775,  pretended  that  the  spirit  of  God,  which  causes  the  worms  to  produce  silk 

which  had  been  transmitted  from  Adam,  in  greater  abundance,  and  ofa  finer  qual- 

through  Noah  and  all  prophets,  rested  on  ity.    In  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Persia, 

him.    Beinff  }»ard  pushed  by  the  caliph  it  is  usual  to  g^ve   to    the  worms  the 

Mohammed  I,  he  burnt  himself,  with  all  branches,  with  the  leaves  attached  to  them; 

his   treasures,  in    Sam.     His   followers  but,  in  Spain,  Italy  and  France,  the  leaves 

were  called  MoveidUeSj  and  paid  him  di-  are  carefully  stript  fit>m  the  trees,  taking 

vine  honors.  care  to  despoil  each  tree  entirely,  other- 

Mulatto  (Spanish,  mroi)  is  commonly  wise  the  sap  will  be  unequally  attracted, 
used  to  signify  the  ofiipring  of  a  black  The  varieties  of  this  tree  are  very  numer- 
and  a  white.  The  mulatto  is  of  a  yellow  ous.  The  most  approved  mode  of  culti- 
color,  with  frizzled  or  woolly  hair,  and  vation  is  Ccom  seed,  and  is  practised  ex- 
resembles  the  European  more  than  an  clusivelyin  the  south  of  Frahce.  A  mod- 
Afiican.  The  descendants  of  Europeans  erately  fertile  soil  is  the  most  suitable.  In 
and  Iiidians  are  called  mesfizos.  (q.  v.]  the  U.  States,  the  white  mulberry  flour- 
In  Spain,  the  term  mulatto  is  often  appliea  ishes  as  far  north  as  the  forty-third,  and  as 
to  those  persons  in  whom  the  Moorish  far  south,  at  least,  as  the  thirty-second 
blood  has  been  mingled  with  the  Spanish,  parallel  of  latftude. — ^The  black  mulberry 

Mt^LBEBRY  {moms) ;  a  genus  of  plants  [M.  nigra)  is  a  tree  abqpt  as  large  as  the 
allied  to  the  nett]e,and  belonging  to  the  nat-  preceding,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
ural  fkmily  urticea.  The  species  are  trees,  but  which  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe 
bearing  alternate,  simple,  and  often  lobed  &otn  a  very  remote  period.  The  fruit  is 
leaves,  and  incou8])icuous  fiowers,  which  blackish  purple,  sugary,  with  a  slight 
are  disposed  in  amenta.  The  fruit  is  edible,  acidity,  and  very  agreeable.  It  Lb,  how- 
The  white  mulberry  (M,  alba)  is  the  most  ever,  m  perfection  only  for  a  few  moments, 
intercsunj^  of  the  genus,  on  account  of  the  and  that  at  the  time  when  it  can  be  de- 
leaves beuig  used  for  food  by  si  Ik- worms,  tached  from  the  tree  by  a  slight  shaking 
It  grows  to  tlie  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  of  the  branches.  The  Romans,  mdeec^ 
with  a  trunk  two  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  preferred  it  to  every  foreign  fruit  This 
The  leaves  are  often  divided  into  several  tree  often  yields  a  prodigious  quantity. 
lol)es.  The  berries  are  white,  sometimes,  The  leaves  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
however,  varying  to  red,  and  possess  a  those  of  the  white  mulberry  for  silk- 
sweet  and  insipid  taste.  It  is  a  native  of  worms. — The  red  mulberry  (Ja,  rubra)  is 
China,  and  the  Chinese  claim  the  art  of  a  native  of  the  U.  States,  and  one  of  our 
rearing   silk-worms^  and  manufacturing  most  valuable  trees,  from  the  properties 
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of  dia  wood.    The  leaves  are  large,  cor-  two  or  three  layers  of  the  same  are  then 
date,  entire,  or  divided  into  two  or  three  placed  upon  them,  taking  care  to  preserve 
lobes,  rough  and  hairy  while  young.  The  an  equal  thickness  throuffbouL    At  the 
fiujt  is  deep  red,  and  of  an  agreeable  su-  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  mass 
eaiy  flavor,  min|^ied  with  a  shght  acidity,  is  adherent,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  large, 
It  18  rather  rare  m  the  Atlantic  states,  hut  flat,  and  perfectly  smooth  table,  and  is 
is  abundant  in  the  west,  on  the  Ohio  and  beaten  with  little  wooden  clubs,  till  it  has 
its  tributaries,  and  on  the   lower  parts  attained  the  requisite  thinness.    This  kind* 
of  the  Missouri.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  cloth  is  easily  torn,  and  requires  to  be 
of  aix^  feet  and  upwards,  with  a  trunk  washed  and  beaten  many  times  before  it 
ax  feet  in  circumference.    The  wood  is  acquires  its  full  suppleness  and  whiteness, 
fine-grained,  compact,  strong,  and  solid.  The  natives  dye  it  red  and  yellow,  aod 
and,  by  many  persons,  is  esteemed  fully  also  make  a  similar  cloth  from  the  bread- 
equal  to  the  locusL    It  is  employed  in  fruit-tree,  an  allied  plant ;  but  that  from  the 
naval  architecture   at   Philadetphja  and  mulberry  is  preferred.    The  paper  which 
Baltimore,  for  the  upper  and  lower  parts  is  used  in  Japan,  and  many  other  coun- 
of  the  frame,  for  knees  and  floor-timbeis,  tries  in  the  East  Indies,  is  made  from  this 
and  fer  treenails,  it  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  plant     For    this   purpose,    the   annual 
locust,  but  is  scarce  in  our  ship-yards,  and  shoots  are  cut,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves, 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  any  quantity,  tied  in  bundles,  and  boiled  in  water  mixed 
For  posts  it  is  conmdered  nearly  as  lasting  with  ashes ;  afler  which  the  bark  is  strip- 
as  the  locust,  hut  it  grows  more  slowly,  ped  off  bv  longitudinal  incisions,  and  de- 
and  reauires  a  richer  coil.    These  quaU-  prived  of  the  brown  epidermis.    The  baric 
lies  of  the  wood  have  induced  Micbaux  to  of  the  more  tender  shoots  is  separated 
recommend  its  introduction  into  the  Euro-  from  the  rest,  as  it  furbishes  a  very  white 
pean  forests.     Some  experiments   have  paper  for  writing,  while  that  produced  by 
been  instituted  in  France,  to   ascertain  the  remainder  is  coarse  and  gray,  and 
whether  the  leaves  were  proper  for  silk-  serves  fer  wrapping,  or  similar  purposes. 
worms ;  but  the  result  was  unnivorable.   A  The  writing-paper  is  not  suitable  for  quiUs, 
much  less  quantity  was   obtained  than  and  these  nations  employ  hair  pencils,  or 
from  worms  fed  on  the  white  mulberry,  the  feathers  of  birds.    For  painting,  they 
and  there  was  a  greater  mortatity :  the  make  use  of  wooden  blocks ;  and  this,  as 
worms,  however,  did   not  seem    to  be  well  as  the  writing,  can  only  be  executed 
awareof  the  change,  even  when  the  leaves  on  one  side.    Silk-worms  will  eat  the 
were  mixed. — The  paper  mulberry  has  leaves  of  this  tree  indiscriminately,  even 
now  been  separated  from  the  genud  moritf,  when  mixed  with  those  of  the  white  mul- 
and  placed  under  an  aUied  one,— frroiM^o-  berry.    The  fustic  tree  is  now  referred  to 
ndia.    It  difiers  from  the  true  mulberries  the  genus  hnniswndia,    (See  Fusiie.) 
in  having  the  female  flowers  collected  into  Mulciber.    (See  Vulcan,) 
a  globular  mass,  which  acquires  a  bright-  Muldau.    (See  MMom,) 
red  cok>r.    The  tree  is  of  a  moderate  size,  Mule  is  the  produce  of  a  jackass  with 
bearing  leaves  which  are  either  simple,  or  a  mare,  and  has  a  large,  clumsy  head,  long, 
divided  into  lobes,  more  or   less  deep,  erect  ears,  a  short  mane,  and  a  thin  taU. 
rough  above  and  hairy  beneath.    It  was  The  produce  of  a  she-ass  and  a  stallion, 
originally  from  India  and  Japan,  but  is  called  bttrdeau  by  Bufibn,  is  a  much  infe- 
uow  very  commonly  cultivated  in  Europe,  rior  animal.    The  head  is  long  and  thin, 
and  succeeds  even  in  the  more  northern  the  ears  are  like  those  of  a  horse,  the  mane 
parts.  It  is  equally  common  about  houses,  is  short,  and  the  tail  well  filled  with  hair, 
in  many  pails  of  the  U.  States.    For  a  The  former,  or  muU,  commonlv  so  called, 
long  time,  the  female  plant  Was  unknown  is  much  valued  for  the  saddle,  and  for 
in  Europe,  and,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  drawing  carriages,  in  Spain,  Portuf^al,  Ita- 
exceedingly  rare  in  this  country.     The  ly,  the  East,  and  in  Spanish  Amenca.    In 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  make  a  kind  of  these  countries,  where  great  attention  is 
clothing  from  the  bark  of  this  tree,  in  the  paid  to  the  breed,  it  is  very  well-limbed, 
fellowinff  manner:    Twigs  of  about  an  as  tall  as  the  horse,  but  not  so  handsome, 
inch  in  diameter  are  cut,  and  deprived  of  especially  about  the  head  and  tall.    These 
their  berk,  which  is  divided  into  strips,  animal^  are  mostly  sterile ;  some,  indeed, 
and  left  to  macerate  for  some  time  in  run-  have  thouffht  that  they  are  altogether  in- 
ning water :  afler  the  epidermis  has  been  capable  o/producing  their  kind ;  but  some 
scraped  ofi^  and  while   yet   moist,  the  few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  fe- 
strips  are  laid  out  upon  a  plank,  in  such  a  male  mules  have  had  foals,  and  in  which 
manner  that  they  touch  at  the  edges,  and  the  male  has  impregnated  females,  both 
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of  the  ass  and  hone  species ;  but  such  in-  the  Pacific  ocean,  lyfiijr«between  lat.  9°  &• 
stances  are  very  rare.  Mules  have  been  and  12°  N^  and  Ion.  160^  and  177°  E.  It 
much  employed,  both  in  ancient  and  mod-  is  composed  of  the  groups  of  Browne, 
ern  times.  The  Roman  ladies  bad  oqui-  Raiick,  Radack,  Scarborough  and  King»- 
pages  drawn  by  mules ;  and,  at  this  day,  in  mill  The  name  is  also  applied,  in  a  more 
8{)ain,  the  coaches  of  the  nobility,  and  limited  sense,  to  a  small  group  of  islands 
even  of  the  princes,  are  usually  drawn  by  in  the  soutliem  part  of  the  group  of  Ra- 
•  them.  Savoy  produces  very  large  ones,  dack,  lat  €P  N.,  Ion.  173^  £.  This  group 
but  the  finest  are  bred  in  Spain.  Mules  was  examined  by  lieutenant  Percival,  in 
are  chiefly  used  in  countries  where  there  the  U.  States  schooner  Dolphin,  in  1825, 
are  rocky  and  stony  ways,  as  about  the  more  fuiJv  than  had  been  previously  done. 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  &c.  They  are  some-  (See  Paulding's  Cruise  in  Uie  Pacific,  and 
times  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  high.  They  Visii  to  the  JmUgrave  Idands^  New  York, 
are  very  proper  for  lai^  burdens,  and  are  1831.)  The  islands  are  low,  of  a  coral 
remarkably  sure-footed.  They  are  much  fonnation,  and  producing  the  cocoa  and 
stronger  for  draught  than  our  horses,  are  bread-fruit  trees.  The  inhabitants  are  live- 
often  as  thick-set  as  dray-horses,  and  will  -  ly,  intelli^nt,  timid  and  eeiitle.  The  group 
travel  several  months  together,  with  six  or  fonns  a  circular  chain  of  narrow  strips  of 
eight  hundred  weight  on  theu*  backs,  land,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  enclosing  an 
They  are  much  hardier  than  the  horse,  inland  sea  140  miles  in  circumference, 
cheaper  kept,  sul^ect  to  fewer  diseases,  Mulgrave,  Constantine  John  Phippa, 
and  will  live  and  work  twice  as  long,  lord,  born  in  1744,  early  entered  the  naval 
They  take  so  much  after  die  mare  from  service.  In  1773,  the  British  govemmeat 
which  they  are  bred,  that  they  may  be  pro-  having  determined  to  send  out  an  expedi- 
cured  of  any  kind,  light  or  strong,  as  the  tion  to  reach  the  noith  pole,  captain  Phipps 
owner  pleases.  The  stubbornness  com-  received  the  command  of  the  two  bomb- 
plained  of  in  them  is  owing  only  to  ill  vessels,  Racehorse  and  Carcass,  destined 
treatment.  for  the  voyage.    The  latter  was  command- 

Muce,  in  manufactures ;  a  machine,  in-  ed  by  lieutenant  Lutwidge,  under  whom 

vented  by  Crompton,  in  1779,  for  produc-  Nelson  was  cockswaid.    The  expedition 

ing  finer  yarn  than  was  spun  by  the  ma-  left  the  Nore  June  4tli,  and  on  the  29th 

chines  previously  in  use,  and  which  has  arrived  off  Spitzbergen.    It  returned  in 

now  nearly  superseded  the  jenny.    (See  September  of  the  same  year,  after  having 

CcltUm    Manitfadwrt.)^      For   producing  reached  80°  48^  of  nordi  ladtude,  beyond 

threads  of  the  finest  kmd,  a  process  is  ne-  which  an  unbroken  and  impenetrable  field 

cessary  which  is  called  t^etchin^^  and  seemed  to  stretch  to  the  pole.    Lord  Mul- 

which  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  per-  grave  inherited  his  tide  (Irish)  on  the  death 

formed  with  carded  cotton  upon  a  com-  of  his  &ther,  in  1775,  and  was  afterwards 

mon  spinning-wheel.    In  this  operation,  commissioner  of  the  admiralty.    He  died 

portions  of  yam  several  yards  long  are  in  1793. — See  his  Journal  q/*  a  Voyage  Uh- 

forcibly  stretched  in  the  direction  of  their  wards  fhtNoHh  Pole  (London,  1774). — ^His 

length,  with  a  view  to  elongate  and  re-  brother  Henrywas  bom  in  1755,  entered  the 

duce  those  places  in  the  yam  which  have  army  in  177^  served  in  N.  America,  as  aid 

a  greater  diameter  and  ore  less  twisted  to  general  Knyphausen,  and  returned  with 

than  the  other  parta,  so  that  the  size  and  the  rank  of  heutenant-colonel.    In  1781, 

twist  of  the  thread  may  become  uniform  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament,  and 

throughout     To  efiect  the  process  of  entered  fully  into  Pitt's  system  of  politics, 

stretching,  the  spindles  are  mounted  upon  In  1792,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 

a' carriage,  which  is  moved  back  and  for-  Constantine  John,  he  succeeded  to  the  tide 

wards  across  the  floor,  receding  when  the  and  family  estate.    On  the  breaking  out 

threads  are  to  be  stretched,  and  returning  of  the  French  war,  he  was  employed  in 

when  they  are  to  be  wound  up.  The  yam  some   confidential  mission  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

produced  by  mvle-spinning  is  more  per-  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804,  made  him  chancellor  of 

feet  than  any  other,  and  is  employed  in  the  duchy  ofLancaster,  and  in  1807  he  was 

the  fabrication  of  the  finest  articles.    The  ^nominated  firet  lord  of  the  admiralty.    In 

sewing-thread  spun  by  mules  is  a  combi-  1812,  he  was  removed  from  the  admiralty 

nation  of  two,  four,  or  six  constituent  to  be  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and 

threads,  or  plies.  -  Threads  have  been  pro-  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount  and 

duced  of  such  fineness,  that  a  pound  of  earl,  by  the  title  of  viscount  Mnmuadnf  tmd 

cotton  has  been  calculated  to  reach  167  earl  of  Mulgrave,    In  1818,  he  resigned 

miles.  the  place  of  master-general  of  the  ord- 

MoLGRAVE  Islands  ;  an  archipelago  in  nance  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  but  wa% 
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bj  a  special  Mreement^  lo  hold  a  seat  in  ergy  of  ezpreaaion,  which  appear  even  in 

the  cabinet    IJe  died  in  1831.    His  son,  his  school  exorcises.    Being  intended  for 

Lofd  Noimanby  (q.  v.)  succeeded  to  his  the    church,   he  went  to  Gottingen  in 

dsies.  1769,  where  his  teachers  were  Midiaelis, 

M  ouc ;  an  island  of  the  Hebrides.    Its  Walch,  Less  and  Miller,  and  his  favorite 

extreme  length  is  35  miles,  and  its  greatest  studies,  exegesis  and  ecclesiastical  histoiy. 

breadth  is  30 ;  superficial  area,  490  square  The  influence  of  Sch)6zer  soon  mduced 

milea.     The  island  is,  for  the  most  part,  him  to  renew  his  historical  studies,  the 

nigeed  and  mountainous ;  and  Benmore,  first  firuits  of  winch  appeared  in  his  B^Uuan 

thehighest  mountain,  is  supposed  to  be  Cknbricum   (1772).     On   his   return   to 

elevated  three  thousand  feet  above  the  Schaffhausen,  MiiUer  preached  with  sue-: 

level  of  the  sea.    Agriculture,  of  recent  cess,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 

yeaia,  has  been  gready  improved.    The  in  the  gymnasium.  Here  he  formed  an  inti- 

liiid  is  more  peciuiariy  adapted  for  graz-  macy  with  Charles  Victor  von  Bonstetten, 

in^  and  there  is  a  veiy  hardy  race  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  admirable  Lettera 

black  cattle,  of  small  size.    A  considera-  of  a  youn^  Scholar  to  his  Friend  (in  Ger- 

bfe  quantity  of  kelp  is  made.    The  prin-  man,  pubhshed  in  1802).    Bonstetten  pro- 

emal  village  is  Tobermory.    Populiuion,  cured  Uim  the  place  of  family  tutor,  at 

daoa    Lon.  6°  W. ;  lat  56°  SO'  ri.    Be-  Geneva ;  and  the  celebrated  Bonnet  after- 

tweeo  it  and  the  main  land  of  Ax^U  and  wards  received  him  into  his  house.    The 

InremesB  sbues,  is  the  sound  of  MulL  years  1777  and  1778  were  spent  in  excur- 

MuixsiN.     The   common   European  sions  through  Switzerland,  in  studying 

muflein  ^veHmscum    thapnu)  is  now  so  the  sources  of  Bwias  hii^oiy,  and  the  an- 

eztenaively  diffused   throughout  the  U.  cient  classics.    During  the.  winter  of  1778, 

So^ea,  ai^;>oaring  often  at  a  distance  firom  he  delivered  lectures  on  universal  histoiy. 

habitations,  that  most  people  can  with  dif-  The  substance  of  these  lectures  is  given 

ficuhy  be  persuaded  that  it  is  not  really  a  in  the  Twenty-four  Books  of  Universal 

native.    It  grows'  in  old  fields,  toad-aides.  History,  which  form  the  three  first  vol- 

Scc^  in  barren  soil,  and  is  a  conspicuous  umes  of  his  works.    The  fiist  volume  of 

pbitt.  The  root  is  biennial ;  the  stem  aim-  his  History  of  the  Swiss  was  published  at 

pie,  eylindrical,  two  or  three  feet  high,  Berne  (the  tide-page  said  Boston)  1780, 

and,  together  widi  the  leaves,  is  covered  and  he  soon  after  went  to  ^erUn,  where 

wiiha  veiy  thickdowiL    The  flowers  are  he  pnhlishGd  his  Essais  kistoriques,    Al- 

^Ilow,  almost  sessile,  and  are  difiposed  though  Frederic  II  (the  Great)  received 

in  a  long  cylindrical  ^ke.    It  is  of  very  him  with  distinctioii,  no  provision  wna 

little  utility,  and  is  avoided  by  all  ani-  made  for  him,  and  he  vras  disappointed  in 

mali  exeept  goats.    About  eighty  species  his  expectations  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the 

of  muUein  are  known,  most   of  them  academy ;  he  therefore  left  Berlin,  and 

natives  of  the  regions  about  the  Mediter-  became  professor  of  history   at   Cassel 

ranean.  (l^^^j*     ^^^  ^®  produced  his  treatises 

Mth.i.ER,  John.    (See  Regvmumianua.)  De  Vbjflumce  desAnciens  surlesModemeSf 

MthLEMj  John  von,  the  celebrated  his-  and  De  V^^tablissement  de  la  Domination 

torian,  bom  at  Schaffhausen,  in  1752,  was  temporelle  du  souverain  Pontife  au  8me, 

the  son  of  a  preacher  and  schoolmaster  SUcU.    In  1783,  M^iller  returned  to  Ge- 

tfaeie,  and  was  indebted  to  his  maternal  iieva,  and  renewed  his  examination  of  the 

giandfiither  for  the  future  bent  of  his  documents  of  the  history  of  Switzerland. 

mind.    Before  he  had  learned  to  read,  he  In  178(>,  he  was  invited  to  Mentz  by  the 

had  become  fsoniliar  with  the  principal  elector,  with  the  post  of  librarian  and 

events  of  Swiss  history,  through  the  con-  court  counsellor,  and  here  published  a 

vemtion  of  the  kind  and  enthusiastic  old  new  edition  of  the  first  volume,  with  a 

man.    His  diminutive  size,  shortness  of  second  volume  of  his  history.    Some  po- 

si^t,  and  delicate  constitution,  prevented  htical  treadsee,   which  he  published  at 

hmi  fiom  enjjaging  in  the  sports  of  bis  Mentz,  contributed  to  extena  his  reputa- 

age,  while  his  studious  disposition  and  tion,  and  to  raise  him  to  higher  dignities 

warm  heart  excited  the  hopes  and  won  at  the  electoral  court    In  1791,  the  em- 

the  affoetions  of  his  elders.    At  the  age  of  perdr  created  him  baron  of  the  empire. 

nineyears,  he  wrote  a  histoiY  of  his  native  with  a  patent  of  nobility.  When  Mentz  foil 

city;  and  to  the  ancient  claaacs,  which  into  the  hands  of  the  PYench  (1792),  Mfil- 

he  began  to  read  secretly  in  his  13th  year,  ler,  who  had  no  sympathies  with  the  revo- 

be  was  indebted  for  tlmt  love  of  liberty,  lution,  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  made  a 

and  moral  grandeur,  tiiat  clearness  and  member  of  the  privy  chancery  of  court 

method  q€  tm>u|^t,  and  elegance  and  en-  and  state.    His  piamphlets  on  the  oceamn 

vol-  IX.  8 
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of  the  separate  peace  of  PniSBia,  Die  Ue-  'written  treatiees  on  the  Golden  Horn  ; 
hereilungm  vnd  dor  Rtuhsfiiede  (1795),  on  the  Oriffin  and  Decline  of  Historiopa- 
and  those  entided  Die  Gtfakrm  der  Z«tf,  phy  in  Icetend ;  on  the  Importance  ofthe 
and  Deu  sichenU  MUtd  xwn  IHeden  (17971  Icelandish  Language ;  and  Ueber  die  Echi- 
are  master-pieces  of  eloquence.  In  1800,  htU  der  Asale&t,  Since  1815,  he  has 
he  was  appointed  first  keeper  of  the  im-  been  the  editor  of  the  Copenhagen  Literary 
peiial  libraiy,  and  now  round  time  to  Journal  (£io6entom«iketoeitfeJ^^2eiTefimig>-- 
devote  to  his  historical  studies,  which  had  er),  which,  since  1821,  has  appeared  un- 
been  interrupted  by  his  political  duties  der  the  title  of  the  Danish  Literaiy  Gazette 
and  the  troubled  state  ofthe  countiy.  In  (Dansk  LUerahar-TKdende), 
1804,  he  left  Vienna,  and  went  to  Berlin,  Mcller,  John  Gotthard  von,  one  ofthe 
wh«re  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  most  eminent  engravers  of  Germany,  bom 
studies.  Several  treatises  which  hepub-  in  Wfirtembeiv,  1747,  early  displayed  so 
lished  on  the  History  of  Frederic  11,  on  much  talent,  that  the  duke  sent  him  to 
the  Decline  of  Liberty  amonff  the  An-  Paris  in  1770.  Here  he  studied  engrav- 
cientB,  &c.  are  contained  in  me  eighth  ing  under  the  celebrated  Wille,  made 
volume  of  his  works.  He  was  prerarinff  rapid  prosress,  and  was  chosen  member 
materials  for  writing  the  histoiy  of  Pred-  of^tbe  academy  of  arts.  He  was  soon  after 
eric  the  Great,  when  the  battle  of  Jena  invited  to  Stuttgaid,  by  the  duke  of  Wtir- 
put  a  stop  to  his  labors.  Napoleon  had  a  tembeig,  as  professor  of  the  academy  in 
conversation  with  him  at  Berlin,  and  that  place,  and  there  published  the  roaster- 
treated  him  with  much  distinction.  The  pieces  by  which  he  has  become  cele- 
senius  and  kindness  of  the  emperor  won  orated.  His  principal  historical^ieces  are 
his  esteem,  and,  in  his  discourse  De  to  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  from  Trumbull, 
G2o«re  de  DMbrte^  delivered  before  the  and  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  of  RaphaeL 
academy,  he  spoke  of  him  in  fiivorable  He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  pun- 
terms.  This  made  Mfiller  an  object  of  ty  andsofbiessof  his  burin.  He  died  ia 
BUGpidon  in  Pruana:  he  was,  therefore,  1830.  His  son  John  FVederic  JFUUeof/i, 
more  leady  to  accept  a  place  at  the  uni-  bom  at  Stuttgard  in  1782,  was  also  a  dis- 
versity  of  TAbingen ;  but  while  on  his  way  tinguished  engraver.  He  received  his  ed- 
thither,  rec^ved  the  information  of  his  ucation  at  the  gymnasium  in  Stuttgard, 
appointment  as  secretary  of  state  to  the  and  was  instractedjby  his  &ther,ingeom- 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  post  he  etry  and  perspective.  His  attempts  with 
entered  upon  with  reluctance.  He  was  the  burin  were  successful  beyona  ezpec- 
finally  permitted  tq  resign  it  in  1808^  and  tation,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  pre-> 
died  in  1809.  The  first  division  of  the  cepts  and  example  of  his  father,  he  em- 
fifth  volume  of  his  History  of  Switzerland  ployed  himself  assiduously  m  the  study- 
was  published  in  1808.  His  complete  of  drawing.  At  the  age  of  20  yean,  he 
worics  were  published  at  Tubingen,  in  went  to  Paris,  and  applied  himself  widi 
1810,  &C.,  in  27  vols.  His  Letters  (vols,  such  excessive  ardor  as  to  injure  his 
4 — 7  and  13 — 18)  contain  important  mate-  health ;  he  likewise  practised  oil-painting, 
rials  for  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  and  executed  three  portnuts  firom  nature, 
character.  Heeren's  MMer  der  Histori-  While  at  Paris,  he  engraved  the  Venus  of 
ker  (Leipsic,  1809)  presents  an  impartial  Aries  for  the  Mush  Franpais,  and  a  statue 
view  of  his  services  and  his  faults.  His  LaJevmesse  for  Robillard:  the  latter  ex- 
ffreat  work — GestMehie  Schweizeritcher  hibited  a  wonderful  skill  in  imitating  the 
£lidgenM8enseha^t--comes  down  only  to  appearance  and  expression  of  marble,  on 
1489.  It  is  distmguished  for  accuracy  of  copper.  In  1805,  he  painted  and  en* 
research,  profound  and  broad  views,  and,  graved  the  portrait  of  the  crown  prince, 
although  minute,  is  not  dry.  since  king  of  Wiirtembei^ ;  began  the 
MILLER,  Peter  Erasmus,  professor  of  famous  John,  afler  Domenichino,  and 
theology  at  Copenhagen,  bom  in  that  city  drew  the  St.  Cecilia  of  the  same  master, 
in  1776,  has  thrown  much  light  on  north-  In  1806,  it  was  proposed  to  liim,  by  Ititt> 
em  antiquities,  by  his  laborious  and  criti-  ner,  a  dealer  in  worics  of  art,  to  engrave 
oal  researches.  Among  his  valuable  pro-  Raphael's  Madonna  del  Ststo,  in  the  Dres- 
ductions  are  his  SttgalMioihek  (3  vols.),  den  galleiy;  and,  animated  by  the  great- 
and  Critical  Inquiries  into  the  Value  of  ness  of  the  undertaking,  be  determined  to 
the  historical  Sources  of  Saxo  Grammati-  devote  all  his  powers  to  its  execution,  and, 
cus  and  Snorre  Sturieson.  The  former,  previously,  to  study  his  art  in  Italy.  In 
gives  the  contents  of  all  the  Icelandish  1809,  he  returned  from  Italy,  and  entered, 
sa^ ;  the  latter  is  a  model  of  historical  with  his  usual  industry,  upon  bis  great 
enlicism.    Besides  these  works,  he  has  work.     In  the  mean  time^  he  executed 
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woricBy  such  as  the  DortraitB  of  siaii  army,  at  the  battles  of  LCitzen,  Bautz- 
Jacotii,  SchiUer  and  Hebel,  ana  the  Adam  en,  Hanau   and    Cukn.     In    1814,    he 
and  £ve,  after  RaphaeL    In  1814,  he  was  retained  to  his  studies  at  Berlin,  and  cul- 
sfipQinted  professor  in  the  Dresden  acad^  tivated  the  old  German  poetry  and  litera- 
eray  of  aits ;  but  hts  health  began  to  fail,  ture.    His  early  display  of  talents  had 
and  he  exhausted  the  last  remains  of  his  '  induced  his  father  (a  mechanic,  in  mod- 
mental  and  bodily  vigor  in  the  completion  erate  circumstances)  to  allow  him  to  fol- 
of  his  fiivorite  woiIl    He  died  in  1816,  low  his  own  inclinations;  and,  at  Berlin, 
widboot  having  seen  an  impression  of  this  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage   of  the 
aplendid  production.  instructions  of  Bockh,  Buttmapn,  R(ihs 
MuixEB,  Frederic,  usually  called  JUoler  and  Uhden.     His  journey  to  Italy  (1819) 
Jlffifler,  or  M&Uer  the  PmnUr^   bom  at  produced  his  ingenious  work  iZom,  Aomer, 
Cceuziuich,  in  1746,  published,  as  early  as  vnd  R&mainnen  (Beriin,  1820) ;  and,  on 
his  18th  year,  and  subsequendy,  several  his  return  to  Germany,  he  became  teacher 
coUecdons  of  etchings  (animals,  composi-  of  Latin  and  Greek,  m  the  newly  estab- 
tiomB  in  the  Flemish  style,  pastoral  scenes,  lished  school  at  Dessau,  where  he  was 
&C.1  which  were  remarkable  for  their  also  appointed  ducal  librarian.    In  1824 
ocigiDallty  and  freedom.     In  1776,  he  appeared   his   GedichU  aus   den  hmUr- 
went  U>  Kome.  and  studied  the  workJs  of  loMenen  PapUren  ernes  reisenden  WcHd- 
Ificfaael  Angelo,  but  ^thout  much  sue-  Aomicfen,  wnich  displays  great  poetical 
eesBL     like  many  of  those  who  imitate  merit     His  lAeder  der   Gtiechen  (1825) 
that  master,  in  attempting  to  copy  lus  celebrates  with  poetic  fire,  the  awakening 
grandeur,  he  fell  into  an  exaggerated  style,  of  an  oppressed  nation,  its  struggle  and  its 
As  a  poet,  he  deserves  more  credit    At  victoiy.    His  Lyrische  Spaziei^cnige  dis- 
a  time  when  German  poetry  had  degene-  plays  the  same  truth  of  nature,  fii^hness 
rated  into  a  mere  versified  prose,  Mfiller  and  fire,  and  the  same  harmony  of  Ian- 
appeared  among  the  great  wiiters  who  ffuage,  which  characterize  his  other  poems. 
cave  a  new  impulse  to  German  literature.  He  also  contributed  many  critical  papera 
(see  CSennan  lAUrahure.)    His  complete  to  several  German  periodicals  and  ency- 
wofks    were    published   at   Heideloerg  clopaedias,  and  his  Homeriacht  VorsckuU 

11811, 3  vds.).    The  principal  are  Niobe,  (1^)  is  a  work  of  much  learning.    His 

f*au8t,  and  Genevieve.    They  are  charac-  jBUdiothek  deuUcher  Dichier  du  17  Jahr- 

terized  by  richness  of  ftncy,  warmth  of  hunderts  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1822—27)  is  a 

passion,  and  elevated  delineation  of  char-  valuable  collection  of  the  best  lyric  poems 

acter,  though  sometimes  wild  and  discon-  of  that  period.  He  died  in  1827.  His  worics 

norted.  He  died  at  Rome,  m  1825^  in  the  were  collected  in  5  volumes  (Leipsic,  1830). 
80di  year  of  his  age.  Mui.let  (mvUus,  h.)  ;  a  genus  of  scan- 

MuuLBR,  Charles  Ottfiried,  bora  at  Brieg,  thopteryraen  fishes,  distinguished  by  the 

1797,  was,  at  firot,  professor  at  the  Magda-  oblique  form  of  their  head ;  by  two  long 

kn  gymnasium  at  Breslau  ;  in  1819,  was  appendages  under  the  chin,   and  laige 

made  extraordinary,  and,  in  1823,  ordinary  scales  on  the  head  and  body,  which  are 

profesBor  of  philosophy  at  Grdttingen.    He  very  easily  detached.    Their  body  is  ob- 

IMS  acquired  great  reputation  bv  his  Inge-  long,  and  generally  of  a  red  or  yellow 

nk^QB  and  learned  woik,  €ire«cfcicA<elfe2(erii-  color;   their  head  of  a  moderate  size; 

9ckerSi6nmeundSt&dU(AYo\a,,G6vmgen^  their  eyes  situated  close  to  each  other. 

1820 — 1824bi  part  of  which  has  been  trans-  The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  JIf.  bar^ 

hied  into  FlngUsh,  under  the  tide  of  The  haiue,  which  is  found  in  the  Medlterra-' 

Dorians  (8  vola,  London,  1830).    The  text  nean.    These  fish  were  held  in  great  esti- 

of  die  translation  was  revised  by  MiUler,  mation  among  the  epicures  of  ancient 

who  made  numerous  alterations,  coirec-  Rome,  and  were  sometimes  sold  for  their 

tioDB,  and  valuable  additions,  which  render  weight  in^silver.    Pliny  gpves  an  instance 

it,  in  ftct,  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  where  near  $300  were  given  for  a  single 

woik.    His  other  works  are  lAber  JEgi-  fish,  of  about  three  pounds  weight    Ju- 

metiecnrum;   Orckomenoa  %md  die  Mimfer;  venal  also  records  the  height  to  which 

Pni^^mena  zu  einer  wiasenackqfthchtn  luxuiy  had  attained  in  his  days,  in  speak- 

JI^Mkologie  (1825),  &c  inff  of  the  prices  given  for  the  mullet — 

M^ixER,  William,  a  German  poet,  bom  **  MuUum  etx  nvSltSua  emit,  JEquantem  sa- 

al  Dessau,  1795,  studied  at  Beilin  (1812),  ne  pcaribus  eegUrtia  libris.^    But  the  ex- 

where  his  fiivorite  branches  were  the  his-  trovagance  of  these  conquerora  of  the 

torical   and  philologicaL     The  war  of  worid  was  still  more  strongly  exemplified 

1813  called  him  fix>m  lus  books,  and  he  in  the  mode  in  which  these  fishes  were 

WW  present,  ^as  a  volunteer,  in  the  Ftus-  served  up :  there  was  a  vessel  of  water,  in 
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which  the  fishes  were  alive,  in  the  eating  the  IjiteraharblaU  of  the  MorgenUaU,  and 

room,  whence  it  was  conveyed  inimedi-  in  1823  conducted  the  Htkate,  which  soon, 

ate]y  to  the  ^re,  and  dressed  in  the  same  .  however,  fell  through.    In  1826,  he  estab- 

apartment.     It  was  even  customaiy  to  lished  the  MiUemachtshlattf  which  he  ed- 

place   them   in   glass   vases,    that    the  ited  till  1829.    An  edition  of  his  works, 

guests  might  be  gratified  by  observing  the  edited  by  himself,  was  published  at  Bruns- 

changes  of  color  which  they  underwent  wick  (7  vols.,  1826),  to  which  he  added  an 

in  expiring.    Apicius,  that  prince  of  epi-  eighth,  under  the  title  of  Meine  L&ntmer 

cures,  *^nepotum  omnium  aUisnmus  eur-  imc?tAre.Hirfen(Wolfenbiittel),  occanoned 

geSy^  hit  upon  a  mode  of  sufibcatmg  them  by  and  setting  forth  his  ijuarreis  with  his 

m  a  certain  pickle,  which  heightened  their  former  publishers.    He  died  in  1829.    A 

flavor.    In  modem  times,  they  are  but  selection  of  his  writings  has  since  been 

litde  esteemed,  though  their  flesh  is  white,  published  by  professor  Schiitz  (3  vols., 

fat,  and  well  tasted.    The  roes  are  known  Meissen,  1830),  who  has  also  written  his 

in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  6otorg-o  :  they  life.     As  a  critic,   although   often  per- 

are  prepared  in  a  pecuhar  manner,  and  sonal  in  his  sarcasms,  he  was  distinguish- 

aie  highly  priz^  ed  for  his  wit,  judgment,  and  acuteness. 

MuLLNER,  Amadeus  Gottflried  Adolf^  a  His  severe  personalities  engaged  him  in 

celebrated  German  dramatist,  bom  at  Lang-  many  disputes,  both  with  authors  and 

endor^   near  Weissenfels,  in  1774,  was  publisheis.    As  a  poet,  Miillner  is  defi- 

educated  at  the  Pforta  school  and  the  uni-  cient  in  invention  and  depth  of  feeling ; 

veisity  of  Leipsic,  and  settled  in  the  prac-  but  his  language  is  rich,  sparkling,  and 

tice  of  the  law  at  Weissenfels.     His  early  highly  poetical,  but  too  epigrammatic ;  and 

studies  had  been  extensive,  particulariv  in  his  imagery  is  brilliant 

mathematics  and  German  literature ;  but,  Multiple,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  number 

for  a  time,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  which   contains  another  number  a  cer- 

his  profession,  wrote  several  esteemed  law  tain  number  of  times.     Thus  eighteen 

treatises,and,  in  180^  was  made  doctor  of  is  a  multiple  of  six,    or  of  three,   or 

bw  at  Wittenberg.    Several  years  later,  a  of  nine,  &c     Conrnum  multiple  of  two 

inivate  theatre  being  established,  princi-  or  more  numbers  is  that  whicn  contains 

pally  at  his  suggestion,  at  Weissenfels,  in  those  numbers  a  certain  number  of  times, 

which  he  appeared,  with  great  succese^  in  Thus  thir^-six  is  a  common  multiple  of 

many  parts,  he  was  induced  to  write  him-  four  and  nme,  bein^  equal  to  nine  times 

self,  and  produced  his  JS/hmundzwanrig'-  the  first,  and  four  tunes  the  second.    To 

star  Februar  (1812).  The  favor  with  which  find  the  least  common  muUiple  of  several 

it  was  received  encouraged  him  to  contin-  numbers :  reduce  them  all  to  their  prime 

ue  his  labors ;  and  his  SJaddj  which  was  factois,  then  the  product  of  the  greatest 

written  the  next  year,  made  him  known  powers  of  those  prime  fiictors  is  the  least 

throughout  Europe,  and  was  translated  in-  common  multiple  required.  Let  it  be  pro- 

to  English,  French,  and  other  languages,  posed  to  find  tne  least  common  multiple 

These  pieces  were  the  first  of  the  dramas  of  twelve,  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  or 

founded  on  fiite,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  least  number  that  will  divide  by  each 

Werner's  Viervmdzwarizigster  Febniar :  at  of  them  without  a  remainder.    Here 

the  same  time  they  follow,  though  at  a  12=3x22;25=5^,  and  35=5X7; 

distance,  the  ancient  tragedy.    His  King  therefore  3  X  2^  X  5*  x  7 =210,    the  least 

Tf^urd  (1817),  and  hisJuhaneserin  (1820),  common  multiple  required, 

were  his  <)ext  productions  in  this  depart-  Multifltino  Glass,  in  optics  ;  one 

ment     His  comedies,   some  of  which  wherein  objects  appear  increased  in  num- 

were  published  in  1815  (among  them  we  her.    It  is  otherwise  called  a  polyhedron, 

may  mention  the  Vertrauienj  Die  grossen  being  ground  into  several  planes  that  make 

ISnder,  Die  Onkdei),  were  less  AjccessfuL  angles  with  each  other,  through  which  the 

Collections  of  them  appeared  in  the  »^piele  rays  of  Uffht,  issuing  fh>m  the  same  point, 

f&r  die  BOhne  (1815-— 1821),  and  Mma-  undergo  oiflerent  refiwmons,  so  as  to  en- 

nach  f&r  PrvvatbUhnen  (3  vols.,  1817 —  ter  the  eye  from  eveiy  surface  in  a  difl^- 

1819i    From  1820,  he  ceased  to  write  for  ent  direction. 

the  tneatre,  probably  on  account  of  the  Multivalvss,  in  natural  history;  the 

cold  reception  of  his  two  last  tragedies,  name  of  a  general  class  of  shell-fifih,  con- 

and  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  drama-  sisting  of  three  or  more  shells, 

turgical  criticism.     He  had  already  con-  Multnomah  ;  a  river  of  Oregon  Terri- 

tributed  numerous  articles  to  several  peri-  toiy,  which  rises  in  about  lat  41°,  ^n^o^ 

odical  works,  but  he  then  became  himself  tbe  Rocky  mountains,   runs  about  500 

an  editor.    From  1620  to  1825,  he  edited  miles  through  a  country  of  extreme  fertil- 
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itfy  inmI  unites  with  the  CoIumlMa,  oppo-  advantage  in  Cairo.  The  tombs  and 
fliie  Wappatoo  ialaDd.  The  first  part  of  mummies  ore,  many  of  them,  two  or  three 
the  couDtiy  throui^h  which  it  flovrs  is  lev-  thousand  years  old,  and  are,  in  part,  in- 
el  and  open,  but  the  remainder,  and  much  debted  for  their  preservation  to  the  dry- 
the  larger  pact,  is  covered  with  a  forest,  ness  of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the 
which  is  probably  not  exceeded  by  any  on  climate.  The  processes  for  the  preser- 
the  globe  for  the  size  of  its  trees  and  the  vation  of  the  body  were  very  various. 
excdlence  of  their  timber.  The  Mulmo-  Those  of  the  poorer  classes  were  merely 
mah  is  500  jweda  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  dried  by  salt  or  natron,  and  wrapt  up  in 
hafl  five  or  six  fitthoms  of  water.  There  coarse  cloths,  and  deposited  in.  the  cata- 
is  a  aand-bar  at  its  mouth,  but  it  is  other-  combs. '  The  bodies  of  the  rich  and  the 
wise  free  fiom  all  obstructions  to  naviga-  great  underwent  the  most  complicated  op- 
tion for  seventT  mik&  eratioos,  and  were  laboriously   adorned 

Mum;  a  malt  liquor,  which  derives  its  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments.    £mbalmers 

name  fiom  the  inventor,  Mumme^  a  Ger-  of  different  ranks  and  duties  extracted  the 

man.     It  was  formeriy   exported   fVom  brain  throo^h  the  nostril,  and  the  entrails 

Germany  in  large  quantities,  but  is  now  through  an  mcision  in  the  side ;  the  body 

less  used.  was  then  shaved,  washed,  and  salted,  and, 

Mdmmikb  (by  some  derived  from  the  after  a  certain  period,  the  process  of  em^a^- 

Anhic  monde^  or  the  Coptic  mumy  bitu-  ing  {a.  v),  properly  speaking,  be^^.  The 

men  or  wax) ;  the  deaa  bodies  of  the  whole  body  was  men  steeTOd  in  balsam, 

Eayptians,  which  were  preserved  by  em-  and  wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages ;  each 

hatming.    Owing  either  to  the  religious  finger  and  toe  was  separately  enveloped,  or 

opiniona  of  the  £gyptians,  or  to  the  nature  sometimes  sheathed  in  a  cold  case,  and  the 

of  the  eountry,  which  rendered  interment  nails  were  often  gilded.  The  bandages  were 

inconvenient,  or  the  want  of  fuel,  which  then  folded  round  each  of  the  limbs,  and  fi- 

rendeied  burning  difficult,  thev  embalmed  nally  round  the  whole  body,  to  the  number 

an  their  dead,  and  deposited  mem  in  sub-  of  ]  5 — 90  thicknesses.    The  head  was  the 

terraneous  chambers,  or  in  grottoes  exca-  object  of  particular  attention ;  it  was  some- 

vated  in  the  mountains.     An  immense  times  enveloped  in  several  folds  of  fine 

number  of  them  has  been  found  in  the  muslin ;  the  first  was  glued  to  the  skin, 

{dain  <^  Saccara,  near  Memphis ;  hence  and  the  others  to  the  firat ;  the  whole  was 

caOed  the  stem  (^iht  mumnduj  conasting  then  coated  with  a  fine  plaster.    A  col- 

noc  onty  of  human  bodies^  but  of  various  lar  of  cylindrical  glass  beads  of  difierent 

■Mtp^Uj  or  heads  Of  animals,  bulls,  apes,  colors,  is  attached  to  the  mask  which  cov- 

ibises,  crocodiles^  fish,  &c.     Numerous  era  the  head,  and  with  it  is  connected  a 

caves  or  grottoes,  with  contents  of  the  tunic  of  the  same  material.    The  beads, 

same  kincCsie  found  in  the  two  mouu-  both  in  the  collar  and  tunic,  aresoarrang- 

tainooB  ridces  which  run  nearly  parallel  ed  as  to  form  imajges  of  divinities,  of  the 

with  the  Nue  from  Cairo  to  Syene.  Some  scarabieua,  the  winged  globe,  &c.    In- 

of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  tombs  are  stead  of  this,  the  munomy  is  sometimes 

those  in  the  vicini^  of  ancient  Thebes,  in  contained  in  a  sort  of  sheath,  made  of  pa- 

theLytnanmountams,  many  of  which  were  per  or  linen,  and  coated  with  a  layer  of 

exsroined  by  Belzoni,  and  those  near  £Ile-  plaster,  on  which  are  paintings  and  ^d- 

jtluas  (described  by  Hamilton),  farther  up  inff.    These  paintings  represent  subjects 

the  river,  which,  though  less  ^lendid  t|ian  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  soul,  its  pre- 

the  Theban  sepulchreB,  contain  more  il-  sentation  to  the  difierent  divinities ;  and  a 

iusnatioDB  of  the  private  lifo  of  the  Egyp-  perpendicular  hieroglyphical  inscription  in 

tians.    The  sepulchral  chambera  are  al-  the  centre  gives  the  name  of  the  deceased, 

most  entireiy  covered  with  fresco  paint-  and  of  his  relations,  his  tides,  &c.    The 

mp  and  be»-rehefi^  and  frequently  con-  whole  is  then  placed  in  the  coffin.  Those 

tarn  statues,  vases,  &c.    Some  of  them  mummies  which  have  been  examined  pre- 

(the  royal  sepulchies)  consist  of  suites  of  sent  very  different  appearances.  OneclasH 

spacious  halb  and  long  galleries  of  mag-  has  an  opening  in  the  left  sidcL  under  the 

nifioent  workmanship.    Those  of  private  armpit,  and  in  another  the  body  is  whole, 

individuals  vary  according  to  the  wealth  Some  of  those  which  have  been  opened 

of  the  deceased,  but  are  often  very  richly  have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and  balsam- 

ornamented.    Many  of  these  tombs  have  ic  substances,  othera  by  salt    In  the  former 

lieen  ransacked  by  Arabs  for  the  purpose  case,  aromatic  gums  or  asphaltum  were 

of  plunder,  and  great  numben  of  the  UBed,(the  gums,  when  thrown  into  the  fue, 

mununies  destroyed  for  the  rosin  or  as-  give  out  an  aromatic  odor) ;  in  these  the 

phahum  they  contain,  which  m  sold  to  teeth  and  hair  are  generally  pnserved;  but 

8* 
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if  exposed  to  die  air,  they  are  eoon  affected,  burial-place  of  the  Capuchin  mooaatmyf 
Those  prepared  with  asphalt  are  of  a  red-  at  Palermo  In  Sicily,  is  a  large  subCerra- 
dish  color,  and  are  in  good  preservation,  nean  vault,  divided  into  several  wide  and 
Those  dried  with  saline  substances  are  of  lofW  galleries,  in  the  walb  of  which  are 
a  black,  hard,  smooth  appearance.  On  ex-  niches  containuig  several  hundred  human 
posure  to  the  air,  they  attract  moisture,  bodies,  kept  in  an  upright  position  by 
and  become  covered  with  a  saline  sub-  being  fastened  to  the  wall  behind,  and 
stance.  Those  mummies  which  have  no  clothed  in  their  usual  drees.  The  monks 
opening  are  also  \yan\y  preserved  by  saline  have  a  peculiar  manner  of  preserving 
substances,  and  pardy  bjr  asplialt  In  the  bodies,  which  they  keep  secret  Natural 
latter,  not  only  tlie  cavities  of  the  bodvare  mummies  are  frequently  found  preserved 
fiUcd  with  it,  but  the  flesh,  bones,  and  ev-  by  the  dryness  of  the  aur.  In  a  vault  of 
ery  part,  seem  to  be  penetrated  by  it :  it  the  cathedral  at  Bremen,  called  the  lead- 
was  probably  injected  in  a  hot  state,  edlar  (because  it  was  formeriy  employed 
These  are  the  most  commonly  met  with,  for  melting  lead,  for  aqueducts  and^orsan 
They  are  hard,  black,  and  without  any  dis-  pipes),  are  bodies  in  good  preservation, 
agrceable  smell.  Tbe  whole  mummies  In  the  monasteiy  of  St  Bernard,  on 
prepared  with  salt  alone  are  white  aiyl  mount  St  Beniazd,  the  bodies  of  travellers 
smooth,  and  resemble,  parchment  The  who  have  been  buried  in  the  snow,  are 
coffin  is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or  deposited  in  a  chapel,  in  which  there 
pasteboard ;  the  case  is  entire,  and  cover-  ar^  open  windows,  protected  by  grates, 
ed,  within  and  without,  by  paintings,  rep-  They  are  placed  in  a  sitting  poaitionf 
resenting  funeral  scenes,  and  a  great  vari-  leaning  each  on  anothei's  breast  The 
cty  of  other  subjects :  the  name  of  the  de-  cold  prevents  their  putrefaction,  and  gives 
ceased  is  also  repeated  on  them  in  hiero-  them  time  to  dry.  The  Gaulish  mum- 
glyphic  characters.  The  cover,  which  is  mies,  in  the  cabinet  of  comparative  anato- 
also  entire,  is  ornamented  in  the  same  my,  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  were  found  in 
maimer,  and  contains,  too,  the  countenance  Auvergne,  in  the  last  century.  Hiey  bear 
of  the  deceased  in  reUef^  painted,  and  often  no  marks  of  any  balsamic  preparation^ 
gilded.  The  breast  is  covered  with  a  large  but  are  enveloped  in  linen,  and  appear  to 
collar ;  a  perpendicular  inscription  occu-  have  been  interred  with  great  care.  It  is 
pies  the  centre,  and  funeral  scenes  the  uncertain  whether  theur  preservation  was 
sides.  The  coffin  is  oflen  enclosed  in  a  owins  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  to  ft 
second,  and  even  third  case,  each  of  pecuBar  and  now  unknov^n  process  of 
which  is  also  ornamented  with  similar  embalqaing.  Dried  bodies  have  abo  been 
representations. — ^The  name  of  tManndes  found  in  some  of  the  sal^ietre  caves 
is  likewise  given  to  human  bodies  preserve  of  the  western  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
ed  in  other  ways,  either  by  accident  or  by  Mumps  ;  the  common  name  of  the 
some  artificial  preparations.  The  Guan-  disease  odied,  in  scientific  laiwuate, 
ches,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Ca-  cynancke  paroHdecu  It  comes  on  with  ue 
naries,  preserved  the  bodies  of  their  de-  usual  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  soon 
ceased  friends,  which  have  been  found  hi  attended  with  a  swelling  of  the  jaws  and 
great  numbers  in  the  catacombs  in  Palma,  neck,  sometimes  on  one  ode  onhr,  but 
Ferro,  Teneriffe,  &c.  The  natives  callecl  commonly  on  both.  The  causes  of  it  are 
them  xaxos.  They  are  dry,  light,  of  a  yel-  not  known  widi  certainty.  ChiMren  are 
low  color  and  strong  odor,  and  often  in-  more  subject  to  it  than  adults.  It  seemSp 
jured  b^  worms;  they  are  enveloped  in  sometimes,  to  be  the  efiect  of  ookL  It  is 
goat  skins,  and  enclosed  in  cases.  They  often  epidemic,  and,  acootdinff  to  Ctdkn, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  dried  in  the  is  contagious.  In  general,  it  runs  its 
air,  afler  having  hml  the  entrails  removed ;  course  without  dangerous  symptoms,  and 
and  tliey  vrere  also  covered  with  a  sort  of  hardly  requires  any  remedies ;  exposure 
aromatic  vamiBh.  Humboldt  found  mum-  to  tlie  cold  should  be  avoided.  The 
mieS  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  in  mean  duration  is  from  ten  days  to  a  fort- 
Mexico.    The  Peruviana,  also,  had  the  art  nieht  * 

of  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  incas.       Muncer,  Thomas.    (See  MbiixerA 
Mummies  were  formerly  used  in  medi-        Munchrausen,  Jerome  Charles  Ftad- 

cine,  under  the  name  of  ttntmia  vera,  on  eric  von,  the  original  of  the  well-knovm 

account  of  the  balsam  they  contained ;  narrator  of  wonders,  vras  a  German  officer 

but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  so  em-  who  served  several  campaigns  acainat  the 

ployed. — See  Siebenl7e6er  JEgmHsche  Turks  in  the  Russian  service.    He  was  a 

Mwnien  ( Viennl^  1820) ;   Granvme   On  passionBte  lover  of  horses  and  hoands ;  of 

Egyptian  Mummies  (London,  1895).    The  wfakh^  and  of  his  adrentures  muang  the 
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^Toks^ke  told  the  moBC  CEitmYBgant  sto-  inteiiorinaj;iufieeDt  The  most  remaikable 

ns;  And  bis  fibncy.  finally  so  completely  apartment  is  the  iotaer-^aat,  or  emperor^ 

fBt^better  of  liismemoiy,  that  faereaUy  hall,  one  of  the  gnindest  in   Germany. 

W&eved  his  moist  improbable  and  impos-  There  are  several  other  palaces ;  twenty- 

lUe  fiebooB,  and  w«s  very  much  offended  two  churches,  some  of  them  magnificent ; 

i  ttty  doubt  ^wbs  exiM-qesed  on  the  sub-  council-house,   arsenal,    bairacks,    mint, 

pJL   In  relalmg  these  monstrous  lies,  his  theatrea,  operas,  Si>c^  &o.    There  are  ma- 

«r«  would  nhine   and  start  out  of  his  ny  charitable  institutions,  which  are  ezten- 

^nd,  bis  face  became  flushed,  the  sweat  aiye  and  well  supported.     The  literary 

nHed  down   from  his  forehead,  and  he  and  scientific  establishments  are  nume- 

«id  the  moat  violent  gestures,  as  if  he  rous,  among  which  are  the  central  libraiy, 

vpoe  leally  cottiiiff  ofiT  the  heads  of  Turks,  said  to  contain  400,000  volumes  (20,000  of 

«r  iightm^  the  bears  and  wolves    that  them  tnainafttda),  and  9000  manuscripts; 

[        figne  in  his  atories.    Having  become  ac-  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals,  containing 

qnmted  with  the  poet  BiStger  at  Pyr-  10,000  Greek   and  Roman   coins ;   die 

ttrnt^  and  being  {deased  with  his  society,  museUm  of  antiquities,  said  to  be  the  moat 

M&icbbauaeii  used  to  relate  those  waking  complete  in  Germany ;  the  academy  of 

dreaoB  to  him ;  and  the  poet  afterwards  sciences,  erected  in  17^,  having  an  exten- 

{ubfished  diem,  with  his  own  improve^  aive  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  his- 

Bueata,  under  the  title  of  Wunderbare  A-  ^ly,  models  and  instruments ;  the  military 

jfirfiriiar  vnd  Rosen  dta  Ham  Von  M&nchr  academy,  lyceum,  cymnasium ;  the  veten- 

hmaen,    tianriated    finm    the     EnglJalK  nary  and  suigiou  achook^   observatory, 

Loodon  (GoCtinaen),  1787.    A    part   of  cabinet  of  medeJa,  gallery  of  pictures,  and 

ifaeaa  had  alrea^  appeared  in  me  third  botanic  garden.    In  18^,  the  univenity 

Tafaune  of  the  DeUeut  Aeadanictt  (Heil-  of  Landshut  was  transferred  to  Munich  : 

biaim,  1665),  under  the  tide  of  Mendaeia  it  has  an  agricultural  chair,<  a  botanical 

Bidieuia,     The  wit  and  humor  of  the  garden,  anatomical  and  chemical  inad- 

woric  gave  it  great  success,  and  it  was  tutea,  and,  in  1899,  had  1800  students, 

tianwiated  into  several  foreign  languages.  The  environs  of  the  dtv  are  pleasant,  be- 

Wbflo  it  appeared  in  England,  the  Britush  ing  enlivened  by  gardens  and   variona 

letieiireiB  labored  to  show  that  it  was  a  places  of  public  resort    The  Iser  is  not 

atiie  upon  the  miiustry.    BKinchhausen  navk;able ;  and  Munich  is  not  disdnguiah- 

waa  very  angry  at  the  liberty  thus  taken  ed  fer  trade  or  manuftctures.    The  city 

widi  his  name,  and  ECari^r  became  in-  has  been  much  embelliBhed  and  enlaiged 

voftfed  in  aome  difficulties  m  consequence,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  particularly 

An  enhiged  edition  was  published  by  by  the  taste  of  the  pfesent  king.    Among 

Seh«»r,    in     four  volumes  (G6ttingen,  the  recent  erections  are  die  (Sleon  (prin- 

1794 — 1900),    Miinchhausen  when  quite  cipal  hall  IdO  feet  long,  75  broad) ;  the 

adnmeed,  married  a  very  young  wife,  who.  New  Palace  (680  feet  long,  150  high),  in 

10  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  pre-  front  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue  ofthe 

eemed  him  with  a  son,  the  consequence  late  kine ;  the  PmakoUieea^  or  new  edifice 

ef  which  was  a  suit  proeecuted  by  his  i^  intended  for  the   reception  of  the  pic- 

JaaioBS  after  his  deadi,  in  1797,  m  support  ture  galleiy,  the  Boisser^e  collection,  the 

<^  their  claims  to  his  estate.  works  of  art,  which  were  purchased  by 

MimcH  (in  German,  M&ncken),  capi-  the  king  in  Italy,  &C.,  in  nme  halls  and 

tal  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  a  royal  twenty-three    cabinets ;   the   GhnioUi/Ka 

reaidenoe  and  archiepiscopal  see,  lies  in  a  (q.  v.) ;  Ail  Saints'  chf^I^  painted  in  fiies- 

piain  on  iSbe  left  bank  of  the  Isar  (Iser) ;  co,  by  itess,  &c    Mnnicn  was  founded 

iiL  48^  8^  N. ;  km.  IP  35^  £.    The  popu-  in  962,  l^  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Ba- 

hcioa^  including  the  suburbs  of  Au  and  varia,  on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  monks 

Hajdhansca  and  the  military,  is  92,000.  of  Schefifelar,  whence  its  name  (M&ncheny 

It  is  somunded  with  a  rampart,  but  is  firam  the  German  Mdneheny  monks).    Tlie 

not  a  place  of  greet  ^rength ;  on  the  out-  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  conferred  on 

aide  of  the  rampart  are  the  suburbs.   Tlie  the  city  its  privileges  in  1315,  and  in  139^ 

aoneets  are  generally  broad  and  straight,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  younger 

hitnol  well  paved;  the  houses  high,  and  Bavarian  Ime,  which  survived  die  others, 

ef  good  appearance ;  the  public  edifices  and  thus  rendered  Munich  the  capital  of 

■nnueiDus ;  and  the  city  is  accounted  one  Bavaria.     It  was  captured  by  Cnistavus 

«f  die  handsomest  in  Germany :  fi»w  of  Adolphus  in  1^0;  bythe  Austrians  afbr 

^  nid  towns  on  the  continent  make  a  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704),  and  again 

^Mter  appearanoe.    The  royal  paku^  is  a  in  1741.  (See  Bovorio.)    The  French  en- 

^BnBfldla^  plain  in  its  exterior,  but  in  its  tered  it  in  1800. 
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MtnnciFiA  were  those  towns  in  the  Ro-  elared  iirijne-niini8ter,and,  as  suchyeflfoetod 

man  empire  which   -elected   their   own  a  defensive  alliance  widi  Prusria.    But 

magistrates  (duumviriy  coRmum  decwrio'  the  regent  havinc  formed  a  connexion 

man),  and  were  governed  eimer  according  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden, 

to  the  Roman  law,  or  their  own  laws.    In  M^innich  conceived  himself  injured,  and 

the  first  case,  they  possessed  the  right  of  demanded  his  dismission,  in  May,  1741. 

Roman  citizenship  in  its  widest  extent  Having  obtained  it,  he  was  on  the  point 

{tttumc^pia  cum  niffiragio)]  in  the  latter  case,  of  gping  to  Kdnigsbeig,  when  he  was  ar- 

they  could  only  attain  to  military  offices  of  rested  bv  the  order  of  the  princess  Eliza- 

faonor.  beth  (who,  in  December,  1741,  had  oUain- 

MuiTNiCH,  BuiUiard  Christopher,  count  ed  Ibrdble  possession  of  the  throne),  and 
o^  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Oidenbuig,  1683,  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  the  sentence 
where  his  fiither  was  a  privy  counsellor,  was  commuted  into  the  confiscation  of  his 
received  a  carefiil  education,  then  travel-  estates,  and  banishment  to  Pelim,  in  Sibe- 
led  to  France,  and,  in  1701,  be<»me  a  cap-  ria,  where  he  remained  till  Peter  III  re- 
tain in  the  Darmstadt  troopsL  In  1705,he  called  him,  in  1762,  and  restored  hun  to 
entered  the  service  of  Cassel,  in  which  he  his  former  dignities.  He  died  in  1767,  aged 
littained  the  rank  of  colonel,  after  his  libe-  84.  He  wrote  ^ibauehe  ponr  dormer  une 
ntion  from  captivity  (he  had  been  taken  LUe  de  la  Ibrtne  du  Gottvemement  de  VEm- 
by  the  French  in  die  battle  of  Denain).  pin  de  Buuie  (Copenhagen,  1774). 
In  1716,  he  entered  as  colonel  into  the  Mufroz,  John  I^ptist,  a  Spanish  histo- 
Poliah-Saxon  service,  and  in  1717,  became  nan,  was  boin  in  1745,  at  Museros,  a  vil- 
major^genwaL  Driven  thence  by  the  in-  lage  near  Valencia,  and  studied  in  the  uni- 
trigues  of  the  field-marshal-general  ooimt  versity  of  Madrid.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
Ftemmiiu;^  he  entmed  the  Swedish,  and  two,  he  wrote  pre&ces  to  the  rhetoric  of 
afier  the  dealh  of  Charles  XII,  in  1720,  the  Louis  ofGrenada,  and  the  logic  of  Vemei, 
Rusrian  service.  May  22;  Peter  the  Great  both  which  displayed  great  eruditi<m.  He 
made  him  lieutenant-generaL  Catharine  I  was  appomted  cosmographer  of  the  Indies, 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  Alexander,  in  which  situation,  by  onler  of  the .  kinc, 
Peter  II  made  him,  in  1727,  general-in-  he  began  a  hjstoiy  of  America,  of  whioi 
chie(  and  m  1726,  save  him  the  title  of  he  lived  to  publish  only  one  volume,  un- 
€ounL  In  1731,  he  became,  under  Anna,  der  the  tide  of  Hutoria  dd  Mievo  Mrnido. 
field^marBhal-general,and  president  of  the  His  other  worica^  by  which  he  acquired 
imperial  military  college.  As  such,  he  new-  g^reat  reputation,  are  De  ScrifUirum  gen- 
modeled  the  Ruasian  army.  In  1734,  he  UlvumLeetione  et  jfrqfanarumDttc^nuirum 
besieged  and  took  Dantzic;  was;  on  his  re-  Studm  ad  Chri^hana  Pieta^  J^^Qrmam  ^^ 
turn,  sent  to  Warsaw  to  quiet  the  troubles  wmdii  (Valencia,  1768) ;  De  recto  PhUoao- 
which  had  broken  out  among  the  Poles,  mmb  reeentis  m  Theohgia  Uiu  DistertoHo 
^d,  in  1735,  made  a  campaign  against  the  (ibid,  1767)  ;  huAitvMione$  phOotopkk^t 
Turks.  In  this  war,  he  iSd  waste  the  (ibid,  1768) ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Phikisopby 
Crimea  in  1736,  conquered  Otchakow  in  of  Aristotie,  &c.  He  died  in  1799. 
1737,  crossed  the  Dniester  at  Sinkowza,  MdifSTXR;  capital  of  the  Prussian  prov- 
deieated  the  Turics  at  Stewutschan,  took  ince  Westphalia,  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop, 
the  Ibrtress  of  Choczim,  and  occupied  with  a  population  of  20,837  inhabitants ; 
MoMavia.  His  further  progress  was  stop-  lat  51^  58^  N. ;  Ion.  7°  36^  £.  The  foitifi- 
ped  by  the  peace  concluded  between  the  cations  are  now  converted  into  walks;. 
German  emperor  and  the  Turks,  which  Besides  the  cathedral,  which  contains  nu- 
was  followed  by  a  peace  between  Russia  merous  monuments  of  art,  and  the  hand- 
and  Turkey,  ^pt  18,  1739,  at  Belgrade,  some  church  of  St  Lambert,  on  the  tower 
When  Anna  was  on  her  death-bM,  he  of  which  are  still  seen  the  three  iron 
induced  her  to  appoint  Ilmest  John,  duke  cages,  in  which  were  suspended  the  re- 
of  Courland,  regent  of  the  Russian  em-  mains  of  John  of  Leyden,Knipperdolliiig 
pire,  and  guardian  of  her  successor,  Ivan,  and  ICrechting  (1536),  there  are  nine 
during  his  minority,  because  he  hoped  in  other  churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  aeve- 
this  way  to  become  himself  the  virtual  sov-  ral  hospitals  and  learned  instimtions.  The 
ereign,  while  the  duke  was  merely  a  nomi-  Cadiohc  university  here  was  suppwMScd 
nal  ruler.  But  being  disappointed^eefilect-  by  the  king  m  1818,  and  its  funds  appto- 
ed  the  downfidl  and  imprisonment  of  the  priated  to  the  seminsj^  for  Catholic  toeo- 
duke  ;  after  which  the  princess  Anna,  logians  (founded  in  lae4),  to  the  gymim- 
mother  of  Ivan,  became  me  nominal  re-  slum  in  Miinster  and  PadertKini,  and  the 
gent  Mfinnich,  not  beinc  able  to  be-  seminarv  for  Catholic  priests.  The  gftn- 
come  generalissimo,  now  had  lumself  de-  naaiiun  has  a  libniy  of  25^000  vdiunes. 
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MuoMer  was   anciently  called   MeSendj  between  the  Pyneua  and  Sunium.    (Se^ 

allerwardB  Memmgeroaej  and  finally  re-  Mtens.) 

ea^ed  its  present  name  fiom  the  splendid       M^nzer,  or  MurfTzza,  Thomas,  a  cele< 

chareh  and  monastery  (in  German,  Mun-  brated  German  fimatic,  was  bom  at  Stoi- 

tier)  erected  by  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  berg  in  the  Hartz.    If  the  tradition,  that 

oentury.  In  the  sixteenth  centwy,  it  was  the  his  fiither  was  ilie^lly  executed  by  a 

theatre  ofthefimaticalTioience  of  the  Ana-  count,  is  true,  this  circumstance  may  ac- 

bapdafeSL  (q.  v.)  In  1648,  the  p^ce  of  West-  count  for  the  direction  which  his  feelings 

pitflia  was  signed  in  the  hall  of  the  council-  afterwards  assumed.     He  probably  smd- 

hoose,  -which  still  contains  the  portraits  of  led  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  received  the 

the  ambessadoiB  present  on  that  occasion,  degree  of  master.    He  was  'afterwards  a 

MuNSTER,  Peace  or.   (See  Wegtphalia^  teller  at  Aschersleben,  and  preached  for 

Peace  <^.)  several  years  in  difierent  places,  every 

M uif  TEB,  Balthaaar,  bom  at  Liibeck  in  where  displaying  a  violent  enmity  to  the 

1734,    studied    theology   at   Jena,    was  papacy.    Luther^  doctrines  began  about 

preacher  to  the  orphan  ai^lum  .in  Gotha  this  time  to   spread  widely,  and  men's 

(17€0}k  and  afterwards  to  the  Grerman  so-  minds  were  roused  to  shake  off  the  papal 

ciety  of  Sc  Peter  in  Copenhagen,  where  yoke ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of 

he  <ued  in  1793.  His  Sermons  are  esteem-  fimaticism  began  to  spread  abroad.  Whilst 

ed  for  their  practical  character.    He  was  Luther  (q.  v.)  was  ^ut  up  on  the  Wart- 

abotfae  author  of  (kisUicht  CcmtaU  (1769)  burg,  and  Carlstadt  (q.  v.)  was  committing 

and  GeutficAe  iMder,     Miinter  was  ap-  the  greatest  violences  in  Wittenbei^,  the 

pointed  to  prepare  the  unfortunate  count  sect  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  was  formed  at 

Struennee  for  death,  and  wrote  an  account  Zwickau,  by  Klaus  Storch,  a  clothier,  with 

of  bis  c<xiverBion,  which  was  translated  whom  Marx  Stiibner,  Martin  Kellner  and 

into  ahnost  all  the  European  languages. —  Munzer  associated  themselves.    They  en- 

His  son  Fyedarie,  bishop  of  Se^and  and  tered  Wittenberg  with  their  followers ;  but 

primate  of  the  Danish  churchy  bom  at  Luther  attacked  them  with  such  force, 

Gotha  in  1763,  studied  theology  in  the  that  both  Storch  and  Carlstadt  were  oblig- 

aniverahy  at  Copenhagen,  and  then  spent  ed  to  leave  the  city.    MCinzer  promulgat- 

two  years  at  G^ngen.    In  1783,  he  vis-  ed  bia  doctrines  with  more  zeal  and  suc- 

ited  Italy  and  Sicily,  resided  some  time  in  cess  at  Ahstedt  in  Thuringia,  where  he 

Rome,  and,  returning  to  Copenhagen,  in  preached  from  1523.    He  assailed  the  pa- 

1768  was  appointed  extraordinary  profes-  pacv  and  Luther  with  great  violence,  and 

aor  of  theolo^,  in  1790  ordinary  profes-  excited  the  people  to  revolt  asainst  the 

Bor  in  the  univereaty,  in  1808  bishop  of  authorities,  particularly  after  toey  were 

Seeland  and  knight  of  the  Danebrog,  and  forbidden  to  attend  his  preaching.    He 

died  in  1830.    Among  his  numerous  and  easily  persuaded  them  that  God  would 

learned  works,  the  most  important  are  his  soon  deliver  Christendom  fiom  the  yoke 

Description ofthe  Two  Sicilies;  S^timen  under  which  it  sroaned.    His  followers 

Versionun  Danidu  CopHearum    (Rome,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  Frederic,  elector 

17861  from  a  manuscript  discovered  by  of  Saxony,  and  John,  duke  of  Weimar, 

him  m  Rome  ;  Stamtes  of  the  Templars  summoned  him  to  Weimar,  to  answer  for 

(abo  discovered  by  him) ;  Religion  ofthe  his  conduct,  in  15SH»     Nothing  ftirther, 

Carthaginians  (2d  ed.,  Copenhagen,  1821) ;  however,  was  done,  than  to  direct  the  au- 

Antiquarian    Essays  ;   Miacelkmea  Kaf-  thorities  of  Altstedt  to  remove  so  danger- 

nenata  (2  vols.,  1816—25) ;  Ecclesiastical  ous  a  person  from  the  city.    Miinzer  dis- 

History  of  Norway  and  Denmark  (3d  vol.  appeared,  and  was  not  heard  from  again 

left  in  MS.) ;  the  Star  ofthe  Wise  Men,  for  a  year,  when  he  made  his  appearance 

containing  investigations  into  the  year  of  at  Nuremberg.    Not  being  allowed  to  re- 

Qirist^   birth. — ^His  daughter   Frtdarica  main  there,    he  went  to   Schafthausen, 

Bnin,  bom  at  Tonna  in  1765,  married  a  where  he  continued  mx  months,  and  then 

Danidi  counsellor  in  1783,  is  distinguished  returned  to  Saxony.    In  Mtihlhansen,  he 

for  her  poetical  and  proee  writings.    In  guned  an  entire  ascendency  over  the  pop- 

1791,  die  travelled  in  France  and  Switzer-  ulace,  deposed  the  city  council,  which  for- 

land,  and,  in  1795,  visited  Italy,  whither  she  bade  his  preaching,  and  appointed  a  new 

again  returned  in  1805,  and  spent  several  one,  permitted  the  pillage  of  the  monas- 

years  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Her  travels  teriesand  ofthe  houses  ofthe  rich,  and 

are  described  in  her  Episoden,  her  Briefe  proclaimed  a  community  of  goods.    An- 

auM  Rom,  &c.    Her  poems  have  also  been  other  fhnatic,  by  the  name  of  Pfeifer,  en- 

paUiahed  in  three  volumes.  tered  the  Eichsfeld,  with  his  troop  of  plun- 

Mvhtchia;  one  of  the  ports  of  Athena,  dering  foUowera,   and   joined  Mtinzer. 
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This   event,  and   the   infonnation   that  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI ; 

40,000  peasants  had  assembled  in  Franco-  then  entered  the  12th  regiment  of  mount- 

nia,  ana  plundered  and  burnt  150  casdes  ed  chasseurs ;  rose,  by  his  zealous  Jacobin- 

of  the  nobles,  and  23  monasteries,  inflamed  ism,  (o  the  nmk  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  ifras 

his  zeal.      He  roused  his  adherents  in  afterwards  removed  as  a  terrorist,  and  re- 

Frankenhausen,    the    mountaineers    of  mained  without  emplDyment  till  his  fiite 

Mansfeld,  and  the  peasants  at  Mtihlhau-  placed  him  in  connexion  with  BonaparCe, 

sen,  Langensalza  and  Tennstedt,  and  pre-  whom  he  accompanied  as  an  aid  to  Italy, 

pared  for  the  war,  promising  his  followers^  in  1796.    Here  he  distinguished  himself 

that  he  would  raise  them  all  to  the  rank  as  a  cavahj  officer  by  his  impetuous  cour- 

of  nobility.    Leaving  Pfeifer  governor  in  axpe,  and  rollowed  the  general  to  Egypt. 

Mfihlhausen,  he  proceeded,  with  900  cho-  He  decided  the  victory  over  the  Turn  at 

sen  men,  to  Frankenhausen,  broke  off  the  Aboukir,  and  returned  with  Bonaparte  as 

negotiations  which  had  been  opened  vnth  general  of  division.    On  the  I8th  Bra- 

the  count  of  Mansfeld,  and  rekindled  the  maire,  he  expelled  the  council  of  five  hun- 

ardor  of  the  towns  people.    Frederic  the  dred  from  the  hall  of  St  Cloud,  at  the 

Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,was  now  dead,  and  point  of  die  bayonet,  and  in  1800  inarried 

his  more  eneigetic  successor,  John,  associ-  Marie  Annonciade  Caroline  (bora  in  1782), 

ated  himself  with  Geoige,  duke  of  Saxony,  the  youngest  sister  of  the  fint  consuL   He 

Philip,  landgrave  of  He8Be,and  Henry,duke  was  present  at  the  batde  of  Marengo,  and, 

of  Brunswick,  and  sent  a  force  against  the  in  1804,  was  made  marshal  of  the  empire, 

insurgents,  who  amounted  to  alx>ut  8000  grand-admiral,  and  prince  of  the  French 

men,  advantageously  posted  on  a  height  einpire.    His  services  in  the  campaign  of 

near  Frankenhausen,  and  protected  by  a  1805^  against  Austria,  in  which  he  entered 

barrier  of  wagona  The  princes  attenipted  Vienna  at  the  head  of  the  army,  were  re- 

to  effect  the  peaceable  submission  or  the  warded,  in  1806,  vrith  the  pand-duchy  of 

revolters,  but  Miinzer  would  not  listen  to  Berg.  The  war  of  1806  with  Prassia,  and 

terms,  and  was  totally  defeated,  after  an  of  1807  with  Russia,  where  he  followed 

obstinate  stragde,  May  15,  15S25.     The  up  the  victories  of  his  master,  with  his  cav- 

insurvents  lost  nom  5O00  to  7000  killed,  airy,  procured  for  him  the  distinction  of 

and  Uie  survivors  threw  themselves  into  occupying  Madrid  vrith  a  French  army  in 

Frankenhausen.    Mfinzer  concealed  him-  1806.      mpoleon   placed   him   on    the 

self  in  bed,  feigning  sickness,  but  was  ac*  throne  of  Naples,  July  15, 1808.    Murat, 

cidentally  discovered,  and,  being  carried  to  under  the  title  of  king  Joachim  NlapoUon^ 

Heldrangen,  confessed  his  accomplices  on  soveraed  with  pradence  and  vigor,  chiefly 

thera<5k.    Pfeifer,  who  attemptea  to  flee  mllowing  the  steps  of  Joseph.  His  attempt 

from  Muhlhausen,  vras  also  made  prison-  to  conquer  Sicily  miscarried.    His  vrifo,  a 

er.    They  were  condemned,  with  twenty-,  woman  of  sense  and  character,  effected 

four  others,  and  executed  at  Miihlhausen.  much  good  at  home,  while  Murat  him- 

MCinzer  behaved  with  the  greatest  pusil-  self  was  called  to  accompany  Napoleon 

lanimity,  and  was  unable  even  to  pro-  to  Russia,  at  the  bead  of  all  nis  cavaliy. 

nounce  the  creed  at  the  execution.    After  He  was  here  defeated  at  Taratina  (October 

the  decapitation,  his  body  was  impaled,  and  18).    Upon  the  retreat,  Napoleon  intrust- 

his  head  stuck  upon  a  diake.     (See  Peas-  ed  to  him  the  command  or  the  v^reck  of 

ants^  ffdr,)                *  the  army.    The  emperor  accused  him,  in 

MuRix  Arch  (fix>m  munu^  a  wall);  a  the  MonUeur^  of  incapacity  in  this  corn- 
wall,  or  arehed  wall,  placed  exacdy  in  mand.  Murat  returaed  to  Naples  full  of 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  for  fixing  a  indignation,  and  sought  the  friendship  of 
large  quadrant,  sextant,  or  other  instra-  Austria.  He,  however,  once  more  fought 
ment,  to  observe  the  meridian,  altitude,  with  Napoleon,  in  the  fiital  campaign  of 
&c.,of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Germany  (1813).  After  the  battie  of  Leip- 

MuiLAT,  Joachim^  the  son  of  an  innkeep-  sic,  he  returaed  with  his  army  to  his  king- 

er  at  Cahors,  bora  in  1771,  was  a  man  of  dom,  and  negotiated  for  its  preservation, 

an  elegimt  person,  spirited  and  active,  but  witii  Austria  and  England.    The  former 

distinguished  for  the  most  daring  cour-  actually  concluded  an  alliance  with  him 

a^,  rather  than  sagacity  and  strength  of  (June  11, 1814),  to  which  Russia  and  Pras- 

mind,  and  finally  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  sta  acceded,  in  1815 ;  but  England  would 

rashness.    When  a  boy,  he  escaped  fit>m  only  enter  into  a  trace,  since  Ferdinand  of 

the  college  of  Toulouse,  where  he  had  Sicilj,  her  ally ^  would  receive  no  indemni- 

been  plat^  to  prepare  him  for  the  eccle-  fication  for  Naples.  The  situation  of  Murat 

siastical  profession.   He  was  afterwards  a  was  consequendy  doubtful    He  advanced 

common  chasseur,  and  deserted ;  served  in  with  his  army,  in  Fehruaiy,  1814,  as  fiff  as 
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die  Po;  bat  hk  heattadon  in  attacking  the  (October  8).  But  his  declaration,  ^  I  am 
French  excited  the  miatnist  of  England,  as  Joachim,  your  kinff,"  produced  no  effect 
mudi  as  the  hesitation  of  flngland  to  ac-  He  was  pursued.  He  forced  his  way  back 
knowled^  him  as  an  ally  had  excited  his  to  the  water,  and  leaped  into  a  boatto  go 
owD  so^idona.  At  the  congress  at  Vienna,  to  his  ship,  but  was  seized  and  carried  m 
the  Boiubons  solicited  for  his  dethrone-  chains  to  Pizzo,  where  he  was  Inought 
ment,  and  England  accused  him  of  treach-  before  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to 
ery.  He  took  up  arms,  in  1815,  for  Na-  be  shot  The  sentence  was  executed  Octo- 
polecm,  as  was  then  thought,  while  he  ber  13.  He  met  his  fiite  with  courage. — 
was  yet  negotiating  at  Vienna,  and  formed  See  the  Hiatoire  des  nr  demien  Mna  de 
a  plfloi  to  make  himself  master  of  Italy  as  laFiede  Joochm  Mtrat  (from  the  Italian 
was  the  Po.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  of  general  Colletta,  Neapofitan  minister 
after  Napoleon  had  entered  France,  he  of  war  during  the  constitutional  govem- 
advanced  with  Jiis  army,  pardy  by  Rimini,  ment,  Paris,  1831) ;  and  general  Frances- 
portly  by  Rome,  Florence  and  Modena,  chetti's  MSm,  sur  Ua  ^venemens  qui  oni 
attacked  the  Austrians,  and  called  the  wicidi  la  Mart  de  Jomchim  /(Paris^  1826). 
Itafians  to  independence,  at  the  very  Murat's  widow  (see  Bonaparte)  is  now 
time  that  Austria  and  the  allies,  upon  his  called  countess.of  Upano,  and  fives  under 
repeated  assurances  in  March,  that  he  the  protection  of  Austria,  near  Trieste, 
would  remain  true  to  them  agah»t  Napo-  where  she  has  carefiiUy  educated  her 
leoD,  bad  detennined  to  recosnise  him  as  four  children.  Her  second  daughter  was 
king  of  Naples.  It  was  too  me.  Austria  married  (1825)  to  count  Rusponi  of  Ra- 
therefore  took  the  field  against  him.  yenna.  His  eldest  son,  Achille,  who 
Forced  to  retreat  at  Ferrara  l^  Bianchi  resided  in  Florida,  author  of  Lettrea 
(April  12),  surrounded  by  Nugent,  defeat-  »ur  les  ikis-Uma^  has  returned  to 
ed  by  Bianchi  at  Macerata  (or  Tolentino)  France. 

(May  2  and  3),  Murat  was  deserted  by  the  MuRAToai,  Lewis  Anthony ;  a  distin- 

greater  part  of  his  army.    May  19,  he  en-  guished  Italian  antiquarian  and  historian, 

teied  Naples  as  a  fugitive.    Thid  countiy  He  was  bom  at  Vignok,  in  the  Modenese 

had  now  declared  against  him.    He  fied  teiritoriee^  in  1672.    Haiing  adopted  the 

in  disguise  to  the  iuand  of  Ischia,  firom  eccleriastical  profession,  and  received  the 

whence  he  sailed  for  France,  and  landed  order  of  priestnood,  he  obtained  some  pre- 

at  Cannes,  May  25.    His  family  went  on  ferment  m  the  church.    In  1684,  he  was 

board  the  Engluh  fleet,  and  found  in  Aus-  made  keeper  of  the  Ambroeian  fibraiy  at 

tiia  protection  and  a  home.     Napoleon  Milan,  and,  subsequently,  librarian  and 

would  not  permit  him  to  come  to  PariSL  archivist  to  the  duke  of  Modena.    His  lit- 

Batbekept  up  a  correspondence  from  eranr  productions  are  voluminous  and  val- 

Toulon  with  his  adherents  in  Italy.   After  uable ;  but  his  &me  princroally  depends 

the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  escaped,  on  his  labors  as  an  editor  of^the  wons  of 

in  the  midst  of  continual  dimgers,  to  Cor-  others.    His  worics  fill  forty-six  folio^thir- 

aiea,  while  his  agent.  Madrono,  treated  ty-four  quarto,  and  thirteen  octavo,  vol- 

vrith  the  allies  for  a  place  of  reflige  for  ume&     Amoi^  them  are  Ddla  perfeUm 

him.    But,  pursued  as  a  rebel  in  Corsica,  Paesia  BaUana  (1706, 2  vols.,  4to^;  An^ 

invited  to  return  to  Naples  by  his  ad-  timaiaiea  BaUem  Medii  JBvi  (1638, 6  vols., 

herents  and  by  traitors  (see  Memci\  and  folio) ;  Mvu$  7%esaunu  Veterum  haarip^ 

eneoitzaged  to  do  so  by  several  bmve  offi-  Uomum  (1739, 4  vols.,  folio) ;  Anecdota  La- 

cet%  who  were  devoted  to  him.  he  deter-  Una  (4  vols.,  4to.) ;  Aneciota  Gr<tca  (4to.) ; 

mined  to  sail,  with  250  of  his  adfierentB,  to  his   great   collection    Berum  Baiicanan 

Naples,  to  recover  his  lost  throne.    Every  Scriptore$  ab  Awo  500  ad  1500  (27  vo]&, 

thing  was  prepared,  when  his  aid,  Maci-  foho),  of  which  the  two  supplementary 

rone,  brought  an  Austrian  passport,  and  volumes  appeared  after  his  dea£h.    He 

the  permission  to  reside  in  Austria.    It  was  also  the  author  of  Aandi  ^Malia 

was  too  late.  Murat  set  sail  that  veiy  night  (1744 — 1749, 12  vols.,  4to.,  repeatedly  re- 

(Sepcember  28),  with  six  barks.    A  gue,  published  in  18  vols.,  8vo.);  DUtertaswn 

on  the  6th  October,  00"  the  coast  of  Cala-  fopra  AnHckUh^  JtaUant  (1751, 3  vols.,  4to.). 

bria,  dispersed  his  fleet    Only  two  of  the  Miiratori  died  in  1750. 

vesseb  entered  the  road  of  S.  Lucido.  Muret,  or  Murbtus,  Mark  Antony; 

Murat  now  wished  to  sail  for  Trieste,  but  a  learned  French  ffnunmarian,  so  called 

the  captain  of  his  vessel  declared  that  he  fiom  a  viUace  of  the  same  name,  in  the 

must  land  for  provisions.    Murat  then  de-  neighborhood  of  Limoges,  where  he  was 

lermined  to  go  on  shore.    General  Fran-  bom  m  April,  1526.    In  his  eighteenth 

cesdietii  and  26  soldiers  attended  him  year,  he  taught  the  languages  ^t  l^De* 
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neuve,  and  aftarwBNto  at  PoictierB,  Bour-  specific  gmvitv  of  li259,  dii^laces  the  air, 

deaux,  and  Paris.    In  the  latter  place,  an  and  completely  occupies  the  vessel.    If 

accusaCkm  of  an  infamous  nature  caused  an  inflamed  taper  be  immersed  in  it,  it  is 

him  to  be  thrown  into  prison.    At  Tou-  immediately  extinguished.    It  is  destruc- 

louse,  where  he  had  settled,  after  obtain-  tive  of  animal  life ;  but  the  irritation  pro- 

ing  his  liberation,  he  taught  jurisprudence  duced  by  it  on  the  epiglottis  scarcely  per- 

forsome  time,  when  a  second  charge,  of  a  mits  its  descent  into  the  lungs.     It  is 

similar  nature,  was  brought  against  him,  .merely  changed  in  bulk  by  alterations  of 

and,  in  1554,  he  was  condemned  to  be  temperature,  but  experiences  no  change 

burnt  in  eflisy.    He  escaped  to  Padua,  of  state.     It  is  composed  of  hydrogen 

where,  as  wcdl  as  at  Venice,  he  continued  and  chlorine,  in  the  ratio,  by  weight,  of 

to  give  public  lectures  till  1560,  when  he  thirty-six  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former, 

accepted  an  .invitation  giveii  him  by  car-  Itisabsorbed  with  great  rapidity  by  water, 

dinai  Ippolito  d'Este  to  Rome.    In  1563,  A  bottie  full  of  the  gas,  if  opened  in  water, 

he  began  to  teach  Ghreek  and  Latin,  with  is  almost  instantaneously  filled.     Water 

philosophy  and  civil  law,  at  Rome.    In  absorbs  about  500  volumes  of  this  gas; 

1576,  he  took  the  vows,  became  a  mem-  and  the  solution,  when  cold,  has  the  den- 

ber  of  the  college  of  Jesuits^  and  died  sity  of  1.1958,  and  consists  of  40.39  real 

in  1785.     His  works,  ooosiatiag  of  ora-  acid,  and  59.61  water.   The  common  pro- 

tioBs,  letters,  poems,  sacred  hymns,  &c. ;  cess  for  obuuning  liquid  muriatic  acid  is 

Fianm  LecUonea ;  four  Disputations  on  the  the  following :  common  salt,  sulphuric 

Pandects;  On  the  Origin  of  Laws;  Car"  acid  and  water,  equal  weights;  the  acid 

fiima/]iiwm(ia,d&c.,  all  written  with  much  being  mingled  with  one  third  of  water, 

purity  and  elegaBbce.  were  collected  in  and,  when  cold,  poured  on  tlie  salt;  the 

1727  (Verona,  5  vols.,  8vo.).     Another  gas  evolved  is  conducted  through  leser- 

edition  appeared  at  Leyden,  in  1789  (4  voirs  of  water,  and  subjected  to  pressure 

vols.).  in  contact  with  it    The  specific  gravity 

MuBPEBSSBOROuoB ;  B  post-towB  in  of  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  1.17.  It  is 
Rutherford  county,  Tennessee,  32  miles  always  sligfatiy  tinged  with  yellow,  fiom 
south-east  of  Nashville.  It  was*ibrmeriy  the  presence  of  muriate  of  m>n,  derived 
the  seat  of  the  state  ffovemment;  popula-  from  the  vessels  employed  in  the  process, 
tion,  in  1880,  about  1200.  It  was  establish-  At  the  specific  gravi^  of  1.203,  it  boils  at 
ed  about  the  ^etir  1811.  The  town  has  a  107°.  It  combines,  like  tiie  other  powerful 
healthy  'situation,  and  the  disoict  in  which  acids,  with  the  alkalies,  earths  and  metal- 
it  is  situated  is  one  of  the  most  fertUe  in  lie  oxides,  forming  a  very  peculiar  class 
the  state.  The  road  is  good  to  Nashville,  of  salts.  Muriatic  acid  is  a  valuable  article 
at  which  place .  steam-boat  navigation  of  the  materia  mediea.  It  is  particulariy 
commences.  used  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  that  are  attend- 

MuRiATE  or  Babttbs.    (See  Barytet.)  ed  with  morbid  secretions,  also  in  hepatic 

.MuiUi4.TBS,  in  cheinistiy;  a  genus  or  derangements  and  cutaneous  diseases.    It 

salts,  formed  fix^m  the  muriatic  acid  with  is  also  of  considerable  value  as  a  dianfect- 

ceitain  bases.  ing  agent 

MuBiATic  Acin.     The  name  of  this  Mubii.i.o,   Bartolomeo    f^steban,   the 

acid  is  derived  from  muria,  the  lAtin  greatest  of  all  the  Spanish  painters,  was 

name  of  sea  salt,  finom  which  it  is  com-  bom  at  Seville,  Jan.  1, 1618.  He  received 

iQonly  extrusted.     It  is  also  called,  in  hii|  first  instructions  in  the  art  fix>m  his  le- 

oommerce,  the  marine  acid,  and  the  ^nrU  lation,  Juan  del  Castillo ;  but  the  latter 

q(salL    It  is  denominated  the  hMdro-ihlih  having  gone  to  setde  at  Cadiz,  MuriJlo  was 

rie  acid  by  the  French,  in  allusion  to  its  obliged,  for  subsistence,  to  paint  baniierB 

composition.     It  is  said  to  have  been  and   small   pictures   for  exportation  to 

known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Basil  Val-  America.    In  that  business,  he  obtained 

entine,  though,  as  a  gas,  it  was  unknown  full  employment,  and  b^(an  to  distinguish 

till  1772;  when  it  was  obtained  by  Priest-  himselr  as  an  able  colorist    He  was  still 

ley,  by  heatmg  the  liquid  acid,  and  re-  very  young,  when  he  happened  to  see 

ceiving  it  in  glass  vessels  filled  with  mer-  some  worics  of  Pedro  de  Moya,  who  was 

cuiy.    It  is  now  procured  in  the  gase-  pas^g  through  Seville,  on  his  way  to 

ous  fi>mi,  fimn  the  decomposition  of  com-  Cadiz,  which,  beinf  painted  in  the  style 

mon  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  of  Vandyke,  inspired  nim  with  the  desire 

collected  without  the  use  of  a  mercurial  of  imitatmg  that  great  artist,  imder  -whom 

cistern,  simply  by  delivering  it  from  the  De  Moya  had  studied  shortly  before  his 

gas-bottle  through  a  narrow  tube,  at  die  decease.    The  time  he  was  able  to  avail 

bottom  of  a  vial  or  jar:  the  gas^bebigGMf  a  himself  of  Moyft^  instruction  was  vtiy 
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thort,  and  he  resolved  afterwards  to  repair  grace  of  Correggio ;  but,  as  a  faithful  imi- 
tD  Italy  for  improvement  But  bis  means  tator  of  nature,  if  he  is  sometimes  vulgar 
irere  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex-  and  incorrect,  he  is  always  true  and  natu- 
pensea  of  such  a  journey.  Collecting,  ral ;  and  the  sweetness,  brilliancy,  fresh- 
Ikowever,  all  his  resources,  he  bought  a  ness  and  harmony  of  bis  coloring,  make 
quantity  of  canvass,  divided  it  into  a  num-  us  forget  all  his  defects, 
ber  of  squares,  upon  which  he  painted  Murpht,  Arthur,  a  dramadc  writer,  bom 
nbjects  of  devotion  and  flowers,  and,  in  Ireland,  1727,  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
with  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  these,  set  ten,  to  the  college  of  St  Omer,  where  he 
out  upon  his  journey,  unknown  to  his  re-  remained  nx  years,  and,  on  his  return, 
htions  and  fiiends.  On  his  arrival  at  was  employed  in  the  counting-house  of 
Madrid,  he  waited  upon  Velasquez,  his  his  uncle,  who  intended  to  moke  him  su- 
eountiyinan,  and  communicated  his  plans  perintendent  of  an  estate  in  Jamaica;  but 
tD  him.  Struck  with  the  zeal  and  talents  bis  inclination  being  averse  to  this  desd- 
cfthe  Toung  artist,  Velasquez  treated  him  nation,  he  repaired  to  his  mother,  Uien 
irith  the  greatest  lundness,  and  diverted  resident  in  London.  At  first,  he  accepted 
bim  fiom  his  project  of  the  journey  to  a  situation  in  a  banking-house,  but  was 
Rome,  by  procuring  him  full  employment  soon  altogether  engrossed  by  literature, 
at  the  I^icurial,  and  in  the  different  palaces  In  October,  1752,  he  published  the  first 
of  Sladnd.  Murtllo  returned  to  Seville  in  number  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal,  a  litera- 
164S,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  The  ry  periodical,  and  first  essayed  his  dremat- 
foUowing  year,  he  finished  painting  the  ic  powers  in  the  ferce  of  the  Apprentice, 
finlecloister  of  St  Francis;  and  the  man-  which  was  followed  by  the  Upholsterer.  * 
oer  in  which  he  executed  it  produced  the  He  soon  after  made  an  attempt  as  an 
ptmesi  astonishment  among  his  coun-  actor,  in  the  character  of  Othello,  and  held 
vymeo.  His  picture  of  the  Death  of  an  engagement  with  Foote  for  a  sinsle 
Santa  Clara,  and  that  of  St  James  dis-  season,  and  then  retired.  On  quitting  me 
oSboting  Alms,  crowned  his  reputation,  stage,  he  determined  to  study  the  law,  and 
Ifl  the  msCv  he  showed  himself  a  colorist  was  admitted  a  barrister  by  the  socieQr  of 
equal  to  Vandyke,  and,  in  the  second,  a  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1757.  In  1759,  he  pro- 
rival  of  Velasquez.  They  obtained  hini  a  duced  the  Orphan  of  China,  fiom  the 
muhitnde  of  commiflnons,  which  procured  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  and  a  variety  of  other 
bm  an  independent  fortune.  His  sue-  pieces,  of  tragedy,  comedy  and  fiirce,  for 
however,  never  led  him  to  be  care-  the  groundwork  of  which  he  vnis  generel- 


ksBL    He  gradually  perfected  his  manner,  Iv  indebted  to  some  foreign  original.    Of 

by  giving  more  boldness  to  his  pencil,  these,  the  Grecian  Daughter,  the  Way  to 

widiout  abandoning   that   sweetness  of  keep  him.  All  in  the  Wronff,  and  Know 

rolonn^  which  distinguished  him  from  all  your  own  Mind,  still  keep  the  stase.    In 

his  rivals^  increaring  its  strength,  and  giv-  1788,  he  retired  altogether  fit>m  the  bar, 

mg  greater  freedom  to  his  touch.    He  en-  and  occupied   himself  entirely  for   the 

rkhed  the  churches  and  convents  of  Se-  press.    In  1792,  appeared  his  Elssay  on 

rifle,  and   other   cities,  with   numerous  the  Life  and  Grenius  of  Doctor  Johnson ; 

works.     Having  been  invited  to  Cadiz,  to  and,  in  1793,  he  published  his  translatiogi 

point  the  grand  altar  of  the  Capuchins,  he  of  Tacitus,  with  historical  supplements. 

there  executed  his  celebrated  picture  of  In  1798,  appeared  his  tragedy  of  Arminius; 

the  Marriage  of  St  Catharine.'  As  he  was  and  his  warmth  in  fiivor  of  the  then  pend- 

aboot  to  finnb  it,  he  wounded  himself  so  ing  war  obtained  him  a  pension  of  £300 

dreadfully  on  the  scaffolding,  that  he  con-  per  annum.    He  died  in  June,  1805,  in  his 

tinaed  to  feel  theeftectsof  the  injunr  un-  seventy-eighth  year.    One  of  his  latest 

til  his  death,  at  Seville,  in  April,  1682.  To  works  was  a  Life  of  Garrick ;  and  a  tranda- 

tbe  greatest  merit  as  an  historical  painter,  tion  of  Sallust  has  appeared  since  his  death. 

Monilo  joined  equal  excellence  in  flowers  MuRRAUf,  or  Uargle  ;  a  contagious 

wd  landscape.    His  works  afford  proofii  disease  among  cattle,  principally  caused 

of  the  perfection  to  which  the  Spanish  by  a  hot,  dry  seaspn,  or  genml  putrefac- 

Kfaool  bad  attained,  and  the  real  character  tton  of  the  air,  which  begets  an  iuflamma- 

of  ilsartisiB;  fer,  as  Murillo  never  quitted  tion  of  the  blood,  and  a  swelling  in  the 

his  native  country,  he  could  not  be  influ-  throat,  that  soon   proves  mortaL     The 

eoced  hv  any  fereign  s^le ;  and  his  origi-  symptoms  are  a  hanging  down  and  swell- 

ulity  or  talent  places  him  in  the  first  rank  ing  of  the  head,  abunduice  of  gum  in  the 

mong  the  painters  of  every  school.    He  eyes,  rattling  in  the  thrcwt,  a  short  breath, 

has  nother  the  cbannmg  dignity  of  Raf-  palpitation  of  the  heai^  staggering,  a  hot 

ftelle,  the  grandeur  of  Caracci,  nor  the  tweatfa,  and  a  shining  tongue. 
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MuB&AT,  Alexander,  a  distuigtuahed  he  dashed  in  among  them,  and,  after  a 
commodore  in  the  navy  of  the  U.  States,  spirited  action  of  more  than  an  hour, 
was  bom  in  Chestertown,  M aiyland,  in  drove  them  into  their  own  haibor.  Com- 
the  year  1755w  He  went  early  to  sea,  and,  modore  Munayls  last  appointment  was 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  commanded  a  mer-  that  of  commander  of  the  navy-yard  in 
chant  vessel  in  the,  European  trade.  At  Philadelphia, — a  post  in  which  he  render- 
twenty-one,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  ed  important  services,  and  cave  universal 
in  the  navy ;  but  no  vessel  being  in  readi-  '  sads&ction.  He  held  it  during  the  rest 
ness  to  receive  him,  he  solicitra  and  ob-  of  his  life.  He  died  Oct  6, 1^1,  at  his 
taineJ  a  correspondent  rank  in  the  first  seat,  near  Philadelphia.  He  united  to  the 
Maryland  regiment,  under  the  command  highest  firmness  and  resolution  a  remark- 
of  colonel  Smallwood.  His  conduct  in  able  mildness  and  serenity  of  temper.  Few 
the  battles  of  Whiteplains,  Flatbush  and  men  were  perwnally  more  beloved.  His  re- 
New  York  was  marked  by  the  greatest  mains  were  interred  with  the  higfacsthonon. 
gallantry.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captain-  Mukbat,  Lindley,  author  of  the  most 
cy,  and  served  unremittingly  and  bravely  usefijl  and  popular  mmmar  of  the  Eng- 
to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1777.  lish  language,  was  bom  in  the  year  17«^ 
Sickness  obliged  him  to  withdraw,  ibr  a  at  Swatara,  near  Lancaster,  in  the  state  of 
time,  to  his  faiher's  house.  As  soon  as  he  Peimsylvania,  of  Quaker  parents  in  the 
recovered,  he  took  conunand,  at  different  middle  station  of  life.  He  received  the 
periods^  of  several  well-appointed  lettera  radiments  of  his  education  at  Philadel- 
of  marque.  In  these,  he  fought  various  vAiia,  in  the  academv  of  the  society  of 
desperate  battles,  that  showed  him  an  in-  Friend&  In  1753^  his  father  removed, 
tvepid  and  skilful  ofiicer.  After  he  had  with  his  fiunily,  to  New  York,  where 
taken  an  English  letter  of  marque  of  his  Lindlev  was  placed  at  a  good  schooL  At 
own  force,  and  had  prisonera  on  board  an  earnr  af;e  he  entered  a  coanting-house, 
equal  in  number  to  his  own  crew,  he  was  being  destmed  for  the  mercantile  profes- 
captured  by  an  English  fleet  Before  sion ;  but,  having  been  severely  chastised 
long,  he  was  regulariy  exchanged.  He  for  a  breach  of  domestic  discipline,  he 
then  volunteered  his  services  as  a  lieuten-  privately  left  his  father's  house,  took  up 
ant,  on  board  the  American  fiigate  Tram-  nis  abode  in  a  seminary  at  Burlincton, 
bull,  which  had  scarcely  cleared  the  capes  New  Jersey,  and  there  contracted  a  love 
of  Delaware,  when,  m  the  night,  and  of  books  and  study.  When  brought  back, 
during  a  terrible  storm,  she  was  attacked  after  some  time,  he  prevailed  upon  his 
and  teken  by  two  British  vessels  of  war.  fiither  to  procure  a  classical  tutor  lor  him. 
Lieutenant  Murrey  was  severely  wounded  under  whom  he  applied  himself  with 
in  this  sanguinarv  engagement  On  his  diligence  and  success.  From  the  pre- 
recoverv  and  exchange,  ne'  was  selected  cepts  and  example  of  his  piarents,  he  im- 
as  the  nrst  lieutenant  of  the  Alliance  fiig-  bibed  lasting  sentiments  of  morality  and 
ate,  commanded  by  conmiodore  Bany.  religion.  I^  now  undertook  the  study 
In  this  ship  he  remained  until  the  termi-  of  the  law  in  the  ofiice  of  an  eminent 
nation  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He  had  counsellor,  the  celebrated  John  Jay  bemg 
shared  in  thirteen  batdes  m  the  army  and  his  follow-student  At  the  age  of  21  or  2£ 
navy.  When  the  new  American  sovem-  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  obtained 
ment  organized  a  n&vy,  captain  Murray  practice.  Within  two  ^earsyhe  married  a 
was  one  of  the  first  officen  reddled  into  lady,  vrith  whom  he  hved  in  the  tender- 
aervice.  The  U.  States  corvette  Mon-  est  uni^n  for  more  than  half  a  centurjr. 
teouma  was  assigned  to  him  for  the  pro-  He  was  very  successful  and  sedulous  m 
lection  of  the  American  trade  in  the  his  business  as  a  lawyer,  until  the  war 
American  seas.  On  his  return  fiom  the  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
cruise,  public  thanks  for  his  conduct  were  colonies.    About  that  time,  the  decline  of 

given  him  by  the  president  pf  the  U.  his  health  induced  him  to  remove  into  the 

tatea    He  vras  promoted  to  the  com-  country,  about  40  miles  fiom  New  York, 

mand  of  the  frigate  Insurgent,  and  soon  In  this  retreat  he  passed  four  yean ;  and, 

afterwards  transroned  to  that  of  the  fing-  at  the  expiration  of  thia  time,  be  was 

ate  Constellation.    His  next  sphere  of  ex-  driven  back  to  the  city  (then  in  possession 

ertion  vras  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  of  the  British)  by  the  necessity  of  procur- 

which  he  was  despatched  with  a  squad-  ing  funds  for  the  subsistenoe  of  his  family, 

ron,  to  defond  the  American  trade  against  The  profession  of  the  law  being  no  longer 

the  BaiiMiy  powers.    Being  attacked  in  lucrative,  he  turned  merchant  again,  and 

hisship  when  alone,  near  the  bay  of  Trip-  accumulated  property  enough  u>  enable 

Ol^faf  aaqaadronofTVipoliiiagim-boai^  Um  «»  rstiia  from  Uimmm^  about  the 
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period  of  die  establishment  of  American  pamphlet  on  tiie  Consdtutions  and  Laws 
indopendenee.      He    then   purchased   a  oftheJLJ.States,  suggested  by  the  observa- 
beautifbl  countiy-seat,  on  the  banks  of  the  tions  of  Price,  Turgot  and  Mably,  which 
lirer  Belleyue,  about  three  miles  from  yna  much  commended.    About  1785,  he 
New  Yoik ;   but  a  severe  sickness  sub-  returned  to  Maryland,  where  he  engaged 
jected   bim  to  a  general  debility  of  the  in  the  practice  of  the  law;  but  his  general 
fflusdea,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  was  reputation  and  merits  caused  him  to  be 
induced  to  go,  with  his  fiunily,  to  Ene-  soon  called  to  the  councils  of  his  countiy. 
had.    He  intended  to  remain  there  omy  He  was  first  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
two   years ;   but  the   local   attachments  lature  of  Maryland.    For  upwards  of  six 
which  he  formed,  and  his  bodily  infiimi-  yeais  (from  1790  to  1797),  he  held  a  seat 
ties,  detained  him  for  the  rest  of  his  lif^.  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U. 
He  bought  a  very  pleasant  estate  at  Hold-  States.    Few  of  that  body  equalled  him 
nte,  about  a  mile  firom  the  city  of  York,  in  eloquence,  or  the  other  qualifications 
Here,  rendered  sedentaiy  by  the  weakness  of  a  member  of  a  deliberative  assembly, 
of  his  muscles,  he  gave  himself  chiefly  to  His  name  ranks  with  the  most  conspicu- 
reading  and  composition.    His  first  book  ous  in  the  legislative  annals  of  that  period. 
■  entitled  the  Power  of  Religion  on  the  In  1797,  he  declined  a  reelection  to  con- 
Mind,  &C.,  and  appeared  in  1787.    It  was  gress,  having  too  long  neglected  his  pri- 
anonymous,  gained  much  reputation,  and  vate  affairs.    One  of  die  last  acts  of  gen- 
has  pasocd  through  seventeen  editions,  oral  Washinston,  as  presidem  of  the  U. 
His  Grammar  was  funst  issued  in  1795.    It  States,  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mur* 
was  gready  enlarged  and  improved  in  ray  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Ba- 
SDccesnve  editions,  and  has  not  yet  been  tavian  republic    The  minister  arrived  at 
saipaased  or  superseded.    It  is  still,  alto-  the  Hague  at  a  crisis  when  abilities^  zeal 
gether,  the  best  extant,  of  the  English  Ian-  and  address  such  as  his  were  required. 
It  was  succeeded  by  his  English  to  counteract  the  unfliendly  influence  of 
m  and  Key,  intended  to  corre-  France   over  the  Batavian  government 
with,  and  illustmte,  the  Grammar ;  He  succeeded  in  preserving  Imrmony  be- 
ments  of  which  treatises  were  pub-  tween  the  American  and  Jmtavian  repub- 
in  1797,  and  met  with  an  exten-  Ucs;  and  the  first  advances  to  a  rsconcilia- 
mre  sale,  which  they  still  maintain.    His  tion  between  the  U.  States  and  France, 
next  work  was  a  compilation,  entitied  the  were   made   in  the   intercourse  of  the 
Enriish  Reader,   dso  extensively  used.  French  chargi  iPaffairtSy  at  the  Hague, 
In  1802;  he  produced  a  French  compila-  with  Mr.  Murray.    Proposals  being  made 
lion  of  the  same  kind,  entit)^  Ltekur  for  a  direct  negotiation,  they  were  ao- 
Fhrnfaigj  and,  subsequently,  an  Fntroduc-  cepted  by  Mr.  Adams,  then  preradent  of 
Han  au  Ledew  FranccM ;  and,  in  1804,  the  U.  Stated  who  appointed  Mr.  Murrav 
an  English  Spelling  Book.    He  also  pub-  sole  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Frencn 
fished  a  Selection  from  Home's  Commen-  republic,  for  the  purpose.     Afterwards, 
tuy  on  the  Psalms,  and  the  Duty  and  judge  Ellsworth  and  governor  Davie  were 
Boiefits  of  Reading  the  Scriptures.    His  associated  with  him.    The  stoiy  of  this 
paUicatioDS  were  lucrative,  and  acquired  negotiation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
nib&e  fiivor,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  portions  of  the  civil  history  of  the  U. 
t.  Stales.    In  1809,  he  finished  intei^esting  States.    Mr.  Murray  assisted  in  making 
MeoooirB  of  his  life,  printed  since  his  de-  the  convention,  which  was  signed  at  Paris, 
eease.    He  lived  upwards  of  16  years  from  Sept  90, 1800,  between  this  country  and 
dnt  pniod,  a  maityr  to  bodily  infirmities  France.    He  returned  to  his  station  as 
and  cuKases,  which  he  bore  with  the.most  minister  resident  at  the  Hague,  and,  in 
exemplary  fbrtitude  and  Christian  ,seren-  December,  1801,  to   his   country.     His 
ky.    lie  expired  Feb.  16, 1826,  in  his  8l8t  health  being  much  impaired,  he  retired  to 
year.     He  nad  been  a  highly  useful  la-  his  seat  in  Cambridge,   on  the  eastern 
borer  for  education,  and  was  a  man  of  a  shore  of  Maryland.    A  rapid  consumption 
very  amiable  cl|uacter.  of  the  lungs  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  in 
MiraaAT,  l^ffiam  Vans,  distinguished  1803,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age.    He  was 
in  the  annals  of  American  diplomacy  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  gifted 
oraioiy,  was  bom  in  Maryland  about  the  of  American  ffentiemen. 
year  17GSt    Having  received  a  classical  Murray, WiUiam.(SeeJllbn|fSeU,£(irf^) 
education,  he  went  to  London,  after  the  Murrinb,  or  MorrbIive  Vases  (va$a 
peace  of  1783,  and  resided  there  three  murrftina) ;  splendid  antique  vessels,  which 
veara,  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  Temple,  were  equally  distinguished  for  the  costii- 
ke  pubJishedy  in  the  British  capital,  a  ness  of  their  mateciaJ,  and  the  beauty  of 
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their  exeeutioiL    They  were  brouffht,  by  Htms  Erscheinimgen  in  Holbelna  Meaner 

Pompey,  from  Asia  to  komey  after  bis  vie-  (1785) ;  and  a  new  series  of  tales,  under 

tory  over  Mitbridates^  and   bore  an  im-  tbe  title  Strauss/edem  (of  wbicb  only  the 

niense  priee.     Some  antiquarians  bave  first  volume  was  from  iiis  pen),  are  among^ 

supposed  them  to  have  been  made  of  a  bis  productions.    He  died  in  1787. 
mineral  of  the  class  of  sardonyx  or  agate,        MuacADifiE,     Muscadei«,     Muscatei. 

or  of  Chinese  steatite ;  others,  of  a  kind  (from  the  Italian  mosccuIeUo,  on  account 

of  porcelain  or  glass.    It  is  most  probable,  of  its  flavor) ;  a  kind  of  sweet  wine.    Of 

that  there  were  vessels  of  this  kuid,  of  the  Italian,,  tbe  best  sorts  are  the  Syracu- 

D^^tural  as  well  as  artificial  materials ;  and  san,  the  Moscato,  Giro,  and  Cannanao  of 

that,  being  similar  in  their  exterior,  they  Cagliari;  the  Muscat  of  Algheri,  and  Oil- 

were  easily  confounded  with  one  another,  astra  in  Sardinia.    The  best  French  mus- 

and  acquired  a  common,  appellation.  '  Of  cadels,  are  diose  of  Rivesaltes  and  Lunel ; 

the  first  kind  is  the  fkmous  Mantuan  vase^  after  wbicb,  rank  the  Frontignac  and  tbe 

BO  called,  in  the  museum  at  Brunswick ;  Montbadin.    Cyrus  and  Candia  also  yield 

the  well-known  fiarberini,  now  Pordand  muscadel. 

vase  (q.  v.),  in  the  possession  of  the  duke        Muscle  (musadusy     The  parts  that 

ofPortlandyisa  specimen  of  tbe  latter  kind,  are  usually    includecl    under  this  name 

MuRTEH.     (See  MarcU,)  consist  of  distinct  portions  of  ftesh,  suscep- 

MuRviBDRO.    (See  Mortnedro.)  tible  of  contracuon  and  relaxation ;  the 

MusjBus,  a  celebrated  poet  of  mytholog-  motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and  beiedthy 

ical  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Athens.    Some  state,  are  subject  to  the  will ;  and,  for  this 

call  him  the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  the  reason,  they  are  called  volimtary  muscles. 

Moon ;  others,  of  Linus  or  Orpheus.    He  Besides  these,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 

was  probably  called  tbe  son  of  Orpheus  body  that  owe  their  power  of  contraction 

because  he  was  his  follower  and  pupil,  to  their  muscular  fibres ;  thus  the  heart  is 

He  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  also  a  phi-  a  muscular  texture,  forming  what  is  called 

loBopher,  and  is  said  to  have  introduced  a  hdloio  muscle ;  and  the  stomach,  intes- 

religious  ceremonies,  according  to  the  in-  tines,  &c.,  are  enabled  to  act  upon  their 

Btructions  of  Orpheus,  pardcularly  into  tbe  contents,  merely  because  they  are  pro- 

Eleuainian  and  other  mysteries.    The  an-  vided  with  muscular  fibres :    these   are 

cienls  attribute  to  him  many  works,  of  called  involuntanf  muscles^  because  their 

which  some  verses  only  have  come  down  motions  are  not  dependent  on  tbe  wilL 

to  UB« — ^A  later  Musieus,  who  probably  The  muscles  of  respiration  being,  in  some 

lived  four  or  five  centuries  after  Christ,  is  measure,  influenced  by  the  vriU,  are  said 

the  author  of  an  erotic  poem  of  tbe  loves  to  have  a  mixtd  motion.    The  names  by 

of  Hero  and  Leander  (Heinrich's  edition,  which  Uie  Voluntary  muscles  are  distin- 

Hanover,  1793 ;  Passow's,  vlith  a  transla-  guisbed,  are  founded  on  their  size,  figure, 

tion,  Leipaic,  1810).  situation,  use,  or  the  arrangement  of  their 

MusAOETEs  {leader  of  the  Musts) ;  an  fibres,  or  their  origin  and  insertion ;  but^ 

appellation  of  Apollo,  which  belongs  to  besides  these  particular  distinctions,  there 

him  as  the  patron  and  instructer  of  the  are  certain  general  ones  that  require  to  be 

Muses.    In  later  times,  this  appellation  is  noticed.    Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a  muscle 

oftener  given  to  Hercules,  in  inscriptions  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a 

on  gems,  &c.,  and  also  by  authors.  straiglit  direction,  they  form  what  anato- 

MusAUS,  John  Charles  Augustus^  was  mists  term  a  rectilinear  muscle ;  if  tbe 

bom  at  Jena,  studied  tbeolosy  there,  and  fibres  cross  and  intersect  each  oUier,  they 

was  to  have  become  a  parish  priest,  near  constitute  a  compovnd  muscle ;  when  the 

Eisenach,  but  was  objected  to  by  the  peas-  fibres  are  disposed  in  tbe  manner  of  rays, 

ants,  because  he  had  once  danced.    Rich-  a  radiated  muscle ;  when  they  are  placed 

ardson*s  Grandison  was  very  popular  at  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  tendon,  like 

that  time,  and  Mus&us  published  a  satir-  the  plume  of  a  pen,  a  penntform  muscle* 

ical  parody,  under  the  tide  of  Grandison  Muscles  that  act  in  op^ition  to  each 

the   Second,  which  was  well  received,  other  are  caUed  antagonists ;.  thus  every 

He  was  afterwards  master  of  the  pages  at  extensor  has  a  flexor  fi^  its  antagonist, 

the  Weimar  court,  and,  in  1770,  appointed  and  vice  verscu    Muscles  that  concur  in 

professor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar,  the  same  action,  are  termed  congeneres^ 

His  next  production  was  a  satire  on  the  The  muscles  being  attached  to  the  bones, 

extravagances  of  the  phyao^omists, —  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  levera, 

Physiognomical  Travels.     His  German  that  are  moved  in  different  dhections  by 

Popular  Tales  (1782 ;  since  edited  anew  by  the  contraction  oi  those  oivans.    That' 

Wieland  and  Fred.  Jacobs) ;  bis  lYeund  end  of  the  muscle  which  adheres  to  th« 
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moot  fixed  pot  k  uaually  called  the  ori-  might  be  expected  from  the  great  propor- 
gm  ;  and  that  which  adheres  to  the  more  tion  of  reticular  gubalaoce,  which  is  every 
movable  part,  the  vueriion  of  the  muscle,  where  found  investing  the  muscular  fibres. 
In  almost  every  muscle,  two  kinds  of  The  nerves  are  distributed  in  such  abun- 
fifares  are  distinguished  ;  the  one  soft,  of  a  dance  to  every  muscle,  that  the  muscles 
red  color,  sensible  and  irritable,  called  of  the  thumb  alone  receive  a  greater  pro- 
jleaAgf  fibres;  the  other,  of  a  firmer  texture,  portion  of  nervous  influence  than   the 
of  a  white,  clistening  color,  insensible,  laivest  viscera.  {Bee  Miueular  MoUon.) 
widiout  initability,  or  the  power  of  con-  Muscle  Shoals  ;  an  expansion  of  the 
cracdng,  and  named  fendtnout  fibres.  They  Tennessee  river,  about  250  miles  from  its 
are  occasionally  intermixed,  but  the  fleshy  mouth,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
fibres  generally  prevail  in  the6eUy  or  mid-  Whirl,  or  Suck,  where  the  river  branches 
die  part  of  the  muscle,  and  the  tendinous  through  the  Cumberiand  mountain.    The 
ones  in  the  extremities.    If  these  tendi-  expansion  is  35  miles  long  and  2  or  3  in 
nous  fibres  are  formed  into  a  round,  slen-  width,  and  receives  its  name  fiom  the 
der  oofd,  they  form  what  is  called  the  fifesh-water  clams  found  there. 
ttmdon  of  the  muscle ;  on  the  other  hand,  Muscovr.    (See  Runia.) 
if  ihey  are  spread  into  a  broad,  flat  sur-  Muscular  Motion.     Muscular  mo- 
fooe.  It  is  termed  an  aponeurotis.     The  tions  are  ofthree  kinds,  namelv,  voluntary, 
fibres  that  compose  the  txxly  of  a  muscle  involuntaiy,  and  mixed.     The  volvntmy 
are   dispoeed   in  fuudadi,   or   bundles,  motions  of  muscles  proceed  fifom  an  exer^ 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the  tion  of  the  will :  thus  the  mind  directs 
naked  eye ;  but  these  fascicuU  are  divisi-  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the 
Ue  into  istill  smaller  ones ;  and  these,  knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c. 
again,  are  probably  subdivisible  ad  tn/hd-  The  {awokmUtnf  moHons  of  muscles  are 
fun.    The  most  minute  fibre  we  are  able  performed  by  organs,  without  any  atten- 
to  tnce  seems  to  be  somewhat  plaited ;  tion  of  the  mind,  as  the  contraction  and 
these  plaits,  disappearing  when  the  fibre  is  dilatation  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  ab- 
pat  upon  the  stretch,  seem  evidently  to  be  sorbents,  stomach,  intestines,  Sic.     The 
the  eflfect  of  contractk>n,  and  have  prob-  mixed  motions  are  those  which  are  in  part 
ably  induced  some  writers  to  assert,  that  under  the  control  of  the  will,  but  which 
the  muscular  fibre  is  twisted  or  sphal.  ordinarily  act  without   our   bein^  con- 
A  fibre  18  essentially  composed  of  Junine  scious  of  their  acting ;  and  are  perceived  in 
and  ozsiazeme,  receives  a  great  deal  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  the  intercostali^ 
bkMMl,  and,  at  least,  one  nervous  filament  the   abdominal    muscles,   and   the   dia- 
By  chemical  analysis,  muscle  is  found  to  phragm.      When  a  muscle  acts,  it  he- 
consist  chiefly  of  fibrine,  with  albumen,  comes  idiorter  and  thicker ;  both  its  orig^ 
gelatine,  extractive,  phosphate  of  soda,  and    insertion   are   drawn   towards   its 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  and  middle.    The  sphincter  muscles  are  al- 
carbonateof  fime,  and  sulphate  of  potassa.  ways  in  action;  and  so  likewise  are  an- 
Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  and-  tagonist  muscles,  even  when  they  seem  at 
deli  »te  covering  of  cellular  membrane,  rest  When  two  antagonist  muscles  move 
which,  dipping  down  into  its.  substance,  with  e<{ual  force,  the  part  which  they 
encloses  tne  most  minute  fibres  we  are  are  designed  to  move  remains  at  rest; 
able  to  trace,  connecting  them  tq  each  but  if  one  of  the  antagonist  muscles  re- 
odier,  lubricating  diera  by  means  of  the  mains  at  rest,  while  the  other  acts,  the 
iat  which  its  celb  contain,  in  more  or  less  part  is  moved  towards  the  centre  of  mo- 
quanti^  in  dtflerent  subjects,  and  serving  tion.    When  a  muscle  is  divided,  it  con- 
as  a  bupport  to  the  blood-vessels,  lym-  tracts.    If  a  muscle  be  stretched  to  a  cer- 
pbatics  and  nerves,  which  are  distributed  tain  extent,  it  contracts,  and  endeavora  to 
through  the  muscles.    The  muscles  owe  acquire  its  former  dimensions  as  soon  as 
the  rra  color  which  so  particidariy  distin-  the  stretching  cause  is  removed.    When 
guishes  their  belly  part,  to  an  infinite  a  muscle  is  wounded,  or  otherwise  irrita- 
number  of  arteries,  which  are  every  where  ted,  it  contracts  independently  of  the  will : 
dispersed  through  the  whole  of  their  retic-  this  power  is  called  trrikMih/j  and  it  is  a 
ular  substance ;  for  their  fibres,  after  hav-  property  peculiar  to,  and  inherent  in  the 
ittg  been  macerated  in  water,  arfe  (like  all  muscles.     When  a  muscle  is  stimulated, 
other  parts  of  the  body  divested  of  their  either  throuffh  the  medium  of  the  will,  or 
bkxMl)  found  to  be  of  a  white  color.    The  any  foreign  body,  it  contracts,  and  its  con- 
veins^  for  the  most  part,  accompany  the  traction  is  greater  or  leas  in  proportion  as 
arteries,  but  are  lar^r  and  more  nume-  the  stimulus  applied  is  oreater  or  less, 
rolls.    The  lymphaties  are  numerous,  as  The  contraction  of  muscles  Is  dtfferenti 
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according  to -the  purpose  to  be  served  b^  the  qukknesB  of  contractionsy  either  in  oiv 
their  contraction :  thus  the  heart  contracts  dinary  motions,  or  in  those  which  depend 
with  a  jerk;  the  urinary  bladder,  slowly  on  habit.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  contrac- 
and  unifoimly.  The  intensity  of  muscu-  tions,  it  is  directed  by  the  will ;  but  it 
lar  contraction,  that  is,  the  degree  of  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  length  of 
power  with  which  the  fibres  draw  them-  the  fibres,  long  fibres  having  a  greater  ex- 
selves  together,  is  regulated  by  the  action  tent  of  contraction  than  those  that  are 
of  the  brain:  it  is  generally  regulated  bv  short  The  will  has  generally  a  great  in- 
the  will,  accordinff  to  certain  limits,  which  fluence  on  the  contraction  of  muscles ;  it 
are  different  in  dififerent  individuals.  A  is  not,  hawever,  indispensable :  in  mauy 
particular  organization  of  the  muscles  is  circumstances  motions  take  place,  not 
favorable  to  £e  intensity  of  their  contrac-  only  without  the  participation  of  the  will, 
tion:  this  organization  is  a  considerable  but  even  contrary  to  it:  we  find  very 
volume  of  fibres,  strong,  of  a  deep  red,  striking  examples  of  this  in  the  effects  of 
and  striated  transveisely.  The  cerebral  habit,  of  the  passions,  and  of  diseases, 
influence,  and  the  disposition  of  the  mus-  Muses  ;  goddesses  of  the  liberal  arts 
cular  tissue,  are  the  two  elements  of  the  and  sciences ;  originalW,  nymphs  of  in- 
intensity  of  muscular  contraction.  Avery  spiring  fountains.  Diflerent  accounts  are 
great  cerebral  energy  is  rarely  found  given  of  their  origin.  There  is,  also,  ft 
united,  in  the  same  individual,  with  that  great  diflerence  in  their  names  and  at- 
disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  tributes.  The  most  celebrated  are  the 
is  necessary  to  produce  intense  contrac-  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  also 
tions  t  these  elements  are  almost  always  called  Moneta,  Memoria,  and  Mens.  Their 
in  an  inverse  ratio.  When  they  are  foster-mother  was  Euplieme.  According^ 
united,  they  produce  astonishing  effects,  to  Homer,  they  lived  upon  Olyropus. 
Perhaps  this  union  existed  in  the  aihUttE  They  originated  in  Pieria,  in  Thrace  ; 
of  antiquity ;  in  our  times,  it  is  observed  fix)m  thence  they  came  to  Boeotia,  and 
in  certain  mountebanks.  The  muscular  afterwards  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece* 
power  may  be  carried  to  a  wonderful  The  explanation  of  this  probably  is,  that 
degree  by  the  action  of  the  brain  alone :  the  art  of  singing  was  considered  as  hav- 
we  know  the  strength  of  an  enraged  per-  ing  been  first  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
son,  of  maniacs,  and  of  persons  in  convul-  Greece.  At  first,  three  muses  only  were 
sions.  The  will  governs  the  duration  of  knovm :  Melete  (meditation),  Mneme,  or 
the  contraction :  it  cannot  be  carried  be-  Arche  (memory,  for  the  immortalizing  of 
yond  a  certain  time,  however  it  may  vary  great  deeds),  and  Aoide  (song,  for  the 
in  difierent  individuals.  A  feeling  of  accompaniment  of  story);  Cicero  men- 
weariness  takes  place,  not  very  great  at  tions  a  fourth,  Thelxiope  [De  N'cAura  Dto- 
fust,  but  which  goes  on  increasing  until  rwan^  iii,  21).  Finally,  Pierus,  a  Macedo- 
the  muscle  refuses  contiaction.  To  pre-  nian,  brought  nine  muses  to  Thespia,  who 
vent  this  inconvenience,  the  motions  of  were  considered  as  his  daughters,  and 
the  body  are  so  calculated  that  the  mus-  hence,  according  to  Pausanias,  called  Pte- 
cles  act  in  succession,  the  duration  of  rida  (Pierians).  Others  derive  this  name 
each  being  but  short :  our  not  being  able  fix)m  Pieria,  on  Olympus,  where  they 
to  rest  long  in  the  same  position  is  thus  were  first  worshipped.  Their  names  were 
explained,  as  an  attitude  which  causes  the  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terp- 
contraction  of  a  small  number  of  muscles,  sichore,  Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Urania  and 
can  1)0  preserved  but  for  a  very  short  time.  Calliope.  The  poets  feign  that  Jupiter 
Thefeelingoffiitigue  occasioned  by  mus-  spent  nine  nights  with  Mnemosyne,  ia 
cular  contraction  soon  goes  oii^  and,  in  a  Pieria,  and,  in  that  ])eriod,  begot  the  nine 
short  time,  the  muscles  recover  the  power  Muses.  Immediately  after  their  birth, 
of  contracting.  The  quickness  of  the  they  came,  singing  and  dancing,  to  Olym- 
contractions  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  sub-  pu%  where  Jupiter  exalted  tliem  to  a  di- 
ject  to  cerebral  influence:  we  have  a  vine  rank.  Not  iar  fnomthetopofOlym- 
proof  of  this  in  our  ordinary  motions;  pusis  their  palace,  near  that  of  the  Graces^ 
but  beyond  this  degree,  it  depends  evi-  where  they  sing  and  dance.  They  are 
dently  on  habit  In  respect  of  the  rapidi-  commonly  represented  as  virgins,  thou^ 
ty  of  motion,  there  is  an  immense  differ-  children  of  the  Muses  are  sometimes  men- 
euce  between  that  of  a  man  who  touches  tioned.  Even  Urania  is  called,  by  Eusta- 
a  piano  foi*  the  first  time,  and  that  which  thius,  the  mother  of  Linus.  Among  the 
tlie  same  man  produces  after  several  adventures  of  the  Muses,  their  three  con- 
years^  })ractice.  There  is,  besides,  a  very  tests  with  tlie  Sirens,  the  daughters  of 
ipreat  di^^ance  in  pefsonsi  with  regaitl  to  PieruSi  and  the  old  bard  Thamyrii^  an 
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*    I 

puticiihrlj  famous.     The  Sirens  were  ApoUo.    (See  Museum  Pio-ClemenUnumf 

oonquered  :  the  muses  plucked  the  feAth-^  vol.  1,  plates  17 — 28,  and  vol.  4,  plates  14, .  i 

en  fit>m  tlieir  wings^  and  made  garlands  15.)    Their  worship  extended  from  Greece  C 

out  of  them  for  themselves,  while  the  to  Italy :  the  Romans  originally  called  them  ! 

Sirens  flew  away,  ashamed,  in  the  shape  CanugruB,    In  Rome,  they  had  a  separate 

of  prating  magpies.     When  the  Muses  temple,  and  a  grove  sacred  to  them.    The  x'  ^ 

contended  with  them  in  song,  the  heaven,  swan,  the  nightingale  and  the  grasshop* 

the  stars,  the  riven  and  the  sea  stood  still,  per  were  also  sacred  to  them.    Tney  had  a  ^ 

and  mount  Helicon  leaped  for  joy,  and  knowledge  of  past  ages,  and  were  invoked,  ^ 

Neptune,  to  prevent  it  firom  mounting  to  by  poets,  at  the  commencement  of  tlieir  lays. 

the  heavenly  regions,  despatched  Pegasus,        Museum.    Every  collection  of  interest- 

who  struck  his  foot  upon  the  summit  of  ing  objects,  of  nature  or  art,  brought  to- 

tfae  mountain ;  at  the  song  of  the  unfor-  gether  for  the  instruction  of  the  student, 

tunate  Pieiides,  black  darkness  covered  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  is  called  \ 

the  fields.    The  bard  Thamyris,  who  con-  a  museum, — a  word  which  originally  sig- 

tended  with  them,  stipulated  that,  should  nified  a  grotto  of  the  Muses,  or  a  temple  »; 

be  come  off  victorious,  each  of  them  oftheMuse8,and  which  was  first  given  in  ^ 

ihould  yield  to  his  embraces  one  night;  bpt,  the  above  sense  to  that  part  of  the  royal 

tbould  he  be  conquered,  thejr  might  im-  palace  in  Alexandria,  which  Ptolemy  Phil* 

poee  upon  him  lyhatever  punishment  they  adelphus  assigned  for  the  library.   Works 

p&nued.    They  were  victorious;  and,  as  of  the  fine  arts,  collected  in  museums, 

a  punishment  for  his  audacity,  deprived  cannot  produce  the  same  effect  as  when 

him  of  his  eyes  and  of  the  art  of  playing  in  the  places  for  which  tliey  were  original- 

lipoQ  the  lyre.    A  certain  tribe,  says  tra-  ly  intended.    When  the  images  of  Her- 

dition,  listened  to  the  singing  of  the  Muses  cules,  Hermes  and  Cupid,  stood  in  the 

with  so  much  pleasure  that  they  forgot  gymnasia;  when  Alcamenes'  statues  of 

their  food,  and,  being  on  the  point  of  per-  Venus  were  half  hidden  by  bowers  and  ^ 

iriungwith  hiuiger,  were  in  compassion  trees;  when  the  figures  of  Diana,  vnth  her  ^ 

eooveited  by  the  Muses  into  grasshoppers,  nymphs,  were  found  in  lonely  forests ; 

who  sing  continually,  withoul;  requiring  Myron's  grou|)s  of  the  Nereides,  on  the  v 

{»  h  was  believed)   any   nourishment,  sea-shore;  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Bac- 

The  customaiy  occupation  of  the  Muses  chus,  tmd  the  Muses,  in  the  theatres ;  the 

WIS  singing  and  dancing.    The  ancients  lofty  image  of  Jupiter,  at  the  Olympian  ^ 

knew  nothing  of  the  particular  occupa-  games;  or,  in  more  rocent  times,  when 

tions  which  have,  in  later  times,  been  3ie  picture  of  the  Virgin  stood  over  the 

attributed  to  each  of  their  number.    Calr  altar,  surrounded  by  columns  and  arches, 

Eope  became  the  goddess  of  epic  poetiy.  — then  the  works  of  art  were  in  their 

She  was  the  most  distinguished  among  proper  places,  and  produced  the  effect  for 

the  Muses,  the  protectress  of  kings,  whom  '  which  the  artist  intended  them.    But  a 

she  endowed  with  eloaueuce  and  song,  deluge  of  barbarism  swept  over  the  civil- 

Cfio  was  the  goddess  of^iistory ;  Euterpe,  ization  of  ancient  times,  and  the  works 

of   music,   particularly    of  wind-instru-  of  ancient  art  were  hurled  from  their  ^ 

ments ;  Thalia,  of  comedy ;  Melpomene,  seats.     When  the  light  of  civilization  ^ 

of  tragedy ;  Urania,  of  astronomy ;  Erato,  again  davmed  upon  Europe,  it  was  natu- 

of  hrric  and  erotic  poetry ;  Polyhymnia,  ral  for  men  to  seek  with  avidity  for  the 

ofeioqueoce  and  mimicry;  and  Terpsi-  relics  of  ancient  art;  and,  as  the  changes 

chore,  of  the  dance.    If  we  translate  their  which  had  taken  place  in  religion  and  in 

names,  Erato  signifies  the  lovely ;  Calli-  social  institutions  forbade  the  restoration  " 

ope,  the  eio^mU ;  Euterpe,  the  pUasvng ;  of  them  to  dieir.old  uses,  they  were  treas- 

llmlia,  the  jayoui^  particularly  at  feasts ;  ured  up  in  collections,  as  proofs  of  the 

Mehiomene,  the  musical;   Polyhymnia,  existence  of  a  perfection  which  mankind 

asne^  of  »ong ;  Terpsichore,  the  danec'  had  long  lost    But  this  spirit  of  collect- 

looKv ;  and  Clio,  fame,    (Su  the  separate  ing  may  be  carried,  and  has  l>een  carried,  * 

arUdesJ)     Their  surnames  are,  for  the  to  an  extreme.    In  the  last  century,  par- 

most  part,  derived  fh>m  their  places  of  ticularly,  the  governments  of  many  coun- 

readenoe, — Helicon,  Pindus,    Pamassus,  tries  thought  themselves  authorized  to 

and  the  sMsred  fountains  there  (hence  Cos-  despoil  all  the  provinces  of  the  few  works 

idiiest  Pvnu^piMtSy  &c.).    They  are  com-  of  art  which  they  had  preserved,  and  to 

monlf  represented  as  beaUtiral  virgins,  crowd  them,  oi\en  witnout  any  taste,  in 

adorned  with  wreaths  of  palm   leaves^  collections,  into  the  capital.    Of  late,  the  , . 

laurel,  roses,  or  the  foathexs  of  the  Sirens,  mode  of  arranging  museums  has  been 

Tbey  dance  in  a  drele,  together  with  greatly  improved,  me  works  of  art  being 
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disposed  in  sitaadooB  corresponding  to  Este  made  the  fine  eoHeedon  of  geauL 
their  character;  at  least,  this  has  been  Afiferwards  came  collections  of  busts;  yet 
the  case  with  ^me  museums  of  works  of  these,  as  weU  as  statues,  were  used  in 
sculpture,  of  4irhich  the  CHyptaiheca  (q.  v.)  preference  as  ornaments  in  festival  halls, 
and  the  new  and  grand  museum  at  Ber-  m  gardens  and  yards  {eorHU),  instances 
lin  are  honorable  ezamp]e&  We  find  the  of  which  are  the  eoriiU  m  the  Belyedere, 
first  collections  of  works  of  art  in  the  and  the  villas  in  and  near  Rome.  The 
peristyles  of  ancient  temples.  Delphi,  arrangement  of  the  amiqueB  in  the  nine 
with  its  treasure  chambers,  divided  ac-  sianzaa  of  the  Villa  Boigheee  was  beauti- 
cording  to  the  difi^rent  tribes  of  Greece ;  ful.  This,  we  regret  to  say,  could  not  be 
the  temple  of  the  Samian  Juno  and  the  reestablished  v/hext  the  other  worics  of 
Palladian  Acropolis  at  Athens  were  very  art  returned  to  Italy,  for  these  antiques 
rich  in  works  of  art,  consisting  of  conse-  were  bought  1^  France,  and  not  earned 
crat^  gifts,  arranged  with  taste.  The  off  by  force.  Museums  now  became 
toccesBors  of  Alexander  accumulated  all  more  and  more  common,  and  works  were 
kinds  of  works  of  art  in  their  royal  seats,  crowded  together  without  taste  and  con- 
in  order  to  carry  them  about  at  their  tri-  venienoe.  As  the  erpdition  of  the  Alex- 
umphs  in  long  processions.  Similar  was  andrian  schohasts,  though  valuable,  is  not 
the  fate  of  foreign  works  of  art  in  ancient  of  equal  worth  with  the  poetry  of  Homer, 
Rome.  The  captured  statues  were  car-  so  museums,  though  c^lainly  noble  es- 
ried  about  like  slaves ;  and  among  the  tablishments,  and  necessary  to  keep  alive 
Roman  emperors  there  was  more  than  a  taste  for  the  fme  arts,  are  not«to  be 
one  imitator  of  Nero,  who  ordered  ^Te  compared  with  the  living  activity  of  art ; 
hundred  statues  to  be  sent  fix>m  Del-  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  efiect 
^li,  to  ornament  his  **  golden  house."  of  museums  at  present  is  to  awaken  ge* 
The  practice  of  removing  works  of  art  nius  to  original  production,  instead  of 
from  their  original  localities  had  therefore  making  mere  copyists  of  ancient  crea* 
already  begun  ;  real  museums,  however,  tions,  as  vras  once  the  case,  when  modem 
existed  not  as  yet  The  barbarians  after-  art  seemed  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  eru- 
wards  broke  in  upon  Rome,  and  the  dition  than  the  o£&pring  of  native  inspl- 
works  of  art  were  involved  in  indiscrimi-  ration.  The  most  famous  museum  in 
nate  destruction.  The  finest  ^marbles  Italy  is  the  museum  in  the  Vatican, 
were  used  for  building  walls;  the  noblest  which  occupies  almost  all  the  rooms  of 
statues  were  burned  for  lime.  Hardly  a  that  immense  palace,  and  includes  pic- 
single  statue  or  picture  escaped,  except  tures, 'statues,  reUevi,  books  and  manu- 
those  which  were  buried  under  the  ruins,  scripts.  The  rianxe  and  ibjgjgie  oontain 
and  thus  preserved  by  the  very  extent  of  the  fiimous  fresco  pictures  of  Raphael 
the  surrounding  destruction,  to  kindle,  in  In  the  cortUe  are  the  Apollo  and  Laocoon, 
future  ageSf  a  new  love  for  the  fine  arts,  with  many  other  of  the  noblest  produc- 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  tions  in  which  man  ever  expressed  his 
only  about  five  antique  statues  of  marble,  love  for  the  beautiful.  Ra^ihaers  Thms- 
and  one  of  bronze,  were  known  to  exist  figuration,  his  Madonna  di  Foligno,  and 
^in  Rome,  In  Florence  began  the  dawn  most  of  the  celebrated  pictures  which  had 
of  a  new  day  for  the  fine  arts,  in  the  age  been  carried  to  Paris,  were  placed  here 
of  the  MedicL  (q.  v.)  Cosmo  I  collect-  after  their  return.— See  the  article  FaH' 
ed  antiques,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  eon;  also  the  work  entitled  JtfkMoi^-Cle- 
the  famous  Florentine  museum.  Oth-  nuYifmo,  and  the  continuation  of  it.  It  Mi- 
er  princes  of  Italy  soon  followed  the  ex-  uo  CkiaramonU,  with  illustrations  by  Vis- 
ample.  Pope  Leo  X,  of  the  family  of  conti  and  Gruattani,  edited  by  Ant.  a*£ste 
Medici,  transplanted  the  love  of  the  fine  and  Gaspare  Capparone  (Rome,  1808^  fol.). 
arts,  which  distinguished  his  house,  to  — The  museum  at  Florence  (q.  v.)  is  next 
Itome.  The  villa  of  the  Medici,  on  Monte  in  rank  after  the  '^^can.  Its  greatest 
•  Pineio,  became  the  place  in  which  antique  ornaments  are  the  Medicean  Venus  and 
works  of  art,  which  had  been  bidden  the  Fameslan  Hercules.  The  museum  in 
where  destruction  had  not  been  able  to  Paris,  at  the  time  when  all  the  greatest 
reach  them,  were  concentred.  The  no-  treasuresof  the  arts  of  almost  all  ages  and 
ble  families  of  Rome,  and,  by  degrees,  of  all  countries  were  accumulated  thm,  was 
all  Italy,  were  inspired  wim  a  kindred  the  richest  in  the  worid.  It  is  even  now 
zeal,  and  every  where  commenced  exca-  exceedingly  rich.  The  superb  Diana,  the 
vations,  in  order  to  find  ornaments  for  true  sister  of  the  divine  Apollo  Belve^re, 
their  villas  and  palaces.  CoUections  of  the  majestic  Pallas  of  Velletri,  and  the 
coins  were  first  made.    The  fiimily  of  colossal  tragic  muae^are  its  greatest  or- 
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IBL    As  in  France  galleriet  of  pic-  new  muBeam  at  Berlin,  lately  finished^  ^ 

Onee  also  are  understood  by  the  name  and  containing  works  of  sculpture,  pic- 

mu*it,  we  must  mention  here  the  magnif-  tures,  coins,  genis,  Egyptian  monuments, 

ieent  galleiy  of  the  Louyre,  the  greatest  &c.    The  building  itself,^  with  its  fresco 

masuree  of  which,  at  present,  are  the  paintings,  is  a  splendid  work  of  art    In 

pictuies  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo,  pur-  the  other  cities  of  Prussia,  museums  are-  i 

chased  by  Francis  I,  the  works  of  Pous-  likewise  erecting.  Darmstadt,  Gotha,  Cas- 

moj  Lebrun,  Lesueur,  and  the  pictures  of  eel,  Brunswick,  Dessau,  Vienna,  &,c^  con- 

the  former  gallery  of  Luxemburg,  by  Ru-  tain  museums  more  or  less  distinguished*  ^ 

bensL — See    count    Clarac's   Muaie   de  Llorente  has  communicated  some  infor- 

Sadpiure  antique  d  modame  (Paris,  1826^  mation  on  the  collections  in  Spain.    That  i 

with  engFavings.) — ^Bendes  these,  there  is  country  has  been  too  much  agitated,  of 

the  anis^  des  monumenis  IVancais,  estab-  late,  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the 

liiAied  by  Lenoir,  in  1796,  wim  the  per-  fine  arts,  or  coUections  of  works  of  art.  \ 

missioa  of  the  national  convention.    It  In  Turin,  an  Egyptian  museum,  opened 

was  begun  iu  1790,  and  opened  to  the  in  1824,  contains  Egyptian  antiquities,  )       i 

public  in  1791,  at  a  time  when  the  fury  obtained  bv  Drovetti.     Amad.  reyrou  ^ 

of  the  people,  excited  by  existing  dbuses,  published  the  Pcapyri  Or<Bci  Musei  Tau^ 
attacked  indiscriminately  all  monuments,  ftinenns.    Milan  has  been  growing  richer 

of  the  previous  order  of  things.    It  was  every  day  in  coins.    In  Brescia,  a  muse*  * 

composed  of  seven  great  saloons,  chrono-  um  of  antiquities  was  established  in  1827, 

logioally  disposed,  so  that  the  worics  of  shordy  after  a  temple,  with  many  statues^ 

mch  period  stood  by  themselves.    A  gar-  had  been  excavated.     The  muieo  Borbo^ 

den  attached  to  the  museum  contained  nico,  at  Naples,  is  increased  by  the  treas- 

ihoae  monuments  which  were  too  large  for  ures  found  in  the  subterranean  cities.  The 

the  rooms.    It  1816,  this  museum  was  most  important  treasures  of  this  museum        ^ 

faroken  ap,  and  the  monuments  restored  are  made  known  to  the  public  at  large  ^ 

ID  their  former  situations.     M .  Molard  by   Niccolini's   RetU  Museo   Borb&tdcOf 

esabliahed  the  eonsenatairt  des  arts  d  published  since  1824,  in  numbers.     It 

mMen^  containing  a  very  fldl  collection  will  form  sixteen  volumes,  ^d  a  cata*  ^^.^^ 

of  machines,  &c.    The  Jardm  du  Roi  logue  of  two  volumes  will  contain  the  ^  >     1 

eontaiDs  die  mutie   d^kitioire    naturelle^  less  important  works.    Niccolini  gives,  I 

which  owes  so   much  to  Bufibn.     In  et  the  same  time,  information  respecting  •^ 

England,  the  jtoford  museum  is  the  old-  the^history  of  the  ^cavations  in  Pompeu. 

great 


museum,  in  London,  is  continually  in-  eima,  1807).  Several  private  collectiona 
creasing  by  means  of  donations  and  pur-  et  Petersburg,  and  in  other  places  of  the  v 
ebasesL  Sir  Richard  Cotton  (q.  v.)  laid  Russian  empire,  are  not  unimportant.  •  « 
die  Ibundbtion  of  it  by  his  valuable  c(d-  Copenhagen  has  valuable  collections,  af- 
leciioo  of  manuscripts.  Since  that  time,  fording  interesting  illustrations  of  north* 
the  government  has  fiequendy  made  ad-  em  antiquities.  (See  CopenhagttL)  The 
ditions  to  it  by  purchase.  (&ee  BriiUh  Greek  government,  some  time  since,  issu- 
JMioeum.)  No  country  has  more  museo  ed  y  decree,  commanding  all  antiquities 
urns  than  Germany.  In  Dresden  are  the  found  in  the  interior  to  be  brought  to  the 
collection  of  antiques,  called  the  Augui'  national  museum,  in  order  to  preserve 
lam,  the  greatest  ornaments  of  which  are  them  firom  future  destruction,  and  also  to 
the  three  female  figures  of  Herculaneum,  prevent  their  exportation*  (For  the  col- 
the  gallery  of  pictures,  with  Raphael's  lection  of  Etruscan  vases  by  Lucien  Bo- 
great  master-piece,  the  Madonna  di  Sisto,  naparte,  see  his  article^ 
and  Oorreggio's  Night,  and  the  museum  Mushroom.  (See  Fungi,) 
of  casts  in  gypsum,  collected  by  Mengs.  Music.  The  Greeks  understood  by 
(See  Druden.)  Munich  has  the  GhfjSo-  muaic  (^avrim),  the  (so  called)  arts  of  the 
lima  (q.  v.);  and  a  amilar  building  has  Muses,  particularly  music  in  the  modem 
Irtely  been  erectedfor  the  reception  of  pic-  .  ^  ,j,^  ^oiisif  ts  of  1090  painted  v«k»  («# 
tares,  the  coUecdon  of  which  is  consider-  various  fonns  and  descriptions),  108  lanps,  and 
able.  Guido*s  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  is  S4  smaller  statues  of  teira-cotta,  16  small  earth* 
die  most  distinguished  of  them,  and  the  •»  vessels,  19  alass  vases,  34  alabaster  vases,  137 

Dusseldorf  collection,  and  diat  of  the  ^^'PeS"".  V**"**,  J*'^???*"*  f f^ff •  J?^  °**^ 

t!!!Tr^      »  •      _i     iT  '              1        L          J  sacrificial  vessels),  71  stone  tablets  (with  mscnp 

brotliers  Boisseree,  have  greatiy  enhanced  tions),  J4  statues.  14  bass-rcKefs,  63  fragments  of 

their  value.    Still  larger  and  finer  is  the  Mulpuire,  sad  SS9  coins  and  msdak. 
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aense  of  the  word,  and  poetry  and  elo-  two  short  atepa,  in  the  same  time  ae  oiM 
quence.  Plato  contradistingaishes  it  from  long  tone  or  one  lo^  step.  Man  does 
gymnasitc9.  The  iyi»vti  fumnmi  (musical  this  long  before  he  reflects  on  it:  witneaa 
contests)  took  place  io  all  the  above  arts,  the  regular  strokes  of  the  smith's  ham- 
At  a  later  period,  the  words  mime  and  mer,  or  the  thresher's  flail,  and  the  dances 
musical  were  restricted  to  that  art  alone  of  the  rudest  nations:  thus  we  have  the 
which  strives  to  affect  the  soul  l^  tones,  two  essential  elements  of  song — tones  and 
We  shall  form  a  more  just  idea  of  this  art  rhythm.  As  precise  divisions  in  sciences 
if  we  search  for  its  origin  in  our  nature,  or  arts^  or  any  of  the  departments  of  hu* 
We  see  it,  as  it  were,  daily  ori^ating,  or,  man  action,  grow  up  slowly,  and  kindred 
at  least,  we  daily  perceive  m  common  branches  are  at  first  usuaUy  mingled,  it  i«i 
life  the  germs  from  which  it  grew  up.  highly  probable  that  dancing  dnd  mune — 
Nature  seems  to  have  esuiMished  an  inti-  two  arts  founded  on  measured  time— 
mate  connexion  between  the  emotions  were  at  first  intimately  connected,  as  we 
and  the  sense  of  hearing.  Of  the  two  find  still  to  be  the  case  among  most,  per- 
nobler  senses,  sight  and  hearing,  the  first  haps  aU,  tribes,  in  a  state  of  infancy.  By 
seems  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  degreea,  the  song  was  separated  from  the 
understanding ;  we  owe  to  the  eye,  and  to  dance,  and  instruments  which  originally 
abstractions  from  the  images  which  it  only  served  to  accompany  the  song,  he- 
presents,  most  of  Our  generu  notions  and  came  4i1bo  the  object  of  a  's^wrate  art. 
ideas,  while  the  ear  appears  to  be  more  Tones  by  themselves,  apart  from  dance 
intimately  connected  with  the  feelings,  or  words,  were  cultivated ;  the  laws  ac- 
Feeling  expresses  itself  most  rradily  in  cording  to  which  they  must  be  connected, 
tones.  Fear,  joy,  desire,  anser,  have  each  so  as  TOst  to  express  the  language  of  ieel- 
a  peculiar  tone,  understood  by  all  human  ing,  were  more  and  more  investigatedL 
beings.  Man  soon  perceives  this^  and  the  application  of  these  laws  further  and 
often  prolongs  these  tones,  in  order  to  further  extended,  until  music  was  devel- 
continue  or  heighten  a  certain  feeling  or  oped  to  that  denee  of  perfection  which 
excitement ;  hence  the  repetition  of^the  we  admire  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
war-Ksry,  in,  the  combats  of  rude  tribes,  or  masteis.  Every  musical  production,  to 
of  the  tones  of  mirth  at  their  festivities,  deserve  the  name,  must  be  expressive  of 
The  love  of  excitement,  moreover,  soon  feelings,  and,  through  them,  of  ideas;  but 
leads  to  the  mxMiuction  of  these  tones,  though  music  exists  wherever  the  human 
even  on  occasions  when  the  feeling  from  species  is  found,  it  does  not  follow  that 
which  they  furst  originated  does  not  exist :  every  cood  piece  of  music  must  please  nfl 
thus  we  find  tiie  naijiral  tones  of  joy  re-  men  afike,  or  be  understood  by  all  alike^ 
peated,  in  order  to  ef^t  tiiat  of  which  because  music  is  an  art  requiring  cultiva- 
they  were  originaJly  the  efifect, — a  pleas-  tion  of  the  mind  and  heart,  to  appreciate 
ant  foeling,  a  contented  state  of  the  soul,  it  fully;  still,  however,  muac,  even  of  the 
This,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet  music  or  song,  most  elevated  kind,  retiuns  so  much  of  its 
but  the  first  germ  of  it.  Another  element  character  of  universality,  that  the  produc- 
of  music,  springing  from  a  feeling  deeplv  tions  of  the  greatest  masters  delight  much 

Blanted  in  the  human  heart,  and  peroepti-  more  generally  than  the  best  perform- 
le  in  children  and  savages,  as  weU  as  in  ances  in  other  art&  Wimess,  for  mstance, 
the  most  refined  and  accomplished,  ^pon  certain  tunes  of  Mozart,  or  other  great 
associates  itself  with  tones :  we  mean  composers,  which  are  repeated  on  aU  oc- 
rhythm.  Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  casions,  so  that  they  not  unfrequentiy  be- 
whether  it  was  first  used  to  relieve  the  come  tedious  firom  this  cause.  The 
fatigue  of  a  march,  or  to  give  connexion  Hunter's  Chorus  in  the  Freischiitz  may 
to  a  series  of  tones,  or  to  enable  numbers  be  heard  throughout  Europe  and  Amer- 
to  join  in  the  utterance  of  the  same  tones,  ica.  The  reason  is,  that  music  addresses 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  referred  mainly  to  the  feelings,  and  feeling  is  alike  all  over 
the  sfHrit  of  classification  and  love  of  or-  the  world.  In  this  pomt  of  universality, 
der,  which  is  so  universally  operative,-^  music  and  maliiematics  (incongruous  as 
certain  it  is  that  the  love  of  rhythm  is  one  the  association  may  seem)  agree,  the  re- 
of  the  most  ^peneral  principles  of  the  lations  of  numbers  and  magnitudes,  witii 
human  soul:  it  pervades  all  tribes,  all  which  mathematics  has  to  deal,  be- 
ages,  all  classes.  It  alleviates  labor,  and  ing  every  where  die  same,^  and  the  sim- 
cheers  the  heart  A  simple  division  of  pie  feelings  of  the  heart  which  music  ad- 
tones  soon  gave  rise  to  a  more  artificial  dresses  being  common  to  every  region, 
one,  and  man  soon  perceived  that  he  Insensibility  to  music  may  generally  be 
might  utter  two  abort  tones,  and  make  referred  to  a  defective  organization  in  tiis 
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of  baaring;  but  the  whole  coDfoima-  Ughtnew  of  the  chords,  the  quality,  diame- 
lioD  of  aome  men  ia  probably  much  better  ter  and  distance  of  the  openings  in  wind- 
fitted  than  thatof  others  to  enable  them  to  instruments,  and  the  like ;  axMi  all  these 
leoeiTe  pleasure  from  it.  In  this  respect,  proportions  can  be  determined  and  meaa- 
too,  music  and  mathematics  seem  to  have  ured  according  to  mathematical  rules, 
a  resemblance,  that  great  excellence  in  ei-  This  regularity  may  perhaps  afford  the 
tber  seems  to  require  a  marked  peculiarity  reason  why  the  effects  of  music  are  so 
in  the  nature  of  the  individual.  Music  is  general,  and  its  influence  on  the  nerves 
bsaed  on  melody  fq.  v.),  rhythm  (q.Y.)  ami  so  powerful.  The  same  circumstance 
haimooy.  (q.v.)  The  effects  of  music  are  renders  it  incapable  of  esnpressing  Uiose 
tometimea  said  to  be  merely  sensual  It  is  fine  shades  of  feeling  which  can  be  com- 
addressed  to  the  ear,  indeed ;  but  all  the  in-  municated  only  by  the  aid  of  reflection. 
fluences  which  we  receive  from  without  Musie^  HUUny  ^,  In  the  preceding 
are  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  part  of  this  article,  we  have  given  our 
senses,  and  the  tones  of  music  often  speak  views  respecting  the  origin  of  tms  art  It 
a  language  to  the  soul  richer  in  meaning  seems  to  us  a  very  poor  idea  to  consider 
than  anv  words.  It  will  hardly  be  pretend-  it  as  having  begun  with  the  imitation  of 
ed  that  feelings  which  cannot  be  expressed  birds  or  other  animals,  or  of  any  of  the 
in  words,  are  necessarily  of  a  lower  char-  ordinary  sounds  of  nature ;  while  the  nat- 
acter  than  those  which  ma^  be  so  express-  ural  expression  of  emotions  by  sounds 
ed.  Tho  most  elevated  Kelings  are  be-  would  easily  lead  to  a  repetition  of  these 
Tond  the  power  of  even  metaphorical  sounds,  the  consequence  of  which  would 
impwge.  Nothing  is  merely  sensual  be  music.  We  do  not  deny  that  when 
wiuch  makes  a  laaSng  spiritual  imprea-  once  the  disposition  for  munc^  or  at  least 
aion  upon  the  soul;  and  he  who  denies  to  for  the  utterance  of  a  series  of  tones,  was 
music  such  a  power,  has  not  heard  its  awakened,  the  sounds  of  surrounding  na- 
aohlimest  strains,  or  has  not  the  capacity  ture  may  have  had  an  influence  upon 
to  appreciate  them.  In  music,  we  have  man,  and  excited  him  to  ti^  to  form  a 
to  distinguish  the  invention  called  wmpo'  variety  of  tones  with  his  voice.  Wher- 
rnHon  and  the  execution.  As  to  the  latter,  ever  we  find  mudc,  even  in  its  rudest  be- 
lt may  be  vocal  or  instrumental;  and  as  to  ginningEL  we  find  also  instruments;  so 
the  purposes  for  which  music  is  intended,  that,  as  far  as  respects  the  known  histoir 
we  nave  church  or  taered  music,  iheatrir  of  this  art,  we  must  consider  the  devef- 
ool  music,  eonoerf,  doAcwg^  &C.,  musia  opement  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
MttsiCi  considered  on  its  technical  side,  as  coeval  Perhaps  the  first  instrument 
rests  on  mathematica  and  acoustics,  invented  was  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd. 
Since  Euler,  it  has  been  understood  that  who,  in  his  life  of  leisure,  heard  the  wind 
music  ought  to  be  treated  under  a  math-  whistle  amonc  the  reeds.  It  seems  prob- 
ematical  point  of  view.  It  operates,  in  able  that  she^erds  first  cultivated  music 
space  and  time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  as  an  art,  while  warriors  may  have  made 
susceptible  of  mathematical  measure-  use  of  the  exciting  war-cry  and  war-souff 
ment.  Tones,  considered  simply  as  to  before.  Instruments,  as  was  observed 
their  duration,  are  magnitudes  of  time,  above,  served,  in  the  beginning,  only  as 
which  stand  in  a  descending  ffeometrical  an  aceompauiment  Accordmg  to  the 
progression,  the  exponent  of  which  ia  Mosaic  records,  Jubal,  the  son  of  Lamech, 
^'hh  h  h  iV>  A»  ^c-  The  time  is  played  on  musical  insuruments,  even  be- 
expreanble  in  fhM^tions  (*,  J,  f ,  h  t  2"!  **  deluge.  At  a  later  period,  we 
time),  which  indicate  in  numb^  bow  find  amon*  the  Hebrews,  as  is  the  cm 
many  parts  of  the  unit  of  time  (SI)  are  »°:  ^«  ^  ^^^^  ?^  «"  "*^^°?»  «J»^ 
containVd  in  each  bar.  In  space,  tones  character  of  poet  and  singer  muted  m  Ae 
can  becoiunderedasmagnitudesof sound,  wme  individual,  and  with  them  we  also 
and  their  distancea  fiom  each  other  in  the  find  the  altematmg  chorus.  The  musical 
scafe  are  expressed  in  numbers,  which  uwtrumwits  which  accompanied  these 
hmre  reference  to  a  mathematical  divis-  "^"gs  were  harps,  citherns,  trumpets  and 
km  of  the  space  between  two  sounds,  drums.  One  ofthe  oldest  songs,  vrith  in* 
sdopted  aa  limits  (the  octave,  the  third,  strumental  accompaniments,  is  that  which 
asveotb,  dtc).  Sunilar  proportions  exist  Miriam  (sister  of^  Moses)  sung,  afler  the 
between  the  various  voices^  the  treble,  {f""fp  of  the  Red  sea.  At  tho  time  of 
baas,  ^Itc,  and  between  die  various  l»ys.  David  and  Solomon,  muac  had  reached 
In  iMraaiental  musks»  the  depth  and  its  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrews, 
bei^  of  the  toaet  depend  upon  the  pro-  and  part  of  their  religious  service  ccmsist- 
pntioBa  of  tha  tbictaai^  length  and  ad  in  chanting  wtoua  psatai%  with  '- 
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Btrumental  accompaniment    As  well  as  Lydian,  .£olian  and  Ionian — are  derived, 

we  can  judge,  from  the  information  hand-  Their  soug,  as  it    would  appear  from 

ed  down  to  us,  and  even  from  the  struc-  what  we  can  gather  from  the  ancient  au- 

ture  of  Hebrew  poetry  itself,  of  which  thors,  consisteid  in  a  musical  recitation, 

a  certain  parallelism  or  repetiti<Mi  of  the  accompanied  by  one  or  more  instruments 

main  idea  in  the  different  members  of  a  to  support  the  rhythm.    From  the  «xth 

sentence  was  the  chief  characteristic,  it  centQiV  B.  C,  music  seems  to  have  been 

had  a  very  distinct  rhythm,  a  varied  mel-  studied  scientifically,  and  particularly  th« 

"ody,  but  a  monotonous,  though  strong  ac-  tones  were  measured.    Lasus  of  Hermi- 

isompaniment,  as  was  the  case  with  the  one,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  who  lived  about 

music  of  most  ancient  nations.  They  had  546  B.  C,  and  was  the  teacher  of  Pindar, 

'    also  proper  musical  signs,  which  were  is  said  to  have  written  something  on  th« 

put  over  the  musical  text,  and  which  theory  of  music.     Pythagoras  (q.  v.),  who 

served  to  guide  the  recitation.  (See  Greorge  is  said  to  have  learned  music  from  th« 

Ventzky's  ThmghU  on  tke  JVUe»,  or  Musi-  Egyptian  priests  (which,  however,  is  con- 

cal  SitpM^  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  Mitz-  sidered   improbable),  occupied   himself 

ler^s  Musical  Library,  Sd  vol.,  in  German ;  with  the  mathematical  relations  of  tones, 

and  Anton's  Essay  towards  deciphering  The  instrument  which  he  invented  for 

Uie  Melodies  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Snigs,  the  mathematical  determination  of  sounds 

in  Paulus's  New  Repertory  for  Biblical  was  called  the  Pythagorean  eanon.    He  is 

and  Oriental  Literature,  Ist  and  2d  vol.,  also  said  to  have  added  the  eighth  chord 

in  German.)    Their  music,  however,  was  to  the  harp,  to  which  several  others  were 

employed  not  only  in  the  celebration  of  afterwards  added.    Damon  is  mentioned 

religious  service,  in  wliich,  particulariy  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers 

since  the  time  of  David,  a  great  number  of  music  in  the  times  of  Pericles  and 

of  singers,  male  and  female,  and  instru-  Socrates.    Plato  asserted  that  his  musie 

mental  performers,  were  employed,  but  could  not  be  changed  without  changing 

also  at  profime  festivals,  such  as  large  en-  the  constitution  of  the  state  itself.    Plato 

tertainments.    At  this  time,  the  diSerent  and  Aristode  considered  music  useful  as 

kinds   of  instruments    were   increased,  a  means  of  education.    In  their  tim^,  tha 

among  which  the  kinnor  (triangular  harp),  scale  was  considerably  increased ;  bu^  at 

and  the  cymbal,  are  mentioned  particu-  the  same  time,  complaints  arose  against 

lariy.    (See  Herder,  On  the  Spirit  of  He-  the  degeneracy  of  music  and  of  tm  na- 

(ir»s  Poetry 1 2d  vol. ;  Pfeiffer,  On  the  Mu-  tional  manners  through  its  Influence.    A 

tic  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Erlangen,  1779,  similar  complaint  wasmade  against  Phryg- 

in  German.)    Pauw  (in  his  jSecherches,  ius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socratesl 

voL  i,  p.  244)has  ^ne  too  &r  in  assert-  Probably  the  cause  of  it  was  the  applica- 

ing  that  the  Egyptians  are  not  known  to  lion  of  music  to  the  expression  of  the 

have  had  either  music  or  poetry.    The  more  tender  feelings,  as  love.  &c.,  whila 

tradition  that  Thout  or  Thot  (the  genius  it  had  been  previously  usea  chiefly  to 

of  science  and  art,  aocording  to  Creuzer)  awaken  patriotic  or  religious  feeHn^^,  aa 

invented  music,  proves,  indeed,  nothing ;  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  ,  The  division 

but,  in  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  near  into  theoretical  and  practical  music  waa 

Thebes,  musical  instruments  have  been  probably  known  even  then.    Theoretical 

(bund,  and  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  music  comprised  as  well  the  arithmetical 

Egyptians  must  have,  been  acquainted  calculations  respectinff  the  proportions  of 

with  music  2000  vears  B.  C.  That  the  He-  sound  and  tones,  as  the  doctrine  of  bar- 

brews  received  the  art  from  them  would  monv,  which  teaches  the  general  rules  of 

not,  however,  be  proved  b^  that  circum-  all  the  various  concords.    Composition 

stance,  though  it  may  be,  for  various  rea-,  and  song  depended  upon  this  branch, 

sons,  probable.    We  pass  over  the  myth-  The  latter,  and  thus  music  in  general, 

ological  accounts  respecting  the  origin  was  divided,  aocording  to  the  proportions 

.  and  perfection  of  the  art  of  music  among  of  the  tones  required  m  the  different  sorts 

the  Greeks.    The  traditions  indicate  tliat  of  music,  into  the  diatonic,  enharmonic, 

they  received  this  art,  or,  at  least,  great  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  chromatic     In 

improvements  in  the  execution  of  it,  from  regard  to  the  tones,  which  were  the  bai^ 

Lydia,  where  Amphion  is  said  to  have  of  the  compositions,  certain  modes  (q.  v.) 

learned  music,  ana  Arcadia,  where  the  were  adopted,  denominated,  as  has  been 

shepherds  practised  on  the  pipe,  flute  and  already  stated,  from  the  countries  whence 

cithern.     From,  the  provinces  of  Asia  they  chiefly  came.    Music  was  divided. 

Minor,  the  different  modes   (q.  v.)  of  also,  in  respect  of  compositton,  into,  1. 

Greek  music— ihe    Phrygian,    Dorian,  metpesia  (the  art  of  composing  tha  aoiig^ 
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dMt  Vf  the  art  of  giving  to  poetry  the  qiut  Muaicet  Scriptores  (7  vols^  Amster- 
proper  80D|^,  or  mode  of  recitation,  because  dam,  1654, 4to.),  and  Claud.  Ptolemeeus. — 
the  recitation,  or  declamation,  was  also  Of  late,  Miincli  and  Von  Drieberg  have 
indicated  by  notes) ;  2.  into  rhythmopcna  written  on  the  music  of  the  ancients. 
(the  art  of  giving  a  proper  rhythm  to  the  Chladni  (q.  v.),  however,  has  opposed 
motion  of  the  boidy  or  the  voice) ;  and,  3.  their  conclusions  in  many  particulars,  in 
into  poeUca^  the  technical  part  of  poetry,  the  Musical  Gazette  of  Leipsic.  Caspar 
eoDDected  mtimately  with  music  in  those  Bartholin  has  written  on  the  wind-instru- 
times) :  to  this  belonged  metrics.  As  to  ments  of  tlie  ancients  (De  TSbiU  Veterum), 
execution,  music  was  divided  into  organic  The  Romans  seem  to  have  received  the 
(instrumental  music),  (Boatie  (vocal  music),  music  which  they  used  at  sacrifices,  to- 
aod  hfpoarUic  (pantomimic  action  in  con-  getlier  with  the  religious  service,  from  the 
nexion  with  mu^c).  At  the  time  of  Al-  Etruscans,  but  tlie  instrumental  music, 
exander  the  Great,  Aristoxenus,  a  pupil  used  on  the  stage  and  in  war,  from  the 
of  Xenophilos  and  Aristotle,  distinguished  Greeks.  Strineed  instruments  are  said 
himseK  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  to  have  been  mtroduced  into  Rome  as 
treatisefl  on  music,  of  which  three  are  late  as  186  B.  C.  In  general,  the^  Ro- 
0(ill  extant,  and  extended  the  scale  to  mans,  so  warlike  in  their  disposidon, 
etcfateen  chords,  which  were  divided  ac-  most  cultivated  martial  music.  At  an^ 
cording  to  tetrachonls  and  pentachords,  early  period  of  their  history,  it  waft  a  great 
His  pupib  (called  the  •^ristozemaiu)  reject-  hinderance  to  the  progress  of  the  art  that 
ed  the  strict  proportions  of  Pythagoras,  it  was  practised  only  by  slavea  With 
Aod  made  use  of  the  intervals  of  whole  the  Romans,  canare  and  earmen  signified 
and  halftones,  guided  merely  by  feeling,  the  musical  recitation,  which  was  accom- 
Aristoxenus  also  introduced  the  chroraat-  paiiied  by  instruments,  and  which  seems 
ic  music,  the  invention  of  which  belongs  to  have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  rhe- 
to  this  time,  instead  of  the  enharmonic,  torical  recitation  as  the  poetic  rhfivmus 
Euclid  (277  B.  C.J  is  the  first  writer  who  to  the  num/erus  of  prose ;  to  which  we 
imted  the  matnematical  doctrine  of  must  add,  however,  that  orators  had  the 
Bounds.  With  the  decline  of  libejty,  mu-  intonation  given  by  instruments  at  the  be- 
ac  abo  sunk,  like  the  other  arts.  But  the  ginning  of  their  speech  and  during  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  perfection  of  same.  The  Romans  made  use  of  their 
the  other  fine  arts  among  the  Greeks,  that  capital  letters  as  notes.  On  the  stage,  the 
nmsie  had  attained  a  corresponding  ad-  song  was  accompanied  with  flutes.  The 
vancetnent,  is  very  problematical,  and  is  instruments  first  preluded,  then  the  actor 
not  cottfinned  by  the  information  which  began ;  and,  probably,  the  instrumental 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.  It  rather  accompaniment  continued  in  simple  con- 
appears  that  Greek  music  was  not  pos-  cords,  or  made  short  pauses,  and  support- 
KSKd  of  harmony  in  its  whole  fiiUness,  ed  or,  heightened  the  emphatic  expression 
and  ofthat  splendor  and  variety  which  the  by  recommencingi  The  choruses  seem 
an  attained  after  the  perfection  of  instru-  to  have  been  accompanied  difierentiy 
mental  music. .  The  many  stories  of  the  fit)m  the  monologue  and  dialogue.  This 
miraculous  efifects  of  music  prove  noth-  accompaniment  consisted  -of  flutes  and 
ing.  Ven^  simple  and  poor  music  may  other  wind-instruments,  comprised  with 
he  consiciiered  as  excellent  by  a  nation  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  tibia; 
which  knows  of  none  better:  witness  the  sometimes,  also,  of  the  lyre  and  cithern, 
glowmg  description  of  beautiful  music  in  The  flutes  were  different,  according  to 
Ae  tales  of  the  East,  notwithstanding  the  the  comic  or  tragic  poem  which  they  had 
low  state  of  the  art  in  that  quarter  of  the  to  accompany :  hence  there  were  iUtitt 
plobe.  The  Greek  song  seems  to  have  dextrtt  and  iinistra,  the  former  particu- 
oeen  a  rhythmical  recitation,  with  a  sim-  larly  intended  for  the  serious,  the  latter 

t  accompaniment,  in  which  die  tones  for  the  comic,  passaj^es,  and  for  comedies, 

less  a  mnsical  that  rhetorical  dura-  Horace,  in  his  Epistda  ad  Pisanes,  says 

<ioD.    The  many  investigations  of  the  that,  formerly,  only  simple  wind-mstru- 

inodenis  respecting  the  music  of  the  an-  ments,  with  a  few  holes,  nad  been  used ; 

rients  give  us,  on  the  whole,  but  little  no  flutes  which  vied  with  the  trumpets 

Bght  on  the  safcject,  aod  the  existing  wri-  (tuba).    Rhythm  and  melody,  he  sajra^ 

™|;s  of  the  ancients  themselves  are,  in  a  nad  become  less  strict    At  later  periods, 

tn^  degree,  unintelligible,  on  account  of  still  louder  complaints  were  raised  against 

die  many  contradictions  and  obscurities  the   noise    of  the    instruments^   which 

A  them.-— See  the  collection  of  the  an-  obliged  the  actor  to  raise  his  voice  ez- 

ciem  musical  writers  by  Meibom— ./Inib-  tremely.    In  all  this,  th«  Greeks  had  pre- 
voL.  a.                 10 
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ceded  the  Romans.    Under  the  four  em-  modem  vocal  music,  and  the  afltonishing 

perors,  porticularJy  Nero,  music  was  cul-  improvement  of  the  nioat  Tarious  instru- 

ttvated  us  an  object  of  luxury.     Afler  his  ments  greatly  advanced  instrumental  mu- 

death,  500  sinffers  and  muacians  are  said  sic,  and,  at  the  same    time,    harmony, 

to  have  been  dismissed.    (For  the  way  in  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

which  sacred  music  grew  up  among  the  tury.    (See  the  history  of  music  in  tlie 

first  Christians,  see  the  articles  Muuic,  Sa-  articles  of  the  various  countries.)    The 

cred;  also  Italian  Muaicjin  the  article  Ba-  merit  of  the  advancement  of  vocal  music 

ly,  vol.  vii,  p.  134.)    The  solemn  church  is  claimed  particularly  by  the  Italians ;  the 

song  or  hymn,  which  was  first  sung  in  improvement  of  instrumental  music,  by 

one  voice  only,  or  in  octaves,  is  the  basis  the  Germans  and  French.     As  to  the 

of  modem  music.    It  was  sung  without  modem  mathematical  systems  of  music, 

rhythm  or  time  (in  canto  fermo),    A  later  Huygens,  Saveur  (about  1701),  Rameau 

invention  is  the  figured  music,  which,  ac-  (about  1722),  and  Euler  (Mathematical  Jn- 

cording  to  some,  existed  even  in  the  sev-  quiries  respecting  Mxuic),  deserve  to  be 

enth  century,  in  the  Roman  church ;  ac-  mentionecl  as  inventors.    The  history  of 

cordinff  to  others,  was  invented  by  the  music  has  been  treated  fiilly  by  Giam^. 

English  monk  Dunstan  (who  ched  988).  Martini   (Storia  deUa   Mustcoy  JBolosna, 

The  progress  of  music  was  promoted,  in  1757  et  seq.J,  by  Marpurg  (I3^che  £tn- 

the  middle  ages,  by  its  beinff  consecrated  leihmg  in  die  Geschichte  tmd  Gnmds&lze 

to  the  service  of  religion,  and  belonging  to  der  aUen  tmd  neuem  Muaik,  Berlin,  17591 

the  quadrivium,  the  four  branches  of  a  by  Buroey  (q.  v.),  fix>m  whose  great  worn 

leamed  education, — arithmetic,  ^ometiy,  that  of  Busby  (^LDudon,  1820, 2  vols.)  was 

astronomy  and  music.    Several  mvestiga-  compiled,  by  Hawkms,  and  by  J.  N.  For- 

tions  into  the  nature  of  music  were  made,  kel  [AUgemeine  Geschxchie  derMu8ik,2  vols., 

which  are  found  in  Mart.  Geri)ert's  Strip-  4to.,  not  finished).    Von  Hammer  gives 

tares  eecUsiastici  de  filusica  sacra. — See,  contributions  to  the  histoiy  of  Oriental 

also,  ForkePs  Creneral  LUeraJtwre  of  Music  music,  fix)m  the  Persian,  in  hi?  Fundgrur 

(in  German,  Leipsic,  1792). — Guide  of  hen   des    Orients  (4th    voL);    see,   also, 

Arezzo  (whose  works  on  music  are  also  Fauw's  Recherches ;  and,  for  the  music  of 

to  be  found  in  the  collection  just  mention-  Egvpt  and  Abyssinia,  a  letter  by  Bmce, 

ed)  contributed  gready  to  the  improve-  in  Bumey's  General  Histoiy  of  Music 

mefit  of  music.    The  correction  and  ex-  Music,  Sacred.     Almost  all  nations 

tension  of  the  system  of  tones,  the  division  who  have  an^established  religious  service 

of  tones  into  hexachords,  the  improve-  have  made  music  an  important  part  of  it ; 

ment  in  the  manner  of  writing  the  notes,  and,  in  a  general  sense,  we  might  give  the 

by  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  lines,  name  of  sacred  music  to  all  music  em- 

the  invention  of  the  sdmixation  (q.v.),an(i  ployed  in  religious  festivals,  even  before 

of  counterpoint,  are   generally  ^scribed  the  Christian  era,  as  that  of  the  Egyptians, 

to  him.    Johannes  de  Muris  is  said  to  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  to 

have  improved  the  mode  of  writing  notes  the  religious  songs  of  the  bards  and  scalds, 

in  the  fourteenth  centunr,  and  also  ^e  The  early  Christians,  who  were  led  by 

figured  music.    Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the  various  passages  in  their  sacred  writings 

eleventh  -century,  is   mentioned  as  the  to  employ  religious  songs,  introduced  at 

inventor  of  the  musical  dme-table,  and  as  their  religious  meetings,  particularly  in  the 

the  first  approved  writer  on  measured  Eastem   churches,   me   singing   of  the 

music,  on  which  the  invention  of  counter-  psalms  and  hynms,  which  are  to  be  found 

point  and  the  fugue  depended.    In  the  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 

fifieentli  century,  murac  was  treated  scien-  which  the  Jewish   converts   had   been 

tifically  in  the  Netherlands,  France  and  already  accustomed  in  their  assemblies. 

Spain.     The  organ    (q.  v.)  contributed  They  sang,  also,  at  the  Lord's  supper  and 

much  to  the  developement  of  hamiqny.  at  the  agapes.    At  the  synod  of  Laodicea 

The  Flemish  school,  to  which  belongs,  (364),   regular    songs   were   introduced, 

among  others,  Orlando  Lasso  (q.  v.),  pre-  which  were  sung  from  notes  by  persons 

ceded    Palastrina,   generally   called   the  appointed  for  this  puipose.    The  Western 

founder  of  modem  church  music.    From  churches   received,   through  Ambroaiua 

the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Milan,  a  regular  church 

there  grew  up  at  the  courts  of  monarchs  music,  similar  to  the  Eastern.    Probably 

the  fi!ee  chamber  style,  and,  from  this,  this  possessed  a  regular  modulation  and 

the  theatrical  style.    The  invention  of  the  rhythm,  onl^  that  both  were  defective 

opera,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  chiefly  through  the  mfiperfection  of  the  music  at 

eontzUmted  to  the  splendor  and  variety  of  that  time ;  and  the  latter  i^pean  to  have 
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been  fimitied  to  long  and  short  tones :  the  xnents  contributed  3ret  more  thereto,  as 
tint  was    founded  upon    the    Grecian  well  as  to  the  formation  of  peifect  harmo- 
modes  remaining  in  Italy,  and  was  very  ny ;  among  ^ese,  the  organ  (q.  v.)  partic- 
poor.    Perliaps  many  of  the  melodies  of  uJarly,  which  soon  took  the  first  nnk  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  hymns  now  received  the  churches.    Now  figured  music  arose, 
words  adapted  to  the  religious  worship  of  and  likewise  figured  song  (cantus  figuror 
the  Chrisdans.   The  Christian  fathers  bear  iu8\  which,  iu  ihe  fifleenUi  century,  began 
witaeas  to  the  use  of  sonp  in  the  Chris-  to  become  general,  as  the  custom  grew  up 
tiui  communities  in  the  first  century,  and  of  varying,  extending  and  embellishing 
many  of  them,  as  Ambrosius  and  Angus-  the  accompanying  voices  of  a  melody, 
tine,  were  great  admirers  of  them.    In  re-  while  the  chief  voice,  upon  whic^  the 
gard  to  the  manner  of  singing  in  the  first  fundamental  melody  depended,  remained 
asemUiea,   it  was   sometimes   in   solo,  unchanged  (hence  it  was  called  cantusfir' 
somedines    alternately,   and    sometimes  miu,  canto  fermo,  plain-chant) ;  but,  still, 
there  was  a  chorus  or  the  whole  assem-  the  chief  voice  often  became  the  under 
biy,  who  onited  in  repeating  short  pas-  voice.    This  happened  afterwards,  also, 
Bsgea,  before  sung  or  read,  m>m  wmch,  vnth  melody.   The  invention  of  measured 
probaUy,  the  female  sex  was  at  first  ex-  music  caused  the  choral  to  be  peiformed 
cioded.    For  the  regular  ordering  of  the  in  a  more  regular   measure,  and  gave 
flinging,  precentors  were  instituted  in  the  greater  extent  to  harmony.     Choirs  of 
fiKirtfa  century,  who  were  considered  as  singers  now  became  necessary,  and  sing- 
ioffrior  officers  of  the  church.    Schools  ing  was  often  applied,  especially  in  Italy, 
appropriated  to  singing  were   instituted  to  heighten  the  splendor  of  reljnous  wor- 
bter,  and  only  in  a  rew  places.    Pope  ship.    (See  Rahah  Mugic.)     The  organ 
Gregoty  the  Great  (590—604)  distinguish-  was  continually  improved,  after  the  fif- 
ed himself  in  the  Roman  church  as  the  teenth  century,  and   other   instruments, 
feooder  of  a  new  singing  school,  in  which  also,  were  introduced  into  the  church, 
boys  were  instructed.    It  was  the  model  against    which    complaints    were    often 
of  many  other  institutions  of  this  kind,  made,  as  well  as  against  the  new  figured 
In  eonseqaence  of  this  education  of  per-  music  in  general,  which  found  peculiar 
wns  for  sin^rs,  the  singing  was  not  only  support  in  the  instrumental  music.    Yet 
more  artificial,  but  the  people  were  also,  these  complaints    were  chiefly  directed 
fir  die  most  part,  excluded,  particularly  against  the  abuse  of  the  figured  and  in- 
m  the  hymns  were  in  Latin.    Gregory  strumental  music,  and  they  were  not  able 
collected  in  his  •^Kn(u>Aoniirttim  the  existing  to  banish  them  from  the  church.    The 
songB  of  the  churcn,  which  he  selected  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  form  a 
from  the  best  ancient  melodies,  improved  new  period  of  church  music,  which  was 
and  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  extended  by  the  great  masters  in  Italy, 
ones.      The  Gregorian  Chanty  so  called  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany, 
after  him,  was  sung  in  unison  with  loud  Luther's  services  to  the  German  church 
Botes  of  similar  value,  without  rhythm  and  music  are  well  known,  for  which  he  labor- 
metre  (by  which  it  is  particularly  distin-  ed,  by  means  of  his  friend  Senffel.    During 
ftmbed  from  the  Ambrosian),  or  in  the  old  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
Grecian  modes,  but  with  a  more  complex  church  music  became  continually  more 
modulatiOD.     This  Gregorian   or   plain  brilliaut,  and  always  more  corrupted  by 
cfaaoty  which,  by  means  of  Gregory  and  the  intermixture  of  profane  music.    In 
lossaceeflBorSyhas  been  extended  through-  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  sacred 
out  the  West,  is  the  foundation  of  the  music  is  confined  to  fixed  forms  of  text ; 
Christian  church  music.    It  was  also  call-  for  instance,  the  text  of  the  mass,  the  Of- 
ed  ekend  9ong,  because  it  was  sung  by  a  fertoria,  JkJDeum,  Salve,  Requiem,  Psalms. 
dMur.     The  Gregorian  Chant  was  first  In  the  Protestant  church,  poets  and  com- 
carried  into  England  and  France.    Char-  posers  allow  themselves  new  forms. — ^The 
lemagiie,  who  labored  particularly  for  its  greatest    modem    composers    of  sacred 
diflbsioii,  caused  several  singing  schools  music  are  Pal&strina,  Allegri,   Durante, 
to  be  efltablished  in  France,  and  united  Morales,  Lolli,  Scarlatti,  Lf^so^  Caldera, 
them  with  the  monasteries.    The  Grego-  Leo,    Pergolesi,    Handel,   Bach,   Graun, 
ziao  Cliant  was  probably  introduced  into  Hasse,  Jomelli,  Stdlzl,  Kerl,  Rolle,  Nau- 
Gemiaiiy  by  Bonifiice,  but  it  was  first  mann,  Schulz,  Kunzen,  Wolf,  Mich,  and 
generally  diffused  there  in  the  time  of  Jos.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Vogler,  Cherubini. 
CharlemagDe.    The  developement  of  the  Music  of  the  Spheres.    (See  Har- 
for  four  voices  may  have  been  as-  monv  of  the  Spheres,) 
by  the  choral ;  but  musical  instru-  Jnusx  (mosckuay    The  musk  tribe  have 
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no  honm.    Id  the  lower  jaw  they  have  Oriental  islands  than  in  Guinea*     This 

eight  incisors,   and,   in  the  upper,  two  graceful  and  diminutive  creature  is  only 

long  tusks,  one  on  each  side,  projecting  about  nine  inches  in  length,  with  slender 

some  distance  from  the  mouth.    They  are  limbs,  and   smooth,  shining  hair.    The 

celebrated  from  one  of  the  species  anord-  Malays  capture  l^em  in  great  numbers, 

ing  an  odoriferous  substance,  which  has  and  carry  them  about .  in  cages  for  sale, 

long  been  used  in  perfumery  and  medi-  The  American  musk  {M»  ^^mericanus)  is  . 

cine.    This  substance  was  long  known,  only  the  young,  or  the  female  of  one  of 

before  any  authentic  information  could  be  the  species  of  South  American  deer ;  and 

obtained    respecting   the   circumstances,  the  M.  ddicaiulua  of  Shaw  is  the  &wn  of 

form  and  manners  of  the  animals  that  pro-  the  American  stag, 

duccd  it.    The  principal  species  is  the  Musketoon  ;   a  short   thick   musket, 

Tliibet  musk  (M.  moschifems),  which  is  whose  bore  is  the  thirty-eighth  part  of  its 

about  two  to  three  feet  hieh.    Its  upper  length :  it  carries  five  ounces  of  iron,  or 

1'aw  is  considerably  longer  than  the  lower,  seven  and  a  half  of  lead,  with  an  equal 
[ts  tusks  are  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  quantity  of  powder, 
project  considend)ly.    Its  ears  are  long  and  Muskingum  ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  is 
narrow.    The  hair  of  the  body  is  long,  and  formed  by  the  junction  of  White-woman's 
stands  erect ;  each  hair  is  marked,  from  tip  river  and  the  Tuscarawas,  which  unite  at 
to  root,  with  waves ;  the  color,  at  the  lower  Coshocton.    Ailer  the  junction,  it  has  a 
part,  is  cinereous;  in  the  middle,  black;  course  of  100  miles,  and  flows  into  the 
and  at  the  tip,  ferruginous.    The  hoofe  are  Ohio,  at  Marietta.     It  is  navigable  for 
black,  and  deeply  cleft    The  tail  is  very  boats  and  baneaux  to  Coshocton,  and  for 
short.     The   male  is  furnished  with  a  smaller  crafl,  still  farther.    There  are  falls 
small  bag,  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  hen|s  of  seven  feet  at  Zanesville,  around  which 
egg,  in  which  is  contained  the  musk.  This  there  is  a  canal    The  Ohio  canal  forms 
hangs  from  the  abdomen.    A  full  grown  an  easy  communicadon  between  the  towns 
male  will  yield  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and  on  this  river  and  lake  Erie, 
an  old  one  two  drachms.    The  bag  is  fur-  Musk  Ox    (ovibos   mosehatus).     This 
nished  with  two  small  orifices,  the  one  animal,  which  Mr.  Blainvill^  has  consid- 
naked,  and  the  other  covered  with  hairs,  ered  as  intermediate  between  the  sheep 
The  hunters  cut  off  the  bag,  and  tie  it  up  and  ox,  inhabits  the  barren  countiy  in 
for  sale,  but  often  adulterate  its  contents  America,  to  the  northward  of  60°  of  lat- 
liy  mixing  other  matters  with  them.    It  itude.    This  district  is  mostly  rocky,  and 
has  been  asserted,  tliat  when  the  musk  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the  banks  of 
iW  is  first  opened,  it  has  a  very  powerful  the  larger  streams.    Their  food  is  similar 
efkct  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  some-  to  that  of  the  moose — grass  at  one  season, 
times  even  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  a  and  lichens  at  another.    When  they  are 
flow  of  blood.    This  animal  is  a  native  of  fat,  their  flesh  is  well  tasted ;  that  of  the 
many  parts  of  Asia,  and  particularly  of  bulla,  and  even  of  the  cows,  when  lean, 
the  kingdom  of  Thibet.    As  it  is  naturally  smells  strongly  of  musk.    Notwithstand- 
timid,  it  lives  on  the  clifl&  and  summits  of  ing  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  they  run 
lofly  mountains.    In  running,  leaping  and  flt^  and  can  climb  hilltf  and  rocks  with 
climbing,  it  displays  astonishing  agility,  great  ease.    The^  assemble  in  herds  of 
Few  animals  lead  the  hunter  into  greater  from  twenty  to  thirty.    The  female  brings 
dangers,  or  require  more  address  and  ac-  forth  one  calf  in  May  or  June.    Doctor 
tivity  in  the  chase.    But  the  value  of  the  Richardson  states,  if  the  hunters  keep 
musk  induces  the  pursuer  to  brave  every  themselves   concealed    when    they    fire 
clanger.    In  the  autumn,  however,  they  upon  one  of  tlie  herds,  the  poor  animals 
assemble  in  herds,  to  migrate  to  a  more  mistake  the  noise  for  thunder,  and  form 
genial  climate :  at  this  time  they  are  taken,  themselves  into  a  group,  crowding  closer 
or  shot,  in  great  numbers.     The  other  and  closer  as  their  companions  fill ;  but 
species  do  not  fumi^  any  musk.    These  should  they  discover  their  enemies,  either 
are  the  memimna  [M,  meminmajj  a  nadve  by  sight  or  by  their  sense  of  smell,  which 
of  Java  and  Ceylon.    It  is  diminutive,  is  very  acute,  they  seek  for  safety  by  in- 
being  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  stant  flight.     The  bulls   are,    however, 
long.    The  Java  musk  (M,  Javcenieus)  is  irascible,  and  vrill  oflen  attack  the  hunter, 
also  small  (about  the  size  of  a  rabbit),  with  '  and  endanger  his  life,  particularly  wheu 
remarkably  slender  legs.    But  the  most  they  are  wounded.     The   musk  ox   is 
beautiful  species  is  the  Guinea  musk  (JIf.  about  the  size  of  a  small  domestic  ox. 
fyn^uBus),   which,    notwithstanding    its  Their  horns  are  very  broad  at  base,  covor^ 
utiiu'*^  is  more  common  in  India  and  the  ing  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  bead  ; 
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tliey  eonre  downwaids  between  the  eye  inches  long,  or  nearly  that  of  the  body, 

aod  ear,  unti]  about  the  level  of  the  mouth,  which  is  twelve.    The  flesh  is  not  eatable 

wiien  tbey  turn  upwards.    The  head  is  from    the  strong  odor  of  'musk  which 

hrge  aodiwoad,  and  the  nose  very  obtuse,  pervades  it.    The  musk  rat  is  exceeding- 

The  ears  are  short,  and  not  venr  con-  Jy  common  in  most  parte  of  the  U.  States, 

ffcoooa    The  general  color  of  the  hair  particularly  in  the  Northern.    In  CuiroU- 

of  the  body  is  brown.    On  the  neck  and  na,  Georgia^  &C.,  Bartram  states  that  it  is 

betwera  the  shoulden,  h  is  long,  matted,  never  found  within  one  bundled  miles 

aod  somewhat  curled :  this  bushy  state  of  of  the  sea  coast.    These  animals  reside 

ibe  hair  on  -those  parts,  causes  the  animal  ^ong  small  streams,  mill  races,  and  ponds, 

10  appear  humped.     The   hair  on  the  iq>parently  forming  their  habitations  ac- 

back  and  hips  is  also  long,  but  lies  even  cording  to   the    nature  of  the  locality. 

and  smooth.    On  the  sboulderB^  sides  and  Whers  the  bulks  have  some  elevation, 

i%faa,  it  is  so  k>Dg  as  to  hang  down  be*  they  fbrm  large  and  extensive  burrows, 

low  the  middle  of  the  leg.    On  the  centre  which  have  entrances  below  the  surface 

cfthe  back  it  has  a  soileid,  brownish-  of  the  water,  and  gradually  ascend  till 

wiihe  maik,  termed,  by  captain  Pany,  the  they  terminate  in  a  chamber  above  the 

fuddk,   The  tail  is  so  short  as  to  be  con-  level  of  high  water.    These  burrows  aro 

tttkd  in  the  fur.    There  is  a  laige  quan-  most  fiequendy  made  under  the  roots  of 

Uf  of  fine,  brownish,  ash-colored  wool  trees,  or  in  other  situations  of  difficult  ac- 

vdown  among  the  hair.    This  is  so  fine  cess.    These  excavations  are  of  great  in- 

aad  aofl  as  to  resemble  silk,  and  would  jury  to  artificial  embankmente  along  most . 

be  highly  useful  in  the  arts,  if  it  oould  of  our  rivers,  by  permittioff  the  water  to 

be  proeured  in  sufficient  quantity.    The  undermine,  ana  to  make  Targe  breaches 

^  tie  short  and  thick,  and  funiished  in  them.    When,  however,  these  animals 

vithnanowhoo^resembling  those  of  the  inhabit  low  and  marshy  situations,  they 

iBooee.    The  female,  which  is  smaller  construct  houses  not  very  unlike  those  of 

tbao  the  male,  has  also  smaller  horns^  the    beaver,   composed   of  reeds,    &c., 

*hoBe  bases  do  not  touch.    The  first  ac-  mixed  with  clay.     These  houses  have 

count  of  this  animal  was  given  by  M.  several  subterraneous  passages  leading  to 

ieremie,  in  his  travels  in  the  noithem  them,  and  are  inhabited  by  many  indi- 

pazt  of  America,  after  which  it  was  no-  viduals  during  the  winter;  but  in  the  warm 

iKcdbyevery  subsequent  voyager.    Pen-  weather,  they  desert  them  entirely,  and 

i^t,  however,  was  the  first  who  system-  dwell   in  pairs,  whilst   they  rear   their 

^^y  ananml  and  described  it,  from  young,  of  which  thev  have  from  three  to 

tbe  skin  of  a  female  sent  to  England  by  six  at  a  litter.    The  houses  'Bre  construct- 

Hearne.    As  is  observed  by  doctor  Rich-  ed  in  the  marsh  or  swamp,  but  not  in  the 

^'dsoD,  it  is  remarkable,  among  the  Amer-  stream  or  pond,  and  a  new  one  erected 

^  animals,  for  never  having  had  more  eveiy  season.    Hearne  says,  that  the  tope 

(ban  one  n>ecific  appellation,  whilst  other  of  tiiese    bouses   are   favorite  breeding 

aaimal^  of^leas  interest,  have  been  honored  places  for  the  geese,  which  bring  forth 

^alonglistofsynonyma  (See  Richard-  their  young  there,  without  the  fear  of  be- 

^'BFaiiii.w^J3!or.fromwbich  the  forego-  ing  molested  by  foxes,  or  any  other  de- 

ior  account  has  been  principally  deriv^.)  structive  animal,  except  the  eagle.     He 

McsK  Rat  Uihery     This  well  known  also  states,  that,  on  Hudson's  bay,  instead 

B^Qial,  which  is  so  closely  allied  in  form  of  making  their  houses  on  the  banks  of 

aad  manners  to  the  beaver,  has  a  thick  the  water,  they  build  tliem  on  the  ice,  al- 

ttd  blunt  nose,  and  short  ears^  which  are  ways  taking  care  to  leave  a  hole  open,  to 

^^ffiOBt  concealed  in  ite  fur.    The  color  permit  them  to  dive  for  their  food.    When 

^  its  body  is  reddish-brown ;  the  belly  the  weather  is  so  severe  as  to  freeze  these 

>ttt  breast  are  of  an  ash-color,  slighd^  holes,  and  they  suflTer  from  hunfler,  there 

atixed  with  a  ferruginous  tint    The  hair  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  diey  prey 

■  soft  and  glossy,  and  beneath  it  is  a  thick  on  each  other.  Their  usualfi)od  is  the  roots, 

^  which  is  much  used  in  the  manu-  &c  of  aquatic  plants,  particularly  the  cala- 

laetaie  of  hats.     On  the  hinder  feet,  hi-  mus :  they  also  destroy  immense  quantities 

3^  of  die  web  connecting  the  to^  as  of  the  dinerent  species  of  fiesh  water  mus- 

3  the  beaver,  |hel^  is  a  stiff  fringe  of  hair,  cles  (unio),  the  shells  of  which  are  always  to 

*hich  is  closely  set,  and  projects  from  the  be  seen  about  the  entrance  of  their  burrows. 

><ieB;  the  front  toes  are  free  and  uncon-  They  will  also  feed  on  fruit,  and  one  of 

■acted.    The  tail  is  thin  at  the  edges,  and  the  common  baits  used  in  traps  for  them, 

mppreaeed,  covered  with  small  scales,  is  an  apple.    They  swim  remaricably  well, 

*sh  a  few  scattered  hairs,  is  about  nine  and  are  capable  of  remaining  under  wate> 

10  • 
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for  a  considerable  time.  They  usually  account,  is  more  agreeable  to  some  pal- 
come  forth  in  the  night,  generally  remain-  ates. 

ing  in  the  burrows  during  the  dav  time.  Muster,  in  a  military  sense  ;  a  review 
Among  the  traders  to  the  north,  they  are  of  troops  underarms,  to  sec  if  they  be  corn- 
known  under  the  name  of  miuquasK  plete  and  in  good  oq^er ;  to  take  an  account 

MussoHEif  BRO£K,  Peter  van,  a  celebrated  of  their  nunibers,  the  condition  they  are  in, 
natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Ley  den,  in  viewing  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  &c. 
1692,  studied  in  the  university  of  that  city.  Muster  Roll  ;  a  list  of  the  officers  and 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  men  in  eveiy  regiment,  troop  or  company, 
Similarity  of  scientific  tastes  united  him*  which  is  delivered  to  the  inspecting  field- 
fl717)inacloseintimacy  with  the  celebrated  oflicer,  muster-master,  regimental  ordis- 
S'Gravesande,  with  whom  he  pursued  his  trict  pay-master  (as  the  case  may  be), 
studies  in  natural  philosophy..  After  prac-  whereby  their  condition  is  known, 
tising  his  profession  four  years,  Musschen-  Mustoxidi,  count  Andrew,  one  of  the 
broek  was  appointed  (1719)  professor  of  most  distinguished  Greek  scholars  of  the 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  extraor-  age,  was  bom  at  Corfu,  in  1785,  and  studied 
dinary  professor  of  medicine  at  Duisburg,  at  Venice  and  Milan.  His  woik  on  Corcy- 
and  soon  acquired  such  a  reputation  that  tb^  Per  aeroireoWIshriaCorciresadai  Tern- 
he  was  called  (1723)  to  fill  the  philosophi-  pi  ewici  al  Secolo  XU,  prociu^d  him  the 
cal  and  mathematical  chair  at  Utrecht,  post  of  historiographer  to  the  government 
and,  in  1740,  was  invited  to  Leyden,  to  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  In  1811  and  1814, 
occupy  the  place  lefl  vacant  by  the  death  appeared  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  bis- 
of  Wittichius.  He  died  there  in  1761.  toiy  of  Corcyra,  under  the  title  of  iZliutm- 
His  principal  works  are  lUementa  Phvsx"  zioni  Cordresu  In  1816,  he  wrote  an 
C(B ;  TVtitomtna  Escperimeniorum  (1731) ;  essay  on  the  horses  of  St  Mark's,  Venice, 
hutUuHones  P^nc<K(  1748);  Compendium  in  which  he  proves  that  they  did  not  be-* 
Phfsiea  Experimentaiis  (1762).  Mus-  long  to '  the  triumphal  arch  of  Nero,  in 
schenbroek  rendered  important  services  Rome,  but  that  they  were  brought  fh>m 
to  science.  His  experiments  and  his  cal-  the  island  of  Chios,  and  placed  in  the  cir- 
culations prove  his  sagacity  and  accuracy,  cus  in  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  the 
He  invented  the  pyrometer,  which  has  emperor  Theodosius.  On  the  erection  of 
since  been  improved  by  Lambert  a  univereiw  in  his  native  country,  he  re- 

MusT ;  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  by  turned  to  Corfu  to  fill  one  of  the  chairs, 

fermentation  is  converted  into  winis.    In  and,  in  1827,  accompanied  count  Capo 

the  wine  countries  this  unfermented  sweet  dlstria   ftom   Geneva   to   Ancona    and 

must  is  distinguished  from  the  sour  must,  Corfu. 

or  unripe  wine,  of  a  vear  old.    Fresh  Muris,  Joseph  Celestino,  a  celebrated 

must  contains  a  good  deal  of  sugar  and  botanist,  bom  at  Cadiz,  in  1732,  was  ns- 

mucilafe,  which  last  disposes  it  to  fer-  astant  professor  of  anatomy  at  Madrid, 

mentation.   It  can  be  kept  in  close  vessels,  and  made  botany  the  particular  object  of 

afler  the  mucilage  has  been  precipitated.  his  attention.     Having  accompanied  the*^ 

Mustard  {sinapis  nigra)  is  a  native  viceroy  don  Pedro  Mesia  de  la  Cerda  to 
of  Europe,  and  is  now  naturalized,  and  New  Grenada,  in  the  capacity  of  his  phy- 
a  common  weed  in  some  parts  of  the  sician,  Mutis  enriched  his  favorite  science 
United  States.  It  is,  besides,  very  com-  with  the  description  of  unknown  plants  in 
roonly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  that  region.  We  are  indebCed  to  him  for 
'seeds,  which,  when  powdered  and  mix-  the  first  accurate  accounts  of  various  sorts 
ed  widi  vinegar,  form  a  well  known  of  cinchona,  on  which  he  published  a 
pungent  condiment  in  daily  use.  The  treatise.  He  died  in  1808.  His  Flora 
root  is  annual ;  the  stem  three  or  four  feet  of  Bogota,  lefl  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
high ;  the  lower  leaves  are  lyrate,  and  the  his  death,  was  completed  by  his  nephew. 
iipi>er  ones  lanceolate  and  entire  ;  the  Mutual  Instruction  is  the  name 
flowere  are  small  and  yellow.  It  belongs  ^ven  to  that  arrangement  of  schools  by 
to  the  natural  family  crucifertti  and  is  which  the  more  able  scholars  in  every 
known  by  the  smooth,  fbur-coraered  pods,  class  assist  and  superintend  their  fellow 
which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem.  Ta-  pupils.  This  name,  which  originated  in 
ble  mustard,  mixed  with  warm  water,  and  France,  is  not  appropriate,  as  mutual  in- 
taken  in  considerable  quantities,  acts  as  struction  does  not,  in  fact,  take  place,  but 
an  emetic,  and,  as  such,  is  so  much  the  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
more  valuable  from  its  being  always  at  occupy  the  place  of  the  master,  while  the 
hand.  The  white  mustard  (S.  alba)  is  lees  able  do  not  in  turn  instruct  them, 
milder  than  the  preceding,  and,  on  this  The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  traced 
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to  India,  where  the  traveller  Delia  Valle  were  established  under  the  cortes  of  1821 
found  it  established  as  early  as  the  six-  and  1822,  in  the  principal  towns,  they 
teenth  century.     Tb^  objedt  of  tliis  sys-  were  prohibited  in  1623.    France  bad,  in 
teiD  is  to  carry  on   schools  chiefly  by  1821,  as  many  as  1197  schools  for  chii- 
means  of  the  scholars  themselves,  and  to  dren,  and  166  regimental  schools,  accord- 
iostnict  an  uncommon  number  of  pupils  ing  to  this  system!    The  latter  were  com- 
at  once  (Lancaster  had  880  together,  and  pelled,  under  the  Bourbons,  to  renounce 
ays  that  he  could  teach  1000),  with  com-  this  method  entirely,  and  the  constant  op- 
paratively  iewjnasters  and  little  expense,  position  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  minis- 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  small  classes,  Jtry  lessened  the  number  of  the  former,  it 
each  instructed  by  one  of  the  more  ad-  being  considered  dangerous,  and  savoring 
vaneed  scholars,  in  reading;,  writing,  arith-  of  hberallsm,  to  keep  on  ibot  such  an 
metic,  &c^  as  &r  as  tlie  httle  teacher  has  institution  for  the  improvement  of  the 
been  taueht   previously  by  the  master,  nation,   in  a  countiy,    where,   amongst 
Such  little  teachers  are  called  monttort,  24,000,000  of  aduks,  only  9,000,000  could 
and  have  a  class  of  about  ten  on  a  bench,  write  and  read,  and  of  6,^^i000  of  chil- 
or,  as  Bell  prefers,  standing  in  a  semicir-  dren,  only  1,600,000  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
cle.     The  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  school  education.    From  a  similar  cause, 
pupils  have  the  superintendence  as  gen-  this  system  was  prohibited  in  the  Austrian, 
eial  monitors.    Other  assistants  take  care  army  and  throughout  Austria ;  and,  in 
of  the  lower  departments  of  service,  or  the  Russid;  the  zeal  with  which  it  was  at  first 
police  of  the  school ;  one  notes  down  the  received  soon  abated,  so  that  only  at- 
absent,  one  rules  the  wridng-books,  at-  tempts  on  a  very  small  scale  were  allow- 
tends  to  the  dislribution  of  slates,  &c.  ed.    The  Danish  eovemment,  on  the  con- 
The  strictest  discipline  and  order  being  trary,  began,  in  1819,  with  great  zeal  and 
observed,  the  whole  appears  like  a  great  success,  to  introduce  these  schools  in  Den- 
piece  of  ckx;k-woric,  which  moves  with-  mark,  Holstein  and  Sleswick.    The  plan, 
out  the   interference  of  one  part  with  thoueh  not  the  same  in  all  particulars,  re- 
aaother.    The^school  resembles  an  army,  sembles,  ih  its  chief  traits,  that  of  Bell 
which  a  single  man  is  enabled  to  com-  and  Lancaster.    The  number  of  schools 
mand  by  means  of  ordw  and  discipline,  in  that  countiy  has  rapidly  increased,  and, 
,  and  be<^u8e  ^very  one  knows  precisely  according  to  a  late  report,  amounted,  in 
his  duty.    AU  are  instructed,  and  teachers  1829,  to  2646.    Professor  Schuhmacher, 
are  formed  at  the  same  time.    Cheapness  rector  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Sleswick, 
is  always  kept  in  view.    The  pupils  com-  in  a  report  on  the  system  of  mutual  instrue- 
mence  learning  writing  by  making  figures  tion,  ot)serves,  that  it  is  excellent,  as  long  as 
on  tables  covered  with  sand;  then  old  it  limits  itself  to  matters  of  mechanical  will 
paper,  written  or  printed  on  one  side,  is  or  of  mere  memory.    It  saves  time  for  the 
taken.     In  England,  where  this  system  teacher  and  pupil ;  it  saves  expense  in  the 
was  fint  mtroduced  from  India,  500,000  business  of  education,  and  is  highly  bene- 
(in  London  alone,  8000,  in  43  schools!  in  ficial  fot*  all  elementary  schools  containing 
Ireland,  30,000  children,  are  educatea  ac-  a  large  number  of  pupils,  difi[ering  so 
cording  to  this  method,  which  has  been  much  in  knowledge  and  intelHgence,  that 
greatly  unproved  of  late  years.    Lancas-  one  teacher  cannot  instruct  tliem  all  at 
ter  was  engaged,  in  1824,  in  establishinir  the  same  time,  but  is  obliged  to  divide 
similar  schocus,  under  the  protection  of  them  into  many  classes.   .This  method, 
Bolivar,  in  the  South  American  republic  however,  is   superfluous   in  schools  in 
CokHnUa.    In  the  British  East  Indies,  a  which  the  number  of  pupils  is  so  small 
Bocietv  at  Calcutta    has   established  88  that  the  teacher  can  superintend  and  iu- 
acfaools  on  his  plan,  which  has  been  also  struct   them    convenientlv,    particularly 
adopted  at  Malta,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  all  the  members  of  one  class  have 
OD  the  Senegal,   in  Sierra  Leone,  and  made  nearly  equal  progress.    And  even 
odm*  English  colonies.    The  Greeks  also  in  common  schools,  it  would  be  injurious 
have  made  use  of  this  means  for  the  to  strive  to  bring   every  thing  into  this 
fanahlwhrnent  of  elementary  schools  (in  form,  as  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the  highest 
which  they  were  entirely  deficient),  on  a  kind  of  instruction ;  and  in  the  institutions 
cheap  plan,  at  Athens,  Argos,  and  on  the  for  a  more  advanced  sta^  of  education, 
islands.     From  France,  an  interest  for  where   a   scientific    spint,    independent 
them  was  excited  in  Italy,  where  Tuscany  thought,  the  formation  of  the  judgment 
and  Parma  (the  latter  since  182S2)  have  and  taste,  are  the  objects,  it  is  more  pecu- 
peimitted  their  establishmenL     In  Na-  liarly  inapplicable.      lifuch    informiition 
pleaandin  SpeJut  where  similar  schools  respecting  this  method  in  Denmark  is 
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contained  in  the  Pngrh  de  PEnseigne''  of  the  moon,  the  female  prindple  of  gen-' 
ment  Mviud  en  Danemarky  extrait  tTun  eiation.  Among  the  licentious  Babyfoni- 
Bapport  an  Aoiy  par  M.  (T^bramson,  Ma-  ans,  it  was  the  custom  for  eveiy  woman 
jor,  &c.  (Copenhagen,  1625).  The  prop-  to  prostitute  herself  once  to  a  stranger  for 
er  field  of  this  system  is,  undoubtedly,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  the  temple  of 
elementary  instruction.  It  will  hardly  be  Venus  Mylitta.  The  money  was  deposit- 
denied  that  it  is  of  great  assistance  in  ed  by  the  woman  in  the  treasuiy  of  the 
teaching'  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  temple.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  besides  women,  with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  seat- 
accustoming  the  pupils  to  habits  of  order,  ed  themselves  in  the  pordcoes  of  the 
It.  will  also  be  admitted,  at  least  by  all  temple,  through  which  the  strangers 
who  live  in  popular  governments,  that  passed  to  make  their  selection.  They 
every  individual  ou^ht  to  be  taught  read-  dared  not  return  home  till  some  stian^r 
ing  and  vnridng,  without  which,  in  the  had  thrown  into  their  lap  the  money,  with 
present  state  of  the  world,  he  is  excluded  these  words,  **  I  invoke  for  you  the  god- 
from   half   the    benefits    of   existence,  dess  Mylitta." 

Where,  therefore,  a  laive  population  is  Mtlne,  Robert ;  anarchitect  of  consid- 
imperfectly  supplied  with  the  means  of  erable  eminence,  memorable  as  the  builder 
instruction,  schools  of  this  character  will  of  BlackfHarB  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
be  of  great  benefit  Besides,  all  primary  which  was  commenced  in  1760,  and  com- 
instruction  must  be  addressed  chiefly  to  pleted  in  1770.  It  was  the  first  work  of 
the  memory,  notwithstanding  learning  by  the  kind  executed  in  England,  in  which 
rote  is  so  much  decried  in  our  day;  and  arches  approaching  to  the  rorm  of  anellip- 
teachers,  we  imagine,  mi^ht  often  accele-  sis  were  substituted  for  semicircles,  by 
rate  the  progress  of  their  pupils  in  the  means  of  which  the  roadway  is  brought 
branches  taught  in  eariy  childhood,  by  a  much  nearer  to  a  level  suifiice  than  in 
more  extensive  application  of  the  system  bridges  constructed  on  the  old  plan.  Mr. 
of  mutual  instruction.  The  late  king  of  Mylne  obtained  the  appointment  of  sur- 
Portusal  established,  in  18Si4,  a  central  veyorof  St  Paul's  cathedral,  and  was  em- 
school  on  these  principles,  at  Lisbon,  ployed  in  the  erection  of  many  private 
through  the  instrumentality  of  professor  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Uie  kingdom. 
LecQcq ;  but  it  has  probauy  long  since  He  died  in  1811. 

been  destroyed  by  the  violent  convulsions  Mtoloot  ;  the  branch  of  anatomy  re- 

of  that  unhappy  country.  lating  to  the  muscles.    (See.  Anahm^.] 

Mtcena  ;  an  ancient  city  of  Argolis,  Mtopia.    (See  Shori-tightedntssJ) 
Peloponnesus,  eighty  stadia  from  Ai^os,  Mtriad  ;  ten  thousand :  in  poetical  Ian- 
built  by  Perseus.    It  was  the  residence  of  guage,  it  generally  implies  an  innumera- 
Agamemnon,  and  its  ruins  are  still  seen  ble  multitude. 

in  the  state  in  which  they  were  described  Mtrioraica  (Greek,  ^piact  ten  thou- 

byPausanias.  The  Lions' gate,  the  vaulted  sand,  ipana,  view);   a  sort  of  landscape 

building  of  enormous  stones,  called  the  kaleidoscope  recentiy  invented  by  Bres, 

treasury  of  Mreut,    &c.,    are    minutely  of  Paris,  and  improved  by  Clark,  of  Lon- 

descrilied  by  Leake  (Travels  in  the  Morea^  don.    It  is  a  movable  picture,  capable  of 

1830).  forming  an  almost  endless  variety  of  pic- 

Mtconi  (anciently  J^ofnms) ;  an  island  turesque  scenes,  by  means  of  several  frag- 
in  the  department  of  the  Northern  Cyc-  ments  or  sections  of  landscapes  on  cards, 
lades,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  about  21  which  may  be  placed  together  in  num- 
miles  in  cucuit ;  k>n.  25^  29^  E. ;  lat  37°  berless  combinations.  With  16  cards 
37'  N. ;  the  population,  at  present,  is  about  20,992,789,888,000  changes  may  be  made. 
4500,according  to  Anderson  (Ob^eroafumf,  Mtrhidons  ;  a  people  on  the  southern 
&C.,  1830].  They  are  Greek  Chris-  borders  of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied 
tians,  and  aistmguished  navigators.  The  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war.  They  receiv- 
chief  town,  Myconi,  a  seaport,  contains  ed  their  name  fh>m  Myrmidon,  a  son  of 
about  4000  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  diy  and  Jupiter  and  Eurymedusa,  or,  according  to 
mountainous,  but  the  mountains  are  not  some,  from  their  having  been  originally 
¥ery  high.  It  produces  litde  wheat,  but  ants,  nvpfotKig.  (See  JEa^us.)  The  term 
plenty  of  bariey,  raisins  and  fiss,  with  some  has  received  the  signification  of  a  bully, 
olives.  Partridges,  quails,  tintle-doves,  bee-  rufiian,  or  satellite  of  tyranny, 
cttficosand  rabbits,  are  in  the  greatest  plenty.  Mtron  ;  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece, 

Mtlitta  ;  the  Venus  of  the  Assyrians  who  was  peculiarly  happy  in  imitating  na- 

iwith  the  Arabians,  .^tito,  and  with  the  ture.   He  madeacowsomuchresemblinff 

^enstansy  Jiifyihray    She  was,  as  goddess  life,  that  even  bulls  were  deceiyed,  ana 
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approached  her  as  if  alive,  as  is  mentioned  tion  of  cultivatora.     ^  The  advantageous 

by  many  epigrame  in  the  Afdhalogia.    He  properties  that  this  tree  appears  to  po&- 

flourished  alx>ut  443  years  before  Christ  sess,''  says  M.  Cadet,  in  the  ^naUs  de 

Mt&eh  ;  a  framnt,  bitter,  aromatic  gum  Chmiey  tome  44,  **  ought  to  have  induced 

reain,  which  is  obtained  from  an  undeter-  philosophers  to  make  inquiry  to  ascertain 

mined  tree  in  Arabia,  and  especially  in  the  various  properdes  of  the  vegetable, 

AbyBEinia..    It  comes  to  us  in  grains  hav-  and  what  attention  its  culture  might  re- 

ing  a  resinous  fracture,  and  a  Sighdy  ac-  quire :  it  has  lonff  been  considered  merely 

rid  taate.     According  to  Pelletier,  it  is  as  an  object  of  curiosity.''    The    plant 

compoeedofthirty-four  parts  of  resin  and  abounds  in  nearly  all  parts    of  the  U. 

sizty-flix  of  sum.    The  Abyssinian  myrrh  States,  distinguished   into   four  species : 

18  brought  nrom  the  East  Indies,  and  the  viz. — 1.  Gale;  2.  Certfera;  3.  Caroltnien' 

Arabian  comes  by  the  way  of  Turkey,  sis ;  4.  Pennsjflvaniccu    It  varies  in  size 

It  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  medicinal  from  four  to  eighteen  feet,  becoming  taller 

preparations.  as  it  extends  mto  the  warmer  regions. 

M TRRHA ;  a  dau^ter  of  Cinynis,  kinc  The  bush  or  tree  has  somewhat  the  ap- 

of  Cyprus.    She  tecame   enamored  of  pearance  of  the  common  myrtle  (myrtus 

her  father,  and  introduced  heraelf  into  his  communis),  and  bears  a  berry  of  the  size 

bed  unknown.    She  had  a  son  by  him  of  the  pepper-grain    or   coriander-seed, 

called  Adonis.    When  Cinyras  was  ap-  These  grains  are  of  a  common  ash-color, 

prized  of  the  incest  he  had  committed,  he  containing  a  small,  round,  hard  kernel, 

attempted  tc^tab  his  daughter,  and  Myrrha  which  is  covered  with  a  shining  wax,  that 

fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  changed  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  grains  in 

into  a  tree  called  mprrh.  water.    Toscan,  in  a  memoir  inserted  in 

Mtrtle  ;  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  his  work  entided  VAm  de  la  JVofure, 

of  anunatic  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  gives  a  full  account  of  the  manner  of  pro- 

opuosite  leaves,  which  are  sprinkled  with  curing  the  berries,  and  preparing  the  wax. 

pellucid    glandular   points,   and    havinff  The  plant  itself  has  always  been  esteemed 

axillary  or  terminal  white  or  rose-colored  a  great  ornament  in  foreign  countries,  and 

flowers.    One  species,  the  common  myr-  much  exertion  and  expense  have  been 

de,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  bestowed  to  promote  its  growth  in  the 

and  other  countries   bordering   on    the  European  gardens.    The  wax  is  prepared 

Mediterranean.     It  has  been  celebrated  for  commerce  by  the  poor  people  along 

&om  remote  andouity  on  account  of  its  the  northern  lakes,  and  might,  by  proper 

liagrance  and  the  beauty  of  its  evergreen  attention,  be  rendered  an  important  article 

foliage,   and,  by    different   nations,  was  of  traffic.    So  much  was  the  product  of 

consecrated  to  various  religious  purposes,  the  plant  valued  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Myrde   wreaths  -  adorned  the  brows  of  that  the  tapers  made  of  it  were  reserved 

bk)odless  victors,  and  were  the  symbol  of  entirely  for  the  sick-room  of  the  royal 

authority  for  magistrates  at  Athens.    With  household,  it  emitting,  when  burning,  die 

the  mcxlems,  it  has  always  been  a  fovorite  most  delicious  and  balsamic    odor.     It 

ornamental  plant,  and  is  commonly  culti-  was  noticed,  as  early  as  the  year  1722,  in 

VBted   in  gardens  both   in    Europe  and  a  memoir  of  M.  Alexandre,  published  in 

America.    Pimento  or  allspice  is  the  prod-  tlie  Histoiy  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

uce  of  a  species  of  myrde  inhabiting  Charles  Louis  Cadet  has  given  an  excel- 

tn>[Ncal  America,  and  consists  of  tbe  her-  lent  account  of  the  natural  history,  &c.,  in 

lies,  which  are  collected  before  they  are  the  Anru  de  Ckimie,  already  referred  to ; 

ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun.    No  species  of  and  doctor  John  Bostock  has  furnished 

mynle,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  large  &mily  mj/r-  a  chemical  analysis  of  its  properties  and 

iaettEy  inhabits  any  part  of  the  U.  States.  habitude^  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  iv. 

Mtrtle  Wax  ;  a  concrete  oil,  or  vege-  It  has  recendy  been  introduced  to  the 

table  wax,  the  prodyct  of  the  class  of  noticeof  the  medical  public,  as  possessing 

plants  myrica,  more  commonly  known  by  anti-dysenteric  properties,  by  William  m. 

tbe  name  of  candUberry  fmpile.    There  Fahnestock,  M.  D^  who  used  it  very  suc- 

aie  many  plants  which  afford  a  concrete  cessfully  in  that  disease  which  was  epi- 

oil  or  wax ;  and  even  the  light  matter  demic  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  during  the  suni- 

vhich  is  called  the  dottm  of  firuits,  and  merofl822. — See  American  Journal  of  the 

which  silvers  the  surface  of  prunes  and  Jiledicai  Sciences  (yo\.  ii,  1828). 

other  stone  fruits,  Proust  has  shown  to  be  Mtsia  ;  acountry  of  Asia  Minor,  which, 

wax ;  but  the  indigenous  fiimily  of  myrica  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  comprehend- 

affords  much  tbe  greatest  abundance,  and,  ed  all  the  north-western  portion  of  the 

in  many  respects,  is  entided  to  the  atten-  peninsula,  and  bordered  on  the  iEgean,  the 
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Propontis,  Bithynia  aiid  Lydia.   The  ^K>s8t  they  were  celebrated.    The  most  impor- 

was  inhabited  byiColian  Greeks,  the  interi-  tant  Greek  aiysteries  were,  1.  the  Eleu- 

or  by  different  tribes.   Lampsacus,  Cyzicus  sinian  (described  in  the  article  EUugis). 

and  Pergamus  were  the  principal  cities.  2.  The  Samothracian,  whieh  originated  in 

Mysore,  orMAisooa ;  a  principality  of  Crete  and  Phrygia,  ind  were  celebrated 
South  India,  chiefly  between  hL  W  and  in  the  former  country  in  honor  of  Jupiter. 
15^  N.,  surrounded  by  the  British  territo-  From  these    countries  they  were  intro- 
ries  subject  to  the  presidency  of  Madras ;  duced  among  the  Thracians  or  Pelasgians 
about  210  miles  long,   and   140  broad;  in  the  island  of  Samothraco,  and  extended 
population  .in  1804,  §,171,754;  families,  from  thence   into  Greece.     They  were 
48^612 ;  Mohammedan  families,  17,000 ;  celebrated  sometimes  in  honor  of  Jupiter, 
Bratnin  families,  25,370 ;  Linsait  families,  sometimes  of  Bacchus,  and  sometimes  of  ^ 
72,627 ;  Jain  families,  2063.    ft  consists  of  Ceres.    (For  furtlier  information  respect- 
high  table-land,  elevated  about  3000  feet  in^  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  see  Cab- 
alxtve  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  rise  a  tn).  3.  The  Dionysia,  which  were  brought 
oumberoflofly  hills, containing  the  sources  from  Thrace  to  Thebes,  and  were  very 
of  many  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  similar  to  the  former.    They  were  cele- 
the    Cauvery,    Toombuddra,   Vedawati,  brated  every  second  year.    The  transition 
Bradri  and  renar.    The  climate,  on  ac-  of  men  from  barbarism    to  civilization 
count  of  the  elevation  of  the  country,  is  was  likewise  represented  in  them.    The 
temperate.     The  soil  produces  all  the  women  were  clothed  in  skins  of  beasts, 
gnuns  and  vegetables  of  the  other  parts  With  a  spear  (th^sus)  bouncr  with  ivy  in 
of  India,  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Eu-  their  hands,  they  ascended  mount  Cldise- 
rope.    The  rajah  is  tributary  to  the  Brit-  ron,  where,  after  the  religious  ceremonies, 
tsh.    The  first  rajali  mentioned  in  historv  wild  dances  were  performed,  which  ended 
is  Cham  Raj,  who  began  to  reign  in  1507.  with  the  dispernon  of  the  priestesses  and 
But    the  territories  of  Mysore  received  the  initiated  in  the    neighboring  woods, 
their  most  important  accessions  from  the  They  had  also  symbols,  chieflv  relating  to 
victories  of  Hyder  Ali  (q.  v.),  in  the  mid-  Bacchus,  who  was  the  hero  of  these  mvs- 
die  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  who,  with-  teries.    These  celebrations  were  forbidden 
out  assuming  the  tide,  exercised  all  the  in  Thebes,  even  in  the  time  of  Epaminon- 
power  of  sovereignty.    His  son  Tippoo  dac^  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece,  as  preju- 
Saib  (q*  v^  perished  in  defending  his  capi-  dicial  to  the  public  peace  and  morus.    4. 
tal  in  1799,  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle  The  Orphic,  chiefly  deserving  mention  as 
with  the  British,  who  placed  a  descendant  the  probable  foundation  of  the  Eleusinian. 
of  the  ancient  rajahs  on  the  throne.  (See  5.  The  noysteries  of  Isis  (q.  v.)  were  not  in' 
East  India  Companies.)  voeue  in  Greece,  but  were  very  popular  in 

MrsTAOoeu£,  in  the  mysteries  of  anti-  Italy,  particularly  in  Rome.    An  excellent 

quity ;  he  who  introduced  the  person  to  be  work  upon  mysteries  is  St  Croix's  He- 

initiated,  also  he  who  showed  the  interior  cherckes  histori^ues  d  crUiqtua  sur  lea  J^s- 

of  the  temple.     Hence  mystagogue  has  thres  du  Pagamamejsecond  edition,  revised 

been  used,  in  modern  times,  for  a  person  by  Sylv.  de  Sacy,  Paris,  1817,  2  vols.), 

who  pretends  to  deal  in  mysteries.  MTSTERiES,or  moreproperly  MiiUclss  ; 

Mtsteri£s  were,  among  the  Greeks,  a  kind  of  rude  drama,  which  was  a  fiivorite 

and  afterwards,  also,  among  the  Romans^  spectacle  in  the  middle  ages,  represented 

secret  religious  assemblies,  which  no  un-  at  solemn  festivals.    The  subjects  were 

initiated  person  was  permitted  to  approach,  of  a  religious  character,  and  the  eccleaas- 

They  originated  at  a  very  early,  period,  tics  were  at  first  the  perfbrmers  and  au- 

Thev  were  designed  to  interpret  those  there..  They  were  called  mytUriea  and 

mythological  fables  and  religious*rites,  the  ffurac/6«,becausethey  taught  themysterious 

true  meaning  of  which  it  was  thought  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  represented 

expedient    to  conceal   from  the  people,  the  miracles  ofthefifstfounderaorthe  faith. 

They  were  perhaps  necessary  in  ^those  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.    (See  Francej 

times,  in  which  the  superstitions,  the  er-  LUerahire  of,  division  Dramatic  Poetry,) 

rore  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  could  The  first  play  of  this  sort,  specified  by 

not  be  openly  exposed  without  danger  to  name,  appears  to  have  been  St  Catharine, 

the  public  peace.    Upon  this  ground  they  written,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  by 

were  tolerated  and  protected  by  the  state.  Geoflrey,  a  Norman,  about  1110.    They 

Their  first  and  fundamental  law  was  a  sometimes  lasted  several  days.    Thus  we 

profound  secrecy.    In  all  mysteries  there  hear  of  one  which  lasted  eight  days,  and 

were  dramatic  exhibitions,  relating  to  the  contained  the  greater  part  of  the  scripture 

expk>its  of  the  deities,  in  whose  honor  history.    The  Corpus  Christi,  the  fiunous 
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Co?eDtiy  mystery,  be^s  with  the  ciea-  acknowledge  and  adore  a  supeniatunl 

tioD,aDd  ends  with  the  judgment  day.  The  power  (the  conception  of  which  must  be 

pe«on  of  Christ,  the  slaughter  of  the  in-  accommodated  to  the  state    of  cukiva- 

nocents  (in  Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  Eng-  tion)--the6e    causes   sufficiently  explain 

HA  Dramd)f  k^  are  among  the  subjects  the  origin  of  mythologies,  particularly  if 

represented.    The  Aly«(erie«  were  super-  we  take  into  account  the  blending  together 

seded  by  the  Moralities,  (q.  T.)  of  the  traditions  of  different  tribes,  by 

Mttholoot  (from  iiv$of,  tradition,  tale,  means  of  migrations,  &^.    Independently 

fable,  and  Aoyvsi    The  mythology  of  ana-  of  the  illustrations  which  the^  aflford  of 

lion  9  the   whole  body  of  its  traditions  the  state  of  morality  and  religion  at  ^iveu 

respecting  its  gods,  or  fabulous  heroes,  periods,  xhe  various  mythologies  are  mter- 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro-  estine  on  account  of  the  historical  facts 

mftos  is  most  commonly  indicated  by  this  which  they  frequently  contain,  though  dia- 

wofd,  because,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  al-  guised  by  tradition,  or  the  conclusions  to 

mo6t  the  only  one  investigated  ;  but,  of  which  they  lead,  as  to  the  connexion  6f 

bie,  attention  has  also  been  bestowed  oh  different  nations,  at  certain  periods,  or  the 

the  mythologies  of  other  nations,  as  of  the  contrary.    As  to  Greek  mytholosy,  inves- 

Hindoofi,  the  northern  tribes  of  early  £u-  tigationsbave  been  carried  on,  of  late,  with 

rope,  &€.    Whether  mythological  fables  greater  zeal  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 

are  to  be  considered  mainly  as  the  inven-  country ;  and  two  very  distinct  theories 

don  of  cmfly  priests,  or  allegorical  exposi-  respecting  it  have  found  adherents.    Creu- 

lions  of  truth,  or  gross  conceptions  of  di-  zer  (q.  v.),  standing  at  the  head  of  one 

Tiiic  things  formed  by  the  ignorant,  or  as  party,  understands  by  the  word  myUiclor^ 

foanded  on  historical  facts,  which  have  <<tbe  symbolical  religious  poetry  of  tFie 

been  varied  and  exaggerated  by  tradition,  whole  ancient  world,  which,  being  found- 

efXibellished  by  poetry,  and  purposely  ol-  ed  partiy  on  a  common  language  which 

lered  by  cunning,  they  still  retain  their  nature  suggests  to  all,  ]iarUy  derived  from 

JDierest  for  the  historian,  to  whom  it  is  a  common  source,  forms  one  inseparable 

equally  important  to  study  the  wide  aber-  whole."    Godfrey  Hermann  (q.  v.),  anoth- 

laooos   of  mankind   in  the    search  for  er  eminent  German  philologist,  however, 

tnnb,  as  their  successful  attempts  to  at-  considers  mythology  as  the  science  that 

caai  it.     Erroneous  notions,  which  influ-  teaches  what  notions  were  the  basis  of 

ti»ce  the  belief  and  conduct  of  men  for  particular  symbols  in  a  particular  nation. 

rvntofies,  must  have  some  broad  fbunda-  In  the  article  Oetizer,  a  somewhat  fuller 

TJoa  in   human  nature,   and  afford  the  account  of  his  view  of  mythology  is  given. 

means  of  tracing  the  progress  of  its  grad-  Hermann's  view  is  contained  in  his  letter 

tol  deveiopement    The  errors  of  my thol-  to  Creuzer,  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment 

?gT  have  their  counterpart  in  politics  and  of  Mythology  (Leipsic,  1819),  which  was 

i^rvsoce ;  and  we  should  no  more  think  of  preceded  by  the  Letters  on  Homer  and 

-e}ectiEi£  it,  as  unworthy  of  study,  on  ac-  Hesiod,  especially  on  the  Theo^ny  (Hei- 

rouotOT  its  absurdities,  than  we  should  delberg,  1818).   A  critical  analysis  only  can 

cf  turning  from  the  study  of  the  feudal  enable  us  to  understand  the  nature,  orifin, 

-vstem,  because  of  its  glarinff  inconrasten-  and  connexion  of  the  mytholoffical  &Dles. 

''v  with  the  true  principles  of  goveniment  The  nature  of  the  subject  itseB*  must  de- 

\i  we  wish  to  arrive  at  truth,  we  must  in-  termine  how  it  is  to  be  treated ;  that  is  to 

« -s^ti^te  the  causes  of  error. — In  the  arti-  say,  how  the  true  meaning  is  to  be  found 

«-k  J^ftiamarpho8x$y  we  have  spoken  of  the  out  from  symbolical  expressions,  or  dis- 

cuQstant  wish  of  man  to  explain  whatsur-  torted  representations.    Greek  tnythology, 

r-rtinds  him,  to  find  causes  for  effects,  and  so  that  of  every  other  nation,  is  a 

Tlis  wish,  deeply  implanted  in  our  soul  mass  of  various  elements,  though  kindred 

:->  r^ise  us  above  brutes,  and  make  us  in-  in  their  origin,  yet  not  forming  a  system. 

t-Qigent  beings,  united  with  the  natural  The  sources  of  mythology  are  the  notions 

'.E^fMisitioD,  or,  rather,  necessity  of  all  na-  which  sprung  up  among  the  people,  the 

L..4i%  in  the  eariy  stages  of  their  histoiy,  dogmas  of  the  priests,  and  the  representa* 

't  ^leak  symbolically ;  their  ignorance  of  tions  of  those  who  treated  of  inythologi- 

*!%   causes  of  natural  phenomena  ;  the  cal  subjects,  without  having  been  initiated 

^rcT-raiying  reports  of  tradition  ;  the  pe-  into  the  religious  ibysteries.    These  three 

nj&ir  fondness  of  some  tribes  for  poetical  chief  sources  of  mythology  give  rise  to 

^mbelfishmeDtB  ;   the  selfish  purposes  to  three  chief  periods,  each  requiring  a  pe- 

which  some  individuals  will  always  turn  culiar  treatment.    The  early  natiotml  my- 

^  credulity  of  their  brethren ;  but,  above  thology  of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  explained 

4  tite  necemty  of  the  human  heart  to  etymologico-allegorically ;  the  doctrine  of 
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the  priests,  in  a  historico-domatical  way ;  nedden,  Hug,  SicUer,  to  asoaitain  the  na- 

^                           and  the  exoteric  theory  of  uie  poets  and  tive  soil  of  the  mythological  traditions^ 

philosophers,  in  a  critical  way.  It  belongs  sometimes  betray  a  want  of  accuracy  and 

to  a  history  of  mythology  to  show  how  circumspection.    Thus,  by  degrees,  that 

the  cyclus  of  mythqsed  was  formed  by  theory  was  developed  which  Creuzer,  iu 

^                           poets ;  how  it  was  explained  by  the  an-  his  Symbolics  and  Mythology,  strives  to 

cient  writers  on  cosmogony  and  theogony;  establish,  and  which,  through  the  great 

how  it  was  used  arbitrarily  by  the  lyrical  erudition  and  acuteness  of  the  author,  has 

and  tragic  poets;  and  ho\Y  it  stands  in  found  many  adherents,  viz.  ^thatmythol- 

close    connexion    with    ancient    history,  ogy  is  a  great  panorama  of  religious  ideas 

Many  treatises  exist,  afibrding  rich  mate-  and  conceptions,  mostly  originating  in  the 

rials  for  such  a  work.    The  period  of  the  East,  and  conceived  and  developed  in  the 

\                          independent  developement  of  nivthologi-  Oriental  fashion,  from  which,  therefore, 

cal  fiibles  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Al-  the  symbolic,  magic  and  allegoric  cannot 

exandriancoUectora  of  mythuses;  and  these  be  excluded,  any  more  than  m>m  the  most 

were  succeeded  by  sophists  and  rhetori-  ancient  Greek  poetry."    Many  maintain 

clans,  who  tried,  with  little  success,  to  that  the  whole  Greek  mythology  leads 

L                          solve  the  riddles  of  mythology.    The  po-  strongly  to  the  supposition  of  the  preex- 

r                           lemic  zeal  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  was  istence  of  pure  monotheism.     Hermann, 

of  greater  service,  ai)d  to  their  computa-  as  we  have  said,  opposed  this  view,  and 
tions  we  owe  the  preservation  of  interest-  John  H.  Voss  and  Lobek  warmly  attack- 
ing mytliuses.  Thou^  the  labors  of  some  ed  it;  butGorres,  Von  Hammer,  Mtinter, 
scholars,  previous  to  the  time  of  Heyne,  Uwaroff  and  Hitter  have  attempted  to  give 
must  be  ackuowledged  to  have  thrown  new  reasons  for  its  support.    (For  infor- 
light  on  this  subject,  yet  he  deserves  the  mation  respecting  the  mythology  of  India, 
honor  of  having  first  attempted,  on  just  and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  see  huHan 
principles,  the  investi^iation  of  the  mean-  MdhoU^,  and  JSToiihtm  Mythology.) 
mg  of  the  various  traditions.   Since  Heyne  Mtthologt,  Eotptiah.     (See  Htero- 
and  Voss,  the  native  land  of  the  different  glyphics.) 
-  mythuses  has  been  carefully  investigated,  •  Mtthologt,  NoRTHEUf.    (See  JVbriA- 
and  has  been  found  in  the  East,  where,  of  em  JiifyOwlogy,) 

course,  new  obstacles  arose ;  and  the  at-  Mttileite,  or  Mittlehe.     (See  Lts- 

}                         tempts  of  Kanne,  Wagner,  Genres,  Dor-  boa,) 
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IV ;  the  fourteenth  letter  and  11th  con-  the  tongue,  so  as  to  pronounce  2,  often 
sonant  of  the  English  alphabet ;  an  artic-  substitute  an  n  instead  of  it  N  has  always 
ulation  formed  by  placing  the  point  of  the  something  of  a  nasal  sound,  and  in  many 
tongue  against  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth,  languages  is  the  strongest  nasal  sound ;  for 
and  forcing  out  the  breath.  It  is  a  liquid,  instance,' before  the  pdatic  sounds g*  and  it, 
or  semi-vowel,  because  part  of  its  articu-  as  in  Jingerj  iinlury  ring  ;  in  French  and 
lation  may  be  continued  for.any  leugth  of  Portuguese,  after  a  vowel  in  the  same  syl- 
time.  It  is  a  nasal  letter,  the  articulation  lable,  as  oUf  un,  &c.  For  the  etymologist 
^  being  accompanied  by  a  sound  through  nis  important,  on  account  of  its  ready 
.  the  nose,  caused  by  the  position  of  the  union  with  other  letters,  and  its  frequent 
tongue,  which  forces  part  of  the  air  in  the  omiffrion  or  insertion  between  other  let- 
expiration  through  that  organ.  It  is  a  lin-  ters.  The  same  word  in  the  same  language 
gual,  because  produced  chiefly  by  the  often  has  the  n,  in  some  of  its  inodifica' 
above-mentioned  position  of  the  tongue,  tions,  before  the  palatic  sounds  g  and  k 
which,  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  arti-  and  in  othere  omits  it.  Thus  the  origina 
cle  Zi,  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  pronun-  Jrago,  tago,  pago,  became  in  later  Latii 
ciation  of  both  tliese  letters ;  in  conse-  fran^,  iongo^  p^''}go^  yet  Jregijfractum 
quenceof  which  persons,  who,  from  neg-  Utigt^  tadum^  P^P^S^  pactum^  &c.  wen 
iect»  or  natural  defect,  are  unable  to  inflect  retained.    Thus  auo  fingert  and  fgwn 
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JUtnJlpiundum ;  ttrimgert^  ttrielut.  From  nifies  noster^  and  on  medals  of  the  Lower 
tlieLiitm  hptXf  the  Gennan  forms  lucks  Empire,  D.  N.  sigm^eBDamtnusnogter;  it 
(the  Danes  2or,  the  Swedes  lo);  fbit  the  often  also  signifieav/os,novu«,fifp(»,n(>&t/i«. 
Gemian  danken  (to  thank)  and  the  Swe-  In  geography,  it  stands  for  nortlu  On 
dish  danka^  the  Icelandic  has  tacka:  ,for  the  French  coins,  it  means  the  mint  of  Mont- 
Greek  pryai,  the  Romaiia  had  magnus.  In  pellier.  The  Spanish  alphabet  has  a 
the  same  way  the  Latin  ending  cua  passes  character  ii,  called  n  with  the  tUdt^  and 
over  into  gnva^  as  henigmu^  maligmUf  abi-  pronounced  like  m  in  oniony  minion;  for 

n,  &c.    It  often  associates  also  with  instance,  Espahoy  JVunez,  mnez. 

Lbiais  d  and  t,    while  other  idioms  Nabis,  a  Spartan    king,    who    lived 

omit  it  in  the  corresponding  words  ;  thus  about  B.  C.  200,  was  a  tjrrant,  who  at  first 

in  Latin^  scindoy  sctdi  ;  faidere,  fidL    In  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  just  prince, 

Gennan,  the  n  before  d  is  extremely  ftie-  but    afterwards  imitated,   externally,  the 

(juent,  \h\isjugtnd  (youth) ;  in  Low  Saxon,  Asiatic  despots.    He  was  surrounded  by 

/%i2only;  tugend  (virtue),  for  the  ancient  an  armed  guard,  and  had  a  multitude  of 

ta^de;naekend  (naked)  for  the  old  nackd;  secret  spies  in  his  service.     Eveiy  sus- 

ind  in  Ukendig^  uresenUich,  ordenUichj  and  pected  person   was  immediately   put   to 

a  large  number  of  other  words.    On  the  death  or  banished.    He  plundered  Messi- 

other  hand,  the  Icelandic  has  for  mantel  na  and  Argos,  and  would  have  continued 

(mantie)  mattuLj  for  hamd  (Swedish  hjamda)^  to  extend  his  dominion  still  wider  over 

only  haU ;  for  land^  only  lad,  &c.    From  Peloponnesus  by  artifice  and  force,  had 

tKMuia  also  comes  the  Italian  itoku    The  not  the  Romans,  in    alliance  with    the 

difiiculty  of  paasinff  quickly  from  die  pro-  Achseans,    declared    war    against   him. 

Bonciationotn  to  mat  of  m,  leads,  in  many  Quintus  Flaminius  was  not  able  to  con- 

hoguages,  to  a  change  of  n  before  m  into  quer  him ;  but  Philopcemen,  with  the  ar- 

warn;  thus  the  Latin  cott,  tn,  the  Greek  tv  my  of  the  Ach«ran  league,  was  more  sue- 

and  tfOTy  the  Crerman  en,  are  changed  into  cessful.    The  tyrant  was  at  last  killed  in 

earn,  im^  &C.,  as  eommitUre^  impar,  the  Ger-  Sparta,  by  his  own  allies,  the  iEtoIians, 

man  emp€T,fia^ifaangtn^tm'j[tfi^^          Some  whom  he  had  called  in  to  his  assistance. 

kmguages  put  an  aspirate  before  n,  which  Nabob    (a  corruption    of   noroft,  the 

m  this  case  was  proliably  pronounced  with  plural  of  netib,  a  deputy);  in  India,  the 

a  scroiif  breathing  through  the  nose.  Thus  tide  of  a  governor  of  a  province  or  the 

we  fiflNQ  that  for  the  German  nadun  (neck)  commander  of  the  troops ;  home,  however, 

the  Anglo-Saxons  had  hnteca ;  for  neigen,  by  many  pei^ons  as  a  mere  titular  appen- 

laigan ;  for  napfyhna^ppt.   Palatic  sounds  dage.    The  nabobs  were  subordinate  to 

were  DUt  before  the  n  to  strengthen  it :  the  subcularsj  or  governors  of  a  great  ex- 

tbiis  the  Germans  made  of  die  Latin  no-  tebt  of  country  (a  subah).    After  the  inva- 

dxtB^  knoienf  &x. :  even  the  sibilant  sound  8  sion  of  NadirSchah  (q.v.),  they  made  them- 

used  to  strengthen  it,  as  the  German  selves  independent  of  the  Great  Mogul, 

for  neu  (stiU  used  by  hunters),  from  but  only  to  fall  under  the  more  grinding 

,  &C.   By  the  Germans  in  modem  Latin,  domination  of  the  English.    The  term  has 

K  N.  18  used  to  indicate  a  proper  name  become  proverbial,  in  English,  to  signify  a 

whach  the  writer  does  not  Know  or  does  person  who  has  acquired  great  wealth  in 

itot   choose  to  give;   and,  according  to  Hindostan,  or  lives  with  peculiar  splendor. 

Da  Freasoe,  this  sign  originated  about  the  Naboipassar  ;  a  king  of  Babylon,  with 

remh   centurv,  from    the  abbreviated  whose  reicn  begins  an  epoch,  called  the 

or  tZZo,  which  was  written  111,  with  a  (tra  of  Nabonasaar,  747  or  746  B.  C.  (See 


daali   thiouch  it,  which  at  a  later  period    Epochj  p.  351.) 
1  for  two  JV's.    It  is  certain  that        Nacre,  or  M 


taken  tor  two  JV's.    It  is  certain  that  Nacre,  or  Mother  of  Pearl,  is  the 

ILL*  appears  in  the  fbnnularies  of  Mar-  inner  part  of  the  shell  of  the  pearl  muscle. 

cc^ilius,  and  other  writings  before   the  This  is  of  a  brilliant  and  beautifully  white 

efeventb  century.    We  oflen  find  n  omit-  color,  and  is  usually  separated  from  the 

ted  bgr  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Romans,  external  part  by  aqua-fortis,  or  the  lapida- 

wben  not  final ;  thus  Cicero  writes  Fore-  ry's  mill.    Pearl  muscle  shells  are  on  this 

ns,  A^egaluia^  for  JFbrensia,  Megaknncu  account  an  important  article  of  traffic 

On    tnsmptions   we  find  IMP£SA  for  to  China  and  many  parts  of  India,  as 

IlfPEIZi^SA,  and  MESIBUS  for  MEN-  well  as  to  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 

SIBUS.    In  Plautus  we  find  Has  for  glans.  rope.    They  are  manufiictured  into  beads, 

K,  a0  a  DumenJ,  rijenified  90,  or,  accord-  sni^boKes,  buttons  and  spopns,  fish,  and 

m^  to  BsroniuB,  90u;  with  a  dash  over  it,  counters  for  card-playing,  and  innumerable 

il  signified  90,000.    With  the  Greeks,  y  other  artidee.    The  pearl  muscles  are  not 

■OM  lor  50.    Aa  an  abbreviation,  N  sig-  considered  good  as  ibod ;  though,  after 
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having  been  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are  India,  he  began  his  march  at  th^  head  of 

sometimes  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  of  120,000  men,  and,  with  little  reastanoe, 

people  in  the  countries  near  which  they  reached  Delhi,  March  7, 1738.  The  riches 

are  found.  which  he  found  in  this  capital  were  im- 

Nadir,  in  astronomy ;  that  point  of  the  mense ;  but,  being  exa^rated  by  some  tu- 
heavens  which  is  diametrically  opposite  multsonthepHrtoftheinhabitants,hecaus- 
to  the  zenith,  or  point  directly  over  our  ed  a  general  massacre^n  which  upwards  of 
heads.  The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  two  100,mX)  persons  pefished.  After  this  bar- 
poles  of  the  horizon.  barity,the  sanguinary  victor  concluded  a 

Nadir  ScHAH,or  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  peace  with  the  Mogul,  whose  daughter  he 
king  of  Persia,  a  famous  conqueror  and  married,  receiving  with  her,  as  a  dowry, 
usurper,  was  born  at  Oalot,  inHhe  province  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  em- 
of  Khorasan,  in  1686.     His  father  was  pire  that  were  contiguous  to  Persia.    In 
governor  of  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  this  expedition,  it  is  supposed  that  he  car- 
Tartary,  to  which  ofiice  he  succeeded  in  ried  away,  and  distributed  among  his  offi- 
his  minority,  under  the  guardianship  of  an  cers,  valuables  to  the  amount  of  neariy 
uncle,  who  engrossed  all  the  authority.  $500,000,000.     On  his  retum,  he  levied 
He  was  subsequently  kidnapped  by  the  war  against  the  Usbecks  and  others ;  but 
Usbecks,  but  escaped,  after  a  oetention  of  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  an  assasan,  in- 
four  years ;  and,  in  1714,  entered  into  the  stigated  by  his  own  son.    In  1745,  he  de- 
service  of.  the  beglerbeg  of  Muschadi,  in  feated  the  Turim  at  Erivan.    A  conspire- 
Khorasan,  where    he    so   much  distin-  cy  having  been  formed  against  him  by  the 
guished  himself  by  his  bravery,  that  he  commander  of  his  body-guard,  and  his 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  own  nephew,  he  was  assassinated  in  his 
thousand   cavalry,    and  was  soon  after  tent,  June  8, 1747;  his  nephew,  Ali  Kouli, 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  succeeding  to  the  throne.    This  extraordi- 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Usbeck  naiy  usurper  was  of  a  tall  stature  and  ro- 
Tartars.     This  achievement  excited  so  bust  form,  with  handsome  and  expressive 
much  jealousy  in  the  beglerbeg,  that  he  features.    His  conduct  sufficiently  marks 
gave  the  command  to  another  person,  and,  his  cruelty,  ambition  and  rapacity.    His 
when  Nadir  remonstrated,  ordered  him  to  most  ftivoiable  feature  appears  to  have 
be  bastinadoed.     Irritated  by  this   dis-  been  a  disposition  to  religious  toleration. 
f;race,  he  joined  a  band  of  robbers,  and  On  his  accession  tp  the  throne,  he  requir- 
vrith  this  troop  ravaged  ali  the  country,  ed  certain  curses  pronounced  annually  on 
and,  surprising  Oalot,  put  his  uncle  to  the  caliphs  preceding  Ali,  and  other  incen- 
death,  although  he  haa  been  previously  tives  to  religious  strife,  to  be  dispensed 
negotiating  with  him,  to  enter  the  ser-  with;  which  being  objected  to  by  the  head 
vice  of  schah  Thames,  king  of  Persia,  of  the  deny,  he  had  him  bow-strung, 
thei^  exceedingly  pressed  by  the  Tuiics  NiBiiiA  (ijatin) ;  a  funeral  song,  among 
and  Afghans.    Such  Was  the  bad  posture  the  ancients,  sung  generally  by  women,  at 
of  his  affairs,  that  the  schah  felt  himself  interments.    As  they  were  composed  by 
impelled  to  overlook  this  villany,  and  take  the  persons  who  sung  them,  and  were 
Nadir  into  his  service,  who  repulsed  both  rather  unmeaning,  the  word  cam^  to  si^- 
his  enemies,  and  was  honored  with  the  nify  any  trifling,  unmeaning  tong.   Menug 
tide  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan.    The  schah,  was  also  the  goddess  of  lamentation,  who 
during  his  absence,  having  in  person  sua-  was  invoked  at  the  funerals  of  the  aged, 
tained  a  defeat  from  the  Turks,  viras  in-  and  had  a  temple  before  the  Vimxnal  (Site. 
duced  to  make  peace  with  them,  and  Na*  Njbvius,  Oneius,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
dir  was  directed  to  disband  his  army  of  brated  among  the  earliest  Roman  poets, 
70,000  men.    Instead  of  obeying,  he  im-  was  bom  in  Campania,  and  wrote  trage- 
mediatelv  led  them  to  Ispahan,  where  he  dies  and  comedies  after  the  model  of  Uie 
sehced  the  schah,  confined  and  deposed  Greek.    He  also  wrote  an  epic  poem  upon 
him,  and  proclaiming  his  son  Abbas,  then  the  Punic  war,  and  another  in  imitation 
an  in&nt,  in  his  stead,  assumed  the  tide  of  the  Cyprian  Ilias.    He  lived  in  the  ftrst 
of  regent    He  forthwith  renewed  the  war  half  of  the  sixth  century  after  the  build- 
vrith  the  Turics,  and  recovered  all  the  lost  ing  of  Rome.    By  the  introduction  of 
provinces;  and  the  young  king  dying  in  some  of  the  Roman  nobility  into  his  com- 
1796,  he  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty,  edies,  he  provoked  their  anger,  was  ban- 
This  elevation  only  extended  his  views ;  ished  from  the  cir^,  and  retired  to  Utica. 
and,  being  invited,  bv  some  conspirators  Fragments  only  of  his  works  have  come 
about  the  person  of  the  Great  Mogul  (see  down  to  us. 
MMgolt),  to  undertake  the  ^conquest  of  NAaABAXi,  or  Naii sasacki  ;  a  seapovt 
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of  Jtfmif  on  the  aoutb-west  coast  of  Xi-  the  celebrated  Schlfiter.     After  faaTing 

mo,  Bituated  at  the  end  of  a  commodious  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  he 

bay ;  bo.  129^  45^  £. ;  lat  32?  44/  N.    It  returned  to  Berhn  in  1741«  where,  and  like- 

■  a  krse  commercial  town,  the  only  place  wise  at  Potsdam,  Sanssouci  and  Charlotten- 

wliere  Europeans  are  pennitted  to  trade,  burg,  many  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen, 

a  privilege  now  confined  to  the  Dutch.  In  1746,  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 

The  Dutch  town  is  built  on  the  island  of  passed  nine  years  in  that  country,  princi- 

Deama,  600  feet  long,  and  120  broad,  ad-  pally  at  Berne.    In  1755,  Nahl  was  cre- 

jnning   Nagasaki,  and   contains  several  ated  professor  in  the  acaidemy  of  arts  in 

kne  store-houses.    The  harbor  is  three  Cassel,  and  there  executed  the  admirable 

mifes  long,  and  one  broad.    The  Japa-  colossal  statue  of  the  landmve  Frederic, 

nete  town  is  divided  into  the  inner  and  which  stands  in  Frederick  square.    He 

outward  town;  the  former  of  which  con-  died  in  Cassel,  1781. 

tuns  twenty-six,  and  the  latter  nxty-one  Nahuh  ;   one   of  the   twelve    minor 

Hreets,  in  none  of  which  strangera  are  prophets,  whose  prophecies  relate  to  the 

wfiered  to  dweU;  they  have  particular  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  de- 

fiobuibs  allotted  to  them,  where  they  are  scribes  in  vivid  colors.    His  object,  ac- 

Barrowly  watched  by  the  emperor's  offi-  cording  to  some    late    German  writers, 

eefs.    The  chief  public  buildings  are  ^ve  seems  to  be  to  represent  to  his  nation, 

jnaguroMj  or  large   houses,  of  timber,  groaning  under  the  oppression  which  they 

where  are  kept  three  imperial  hmks^  or  had  su&red  from  the  Assyrians,  the  total 

men-of-war,  ready  to  be  launched  at  com-  destruction  of  the  haughty  capital,  as  a 

maud;  the  palaces  of  tlie  two  residing  just  punishment  of  Jehovidi.    The  period 

governors,  and  other  princes  and  grandees  m  which  he  lived  is,  however,  uncertain, 

nt  the  first  and  second  rank ;  about  sixty-  some  placing  it  befbre,  and  some  contem- 

two  temples,  within  and  without  the  city ;  porary  with  that  event 

most  of  them  built  on  eminences,  and  Naiads  (from  the  Greek  vaiM,  to  inhabit, 

ttrr'mg  not  only  foi^  devotion,  but  also  for  or  vau,  to  swiml  in  the  Greek  mytholo- 

recreation ;  the  common  prison,  standing  gy ;  nymphs  of  fountains   and    brooks. 


the  middle  of  the  town,  and  connst-  The  notions  and  tales  of  the  ancients  con- 
ing of  about  one  hundred  huts,  or  cages,  ceming  the  Naiads  resemble,  in  some 
separated  firom  each  other.  The  houses  points,  those  which  the  northern  mythol- 
are  low  and  mean ;  the  inhabitants  are  ogy  gives  us  of  the  Nixies.  The  Nai- 
laoailj  nuirchants,  tradesmen,  shopkeep-  ads  are  represented  as  beautiful  women, 
en,  aod  handicrafbmen.    (See  Japan,)  with  their  heads  crowned  with  rushes, 

Nahant  is  the  Indian  name  of  a  penin-  and  reclining  against  an  um,  fit>m  which 

nla,  which  extends  into  the  sea  fit>m  the  water  is  flowing. 

township  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  nine       Nail-Makino.    Nails  are  made  both  by 

Biiles  south  of  Salem,  and  fourteen  north-  hand  and  by  machinery.     Wrought  naus 

east  firom  Boston.  It  is  divided  into  Great  are  made  singly  at  the  forge  and  anvil,  by 

KabanCy  Little  Nahant,  and  Bass  Neck,  woriimen  who   acquire,   from    practice. 

The  isthmus  leading  fit>m  the  main  land  great  despatch    in  the  operation.     Ma-^ 

to  Little  Nahant  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  chines  have  been  made  for  making  these* 

and  veiy  narrow.    Passing  over  this  smful  nails^  perfecdy,  and    with  rapidity ;   yet 

peninsula,  another  delightful  beach,  ninety  they  nave  not   come   into  general  use, 

lods  lon^,  connects  it  with  Great  Nahant  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  product  by 

llftese  beaches  are  veiy  hard  and  smooth,  manual  labor.     CSU  nails  are  made  almost 

and  are  of  sufficient  width,  at  low  water,  wholly  by  machinery  invented  in  the  U. 

ID  aceommodate  thousands  with  a  delight-  States.    The  iron,  afler  havinff  been  rolled 

fill  walk  or  lide.    Great  Nahant  contains  and  slit  into  rods,  is « flattened  into  plates 

305   acres  of  land.    The  shores  of  this  of  the  thickness  intended  for  the  nails,  by 

peoioaula  are  bold  and  rocky.     When  an  a  second  rolling.    The  end  of  this  plate  is 

mat  rlj  wind  drives  the  sea  into  the  bay,  then  presented  to  the  nail  machine,  by  a 

the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  these  wori^man,  who  turns  the  plate  over  once 

dbores  presents  a  scene  of  great  sublimity,  for  eveiy  nail.    The  machine  has  a  rapid 

During  the  roost  sultrv  part  of  summer,  reciprocating  motion,  and  cuts  ofi^  at  eveiy 

there  is  usually  a  refreshing  breeze  at  Na-  stroke,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  iron,  coii- 

hsni,  which  rendere  it  a  place  of  great  stitutinj^  a  nail  without  a  head.    This  is 

resoft  for  those  who  seek  for  health  or  immediately  caught  near  its  lai^gest  end, 

pfeaatire.  and  compressed  between  gripes*    At  the 

Nabx,  Johann  August,  a  sculptor,  bom  same  time,  a  strong  force  is  applied  to  a 

ITlOy  at  Bejiin,  and  educated  there  under  die  at  the  extremity,  which  spreads  the 
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iron  sufficiently  to  form  a  head  to  the  or  lower  orders  of  society ;  or  to  masic, 

nail.    Some  nails  are  made  of  cast  iron,  which,  without  studied  correctness,  speaks 

but  tliese  are  always  brittle,  unless  after-  directly  to  the  heart    No  affectation  is  so 

wards  converted  into  malleable  iron  by  offensive  as  affected  naioeiif  because  it 

tiie  requisite  process.  beara  the  stamp  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit 

Nain  ;  a  village  eight  miles  from  Naza-  on  its  forehead ;  and  yet  how  often  is  it 

reth,  forty-two  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  met  with  in  modem  society ! 

of  mount  Hermon,  celebrated  as  the  place  Nai.di,  Sebastiano ;  a  celebrated  Italian 

where  Christ  restored  a  dead  man  to  life,  buffo  ranger,  who  visited  London  in  the 

Naivete  ;  a  French  word,  which  has  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Naldi 
become  naturalized  in  several  other  Ian-  met  his  deatli  in  Paris,  in  1819,  by  the  ex- 
guages ;  for  instance,  in  the  English,  plosion  of  an  apparatus  which  bad  been 
The  word  is  of  Latin  origin,  derived  from  m vented  for  cooking  by  steam. 
naliviu  (natural,  something  possessed  from  Names.  These  ore,  1.  given  or  bap- 
nature)  ;  in  low  Latin,  naivus.  The '  tismal^names  (see  DoIz*s  work  upon  Bap- 
French  DicHonnaire  de  PAcadSmU  gives  tismal  Names,  Leipsic,  1814) ;  2.  family 
tlie  following  definition  of  na)f: — naturd^  names,  which  are  added  as  an  hereditary 
scms  fardy  sons  artifice^  also  out  rejpristntt  distinction  to  the  proper  or  baptismal  names. 
hien  la  viriti^  qui  imite  bien  ta  vM^f  and  The  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  a  person,  qui  dit  aa  pensit  ingSnument  families  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  had  no  fami- 
et  9am  d^tovr.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  ly  names.  Among  the  Romans,  each  per- 
dispraise,  and  then  means,  qui  est  trop  tn- .  son  had  commonly  three  names — a  proper 

ghiu  dans  sa  simpliciU,  It  could  easily  name  {prfenomeny  the  distinction  of  the  in- 
e  unagined,  that  a  word  of  such  a  de-  di  vidua!),  the  name  of  the  clan  (noinen^,  and 
scription,  received  into  a  foreign  language,  the  family  name  {cognomen).  Sometimes, 
would  be  used  in  no  very  distinct  and  also,asurname  was  added,  which  was  bur- 
precise  meaning.  The  essential  meaning  rowed  from  some  distinguished  exploit  or 
of  the  word  is  a  natural,  unreserved  ex-  remarkable  event  The  prcmomen  was 
pressioii  of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  with-  placed  first,  and  commonly  written  with 
out  regard  to  conventional  rules,  and  one  or  two  letters;  for  example,  A.,  Aulus; 
without  weighing  the  construction  which  C,  CaJus  ;  L.,  Lucius  ;  M.,  Marcus ;  P., 
maybe  put  upon  the  language  or  conduct  Publius  ;  Q.,  Quintus;  T.,  Titus;  Ap., 
Thus  it  is  intimately  connected  with  what  Appius ;  Cn.,  Cneius ;  Sex.,  Sextus,  &c. 
the  ancients  called  chwris  {graHa\  as  Then  followed  the  nomen ;  for  example, 
Ilamdohr,  in  his  work  ChariSf  has  shown.  Cornelius,  Fabius,  Julius  (from  the  clan 
JYcdveU,  tlierefore,  can  appear  such  only  {gens).  Cornelian,  Fabian,  Julian).  Lastly 
to  a  person  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  -came  the  cognomen;  for  example,  Cicero, 
conventional  proprieties.  JSTdiveU  gene-  Ceesar,  Scipio,  and  others.  In  the  name 
rally  implies  inexperience  of  the  world;  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  M.  is  the  pranomeriy 
hence  it  is  not  unfre(][uently  taken  for  which  distinguishes  him  from  his  brother, 
want  of  judgment  It  implies  simplicity  Quintus;  Tullius,  the  nomen,  which  dis- 
of  heart,  unimpaired  by  the  chilling  ex-  tinguishes  the  clan  {gens)\  and  Cicero  the 
periences  of  life,  and  unfettered  by  the  cognomen,  which  shows  his  family.  In- 
capricious  regulations  of  society,  trusting  stances  of  surnames  {agnwnen)  are  •Vri- 
vvilh  childlike  confidence,  as  it  lins  no  canvas  (see  Scipio)  and  the  like.  In  Ger- 
disposition  to  cunning  or  guile.  Schiller  many,  and  other  kindred  nations,  family 
says  nc^vet^  unites  childlike  with  child-  names  were  little  used  by  conimoncrB 
ish  simplicity  ;  and  tlie  latter  ingredient  before  the  fourteenth  oeulm-y.  Every  one 
awakens  in  the  observer  the  smile  of  su-  had  a  baptismal  name  only.  The  most* 
j>eriority.  But  as  soon  as  we  have  reason  ancient  method  of  distiiiguij^hing  different 
to  l)elievo  that  the  childish  simplicity  is  individuals  of  the  some  name  consisted  in 
more  truly  childlike,  proceeding  from  a  adding  their  father's  name  to  tlieir  own ; 
heart  full  of  innocence  and  truth,  and  a  hence  originated  many  English,  Danish 
greatness  of  soul  whic^J  disdains  conceal-  and  GJerman  names,  which  cud  in  *on, 
inent  and  artifice,  then  the  smile  of  self-  sofm,  sen;  for  example,  Johnson,  Jflln 
/complacency  vanishes,  and  is  succeeded  liamson,  Thonoaldson,  Wilmstn  (that  is, 
by  admiration  of  the  ingenuousness  pre-  Williamssofi).  To  this  class  belong, 
Hcnted  to  us.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap-  without  doubt,  also,  those  ])roppr  names 
plied  to  works  of  literature  or  the  fine  ending  in  t  (the  termination  of  the  Latin 
aits;  fnr  instance,  to  poetry,  which  ex-  genitive),  which  frequently  occur  as 
pnws  natural  feeling  in  a  simple  man-  nanjcs  of  a  clan,  such  as  Axtgusii  {Augut^ 
tier ;  jMirticularly  to  that  of  the  earlier  ages  ii  JUius),    In  a  similar  manner  originated 
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die  Spmiflh  names  endinff  in  ez,  euch  as  see,  situated  at  the   confluence  of  the 

FaramdeXf    Rodriffua;   that   m   to  say,  Sambre  with  the  Meuse;  lat50°28'N.; 

Ferdinand's,  Rodngo's  son.    (See  the  ar-  Ion.  4^  2V  E. ;  28  miles  from  Brussels ; 

ucks  MaCj  and  Fitc)    The  Arabians  call  116  from  Amsterdam.    The  fortifications, 

DO  one  by  his  own  or  proper  name.    Sup-  which  were  destroyed  by  Joseph  II  ( 1784), 

pose  some  one  whose  father  is  named  have  been  restored,  and,  since  1817,  con- 

BaH,  and  whoae  own  name  is  Zoar;  he  siderably  enlarffed ;  it  has  also  a  citadel 

woidd  be  called  JE^  Hali  (Hali's  son),  and  on  a  steep  rocL     The  cathedral  is  the 

Ins  son  ISbn  Zoar,    With  feudalism,  new  principal  public  edifice :  there  are  sixteen 

namea  were  introduced,  derived  from  the  other  churches,  several  hospitals,   &c. ; 

difitticts  conferred  on  the  nobles,  or  from  population,  16,150.     Cutlery  and  other 

the  feudal  relations.     The  nobility  had,  uon  wares,  glass,  leather,  tobacco,  are  the 

ereiy  where,  fimuly  names  long  before  principal  articles  of  manufacture.     Na- 

tbe  comnoonen.    Another  class  of  fiimily  mur  has  been  oflen  taken  in  the  wars 

osmes  among  commoners  was  derived  between   France,  Holland   and  Austria, 

fiom  their  occupations  or  the  places  of  and  has  been  several  times  inundated. 

their  birth ;  for  example.  Smithy  MUkr^  Naivct  ;  a  ci^  of  France,  formeriy  the 

I^tker^  lytmh^  ffeUh^  thdchy  &«.,  or  from  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  (q.  v.), 

the  signs  which  tradesmen  put  up  before  now  the  chief  place  of  the  department  of 

their  shone,  such  as  King,  Duke.    Some-  the  Meurthe ;  a  bishop's  see ;  lat.  48°  42'N. ; 

times  flCrudng  external  peculiarities  have  Ion.  6^  KX  E. ;  population,  29,122.     The 

given  origin  to  names,  which  have  de-  Jiatural  situation  of  the  city,  in  a  pleasant 

soended  to  the  poeterity  of  those  on  whom  plain,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe, 

they  were    bc^owed,  such   as   Brown,  is  agreeable,  and  the  buildings  are  hand- 

IiMg^,  Broadkta/L     In  Germany,  family  some.    The  embellishments  of  the  place 

nines  fint  came  into  general  use  among  are  principallv  owing  to  Stanislaus,  king 

eommoDers  in  the  seventeentli  century,  of  Poland,  who  resided  here.    The  old 

(See   Wiarda's  Utibtr  DeiUsche  Vor  und  town  is  dark  and  irresularlv  built,  but  the 

GtgMeManamen  (Berlin,  1800) ;   Eus6b.  new  town  is  regular^  laid  out,  and  con- 

Sahrerte'a   Euai   Historique   d  PhUoao-  tains   handsome   streets,   with   splendid 

fiaaue  sur  kg  ^oma  cPHonmus,  de  Pduvles  buildings   and    delightful  public    walks. 

d  it  lAeux^  considirh  princwaUment  dans  The  royal  square,  from  which  a  triumphal 

lew*  RapporU  avcc  la  CSvwuation  (Paris,  gate  leads  into  Carri^re  square,  containing 

1®!,  2  vols.).  a  promenade,  terminated  by  the  govem- 

Namur  ;  lately  a  province  of  the  king-  ment  palace,  and  two  beautiful  gates,  lead- 

dom  of  the  Netherlands,  since  1831  be-  inginto  the  old  town,  and  the  Pepini^re,  a 

loogiiig  to  Belgium.    It  is  comoosed  of  charming  walk,  is  particularly  distinguish- 

die  greatest  part  of  the  county  of^  Namur,  ed.    Alliance  square  has  its  name  fit)m 

of  a  pavt  of  the  principality  of  Liege,  and  two  piUars  erected,  in  1759,  commemora- 

aome  ports  of  the  duchv  of  Brabimt  and  tive  of  the  alliance  concluded  between 

FreocD   Hainault:   within   these   limits,  France  and  Austria.  Among  the  churches, 

coostituted  in  1814,  it  contains  156,400  the  cathedral,  and  the  Franciscan  chureh, 

afaafaitants,  on  a  superficial  area  of  1380  with  its  rotunda^  are  the  most  deserving  of 

mpmre  mike.     The  soil  is  remarkably  attention ;  the  latter  contains  the  tomb  of 

Dch ;  the  fiice  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  in-  Charles  the   Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 

termpted  by  low  hills,  which  are  covered  who  fell  under  the  walls  of  Nancy,  m 

with  woods.     Besides  the  products  of  1477.    There  are  also  an  academy,  a  pub- 

liBa|^  and  grazing,  which  is  extensively  lie  library  of  23,000  volumes,  a  lyceum, 

earned  oo,  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble  ana  a  society  of  arts  and  sciencefiy  a  cabinet 

coal  aie  found.    The  county  of  Namur  of  natural  philosophy,  a  botanical  garden, 

waa  aokl  by  the  last  count  to  Philip  the  and  numerous  other  literary  and  charita- 

Goody  duke  of  Buripndy,  in  1421.    By  ble   institutions.     Woollen   and    cotton 

the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  goods  and  paper  hangings  are  the  princi- 

Bcu^gandj  (1477),  it  passed,  with  the  other  pal  articles  of^  manufacture.    Louis  XIV 

Be%ic  provinces,  to  the  house  of  Austria;  took  oossesnon  of  Nancy  in  166J,  and 

by  the  peace  of  Luneville,  it  was  ceded  to  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  demolished. 

fjmace,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  French  NAifOASACxi.    (See  ^TagasakL) 

cniare  till  1614,  when  it  was  annexed  to  Naivi,  John  Baptist  Felix   Gamr,  a 

fbe  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Venetian  historian,  was  bom  at  Venice. 

&ee  JVMefiandi.)  in  1616,  and  educated  with  care.     In 

fiAMom  f  the  capital  of  the  Belgic  prov-  1638,  he  accompanied  his  fisuher  to  Rome, 

oftbs  ffft*****  name,  and  an  Episcopal  whither  the  latter  was  sent  as  ambasaador. 
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In  1643,  be  himself  was  sent  asambassa-  which  nothing  remains  but  the  remem- 
dor  of  the  republic  to  France.  His  mis-  brance.  A  third  of  the  city  is  deserted, 
sion  lasted  twenty-five  years,  during  but  the  rest  is  well  inhabited.  Some 
which  he  enjoyied  the  confidence  of  car-  auarters  of  it  are  extremely  populous,  and 
dinal  Mazarin.  He  was  appointed  histO'  nill  of  business.  It  is  still  the  first  citv  in 
riographer  and  keeper  of  tlie  archives  of  China  with  regard  to  raauiifactures.  The 
the  republic  He  resided  three  years  as  staple  one  is  silk,  also  the  cotton  stufis 
ambassador  at  Vienna.  From  Louis  that  bear  its  name ;  beautiful  paper  and 
XIV,  he  obtained  back  Candia.  He  was  printing.  It  is  also  the  most  learned  city 
also  made  procurator  of  St  Mark,  tlie  m  the  enrpire,  and  produces  the  greatest 
highest  dignity  after  that  of  doge,  and  number  of  doctors,  and  has  the  best  fur- 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  com-  nished  booksellers'  shops;  The  streets 
piled  the  Legum  Vtndarum  compilatarum  are  not  so  broad  as  those  of  Pe-king;  they 
MeUiodus  (IG/d'^  4to.).  He  died  in  the  are,  however,  very  beautiful,  well  paved, 
year  1678.  He  left  a  relation  of  his  sec-  and  bordered  with  rich  shops.  Here  are 
ond  mission  in  France,  and  a  report  on  no  public  edifices  corresponding  to  the 
the  condition  and  resources  of  Germany ;  reputation  of  so  celebrated  a  city,  except 
but  his  great  work  is  htoria  ddla  Repiddi-  its  gates,  which  are  beautiful,  and  some 
ca  VenttOy  the  first  part  of  which  was  temples,  among  which  is  the  fiimous  por- 
published  in  1676  (4to.),  the  second,  after  celam  tower — a  pagoda  of  octagonal  fbrm, 
the  author's  death..  It  forms  the  eiehth  and  200  feet  hish,  and  divided  into  nine  sto- 
ninth  volumeof  the  Collection  of  Venetian  ries,  by  plam  boards  witiiin  and  without. 
Historians^  (1720,  iXoX  Nani  begins  his  by  cornices  and  small  projections  covered 
work  with  the  year  1613.  It  is  praisdl  with  green  varnished  tiles.  It  is  mounted 
for  the  political  sagacity  which  it  exhibits,  by  884  steps, 
but  the  style  is  censured.  Nannini,  Agnola  fknovm    under  the 

Nankeen,  or  Nanking  ;  a  sort  of  cotton  name  of  Ftreiauc^  the  place  whence 

cloth,  which  ukes  its  name  from  the  city  his  family  oriffmated),   a  celebrated  au- 

of  Nanking,  where  it  was  originally  man-  thor,  bom  in  Florence,  in  149SL  studied  at 

ufactured.     It  is  now  imitated  in  most  Sienna  and  Perugia,  went  to  Kome,  and 

other  countries  where  cotton  goods  are  entered  the  order  of  Valombrosa,  and  be- 

woven ;  but  those  of  the  Cast  are  superior,  came  successively  abl30t  of  Sta.  Maria  di 

on  account  of  the  natural  color  of  the  Spoleto,  and  of  S.  Salvador  di  Vajano. 

cotton  [eoBsypium  rdigiosum)  being  red-  He  was,  from  his  youth,,  a  fiiend  of  the 

dish,  while,   in    those  countries   where  noted  Pietro  Aretino,  whom  he  resembled 

white  cotton  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  in  his  morals.    The  time  of  his  death  ia 

give  it  the  proper  hue  by  artificial  means,  uncertain.    His  works,  of  which  the  best 

Nan-king,  or  Nankin,  or  Kiang-ning  ;  edition  appeared  at  Florence  (3  vols.,  1763), 

a  city  of  China,  capital  of  Kiang-nan,  bear  the  marks  of  a  lively,  satirical,  licen- 

500  miles  south-east  of  Peking ;  Ion.  118°  tious  mind ;  they  are  partly  in  verse  and 

47'  E. ;  lat  32°  5^  N. :  the  amount  of  the  pardy  in  prose,  and  are  celebrated  ibr  their 

population  is  uncertain ;  H  has  been  com-  purity  of  kyle,  on  which  account  they 

Suted  atone,  two,  and  even  three  millions,  are  often  cited  by  the  Crusca.  Among 
fanking  surpasses  in  extent  all  the  other  them  are  two  comedies,  /  iMcidi  and  La 
cities  of  China.  We  are  assured  that  its  Trinunxiaj  an  imitation  of  the  Golden 
walls  are  sixteen  miles  in  circumference.  Ass  of  Apuleius,  eight  M/veUe,  and  a 
This  city  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  three  Dialogue  on  the  Beauty  of  Women,  &c. 
miles  irom  the  river  Yangtse-kiang.  It  is  Nantes,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of 
ofan  irregular  fi^re,  the  mountains  which  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  an 
are  within  its  circumference  having  pre-  episcopal  see,  is  situated  on  the  Loire, 
▼ented  its  being  built  on  a  regular  plan.  It  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in  an 
was  formeriy  the  imperial  city  ;fi)r  this  rea-  agreeable  country,  formerly  in  the  proy- 
son  it  was  called  J^anrkinj^,  which  signifies  ince  of  Brittany ;  Ion.  1°  &  W. ;  lat  47^ 
the  soitdham  court ;  but  since  the  six  grand  13^  N. ;  population,  81,739.  It  is  one  of 
tribunals  were  transferred  to  Pe-king,  it  the  largest  and  richest  commercial  cities 
has  been  called  Ktang-nine,  in  all  the  in  France.  Ita  old  ramparts  have  been 
public  acts.  Nan-king  has  lost  much  of  demolifidied,  and  it  is  now  connected  with 
Its  ancient  splendor.  It  bad  formeriY  a  its  iRve  suburbs,  which  surpass  the  city  in 
magnificent  palace,  no  vestige  of  which  is  extent  and  beauty ;  it  has  20  0quaffe% 
now  to  be  seen ;  an  observatory,  at  present  17  churches,  and  many  handsome  build- 
neglected  ;  temples,  tombs  of  the  empe-  ings ;  the  streets  are  generally  well  laid  out 
ron^  and  other  superb  monuments,  of  and  neatiy  paved.  Nanteecontaim,  besides 
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te  TaffioiM  judidal  and  executive  offices,  moetly  a  joint  property  to  this  day,  al- 

a  commercial  chamber,  a  commercial  tri-  thoi^^h  the  number  of  shares  has  increased 

buna],  a  lyceum,  a  medical  and  anatomical  to  more  than  9000.    The  inhabitants  are 

school,  a  navigation  school,  a  public  libra-  mostly  concerned  in  the  whale  fishery, 

17  (dOJOOO  volumes),  a  picture  galleiy,  and  and  the  seamen  are  the  most  skilful  and 

Mher  scientific  and  literary  estaDlishmentB.  adventurous  in  the  world.    Their  trade 

The  maDufiictures  are  extenave  and  in-  suffered  greatly  by  the  late  war,  and  by 

ereaaang;    cloths,  cotton  goods,  cutleiy,  the  war  of  the  revolqtion.    It  has  since 

printed  linens,  hats,  leather,  corda^,  iron  been  more  flourishing,  and  the  spermaceti 

cables,    earthen    ware,   glass,   spirituous  works  are  veiy  extensive.    The  port  of 

liquons,  are  among  the  principal  articles  Nantucket  is  on  the  north-west  side  of 

produced.    Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  the  island,  and   has  a  very  good  harbor, 

a  considerable  extenL  The  sugar  refineries  Nantucket  contains  two  banks,  two  in- 

are  numerous.    Its  commerce  with  Afn-  suranee  offices,  and  seven  houses  of  pub- 

ca,  the  American  and  Indian  colonies,  and  lie  worship.    The  population,  in  1820,  was 

all  parts  of  Europe,  is  active  and  impor*  7266 ;  in  1830,  7202.     The  amount  of 

taat.    Its  inhabitants  are  also  engaged  in  shipping,  in  1820,  was  28,512  tons.    Edu- 

the  cod  and  other  fisheries.    Ships  of  cation  is  well  attended  to,  and  the  habits 

above  ninety  tons  unload  at  Paimboeu^  of  the  people  are  generally  industrious 

a  village  twenty  miles  below  Nantes.    In  and  moral.    For  manv  years,  Nantucket 

1^^  2963  vessels  entered  tlie  port,  of  has  been  destitute  of  indigenous  trees^ 

which  352  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  few  are  cnhivated.    A  great  part  of 

and  2392  in  the  coasting  trade.    Heniy  the  soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive. 
IV  here  issued  the  edict' called  from  this        Nantucket  Shoal  ;  a  dangerous  sandv 

city,  granting  the  Protestants  the  firee  ex-  shoal,   south-east  of   Nantucket   island, 

ercise  of  their  religion,  in  1596.     (See  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  K>ng«    Its  breadth 

Huguenots,)     Louis  XIV  revoked  it  in  is  various,  and  the  shoal  seems  ts  be  lonff- 

16&.     Nantes  suffered  much  during  the  er  and  broader  in  some  years  than  m 

revolution,  by  the  war  of  the  Vendue,  others.    Many  vessels  are  wrecked  on  it 
carried  on  under  its  gates,  by  the  atroci-        Napaa  (Greek    vami,   a   grove) ;  the 

ties  [Mnfodet  and  repubtican  marriages)  nymphs  of  woods.    (See  Mfmph^.) 
of  the  in&mous  Carrier  (q.  v.),  vid  by  the        Naphtha.    (See  BUtanen.) 
interruption  of  its  commerce.    Before  the        Naphthaliite.    (See  Appendix^  end  of 

conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  it  was  this  volume.) 

the  capital  of  the  Namneti  or  Nanneti.  It  Napier,  or  Neper,  John,  baron  of  Mar- 
was  afterw^uds,  with  Rennes,  the  resi-  chiston,  a  distinguished  mathematician, 
deuce  of  the  dukes  of  Brittany  (q.  v.),  and  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1550,  and  edu- 
was  annexed  to  France  by  the  marriage  of  cated  at  the  universi^  of  St  Andrews, 
Louis  XII  (q.  V.)  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  after  which  he  travelled,  and,  on  his  re- 
Naiitijcket  ;  an  island  of  Massachu-  turn  to  Scotland,  devoted  himself  to  the 
setts,  south  of  the  peninsula  of  cape  Cod,  cultivation  of  science  and  literature.  Be- 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  20  miles,  ing  much  attached  to  astronomy  and 
It  is  about  120  miles  south-south-eas^f  spherical  geometiy,  he  wished  to  find  out 
Boston*  The  island  is  15  miles  long,  and  a  method  of  calculating  triangles,  nnes^ 
its  widest  part  is  11  miles;  lat  4P  13^  to  tangents,  &c.,  shorter  than  the  usual  one. 
4P  22^  N.;  Ion.  69^  56^  to  70°  13^  W.  To  the  exenions  arising  out  of  this  desire 
The  town  of  Sherburne  formerly  compr&fc  is  to  be  attributed  his  admirable  inven- 
hended  the  whole  island ;  but  this  name  tion  of  logarithms,  and  the  actual  con- 
is  now  out  of  use.  The  island,  town  and  struction  of  a  laige  table  of  numbera  in 
oounty  of  Nantucket  have  the  same  limits;  arithmetical  progression,  in  correspond- 
but  the  county  of  Dukes  is  associated  with  ence  with  another  set  in  eeometrical  pro- 
it  for  several  political  purposes.  A  great  gression  ;  the  property  of  which  is,  that 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  denomi-  tiie  addition  or  the  former  answere  to  the 
nadonof  Friends,  or  Quakers.  The  land  multiplication  of  the  latter.  (See  JjogO" 
is  nuMtly  hekl  in  common.  Little  atten-  riihmt.) '  The  result  of  these  important 
tion  is  paid  to  asriculture ;  and  the  sheep  labors  he  published  in  1614,  under  the 
and  cows  of  aU  the  inhabitants  feed  in  title  of  LagariOimorufn  CanonU  Deacrip^ 
one  great  pasture.  The  right  of  the  fto.  He  also  made  several  improvements 
islandwas  originally  granted  by  William,  in  spherical  trigonometry,  and  was  resard- 
eari  of  Sterling,  to  Thomas  Mayhew,  and  ed  by  th^  celebrated  Kepler  as  one  of  the 
conveyed  bv  him  to  nine  proprieton,  who  greatest  men  of  the  age.  The  last  publi- 
divided  it  u&to  37  shares,  in  1659.    It  is  cation,  which  i^peared  in  1616,  was  his 
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Babdologius  sen  Mtmaratioms  per  Virgur  of  meD,  whd  are  either  punning  tMr 
kUj  containing  an  explanation  of  the  use  businesB,  or  are  idly  assembled  around 
of  his  celebrated  Bones  or  Rods,  with  the  booth  of  a  pulcinello,  or  around  a  jug- 
several  other  ingenious  modes  of  calcula-  fler  or  minstrel^  and  improvTisatore.    The 
tion.    He  died  at  Manchester,  April  3,  rashionable  world,  especially  in  the  even- 
1617,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  a^.  ing,  promenade  in  superb  equipages  the 
Lord  Napier  was  a£o  author  of  a  Plain  streets    Sta.  Lucia   and    Chiaja,    which 
Discovery  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John  stretch  along  the  sea ;  the  last  is  adorned 
(1593);  and  of  a  letter  to  Anthony  Bacon,  with  stately  palaces,  among  which  is  the 
entitled  Secret  Inventions.    (See  his  Life,  Villa  Reale,  a  royal  garden,  lying  onthe 
by  lord  Buchan.)  edge  of  the  sea,  and  containing  the  cele- 
Naples    (Nlapoli) ;   capital  and  royal  brated  group  of  the  Famese  Bull.    The 
residence  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  prof^iect  over  the  bay,  to  Vesuvius  and 
Sicilies,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  lat  40^  the  coasts  of  Sorrento,  is  unique.    But  k 
5(X  N.,  Ion.  14^  1&  £.,  with  351,754  in-  is  only  nature  and  the  activity  of  its  pres- 
habitants,  exclusive  of  foreigners.     Anr  ent,  with  the  various  memorials  of  its  past 
tiquity  gave  It  the  title  of  Otiosa ;  at  pres-  existence,  that  makes  Naples  and  its  envi- 
ent,  notwithstanding  history  records  40  rons  so  enchantihg.    The  reflecting  trav- 
rebellions  by  the  Neapolitans,  it  bears  the  eller,  after  having  contemplated,  in  Flor-' 
appellation  of  Fidelissimcu    Its  situation,  ence  and  Rome,  the  wonders  of  art,  and 
population  and  wealth,  entitle  it  to  rank  the  monuments  of  proud  times. that  are 
among  the  first  cities  of  the  world.    Splen-  ffone, — ^great  even  in  their  ruins, — ^finds  in 
didly  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  majestic  Naples  uttle  to  gratify,  and  much  to  offend 
bay,  from  which  the  isuinds  Capri  and  his  taste  for  the  beauties  of  art    The  lux- 
Ischia  rise  in  bold  outline ;  overiookedand  uiiance  of  nature  seems  to  have  been 
menaced,  on  the  right,  by  Vesuvius ;  on  communicated  to  the  style  of  art,  and 
the  left  gently  sinking  into  the  arms  of  the  ^ven  it  a  character  of  exaggeration.    This 
Pausilippo, — ^it  seems  to  revel  in  the  bless-  is  true-  of  tlie  architecture,  with  the  excep- 
ings  which  Heaven  pours  upon  the  happy  tion  of  the  office  of  finance,  in  the  street 
land.    The  ancients  knew  now  to  appro-  called  Toledo.  The  edifices  of  importance 
ciate  the  enchantments  of  this  region,  and  in  Naples  betray  bad  taste,  in  excess  of  or- 
fables  told  of  a  temple  and  grave  of  a  nament  and  unsuitable  additions,  or  bear 
Siren,  by  name  Parthenffpe  (from  which  the  stamp  of  insignificance  in  their  bald- 
is  derived  its  ancient  name),  situated  here ;  ness  and  uniformity.    Statuary  and  paint- 
but  the  fable  and  the  name  only  denote  ing  are  in  no  better  condition.    Music 
the  charms  of  this  Eldorado.    The  Nea-  has  been  more  successfully   cultivated, 
politan  is  still  proud  of  his  counUy :  he  Those  ornaments  of  Rome — obelisks  and 
calls  it  a  piece  of  heaven  fallen  upon  the  fountains — appear  here  only  in  miserable 
earth,  or  exclaims,  with  patriotic  ardor,  imiuitions.    Even  the  public  inscriptions, 
"See  Naples  and  die  (^  Vkdi  Abpo^t  e  particularly  those  of  the  time  of  the  Span- 
pot  mtiortr) !    And,  indeed,  few  regions  ish  dominion,  are  written  in  a  sQrle  of  Ori- 
poesess  so  many  advantages.    The  air  is  ental  bombast.    Among  the  122  churoheB 
mild,  balmy  and  salubrious ;  the  heat  of  (n#ne  of  which  are  distinguished  for  their 
summer,  except  when  the  sirocco  blows,  architecture),  the  130  chapels,  and  149 
is  tempered  by  the  cooling  influences  of  monasteries,  that  of  St  Januarius,  or  the 
the  sea,  whose  azure  mirror  attracts  and  cathedral,  is  the  principal.    It  was  built 
delights  the  eye,  while  its  bosom  afibrds  a  in  1299,  from  the  designs  of  Niccolo  Pisa- 
bounteous  variety  of  fish ;  the  fields  are  no ;  but  the  Neapolitans  have  endeavored 
decked  with  grain  and  vines,  which  wind  to  destroy,  as  much  as  possible,  iti  Gothic 
picturesquely  around  the  elms  and  noble  character.    The  body  of  the  saint  reposes 
fruit-trees.   Above  350,000  people  throng  in  a  subterranean  chapel,  under  the  choir, 
the  streets  of  the  city,  in  which  the  bustle  His  blood  is  kept  in  the  ^lendid  chapel 
ceases  not,  by  night  or  dav.    The  most  of  the  Treasure,  adorned  ny  four  altar- 
spacious  and  magnificent  of  all  the  streets  pieces,  from  the  pencil  of  Domenichino. 
---the  Toledo-Hresembles  a  perpetual  fidr,  II  Gesu  Nuovo  is  conandered  tlie  hand- 
and  the  passenger  must  be  cautious  to  somest  church  in  Naples ;  at  least,  it  has 
avoid  being  run  over  by  the  curricoU,  or  the  best  dome,  though  it  is  overcharged 
one-horse  vehicles,  which  dart  by  with  with  unmeaning  ornament    The  church 
die  rapidity  of  lightning.     The  harbor,  of  the  rich  convent  of  S.  Chiara  reaem- 
which,  however,  is  not  very  laige,  swarms  Ues  a  dancing-hall,  rather  than  a  temple ; 
with   vessels   from   all   quartera  of  the  it  formerly  contained  some  finescoes  by 
globe ;  and  the  pier,  or  mole,  is  always  full  'Giotto.    S.  Domenioo  is  large ;  S.  Filippo 
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in  maible  and  pcuntingB;  S.'Pa*  adtutioDS  is  above  00.    Among  thera  are 
ob  Mftimoro  shows,  on  its  fiont,  the  re-  two    laise    hospttals- — DegU    htcurahiU 
mains  man  ancient  temple  of  Castor  and  (where,  however,  sick  of  all  kinds  are 
Pollux ;  S.  ApostoU  is  admired ;  small,  received)  and  Delia  Scmiissima  Arnnun- 
but  hollowed  by  the  tomb  of  Sannazzaro,  zuUa,  which  is  veiy  rich,  and  receives  and 
is  the  church  Sta-Maria  del  Parto  in  Mer-  provides  for  foundlings,  penitent  females, 
gellina,  founded  by  him.    The  Carthusian  &c.    There  are  five  other  hosfMtals,  many 
mooastery  S.  Martino,  situated  on  a  hill,  religions  fiatemitieS)  and  several  conserva^ 
under  the  castle  of  S.  Ermo,  enjoys  a  most  tones,  which  last  were  long  famous  as  the 
deiigfatfiil  prospect,  and  is,  at  present,  the  seminaries  of  music  for  all  Europe.    The 
buraeks  of  the  Invalids.     The    whole  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  with  a  school  of  mu- 
emielure  is  superb,  and  the  church  is  or-  tual  instruction  for  400  children,  is  one  of 
Dsmented  with  peculiar  richnesa    Above  the  greatest  buildings  of  the  kind.    But 
the  monastery  is  situated  the  castle  of  pleasure,    not   serious   business,  has  its 
S.  Ermo,  which  commands  the  whole  abode  in  Naples,  and  amusement  is  the 
city,  and,  with  its  ciannon,  checks  the  vio-  funeral  aim.    For  the  idle  populace,  tliere 
lences  of  the  lazzaroni  (q.  v.),  of  whom  is  no  want  of  entertainment — ^pulcinellos, 
there  are  about  90,000.    Naples  is  also  music,  oranges,  macaroni,  and  room  to 
fortified  against  external  attacks,  especially  sleep.    For  the  better  classes,  there  are 
by  way  of  the  sea ;  for  to  the  east  lies  the  four  theatres,  of  which  the  largest,  S.  Car- 
C^stello  Nuovo,  and,  to  the  west,  the  Cas-  lo,  was  bumed  in  1816,  but  has  been 
leQodelUovo  (so  called  from  its  oval  shape)  splendidly  rebuilt    Besides  this  theatre, 
aitenda,  on  a  rock,  into  the  sea.    Among  there  are  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  de'  Fiorenti- 
the  palaces,  the  royal  palace  is  distin-  ni,  and  S.  Carlino.    In  respect  to  music 
guisfaed  above  the  rest  for  its  architecture ;  and  representation,  they  haraly  reach  me- 
ihe  place  before  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  diocrity ;   but  the  ballet  is  magnificent, 
ornaments  of  Naples.    Another  royal  pal-  The  nobles  are  opulent  and  fond  of  pa- 
ace  at  Onpo  di  Monti,  is  unfinished,  but  nde ;  the  citizens  are  thriving ;  and  the 
eoDtaios  many  paintings,  and  other  woiks  lowest  class  (the  lazzaroni)  are,  in  generaL 
of  art.     The  ancient  residenceof  the  vice-  so  temperate  that,  from  the  cheapness  of 
loys  of  Naples,  La  Vicaria,  has  been  ap-  provisions,  they  can  live  with  the  least  pit- 
propriated  to  the  accommodation  of  seve-  tance,  got  by  work  or  begging,  and  reserve 
lal  tribunals,  and,  in  part,  converted  into  something  ior  the  dwertimenh  on  the  mole, 
prisons.     Among  the  other  palaces  are  and,  if  they  have  no  other  shelter,  trust  to 
the  Maddalooe,  Francavilla,  Gravina,  Tar-  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  spend  the 
■a,  which  last  has  a  considerable  hbrary,  night  under  the  portico  of  a  palace  or  a 
open  to  the  public    The  most  important  church.    Compared  with  the  number  of 
collections  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  inhabitants,  the  roanufiictures  are  unim- 
contained  in  the  building  of  the  academy  portant ;  the  artisans  have  little  skill.    The 
Begli  Btudj  (Museum  Bourbon),  the  lower  furniture  made  in  Naples  is  clumsy.    The 
apartments  of  which  are  allotted  to  an-  heat  jewellers,  tailore  and  sboe-makera  are 
dent  statues,  of  which  we  shall  here  men-  foreicners ;  the  best  traiteunj  Milanese ; 
lion  only  the  Faroese  Hercules,  the  Far-  and  tne  only  circulatiiiff  library  was  set  up^ 
neee  Flora,  the  equestrian  statues  of  the  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  Frenchman.    From 
two  Balbuses,  the  Venus  Ka\>^tnvyos  (oux  the  situation  of  the  city,  its  commerce 
heUew  fuses),  and  an  excellent  Aristides.  might  be  extensive.     The  bank  of  the 
The  second  floor  contains  a  valuable  col-  Two  Sicilies  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000 
lection  of  Etruscan  vases,  a  galleiy  of  ducatau     Female  beauty  is  rare  in  Na- 
paintinss,  and  the  royal  librarv.     The  pies,    but   the    men    are    vigorous    and 
uoivennty  founded  by  Frederic!!,  in  1224,  well   formed,   especially  at  the  age  of 
is  of  some  consequence  as  a  building,  but  maturity.    In  literanr  cultivation,  the  Nea- 
of  litde  note  as  a  place  of  education.    !t  pOlitans  are  altogether  behind  the  other 
contains  several  good  collections :  for  hi-  Italians,  although  they  have  many  fiimous 
stance,  a  mineraiogical  cabinet    The  bo-  names.    Among  the  scholars  of  the  nine- 
tanical  garden  is  g^radually   improving,  teenth  centuiy,  some  Neapolitans  are  dis- 
There  is  also  an  observatory,  a  royal  men-  tinguished,  as  Piazzi,  Cuoco  (author  of  a 
ical  college,  a  military  school,  a  naval  col-  Histoi^  of  the  Revolution  of  1799,  and  of 
lege,  an  academy  of  agriculture,  roanufac-  the  Vt^^idi  Platone  in  Ralia),  the  prince 
tures  and  arts,  a  college  for  the  instruction  of  S.  Uiorgio  (an  antiquarian  and  poetV 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  youth,  two  Jes-  the  duke  of  Ventignano  (a  tragic  poet), 
ait  colleges,  &c.,  and  a  royal  society  of  The  lawyers,  4000  in  number  (called  jpa- 
idences.    The  number  of  benevolent  in-  gUetU^  or  straw-hais\  hold  a  great  portion 
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of  the  real  estate  in  their  hands,  in  conse-  of  the  rocks  lies  the  Sol&tara  (^hrtim  ^ll^ 

quence  of  the  number  and  length  of  the  ccmi,  Campi  PhUgrm)^  a  very  remarkable 

lawsuits.    The  character  of  the  people  is  volcanic  valley,  900  feet  long,  and  750 

not  so  suspicious  as  many  travellers  have  broad.    A  volcanic  mountain  was,  in  all 

represented  it    There  is  much  good  hu-  ,  probability,  once  carried  down  here,  with- 

mot  and  cordiality,   and  a  temperance  out   being   entirely  extinguished.     The 

worthy  of  imitation^  among  them ;  with  all  ground,  which  is  covered  with  a  wliiush 

their  violence,  murders  are  seldom  heard  clay,  and  trembles  under  the  feet,  is  hol- 

of.     The  immorality  is  not  more  than  tow ;  from  every  hole  and  crack,  sulphu- 

that  of  other  great  cities;  and  the  love  of  reous  vapons  issue.    The  deposits  of  the 

idleness  and  pleasure  has  its  foundation  native  sulphur,  in  various  colors,  on  the 

and  excuse  in  the  nature  of  the  climate,  wild  rocks,  increase  die  terrific  appear- 

,,      ,. ,       ...  „  ance  of  this  region.    On  leaving  it,  and 

^J^:::^u':^Jr^fi^:''  tuming  towa«ls''pozzuoli,  aU  the  charms 

Tasso'8  Ger,  Lib.  i.  Gi.  ^f  Bouthefn  flowere,  and  the  preset  qf 

the  sea,  greet  the  eye.  We  approach  Poz* 
The  environs  of  Naples  are  rich  in  won-  zuoli  over  the  remains  of  an  ancient  road, 
dera  of  nature,  art,  and  innumerable  re-  admiring,  on  the  way,  the  relics  of  former 
mains  of  antiquity.  On  the  west  side  of  splendor,  particularly  the  ruins  of  a  Pisd- 
the  city  is  tlie  ridge  of  the  Pausilippo.  It  *  na  (commonly  called  a  labvrinth),  of  a 
is  said  to  owe  iis  name  to  the  effect  of  its  great  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  tharnuE^  or 
beauty  in  lulling  the  sense  of  grief  (ano  r^  warm  baths.  The  old  Via  Campana  is 
mvcMs  rifs  Xvvris).  Its  gTOtto  is  an  arched  studded.  On  both  sides,  with  the  pic- 
way,  which  the  ancients  oflen  mention,  turesqueruinsofancient  tombs,  consisting 
but  which  Alphonso  I  enlarged,  and  the  mainly  of  cotumbariOf  and  sdll  exhibitmff 
viceroy  Peter  of  Toledo  paved.  (See  traces  of  painting.  The  townof  Pozzuou 
PcnMippo.)  In  a  garden  above  it  is  situ-  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  con- 
ated  the  pretended  tomb  of  Virgil,  a  co-  tains  14,600  inhabitants.  The  cathedral 
lumbariiun  (q.  v.)  or  Roman  toml^  with  was  formeriy  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Au- 
several  niches,  in  which  once  stood  urns,  gustus,  and  still  contains  several  antique 
The  laurel,  which  once  flourished  there,  coliunns.  Of  a  statue  of  Tiberius,  onlv  a 
but  which  had  to  surrender  its  foliage  to  very  beautiful  pedestal,  in  the  market 
eveiy  traveller,  is  gone.  Following  the  place,  has  been  preserved.  By  far  the 
road  through  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo,  we  most  beautifld  monument  of  Roman  an- 
come  to  the  lake  of  Agnano,  which  is  en-  tiquity  is  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
closed  in  a  picturesque  manner  by  moun-  Serapis,  which  was  built  in  the  i^gp  ^^ 
tains,  of  which  the  one  on  which  is  situ-  Domitian.  Three  columns  only  of  Uipol- 
ated  the  monasteiy  of  the  CanuddoU  is  lino  marble  are  at  present  standing,  over- 
the  highesL  The  prospect  from  this  emi-  looking  in  sadness  a  chaos  of  beautifbl 
nence  extends  over  the  whole  of  Campa-  fiagments.  What  is  called  the  bridge  of 
nia  Felix,  far  out  over  the  islands  and  sea,  Gmgtda,  in  the  harbor  of  Pozzuoli,  coo- 
and  is  incontestably  one  of  the  richest  and  sists  o£jbl  row  of  pillara,  projecting  above 
most  delightful  in  the  world.  The  lake  of  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  probably  the 
Agnano  has  the  property  of  boiluig  up  in  ruins  of  a  mole.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
some  places,  but  is  not,  however,  hot  In  city  lies  Monte  Barbaro  (the  ancient 
the  summer,  when  all  the  hemp  of  the  Mount  Gaurus,  celebrated  for  its  costly 
neighborhood  is  rotted  in  the  lake,  the  air  wines),  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  Cicero^ 
is  extremely  unhealthy.  On  its  banks  are  academy  and  Cumanum.  Next  in  order 
the  sudatories,  or  vapor-baths  of  S.  Grer-  is  the  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  raised  in 
mano,  consisting  of  vaults,  from  the  floor  1536,  in  the  night,  by  an  earthquidce,  that 
of  which  a  sulphureous  vapor  issues,  and  utteriy  destroyed  the  contiguous  village 
the  celebrated  GroUa  del  Cane  (q.  v.),  die  of  Tripergole.  On  this  occasion,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  a  stratum  neighboring  Lucrine  lake^  whose  oysters 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  which  the  guides  and  fish  were  in  so  high  repute  with  the 
generally  immerse  a  dog,  and  draw  him  ancient  gourmands,  was  almost  entirely 
out,  when  on  the  point  of  suflbcating,  to  re-  dramed,  and  it  is  now  a  small  pond.  Not 
cover  in  the  open  air.  A  grotto  leads  into  fer  from  this  place  are  the  steam-baths  of 
another  romantic  valley,  surrounded  by  Tritola  (called,  also,  Stt^fe  di  J^eroM),  a 
the  Leucogean  rocks.  At  the  foot  of  these  series  of  grottoes,  filled  with  a  hot,  suffo- 
hills  is  the  Acqua  ddU  PisdandU^  a  very  eating  vapor,  to  which  the  sick  resort  from 
warm  sulphureous  water,  issuing  from  the  Naples.  Through  the  cave  of  the  Cumae- 
ground  with  a  nmse.    On  the  other  side  an  Sibyl,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  we  pass 
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from  the  LacriDe  lake  to  lake  Avenius,  a    iabnda  of  Lazaretto  and  Ntfdda,  and  near 

RMind  basiD,  surrounded  by  woody  hills,  to  Baiie  and  Miseno    are  Procida  and 

probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Ischial    Vineyards,  gardens,  groves  and 

FollowiDg  the  road  along  the  bay  of  Poz-  villages  alternate  in  charming  variety,  in 

zuoli,  we  come  to  Baiae  (q.  v.),  highly  eel-  Ischia ;  in  their  midst  rises  majestically  to 

ebiated  among  the  Romans,  where  there  the  height  of  2356  feet  Mt  Epomeo;  or 

are  still  several  ruins,  which  seem  to  be  S.  Nicola,  formeiiy  a  volcano ;  but,  since 

the  remainB  of  the  famous  ihemuB,    In  the  1902,  it  has  not  disturbed  the  tranquillity 

vicinity  lies  the  Lago  di  Fusaro,  which,  in  of  the  beautiful  island.    The  sick  derive 

this  region  of  fables,  was  the  Acheron  of  benefit   from  the  cold   mineral   springs 

the  ancients  [Achenma  Pahu  of  Virgil),  there.     The   island  of  Ischia   contains 

and   between  this  and  the  Avemus  is  24,000  inhabitants.  Respectmg  Naples,  see 

Cuma,  displayinff  but  few  .traces  of  the  Romanelli'sA*«^ltan(icaeiii(Kfenut(1815, 

ancient  Cumce.    jBetween  Baice  and  the  3  vols.) ;  Aliovo  Guida  di  MtpoU  (1626V. 
village  of  Bacola  (the  Bauli  of  the  an-       JVajHea^  Kingdom  of.    (See  SUuiea^  Tht 

cienis)  is  tlie  Piscina  Mrabiky   the  re-  7\oo.) 

Diarkable  remains  of  an  ancient  reservoir,  Naples  and  Sictlt,  Revolution  of, 
and  the  Cento  CamardU  (Hundred  Cham-  in  1820  and  1821.  The  civil  condition  of 
hers),  a  suite  of  12  or  13  subterranean  Italy  has  contained,  for  centuries,  the 
apartments,  probably  the  foundation  of  'seeds  of  political  revolutions.  The  French 
some  great  edifice.  On  one  side  of  Ba-  revolution  matured  and  unfolded  them, 
cola  is  situated  a  lake,  called  Mare  Morto^  In  Naples  and  Palermo,  new  causes  of 
and  connected  with  the  sea  merely  by  a  discontent  arose,  which  resulteid  in  an 
narrow  strait,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  insurrection.  The  king,  before  he  return- 
ancients  placed  the  Elysian  fields.  At  ed  to  Naples^  had  abolished  (July  23, 1814) 
the  eastern  extremi^  of  the  bay  of  Poz-  the  constitution  established  in  Sicily  by 
zQoli  lies  Capo  Miseno,  the  site  of  an  lord  Bentink,  in  1812,  on  the  model  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  €hr>Ua  Dragonara  is  English.  The  reforms  mtroduced  by  the 
DOW  the  most  important  object  there,  minister  Medici  were  carried  into  efiect 
Between  Cunue  and  the  river  Voltumo,  too  slowly  to  satisfy  the  people ;  and  the 
on  a  large  marsh  (Lago  di  Patria},  is  a  Neapolitan  ofiScers,  who  had  served  under 
tower,  called  Thm  di  Patria,  which  is  Murat,  could  not  endure  the  humtliationH 
regaxded  as  the  sepulchre  of  Sciplo  Afri-  inflicted  on  their  national  pride  by  the 
canusL  On  the  east  side  of  Naples,  the  Austrian  field-marshal,  count  Nusent, 
road  leads  to  Vesuvius,  Hereulaneum  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Pompeii.  (See  these  caiicles.)  Four  miles  Two  Sicilies,  and  minister  of  war.  When 
from  Napl^  lies  the  village  and  palace  of  count  Nugent  abolished  the  French  or- 
PorticL  The  style  ofthe  palace  IS  entirely  sanization  of  the  army,  and  introduced 
destitute  of  taste,  and  it  »  untenantable.  Uie  Austrian ;  when  the  police  made  use 
The  high-road  passes  through  one  of  the  of  the  Calderari  (q.  v.)  to  suppress  the 
courts  of  the  casde.  Sixteen  chambere  Carbonari ;  when  Medici  raised  the  land 
contain  a  coUecdon  of  more  than  1500  tax  to  35  per  cent  on  the  income,  and,  in 
iicsco  paintings,  and  other  treasures  of  consequence  of  the  concordate  with  the 
antiquity,  sav^  from  Hereulaneum.  At  pope,  reestabUshed  forty-two  monasteries ; 
Caserta,  Charies  III  employed  Vanvitelli  and  the  success  of  the  Spanish  constitu- 
te erect  a  palace,  imposing  from  its  mag-  don  appeared  to  fkvor  the  plans  of  the 
nitude,  but,  firom  its  monotony,  resembling  Carbonari,  who  then  numbered  642,000 
a  barrack  rather  than  a  royal  residence,  members, — ^Michael  Morelli,  lieutenant  of 
The  situation  is  excellent  The  famous  a  troop  of  horse,  and  the  priest  Louis  Mi- 
aqueduct  (oc^icufbtto  Carolino),  which  con-  nichini,  ventured  to  commence  an  insur- 
veys  the  water  fiom  Monte  Tabumo  to  rection,  with  the  view  of  obtuning  a  rep- 
Caserta,  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  compa-  resentative  constitution.  July  S,  1820, 
rabie  with  the  boldest  works  of  the  Ko-  Morelli  induced  his  squadron  to  raise  the 
mans;  While  \he  country  around  Naples  cry,  **  God,  the  king,  and  the  constitution !" 
resembles  a  flourishinff  garden,  the  sea  The  insursents  increased,  embracing  both 
is  abo  adorned  with  me  most  beautiful  militia  and  regular  troops,  and,  a  day  or 
seeoesL  A  sail  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  along  two  later,  intrenched  themselves  in  Monto- 
the  coast,  or  to  the  islands,  is  one  of  the  fi>rte.  Several  cities,  as  Salerno,  now 
peateat  pleasures  in  the  whole  tour  of  declared  themselves  for  the  cause  of  the 
Italy.  Capri  (q.  v.i  which  rivets  the  constitution,  and  the  soldiers  refused  to 
attentioiL  is  at  some  distance.  More  con-  fight  against  their  comrades.  On  the 
nmakXm short  excunkuis are  the  small  evening  of  the  5th,  general  WiUiam  Pepe 
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placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  hy  the  municipality  and  the  heads  (eotuoh') 
of  dragoons  in  Naples,  and  united  with  the  of  the  communities,  restored  order,  by  in- 
insurgent^  who  declared  him  their  leader,  stituting  a  gnard  of  citizens,  among  whom 
On  the  following  day,  another  regiment  the  most  distinguished  persons,  as  well  *a9 
in  Naples,  which  guaided  the  royal  palace,  priests  and  monks,  performed  service, 
and  the  civic  guard,  sent  deputies  to  the  The  persons  who  bad  been  put  in  con- 
king, with  a  petitfbn  that  he  would  com-  finement,  were  sent  out  of  the  city  with- 
ply  with  the  wish  of  the  nation.  On  the  out  arms,  and  an  amnesty  was  proclaim- 
6th,  the  king  issued  a  ptroclamation,  de-  ed.  The  junta,  July  26,  summoned  dep- 
claring  that  he  would,  within  eight  days,  uties  from  the  Sicilian  cities,  to  meet  in 
present  the  plan  of  a  constitution.  At  the  a  national  assembly  at  Palermo ;  but  Mes- 
saihe  time,  he  appointed  a  new  ministry,  sina  and  Catanea  revised  to  send  any. 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  retire  into  The  junta,  at  the  .same  time,  sent  deputies 
their  quarters ;  but  thev  demanded  that  to  the  government  at  Naples,  to  treat  con- 
the  king,  within  twenty-feur  hours,  should  cerning  the  independence  of  Sicily,  and 
accept  the  constitution  of  the  Spanisli  an  alliance  between  the  two  nations ;  but, 
cortes  of  1812.  Ferdinand  I  resigned  the  on  information  of  tlie  events  of  the  17th, 
royal  power  to  the  crown-prinee,  as  aUer  all  the  Sicilians  in  Naples  were  declared 
€go  (q.  v.),  and  the  latter  promised  the  in-  prisoners  of  war,  to  protect  them  from  the 
troduction  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  fuiy  of  the  peopte;  and  it  was  determined 
The  king  confirmed  this,  and  promised  to  reduce  Palermo  by  force,  where  the 
his  approbation  of  all  the  future  doings  of  junta,  though  they  had  concluded  to  ac- 
the  alter  ego,  who  now  established  a  pro-  knowledge  king  Ferdinand,  still  insisted 
visional  junta,  to  which  the  lieutenant-  on  a  separate  parliament  for  Sicily.    In 

feneral  Florestan  Pepe  and  baron  David  the  mean  time,  a  civil  and  guerilla  war 
Vinspeare  belonged.  W.  Pepe,  having  had  broken  out  in  Sicily,  because  particu- 
been  nominated  by  the  vicar-general  com-  lar  towns,  as  Mes»na  and  Trepaui,oppos- 
,mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  entered  Na-  ed  the  cause  of  independence.  After  gen- 
ples,  on  the  9tb,  at  the  head  of  the  insur-  eral  Floresum  Pepe,  with  4000  men,  had 
gents,  and,  on  the  13th,  the  king  and  crown-  landed  in  Sicily,  Sept.  2,  other  cities  like- 
prince  entered  the  hail  of  the  junta,  to  swear  wise  declared  for  Naples,  and  the  troops  of 
to  observe  the  Spanish  constitution,  with  Palermo  were  almost  every  where  beaten, 
certain  modifications.  Thus  the  revolution  About  the  20th,  a  treaty  for  the  submission 
api)eared  to  have  been  completed  without  of  Palermo  was  concluded ;  but  the  monk 
bloodshed. — In  Sicily,  the  revolution  took  Vaglica  insti^ted  the  people  to  rebel,  re- 
on  unexpected  direction.  When  informs-  moved  the  junta,  and  rormed  another/ 
tion  of  the  revolution  in  Naples  reached  government,  undtr  the  administration  of 
Palenno,  the  people  immediately  express-  the  prince  of  I'alermo,  so  that  hostilities 
ed  a  wish  for  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  recommenced.  At  length,  a  capitulation 
constitution.  It  happened  that,  on  the  took  place,  Oct.  5,  according  to  which,  a 
festival  of  St  Rosalia,  the  commandei  of  majority  of  the  Sicilians  were  to  setde  the 
the  place,  general  Church,  an  Englishman,  question  relating  to  the  national  parlia- 
havmg  insulted  the  popular  badges— the  inent,and  the  Neapolitans  took  possession 
yellow  cockade  and  the  SiciUan  eagle-^  of  the  city  and  the  forts.  Florestan  Pepe 
tumult  ensued.  The  general  saved  him-  allowed  a  ^neral  amnesQr,  at  the  same 
self  by  flight :  all  measures  taken  for  the  time  proclaiming  the  Spanish  constitution, 
public  tranquillity  were  fitiitiess:  the  peo-  and  appointed  another  junta.  But  the 
pie  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  in  parliament  assembled  at  Naples  rejected 
the  forts,  broke  open  tiie  prisons,  murder-  this  arrangement,  and  sent  general  Colet- 
ed  the  prince  CatoUca,  together  with  other  ta,  with  ^KM)  Caiabrians,  to  Palermo,  to 
distinguished  men,  and  committed  the  wild-  supersede  Pepe.  He  disarmed  the  inhab- 
est  extravagances.  A  Franciscan  monk,  itants,  and  imposed  upon  them,  as  a  pun- 
Joachim  di  Vaglica,  placed  himself  at  the  ishment,the  expenses  of  the  wan — a  fine  of 
head  of  the  funous  multitude,  and  put  to  90,000  oncette.  The  united  pariiament, 
flight  the  Neapolitan  troops.  This  hap-  consisting  of  deputies  from  Naples  and 
pened  on  the  17th,  on  which  d^y,  about  Sicily,  was  opened,  Oct  10,  by  the  king 
1500  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  in  person,  and  par^  spirit  soon  mingled 
Thereupon  general  Naselli  sailed  for  Na-  in  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Cari^ 
pies  with  about  100  soldiers.  The  Nea-  nari  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  secret 
politaos  who  had  escaped  slaughter,  to  enemies,  particulariy  the  revived  Caldera- 
the  number  of  about  6000,  were  treated  as  ri,  who  were  joined  by  all  the  discontent- 
prisonera.    At  length,  a  jimta,  established  ed,  and  the  ministers  became  objects  of 
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mpidoiL  The  mmiarchiefl  of  Europe  upon  oath  was  taken.  The  king,  Dec.  5, 
would  not  sanction  the  ibrcible  deerada-  aner  receiving  the  letter  of  tfie  monarchs 
tion  of  the  royal  power,  least  of  all  Aus-  assembled  at  Troppau,  determined  to  go 
tria,  which  haid  received  a  formal  assur-  to  Laybach,  and  signtified  this  to  the  par- 
aoee  of  the  continuance  of  monarchy  in  liament  Dec.  7 ;  whereupon  this  body 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  declared  that  they  could  not  consent  to 
non-introduction  of  the  representative  his  journey,  unless  it  was  undertaken  to 
mrstem.  The  powers  of  the  first  rank  obtain  acuiowJedgment  of  the  constitu- 
tbeielbre  declined  receiving  the  new  am-  tion  sworn  to.  At  last  the  king  declared, 
faaasadoiv  from  Naples,  and,  Aug.  25,  on  the  10th,  that  his  participation  at  Lay* 
Austria  proscribed  tne  Carbonari  of  tl^e  bach  had  no  other  end  than  to  maintam 
Lombaido- Venetian  kingdom^  The  forces  the  Spanish  constitution,  as  sworn  to,  and 
of  the  Neapolitan  |Fovemment  consisted  to  prevent  war.  The  ministers  now  re- 
ef 58,000  troops  of  me  line,  supported  by  sicned,  and  the  king  nam^  others. 
219,000  movaole  national  guards,  and  the  The  king  sailed  on  the  Idtb,  with  his 
soindiog  national  guards  amounted  to  wife,  the  duchess  of  Floridia,  in  an  Eng- 
400,000  men.  There  were  also  10,000  lish  ship  of  the  line,  landed,  on  the  19tfa» 
gCRt  cTonnef,  and  men  employed  to  guard  at  Legnom,  and  went  through  Florence 
the  coasts;  but  the  spirit  of  the  regular  to  Laybach,  where  he  arrived  Jan.  ^1821. 
troops  vras  not  to  be  depended  on.  Many  The  crown-prince  took  the  constitutional 
officios  lefl  the  service,  and  ill-will  arose  oath  as  regent  in  the  parliament,  at  Na- 
between  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  which  pies,  on  the  18th.  The  parliament,  Dec. 
was  increased  by  the  privileges  granted  to  19  and  21,  decreed  the  abolition  of  all 
the  militia.  The  administration  of  the  feudal  burdens,  services,  &c.  Entails 
government  was  interrupted,  and  the  di&-  were  likewise  destroyed.  The  army  con- 
trustful  people  did  not  share  the  enthusi-  sisted  of  three  divisions^in  three  important 
«m  of  their  orators.  The  deficit  in  the  situations,  the  first  on  the  road  to  Itri,  the 
revenue  made  a  loan  of  1,500,000  ducats  second  in  the  pass  of  San  Germane,  and 
from  Parisian  bankets  necessary.  T)\e  the  third,  under  ffeneral  William  Pepe,  on 
new  fiibric  of  government  had  no  firm  the  heights  of  Abruzzo.  They  formed, 
foundation  to  support  it  in  a  contest  with  with  the  garrisons,  a  body  of  54,000  troops 
Austria,  which  was  coDecting  an  army  of  of  the  Hne,  and  from  50  to  60,000  miUtia, 
60,000  men,  under  general  buon  Frimont,  national  guards  and  volunteers.  A  small 
in  Upper  Italy.  Russia  and  Prussia  made  squadron  of  frigates  and  gun -boats  was 
conuuon  cause  with  Austria ;  and,  at  the  destined  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  the 
congress  of  Troppau,  where  the  emperor  Austrians,in  the  Aariatic  sea.  For  months 
of  Austria  airived  Oct  18,  the  emperor  before  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
Alexander  Oct  20,  and  the  king  of  Prus-  war,  a/general  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
aa  Nov.  7,  together  with  their  ministers  for  hberty  and  the  defence  of  the  countiY. 
of  state,  and  several  ambassadors,  the  On  the  arrival  of  the  kin^  in  Laybach, 
principle  of  armed  interference  in  the  in-  wherQ  the  emperor  of  Austria  had  arrived, 
tental  affiiirs  of  a  state,  to  support  the  (so  Jan.  4,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  Jan.  7 
called)  legitimate  authority,  and  the  mo-  (the  king  of  Prussia  had  returned  from 
naichical  principle,  in  Europe,  was  first  Troppau  to  Berlin,  Dec.  21),  he  found  the 
declared  and  acknowledged;  but  the  appli-  congress  determined  to  acknowledge 
cation  vras  determined  on  at  Laybach.  nothing  which  had  happened  in  Naples 
(q.  T.)  At  Troppau,  the  three  monarchs  since  July  5.  Austria,  for  the  security  of 
wrote,  with  thev  own  hands,  to  the  king  its  own  power  in  Italy,  promised  the  aid 
of  Nq)les,  Nov.  20,  to  invite  him  to  Lay-  of  her  troops  to  cany  into  efl^t  the  secret 
bach.  The  luDf  of  France  also  advised  treaty  concluded  with  the  king  of  the  Two 
him  to  take  this  step.  The  appearance  Sicilies  against  the  introduction  of  the 
of  an  Eni^lish  and  French  squadron,  at  representative  system.  By  the  treaty  of 
this  time,  in  the  roads  before  the  harbor  Feb.  2,  concluded  in  the  name  of  the 
of  Naples,  to  protect  the  royal  fiimily,  in  three  courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburg  and 
case  of  urgent  danger,  excited  distrust  and  Berlin,  an  Austrian  army  was  to  be  fur- 
alarm  in  one  par^,  and  hope  and  joy  in  nished  to  the  king,  to  be  su{^rted  by 
the  other.  The  half  of  the  parliament,  and  him,  from  the  time  of  its  passage  over  the 
the  lodges  of  the  Carbonari,  resounded  Po,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  the  period 
with  hmic  and  patriotic  speeches.  There  during  which  it  wa»  to  remain  in  the 
appeared' to  be  a  universal  confidence  in  kingdom.  On  the  9th,  the  ministen  of 
VKtoiy :  none  dared  to  utter  opposite  sen-  the  three  great  powers  announced  to  the 
tunents.    Volunteers  coUecteo,  and  oaUi  regent  that  aa  Austrian  army  was  ap* 
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proachinf^  the  borders,  to  take  poBseasioii  in  disorder  to  the  moantains;  so  that,  at 
of  the  kingdom,  either  peaceaoly,  or  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  the 
force ;  and  that,  should  it  be  dnven  back,  Austrians  entered  Civit^  Ducale,  together 
a  Rusman  army  was  ready/ to  support  it  with  the  fugitive&    On  the  same  day,  a 
William  Pepe  now  sunomoned  to  arms  aU  body  of  3000  men,  advancing  fiom  L»o> 
the  volunteers  and  mihtia,  under  their  an-  neasa,  was  put  to  flight  near  Lugo.  These 
dent  names,  legions  of  the  Bruttii,  Sam-  two  battles  on  the  ^h,  the  first  and  last  of 
nites,  &C.,  and  reported  that  he  had  as-  the  campaign,  cost  the  Austrians  hardly 
sembled  a  body  of  150,000  men,  badly  sixty  men,  and  decided  the  revolution, 
clothed,  indeed,  and  woise  armed.  Mean-  As  the  Austrians  continued  the  pursuit 
while,  baron  Frimont  (q.  v.),  at  the  head  on  the  9th,  the  Neapolitans  evacuated  Ve- 
of  an  Austrian  army,  had  passed  the  Po,  lino,  and  the  strong  casde  of  Antrodocco, 
Feb.  5^  and  advanced  from  Bologna,  on  the  important  pass  at  Madonna  dellaGrot- 
the  two  principal  roads,  on   the   right  te,  and  that  at  St  Thomas,  so  that  the 
through  Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the  Austrians,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  oc- 
Church,  and   on  the  left    through  the  cupiedAquila.   Thus  the  war  ended,  with- 
legations  and  the  Marks,  towards  Abruz-  out  the  army  under  Caiascoea,  on  the  Ga- 
zo.     A  small  Austrian  squadron,  under  rigUano,  having  made  a  movement    Gen- 
the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Paulucci,  eruPepecouldnot  rally  the  scattered  forces, 
lay,  prepared  to  sail,  in  the  harbor  of  Anco-  and  he  hastened  to  Naples.    The  Austri- 
na.     A  proclamation  firom  king  Ferdi-  tms  marched  from  Abruzzo  to  surround 
nand,  at  Laybach,  Feb.  S3,  announced  to  the  right  wmg  of  the  army  on  tbe  Ga- 
the  army  that  he  should  return  to  his  rigliano.    Carascosa  immediately  left  the 
kingdom,  and  commanded  his  subjects  stations  ofltri,  Frondi  and  San  Germane, 
and  troops  to  assist  the  Austrian  army.  The  militia  now  began  to  disperse  in  this 
which  was  advancing  to  Naples  for  the  quarter  also,  so  that  the  regent,  who  was 
protection  of  the  true  fiienos  of  their  in  Capua,  returned  to  Naples,  where  fear 
country  and  the  ftdthftil  subjects  of  t^e  and  conftision  prevailed,  in  consequence 
king.    He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Flor-  of  the   news   received  from    Abruzzo. 
ence.     The    frontiers   of  Naples   were  All  measures  for  the  continuatimi  of  the 
guarded  with  care  :  from  Gaeta  to  the  contest  were  baffled  by  the  rapid  advance 
Apennines,  was  protected  by  Carascosa,  of  the    Austrians.      At   length,  pailia- 
wno  was  stationed,  with  the  best  troops,  ment,  March  12,  besought  the  ^regent  to 
on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  by  San  act  as  mediator  between  the  nation  and 
Germane,  which  was  made  impassable,  the  kinff.    The  king,  however,  professed 
William  Pepe  defended  Abruzzo,  which  himself  unable  to  give  any  promises  con- 
was  guardeo  by  rocks,  defiles  and  moun-  cerning  the  future,  or  to  stop  the  maveh 
tain  streams.    The  h^-quarters  were  at  of  the  Austriana    On  the  fiutber  advance 
Aquila.    From  hence,  Pepe,  in  order  to  of  the  Austrians,  Carascosa*s  army  dis- 
anticioate  the  attack  of  the  Austrians,  sal-  persed.    The  militia  returned  home,  and 
lied  forth,  Feb.  21,  into  the  Roman  terri-  the  soldiers  of  the  line  joined  the  Austrian 
toiy,  occupied  Rieti,  and  pressed  forwanl  troops.    The  royal  guard  alone  remained 
even  to  Teroi ;  but  a  body  of  2500  Aus-  with  general  Carascosa,  and  occupied  Cap- 
trian  cavalry  from  Viterbo  having  arrived  ua,  tearing  off  the  national  cockade,  and 
at  the  bridge  of  Otricoh  before  him,  he  returning  to  their  allegiance.    Thereupon 
left  Terni,  and  his  posidon  at  Rieti,  with-  the  truce   requested   by  Carascosa  was 
out  firing  a  shot    Frimont,  hereupon,  on  signed,  Mareh  20,  and  Capua,  as  well  as 
the  24th,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Foli-  the  remaining  piacesywereaiken  possession 
gno.  Hence  the  Austrians  spread  the  royal  ofb;^  the  Austrians,  in  the  name  of  the  kins 
proclamation  of  the  23d,  and  Frimont,  at  of  Sicily.    The  Carbonari  now  meditated 
the  same  time,  issued  one  of  his  own,  de-  a  mountain  and  ffuerilla  warfare,  when 
daring  to  the  Neapolitans  that  he  came  as  the  capitulation  of  Naples  including  the 
a  friend,  and  would  exact  contributions  strongholds  of  Gaeta  and  Pescara,  con- 
from  no  place  excepting  those  where  the  clud^  the  23d,  extinffuished  the  last  spark 
will  of  the  king  was  opposed.    This  dis-  of  the  revolutionaiy  fire.    The  great  lodge 
solved  the  sliffht  band  of  connexion  among  of  the  Caibonari  was  dissolved.    Wilhi^ 
the  militia,  uready  discourafed  by  want  Pepe,  and  the  remaining  leaders  of  the 
of  ammunition,  food  and  clothing,  and  insurrection,  received  permission  to  leave 
entire  battalions  now  dispened.    General  the  country.    The  parliament  separated 
Pepe,  Mareh  7,  with  10,000  men,  attacked  the  24th,  and,  a  few  noun  after,  the  Au9- 
the  vancuard  of  the  Austrian  army,  but  trian  arm^  nrarched  into  the  capital.  The 
was  defeated ;  whereupoa  his  troops  fled  regent,  with  hia  femily,  went  to  Caserta. 
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The  long  solemn^  entered  Naples,  May  Narbokeitbis.    (See  GauL) 

15.    He  had  already,  while  at  Florence,  Narboivne  [^arbo-Mcaiiug];  a  city  of 

appointed  a  provisionidgoTeninient,  which  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Aude^ 

now  abolished  the  revolutionary  institu-  seven  miles  from  tne  gulf  of  Lions,  with 

tions,  restored  the  old  forms,  dissolved  the  which  it  is  connected  by  the  canal  of  Nar- 

Neapolitan  army,  and  prosecuted  the  au-  bonne ;  lat  43°  11'  N. ;  Ion.  9°  (V  £. ;  po[>- 

thois  of  the  insurrection.    Divisions  of  ulation,  10,097.    The  streets  are  narrow 

the  Austrian  army,  which  occupied  Sicily  and  crooked,  the  houses  badly  built    The 

in  the  bc^nning  of  June,  first  restored  archiepiscopal  palace,  a  soil  of  fortress, 

cKoet  in  182S;  in  the  provinces  (where  with  square  towers,  and  the  cathedral,  are 

Mordli,  Lorenzo  de'  Conciliis  and  Mini-  the  most  remarkable  buildings.     There 

chini  wished  to  excite  a  euerilla  war],  are  several  churches,  hospitals,  and  public 

after  the  people  of  both  kmgdoms  had  establishments  here.    Narbonne  was  one 

been  disarmed.    GeneralJoseph  Rossarol  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Gaul.    In  118,  a 

excited  new  commotions  in  Sicily,  by  pro-  Roman  colony  was  establi^ed  there.    It 

claiming  a  republic  at  Messina ;  but  his  became  the  capital  of  GaIHa  Narbonensis, 

dan  to  do  the  same  in  Calabria  failed,  and  was  ornamented  with  splendid  build- 

The  troops  which  he  had  instigated  to  incs,  of  which  some  fragments  only  are 

revolt  submitted  to  the  kins,  and  nothing  stSl  to  be  seen.    Simon  de  Montfbrt  de- 

remaiaed  for  him  but  flight  into  Spain,  molished  the  walls  in  the  war  against  the 

ThvB  ended  the  revolution.    (For  further  Albieenses :  the  present  walls  were  built 

information,  see  SicQiUSf  SSngdam  of  The  by  Francis  I.    The  archbishopric  of  Nar- 

3W.)  bonne  has  been  merged  in  that  of  Tou- 

Nafles  Yellow,  a  dye,  is  prepared  louse, 

by  exposing  lead  and  antimony  with  pot-  Narbonive-Lara,  Louis,  count  de,  bom 

ash  to  the  heat  of  a  reverfoeratory  fiimace.  at  Colomo,  a  place  in   the   duchy  of 

It  stands  tolerably  well,  but  turns  black  Parma,  in  1755,  went  to  France  in  1760, 

upon  the  contact  of  iron.    A  native  pig-  was  educated  at  court,  entered  the  military 

ment  of  diis  kind  is  also  obtained  finom  a  service,  and,  in  1785,  was  colonel  of  the. 

qiecies  of  iova.  regiment  Angoumois.    He  was  afterwards 

Napoleon  Boif aparte.    (See  Apptmr  employed  in  the  war  ofiice,  and,  having 

due,  end  of  this  volume.)  embraced  the  national  cause  in  the  revo- 

Napoli  di  Malvasia.    (See  Monembo'  lution,  was  named  commander  of  the  na- 

lio.)  tional  guards  of  the  department  of  the 

Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauflia  ;  a  Doubs.    In  1791,  he  was  appointed  mar6' 

dty  and  port  of  the  Morea,  on  the  eastern  chal  de  camp  by  the  assembly,  and,  at  the 

coast  of  a  small  peninsula,  on  the  gulf  of  end  of  that  year,  became  minister  of  war. 

Naupha  or  Argoiis.    The  harbor  is  capa-  By  his  influence,  three  armies  were  organ- 

ble  of  accommodating  600  ships.    Popu-  ized,  under  the  command  of  Rocham- 

ladoiiy  before  the  revolution,  10,000 ;  at  beau,  Luckner  and  La&yette.    In  1792, 

present,  about  5000.  The  Venetians  fortifi-  he  was  removed  from   his   post  in  the 

ed  the  place  so  strongly,  on  Vauban's  sys-  ministry,  and  he  immediately  joined  the 

tem,  thist  it  can  only  be  reduced  by  fam-  army.    Afler  the  10th  of  August,  he  was 

ine.    Among  the  outworks  are  Palamidi,  outlawed,  and    owed    his  safety  to  the 

or  Uj^r  fort,  which  commands  the  lower  friendship  of  Mme.  de  Stael.    Narbonne 

town,  and  Albanitika,  or  Lower  fort,  in  retired  to  England,  and  used  every  exer- 

which  are  the  chief  batteries  towards  tlie  tion  to  save  the  king.    In  1800,  he  receiy- 

gulfl    The  only  approach  by  land  is  a  ed  permission  to  return  to  France,  and,  in 

road  enclosed  l^  the  sea  and  by  rocks,  and  18CK^,  was  named  general  of  division.    He 

which  is  swept  by  the  batteries  of  Pala-  was,  not  long  after,  appointed  minister 

iiudi,  and  the  wiJIs  and  l»stions  of  the  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Munich, 

lower  town.    It  was  taken  possession  of  and  aid-de-camp  of  Napoleon.    In  this 

by  the  Turks  in  1715.    Dunng  the  Greek  ca(>acity,  he  mane  the  campaign  of  1812, 

revolution,  it  was  first  reduced  by  the  was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  in  1813, 

Greeks  (1823),  and,  in  April,  the  first  reg-  and,  in  the  same  year,  died  at  Torgau,  of 

nlar  Greek'  congress  was  held  there,  and,  which  place  he  had  just  been  appointed 

in  1824,  it  became  the  scat  of  the  gov-  coraraandei. 

erament.     Ibrahim    advanced    towards  Narcissus,  or  Daffodil  ;  a  beautiful 

Napoli  in   1825,  but,  being  repulsed  in  and  favorite  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 

the  battle  of  the  mills,  abandoned   the  the  natural  family  amaryUtdetB,  and  to  the 

intended  attack.     (See  Greece^  Rewdutum  hexandria  monogynia  of  LinnsBus.    The 

tf.)  species  are  chiefly  natives^of  the  south  of 
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Europe,  and  the  ndgbboring  parta  of  Afn-  Nardini,  Pietro,  one  of  the  first  violin- 

ca  and  Asia.    They  have  been  cultivated,  ists  of  his  time,  bocn  at  Leghorn,  in  1725, 

from  remote  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  studied  under  Tartini  at  P^ua,  and  soon 

elegance  of  their  floweis,  which  vary  in  became  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of 

color,  in  the  different  species,  from  snow*  that  eminent  artist    In  1762,  Nardmi  was 

white  to  the  deepest  yellow,  and,  besides,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  chapel  in  Stutt- 

give  out  a  delightful  fragrance.    On  ac-  gard ;  but  returned  to  Leghorn,  in  1767, 

count  of  their  easy  culture,  thev  are  com-  and  composed  most  of  his  woriks  after  this 

mon  in  the  flower-gardens,  and  have  pro-  period.    In  1770,  he  went  to  Florence,  as 

duced  numerous  varieties.    The  root  ii^  a  first  violinist  in  the  chapel  of  the  grand- 

tunicated  bulb.     The  leaves  are  linear,  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  died  in  that  city,  in 

about  as  long  as  the  stem,  flat,  or  slighdv  1796.    His  compo«tions  ai^  of  a  grave 

canaliculate.    The  flowers  are  terminal,  character,  and  must  be  executed  in  the 

solitary,  or  in  a  cluster;  never  upright,  but  spirit  of  the  Tartini  dchool. 

always  inclining  in  one  direction.    Previ-  Nauraoaitset  Bat  intersects  the  state 

ous  to  their  expansion,  they  are  contained  of' Rhode  Island,  and  is  ahont  twenty- 

in  a  membranous  spatha.    The  corolla  is  eight  miles  long,  and  ten  miles  brOad.  Its 

double,  the  outer  envelope  consisting  of  entrance  extends  from  point  Judith,  on 

six  petaloid  divisions,  while  the  inner  is  the  west,  to  Seekonntet  rocks,  on  the  east ; 

cup^aped,  with  the  niargin  entire,  or  and  the  northern  termination  is  at  3u\- 

variously  indented,  in  the  di^^nt  species,  lock's  point,  five  miles  below  Providence. 

On  this  cup  depends  much  of  the  beauty  It  receives  Providence  river  on  the  north, 

of  these  fiowera ;  and  it  disappears  on  and  includes  the  islands  of  Rhode  Island, 

doubling  them,  which  operation,  unfortu-  Canonnicut,  Hope,  Patience,  and  several 

nately,  is  veiy  easily  accomplished.  others.    It  affords  capacious  harbors,  and 

Narcissus  ;  1.  according  to  mythology,  is  navigable  at  all  seasons, 

the  son  of  the  river-god  Cephifus  and  the  Narraoansetts  ;  one  of  the  ^ve  prin- 

nymph  Liriope,  or,  according  to  a  less  cipal  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  New 

common  account,  Liroessa.    Tiresias  the  England  at  the  time  of  Uie  first  setUement 

Seer  predicted  that  he  would  live  to  old  of  the  English  colonies.    They  occupied 

age,  if  he  should  not  become  acquainted  a  portion  dfthe  southern  part  of  the  coun- 

with  himself.    The  surpassing  beauty  of  try  around  Rhode  Island.    A  small  rem- 

the  young  Narcissus  excited  the  love  of  nant  of  them  still  resides  near  Charies- 

all  the  maidens  and  nymphs.  Echo  pined  town,  Rhode  Island, 

away  to  a  mere  voice,  because  her  love  Narrows,  the  ;  a  channel    between 

ibr  him  ibund  no  return.    Being  heated  Long  Island  and  Staten  island,  connecting 

one  day  in  the  chase,  he  went  to  drink  New  York  bay  with  the  Atlantic,  nine 

fit>m  a  fountain,  and  there  saw,  for  the  miles  south  of  New  York.    The  channel 

first  time,  the  reflection  of  his  own  beauty,  is  nineteen  hundred  and  ^\e  yards  wide. 

Nothing  could  turn  the  unhappy  youth  and  is  well  defended  by  forts  and  baite- 

fi^m  this  fountain.    His  raging  passion  lifiB. 

for  himself  destroyed  him ;  and  the  com-  Narses  ;  aeunuch  of  the  court  of  the  em- 
passionate  gods  transformed  him  into  a  peror  Jusdnian  I,  at  Constantinople.  The 
yelkiw-leaved  flower,  which  still  bears  his  place  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  so  ingm- 
name.  Such  is  the  account  which  Ovid  dated  himself  with  the  emperor,  that  he  ap- 
gives,  in  his  Metamorphoses  (lib.  iii,339—  pointed  him  his  chamberlaiD  and  private 
510).  The  unhappy  fountain,  in  which  treasurer.  In  538,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Narcissus  saw  himself^  has  since  been  head  of  an  army,  destined  to  support  the 
shown  at  ThespisB,  in  BoBotia, — a  country,  general  Betisarius  (q.  v.)  in  the  expulsion 
where,  according  to  the  accounts  of  of  the  Ostrogoths  from  Italy ;  but  the  dis- 
travellers,  these  beautiful  flowers  still  sensions  which  soon  arose  between  him  and 
abound.  (For  another  Narcissus,  see  Jftfw-  BeUsarius  occasioned  his  recall.  Never- 
Bolina,)  theless,  in  552,  he  was  ag^n  sent  to  Italy, 

NARn  {va^y  narAu),  among  the  Greeks  to  check  the  progress  of  Totila  the  Goth, 

and  Romans ;  a  sort  of  aromatic  oil ;  and  After  vanquishing   Totila,    he  captured 

also  a  sort  of  plant    Pliny  mentions  sev-  Rome.    He  also  conquered  Tejas,  whom 

end  species  of  the  latter.    The  ancients  the  Goths  had  chosen  king  in  the  place  of 

were    accustomed  to  anoint  themselves  Totila,  and,  in  the  sprint  of  554,  Bucelli- 

with  nard,  at  their  feasts.    In  the  Scrip-  nus,  the  leader  of  the  Alemanni.    After 

tures,  the  use  of  it  is  also  mentioned  (/oAn  Narses  had  cleared  neariy  all  Italy  of  the 

xii,  d,  and  Mark  xiv,  3),  where  difirerent  Ostrogoths,  and  other  barbarians,  he  was 

substances  seem  to  be  intended.  appointed  governor  of  the  cotmtry,  and 
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nded  k  fifieeu  yean.    Duriog  this  time,  flows  from  lake  Tchudskoi,  or  Pei]>us,  in- 

he  endeaTored  to  enrich  the  treasuiy  by  to  the  gulf  of  Finland;  popuktion,'  35B0, 

aO  the  means  in  his  power,  and  excited  principally  Germans,  mostly  engaged  in 

the  discontent  of  the  provinces  subject  to  making  nails,  and  sawing  timber ;  lat  5£P 

him,  who  kid  their  complaints  before  the  W  N.';  Ion.  28°  14'  E. ;  seYenty-fiye  miles 

emperor  Justinian  II.     Narses  was  de-  south-west  of  St  Petersburg.    Its  com- 

poaed  in  disgrace,  and  sought  revense  by  merce  is  considerable  ;   the  exports  are 

inviting  the  Lombards  to  invade  Italy,  .  timber  and  boards,  flax,  hemp,  com,  &c. 

which  they  did  in  568,  under  Alboin,  their  The  fisheries,  particularly  of  salmon,  are 

kin|r.    Mumtori,  and  other  authors,  have  important.  Narva  iscelebrated  for  the  great 

dooDted  whether  Narsee  was  concerned  in  victory  gained  by  Charles  XII  (q.  v.),  in  its 

the  invasion  of  the  Lombards.    After  his  vicinity,  over  the  Russians,  in  1700.    The 

deposition,  he  lived  in  Naploa,  and  died,  ktter  retook  the  place  by  storm,  in  1704. 

at  an  advanced  age,  at  Rome,  in  567.  Narvaez,  Pamphik  de,  bora  at  Valk- 

Na&useswecz,  Adam  Staniskus,  a  Po-  dolid,  came  early  to  America,  which  was 

fiafa  poet  and  historian  of  eminence,  bora  then  just  discovered,  served  (1510)  under 

in  1/33,  was  descended  fiom  an  ancient  Esquibal,  goveraor  of  Jamaica,  and  was 

Lithumuan  fiunily,  and  entered,  in  1748,  afterwards  commander  of  tlie  expedition 

die  Older  of  the  Jesuits.    After  a  jouroey  sent  agamst  Cortez  by  Dieco  de  Velas- 

tiuou^  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  he  quez,  goveraor  of  Cuba.    (See  Corln,) 

wasmadesuperintendent  of  theco^t^FUMik  He  sailed,  in  1538,  with  four  hundred 

noMnanof  the  Jesuits  at  Warsaw.    After  men,  intending  to  establish  a  colony  in 

the  abolition  of  his  order,  the  Vm^  engag-  Florida,  discovered  the  bay  of  Pensacok, 

edhim,in  1773,  to  write  a  detailed  ac-  and,  having  marched  into  the  country,  was 

count  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland.   His  never  heaid  of  more. 

work,  of  which  nothing  has  ever  appeal^  Narwhai.  (nwnodon,  L.).    This  extra- 

ed  in  print,  pleased  the  kin^  so  much,  that  ordinary   marine  animal,  of  the  whale 

he  encouraged  him  to  write  a  complete  tribe,  which  is  also  known  under  the  name 

histoiy  of  Poland.    This  woik  is  distin-  of  HO-unicomj  is  of  considerable  size,  at- 

guiriied  for  its  acute  criticism,  extensive  taining  the  length  of  fit>m  fi%  to  sixty 

reading,  and  concise  and  unadoraed  style,  feet.    The  narwhal  is  distinguished  firom 

after  Sie  manner  of  Tacitus,  and  is  the  the  other  whales  by  having  no  teeth,  prop- 

DMMt  important  thai  has  ever  appeared  on  eriy  so  called,  and  in  being  armed  with  a 

the  hiscory  of  Poknd.    Unfortunately  it  is  formidable  horo,  or  defence,  projecting 

incompleie.    The  first  volume,  intended  to  firom  the  upper  jaw.    Sometimes  the  ani- 

embnee  the eeiliest  and  most  uncertain  pe-  mal  is  provided  with  two  of  these  fi>rmi- 

liods,  and  to  be  published  after  the  other  dahle  weapons ;  Imt,  in  most  cases,  it  is 

vv^iimes^  never  appeared.    Naruszewicz  single,  ana  is  attached  to  the  left  side.    It 

feft  a  collection  of^materiak  for  thk  vroik,  k  about  ax  to  ten  feet  long,  spirally  stri- 

in  three  hundred  and  sixty  folio  volumes,  ated,  of  a  white  color,  harder  and  heavier 

eztraeied  fiom  public  and  family  archives,  than  ivory.    Thk  bora,  or  tooth,  was,  at 

and  di^ed  according  to  the  years  of  the  one  time,  in  high  repute  in  Europe,  not 

reigns  of  the  difierent  kiiups.    They  were  only  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  but  also  for 

pot  into  the  iiends  of  the  famous  Thaddee-  its  supposed  medicinal  powers,  as  an  anti- 

OS  Czacki,  the  author  of  an  excellent  dote  against  poisons,  and  in  the  cure  of 

work  on  the  Lithuanian  kws,  who  under-  malignant  fevers.    From  the  accounts  of 

look  to  continue  the  histoiy.    As  a  poet,  voyagera,  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding 

Namazewicz  distinguished  himself  in  sev-  thk  weapon  of  defence,  as  well  as  the 

eral  styles,  particukriy  in  the  idyl.    He  suensth  and  velocity  of  the  animal,  the 

ako  wrote  a  PoHsh  translation  of  Tacitus  narwhal  k  one  of  the  most  peaceable 

(1775,  4  vdk.),  in  which  he  has  imitated  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.    It  is  termed  by 

the  brevity  of  the  original  with  surprising  the  Greenknders  the  forerwmar  of  ike 

snccefls;  a  Biography  of  the  Lithuanian  whaler  as,  whenever  it  makes  its  appear- 

GenendJohn Charles Cho^^wicz (War-  ance,  that  animal  soon  follows.    Cuvier 

saw,  1805,  2  vok) ;  Tauiyka,  or  Hktory  k  of  opinion  that  there  k  but  one  species, 

efitte  Tartars ;  and  other  works.    He  died  those  recognised  by  Lacepede  and  others 

of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  die  fate  being  only  varieties, 

ofhkunhappy  country,  at  Warsaw,  1796,  Nasebt  ;  a  village  in  Northampton- 

and  was  kmented,  both  for  hk  talents,  shire,  England,  twelve  miles  from  North- 

and  hknoUe  and  philanthropic  character,  ampton.    In  1645,  Cromwell  entirely  de- 
NAikVA,  or  Nabwa  ;  a  town  and  fortress    feated  Charies  I  in  the   vicinity.     (See 
oo  the  west  bank  of  the  Narowa,  which    CromwtU,) 

la* 
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Nash,  Richard,  commonly  called  Beau  ington  ;  Ion.  87^  8^  W.;  laL  Sff*  45^  N^ 
JVbfA,  18  known  to  fame  as  the  celebrated  popuUtion  m  1890,  5566.  It  is  very 
master  of  feshion  in  the  watering  place  pleasantly  situated  in  aeomewhareleTated 
of  Bath  in  England ;  and  his  fortunes  tract  of  coimtiy,  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
are  well  calculated  to  point  a  moral  for  is  much  the  largest  town  in  the  state.  It 
the  place  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  He  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market- 
was  bom  in  1674,  at  Swansea,  in  Glamor-  house,  a  branch  bank  of  the  United  States, 
ganshire,  and  was  intended  for  the  law,  the  state  bank,  the  respectable  prirate 
out  entered  the  army ;  beinff  disgusted  bank  of  **  Yeatman,  Woods  and  Co^"  a 
at  the  discipline  and  his  subordinate  rank,  valuable  public  library,  and  houses  of 
he  soon  foraook  it,  and  took  chambera  in  public  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Method- 
the  Temple.  Here  he  devoted  hunself  ists  and  Baptists.  It  is  a  thriving  and 
entirely  to  pleasure  and  fashion ;  and  wealthy  town.  The  Cumberland  is  navi- 
when  king  William  visited  the  Inn,  he  was  gable,  nine  months  in  the  year,  for  vessels 
chosen  master  of  the  paceant  with  which  of  thirty  or  forty  tons;  and  at  some  sea- 
it  was  customary  to  welcome  the  mon-  sops,  tor  those  of  400  tons.  Steam-boats 
arch.  So  pleased  was  William  with  the  come  from  New  Orieans  to  this  plac^  A 
entertaiuraent,  that  he  offered  him  the  large  and  well  built  state  penitentiary,  of 
honor  of  knighthood ;  but  Nash  refused  it,  stone,  has  been  erected  near  the  city.  It » 
saying,  "  Please  your  majesty,  if  you  in-  310  feet  long,  and  50  wide,  and  three  stp- 
tend  to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wish  it  may  ries  hi|^.  It  has  cells  for  200  convicts, 
be  one  of  your  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  The  umvernty  of  Nashville  was  inooipo- 
and  then  I  shaU  have  a  fortune  at  least  rated  in  1806^  and  a  building  was  erected, 
equid  to  support  my  title."  In  1704,  he  ninety  feet  long  and  three  stories'  high, 
was  appointed  master  of  the  ceremonies  It  did  not,  however,  go  into  operation  for 
at  Bath,  and  immediately  instituted  a  set  several  years.  It  has  an  ezceUent  chem- 
of  regulations  as  remarkable  for  their  ical  apparatus,  a  mineralogical  cab^het 
stricmess  as  for  their  judicious  adaptation  containmff  10,000  specimens,  a  museum 
to  the  wants  and  society  of  the  place,  of  natunu  hiiiory,  a  lihranr  of  2500  vol- 
While  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  umes,  and  95  students.  ^The  number  of 
popularity,  Nash  lived  in  the  ii^ost  splen-  alumni  (in  1831)  is  93.  The  students' 
did  style,  supporting  his  expenses  by  a  libraries  contain  750  volumes.  The  Nash- 
lotig  run  of  success  at  the  jg^aming  table,  ville  female  academy  is  a  veiy  respecta- 
His  dress  was  covered  with  expensive  ble  institution,  with  135  pupils, 
lace,  and  he  wore  a  huge  white  cocked  Nassai&ians.  (See  AUocrion*.) 
hat  The  chariot  in  which  he  rode  was  Nassau;  a  sovereign  duchy  of  the  Ger- 
drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  and  attended  man  empire,  bordering  on  me  Prussian 
by  a  long  retinue  of  servanti^  some  on  nnovince  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Hesse- 
horse,  othera  on  foot,  while  his  progress  Darmstadt  and  Frankfoit.  The  RhuM^ 
through  the  streets  was  made  known  by  runs  along  its  southern  bonier,  and  re- 
a  band  of  French  hofns  and  other  instru-  ceives  the  Lahn  from  the  duchy.  The 
ments.  His  common  title  was  the  kinte  superficial  area  is  1759  square  mifes,  with 
qfBaih ;  and  his  reign  continued,  with  a  population  of  320y470^  of  whom  a  little 
unduninished  splendor,  for  more  than  more  than  one  half  are  Pretestants. 
fifteen  years.  His  health  then  began  to  The  court  and  about  one  third  of  the  peo- 
decline,  and  his  resources  grew  less  plenti-  pie  are  Calvmists ;  but  since  1817,  the  Xu- 
fuL  Ab  the  change  in  hia  spirits  and  cir-  therans  and  Calvinists  have  been  united 
cumstances  became  more  evident,  his  under  the  tide  of  the  J5iMif^gefica(C%fif<icm 
former  acquaintances  gradually  forsook  ehardu  The  fiu»  of  the  country  is  rather 
him,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  88,  in  com-  uneven ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Hochheim, 
paradve  indigence  and  solitude.  He  was  R(idesheun,  Johannisbeig,  Marousbrun- 
buried,  however,  with  great  magnificence,  nen,  Aamanshausen,  dec,  yield  the  fineat 
at  the  expense  of  the  city;  and  his  epi-  Rhemsh  wines.  There  are  mineral  firings 
taph,  a  neat  tribute  to  his  memory,  was  at  Wiesbaden  (the  capital),  NiedeneltetB, 
written  by  doctor  Harrington.  Ems,  Schlanflenbad,  Geilnau,  &c.    The 

Nashville;  a  post-town,  capita]  of  Da-  revenue  of  me  duchy  is   estimated  at 

vidson  ooun^,  and   seat  of  government  1,810^000  guilden;  the  debt  at  5,000,000  : 

for  Tennessee.    It  is  situated  on  the  south  the  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  OMifed- 

a^e  of  Cumberland  river,  110  miles  north  eraey  is  §028  men.    The  duke  has  the 

of  Huntsville,  190  west  of  Knoxville,  250  13th  vote  m  the  diet,  with  A»  duke  of 

0outh-west  of  Lexington,  430  north-eaat  Brunswick ;   and  in  th^pimmm  he  has 

hy  north  from  Natchez,  727  from  Wash-  two  votei,  and  the  IM  aML    The  pree- 
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eotduke  of  Naaaau,  l^Oiam  (bom  1792),  are  dresBed  with  the  long  moss.  They 
KskleB  in  Wiesbaden,  and  in  the  beautifiil  abound  with  beautiflil  flowers,  and  are 
castle  Bibeiich.  The  estates,  by  the  con-  not  yet  TIestitute  of  a  yariety  of  game, 
stitution  of  1815,  are  composed  of  two  Grape  vines  of  remarkable  size  hans  in 
chambers — that  of  the  nobles,  consisting*  ereat  numbers  from  the  wide-spreading 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  six  hereditary  branches  of  the  noblest  forest  trees,  and 
members,  and  six  members  elected  by  the  the  cYer-greeki  mistletoe  is  seen  most 
nobility,  and  that  of  the  deputies  of  the  when  the  proper  foliage  of  the  trees  has 
country,  twenty-two  in  number.  The  fiJlen.  The  town  itself  in  the  autumn 
founder  of  the  house  of  Nassau  appears  and  winter,  presents  a  scene  of  great  ani- 
to  have  been  Otho  of  Laurenburg,  brother  mittion ;  but  in  the  summer,  especially  in 
of  Conrad  I  (in  the  tenth  century).  His  sicklv  seasons,  little  business  is  trans- 
descendants  aflerwards  took  the  name  of  acted.  The  streets  are  broad ;  many  of 
Nassau,  from  a  castle  of  that  name.  In  the  buildincs  are  in  very  good  stvle ;  and 
1255,  two  lines  were  formed,  that  of  Wal-  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  vleanli- 
ram,  or  the  elder  line,  and  that  of  Otho.  ness,  comfort  and  opulence.  There  is 
From  the  former  is  descended  the  present  respectable  society ;  considerable  attention 
ducal  house  of  Nassau,  which  received  is  paid  to  literature ;  and  the  people  are 
the  ducal  title  from  the  confederacy  of  the  "  distinguished  for  their  hospitality.  There 
Rhine,  which  it  helped  to  establish,  in  b  a  Fiesbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  a  Catho- 
1806u  From  the  younger  line  is  descend-  lie,  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  chureh ; 
ed  the  reigning  house  of  Holland,  or  of  and  fiur  more  attention  is  paid  to  relisious 
Orange-Naasau.  (See  NkUurUmda,)  institutions  than  in  most  of  our  soumem 
Natcsez,  a  city  of  Misossippi,  tnA  cities.  Notwithstanding  the  elevated  sit- 
much  the  largest  town  of  the  state,  is  ro-  nation  and  cleanliness  of  the  city,  and  the 
mantically  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  apparent  puri^  of  its  atmosphere,  it  has 
liver,  on  a  very  high  h\nf£,  about  280  miles  oflen  been  visited  with  the  yellow  fbver. 
above  New  Orleans ;  lat.  31°  34^  N. ;  Ion.  This  fiict  accounts  for  the  changing  char- 
9P  25^  W.  It  is  about  660  miles  below  acter  and  slow  increase  of  the  popula- 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  840  below  St.  Lou-  tion.  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missmp- 
is;  1613  below  Pittsburg;  150  by  land  m,  a  United  States' Branch  Bank,  and  the 
north-west  of  New  Orleans ;  430  south-  Phuiter's  Bank,  are  at  Natchez.  The  fint 
west  by  south  from  Nashville ;  and  1260  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  last 
from    Washington.     Its   population,   in  of  $3^000,000. 

1830^ was  2184,  of  whom  856  were  slaves :  Natchez  ;  once  a  powerful  tribe  of  In- 

in  1830^  2790.    Natchez  is  the  principal  dians,  residing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

town  in  this  region  for  the  shipment  of  MissisBippi,  in  the  western  part  of  the 

cotton  10  New  Orleans ;  and,  at  tne  proper  state  of  the  same  name,  whose  melancholy 

season,  the  streets  are  almost  barricadoed  £ite  has  derived  a  new  interest  from  the 

with  bales  of  cotton.    The  river  business  muse  of  Ch4teaubriand.     According  to 

is  transacted  in  that  part  of  the  town  call-  their  ovm  traditions,  the  Natchez  had  em- 

ed  the  **  laQdinj^,"  or  **  under  the  hill."  igrated  from  the  south,  and  their  manners 

This  is  ^  a  repulsive  place,''  says  Mr.  Flint,  and  opinions  resembled,  in  many  points^ 

"and  unhappily  but  too  often  the  resort  of  those  of  the  civilized  tribes  of  that  part 

aO  that  is  vile,  from  the  upper  and  lower  of  the  country.    Inhalnting  a  delightful 

country."    Great  numbers  of  boats  are  al-  country,  under  a  mild  climate,  they  were 

ways  ^ing  here ;  and  the  idle  and  vidous  a  polished  people,  in  comparison  with 

find  such  accommodations  as  they  desire  their  savage  neighbors.    They  had  laws^ 

at  the  landing.    There  are,  however,  sev-  an'  established  worship,  a  temple  dedi- 

ral  respectaUe  traders  in  this  part  of  the  cated  to  the  Great  Sphit,  on  the  altar  of 

town.    The  upper  town  is  situated  on  a  which  burned  a  perpetual  &t^  and  chiefii 

UufT  about  300  feet  above  the  usual  level  who  derived  theur  origin  from  the  sun. 

of  the  river.    It  has  a  tfood  view  of  die  They  had  treated  the  French  coloniifts 

cultivated  margin  on  Uie  opposite  bank  with  great  kindness,  and  had  been  courted 

of  the  river^  in  Concordia,  and  the  eye  1^  them  on  account  of  their  power.    (See 

nmges  over   a  vast   extent   of  cypress  iouinaiML)     A    quarrel    having   taken 

swamps  in  the  same  direction.    On  tihe  place  between  a  French  soldier  and  an 

eastern  side,  the  country  has  a  very  beau-  Indian,  the  latter  vras  shot  by  the  garrison 

tifiil,  tmdulating  surface,   covered   with  of  fort  Rosalie  (a  French  post  in  the  territo- 

lofty  trees,  or  a  rich  growth  of  maize  and  ry  of  the  Natchez),  and  the  ofienders  were 

cotton.    The  forests  here  have  moedy  an  left  impunished.    The  consequence  was 

open  appearance,  except  where  the  trees  a  war,  which  was^  howeyer,  terminated 
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by  the  influence  of  one  of  the  principal  county^  and  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  in 

Indian  chiefi.    Soon  afterwards  (1723),  French  and  English. 

French  troops  were  secredy  introduced  National  Assjemblt.    (See  JVonee.) 

into  the  settlement,  and  great  numbere  of  National  Convention.    (See  JVotice.) 

the  unsuspecting  Natchez  massacred.    To  National  Bankruptct.    (See  PMic 

this  outra^  was  added  another,  which  Debt.) 

^  stung  the  Indians  to  madness:  the  French  National  Debt.    (See  PubUc  Ddd,) 

selected,  as  a.  site  fi>r  a  town,  a  spot  (two  National  Domains  {bitn$  nationauxS  ;- 

miles  from  the  present  town  of  Natcnez)  the  name  given  to  the  church  lands  wfaicn, 

occupied,  by  a  large  and  ancient  Indian  during  the  French  revolution  of  the  last 

village,  and  ordCTed  the  huts  of  the  natives  century,  were  declared  the  property  of  the 

to  be  removed    The  latter  formed  a  plan  nation,  and  sold  as  such.    The  lands  of 

of  vengeance :  they  attacked  the  fort  by  emigrants,  and  the  crown  lands,  were  also 

surprise,  and  put  to  death  the  aarriaoiL  declared  national  domains.    The  national 

They  also  destroyed  all  the  Fiencn  settle-  domains  were  created  by  several  decrees 

ments  in  that  part  of  the  country.    A  of  the  national  assembly,  occasioned  by 

powerful  force  was  sent  against  them,  financial    embarraasments.      The     king 

and,  unable  to  resist  it,  they  retired  si-  sanctioned  a  decree  of  the  national  assem- 

lently  in  the  night,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  biy,  of  Nov.  2, 1789,  declarii^the  church 

and  fortified  themselves  on  the  Red  river,  lands  (estimated  at  over  3,0w),000,000  of 

not   far   from    Natchitoches.      Pursued  livres)  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation ;  and  a 

tiiither,  they  attempted  to  cut  their  way  decree  of  Dec.  19,  1789,  converting  the 

through  the  enemy ;  the  greater  part  of  crown  land^  with  the  exception  of  nine 

them  fell  in  the  attempt ;  the  males  who  residences,  into  national  domains.    An- 

survived  were  sold,  as  slaves,  in  St  Do-  other  law  authorized  the  sale  of  this  pob- 

mingo ;  the  women  were  enslaved  at  home,  lie  property,  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000, 

Thus  perished  the  tribe  of  the  Natchez.  ana  ordered  the  issue  of  assignats  (q.  ▼.) 

Natchitoches  (commonly  pronounced  to  that  amount,  which,  oa  Mirabeaui  mo- 

Middiosk) ;  a  town  of  Louisiana,  on  Red  tion  (April  17, 1790),  were  made  a  circu- 

river,  about  280  miles,  by  the  course  of  lating  medium.    Not  long  before  (Febru- 

the  river,  above  its  entrance  into  the  Mi»>  ary  13),  the  national  domains  were  in- 

sissippi,  and  half  that  distance  by  land,  creased  Yfj  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 

It  is  about  60  miles  above  Alexandria,  teries,  and,  March  18  of  the  same  year,  it 

and  50  miles  east  of  the  Sabine  river,  was  decreed  that  a  certain  amount  should 

which  separates  Louisiana  fit>m  Mexico ;  be  sc^  to  each  municipality — an  impor- 

and,  heing  at  th^  head  of  steam-boat  navi-  tant  decree,  which  attacned  all  the  cities 

g|ation,  on  this  great  river,  and  the  empo-  and  towns  to  the  new  order  of  things, 

rium  of  the  trade  between  the  interior  of  Finally  (before  Necker's  resignation),  June 

Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  must  29,  all  the  national  domains,  except  the 

almost  necessarily  become  a  place  of  great  crown  lands  (see  Domaina)  and  forests, 

size  and  opulence.    It  is  beautifully  situ-  were  declared  alienable.     At  die  same 

ated,  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  river,  time,  the  amount  of  the  assignats  was  in- 

and  extends  back  to  the  Pine  Blufb,  on  creased  (Sept  32, 1790)  to  1,200,000,000, 

which  some  beautiful  houses  are  already  and  gradually  rose  toneariy  40,000,000,000 

erected.    LaL  SI""  46^  N. ;  Ion.  93^  10^  W. ;  of  livres  (in  February,  1796).    Thisooli- 

population,  in  1818,  about  600,  exclusive  cy  made  most  of  the  purchasers  of^  the 

of  the  garrison  effort  Clmbome.    It  is  national  domains  zealous  supporters  of  the 

gradually  increasing,  but  we  know  not  its  revolution.    But  fluctuations  in  the  value 

S resent  size.  The  trade  between  the  of  the  assignats,  and  great  speculations  in 
[exican  states  and  Louisiana  centres  here,  them,  were  the  consequences  of  the  great 
Bars  of  silver,  horses  and  mules,  from  the  issue,  increased  by  the  insecure  tenure  of 
l^exicans,  are  exchanged  for  manu&c-  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  emigrants, 
tured  goods,  groceries,  spirits  and  tobacco,  which  had  been  added  to  the  national 
This  town  was  established  more  than  a  domains  by  a  law  of  July  27, 1792.  In 
hundred  years  aso.  The  people  are  the  western  and  southern  departments,  the 
Americans,  French,  SpaniardB,  Indians,  purchase  of  these  estates  was  dangerous ; 
and  mixtures  of  these  races.  There  are  erasures  of  names  from  the  emigrant  lists 
many  respectable  families,  and  the  wealthy  were  made,  and  those  who  returned  re- 
planters  nave  houses  in  the  town,  for  the  ceived  back  such  of  their  property  as  had 
sake  of  society.  The  people  are  very  not  been  sold.  The  origmal  purchasers 
fond  of  balls  and  dancinc.  It  is  the  seat  of  national  domains  were,  therefore,  de- 
of  the  courts  of  justice  for  Natchitoches  sirous  to  sell  diem  again,  and  only  the 
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third  or  fouith  holder  considered  his  tide  umes.    Nations  are  considered  as  moral 
secure.    On  the  same  account,  they  were  persons,  having  duties  to  perform,  as  well  \ 
divided  and  sold  in  parcels.     Napoleon's  as  rights  to  enrorce,  and  are  bound  to  the  * 
mesBures,  in  reelect  to  the  national  do-  observance  pf  the  ffreat  principles  of  jus-                           « 
mains  created  under  him,  are  related  in  tice,  which  are  applioable  to  tne  relations                          / 
the  article  Dcnudns.    When  Louis  XVIII  which  subsist  between  each  nation  and  its 
published  the  constitutional  charter,   in  own  subjects^  and  between  each  nation                           ; 
1814,  he  declared  (in  article  9),  TmUes  Us  and  eveiy  other  nation.    Vattel  has  defin- 
frnprUUs  Mont   wariMblu^  mm   aueunt  ed  the  law  of  nations  to  be  the  science                          ( 
exeaHon  de  edks  gy?on  os^p^  naUonaleSj  which  teaches  the  rights  subsLstinff  be- 
la  toi  ne  mdUmt  aucune  difflhrmee  ^  entre  tween  nations  or  states,  and  the  oblija- 
eflet.    The  unsold  national  domains  were,  tions  correspondent  to  diose  rights.    But 
howerer,  restored  to  the  emigrants,  and,  it  m  obvious  that  he  here  speaks  of  one 
as  they  claimed  the  entire  restitution  of  branch  only  of  that  law,  and  that  he  alto-                           ,' 
their  eslatefl^  all  the  national  domains  be-  gether  passes  by  another  most  important                           \ 
san  to  be  considered  insecure,  so  that  at  branch,  namely,  the  rights  and  obligations                           1 
Ksasl  three  millions  of  proprietore  felt  their  which  subsist  between  the  nation  and  its                           { 
property  in  danger — a  circumstance  which  own  subjects.    It  would  be  more  correct, 
had  no  little  influence  on  the  event  of  therefore,  to  divide  it  into  two  great  lead- 
March  20,  1815.    It  was  fortunate  for  ing  heads,  namely,  the  intemal  law  of  na- 
France  that  the  chamber  of  1816,  &C.,  and  Hmu,  or  that  wUch  arises  from  the  rela- 
^  ministxy  of  Louis  XVIII,  recognised  tions  between  the  sovereign  and  the  pon- 
tile ri^ts  of  the  holders  of  the  national  pie,  and  the  ^xt^prwd  law^natwns,  or  that 
domains  in  the  spirit  of  the  charter.    Since  which  arises  from  the  relations  between 
that  time,  the  national  domains  have  been  different  nations.     The  former  may  be 
aeparated  from  the  crown  lands,  and  the  properly  called  the  pubUe  law  of  ^  HaUf 
saleof  the  former  has  been  permitted  only  whether  it  arise  from  the  pnnciples  of 
in  special  cases,  by  particular  laws;  for  natural  justice,  or  from  positive  institution, 
instance,  in.  order  to  pay  the  sum  exacted  The  latter  is  appropriately  called  mUma- 
by  the  aUiee,  and  to  create  an  entailed  tional  lawj  and  is  again  divisible  into  two 
estate  for  the  duke  De  Richelieu.    (For  heads,  the  one  which  regulates  the  rights^ 
the  indenmification  of  the  emigrants,  see  intercourse  and  obligations  of  naticms,  as 
Emigranis^  and  Fhmce;  for  tiie  national  such,  with  each  other;  the  other,  which 
domains  of  the  U.  States,  see  Public  Lands.)  regulates  the  rifhts  and  obligations  more 

Natiohai*  Gallebt.  This  splendia  immediately  belonging  to  their  respective 
English  collection  comprises  the  greater  subiects.  Thus  the  rights  and  duties  of 
part  of  the  pictures  which  belonged  to  the  ambassadors  belong  to  that  head  which 
laie  Mr.  Angerstein.  Thev  were  purchas-  respects  the  nation  m  its  sovereign  capaci- 
ed,  by  order  of  George  IV,  for  forty  thou-  ty ;  and  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  one 
sand  pounds,  as  the  foundation  of  a  na-  nation  to  property  situated  within  the  ter- 
tioiBal  gallery,  and  were  first  exhibited  to  ritory  of  another  nation,  belong  to  the  lat- 
the  public  in  Mav,  18SM.  Amon^  them  ter  head.  The  former  is  frequently  de- 
are  the  Village  Festival,  by  Wilkie ;  Afar-  nominated  the  fviUe  law  of  rwHom^^  and 
riagt  a  la  Jmde^  by  Hogarth ;  CJhrist  rais-  the  latter  the  pnvaU  law  of  nations.  The 
ing  Lazarus,  by  Sebaman  del  Piombo ;  general  foundation  on  which  the  law  of 
the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  Rem-  nations  rests,  is  the  law  of  nature,  or  that 
biandt ;  Julius  II,  by  Raphael ;  and  beau-  system  of  principles  which  is  deduced  by 
tifiil  qiecimens  of  Cuyp,  Vandyck,  Anni-  human  reason  from  the  nature  of  man, 
bal  Caiacci,  Claude,  G.  Poussin,  Rubens,  and  his  social  obligations,  for  the  direction 
Titian,  Coreggio,  N.  Poussin,  Domenichi-  and  government  of  human  societies.  Not 
oo^  and  Velasquez.  that  eveiy  principle  of  natural  law  is  ap- 

Natioral  Guaros.    (See  (hutrds.)  plicable  to  nation^  in  the  same  way  and 

National  Ihstitutx.    (See  BhsMuie^  manner  as  it  is  to  individuals ;  but  that  na- 

MtiianaL)  tions^  being  moral  persons,  are  bound  by 

Nations,  Law  of.   By  national  law,  or,  the  same  principles,  so  far  as  they  admit 

as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  law  of  of  a  just  application  to  them.  And  among 

nations^  we  imderstand  that  portion  of  Christian  nations^  these  principles  are  jl- 

pul^  law  which  concerns  the  rights,  du-  lustrated  and  enforced  by  the  superior 

ties  and  obligations  of  nations.    This  is  a  sanctions  and  doctrines  of  divine  revela- 

Teiy  comprenennve  subject,  and  can  only  tion.    It  is  obvious,  that  the  principles  of 

be  glanced  at  in  this  place,  since  a  foO  and  natural  law  are  not,  of  themselves,  suffi- 

aocnrate  examination  would  occupy  vol-  cient  to  regulate,  in  a  fixed  and  definitiva 
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manner,  all  the  complicated  relatioDS  of  ic  sovereignty,  is  indispensable  to  the  ex- 
society  ;  for,  in  many  cases,  no  rule  is,  or  istence  or  a  nation,  or  that  it  is  ordinarily 
can  be,  furnished  by  human  reason,  which  confenred,  or  proper  to  be  conferred,  upon 
is,  necessarily,  the  sole  and  true  rule  to  its  own  functionaries.  All  that  is  meant 
govern  them.  There  are  many  cases  in  is,  that  it  is  competent  fbr  the  people  com- 
which  the  rule  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  posing  any  state,  or  nation,  to  exercise 
or  of  convenience,  or  of  arbitnuy  regula-  such  power,  or  to  confide  it  to  their  public 
tion ;  and  eveiy  nation  is  free  to  adopt  or  functionaries ;  and  the  exercise  or  it  by 
reject  the  rule  which  is  fram^  by  anoth-  either  cannot,  properly,  be  questioned  by^ 
kr.  There  are,  again,  other  cases,  in  any  foreign  state  or  government.  Theo- 
which  a  nation  may  justly  yield  up  its  retically  speaking,  this  absolute  sovereign- 
own  strict  rights,  or  modify  them,  without  t^  may  be  said  to  be  inherent  in  every  na- 
any  departure  from  the  principles  of  jus-  tion,  as  a  potential  attribute ;  but,  practi- 
tice,  or  moral  obligation.  The  law  of  na-  cally  speaking,  it  rarely  has  any  existence, 
tions  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  two  as  an  actual  attribute,  in  the  organization 
great  classes  of  principles,  namely,  those  of  any  government.  The  forms  of  gov- 
which  arise  from  natural  or  universal  law,  emment  are  divisible  into  three  sorts :  de- 
and  those  which  are  of  mere  positive  in-  mocracies,  or  governments  by  the  people ; 
stitution.  The  former  is  denominated  the  aristocracies,  or  governments  of  a  select 
vinxoerwl  law  of  nations  ;  the  latter,  the  few ;  and  monarchies,  or  governments  of 
podtive  law  of  nations.  And  the  latter  is  a  single  head ;  and  each  of  these  may  be 
again  divisible  into  the  automary  Imv,  or  variously  mixed  up  with  the  odiers,  so  as 
that  which  arises  from  the  silent  consent  to  form  a  complex  government,  such  as  a 
of  nations,  as  evidenced  by  general  usages  representative  democracy,  or  republic,  or 
and  customs,  and  habits  of  intercourse ;  a  limited  monarchy,  or  a'limiled  aristocra- 
and  the  conventional  law^  which  arises  from  cy.  In  a  pure  despotism,  indeed,  all  sove- 
express  compacts,  or  treaties  between  na-  reign  power  is  concentrated  in  the  head ; 
tions,  or  in  a  particular  state,  fipomthefun-  but  such  a  government  rarely  exists ;  for, 
damental  constitution  of  such  state.  We  in  governments  usually  styled  despotic,  the 
do  not  propose,  in  this  place,  to  enter  upon  customs  and  institutions  of  the  society,  and 
any  theoretical  investi^tion  of  the  princi-  the  haMts,  and  manners,  and  opinions  of 
pies  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  merely  to  the  people  generally,  interpose  some  indi- 
present  a  practical  summanr  of  the  most  rect  checks,  and  compel  the  sovereign  to 
important  of  them.  Our  object  is  to  fur-  yield  a  practical  obedience  to  some  Emits 
nisn  a  guide  to  the  actual  state  of  this  prescribed  to  his  prerogatives.  If  he  does 
branch  of  public  jurisprudence,  rather  not,  there  is  oflen  an  ultimate  resort  of  pop- 
than  an  exposition  of  the  reasons  on  ukur  or  aristocratical  power,  which,  by  cut- 
which  it  is  founded.  In  considering  this  tinghimof^administeni  an  effectual,  though 
subject,  it  is  our  design  to  treat,  first,  of  sanguinary  remedy.  In  free  govemraenrs, 
the  internal  law  of  nations,  or  that  tiiis  despotic  sovereignty  is  a  mere  residu- 
which  concerns  a  nation  considered  by  it-  ary  power  in  the  people,  if  it  can  be  said 
self;  and,  secondly,  the  external  law  of  to  have  any  positive  existence  at  all.  It 
nations,  or  that  which  concerns  its  inter-  never  is  connded  to  any  public  functiona- 
course  and  relations  with  other  states.  ries,  except  for  transitory  purposes ;  and  it 
1.  Nations  considered  in  themsdves. —  is  contrary  to  the  theoretical  principles  of 
When  any  society  ofmen,  or  body  politic,  is  such  governments  that  it  should  be  in- 
united  for  the  purposes  of  government,  and  -  trusted,  as  a  permanent  attribute,  to  the 
jR>r  mutual  protection,  we  are  accustomed  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  depart- 
to  call  such  society,  or  body  politic,  a  state^  ments.  Nations,  therefore,  in  a  just  sense, 
or  nation.  To  every  state,  or  nation,  we  are  deemed  sovereign,  not  so  much  be- 
ascribe  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  inde-  cause  they  possess  the  absolute  right  to 

Smdence,  and  equality  with  every  other,  exercise,  in  their  actual  organization,  sucli 
very  nation  which  governs  itself,  without  transceiKlent  and  despotic  authority,  but 
dependence  upon  any  foreign  power,  is  because  whatever  they  do  exercise  is  inde- 
deemed  a  sovereign  state.  By  sovereign-  pendent  of  and  uncontrollable  by  any  for- 
Ufy  is  meant  the  absolute  right  to  exercise  eign  nation.  The  sovereignty  of  many 
supreme  power,  without  any  responsibili^  nations  is,  in  its  actual  organization,  limit- 
to  any  superior,  except  God.  This  is  ed  by  their  own  constitutions  of  govem- 
soyereignty,  in  its  larp;est  sense ;  and  in  ment ;  but,  in  relation  to  all  foreign  states, 
this  view  it  is  despotic  and  uncontrolla-  the  sovereignty  is,  nevertheless,  complete 
ble.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  and  perfect  And  a  nation  may  even  nave 
the  possession  of  such  an  absolute,  despot-  a  limited  connexion  with  or  dependence 
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upon  other  natioiia^  and  yet  retain  a  gene-  subjects,  and  bound  thereto  by  natural  al- 

ral  soTereignty,  in  all  other  respects,  and  legiance.    8.  Every  nation  has  a  ri^t  to 

thusentitleitBelf  to  be  deemed  a  sovereign  naturalize  foreigners  residing  witmn  its 

nation,  if  it  still  possesses  the  power  to  teiritoiy,  at  its  own  pleasure ;  but  such 

Kveni  itself  l^  its  own  authority  and  laws,  naturalization  cannot  impair  or  destroy  the 
respect  to  each  other,  then,  nations  pos-  rights  of  other  nations,  to  whom  they  nmy 
seased  of  sovereignty,  in  the  limited  sense  previously  owe  allegiance.  9.  Every  na- 
above  stated,  axe  deemed  equals,  and  are  tion  possesses  a  supreme  legislative,  execu- 
entitled  to  the  same  general  rights  and  tive  and  judicial  authority,  and  may  con- 
privileges.  Reladve  strmgth  is  of  no  con-  ier  such  portion  of  these  powers  upon  its 
sequence ;  it  ndther  confers  nor  abstracts  public  functionaries,  for  me  purposes  of 
any  sovereign  power.  Relative  weakness  its  own  safety,  interest,  and  happiness,  as 
creates  no  dependence,  and,  in  a  just  it  may  deem  proper.  10.  Every  nation 
sense,  compels  to  no  sacrifice  of  national  has  a  right  to  acquire  and  hold  property, 
attributes.  In  respect  to  its  own  internal  as  its  own  public  domain,  for  public  pur- 
concerns,  every  nation  possesses  general  poses.  11.  The  rights  of  persons,  and  the 
and  supreme  authority.  How  that  author-  rights  of  property,  within  its  territory,  are 
ity  shall  be  exercised,  and  by  whom,  de-  simject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of 
pends  upon  the  particular  constitution  of  every  nation,  accordingto  its  own  consti- 
each  state,  and  is  subject  to  the  modifies-  tution  and  laws.  12.  The  territory  with- 
tion  and  control  of  the  national  will,  ex-  in  the  limits  of  every  nation,  not  owned 
pressed  in  such  manner  as  the  people  pre-  by  any  private  persons,  belongs  to  the  na- 
seribe.  The  authority  of  the  nation  over  tion,  in  its  sovereign  capad^.  13.  Every 
all  its  members  is,  by  the  very  act  of  asso-  nation,  in  virtue  of  its  emment  domain, 
ciation,  deemed,  in  all  that  concerns  the  has,  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  fi>r  the  pub- 
general  welftre  of  the  nation,  complete  Uc  safety  and  happiness,  a  right  to  dispose 
and  supreme.  All  the  members  are  bound  of  any  portion  of  the  wealth  or  property  of 
to  obedience  and  allegiance ;  and,  in  re-  its  subjects.  14.  Everv  bation  possesses 
torn,  the  nation  is  bound  to  protect  and  the  power,  in  virtue  of  its  soverei^ty,  to 
preserve  its  membeni.  It  may  be  proper,  punish  all  crimes  committed  against  it, 
however,  to  express  the  rights  and  duties  and  to  enforce  all  civil  obligations  due  to 
of  a  nation  in  a  more  exact  form  than  can  it  fi!om  persons  subjected  to  its  authority, 
be  coounuidcated  in  such  general  proposi-  SucK  are  some  of  the  more  important 
tions.  L  Every  nation  possesses  full  ju-  rights  of  sovereignty^  belonging  to  nations, 
risdiction  to  create,  alter,  abolish,  and  reg-  We  may  now  enumerate  some  of  their 
ukte  its  own  form  of  government,  in  such  dutiea  1.  Every  nation  is  bound  to  pro- 
a  manner  as  to  provide,  fix>m  time  to  time,  tect  the  rights  and  possessions  of  its  sub- 
for  its  own  safety  and  happiness.  2.  Ev-  jects  against  all  aggressions.  2.  Every 
ery  nation  possesses  an  exclusive  jurisdic-  nation  is  bound  to  prevent  its  subjects  fix>m 
uoOf  within  its  territory,  over  all  persons  doing  any  wrong  or  injustice  to  the  sub- 
md  thhigs  therein.  3.  Every  nation  pos-  jects  of  other  countries.  3.  Every  nation, 
seeses  a  right  to  demand  the  allegiance  of  m  virtue  of  its  obligation  to  preserve  the 
all  its  own  subjects,  and  to  bind  them  by  peace,  nfety,  liberty  and  happiness  of  its 
its  own  laws,  whether  they  are  at  home  or  own  subjects,  is  bound  to  provide  for  the 
abroad.  4.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to  enactment  of  all  good  and  wholesome 
the  temporary  allegiance  and  obedience  of  laws  for  these  purposes ;  and,  e«>eciaUy, 
all  persons  who  are  strangers  and  foreign-  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  na- 
era,  so  long  as  th^  reside  within  its  tern-  tion  itself;  to  promote  agriculture,  com- 
toiial  limits.  5.  Every  nation  has  a  ri^ht  merce,  manufiictures,  and  all  lawful  pur- 
10  exercise  jurisdiction,  in  common  with  suits,  which  are  calculated  to  relieve  the 
e?ery  other  nation,  iqx>n  the  high  seas,  and  wants,  promote  the  prosperity,  or  encour* 
in  all  other  places  not  exclusively  belong-  affe  the  just  enterprise  of  its  subjects.  4. 
iog  to  some  other  nation.  6.  Every  na-  £very  nation  is  bound  to  provide  for  the 
tion  haa  a  right  to  enforce  its  own  regula-  due  and  regular  administration  of  justice ; 
tions  upon  its  own  subjects,  and  upon  all  for  the  redress  of  wrones  ;  for  the  preser- 
other  persons  sailinjg  under  its  flag  and  pro-  vation  of  civil,  political  and  religious  lib- 
lectkm  upon  the  high  seas,  and  to  jpovem  erty ;  for  the  cultivation  of  piety  and  sound 
lis  trade  thereon,  not  interfering  wnh  the  morals  j  for  the  suppression  of  vice;  for 
eominon  rights  of  other  nations.  7.  Ev-  public  education  and  instruction ;  and  for 
ery  nation  has  a  right  to  hold  all  persons^  all  other  objects  which  are  essential  to  the 
botn  within  its  limits,  and  not  speciaUy  true  interests  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
exempted  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  its  Such)  in  a  general  view,  are  some  of  the 
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more  important  duties  of  nationfl,  in  re-  as  may  be,  m  honest  and  fiank  inter- 
spect  to  their  internal  concerns. — ^It  has  coarse  with  all  others,  upon  principles  of 
been  already  stated  that  every  nation  pos-  reciprocal  benevolence.  However  unper- 
sesses  a  right  to  all  territory  within  its  own  fecUy  these  duties  may,  in  a  practical  sense, 
limits,  not  belonging  to  private  persons ;  be  performed  b^  nations,  they  are  the  clear 
and  it  may  be  added,  that,  as  all  such  ter-  result  of  undemable  principles  of  the  law  of 
ritory  is  held  for  the  national  benefit,  it  nature,  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the 
may  be  ahenated,  and  disposed  of^  accord-  positive  declarations  of  Christianitv.  The 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  nation.  All  proper-  other  maxim,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is 
ly,  however  acquired  b^  the  nation,  is  the  perfect  equality  of nations,whether  great 
subject  to  the  like  disposition.  Thus  all  or  small,  maritime  or  inland,  strong  or 
the  national  revenues  arising  from  taxa-  weak.  In  this  respect,  they  are  treated 
tion,  or  rents,  or  other  income,  or  resources,  like  individuals,  who,  however  differing 
may  be  applied  as  the  nation  deems  proper  in  capacity  and  strength,  are  deemed  en- 
for  its  own  wel&re.  But  there  are  many  titled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  in  the 
things  which  a  nation  holds  for  the  public  feoenl  scale  of  the  human  race.  In  a 
use  and  benefit,  in  respect  to  which  all  the  just  sense,  then,  all  nations  are  of  equal 
subjects  possess,  or  may  possess,  a  com-  rank  and  dignity,  although,  by  custom  and 
mon  right  of  enjoyment  Thus  rivers,  usage,  a  precedency  in  mere  matters  of 
lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  within  the  lim-  ceremony  and  courtesy  is  oflen  conceded 
its  of  the  territory  of  a  nation,  are  pos-  to  nations  which  hfive  a  high  antiquity,  or 
seesed  and  owned  by  the  nation,  in  virtue  superior  renown,  or  uncommon  power, 
of  its  occupation  of  the  adjacent  countnr ;  The  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  in  regard 
and,  until  alienated,  thev  are  held  fi>r  the  to  each  other,  may  be  divided  into  two 
common  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  general  heads,— those  which  belong  to  a 
may  be  used  by  all  the  people  for  the  pur-  state  of  peace,  and  those  which  belong  to 
pose  of  fishing  and  navigation.  Of  the  a  state  of  war.  We  shall  first  treat  of 
like  nature  are  roads,  and  highways,  and  those  which  belong  to  a  state  of  peace, 
canals,  established  and  supported  at  the  1.  Every  nation  is  oound  toabsuiinfiiom 
expense  of  the  nation.  All  these  territo-  all  intenerence  with  the  domain  of  other 
rial  right»  and  possessions,  however,  are  nations.  That  domain  extends  to  every 
subject  to  the  municipal  regulations  of  thing  which  a  nation  is  in  possession  of 
every  nation,  according  to  its  own  choice,  by  a  just  tide,  whether  it  be  by  purchase, 
and  constitution  of  government  or  cession,  or  conquest,  or  by  a  title 
2.  Of  J^TalionSj  considered  in  Relation  to  founded  solely  on  a  long  possesion.  In 
ea4ih  o&er. — ^The  basis,  on  which  all  the  respect  to  foreign  nations,  not  only  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations,  in  their  inter-  public  domain,  but  all  the  private  proper- 
course  with  each  other,  rests,  is  the  funds-  ty  of  the  subjects  of  a  ilatioo,  situated 
mental  maxims,  that  they  are  all  moral  withiu  its  limits,  is  deemed  the  property 
persons,  and  that  each  has  a  perfect  equal-  of  the  nation.  This  right  of  domain  is 
ity,  in  sovereignty  and  social  rights,  with  exclusive ;  and,  consequently,  no  nation 
every  other.  They  are  treated  as  moral  can  rightfully  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or 
persons  possessing  a  sense  of  right  and  sovereignty  within  the  territoriesof  another, 
wrong,  and  responsible  to  the  common  either  over  persons  or  things.  If  a  nation 
Creator  for  a  just  discharge  of  all  the  du-  chooses  to  leave  some  part  of  its  territory 
des  common  to  the  human  race.  They  desert  and  uncultivatec^  this  does  not  jus- 
are  bound  to  do  justice,  to  perform  the  tify  any  other  nation  in  qpizing  upon  or 
ofiSces  of  humanity,  and  to  render  mutual  occupying  it  But,  where  a  desert  tern- 
assistance  to  each  other,  in  the  same  man-  tory  has  no  owner,  there  the  nation  that 
ner,  and  upon  the  same  principles,  that  first  discovers  or  occupies  it,  is  generally 
bind  individuals  to  like  duties.  If  there  aUowed  to  possess  a  just  tide  to  it  But 
is  an^  difierence,  nations  are  under  a  if  the  territory,  when  discovercMl,  is  occu- 
superior  obligation  to  'perform  all  social  pied  by  inhabitants,  no  just  right  exists  to 
duties,  because  their  means  are  more  ex-  expel  or  to  subdue  them,  upon  any  recog- 
tensive,  and  their  authority  more  complete,  nised  principles  of  national  law.  Sucn 
than  those  of  individuals.  Hence  it  is  the  inhabitants  have  just  as  good  a  title^ 
duty  of  every  nation  to  succor  and  assist  founded  upon  possession,  as  can  be 
another,  that  is  suffering  by  fiunine,  pesti-^  claimed  by  any  other  people.  2.  Where 
lenoe,  or  other  calamity ;  to  cultivate  two  nations  border  on  a  river,  or  lake,  or 
friendship  and  good  will  towards  all  arm  of  the  sea,  it  often  becomes  a  matter 
others;  to  abstain  fit>m  all  injury  and  of  dispute  how  far  the  limits  of  each 
wrong  to  all  others :  and  to  chemh,  as  far  exteno,  and  how  fiur  either  may  exereiae 
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exdosive  juriscBction  over  sach  places,  principles  of  comity  and  general  conve- 
No  principles  can  be  laid  down,  which  nience,  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  local 
win  embrace  all  cases  of  this  sort    But  tribunals,  and  to  recognise  the  rights  gen- 
as  a  nation  may  acquire  excluave  domin-  erally  derived  from  them.    It  might  other- 
ion  in  a  river,  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  wise  happen  that,  with  every  change  of 
some  rules  have  been  laid  down  as  guides  domicil,  the  entire  rights  of  property  might 
<m  this  subject    When  a  nation  takes  be  subjected  to  new  litigation;   and   a 
poflsession  of  a  country  bounded  by  a  judgment,  valid  where  it  was  rendered, 
river,  it  is  considered  as  appropriating  to  might  be  set  aside  by  a  tribunal  having  no 
itself  the  river  also,  if  there  is  no  adverse  competency  to  exercise  an  appeUate  juris- 
posBeflsion   or  wpropriation.     In    such  diction.    4.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
casee^  a  priority  or  possession  or  occupa»  regulate  its  own  intercourse  and  com- 
tion  is    ^nerally  allowed    to    give  the  merce  with  other  nations,  not  denying 
superior  right    If  a  nation  has  long  en-  them  just  rights,  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
joyed  the  exclusive  use  of  such  river,  lake,  most  conducive  to  its  own  prosperity  and 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  for  navigation,  fishing,  interests.    It  ought  not,  however,  to  re- 
&C.,  that  is  understood  to  strengthen  its  strict  commerce,  which  is  generally  bene- 
titie  of  possession.    If  no  priority  of  occu-  ficial  to  all  mankind,  beyond  what  a  just 
pation  is,  or  can  be  estabhshed,  by  either  care  of  its  own  interests  dictates.    And  it 
of  two  nations  inhabiting  the  opposite  will  not,  if  it  be  wise,  impose  any  restric- 
banks  of  a  river,  each  is  considered  as  tions  upon  trade,  which  tend  to  a  destruc- 
having  an  equal  title ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  tion  of  fi!ee  commerce,  or  to  create  an  un- 
the  right  of  dominion  of  each  will  extend  just  monopoly.    In  respect  to  its  conduct 
to  the  middle  of  the  stream  of  the  river  towards  foreigners,  every  nation  seems 
[vtque  adfitum  ai^wt^\    Where  a  nation  under  a  moral  obligation  to  treat  them 
pooacflocfl  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  a  with  respect,  kindness,  and  humanity,  dur- 
river,  so  far  as  such  territory  extends,  it  is  ing  their  sojourn    vrithin  its  territories. 
deenoed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  river  itself;  And  though,  strictly  speaking,  no  foreigner 
but  other  nations,  owning,  in  like  manner,  has  any  right  to  claim  a  permanent  domi- 
abovB  or  below,  on  the  seme  river,  may  cil,  or  to  exercise  his  trade  or  business 
have  a  right  of  passage,  or  other  servitude,  vrithin  its  territories,  any  interference  with 
In  respect  to  the   main  sea,  in  former  tbe  ordinary  pursuits  of  such  persons  'is 
times,  several  nations  laid  claims  to  an  generally  deemed  a  harsh  exercise  of  power. 
exclusive  dominion,  or,  at  least,  to  a  pre-  And  if  a  nation  allows  foreignera  to  enter 
enoinence  in  and  over  certain  parts  of  it  into  its  territory,  it  is  bouqd  to  respect  their 
But  the  ceneral  doctrine  now  maintained  rights,  so  long  as  they  conduct  tliemselves 
is,  that  ul  nations  have  equal  and  com-  peaceably ;  and  i^  in  breach  of  good  faith, 
moD  rights  on  ^e  high  sea,  and  they  are  it  proceeds  to  punish  them  vindictively, 
not  bound  to  admit  any  superiority  there,  when  thev  have  committed  no  ofience, 
The  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  a  na-  it  is  justly  responsible  for  its  conduct 
tion,  to  the  extent  of  a  cannot-shot,  or  a  to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.    For- 
marine  league,  is  now  deemed  to  be  a  f>art  eigners,  however,  are  bound  to  obey  the 
of  the  territory  of  the  nation,  over  which  laws  of  a  country,  as  long  as  they  reside 
It  may,  for  its  own  protection,  exercise  an  within  it,  and  under  its  protection.    And 
exdosive  jurisdiction.    And,  in  respect  to  as  they  are  amenable  to  its  laws,  so  they 
persons  subjected  to  its  laws,  every  nation  ought,  in  reason,  to  have  the  assistance  of 
now  claims  a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  its  courts  of  justice  to  vindicate  then*  own 
oo  the  high  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  en-  rights.     The  property  held  by  foreieiiera 
fiMHciog,  not  only  die  law  of  nations,  but  its  within  a  country,  according  to  the  laws, 
own  municipal  regulations.    3.  From  the  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  same  manner 
exdusivejunsdiction  and  sovereignty  of  a  as  that  of  natives.    It  is  a  general  rule 
BatioD,  within  its  domain,  it  follows,  that  among  nations  to  regulate  tne  descent, 
no  other  nation  has  a' right  to  punish  for  distribution  and  alienation  of  immovable 
crimes  committed  by  its  own  subiects  property  exclusively  by  the  laws  of  the 
therein.    No  fi>reign  nation  has  a  right  to  country  wherein  it  lies.    As  to  movable 
pursue  any  criminal,  or  fugitive  fix>m  ius-  property,  it  is  now  a  common  custom, 
tioe^  llierdn ;  but  its  claim,  if  any,  is  a  and  seems  roost  reasonable  and  just,  to 
mere  ri^t  to  demand  him  from  the  nation  allow  foreignera  the  libert;^  of  disposing 
it8d£    From  this  peculiar  and  exclusive  of  it  by  will,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
jmiadictioii,  which  a  nation  exercises  with-  laws  of  theu:  own  country,  or  of  their  own 
in  ilB  ovni  tenitoiy,   over  persons  and  permanent  domicil.    Some  governments, 
tfmigB^  odier  nations  are  accustomed,  upon  m  the  case  of  the  death  of  foreigners  with- 
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in  their  territoiy,  have  exercised  a  veiy  are  sent  Their  persons  are  held  sacred 
harsh  right  of  appropriating  the  property  and  inyiolable.  Thehr  property,  and  ser- 
lefl  by  such  persons  to  themselves.  But  vants,  and  retinue,  enjoy  a  like  privilege, 
this  exercise  of  riffht,  or  rather  of  power,  Their  houses  are  deemed,  in  some  sort, 
has  been  generally  discountenanced,  in  asylums ;  and  they  have  many  privileges 
latter  times,  among  civilized  nations.  The  conceded  to  them,  which  do  not  belong  to 
rightBofforeignerBare,however,  somuch  any  other  persons  in  the  country  where 
a  matter  of  municipal  regulation  and  pol-  they  rende.  These  rights,  and  privileges, 
icy,  that  i^  is  difficult  to  lay  down  more  and  immunities,  are  not,  however,  to  be 
than  a  few  very  general  principles  on  the  considered  as  fiivors  granted  to  the  indi- 
subject  5.  How  fiir  a  nati6n  is  bound  to  vidual,  but  as  a  sovereign  claim  and  public 
concede  to  odiers  the  exercise  of  any  security  insisted  on  by  all  nations,  and  re- 
rights,  within  its  ovm  territory,  has  been  a  fused  by  none.  The  peace  and  safety  of 
matter  of  much  speculation  among  vnri-  all  nations  are  essentially  connected  with 
ters  on  the  law  of  nations.  It  has  been  the  strict  observance  of  them ;  and  they 
often  asked,  whether  a  nadon  has  a  right  are  rarely  infringed,  except  under  cucum- 
to  demand,  in  case  of  necessity,  that  stances  of  peculiar  aggravation  and  injury, 
another  shall  supply  it  with  provis-  7.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  ambassa- 
ions,  or  allow  it  to  procure  necessaries  dors,  and  other  public  ministers,  that  trea* 
therehi ;  whether  a  nation  may  insist  upon  ties,  conventions,  and  other  compacts  be- 
a  right  of  passage  through  the  territory  of  tween  nations,  are  usually  negotiated,  thus 
another  nation,  either  for  persons  or  mer-  forming  a  positive  code  for  the  regulation 
chandise ;  whether  it  may  claim  for  its  sub-  of  their  mutual  ri^ts,  duties  and  interests. 
jectB  a  right  to  reside  in  the  territories  of  In  the  modem  practice  of  nations,  such 
another  nation ;  whether  it  may,  of  right,  treaties  and  compacts  are  not  g^erally 
demand  firom  a  nation  the  free  use  of  a  deemed  final  and  conclusive  until  they 
thing,  within  its  territory,  which  is  inex-  have  been  ratified  by  the  respective  gov- 
haustible,  and  is  of  innocent  use,  such  as  emments  to  which  the  ne^potiators  belong, 
of  water.  To  all  such  questions  there  can  When  made,  such  treaties  possess  the 
be  little  more  than  a  general  reply,  viz.  highest  sancti^  and  obligatory  force, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pation  to  con-  They  are,  indeed,  sometimes  violated ;  but 
cede  to  the  necessities  of  others  whatever  they  never  can  be  jusdy  violated,  except 
may  not  incommode  itself  or  affect  its  in-  in  cases  of  great  and  positive  wrongs  on 
terests,  or  endanger  its  peace  or  prosperity,  the  side  of  me  other  contracting  party,  or 
6.  The  intercourse  between  nations  can  from  extreme  necessinr,  or  from  a  change 
scarcely  be  beneficJalW  carried  on  without  of  circumstances,  which  renders  them 
the  instrumentality  of  some  public  a^nts.  wholly  inapplicable  or  unjust  Many 
They  may  have  ^sputes  to  adjust,  injuries  rules  have  been  laid  down  for  the  interpre- 
to  redress,  rights  to  ascertain,  mutual  ob-  tation  of  treaties.    But  they  all  resolve 

.  jects  and  interests  to  promote, — all  of  themselves,  ultimately,  into  one  sreat  maz- 
which  may  require  great  deliberation  and  im,  which  is,  that  tiiey  are  to  be  under- 
many  conferences.    It  is  obviously  impos-  stood  and  construed  according  to  their 

'  sible  for  the  government  of  a  nation  to  obvious  meaning,  and  the  intention  of  the 

carry  on  its  negotiations  at  a  distance,  contracting  pames.    Treaties  may  be  dis^ 

without  the  aid  of  some  public  fimctiona-  solved  in  several  ways ; — fint,  by  the  vol- 

ries,  who  shall  represent  its  sovereignty,  untaiy  assent  of  the  parties;  secondly,,  by 

and  have  authority  to  act  in  reeard  to  its  a  formal  dissolution,  pronounced  by  one 

rights.  Hence  arises  the  right  of  every  na-  of  the  parties,  acting  upon  its  own  respon- 

tion  to  send  and  to  receive  ambassadors^  nbility,  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  au- 

and  other  public  ministers.     And  this  thority;  thirdly,  by  operation  oflaw,  as  in 

.   right  of  embassy,  inasmuch  as  its  tendency  eases  where  the  contracting  parties  lose 

is  to  promote  justice,  harmony,  peace,  and  their  distinct  sovereignty,  and  become  in- 

sociai  virtue,  among  nations,  has  always  corporated  into  a  single  nation ;  fourthly^ 

been  deemed  peculiariy  sacred.    The  law  by  implication,  as  when  new  treaties  are 

of  ambassadors  forms,  therefore,  a  larae  formed  between  the  parties  upon  the  same 

head  in  the  law  of  nations;  and  it  is  on-  subject,  or  new  alliances  are  contracted, 

served  with  a  jealous  and  scrupulous  care  which   are   incompatible   with   existing 

by  all  civilized  nations.    As  represents-  treaties.    8.  As  to  tne  modes  of  terminat- 

tives  of  the  nation  itself^  ambassadors,  and  ing  disputes  between  nationa  These  are 

other  pubUc  ministers,  are  exempted  from  various, — by  compromise ;  by  mediation^ 

all  responsibility  to  the  civil  and  criminal  by  arbitration ;  by  conferences  and  eon- 

jurisdictianofthecountties  to  which  tbqy  gieoKs;  by  tacit  acqaiesoenecs  In  the 
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ckdms  of  the  other  side ;  and^  lastly,  on  a  tain  the  character  of  enemies,  in  whatever 
frilore  of  all  these,  by  an  ultimate  resort  country  they  may  be  found.    In  the  next 
to  anns^    This  resort  may  be  by  a  limited  place,  all  ^e  property  belonging  to  each 
or  by  an  unlimited  warfare ;  by  a  limited  is  deemed  hostile.    If  it  be  personal  prop- 
warrare,  as  by  retaliation,  by  reprisals,  or  erty,  it  may  be  captured  as  prize ;  if  lands, 
other  modified  redress ;  by  an  unlimited  it  may  be  seized,  and  confiscated,  at  the 
warfire,  as  in  cases  of  general  hostilities  pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  if  it  be  merely 
m  a  public  war.    It  is  obvious,  that  a  re-  in  debts  or  stock,  it  may,  in  the  extreme 
sort  to  anns  can  be  properly  had  only  exercise  of  the  laws  of  war,  be  equally 
when  all  peaceable  means  of  redress  have  liable  to  confiscation.    In  general,  each 
been  exhausted,  and  for  causes  of  an  im-  nation  restrains  the  rieht  to  make  captures, 
portant  nature.    2.  And  this  leads  us  to  and  to  carry  on  hostilities,  to  such  persons 
the  consideiation  of  the  rights  and  duties  as  are  in  public  employment,  or  to  such 
of  nations  in  regard  to  each  other,  which  as  receive  a  public  commission  for  this 
belong  to  a  state  of  war, — First,  between  purpose.    Mere  private  warfare  is  not  al- 
the  nations  at  war.     The  right  of  declar-  lowed,  except  under  many  restrictions. 
ing  war  results  from  the  right  of  a  nation  Thus  the  usual  modes  of  carrying  on  war 
to  preserve  its  own  existence,  its  own  lib-  are  by  armies,  navies,  and  privateers,  acting 
erties,  and  its  own  essential  interests.    In  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  gov- 
a  state  of  nature,  men  have  a  right  to  em-  ernment    4.  But,  although  the  extreme 
ploy  force  in  self-defence ;  and,  when  they  rights  of  war  are  thus  rigorous  and  op- 
enter  into  society,  this  ri^ht  is  transferred  pressive,  there  seems  no  reason  to  excluoe, 
to  the  government,  and  is  an  incident  to  even  between  enemies,  the  common  du- 
sovereignty.    1.  What  are  just  causes  for  ties  of  humani^.    WfaUe  the  battie  rages, 
entering  into  war,  is  a  question  which  indeed,  every  thing  but  slaughter  and  vie- ' 
has  been  much  discussea  by  pubhcists.  toiy  are  forgotten.    But,  as  soon  as  it  is 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  over,  the  conauerors  are  bound  to  treat  the 
rules  on  the  subject,  and  nations  must  be  wounded  witn  kindness,  and  the  prisoners 
ultimately  left  to  decide  for  themselves,  with  a  decent  humanity.    And  tney  who 
when  the  exigency  arises.    In  genera],  it  knowinely  ofifend,   in   these   cases,  are 
may  be  said,  that  war  ought  not  to  be  en-  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  dutv  in  the 
tered  into,  except  for  very  cogent  reasons,  eyes  of  God  and  man.    And  there  are 
as  it  necessarily  involves  much  personal  some  things  which  seem  positively  pro- 
sofTering,  and  many  private  as  well  as  hibited  from  their  cruelty  and  brutal  bar- 
public  sacrifices.    No  man  can  look  upon  barity :  such  are  the  violation  of  female 
the  conflicts  of  armies  and  navies,  the  pil-  captives,  the  torturing  of  prisoners,  the 
lage  of  cities,  Uie  devastation  of  provinces,  poisoning  of  wells,  the  use  of  Inhuman 
and  the  destruction  of  property  and  of  instruments  of  war.    5.  In  time  of  war, 
life,  which  it  unavoidably  involves,  with-  there  is  occasionally  an  intercourse  be- 
out  feeling  tiiat  a  deep  moral  responsibil-  tween  the  belligerents,  which  should  al- 
ity  attaches  upon  the  nation  which  under-  ways  be  held  sacred.  Thus  the  granting  of 
takes  it.    Defensive  wars  are  necessarily  passports,  and  ransom  of  prisoners  and 
justifiable  fix>m  the  fact,  that  they  involve  property ;  the  interchange  of  prisoners  by 
the  existence  or  safety  of  the  nation  and  cartels ;  the  temporaiy  suspension  of  hos- 
hs  interests.    But  offensive  wars  are  of  a  tilities  by  truces ;  the  passable  of  fla^s  of 
venr  difiTerent  character,  and  can  be  justi-  truce ;  the  engann^  in  treaties  of  capitula- 
fied  only  in  cases  of  aggravated  wronss,  tion,  in  cases  of  besieged  armies  or  cities, — 
or  vital  injuries.     2.  In  respect  to  tne  all  these  are  matters  which  are  held  in  great 
mode  of  declaring  war.    It  may  be  formal,  reverence,  and  demand  the  exercise  of 
ashy  a  public  declaration,  or  informal,  as  the  utmost  good  &iih,     A /ortioriyihere 
by  actual  hostilities.    In  modem  times,  should  be  a  total  absence  of  all  fraud  and 
nations  are  accustomed,  generally,  to  make  strata^m,  in  cases  where  preliminary  ne- 
a  public  declaration,  and  to  justify  them-  gotiations  are  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
selves  before  the  world,  b^  a  manifesto  of  of  restoring  peace.    6.  In  respect  to  cap- 
their  reasons.    3.  The  effects  of  a  decla-  tures  made  m  war,  they  generally  enure 
ration  of  war.     The  first  effect  is  to  put  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign,  unless  he 
the  subjects  of  ea^h  of  tlie  nations  in  a  has  made  some  other  positive  distribution 
state  of  hostility  to  each  other.    All  public  of  them.    When  any  conquest  of  territory 
and  all  private  social  intercourse  are  sus-  is  made^the  inhabitants  immediately  pass 
pended  between  them.    They  are  not  at  under  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror,  and 
liberty  to  engage  in  trade,  or  commerce,  or  are  subject  to  such  laws  as  he  chooses  to 
contract,  with  each  other ;  and  they  re-  impose  upon  them.  Generally,  it  is  for  the 
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interest,  as  it  certainly  is  the  common  pol-  upon  carrying  on  its  ordinary  commerce, 
icy,  of  the  conqueror  to  respect  the  rights  with  each  of  the  behigerents,  in  the  same 
of  private  persons  and  private  property,  manner  as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
But  in  strictness,  his  power  over  each  is  in  times  of  peace.  Whether  it  may  cany 
unlimited,,  unless  so  lar  as  it  may  be  re-  on  a  trade  with  either  belligerent  in  war, 
strained  by  articles  of  capitulation,  or  by  which  is  interdicted  in  peace,  is  a  point 
moral  or  religious  obligations.  In  cases  which  has  given  rise  to  very  sharp  contro- 
of  reconquest,  the  property,  unless  previ-  versy  in  modem  times,  and  especially 
ously  disposed  o(  returns  to  the  original  bet^veen  EIngland  and  America,  the  foi^ 
owner  by  the  jiu  posUimimi,  in  like  man-  mer  contending  for  the  restriction  to  the 
ner  as  the  restoration  of  a  prisoner  of  war  accustomed  trade,  the  latto*  insisting 
to  his  own  country  reinstates  him  in  upon  also  canying  on  the  unaccustomed 
his  prior  rights.  7.  There  are  also  cer-  trade.  Whetlier  a  neutral  nation  is  bound 
tain  rights  which  war  confers  on  the  bel-  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  troops  of  either 
ligerents  in  respect  to  neutrals.  Thus  belligerent  through  its  own  territory,  is  a 
they  have  a  riffht  to  blockade  the  ports,  or  point  often  discussed.  Strictly  speaking, 
b^ese  the  cities,  of  their  enemies,  and  to  neither  party  has  a  right  to  insist  on  such 
interdict  all  trade  by  neutrals  with  them,  a  passage ;  and  if  it  is  granted  to  either. 
They  have;  a  right,  also,  to  insist  that  neu-  and  materially  affects  the  fortune  of  the 
trals  shall  conduct  themselves  with  good  war,  it  is  almost  always  construed  as  an 
faith,  and  abstain  from  all  interference  in  act  of  hostility  to  the  other  party,  and  is 
the  contest  by  supplying  their  enemy  resented  accordingly.  A  neutral  nation 
with  things  contraband  ot  war.  And  if  has  also  a  right  to  msist,  thu^  no  hostilities 
neutrals  do  so  inteifere,  they  have  a  right  shall  be  committed  by  the  belligerents 
to  punish  them,  either  personaUy  or  by  a  within  its  territorial  limits.  The  persons 
confiscation  of  the  property  taken  in  ddicto,  and  the  property  of  enemies,  which  aiv 
And  hence  arises  the  incidental  right  of  within  such  limits,  are  deemed  inviolable, 
search  of  ships  on  the  high  seas,  for  the  and  entitled  to  neutral  protection.  But  the 
detection  of  contraband  goods.  Secondly,  property  of  an  enemy,  found  on  board  a 
we  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  neutral  ship  on  the  high  seas,  is  deemed 
rights  and  dutiesof  neutrals.  A  neutral  na-  good  prize,  and  e  converso  the  properly 
tion  is  bound  to  observe  entire  impartiality  of  a  neutral,  found  on  board  of  an  enemy  ^ 
between  the  belligerents.  It  is  bound  to  ship,  is.  deemed  neutral.  The  reason  for 
consider  the  war  just  on  each  side,  at  the  difierence  is,  that  upon  land  the  neu- 
least  to  assume  it  to  be  so,  so  fir  as  regards  tral  sovereign  has  exclumve  jurisdiction, 
its  own  conduct  It  should  do  nothing,  within  his  own  territory,  over  all  persons 
therefore,  which  favors  one  party  at  the  and  property  widiin  it  But  all  nations 
expense  of  the  other ;  although,  if  it  has  have  a  common  jurisdiction  on  the  high 
previously  entered  into  treaties  with  one  seas  to  enforce  tlieir  riehts,  and  the  right 
of  them,  by  which  it  is  bound  to  lend  a  of  search  carries  wim  it  an  incidental 
limited  aid,  by  supplying  stores  or  troops,  jurisdiction  over  all  enemy's  propertv 
it  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its  treaty  obliga-  found  therein,  in  the  ships  of  a  neutral, 
tions.  This  becomes  often  a  duty  full  of  This  Tight  of  search,  however,  is  strictiy 
peril  and  difficulty,  and,  in  many  in-  confined  to  merchant  ships,  and  is  never 
stances,  ^11  involve  the  neutral  in  all  the  extended  to  ships  of  war,  belon^ng  to  the 
embarrassments  of  becoming  a  party  to  nation  itself;  for  in  such  ^ips  the  na- 
the  war ;  for  the  other  side  has  a  right  to  tional  sovereignty  is  excludve.  In  gen- 
treat  such  interferences  as  acts  of  hostility,  eral,  too,  the  character  of  neutral,  or  ene- 
although,  if  they  are  of  a  very  limited  my,  is  decided  by  the  fact  of  doroicil.  A 
extent,  they  are  often  silently  tolerated,  native  bom  subject  of  one  belligerent. 
Neutral  nations  are,  strictly  speaking,  who  resides  in  a  neutral  country,  is  treated, 
bound  to  compel  their  subjects  to  abstain  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  a 
from  every  interference  in  the  war,  as  by  neutral ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  neutral 
carrying  contraband  goods,  serving  in  the  subject,  domiciled  in  an  enemy's  countiy, 
hostile  army,  furnishing  supplies,  &c  In  is  treated,  for  the  like  purposes,  as  an 
practice,  however,  in  cases  of  contraband  enemy.  In  cases  of  civil  war,  die  rights 
goods,  the  belligerents  content  themselves  and  duties  of  neutrals  are  not  essentidly 
with  exercisnne  the  right  of  confiscation ;  difierent  Eveiy  neutral  is  bound  to  ab- 
and  the  neutral  nation  submits  to  tliis  as  a  stain  from  all  active  interference  in  the 
just  and  fit  remedy,  without  any  com-  contest,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  the 
plaint  Subject  to  the  exceptions  above  contest  gives  ris^  to  the  establishment  of 
referred  to,  a  neutral  has  a  right  to  insist  independent  governments,  formed  out  of 
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die  aevemnoe  of  the  old  empire,  it  is  not  asbes  of  Beveral  marine  plants;  in  some 

deemed  an  act  of  hostility  to  recognise  lakes,  as  in  the  Natron  lakes  of  Egypt ;  and 

each  as  having  a  sovereign  existence  as  a  in  some  mineral  spring  &c.  (See  Soda) 
nation.    But  while  the  contest  is  dubious,        Natural  Bridge,  m  Rockbridge  coun- 

and  the  affiiir  wears  the  appearance  of  a  ^,  Viiginia.    This  bridge,  which  is  over 

mere  private  rebellion,  such  a  recognition  Cedar  creek,  is  a  great  curiosity.     Its 

would  be  deemed  an  active  inter^rence  dimensions  are  vast ;  its  appearance  lofty, 

to  promote  the  civil  war,  and  therefore  grand,  and  even  awful.    It  stands  on  the 

would,  or  at  least  might,  bo  resented  as  ascent  of  a  hill,  which,  according  to  the 

a  departure  from  the  neutral  character. —  opinion  of  some  persons,  has  been  cloven 

Such  is  a  veiy  general  outline  of  some  of  by  some  great  convulsion ;  but  according 

the  more  important  principles  which  are  to  the  opinion  of  others,  the  chasm  has 

recognised  in  the  law  of  nations.    To  go  been  worn  by  ^e  action  of  the  water, 

into  the  details  would  require  an  entire  The  fissure,  at  the  bridge,  is  250  feet  deep, 

treatise  upon  the  law  of  prize,  and  an-  45  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  at  the  top. 

other  upon  many  complicated  questions.  The  rock,  which  forms  the  bridge,  is  oO 

growing  out  of  international  rights  and  feet  broad  in  the  middle,  and  is  covered 

duties  in  times  of  peace.  with  earth  and  trees.    Here  is  a  post- 

Nativity,  in  astrology ;  the  theme  or  office;  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Lezipgton,  and 

figure  of  the  heavens,  and  particularly  of  180  W.  of  Richmond, 
the  twelve  houses,  at  the  moment  when  a       Natural  History  is  the  description  of 

person  was  bom ;  called,  also,  the  ^ro-  all  bodies  belonging  to  nature,  in  one  of 

scope.    (See  Horoscopej  and  ^trology.)  the  narrow  senses  of  the  word  lui^ure,  in 

n  ATOLiA,  or  AnATOLiA,  or  Anadoli  ;  which  it  is  confined  to  the  visible  objects 

a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bounded  of  this  earth,  including,  of  course,  the 

N.  by  the  Black  sea,  £.  by  Armenia  and  phenomena  of  their  srowth  and  formation. 

Syria,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  The  systems  of  the  different  kingdoms  of 

by  the  Arehipelago  and  the  sea  of  Mar-  nature  will  be  found  under  their  respec- 

mera ;  about  650  miles  long,  fit)m  £.  to  tive  heads ;  and  our  limits  do  not  permit 

W.,  and  400  broad,  fix>m  N.  to  S. ;  square  us  to  give  here  an  account  of  the  general 

miles,    270,000 ;    population,    6,000,000.  systems  which  have  attempted  to  classify 

Within  these  limits  are  included  not  only  all  the  phenomena  of-  created   objects. 

Natolia  Proper,  but  also  Caramania,  Roum,  Generally  speaking,  onlv  the  external  de- 

and  Aladuha.    The  whole  is  divickd,  by  scription  of  the  objects  of  nature  is  compris- 

the  Tuiks,  into  six  pachalics,  viz.  Natolia,  ed  in  natural  history,  and  chemistiy  (q.  v.) 

Sivas,  Trebisond,  Ivonieh  or  Coffni,  Ma-  and  natural  philosophy  (q.  v.)  are  ex- 

nsch,  and  Adana.    The  capital  of  Natolia  eluded,  leaving  only  four  chief  divisions : 

Proper  is  Kiutajah ;  the  principal  seaport,  1.  geology,   or  mineralogy  in  its  most 

Smyrna ;  other  principal  towns  are  Bursa,  extensive  sense ;  2.  phytoiosy,  or  botany 

An^ra,  Sinob,  Guzel-Hiaur,  Aphiom-Ka-  (the  natural  history  of  plants) ;  3.  zoology 

rahisarandlsmid.  It  is  divided  mto  17  ^on-  (description  of  animals) ;  and,  4.  anthro- 

giaeaii.    Natolia  was  anciendy  called  .^na  pology  (the  natural  history  of  nuuA    An- 

MmoTj  which  comprised  ancient  Bithynia,  other  division  has  been  niade,  by  German 

Papblagonia,  Galatia,Phiygia,Mysia,i£o-  naturalists,  with  reference  to  the  form  of 

ha,  Ionia,  Lydia,Caria,  Doris,  Pysidia,  Lida  bodies,  their  composition,  and  their  func- 

and  Pamphylia.  {See  the  articles.)  The  soil  tions  (if  they  are  endowed  With  life),  which 

is  in  genera]  fertile,  producing  com,  to-  gives  rise  to  the  three  departments  of  mor- 

bacco,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  cotton  phology,  chemistry,  and  biology  or  physi- 

and  silk ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  indo-  ology.    Aristotle  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 

fence  of  the  Turks,  the  commerce  is  con-  founder  of  natural  histoiy.    (See.^rutotfe.1 

akienible,  particularly  in  carpets,  leather,  Of  the  Romans,  Pliny  the  Elder  (q.  v.) 

drags,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  articles  of  deserves  to   be  perticulariy  mentioned, 

manu&cture  and  produce^    The  greater  He  left  a  coUection  of  notices  respecting 

part  ofthe  inhabitants  are  Mohanunedans;  natural  history,  though  deformed  by  a 

out  there  are  many  Christians,  principally  mass  of  incoirect  observations  and  fiibu- 

of  the  Grsdc  cbiuch,  governed  by  patri-  lous  reports.    In  the  darkness  which  the 

aiduH  arehbishops  and  bishops,  who  are  middle  a^  spread  over  the  West,  the 

toferated  by  the  Porte.    There  are,  like-  natural  sciences  suffered  severely ;  nature 

wise,  many  Armenians,  and  some  Roman  was  dealt  with  in  a  most  barbarous  and 

Catfaofics.    (See  Ottoman  tlnanre.)  absurd  manner  by  the  schoohnen.    With 

Nateoute.    (See  ZeMe.)  the  revival  of  learninff,  a  new  dav  dawned 

Natkok  ;  a  salt  which  is  round  in  the  on  natural  histoiy ;  Bacon  led  the  way  to  . 

13* 
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closer  observation,  and  much  was  done,  in  ings,  each  time  in  a  di^rent  city,  aher- 
the  last  century,  by  Conrad  Gesner  in  nately  in  Southern  and  Northern  Germa- 
Zurich  f q.  v.),  Aldrovandi  at  Bologna,  Ray  ny,  ever  since,  with  the  most  successful 
in  England,  Toumefort  in  France,  and  results.  The  society  was  established 
others;  but  linnsus  first  collected  and  sys-  Sept.  18, 1822.  Its  meetinss  are  always 
tematized  the  treasures  of  natural  science,  in  autumn,  and  do  not  last  lonser  than  a 
He  gave  us  die  first  mtem  of  nature ;  and  week.  Every  author  of  a  wonc  on  natu- 
though  it  is  an  artincial  system,  and  not  ral  philosophy  or  medicine  is  considered  a 
founded  in  nature  itself^  he  has  done  more  member ;  inaugural  dissertations,  how- 
for  natural  history  than  almost  any  man  fbr  ever,  are  not  considered  as  scientific  works 
any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  Since  his  for  this  puroose^  No  election  of  mom- 
time,  natural  history  has  been  cultivated  hers  takes  place.  Whoever  attends  is  a 
with  the  greatest  zeal  in  Grermany,  Eng-  member  for  the  time.  Meetings  are  ai- 
land,  France,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  of  late  ways  with  open  doors,  and  beffin  Septem- 
in  the  CJ.  States.  Bufibn  did  much  for  ber  18.  The  members  are  divided  into 
this  science,  by  the  ^lendid  style  in  which  classes,  who  meet  by  themselves,  in  addi- 
he  taught  it  The  desire  to  treat  natural  tion  to  the  general  meetings.  Each  year, 
histoiy  according  to  a  natural  system,  not  a  president  and  secretaiy  (the  only  ofii- 
only  m  single  branches,  like  botany,  but,  cero)  are  chosen  for  the  next  year.  The 
if  possible,  in  its  whole  range,  became  association  makes  no  assessment,  and 
more  and  more  general.  Oken  (q.  v.)  has  holds  no  property  except  its  records.  The 
occupied  himself  with  the  latter  task  par-  expenses  of  the  meeting  are  defrayed  by 
ticularly,  and  given  to  the  public  several  the  members  present  Men  of  science 
results  of  his  labor.  The  number  of  from  almost  all  parts  of  Europe  have 
works,  in  the  various  departments  of  natu-  attended  the  last  meetings^  and,  in 
ral  history,  is  very  great.  B6hmer'sBt&-  1829,  when  it  was  at  Heidelbenr,  an  invi- 
Uotheca^npUnvmnirt.  natural,  (Leipsic,  tation  was  received  from  the  baron  De 
1785  et  seq.,  in  5  parts,  10  vols.),  gives  Ferussac,  in  Paris,  requesting  this  associa- 
those  which  appeared  before  the  begin-  tion  to  cooperate  with  the  society  who 
ning  of  this  century,  when  a  very  interest-  carry  on  the  Universal  Bulletin,  in  Paiis. 
ing  period  conunences.  A  complete  view  The  writer  of  this  short  notice  has  pub- 
of  the  present  state  of  this  science  may  lished  a  more  minute  account  of  this  soci- 
be  found  in  Cuvier's  Didionnain  des  Sci-  ety  and  its  spirit,  in  No.  LXVII  of  the 
encts  J^TatwrtUes,  which  has  been  publish-  North  American  Review,  with  a  tranala- 
iug,  since  1816^  in  Paris,  in  hrge  4to.  tion  of  its  constitution. 
Among  the  manuals  on  natural  history,  Natuhalizatioit.  (QeeAlieru) 
Blumenbaeh's  ATatureeschichte  is  one  of  Natural  Law,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
the  most  distinguished.  Not  unworthy  to  called,  the  law  of  nature^  is  that  system 
lie  mentioned  here  is  the  JSTalurhistorit-  of  principles,  which  hutoian  reason  has  dis- 
cher  Atlas,  by  Goldfuss  (Diisseldorf,  1824),  covered  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  in 
which  is  to  contam  480  lithographed  all  his  various  relationa  Doctor  Paley  de- 
plates,  fines  it  to  be  the  -science,  which  teaches 
Naturalists,  Association  OP  Gerhait  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it.  lu 
Phtsicians,  AND,.  Natural  philosophy  and  its  largest  sense,  it  comprehends  natural 
natural  history  are  studies  very  extensively  theology,  moral  philosophy,  and  political 
cultivated  in  Germany,  by  men  who  de-  philosophy ;  in  other  words,  it  compre- 
vote  themselves  particularly  to  the  scien-  hends  man's  duties  to  God,  to  himself^  to 
tific  pursuit  of  these  studies,  as  well  as  by  odier  men,  and  as  a  member  of  political 
physicians,  &c ;  and  it  was  thought  that  society.  The  obligatory  force  oif  the  law 
an  annual  meeting,  which  might  assemble  of  nature  upon  man  is  derived  from  its 
many  of  the  persons  thus  engaged,  would  presumed  coincidence  with  the  will  of 
have  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  tiis  Creator.  God  has  fashioned  man  ac- 
progress  of  science,  by  the  fi^e  inter-  cording  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  and  has 
change  of  their  ideas  and  discoveries,  and  fixed  the  laws  of  his  being,  anddetermin- 
the  mutual  stimulus  which  they  would  ed  his  powcni  and  faculties.  He  has  the 
afilbrd  each  other,  besides  the  benefit  supreme  right  to  prescribe  the  rules,  by 
which  those  fix>m  a  distance  would  derive  which  man  shaJl  roffulate  his  conduct, 
fix>m  visiting  the  various  museums  and  li-  and  the  means,  by  which  be  shall  obtain 
braries.  Professor  Oken  (q.  v.)  proposed,  happiness  and  avoid  misery.  He  has 
accordingly,  a  plan  of  such  a  society,  given  to  man  the  power  of  discerning  be- 
which  actually  went  into  operation  m  tween  good  and  evil,  and  a  hberty  of 
1833;  and  has  repeated  its  annual  meet-  choice  m  the  use  of  those*  means,  which 
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lead  to  happinefls  or  misery.  The  whole  meDt  and  of  cultivating  devoatafifectioiui; 
duty  of  man  therefore  coDsists  in  two  as  an  effectual  instrument  of  communing 
things:  firsl,  in  making  constant  efforts  to  with  our  own  hearts ;  as  a  source  of  con- 
ascertain  what  '&  the  will  of  God  ;  and,  solation  under  the  afflictions  of  life ;  tmd 
secondly,  in  obedience  to  that  will  when  as  an  exercise  of  piety  fitted  to  give  a 
ascertained.  For  the  purposes  of  the  pres-  spiritual  elevation  to  our  thoughts,  and  a 
ent  article,  we  shall  assume,  without  un-  livelier  arid  more  enduring  sense  of  our 
dertaidng  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  God  of  duty.  Fromihe  same  causes  also  flow  the 
infinite  power,  knowledge,  wisdom,  benev-  duty  of  public  and  social  worship;  of 
olence,  justice  and  mercy  ;  that  he  has  maintaining  religious  institutions ;  of  aid- 
created  man  with  suitable  powers  and  ing  in  the  difilision  of  religious  knowl- 
fiicuities  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  ;  edge ;  and  of  keeping  in  view,  in  all  our 
that  man  is  a  moral,  dependent  and  ac-  words  and  actions,  an  habitual  and  reve- 
countable  being ;  that  his  soul  is  immortal ;  rential  fear  of  Godd— 42.  The  duties  of 
that  his  ultimate  happiness  or  misery  is  man  towards  himself,  or  thosQ  which  ter- 
dependent  upon  his  own  conduct;  that  minate  in  himself.  Among  these  we 
there  is  a  fumre  state  of  retribuuon,  in  may  enumerike  the  duty  of  personal  ho- 
which  the  inequalities  of  the  present  lifb  liness  ;  of  self-preservation  ;  of  tempe- 
will  be  adjusted  according  to  supreme  ranee ;  of  humility ;  of  personal  improve- 
wisdom  and  goodness ;  that,  by  a  right  ap-  ment  in  knowledge,  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
plication  of  his  powers  and  faculties,  man  and  of  preserving  a  conscience  void  of 
may  always  discern  and  pursue  his  duty  ; .  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man. — 
that  virtue,  or  doing  good  to  mankind  in  3.  The  duties  of  man  towards  oxh&r 
obedience  to  the  wiU  of  God,  has  attached  men,  or  what  are  called  his  relative  du- 
to  it  the  reward  of  everiasting  happiness  ;  ties,  arising  from  the  various  relations, 
and  that  vice,  or  doing  wrong  in  disobe-  which  he  sustains  or  may  sustain  towards 
dience  to  that  will,  is,  by  the  very  consti-  others. — ^Now  these  duties  fiow  from  the 
tution  of  man's  nature,  necessarily  con-  correspondent  rights  of  others.  And  this 
neeted  with  suffering  and  misery,  directly  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  differ- 
or  ultimately.  In  short,  that  man  cannot  ent  sorts  of  rishts.  Rights  are  usually  di- 
be  permanentiy  happy  by  the  practice  of  vided  into  such  as  are  natural  or  adventi- 
vice,  and  must  be  permanendv  happy  by  tious,  alienable  or  inaUenable,  perfect  or  im- 
the  practice  of  virtue.  We  shall  assume  perfect.  We  call  those  rights  nOhtraiy 
these  propositions,  not  because  thev  are  which  belong  to  all  mankind,  and  result 
not  susceptible  of  complete  proof^  but  from  our  very  nature  and  condition ;  such 
because,  not  being  intended  to  be  discuss-  are  a  man's  right  to  his  life,  limbs  and  lib- 
ed  in  this  place,  they  nevertheless  form  ertv,  to  the  produce  of  his  personal  labor, 
the  bajns  of  the  subsequent  remarks.  at  least  to  the  extent  of  his  present  wants. 
From  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  to  the  use,  in  common  with  the  rest 
and  the  moral  capacity  and  accountability  of  manldnd,  of  air,  light,  water,  and  the 
of  man,  we  deduce  his  general  rights  and  common  means  of  subsistence.  MveU' 
duties.  1.  His  dqties  towards  God.  In  Itiftou^  rights  are  those^  which  are  acciden- 
the  just  performance  of  these  duties  con-  tal,  or  arise  from  peculiar  situations  and 
sisis  piety  or  devotion.  In  a  large  sense,  in-  relations,  and  presuppose  some  act  of  man, 
deed,every  performance  ofour  duty  is  but  a  from  which  they  spring;  such  as  the 
performance  of  some  duty  towards  God ;  HehtB  of  a  ma^strate,  of  a  judge,  of  electors, 
since  it  is  his  wiU  which  makes  it  a  duty,  of  representatives,  of  lenslator^  &c.  We 
But  in  the  restrained  sense,  in  which  we  call  those  rights  afienakUj  wiiich  may  be 
are  accustomed  to  use  the  phrase,  we  refer  transferred,  by  law,  to  others,  such  as  the 
it  to  those  duties  of  which  (rod  is  pecii-  right  to  property,  to  debts,  houses,  lands 
liarly  the  object  As  he  is  our  Creator,  we  and  monev.  We  call  those  rights  urtaZien- 
owe  him  supreme  woi^ip  and  reverence ;  abU^  which  are  incapid>le,  by  law,  of  such 
as  he  is  our  Benefactor,  we  owe  him  con-  transfer,  such  as  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
atant  gratitude  and  thankfiilness  ;  as  he  is  and  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.  We 
our  I^wriver  and  Judae,  we  owe  an  unre-  call  those  rights  perfect^  which  are  deter- 
aerved  obedience  to  hifl  commands.  We  minate,  and  which  may  be  asserted  by 
are  frail  and  dependent  beings,  and  we  force,  or  in  dvil  society  by  the  operation 
hare  constant  reason  to  implore  his  assist-  of  law ;  and  imperfect,  those  which  are 
ance,  his  mercy  and  his  forgiveness,  indeterminate  and  vague,  and  which  may 
Hence  arises  the  duty  of  prayer,  as  a  not  be  asserted  by  force  or  by  law,  but  are 
solemn  recognition  of  our  dependence  on  obli^^atory  only  upon  the  consciences  of 
God ;  as  a  means  of  religious  improve-  parties.    Thus  a  man  has  a  perfect  right 
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to  hisli^  to  hiBperaonal  liberty,  and  to  his  mauds.  Onthe  part  of  non^stnteB^the 
property ;  and  he  may  by  force  aasert  and  duty  of  exercising  power  with  modera- 
vindicate  those  rigfatsagamateveiyaggres-  tion  and  mercy  as  well  as  justice.  On 
Bor.  But  he  has  but  an  imperfect  right  the  part  of  subjects,  the  du^  of  obeying 
to  gratimde  for  &vofb  bestowed  on  others,  the  laws  and  supporting  the  mstitudons  oi 
or  to  chari^,  if  he  is  in  want,  or  to  the  society.  On  the  part  of  parents,  the  duty 
affection  of  others,  even  if  he  is  truly  de-  of  maintaining,  educating,  and  otherwise 
serving  of  it  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  providing  for  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
exact  enumeration  of  what  may  be  deem-  physical  improvement  of  their  children, 
ed  die  general  rights  of  mankind,  which  On  the  part  of  children,  the  duty  to  render 
may  not  admit  of  some  exceptions,  or  their  parents  a  just  homage,  love  and  rev- 
which  may  not  be  deemed  capable  of  erence,  to  obey  their  commands,  to  lighten 
modification  under  peculiar  circumstances,  their  labors,  assuage  their  sorrows,  and,  as 
Thus  the  most  ^neral  rights,  which  be-  fkras  may  be  in  their  power,  to  adminis- 
long  to  all  mankmd,  may  be  said  to  be  the  ter  to  their  infirmities,  and  to  support  and 
right  to  life,  to  liberty,  to  property,  and  to  the  succor  them  when  in  poverty.  On  the 
use  of  air,  light,  water,  and  to  the  fruits  part  of  husband  and  wife,  the  duty  to  pro- 
of the  earth.  And  yet,  under  certain  cir-  mote  domestic  peace  and  harmony ;  to  cul- 
cumstances,  life,  and  liberty,  and  property,  tivate  mutual  love  and  forbearance ;  and 
may  jusdy  beiaken  away ;  as,  for  mstance,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  in  sickness 
in  order  to  prevent  crimes,  to  enforce  the  and  in  health,  in  life  and  in  death,  to  be 
rights  of  other  persons,  or  to  secure  the  true,  and  watchful,  and  tender,  as  those 
suety  and  happmess  of  society.  And  in  whom  Gkxi  has  united  in  bonds  of  perma- 
like  manner  the  free  use  of  air,  light  and  nent  obligation  and  sanctity.  And  this 
water,  may  be  interdicted. — ^In  regard  to  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
impeifect  rights,  although  the  sanction  is  of  marriage,  and  som»  of  the  rights  and 
wholly  upon  the  conscience  of  the  party  duties  flowing  finom  iL  Maniace  is  an  in- 
rnider  a  sense  of  religious  respondbility,  stitution,  which  may  properly  be  deemed 
the  obligation  to  perform  the  duties  cor-  to  arise  from  the  law  of  nature.  It  pro- 
responding  to  them  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  motes  the  private  comfort  of  both  parties, 
deemed  as  imperative,  as  if  they  also  pos-  and  especially  of  the  female  sex.  It 
seesed  the  stronj^est  earthly  sanctions :  tends  to  the  procreation  of  the  greatest 
since  they  arise  from  the  commands  of  number  of  healthy  citizens,  and  to  their 
God,  and  are  to  be  done  in  obedience  to  proper  maintenance  and  education.  It 
his  wilL  Eveiy  man  is  therefore  bound  secures  the  peace  of  society,  by  cutting  off 
to  exercise  charity  in  its  largest  sense  ;  to  a  great  source  of  contention,  by  assigning 
be  just,  grateful,  kind  and  Usnevolent ;  to  to  one  man  the  exclusive  right  to  one 
promote  the  general  happiness  ;  to  speak  woman.  It  promotes  the  cause  of  sound 
the  truth  and  to  abstain  from  fids^ood ;  morals,  by  cultivating  domestic  afifectiona 
to  abstain  from  oppression,  anger,  revenge,  and  virtues.  It  distributes  the  whole  of 
hatred,  malice,  slander,  uncluiritableness,  society  into  fiunilies,  and  creates  a  perma- 
persecution,  and  every  other  injurious  act  nent  union  of  interests,  and  -  a  mutual 
or  passion.  These  are  duties,  which  are  ffuardianship  of  the  sAme.  It  binds  chil- 
incumbent  on  him  in  respect  to  all  the  dren  together  by  indissoluble  ties,  and 
human  race.  There  are  others,  again,  adds  new  securities  to  the  good  order  of 
which  arise  firom  peculiar  relations  to  society,  by  connecting  the  happiness  of 
others;  such  are  those,  which  belong  to  the  whole  fiimily  with  the  good  behavior 
him  in  the  character  of  master  or  servant,  of  alL  It  furnishes  additiomd  motives  for 
magistrate  or  subject,  parent  or  child,  bus-  honest  industry  and  economy  in  private 
band  or  wife.  Among  the  duties  of  mas-  life,  ai^d  for  a  deeper  love  of  the  country 
ters  and  servants, we  may  enumerate,  on  the  of  our  buth.  It  has,  in  short,  a  de^  foun- 
partofthe  master, the  duty  to  enjoin  on  ser-  dation  in  all  oar  best  interests,  roelings, 
vants  no  unnecessaiy  labor  or  confine-  sentiments, and  even  sensual  propensities; 
raent,  from  caprice,  or  wantonness,  or  pas-  and  in  Whatever  countiy  it  has  been  in- 
sion ;  to  insult  no  servants  by  hfush,  op-  troduced,  it  has  always  been  adhered  to 
probrious  or  scornful  language ;  to  refuse  with  an  unfeUing  and  increasing  attach- 
themno  harmless  pleasures;  to  promote  ment  Polygamy,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  welfare  by  all  reasonable  means,  seems  utteriy' repugnant  to  the  law  of  na- 
on  the  part  of  servants,  the  duty  to  be  in-  tore.  It  necessaiuy  weakens,  and,  in 
dustrious,  and  punctual  in  the  dischaige  most  cases,  destroys  the  principal  benefits 
of  their  duty,  faithful  and  honest;  and  to  and  good  influences  resulting  fix>m  mar- 
yield  a  ready  obedience  to  all  just  com-  riage.  It  genenites  contests  and  jealousies 
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amoog  wWes;  divides  the  affecdons  of  into  political  sooieties,  but  which  more  nat- 
parents ;  introduces  and  perpetuates  a  vo-  urally  find  a  place  hcaie,  because  they  con- 
iuptuous  caprice.  It  has  a  tendency  to  stitutetheprincipal  grounds  for  such  organ- 
diasolve  the  vigor  of  the  intellectual  &cul-  ization.  Thus  the  right  of  property,  the  ob- 
taea,  and  to  produce  languor  and  indo-  ligation  of  contracted  the  dutv  of  speaking 
lence.  It  stimulates  the  sensual  appetites  the  truth,  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  with  other 
to  an  undue  extent,  and  thus  impairs  the  corresponding  duties,  strictly  ipeaking, 
strength  and  healthiness  of  the  physical  may  Im  perfect  in  a  mere  state  of  nature, 
functions.  It  debases  the  female  sex.  It  without  the  recognition  of  any  fixed  so- 
retarda,  rather  than  advances,  a  healthy  ciety;  for  they  may  exist  and  have  a 
and  numerous  population.  It  weakens  necessary  application  independent  of 
the  motives  to  female  chastity  and  to  ex-  such  society.  But  their  value  and  impor- 
elusive  devotion  to  one  husband.  Be-  tance  are  far  more  felt,  and  fiur  better  pro- 
sides  ;  the  very  equality  in  point  of  num-  vided  for,  in  political  society,  and,  there- 
bers  of  the  sexes  seems  to  point  out  the  fore,  properly  belong  to  the  present 
law  of  God  to  be,  that  one  woman  shall  head. 

be  asragned  to  one  man.  And  in  point  of  1.  The  origin  of  political  society. — 
feet,  the  countries,  where  polygamy  has  The  origin  of  political  society  may  be 
been  allowed,  have  been  uniformly  de-  traced  back  to  the  primitive  establishment 
based,  indolent  and  enervate,  having  nei-  of  families.  From  the  union  of  a  number 
ther  great  physical,  nor  great  intellectual  of  related  families  grew  up  tribes  ;  and 
alnlity.  If  marriage  be  an  institution  de-  from  tribes  graduafly  grew  up  colonies 
rived  firom  the  law  of  nature,  then,  what-  and  nations.  Accidentel  assocuitions  for 
ever  has  a  natural  tendency  to  discourage  offence  or  defence  may,  in  some  instances, 
it,  or  to  destroy  its  value,  is  by  the  same  have  inmxluced  the  first  elements  of  fixed 
law  prohibited.  Hence  we  may  deduce  society  between  strangers ;  and  a  sense  of 
the  criminality  of  fornication,  incest,  adul-  mutual  interest  and  mutual  dependence 
teiy,  seduction,  and  other  lewdness;  al-  may  have  rendered  them  permanent.  Co- 
though  there  are  many  independent  eval  wkh  the  establishment  of  civil  socie- 
grounds,  on  which  such  criminality  may  ties  was  the  origin  of  civil  government 
be  rested.  It  follows  that  the  ri^ht  of  di-  Parents,  from  necessity  as  well  as  from 
voroe  must  be  a  very  limited  nght ;  and  prudence,  exercised,  and  were  admitted 
that  divorces  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of  .  rightfully  to  exercise,  immediate  authority 
nature  except  for  causes  of  a  very  extraor-  and  government  over  their  children  and 
dinary  character.  It  is  manifest,  that  a  pow-  families.  The  patriarch  or  chief  of  a 
er  on  either  side  to  dissolve  the  marriage  tribe,  in  like  manner,  exercised  authority 
at  will,  would  rob  Restate  of  matrimony  of  over  those,  who  were  of  his  blood  and 
many  of  its  principal  blessings  and  advan-  lineage.  And,  silendy,  the  powers  of  rule 
tages.  It  would  deprive  one  of  the  parents  or  jpverament  were  either  divided  as  con- 
ofthe  comfort  and  gratitude  of  the  chil-  venience  or  accident  dictated,  or  were  re- 
dren  of  the  moi-riagc.  .  It  would  defeat  tained  by  the  head,  as  the  common  bond 
the  main  purposes  of  their  union,  and  of  the  union  of  the  whole.  Sometimes, 
weaken  all  domestic  ties  between  parents  indeed,  government  did  or  might  arise 
and  children.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  from  military  associations  for  plunder  or 
restrict^  allowance  of  divorces  has  a  nat-  protection.  And  in  such  cases  the 
oral  tendency  to  preserve  p^ce  and  con-  strongest,  the  most  intelli^nt,  apd  the 
coffd  in  femilies,  by  perpetuating  a  com-  most  enterprising  and  vahant,  were  the 
mon  interest,  and  encouramng  mutual  most  likely,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  in- 
fbrfoearance  and  afi^ction.  By  denying,  trusted  with  the  highest  powers.  The 
except  for  extraordinary  reasons,  the  right  necessity,  in  all  such  cases,  of  prompt  sub- 
of  divorce,  we  discourage,  in  a  proper-  mission  and  obedience,  in  order  to  accom- 
tionate  degree,  the  desire,  as  well  as  die  plish  the  immediate  objects  in  view,  fur- 
means  of  accomplishing  it  Christianity  nished  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  not  just  reason, 
has  confined,  the  right  of  divorce  to  the  for  intrusting  the  leaders  with  sumnuiry 
angle  case  of  adultery  ;  though  the  law  and  despotic  authority. 
c€  nature  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  jus-  2.  Governments,  then,  may  be  prop- 
tify  some  few  other  exception8.-~4.  we  eriy  deemed  to  arise  from  voluntary  con- 
next  come  to  the  duties  of  man  as  a  sent,  or  firom  long  acquiescence  and  pre- 
member  of  political  society.  And,  here,  scription,  or  from  superior  force.  The 
we  shaD  briefly  uneat  of  certain  rights  and  fundamental  objects  of  all  civil  govem- 
duties,  which  may  arise  from  the  law  of  ments  are,  or  ought  to  be,  to  promote  the 
native  independent  of  any  organization  welfiire  and  safety  of  the  whole  society. 
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It  is  obvious,  that  no  single  individual  can  tions ;  by  doubts  as  to    the  tnethod  of 

protect  himself  to  the  same  extent,  or  by  curing  existing  evils;  and  by  the  pereua- 

the  same  means,  as  an  organized  society  sioo,  mat  in  many  instances  the  rorm  of 

or  government   can*  protect  him.    The  government  has    become  so  interwoven 
latter  has  the  powers,  authority,  union  '  with  the  habits  and  institutions  of  the  peo- 

and  resources  of  numbers.     Men  enter,  pie,  that  as  much  mischief  as  good  might 

then,  into  civil  societies  for  the  protection  be  done  by  a  change.    In  the  next  place, 

oftlieir  persons,  and  personal  rights  and  in  every  government,  many  persons  have  a 

property.    In  a  state  of  nature,  if  either  direct  and  positive  interestm  preserving  the 

be  invaded,  the  only  redress  is  by  tlie  ap-  government  as  it  is,  and  even  in  perpetu- 

plication  of  positive  force  by  the  individ-  ating  its  very  qorruptions.    They  may  be 

ual,  who  is  iniured.    But  under  the  estab-  a  favored  class,  enjoying  peculiar  privi- 

lishment  of  civil  government^  the  redress  leges,    ranks,    or  patronage  ;   they  may 

is  taken  from  the  individual,  and  is  admin-  have  their  whole  property  and  importance 

istered  by  the  government  itself  through  involved  in  the  existence  of  the  present 

its  own  functionaries,  and  according  to  state    of  things.    In  the  next  place,  the 

its  regulations,  and  by  the  authority  and  actual  moral  and  intellectual  power,  and 

jfbrce  of  numbers.    The  entering  into  civil  even  physical  power,  of  the  state  in  its 

society,  therefore,  necessarily,  or,  at  least,  present  organization,  may  be  so  combiu- 

naturally,   induces  the   surrender  of  all  ed  in  the  structure  of  the  government, 

those  private  rights,  which  are  indispen-  that  they  may  present  insuperable  barriers 

sable  for  the  good  order,  peace  and  safety  to  any  change.    If,  for  instance,  the  whole 

of  the  whole  society.  And,  indeed,  unless  of  the  privileffed  classes  should  happen 

some  surrender  of  powers  and  riffhts  were  to  be  tne  onfy  educated  persons  in  the 

made,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  nation ;  if  the  whole  priesthood  should 

regular  government,  since   each  person  depend  upon  the  government  for  its  in- 

would  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased,  fluence  and   support,  and    its  exclusive 

and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  lawful  patronage  and  privileges  ;  if  the  whole 

authority  on  one  side  to  give  a  rule,  or,  on  wealth  of  the  community  should  be  lodged 

the  other  side,  any  duty  of  obedience,  in  few  hands,  and  those  few  should  be  the 

Civil  government,  dien,  may  be  properlv  veiy  heads  of  the  ffovemment }   if  the 

said  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  such  del-  mihtaiy  power  shoiud  be  so  oi^ganized, 

egated  powers,  as  are  proper  or  necessaiy  that  it  could  scarcely  find  the  means,  or 

fo^  the  safety,  protection  and  happiness  of  possess  the  power,  to  act  except  under  the 

the  whole  conununity«    And  civil  liberty  existing  arrangements ; — in  any,  and  in  all 

may  be  said  to  consist  in  not  being  re-  of  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that 

strained  by  any  laws,  which  are  not  con-  there  would  be  immense  difficulties  in  in- 

ducive  to  the  public  welfare.    We  some-  troducing  any  fundamental  and  salutary 

times  see  governments  existing,  in  which  change.     It    could  scarcely  take  place 

these  objects  are  but  imperfectly  obtained,  but  upon  some  general  convulsion,  which 

and  ask  ourselves,  why  they    are    not  should  break  asunder   all  the  common 

chansed.     There    are    several   reasons,  ties  of  society.    But  it  may  be  asked,  as 

which  may  help  us  to  a  just  understanding  civil  government  is  formed  by  the  whole 

of  the  facts,  and  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  people,  whether  it  can  ever  be  jusdy  alter- 

solve  the  inquiry,  how  it  should  happen,  ed,  except  by  the  will  of  the  whole.    If 

that  governments  should  fail  of  attaining  by  the  will  of  the  whole  be  meant  the 

the  very  objects,  on  which  they  are  found-  will  of  each  individual  singly,  it  may  be 

ed,  and  vet  be  supported  by  the  acquies-  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  by  en- 

cence  of  the  people.    In  the  fint  place,  in  tering  into  society,  men  necessarily  en- 

every  government,  there  are  many  persons,  gage  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the 

who  obey  from  mere  prejudice,  or  the  majority,  since  unanimity  in  all  matters 

habit  of  obedience,  and  from  an  inherent  of  civil   polity   is   impracticable.     The 

indisposition    to  contemplate    any  thing  will  of  the  majority  or  the  will  of  the 

otherwise  than  as  it  at   present  exists,  minority  must  govern.    If  the  latter,  by  a 

They  do  not  stop  to  consider,  whether  it  can  veto,  can  stop  all  measures,  the  majority 

be  made  better  or  not.    They  are  content,  are  governed  by  them.    All  reasoning*and 

from  a  vis  intrtuE,  to  let  things  remain  as  all  principle,  therefore,  unavoidably  lead 

they  are.    In  the  next  platie,  those  whose  to  the  result,  that  the  will  of  the  majority 

obedience  is  governed  by  reason,  are  often  must  be  deemed  the  will  of  the  whole  for 

persuaded  to  ol)edience  by  the  conscious-  all  practical  purposes ;  and  as  the  interests 

ness  of  their  own  inability  to  procure  suits-  of  the  whole  society  require  this^  it  is  bind- 

ble  changes ;  by  the  dread  ofcivil  commo-  ing  on  every  part  of  it 
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3b  The  origin  of  pvoperty.  One  of  the  at  most,  gives  only  a  present  and  tempo- 
great  objects  of  politicfu  society  is  the  pro-  nry  right,  during  such  occupancy.  Otb- 
tection  of  property  ;  and  many  learned  ere,  again,  found  it  upon  the  very  equality 
djscaasious  nave  ndLen  place  as  to  the  on-  of  aU  mankind,  and  contend  that,  as  God 
gin  and  nature  of  property.  Some  things  has  given  all  things  for  the  use  and  neces- 
are  of  common  and  universal  use  by  ul  sities  of  all,  each  may  appropriate  to 
fismkind,  and  to  such  use  all  mankind  himself  whatever  is  proper  to  satisfy  those 
have  an  equal  right  Such,  ^nerally  necessities.  But,  even  here,  he  must  leave 
^leaking,  are  (as  we  have  seen)  air,  water,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  oth- 
and  light  Other  things  belong,  exclusive-  en ;  and  they  may  take,  of  the  stores  so 
ly,  to  one  or  more  persons,  and  no  others  appropriated,  enough  to  supply  their  own 
have  a  ri^t  to  intermeddle  with,  possess,  necessities.  The  truth,  however,  seems 
or  enjoy  them.  Such  an  exclusive  right  to  be,  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  each  man 
in  things  is  called  oropofy.  How  did  such  actually  appropriates  to  himself  whatever 
a  right  ori^nate  *  It  is  plain,  that,  in  a  he  desires,  and  can  get ;  and  he  then  holds 
mere  slate  of  nature,  no  man  could  insist,  it  oy  the  tit)e  of  die  strongest ;  and  no 
that  he  poasessed  any  such  exclusive  right  other  person  respects  his  titfe  any  longer 
to  things  in  ceneral ;  for,  if  one  possessed  than  it  can  be  so  maintained,  though  no 
it,  all  would  equally  possess  it,  which  one  can  show  a  better  tide  to  it.  As  soon 
would  be  the  same  as  to  affirm  its  non-ex-  as  families  are  formed,  the  necessity  of 
istence.  The  earth,  and  its  various  fruits,  providing  for  their  own  mutual  comforts 
heitnge  and  trees ;  the  various  inferior  an-  and  wants,  gradually  leads  them  to  h(Murd 
imals,  such  as  birds,  fishes,  and  beasts,  ei-  up  and  appropriate  food,  and  other  things^ 
ther  for  food,  or  covering,  or  pleasure,  or  for  future  use.  The  convenience,  and, 
labor,  seem  alike  to  belong  to  all  mankind,  sometimes,  the  necessity  of  an  interchange 
and  are  for  the  use  of  all  To  a  limited  of  commodities  with  other  families,  of 
extent,  possession  and  use  of  a  thing  must,  which  each  has  a  superfluity,  leads  to  an 
indeed,  confer  a  teznporaiy  or  permanent  increased  accumuIaUon.  Possession  and 
ownenhip.  I(  for  instance,  a  man  stands  power  are  the  guardians  of  these  gathered 
or  lies  on  a  pellicular  spot  of  ground,  dur-  stores;  and  a  sense  of  convenience  and 
ing  the  time  of  such  occupation,  he  must  mutual  interest  induces  every  femily  to  rc- 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  occupa-  gard  with  respect  the  commodities  in  pos- 
tion,  for  it  is  indispensable  for  his  imme-  session  of  the  other.  Thus  the  first  rudi- 
diate  use,  and  no  other  person  can  show  a  ments  of  exclusive  property  begin  in  the 
better  right  to  it  So  ir  he  gathers  fruit,  feet  of  actual  possession  and  power,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  it,  no  other  per-  the  tide  gains  strength  and  permanence 
son  can  have  a  better  right  to  eat  it  than  fiom  a  sense  of  the  beneficial  results  to  the 
himself;  and  he  must,  therefore,  have  an  interests  of  all  the  neighborhood,  and,  iilti- 
excluaive  right,  because  it  is  necessary  to  mately,  to  the  whole  society,  with  which 
the  use.  But  if  he  does  not  hold  the  fruit  each  femily  and  tribe  are  connected.  The 
to  eat  it  at  present,  but  lays  it  aside  for  fo-  advantages  of  the  admission  of  such  an 
ture  consumption,  his  riffht  to  the  exclu-  exclusive  right  are  soon  felt  by  all  reflect- 
aive  use  of  it  is  not  so  clear ;  it  is  some-  ing  minds,  and  gradually  prepare  the  way 
what  more  remote ;  it  does  not  turn  upon  for  a  more  solemn  recognition  of  it  It  is 
immediate  possession,  and  immediate  use.  perceived,  that  its  tendency  is  to  increase 
It  may  be  said,  that  he  has,  by  his  labor,  the  products  of  the  earth,  by  cre^ng  in- 
gathered  it,  and  therefore  he  has  a  superi-  ducements  to  plant,  when  the  planter  is 
or  title  to  it.  But,  though  his  labor  is  his  secured  in  his  exclusive  right  to  the  harvest 
own,  it  does  not  foUow,  that,  because  he  It  also  improves  the  comforts  and  conve- 
besiows  it  upon  another  thing,  he  thereby  niences  of^life,  and  introduces  a  fit  distribu- 
acquires  any  exclusive  ownership  in  that  tion  of  labor ;  and  it  cuts  off  a  great 
thing.  It  may  be  extremely  inconvenient,  source  of  peipetual  contest  and  warfiu^ 
and,  perhi^is,  even  Injurious  to  the  com-  amonc  those,  who  would,  otherwise,  be 
mon  claims  of  others,  that  he  should  so  strug^ing  for  the  common  prize.  In  the 
bestow  his  labor  upon  it  Hiey  are  not,  ordinary  course  of  thincs,  movables,  such 
therefore,  bound  to  respect  any  claim  as  firuits,  and  flocks,  and  herds,  and  fishes^ 
founded  upon  such  labor.  Some  penons  first  become  property.  Land  rarely  be- 
found  the  right  of  propertr  upon  a  pre-  comes  permanent  property  until  a  much 
somed  or  tacit  consent  of  all  mankmd,  later  TOriod  in  the  histoiy  of  nations, 
which  is  a  mere  theory,  and  wholly  un-  4.  But,  whatever  ma^  be  the  origin  of 
supported  by  any  universal  fiustB.  Othen  the  right  to  property,  it  is  very  certain,  that» 
found  it  upon  mere  occupancy;  but  that,  as  it  la  now  recognised  and  enforced,  ut  is 
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a  creature  of  civil  government  Whatev-  words,  the  duty  of  performing  them,  may, 
er  right  a  man  mav  have  to  prope;-ty,  it  indeed,  be  deduced  firom  the  plainest-  ele- 
does  not  follow,  that  he  has  a  right  to  ments  of  natural  law, — that  is,  if  such 
transfer  that  right  to  another,  or  to  trans-  contracts  are  just  and  moraL  and  founded 
mit  it,  at  his  decease,  to  his  children,  or  uponmutudity  ofconsidersoon.  It  is  in- 
heirs.  The  natur^  and  extent  of  his  own-  dispensable  to  the  social  intercourse  of 
ership ;  the  modes  in  which  he  may  dis-  mankind.  It  is  conformable  to  the  will 
pose  of  it ;  the  course  of  descent,  and  dis-  of  God,  which  requires  all  men  to  deal 
trJbution  of  it  upon  his  death ;  and  the  with  good  &ith,  and  truth,  and  nncerity, 
remedies  for  the  redress  of  any  violation  in  their  intercourse  with  others.  It  is  in- 
of  it,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  alto-  dispensable,  in  order  to  prevent  injuries  to 
ge^er,  the  result  of  the  positive  institu-  others,  whose  acts,  and  interests,  and  prop- 
tions  of  society.  Accordingly,  we  find  eity,  may  depend  upon  a  strict  fulfilment 
that,  in  different  nations,  all  these  subjects  of  such  contracts.  But,  in  a  state  of  na- 
are  regulated  in  very  difierent  manners,  ture,  the  obligation  of  contracts,  however 
In  some  nations,  all  the  cluldren  inherit  perfect  in  itself,  cannot  ordinarily  be  en- 
the  property,  upon  the  death  of  theances-  forced  upon  the  other  contracting  party  to 
tor ;  in  others,  the  eldest  son  only.  In  its  just  extent  The  only  remedy  is  poei- 
some,  there  is  power  to  dispose  of  the  tive'  force ;  and  this,  in  many  cases,  is  im- 
whole,  or  of  a  part  only,  by  will  and  tes-  practicable,  and  is  generally  inconvenient 
tament ;  in  others,  this  power  has  been  The  institution  of  political  society  brings 
denied.  In  some,  the  duration  of  the  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  phyacal  power 
ri^ht  of  pro|)erty  is  perpetual ;  in  others^  of  the  whole  in  aid  of  the  natural  obliga- 
it  IS  limited.  In  some,  it  may  be  alienat-  tion  of  contracts.  The  remedy  is  general- 
ed  at  all  times,  and  in  perpetuity ;  in  oth-  ly  peaceable,  perfect  and  easy.  But  it 
ers,  the  power  of  alienation  is  restiained.  mav  be  naturaUy  asked,  what  contracts  are 
In  some,  lonff  possession  confers  tide ;  in  really  obli|;atoiy.  The  true  answer,  in 
others,  it  cOnrers  none.  Above  all,  the  ca-  civil  societies,  is,  all  such  contracts  as  the 
pacity  to  dispose  of  property  is  variously  law  of  the  land  declares  to  be  obligatory, 
regulated  by  civil  institutions.  It  is  obvi-  or  of  which  it  permits  the  obligation  to  be 
ous,  that  idiots,  and  madmen,  and  infimts,  enforced.  The  true  answer,  independent 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  prop-  of  "the  positive  recognitions  of  civd  socie- 
erty,  since  they  have  no  rational  discretion,  ty,  is,  all  such  contracts  as  are  moral,  just, 
But  at  what  period  of  life  shall  a  man  be  practicable,  and  have  not  been  eztinguish- 
deemed  to  possess  such  discretion  ?  At  ed  in  any  lawful  manner.  Contracts 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  veara  of  age  ?  which  are  immoral,  or  which  have  result- 
Shall  it  eqiially  apply,  at  all  timee^  to  both  ed  from  fraud  or  oppresRion  ;  contracts 
sexes,  under  ail  changes  of  condition  ?  In  which  require  impossiole  things,  or  are  re- 
all  nations,  some  peculiar  regulations  have  pugnant  to  natural  justice ;  or  which  are 
been  adopted  to  settie  these  questions^  founded  in  essential  mistakes,  as  to  per- 
which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  it  would  not  sons,  characters,  or  things ;  or  v^hich  in- 
be  easy  to  settie  by  any  unifi)rm  and  fixed  volve  the  breach  of  other  paramount  obli- 
rule.  Thepowerof  disposing  of  proper-  gations;  cannot,  upon  the  principles  of 
ty  is  sometimes  allowed  at  eighteen,  some-  eternal  justice,  be  obligatoiy. 
times  at  twenty-one,  sometimes  at  twenty-  6.  Without  ^oing  more  at  large  into  the 
five,  and  sometimes  at  thirty  yeara  of  age.  oriffin  and  objects  of  political  society,  it 
It  is  sometimes  permitted  to  married  wo-  vriu  be  seen,  that  these  objects  require  die 
men,  but  it  is  more  commonly  dienied  to  delegation  (as  has  been  already  intimated) 
them.  Who  can  say,  which  of  these  pe-  of  certain  pnowers  and  authorities  to  those, 
riods  is  the  true  one,  or  which  of  these  who  are  to  administer  the  government 
privileges  is  the  pro])er  one  ?  The  ends  required  are  the  preservation  of 
5.  Another  great  object  of  society  is  the  the  general  lights  and  the  general  welftre 
protection,  not  only  of  property  in  ihingSt  of  the  community ;  and  the  means  to  ac- 
but  pf  property  (if  we  may  so  say)  in  ac-  complish  these  ends  must  be  given  by  the 
tiona,  A  great  portion  of  the  business  of  express  or  implied  assent  of  the  governed, 
human  society  is  founded  upon  contracts,  The  civil  powers,  which,  in  every  well 
express  or  implied ;  and  these  contracts,  constituted  society,  seem  indispensable  for 
especially  in  modem  times,  constitute  the  this  purpose,  are  the  legislative,  executive 
bulk  of  die  fortunes  and  acquisitions  of  and  judicial  poweis.  In  order  to  secure 
many  persons,  from  the  humblest  mechan-  the  safety  ana  happiness  of  the  society,  it 
ic  up  to  the  most  opulent  stockholder,  is  uidispensable,  that  there  should  bo  some- 
The  obligation  of  contrapts,  or,  in  other  where  lodged  a  power  to  make  laws  for 
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the  ponis^iineDt  of  wrongs,  and  for  the  people.    This  would  be  a  pure  democra- 

prorecdon  of  rights,  and  for  the  promotion  cy.    But  it  is  obvious,  that  thouch  possi- 

of  the  peace,  health  and  good  order  of  the  ble,  in  an  exact  sense  it  is  scarce^  practi- 

society.      And,  as  there  is  a  perpetual  cable ;  for  all  the  people  of  even  a  small 

cbanse  in  human  afikirs,  and  laws  and  in-  territory  can  rarely  be  assembled ;  some 

sututiODS,  which  are  adapted  to  one  age  are  will  be  absent  from  accidental  circum- 

frequently  unfit  for  another,  there  must  stances   of  illness,  and   age,  and  mors 

exist  in  the  government  a  power  to  alter,  pressing  duties.     And,  probably,  in  no 

amend  and  modify  existing  laws ; — ^and,  as  society  whatever  were  these  powers  ever, 

human  legislation  must  necessarily  be  im-  in  fact,  exercised  by  the  whole  people,  in 

perfect,  the  power  to  improve  it  may  al-  any  single  assembly  ;  for  idiots,  madmen, 

ways  be  presumed  to  be  useful,  since  ex-  infants,  have  been  univeisally  excluded ; 

perience  oflen  points  out  mistakes  and  de-  and  married  women,  and  persons  guilty 

ficiencies.  The  power  of  legislation  must,  of  crimes,  have  been  usually  excluded. 

therefore,  in  its  nature,  include  the  power  The  most  simple  form,  in  which  the  pow- 

of  abolishing,  as  well  as  of  enacting  laws,  ers  of  govemmetit  have  ever  been  actual- 

Again,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  society  ly  administered,  probablv  is  by  a  majority 

must  require  expenses  to  be  incurred,  and  of  that  part  of  the  people,  which  has  ac- 

revenues  to  be  raised  to  defray  tliose  ex-  tually  been  assembled  for  such  a  purpose. 

penses,  the  power  of  taxation  naturally  And  this  is,  in  fact,  though  in  its  humblest 

belongs  to  the  power  of  legislation,  as  a  form,  a  delegation  of  the  sovereign  power 

means  to  accomplish  the  appropriate  ends  of  the  whole,  since  it  intrusts  the  authority 

of  society.    But,  if  laws  exist,  they  soon  of  the  whole  to  the  part,  which  is  asaein- 

become  a  dead  letter,  unless  obedience  to  bled.    It  is  also,  though  in  its  humblest 

them  can  be  enforced ;  for  it  is  found  that  form,  a  representative  government ;  for  the 

moral  obligation  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  whole  are  represent^  by  those,  who  are 

ensure  a  perfect  performance  of  duty,  present    We  ordinarily  call  such  a  gov- 

The  existence  of  an  executive  authority,  emment  a  democraai,  or  government  of 

to  which  is  intrusted  the  due  and  vigilant  the  whole  people.    But  in  societies,  which 

execution  of  the  laws,  seems  indispensa-  are  composed  of  large  masses  of  popula- 

ble.    And,  as  controversies  may  arise,  in  tion,  such  a  form  of  government  is  un- 

a  great  variety  of  cases,  as  to  what  is  the  wieldy,  and  burthensome,  and  inefficient 

right  of  one  party,  and  the  duty  of  auoth-  The  people  are,  therefore,  driyen  to  a 

er;  whether  property  belongs  to  one  party,  delegation  of  their  authori^to  a  smallelr 

or  to  another;  whether  a  contract  has  or  number  of  persons,  who  can  act  as  their 

has  not  been  performed ;  whether  a  wrong  representatives  in  the  discharge  of  the 

has  or  has  not  been  done;    whether  a  legislative,  executive  and  judiciaf functions. 

crime  has  or  has  not  been  committed, — ^it  Sometimes  all  these  powers  are  concen* 

seems  also  mdispensable,  that  a  power  tred  in  a  single  person ;  and  then  the 

should  exist,  whose  jurisdiction  should  ex-  govemment  assumes  the  form  of  a  pure 

tend  over  all  controversies  of  this  sort,  and  despotism;  sometimes  they  are  all  exer- 

should  finally  decide  upon  them.    This  cised  by  one  and  the  same  select  body. 

power  is  the  judicial  power ;  and  its  free,  composed  of  a  few  select  persons,  and 

independent  and  honest  exercise  is  as  im-  then  the  government  is,  in  form,  a  pure 

portant  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  so-  aristocracy.     Sometimes  the  powers  are 

ciety,  as  eitlierof  the  other  two.   In  short,  divided,  and  distributed  among  various 

without  a  due  administration  of  civil  and  functionaries,  and  then  the  government 

crimina!  justice,  society  is,  and  can  be,  of  becomes  A  mixed  form  of  government 

little  value.    The  merit  of  every  govern-  If  the  executive  power,  in  such  a  case,  is 

ment  must,  therefore,  be  subjected  to  this,  delegated  to  a  smgle  person,  it  is  then 

as  the  truest  test  of  its  real  excellence.  called  a  monarchy^  or  a  limited  monartb^. 

7.  In  what  manner  these  various  pow-  If  the  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a 

ers,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  are  select  body  of  men,  it  is  called  an  aristoc- 

to  be  exercised,  and  to  what  functionaries  racy  or  limited  aristocracv.    If  the  execu- 

tbey  are  to  be  intrusted,  depends  upon  tive  power  is  exercised  by  a  magistrate 

the  particular  organization  of  each  society  elected  by  the  people  from  time  to  time, 

or  nation,  or  what  is  usually  called  its  and  removable  by  the  people,  it  is  somQ- 

form    or    constitution    of   government  times,  though  not,  perhaps,  with  perfect 

Where  the  society  is  small  and  within  a  accuracy,  called  a  republic^  or  a  hmtUd  re- 

Tery  limited  extent  of  territory,  it  is  pos-  public,    I(  in  a  monarchy,  the  power  of 

A&Ie  to  have  them  all  exercised  in  an  as-  legislation  is  shared  by  the  representatives 

sembly  of  the  whole  people  by  the  whole  of  the  people,  it  is  called  a  mtrecf  momarcky  ; 
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if  in  an  aristocracy  it  is  so  shared,  it  is  to  himself  to  other  men,  and  to  politi- 

called  a  mixed  arisheraey ;  if  in  a  repub-  cal   society.     The  consideration  of  the 

Uc,  it  is  called  a  npresentative  r^^ubUe.  rights  and  duties  of  nations  to  each  other, 

But  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  forms  cf  and  of  their  external  sovereignty,   and 

government  may  be  variously  mixed  to-  independence,  and  equality,  belongs  to 

Sither  by  delegations  and  limitations  of  another  head,  that  of  law  of  nations.    (See 

e  'executive,    legislative   and  judicial  JfaiiorUy  Lmo  of.) 

povfrers^  in  different  proportioAiB ;  and  the  '  Naturai.  Philosopht.    (See  PkUoiO' 

actual  structure  of  eveiy  government  de-  phy,  MituraL) 

pending  upon  the  choice,  or  necessities,  or  Naturai.  Relioion.  (See  Rdigion.) 
prejudices,  or  accidental  combinations,  of  Natural  State  of  Man  is  frequently 
each  society,  they  do  not  amnit  of  any  used  as  synonymous  with  the  state  of 
determinate  clasnfications.  But,  what-  man  previous  to  the  growth  of  civilization, 
ever  be  the  form  of  the  government,  the  in  which  he  is  considered  by  some  as  en- 
aggregate  exercise  of  the  legislative^  ex-  tifely  rude,  by^  others  as  possessing  the 
ecutive  and  judicial  powers  constitutes  relics  of  inteUigence,  derived  from  a  prior 
what  is  commonly  called  the  internal  and  better  state.  Some  consider  him  as 
soverugnty  of  a  nation*  having  begun  in  a  rude  state,  but  as  assist- 
8.  From  the  nature  and  objects  of  civil  ed  in  the  first  steps  of  his  intellectual 
government,  we  deduce  not  only  the  progress  by  inspirations  or  revelations 
ririits,  but  the  duties  of  magistracy,  from  Divine  Providence,  vnthout  which. 
These,  of  coune,  depend  upon  the  nature  notwithstanding  liis  faculties,  fitted  fiir 
of  the  functions,  which  belong  to  the  par-  high  improvement,  he  would  have  been 
ticular  department,  legislative,  executive,  at  first  more  destitute  even  than  the  brutes, 
or  judicial.  All  magistrates  are  responsi-  This  view  is  w;ell  represented  and  defend- 
ble  to  God  for  the  due  and  honest  dis-  ed,  among  other  works,  in  Richard 
chaige  of  their  duty ;  and,  in  republican  Wliately's  introductory  Lectures  on  Po- 
forms  of  government,  these  magistrates  litical  Economy  (London,  1831).  The 
are  also  made,  in  some  shape,  direcdy  or  expression  natunu  sUde^  if  intended  to 
indlrecti^,  r^ponsible  to  the  people,  designate  the  state  best  fitted  to  the  nature 
Every  civil  government  is  bound  to  pro-  of  man,  is  ill  applied  to  savage  life,  not- 
mote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  com-  vyithstandiny  the  poets'  dreams  of  a  sold- 
merce  and  manuftctures,  as  conducive  to  en  a^  of  mnocent  ignorance,  and  the 
the  strength  and  happiness  of  the  people,  revenes  of  philosophers  like  Rousseau 
Every  government  is  bound  to  protect  upon  a  state  of  savage  virtue,  tmcomipled 
the  persons,  the  personal  riffhts  ana  prop-  by  the  vices  of  civilization.  We  beheve 
erty  of  its  citizens  from  violation  and  in-  that  man's  natural  state  is  that  of  society, 
jury.  Every  government  is  bound  to  in  a  physical,  as  well  as  in  a  moral,  point 
establish  courts  of  justice,  to  provide  for  of  view,  and  that  man,  in  the  savage  state, 
the  {)uniBhment  of  crimes,  to  enforce  the  is  no  more  in  a  natural  condition  than  a 
obligation  of  legal  contracts,  to  encour-  pine  tree  which  is  found  growing  near 
age  marriages,  to  prohibit  immorality,  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Alps, 
to  cultivate  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  where  it  is  stunted  to  the  height  of  two  or 
to  aUow  a  fi«e  exereise  of  religious  wor-  three  feet  The  characteristic  trait  of 
ship,  and  a  fiiee  expression  of  reli^ous  maninhis(socalied)nafwYi{«to(e,or,rath- 
o{nnlon,  so  fiur  as  it  is  not  inconsistent  er,  brute  state,  is  improvidence,  which  re- 
witfa  the  public  peace  and  safety.  Every  duces  him  almost  to  a  level  vrith  the 
government  may  impose  oaths  or  other  brutes,  and  effectually  prevents  bis  pro- 
solenm  afilrmations,  appealing  to  the  con-  gross  towards  civilization ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
sciences  of  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  as-  ous  fiict,  that  none  of  the  savage  tribes 
certaining  the  truth  of  facts,  or  to  secure  with  which  modem  travellera  have  made 
the  just  performance  of  duties.  It  may,  us  acquainted,  have  shovm  any  tendency 
therefore,  reasonably  require,  that  witp-  to  intellectual  advancement  in  the  course 
nesses  diould  be  sworn,  or  otherwise  of  centuries,  unless  brought  into  frequent 
solemnly  bound  to  testify  the  truth ;  and  contact  with  civilized  races— a  fact  which 
it  may  also  reasonably  require  parties  certainly  is  a  strong:  aiviunent  for  those 
to  take  promissoi-y  oaths  and  affirmations  who  ascribe  the  beginnmg  of  civilization 
for  the  foture  discharge  of  official  and  to  the  direct  interference  and  assistanoe  of 
other  duties.  And  here  ends  our  imper-  Providence.  (See  CSviUzaUon.) 
foct  dteleh  of  some  of  tiie  leaJIa^  princi-  Natubx  ;  a  word  of  vast  and  various 
pies  of  natural  law,  in  their  pncdosl  ap-  signification.  In  its  most  extensive  mean- 
plication  to  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  ing,  it  denotes  the  worid,  tiie  universe ;  in 
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flhoit,  the  creation;  hence  it  comprises  ciystallization,  precisely  that  mathemflydcal 
both  the  physical  worid  and  the  spiritual,  figure  which  constitutes  her  model.    (See 
88  both  are  created.    Those  philosophers.  Copy.)  Tliough  the  angles  are  exact,  tnere 
ancient  and  modem,  ^o  consider  God  is  always  some  side  larger  than  the  others, 
as  inseparably  connected  with  the  universe.  Nature,  Phii.osopht  of.    The  €rer- 
to  which  his  animating  breath  gives  life,  man  ATahirj^iiUosopkie   is   veiy  different 
include  even  him .  under  the  idea  of  nature,  from  the  Enghsh  natwralphSoaophy,  Thjfi 
In  fiict,  diey  hare  not  unfiequently  con-  latter  is  termed,  by  the  Germans,  PhfBUc^ 
fiMmded  God  with  the  laws  and  princi-  or  IMvarhtnde,    The  philosophy  of'^na- 
pies  of  nature.*    But  the  Christian  ex-  ture,  in  the  German  sense,  is  an  investiga- 
preesefl,  bv  natwrt^  in  its  most  e^nsive  tion  of  its  inmost  principles,  such  as  Uie 
meaniiy,  the  tmfeerye,  as  contradistinguish-  great  question  of  me  connexion  between 
ed  to  Gody  the  Creator.    In  another  ajp-  matter  and  mind,  either  in  the  case  of 
plication  of  the  word,  naivirt  is  contradis-  the  individual  man,  or  of  the  connexion 
tio^oished  to  asri^  and  agnifies  everything  between  God  and  the  outward  univerBe, 
which  is  not  artificial,  not  purpoeety  pro-  and  other  questions  of  this  soil,  tiie  rid- 
duced  or  practised  ^ith  rererence  to  rules  dies  that  have  always  vexed  the  human 
of  art    In  this  sense,  we  speak  of  a  nofu-  undentanding.  Natural  philosophy  (P%9- 
nd  poet,  or  artist,  prcMlucts  of  nofure,  &c.  tit)  is  the  great  instrument  of  the  pbiloso- 
It  must  be  observed  here,  that,  in  many  ph^  of  nature,  furnishing  it  with  the  ma- 
cases^  it  is  veiy  difiScuh  to  draw  the  exact  tenals  fipom  which  its  conclusions  must  be 
limit  between  nature  and  art    J^atvardl  is  drawn.     Such  speculations,  even  if  not 
also  used  in  contradistinction  to  taught^  or  likely  to  lead  to  any  satisftctoiy  results, 
eoimmumcaUd ;  thus  we  speak  of  nahand  are  yet  not  to  be  hastily  condemned.  One 
powertj  in  contradistinction  to  the  ability  of  the  strongest  proofi  of  the  elevation  of 
acquired  by  education,  and  natural  rdt-  which  man  is  capable,  is  his  perpetual 
gum,  or  that  which  man  is  supposed  to  striving  to  rise  aoove  the  field  of^  ordi- 
acquire  &om  observation  of  himself  and  nary  observation,  to  ^  pass  the  flaming 
the  creation  around  him,  in  contradistinc-  bounds  of  space  and  time,"  and,  in  spite 
tion  to  potUive  religion,  or  such  as  is  re-  of  the  weakness  of  mortality,  to  explore 
vealed,  and  establisned  by  special  circum-  the  al^ss  of  the  infinite  and  tiie  everkurt- 
stances.     The  term  na&iral  rtligion  has  ing.    If  we  take  the  word  naturt  in  its 
been  used,  also,  in  a  very  dififerent  sense,  most  comprehensive  sense,  as  embracing. 
It  means,  sometimes,  that  polytheism  which  the  whole  of  existence,  it  will  include 
is  founded  on  die  worship  of  the  deified  man  both  as  a  spiritual  and  a  material  he- 
powers  of  nature.     According  to  some,  in^ ;  so  that  the  philosophy  of  nature,  in 
all  polytheism  has  such  an  origin.    In  the  this  sense,  will  embiace  all  the  depim- 
narrowest  sense,  fiodire  means  the  peculiar  ments  of  philosophy.    In  its  more  com- 
character  of  the  various  objects  or  nature  mon  sense,  however,  it  has  a  more  limited 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  given  above.    In  meaning,  and   is  contradistinguished  to 
this  Implication,  it  is  often  used  fbr  char-  tnteUedual  philosophy.    While  this  latter 
aeter  only,  and  we  even  speak  of  the  strives  to  investi^^  the  essential  princi- 
"  nature  of  God."  In  reference  to  men,  no-  pies  of  religion,  morality,  law,  the  philos- 
fare  is  very  fi^equentiy  used  for  the  physical  ophy  of  nature  seeks  for  the  ultimate  ele- 
ooQstitution,  and  moral  dispoention,  of  an  ments  of  what  is  generally  termed  natural 
individual.    In  theology,  the  word  nature  scitnce.    The  origin  of  this  philosophy  of 
k  often  used ;  thus  men  speak  of  the  nature  is  to  lie  looked  fbr  among  the 
^divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,"  of  Greeks,  where  Pythagoras  presented  his 
the  ''natural  state  of  man,"  &c.    In  the  views  of  it  in  a  mathematical  form.    The 
fine  arts,  nature  often  means  the  success-  term  itself  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
fbl  imitation  of  nature ;  but,  with  artists  the  PkHosopkuz  naturalis  Principia  math- 
of  a  higher  order,  nature  does  not  signify  ematica  of  Newton,  althouffh  Newton  him- 
a  mere  copy,  but,  as  it  were,  the  expres-  self  advised  the  students  of  natural  science 
flion  of  the  ideal  of  nature,  at  which  she  to  avoid  this  sort  of  speculation.    Schel- 
aims  in  aH  her  formations,  yet  without  ling  must  be  considered  as  the  reviver  of 
reaching  it,  as  she  never  produces,  in  the  philosophy  of  nature  in  Germany,  and 
•  JVatvra  est  prmc^imim  ^  causa  eficUns  om-  has  been  followed  by  many  others,  partic- 
mum  rerum  naturalxum,  mo  ttnsu  a  veterUmt  ularlv  Oken.     Although,  as  we  have  said, 
fkUosopkit  atm  Deo  eonjundebaiur,     Cic.  De  y^^  do  not  Consider  such  inquiries  as  un- 
N^j^  Deor.,  Lib  L  e  ^^ /^P^-f  ^f  suitable  exercises  of  the  human  mind,  we 
Lii.  U,  c.  22  and  32.    To  define  luUura  by  ref-  r  -  /•            j     •  •       -u     ^w*»...«.II.^.wi, 
mc«u>tfae  7«f  naim-aU,  canbaidly  b«  cJnaid.  ««  (jF  /~"*  adminng  the  extravagwices 
ered  very  plaloiophical.  to  which  they  have,  m  many  cases,  led  the 
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German  philosopheis.     Deprived  of  the  stone.    A  naumachiaf  built  b^  Auguatus, 

subjects  which  exercise  the  activity  of  man  was  1800  feet  long  and  200  wide,  and  was 

in  me  states,  the  Germans  have  pushed  capable  of  containing  50  ships  with  three 

their  speculations,  in  many  branches  of  banks  of  oars,  besides  many  small  vessels, 

philosophical  science,  beyond  all  reasona-  They  were  suddenly  laid  under  water  by 

Die  limits,  and  not  unfrequently  lost  them-  means  of  subterraneous  canals,  so  that  tlie 

selves  in  a  wilderness  of  wOrds,  reminding  ships  were  i-aised  at  once  from  the  dry 

us  of  the  remark  of  G^the's  Mephistoph-  floor  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 

eUs:  The  water  was  usually  brought  Irom  the 

Denn  eben  too  BegHjfefehlefx,  "^^^l  "^^F.  ^^^^^^  *«   fummu^  were 

Da  gteUt  ein  W^  ^rrechim  ZeU  nch  tin,  usually  built,  but  someUmes  from  aque- 

_       .      .-      ^  .  ducts.    The  TiaumocAiant,  or  persons  who 

i'^li^w'^nu'^^L^^r ''  fought  i"  «he«e.  ^^^^-^^  ^^^  i^'^' 

.  tops,  slaves,    criminals,  5tc.,  who    were 

It  is  but  feir,  however,  to  quote,  on  the  doomed  to  die,  unless  they  were  saved  by 
other  side  of  the  question,  a  passage  of  a  the  interposition  of  tlie  people,  or  of  the 
contemporary  writer,*  who  treats  the  sub-  person  presiding  at  the  show, 
ject  in  a  pecuUar  way.  Alluding  to  the  Naumann,  John  Gottlieb,  or  Amadeus, 
views  he  has  before  expressed,  he  says,  one  of  the  greatest  composers,  chapel- 
**  With  such  an  idea  of  this  science  (phi-  master  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at  Dres- 
losophy),  it  is  natural  that  all  German  den,  was  bom  at  Blasewitz,  neai*  that  cit}', 
speculations  should  bear  more  the  char-  in  1741.  jfis  father  was  a  peasant,  wlio, 
acter  of  beginnings  than  of  finished  results,  perceiving  his  son's  talent  for  music,  per- 
Important  as  some  of  the  results  are  to  mhted  him  to  go  every  day  to  school,  in 
which  these  speculative  efforts  have  led,  Dresden.  A  member  of  the  chapel  at 
still  their  greatest  value  consists  in  the  Stockholm,  having  been  led,  by  chance, 
unwearied  and  never-satisfied  strivings  of  into  the  house  of  his  father,  was  astonish- 
the  mind  to  sound  and  comprehend  itself,  ed  to  find  some  difiicult  pieces  of  music 
and  that  whole,  of  which  itself  is  but  a  lying  on  the  harpsichord,  and  offered  to 
particle.  Jacob,  who,  in  his  dream,  wres-  take  the  boy,  then  thirteen  years  okl,  to 
tied  with  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  Italy.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  re- 
bearing  off  in  his  lameness  a  revelation  luctance.  The  boy  was  obliged  to  perfonn 
of  Omnipotence,  is  the  true  emblem  of  the  most  menial  sendees  for  his  master. 
German  philosophy.  I»is  something  that  He  followed  him,  on  foot,  to  Hamburg, 
you  must  not  expect  to  turn  to  immediate  and  thence,  in  1758,  to  Italy,  where  ho 
account  in  your  particular  trade  or  pro-  was  obliged  to  earn  his  own  subsistence, 
fession ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  be  by  copying  music,  and  to  cook  for  his 
benefited  by  it,  that  you  should  adopt  its  master.  He  finally  obtained  admission 
results.  German  metaphysics  have  bieen  into  the  number  of  Tartini's  pupils,  in 
called  the  best  gymnastics  of  the  mind ;  Padua,  and,  soon  after,  found  a  kiuder 
and  the  true  object  of  gymnastics,  we  master.  He  remained  for  tliree  years  in 
know,  is  not  to  give  the  power  to  perform  Padua,  and  then  went  to  Naples,  where 
some  great  and  astonishing  feat,  but  me-  his  taste  for  theauical  music  was  awakeu- 
thodically  to  unfold,  invigorate  and  refine  ed.  He  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  gave 
all  the  growing  powers  of  man."  lessons,  and  composed  some  theatrical 
Nauhachia  (from  the  Greek  vav^axtay  pieces.  After  a  residence  of  eight  years 
a  sea-fight),  among  the  Romans;  a  public  m  Italv,  he  was  called  to  Dresden,  where 
speqtacle,  representing  a  naval  action,  he  was  appointed,  in  1765,  a  composer  to 
CsEisar  was  the  first  who  exhibited  a  spec-  the  elector.  He  soon  after  made  a  second 
tacleofthis  sort,  which  soon  became  the  journey  to  Italy,  residing  chiefly' at  Na- 
fiivorite  amusement  of  the  Roman  people,  pies,  where  he  composed  two  oi)eras.  In 
The  circw  maximus,  in  which  they  were  1769,  he  returned  to  Dresden,  in  order  to 
at  first  represented,  being  found  incon-  compose  the  great  opera  La  CUmema  di 
venient,  buildings  were  erected  by  the  TOo,  for  the  maniage  of  the  elector.  In 
emperors,  particulariy  calculated  for  the  177^  he  made  a  third  journey  to  Italy, 
purpose:  these  edifices  were  likewise  where  he  composed,  within  thirteen 
called  naumMikut.  They  resembled  the  months,  five  operas,  after  which  tlie  elect- 
amphitheatres,  and,  like  them,  were,  at  or  appointed  him  his  chapel-master.  He 
first,  built  of  wood.  Domitian  appears  to  composed,  for  the  theatre  of  Stockholm, 
have  been  the  first  who  erected  one  of  his  Amphicm^  Cora,  and  GuHams  Vasa^ 

*  Profesflor  Fonen,  iii  his  Inaugural  Discourse;  ^^^*  ^O*"  the  Danish  court,  his  Orpheus, 

'Cambridge,  May,  1831.  Among  Jiis    best  operas  are   Ttitto  par 
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JSmore,  and  La  Jkma  Soldato,    In  later  Spain,  with  the  title  of  kingdom,  eeparated 

jetaSf  church-music  became  his  &vorite  from  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  having  the 

oocupodoD,  though  he  brought  out  his  kingdom  of  Arragon  on  the  south.    The 

Aisj  and  (kdaUcL,  as  late  as  1801.    He  kingdom  was  formed  on  the  dissolution  ot 

died  Oct  23  of  that  year,  from  an  apo-  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  consisted 

plectic  stroke.    He  left  a  number  of  sa-  Af  Upper  Navarre  to  the  south,  and  Lower 

cred  compontions,  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Navarre  to  the  north,  of  the  Pyrenees.   In 

aeraal    psalms,   oratorios,   vespers,  &c.  1512,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  united  the 

Naunuum  was  also  a  great  performer  on  former  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  lat- 

die  harmonica,  for  which  he  composed  six  ter  only  remained  in  possession  of  the 

sonatas.                            •  kings  of  Navarre.   When  Henry  IV  (q.  v.), 

Naumburo,  on  the  Saale ;  an  old  city,  son  of  Ant(Hiy  of  Bourbon,  and  the  heir- 

with  9015  inhabitants,  pleasantly  ntuated  ess  of  Navarre,  ascended  the  throne  of 

near  the  confluence  of  the  Unstrut  with  France,  this  kingdom  was  annexed  to  the 

the  Saale,  in  the  Prussian  duchy  of  Saxo-  French    monarchy,  *  the    sovereigns   of 

ny,  govemmeiit  of  Merseburg.    The  ca-  which  assumed  the  title  of  <^  kines  of 

themul  was  built  m  1028,  and  deserves  to  France  and  Navarre,"  which  (with  the 

be  examined.    It  was  formeriy  the  see  of  exception  of  Napoleon)  they  continued  to 

a  Catholic  bishop ;  but,  on  the  death  of  bear  until  the  recent  revolution.     (See 

the  last  bishop,  the  sfmitual  jurisdiction  Drance.)    Upper  Navarre  now  forms  the 

was  assumed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  Spanish  kingdom  of  Navarre,  with  271,285 

(1564).    The- wine  of  the  environs  is  ex-  inhabitants,  who  mostly  speaJc  the  Basque 

ported.     The  Schulpfbite  is  in  the  vi^  language;  square  miles,  2340;  chief  town, 

cinity.  Pampeiuna,  with  14,000  inhabitants.  Low- 

Naxjpactus.    (See  Lepanio.)  er  Navarre,  previous  to  the  French  •vo- 

Naitflia^  or  Nauplioit.    (See  ATapoli  lution  of  1789,  formed  part  of  th^  prov- 

a  BamamcL)  ince  of  B^am,  and,  at  present,  is  included 

Navakiho  i^eocastro) ;  a  fortified  town,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 

on  the  soutbtwest  coast  of  the  MoreiL  The  inhabitants  also  speak  the  Basque 

north  of  Modon,  with  a  harbor  capable  of  lancuage.    (See  Basaues.^ 

accommodating  1000  ships,  but  with  a  Navarrxte,  don  Martm  Fernandez,  a 

narrow  entrance,  which  admits  only  two  learned  Spaniard,  director  of  the  hydro- 

diipa  abreast    The  island  of  Sphacteria  graphic  cabinet  at  Madrid,  and  of  the 

(Sphagia)  lies  before  it    The  water  is  royal  academy  of  history,  has   thrown 

deep  enough  for  the  largest  men-of-war,  much  new  light  on  the  history  of  Colum- 

and  affords  a  perfecdy  eafe  anchorage,  bus,  by  his  researches  in  public,  private  and 

The  fi>rtifications  consisted  of  four  bas-  conventual  libraries  and  archives  in  Spain. 

tiouB  and  a  citadel,  on  a  high  rock.    The  In  1789,  Charles  IV  having  directed  an 

Venetians,  who  occupied  this  city  a  long  examination  of  the  documents  illustrative 

time,  erected  the  fortifications,  and  main-  of  the  early  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards, 

tained  possession  of  it  against  the  Turks,  Navarrete,  whose  scientific  acquirements, 

until  1715.    In  1821,  it  was  captured  by  and  intimate  knowledge  of  die  various  dia- 

Tipaldo,  a  Cephalonian.    In  1825,  it  was  lects  of  Spain,  pointed  him  out  as  a  suitable 

taken  by  Ibranim  Pacha.    Oct  20, 1827,  person  for  this  task,  was  intrusted  with  its 

the  combined  Russian,  French  and  Eng-  e&ecution.     After  spending  about  thirty 

lish  fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral  yean  in  examiDiu^  the  public  archives  of 

Codrington  (the  French  admiral  was  De  the  kingdom,  of  different  cities  and  con- 

Rjgny ;  the  Russian,  Von  Heyden),  de-  vents,  together  with  the  collections  of  the 

stroyed  the  T^rco-Ecyptian  fleet  of  214  duke  de  ITnfantedo,  and  of  the  duke  of 

Teasels^  drawn  up  in  the  harbor  of  Nava-  Veragua,  a  descendant  of  Columbus,  he 

rino,  in  less  than  three  hours.  (See  Greece,  published  the  first  volume  of  his  woik  in 

BevUuUonqf.)    In  1829,  the  powder  mag-  1825,  entitled  Colkccwn  de  ha  Viagt$  y 

azine  in  the  citadel  was  struck  by  light-  DtscubrimientoB^  que  hicieron  per  Mar  los 

ning,  and  a  great  part  of  the  French  gar-  EspafioUs  dtsdt  Fmt$  de  Sm>  XV,  ccn 

rison   perished   in  the  explosion.     Old  vanos  Documenias  ineditosy  ot  which  the 

Navatino,  to  the  north-west  of  the  harbor,  second  and  third  have  since  appeared. 

IS  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pylos,  the  resi-  The  first  volume  contains  a  general  intro- 

dence  of  Nestor.    During  the  Peloponne-  duction,  and  the  history  of  the  (bur  voy- 

aan  wit  (425  B.  C.^  tl^  Athenian  fleet  ages  of  Columbus;  the  second  contains 

destroyed  a  superior  Spartan  naval  force  justificatory  pieces,  and  the  third  treats  of 

in  this  haii>or.  other  voyages,  as  Vespucci's,  &c.    The 

Nava&he  {^favarra\ ;  a  province   of  first  volumes  have  been  translated  mto 
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French,  under  the  title  Rdation  des  quatre  island,  with  a  view  of  gratifying  his  curi- 

VcyagtB  de  Colomb  (3  vols^  ISStS),  with  osity,  or  bettering  his  condition,  until  a 

notes,  and  other  adoitionol  matter  com-  ^le,  driving  him  to  some  unknown  coast, 

municated  by  Navarrete,  and  notes  by  ucreases  at   once    his  knowledge   and 

Balbi,  Remusat,  Cuvier,  and  otliers.  Na-  hardihood.  Meantime,  his  bark  adapts 
varrete  is  also  the  author  of  a  Memoir  oo^  itself  to  nobler  functions,  enlarges  its  size, 

the  Progress  of  Navigation  among  the  and  improves  in  form :    the  rudder  in 

Spaniards ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Partici-  added,  the  mast  is  better  sustained,  and 

pation  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Crusades,  the  sail  receives  a  more  favorable  applica- 

and  some  other  works.  tion.    And  thus  the  art  by  which  the  ship 

Nave  (Middle  Latin,  nams ;  French,  is  made,  and  that  by  which  it  is  conduct- 

nef)^  in  Gothic  architecture ;  the  part  of  ed,  advance  with  equal  steps.    Deprived 

the  cross  (in  the  form  of  which  cotnedrals  of  the  aid  of  surrounding  objects,  the  land 

are  built)  situated  towards  the  west  (See  withdrawn  from  view,  and  nothing  within 

ArchiUdure,  vol.  i,  p.  343.)— JVbve  of  a  .the  verge  of  the  horizon  but  a  waste  of 

Whed,    (See  Hub,)  trackless  water,  the  mariner  casts  his  eyes 

Navigation  ;  whatever  relates  to  trav-  in  despair  to  the  overhanging  heavens, 
ersing  the  sea  in  ships;  the  art  of  ascer-  Aid  is  granted  to  his  prayers:  tne oonstei- 
taininff  the  geographical  position  of  a  ship,  lations  assist  him  in  his  course:  among 
and  directing  her  course. — ^Horace  had  many  revolving  stars,  he  finds  one  stead- 
well  said,  that  his  heart  must  needs  have  fast,  and  makes  it  his  perpetual  guide, 
been  bound  with  oak  and  triple  brass,  who  Such  do  we  find  the  actual  state  of  navi- 
first  conunitted  his  frail  bark  to  the  tem-  ffation  among  the  savage  tribes  of  our  own 
pestuous  sea.  Nothing,  indeed,  conveys  day ;  and  such  was  also  the  progress  of 
a  hi^er  idea  of  human  daring  than  the  the  art  amonff  the  eariiest  nations  that 
boldness  witli  which  man  rushes  forth  to  improved  it  Not  the  least  of  the  improve- 
encouuter  the  elements :  nothing  speaks  ments  which  we  have  made  in  this  art,  is 
louder  in  praise  q€  human  ingenuity  than  that  simplification  in  practice,  by  which  it 
that  wonderful  art  by  which  he  is  enabled  .is  rendered  available  with  Uttle  study  and 
to  forsake  the  land,  stretching  forth  until  ci^iacity.  Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  yet 
it  fades  from  the  horizon,  and  nothing  it  is  true,  that  more  study,  more  ezperi- 
visible  remains  but  the  hollow  heavens  ence,  and  laboriously  acquired  infbrma- 
above,  and  a  trackless  waste  below ;  driv-  tion,  were  necessary  to  form  an  Acestes, 
en  from  his  course  by  advise  winds,  yet,  or  a  Palinurus,  than  are  now  required  to 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  wearying  out  the  furnish  forth  a  La  Perouae  or  a  Parry, 
elements;  and,  at  length,  arrivinff,  with  The  master,  or  pilot,  of  ancient  times, 
unerring  certainty,  at  the  haven  where  he  who  had  command  of  the  sailors,  and 
would  he.  And  if  the  daring  and  inge-  directed  all  the  evolutions,  was  not  merely 
nuity  of  the  navigator  deserve  our  admi-  required  to  know  whatever  related  to  the 
ration,  the  result  of  his  efforts  will  not  ap-  management  of  the  sails,  the  oars,  and  the 
pear  unworthy  of  the  means.  It  is  to  the  rudder :  he  was  to  be  familiar  with  all  the 
exercise  of  his  wonderful  art,  that  we  are  ports  that  lay  in  the  track  of  his  naviga- 
indebted  for  the  improvement  of  our  con-  tion,  the  landmarks  by  which  they  were 
dition,  which  arises  from  the  exchange  of  designated,  and  all  the  rocks,  quicksands, 
the  superfluity  of  one  country  for  that  of  and  dangers  of  the  intervening  deep:  he 
another,  the  whole  worid  being  penetrated,  was  to  know  die  course  of  the  winds,  and 
and  every  clime  made  tributaiy  to  eveiy  the  indications  which  preceded  them ; 
other,  until  the  whole  globe  is  reduced  to  also  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
one  common  country.  Above  all,  to  nav-  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
igation  are  we  indebted  for  that  higher  his  course  by  them,  but  to  undenland  the 
uhI  nobler  advantage, — die  interchange  winds  and  weather,  which  some  of  them, 
of  sense  and  sentiment,  which  makes  as  Arcturus  and  the  Dog  star,  were  be- 
wisdom  common  to  the  world,  and  ui^ges  lieved  to  portend.  Moreover,  he  had  to 
man  onward  to  perfection.  Yet  it  has  not  be  skilled  in  readine  the  various  omens, 
always  been  so.  Time  was  when  the  ca-  which  were  ffathered  irom  the  sighine  of 
noe,  or  the  raft,  constituted  the  only  ship  the  wind  in  die  trees,  the  murmurs  of  the 
of  the  sailor,  and  when  the  narrow  pre-  waters,  and  their  dash  upon  the  shore , 
cincts  of  a  lake  or  river  set  bounds  to  his  the  fli^t  of  birds,  and  tne  gamboh  of 
roving  cUsposition,  and  connncfd  him  with-  fishes.  A  voyage  was,  in  those  davs,  a 
in  view  orfiimiliar  objects.  Advancing  a  momentous  and  awful  undertaidng* 
step  farther,  we  find  him  venturing  from  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  sailing  of  a 
headland  to  headland,  or  fiom  island  to  ship  or  fleet,  the  masts  were  raised,  the 
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BBite  bent,  and  all  made  ready  with  solem-  of  the  moon,  or  the  open  nature  of  the 
nity,  and  great  parade  of  preparation.    If,  navigation,  admitted  of  sailing  during  the 
as  was  most  usual,  the  ships  were  hauled  night,  the  plummet  or  the  sounding-pole 
up  on  the  shore,  the  mariners  placed  their  directed  th^ir  course,  or  it  was  shaped,  ob 
enoulders  at  the  stem  of  the  ships,  and,  at  by  day,  from  headland  to  headland.    If 
the  word  of  command,  pushed  their  bows  the  Jand  were  not  visible,  the  known  di- 
forward  into  tlie  sea,  leaping  aboard  when  rection  of  the  wind  continued,  with  the 
they  floated.    Levers  were  used  to  move  aid  of  the  stars,  to  guide  Uiero.    C^osu- 
the  heavier  vessels,  and,  in  later  times,  the  ra  was  the  fiivorite  star  of  the  Phoemciana : 
hdix  (probably  jack-screw),  which  Ar-  the  Greeks  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
cbimedes  had  invented  for  that  purpose,  direction  of  Helice.    Having  escaped  the 
Before  putting  to  sea,  the  gods  were  ever  multiplied  dangers  of  such  a  navigation, 
solemnly    invoked,   and   propitiated   by  and  having  accomplished  their  object,  the 
numerous  sacrifices ;  thus  we  find  all  Ho-  ships  returned  home  with  songs  and  re* 
flier's  heroes  sacrificing  to  the  gods  before  joicings.    If  they  were  to  be  stranded,  the 
they  undertake  a  voyage ;  and  Yir^'s  stems  were  turned  tovrards  the  shore,  and 
Anchises  ventures  forth  only  after  having  the  vessels  forced  backwards  upon  it  with 
devoted  a  bull  to  Neptune  and  a  bull  to  the  oars,  until  the  crew  landing,  drew 
Apollo.    Nor  did  the  voyagers  alone  sup-  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  8iir£  Some* 
locate  protection :  the  crowds  of  firiends  times  they  were  taken  into  the  beautiful 
and  countrymen,  who  thronged  the  shore,  moles,  or  artificial  harbors,  which  the  an- 
joined  fervently  in  prayers  for  their  deliv-  cients  constructed,  with  great  labor  and 
erance  from  danger,  and,  like  the  Venn-  ingenuity,    within     tiie     natural    ones. 
fOBn  poet,  commended   their   departing  These  were  in  the  shape  of  enib's  claws, 
friends  to  the  presiding  deities  of  the  or  horns,  the  ends,  which  formed  the  en- 
winds  and  waves.    All  omens  were  care-  trance,  so  overlapping  as  to  exclude  the 
fully  regarded ;  the  entrails  of  the  sacri-  swell  of  the  sea.    Castfes  defended  their 
fices  examined,  with  every  possible  prog-  approach,  and  a  Ught-tower,  placed  at  the 
noetic  of  good  or  evil ;  ana  a  very  smul  entrance,  guided  moae  who  sailed  alons 
matter,  the  perching  of  swaUows  on  the  tiie  coast,  or  desired  to  enter  by  night    It 
ships,  or  an  accidental  sneeze  to  the  lefl,  was  called  Pharos^  firom  the  island  at  the 
was  enough  to  delay  departure.    As  this,  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  first  tower 
however,  never  took  place  without  the  had  been  erected.    Here  the  vessels  were 
most  favorable  auspices,  it  waitf  always  not  hauled  up,  but  simpW  ftstened  to  the 
joyfuL     The  ships  were  adorned  with  rin^  or  pillars,  provided  for  the  purpose, 
streamers  and  sarlands  of  flowers  $  and,  while  at  the  inner  port  were  docks  and 
when  the  sicnaT  was  given  fipom  the  ad-  stores  for  building  and  repairing.  >In  this 
mind  ship,  By  sound  of  tmmpet,  a  shout  port,  too,  were  temples  devoted  to  the 
of  rejoicing  rang  through  the  fleet,  sent  gods,  and  especially  to  the  piUron  of  the 
beck  by  the  responding  blessingB  of  the  place,  where  propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
fiiends  that  remained.    Afler  i&vancing  made,  and  vows  fulfilled  or  recorded: 
a  short  space,  doves,  which  the  mariners  here,  too,  were  numerous  taverns,  and 
bad  brought  from  their  homes,  were  re^'  places  of  more   licentious  gratification, 
leased,  and  their  safe  arrival — ^not  unfre-  \Vhether,  however,  they'  stranded  th<ur 
quendy  charg^  wiUi  the  last  adieu  of  a  vessels  on  the  beach,  or  moored  them  in 
departing  lover — was  considered  auspi-  the  harbor,  the  mariners,  before  repairing 
cious  of  the  retunl  of  the  fleet    The  ad-  to  these  resorts,  fulfilled  the  vows  made 
miral  led  the  van,  conspicuous  by  his  before  departures,  or  in  seasons  of  peril, 
painted  sails  and  streamers,  and  opened  a  offered  thanks  to  Neptune,  and  sacnficea 
path  in  which  many  followed.    In  mod-  to  Jupiter,  for  having  granted  them  re- 
erate  weather,  the  ships  often  sailed  side  lease  fix>m  the  durance  of  th^  ships, 
by  side ;  but,  as  the  wind  fi-^hened,  and  Upon  those  who  had  escaped  shipwreck, 
the  sea  grew  rough,  the  order  became  gratitude  was  more  deeply  mcumbent  In 
more  open,  to   avoid   contact     At  all  addition  to  other  saciinces  proportioned 
times,  they  kept  close  to  the  kmd,  follow-  to  their  means,  they  usually  offered  the 
ing  the  indentations  of  the  coast    When  garment  in  which  they  were  saved,  to- 
night approached,  it  was  customary  to  gether  with  a  picture  descriptive  of  the 
anchor,  or  else  to  beach  the  vessels,  that  disaster.     If  nothing  else  remained  to 
the  crews  inlight  repose,  each  rower  sleep-  them,  the  hair  was  shorn  from  the  head, 
ing  on  his  bench,  ready  to  renew  his  and  consecrated  to  the  tutelar  deity;  hence 
labors  with  the  returning  sun.     If  the  offering  the  hair  was  the  last  vow  of  the 
amenity  of  die  weather,  the  fiiendly  aid  distressed  mariner.    There  is  much  thai 
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10  beautifiil  in  these  simple  ads  of  piety;  purpoee.  We  aUude  to  the  pohuity  of 
bitt,  except  in  some  Catholic  countries  of  the  magnet,  and  the  invention  of  the  mar- 
the  MedileiTanean,  where  pictures  of  res-  iner's  compass.  The  property  of  that 
cue  and  garments  are  still  hung  before  the  mysterious  mineral  to  attract  iron  was 
sfaiine  of  an  invoked,  intercessor,  and  early  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Chinese ; 
where  processions  are  still  made,  after  es-  but  the  far  more  singular  one  of  assuming 
cape  m>m  shipwreck,  none  of  these  a  particular  direction,  was  not  even  sus- 
touching  customs  now  remain.  What  pected.  Pliny  himself|  who  records  every 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  grateful  thin^  known  or  fancied  in  his  time  con- 
sense  of  divine  interference  with  which  ceminff  the  magnet,  makes  no  allusion  to 
(yolumbus  and  his  followers  hasten  to  ful-  its  pouurity.  The  fiist  accounts  of  this 
fil  their  vovre  after  their  safe  return  to  speakof  it  as  knovm  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
Palos?  Such  viety,  if  it  availed  not  to  ly,  and  that  mariners  sometimes  made  use 
avert  present  oanger,  at  least  served  to  of  it  to  ascertain  their  course.  Of  the 
inspire  confidence  to  meet  it ;  and,  when  mariner's  compass,  we  can  only  say  that 
past,  the  gratitude  which  it  occasioned  it  was  either  invented  or  revived  in  1302, 
must  have  tended  at  once  to  refine  the  by  one  Flavio  Gioia,  an  obscure  individual 
sentiments  and  ennoble  the  heart — Im-  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  even  this 
perfect  as  were  the  means  and  knowledge  is  not  known  with  certainty.  While  the 
of  the  ancients  in  this  noble  ait,  yet  the  heroes  of  the  remotest  times  come  down 
Caithaginianfi^  vdio  superadded  the  great-  to  us,  not  only  with  an  accurate  account 
eat  commercial  enterprise  to  the  greatest  of  battles  fought  and  thoOsands  slain,  but 
sldll  which  had  vet  been  attained,  achiev-  viith  a  minute  detail  of  their  private  lives, 
ed  results  (which  may  even  now  be  es-  and  most  insignificant  peculiarities,  pos- 
teemed  brilliant.  They  madie  the  whole  terity  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  to  bless 
of  the  old  worid  tributary  to  dieir  city :  for  a  recent  discoyerv,  of  all  others  the 
not  contented  with  exploring  every  nook  most  useflil  in  its  resultt,  the  most  impor- 
andcomerof  the  Mediterranean^  the  v  left  tant  in  its  influence  upon  the  destmies 
behind  the  ne  plus  uUra  which  had  hith-  of  man.  The  effects  of  this  discovery 
erto  almost  entirely  bounded  the  excur-  upon  navieation  were  not,  however,  im- 
sioDs  of  their  predecessors,  visited  the  mediate ;  for  the  mariner,  as  much  as  any 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  the  British  one  the  slave  of  habit,  could  not  at  once 
isles,  and,  pursuing  the  grand  idea  which  appreciate  and  confide  in  the  excellence 
aftarwazds  led  the  Portuguese  to  India,  dis-  of  his  new  guide.  This  is  the  only  excuse 
covered  a  vast  extent  ofthe  western  coast  for  the  uncertainly  which  hangs  about  the 
of  Afiica.  Pliny  even  states  that  Hanno  identity  of  the  discoverer.  The  experi- 
eompfeted  its  circumnavigation,  and  re-  ence  of  half  a  century,  however,  showed 
turned  home  by  the  Red  sea.  Had  not  the  value  of  this  new  asristant  Navigation 
Carthage  prematurely  fellen  beneath  the^  now  assumed  a  bolder  character.  Prince 
rivalry  of  a  nation  braver  and  more  barba-  Heniy  of  Portueal,  son  of  king  J(^,  hav- 
ioys,VascodaGamamighthavehadtoseek  ing  gained  a  brOliant  reputation  in  a  war 
laureki  elsewhere  than  by  sailing  first  to  vrith  the  Moors,  turned  fit>m  these  fierce 
India,  and  even  Columbus  been  spared  pursuits  to  the  more  congenial  one  of 
the  m^  brilliant  and  enviable  of  all  the  science.  Retiring  from  court,  he  estab- 
achievementB  of  navigation, — the  discov-  lished  himself  in  a  retreat  upon  the  prom- 
eiy  ofthe  New  Worid.  The  art  of  Jiavi-  ontoiy  of  St  Vincent,  and,  caUing  round 
gation  gained  nothing  after  the  fell  of  him  astronomers  and  matiiematiciansfinom 
Carthage ;  and  the  invasion  of  the  north-  every  nation,  he  collected  and  systema- 
em  bamnans  e&etually  extinguished  the  tized  all  the  soience  of  the  day.  Nor  were 
few  gleams  of  science  which  had  survived  his  researches  of  a  mere  speculative  char- 
her  catastrophies.  Every  thing  remained  acter ;  they  were  directed  to  enlighten  the 
stationaiy  lor  centuries,  until  the  return-  field  of  diMX>veiy  in  which  he  v^as  engag- 
ing day  of  civilization  began  once  more  to  ed,  in  search  of  a  nearer  route  to  Imiia, 
dawn  upon  the  world.  It  was  not  until  and  which,  though  he  attained  not  the 
the  close  ofthe  twelfth  century,  that  man  grand  oUect  of  his  ambition,  repaid  him 
became  sensiUe  of  the  existence  of  the  well  by  the  inferior  discoveries  to  which 
most  singular  property  which  an  all- wise  it  led.  It  was  to  aid  these  enterprises  th&t 
and  all-beneficent  Creator  has  provided  to  he  caused  charts  to  be  drawn,  which, 
be  his  guide  upon  the  deep ;  nor  until  a  though  they  involved  the  monstrous  sup- 
still  laler  period,  that  the  genius  to  improve  position  of  the  earths  beinff  an  extended 
it — the  gift  of  the  same  good  Being — at  plane,  were  of  no  inconai&rable  use  to 
length  rendered  it  available  to  so  noble  a  the  navigator,  as  they  brought  together 
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whatever  was  known  of  the  lelatiye  posi-  equator,  in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  error  occa- 
tion  of  the  different  points  of  the  earth,  sioned  by  supposing  the  meridians  parol- 
and  enabled  him  to  see,  at  a  single  glance^  lei,  instead  of  gradually  converging  as 
as  in  a  picture,  not  only  tlie  du^ction  of  they  do  towards,  the  pole&  By  this 
the  port  wliich  he  desired  to  visit,  but  also  means,  the  advantage  of  a  plane  surface 
the  various  coasts,  rocks  and  quicksands,  waa  retained,  without  the  error  of  the  old 
to  be  avoided  in  the  way.  He  also  in«  chart,  or  the  inconvenience  and  imperfec- 
▼ented  the  astrolabe,  which  was  simply  a    tion  of  the  globular  projection.    Wright, 

auadrantal  arch,  graduated  at  the  rim  into    an  Englishman,  improvmg  the  susgesdon 
egrees  and  half  degrees,  and  by  dkecting    of  Mercator,  calculates  a  table  of  merid- 
one  edffe  of  which  towards  the  heavenly    ional  parts,  increasing  the  length  of  the 
body  wuiose  aldtude  it  was  desired  to  meas-    arches  of  meridians  in  due  proportion  to- 
ure,  a  plummet  suspended  from  the  centre    wards  the  pole,  and  furnishes,  thereby, 
was  made  to  mark  the  angle  of  elevation,    data  to  determine,  in  any  latitude,  the  dif- 
Thia  was  used  at  first  to  discover  the  latitude    ference  of  lon^tude  from  the  departure, 
from  the  elevation  of  the  pole  star;  for,  as    or  distance  sailed  east  or  west.    At  the 
that  star  is  in  the  horizon  when  viewed    same  time,  lord  Napiei^s  invention  of  log- 
from  the  equator,  and  rises  gradually  in    arithms  wonderfully  diminishes  the  labor 
approaching  the  pole,  so  that  it  would  at    of  calculation,  enabling   the   mathema- 
length  become  vertical,  it  follows,  that  the    tician,  by  their  help,  to  substitute  for  the 
elevation  is  always  equal  to  the  observer's    tedious  operations  of  multiplication  and 
distance  from  the  equator,  which  is  the    division  the  simpler  ones  of  addition  and 
latitude.     The  error  resulting  from  the    subtraction.    Now,  too,  Gunter  presents 
star's  not  being  exacdy  polar,  was  of  littie    the  seaman  with  his  admirable  scale,  con- 
note in  those  primitive  days  of  the  art.    taining  the  logarithmic  lines,  by  aid  of 
Soon  after,  by  causing  tables  of  the  sun's    which*  and  a  pair  of  dividers,  all  the  prob- 
declination  to  be  computed,  prince  Henry    lems  of  geometir  are  easily  and  accurate- 
enabled  the  mariner  to  deduce  his  latitude    ly  performed.    The  circumference  of  the 
more  correcUy  fVom  the  meridian  altitude    eanh  is  ascertained  by  measuring  a  given 
of  that  star.    Yet  all  these  improvements,    portion  of  its  arch ;  and,  the  length  of  a 
though  they  added  much  to  what  was    degree  being  known,  the  log-line  is  mark- 
already  known,  left  the  art  in  its  infancy,    ed  accordingly.    The  quadrant,  or  rather 
Columbus  was  the  most  accurate  naviga-    octant,  is  invented,  and  measures  the  alti- 
tor  of  his  day;  still  we  find  him  often    tude  of  the  heavenlv  bodies  to  the  nearest 
making  an  error  of  so  many  d^p^es  in  his    minute,  undisturbed,  like  the  astrolabe,  by 
latimde,  that  the  mistake    of  an  equal    the  motion  of  the  ship.    The  sextant  and 
number  of  minutes  would  not  be  excused    circle  still  improve  upon  the  octant  and 
in  a  modem  navigator.    To  mention  one    each  other.    And  now  the  tables  of  the 
of  many  instances, — ^he  places  San  Salva-    moon's  motions,  invented  by  Mayer,  with 
dor  three  degrees  north  of  its  true  posi-    a  view  to  ascertain  the  longitude,  are  im- 
tion.    But  if  Columbus  made  his  disco v-    proved  by  Maskelyne,  and  published  peri- 
cry  with  such  imperfect  means,  the  greater    odically  at  the  expense  of  the  British  gov- 
vras  his  merit :  to  him  beloues  the  credit,    erament.    The  idea  of  finding  the  longi- 
by  pushing  boldly  forth  amid  the  uncer-    tude  by  the  watch  had  been  early  sug- 
tainties  of  the  ocean,  of  forcing  navi^-    gested    as    an    important    use    of    that 
tion,  as  well  as  ship-building,  to  provide    admirable  machine ;  but  it  continued  too 
against  new  difficulties,  and  march  rapid-    imperfect  until  the  last  century,  when  the 
ly  onwards  in  the  career  of  improvement,  .munificent  rewards  offered  by  Britain  so 
From  the  moment  that  the  hitherto  hidden    stimulated  mechanical  ingenuity,  that  it 
mysteries  of  the  ocean  were  thus  solved,    has  at  last  l)ecome  admirably  adapted  to 
we  find    improvements   and   inventions    this  unportant  purpose.    To  those  who 
multiplying  m  rapid  succession :    First,    are  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  men 
the  log  is  introduced,  to  measure  the  ship's    are  enabled  to  trace  their  way  over  a 
rate  of  sailing:    Nunes,  a   Portuguese,  trackless  deep,  and  to  whom  the  whole  art 
mathematician,  next  shows  that  the  short-    is  a  mystery,  it  may  be  interestbg  to  leara 
eat  distance  from  place  to  place  upon  the    how  seamen,  and  often  very  ignorant  ones, 
surface  of  the  globe,  must  always  be    are  able  successfully  to  practise  it    We 
along  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere:    he    shall,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  briefly  ex- 
also  proves  the  fallacy  of  the  plane  chart:    plain  the  actual  practice  of  navigation: 
Gerurd  Mercatpr,  a  Fleming,  next  sugc^ests    and,  firat,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise 
the  idea  of  extending  the  meridian  unes    that,  in  order  to  determine  and  designate 
on  the  plane  chart,  in  receding  from  the    positions  on  the  surfiice  of  the  globe,  bui- 
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tude  and  longitude  have  been  invented,  tion.  The  nftet  important  instrument 
Nor  18  this  system  entirely  arbitrary,  since  used  by  the  navigatcHr  is  the  compass.  It 
nature  herself  furnishes  the  data.  We.  consists  of  a  magnetized  needle,  freely 
have  the  poles,  determined  points  of  that  suspended,  by  an  agate  or  metal  socket  at 
axis  round  which  the  earth  performs  its  its  centre,  upon  an  upright  spindle,  and 
daily  revolutions:  equidistant  from  these  possessing  the  singular  proper^  of  point- 
poles,  and  midway  between  them,  nature  mg  to  the  poles.  The  magnetic  virtue  is 
aids  us  to  conceive  a  line  called  the  eotio-  communicated  to  the  needle,  which  is  ^ 
tor,  and  about  which,  by  the  motion  or  the  flat,  oblong  niece  of  hard  steel,  by  apply- 
earth  in  its  orbit,  the  sun  seems  to  perform  ing  a  natural  or  artificial  magnet  to  its  two 
an  equal  movement,  accomplishmg  the  extremities.  The  masnet  has  two  distinct 
beautiful  scheme  of  the  seasons  by  an  an-  properties,  corresponding  to  its  two  ex- 
nual  excurnon  on  either  side.  What  idea  tremities  or  poles,  the  one  called  boreal^ 
more  obvious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  the  other  austral  magnedsm,  and  which 
beautiful  and  complete,  than  that  of  meas-  have  a  near  analogy  to  the  equally  myste- 
uring  latitude  from  the  equator  towards  nous  principles  of  positive  and  negative 
Uie  poles,  upon  meridional  lines  perpen-  electricity.  When,  then,  the  poles  of  the 
dicular  to  it,  and  formed  upon  tne  sur-  magnet  are  applied  respectively  to  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  planes  of  its  axis?  intended  poles  of  the  needle,  magnetic 
But  the  latitude,  though  it  indicates  the  influence  is  developed,  not  imparted;  for 
distance  from  the  equator,  does  not  alone  the  magnet,  instead  of  losing  virtue,  has 
determine  the  position;  for  the  same  lati-  itself  gained  a  new  accession;  and  the 
tude  may  correspond  to  an  infinity  of  needle  assumes  the  wonderful  power  of 
places,  except  only  a  latitude  of  ninety  de-  pointing  to  the  poles  of  the  earth.  At- 
grees :  hence,  then,  the  necessity  of  Ion-  tached  to  the  needle  is  a  circle  of  paper, 
gitude,  measured  round  the  world  upon  called  the  card,  upon  which  the  points  of 
the  equator,  and  small  circles  parallel  to  it;  the  compass  are  marked,  the  north  and 
for,  croasinff  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  south  pomts  corresponc^g  to  the  poles  of 
same  latitude  and  longitude  can  omy  con-  the  magnet,  with  which  it  revolves.  The 
cur  at  one  given  point  Latitude  and  spindle  rises  from  the  bottom  of  a  brass  or 
longitude  are  measured  in  degrees,  min-  wooden  hemisphere,  called  die  shdl:  this 
utes  and  seconds ;  the  first,  from  the  equa-  shell  is  connected  to  the  compass-box  by 
tor  to  the  poles,  a  quadrant  of  ninety  de-  means  of  two  concentric  rincs,  or  jimbals, 
grees ;  the  second,  from  the  first  meridian  which  allow  it  to  swing  fh^Iy  as  me  ship 
east  and  west,  a  semi-circle,  or  180  de-  rolb  and  pitchesL  so  as  to  mamtain  a  per- 
grees,  and  meeting  at  the  antipodes.  In  petual  level  Tne  box,  in  turn,  is  placed 
this  there  are  two  things  deeply  to  be  re-  within  the  binnacle,  which  stands  in  Gconi 
eretted :  one  is,  that  the  circle  had  not  of  the  helm.  It  were  vain  here,  or  any 
been  divided  into  400  degrees,  instead  of  where,  to  speculate  upon  the  Cause  of 
960,  each  auadrant  being  of  100  degrees,  magnetism.  We  are  acquainted,  indeed, 
and  each  degree  further  subdivided  cen-  with  the  effects  of  the  pnenomenon,  but 
tesimally  into  minutes  and  seconds.  £v-  all  beyond  continues  to  bafiSie  the  search 
ery  one  having  any  knowledge  of  figures  of  science.  It  only  becomes  us  to  avail 
mav  appreciate  the  advantage.  The  sec-  ourselves  of  its  ffuidance,  with  humble  and 
end  subject  of  regret  is,  that,  nature  having  devout  thankfulness  for  a  gift  obviously 
furnished  no  data  for  a  line  at  which  to  bestowed  to  open  to  us  the  highways  of 
begin^  the  measurement  of  longitude,  the  the  deep.  Having  in  the  compass  an 
first  meridian  is  arbitrarily  chosen,  almost  instrument  for  directing  our  course,  we 
eveiy  nation  selecting  its  own  capital  for  next  seek  the  means  of  ascertaining  ^e 
the  purpose:  hence  charts  and  nautical  distance  run.  This  we  find  in  the  log. 
almanacs  must  undergo  a  tedious  reduc-  The  loe  is  a  long  cord,  having  a  piece 
tion  before  they  can  be  used  by  mariners  of  wood  attached  to  one  end,  and  called 
of  different  nations.  The  cause  of  sci-  the  chip.  This  is  of  a  quadrantal  form, 
ence,  as  well  as  general  convenience,  and  being  slung  at  tlie  corners  with 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  adoptmg  line,  and  loaded  at  the  Circumference, 
some  ocean  island  as  a  common  first  me-  when  thrown  overboard,  it  remains  erect 
ridian,  whence  the  longitude  might  be  and  stioionary,  and  drags  the  line  off  as 
universally  estimated,  without  shocking  fast  as  the  ship  passes  through  the  water, 
national  yanity.  Let  us  now  show  the  The  line  is  divided  into  knots  and  half 
means  by  which  the  mariner  guides  his  knots,  representing  miles  and  half  miles, 
baik  across  the  ocean,  and  is  able,  at  aU  or  minutes  of  a  degree,  to  which  they  bear 
tunes,  to  determine  his  progreas  and  poa-  the  same  propordon  as  the  log-giass  does 
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to  an  hour.  Thus  the  log-ffhaB  being  and  other  stan^  and  all  that  relates  to  that 
filled  with  aand,  to  run  through  in  30  sec-  body,  with  a  view  to  calculate  the  lona- 
ondfly  the  length  of  a  knot  must  be  51  feet,  tude  by  obeervation.  Finally,  he  must  be 
the  first  being  the  same  proportion  of  an  provided  with  the  general  and  local  charts 
hour,  that  the  last  is  of  a  mile^  As,  how-  applicable  to  his  contemplated  voyage, 
ever,  the  log  is  found  to  come  home  a  lit-  Thus  furnished,  the  mariner  may  set  rail 
tie  in  the  eSbrt  to  draw  the  line  out,  it  is  with  confidence ;  many  do  so  vrith  no ' 
custotnary  to  mark  the  knot  a  foot  or  two  other  uds  than  their  compass,  log,  quad- 
less  than  the  trqe  length.  -  The  mode  of  rant,  a  single  chart  and  book  of  navigation^ 
heaving  the  log  to  measure  a  ship's  rate,  is  and  arrive  in  safety.  But  it  is  less  our 
as  fellows:  The  log-reel,  upon  which  the  business  to  show  vnth  how  litde  care  a 
line  is  wound,  being  held  oy  one  of  the  ship  may  be  navigated,  than  to  show  how 
sailors,  the  officer  places  himself  on  the  she  may  be  carri^  fix>m  port  to  port  with 
rail  to  leeward,  and  a  third  person  holding  the  greatest  possible  certainty.  Having 
the  glass,  he  proceeds  to  prepare  the  taken  leave  of  the  poit,  and,  when  the  last 
chip,  so  that  the  peg  of  one  of  the  Mnes  land  is  about  to  disappear  fit>m  view, 
holding  the  chip  in  a  perpendicular  di-  either  fin>m  the  growing  distance  or  the 
rection,  vnll  diiiW  out,  by  the  ferce  of  intervention  of  night,  the  mariner  selects 
the  water,  when  the  reel  is  stopped,  and  some  conspicuous  headland,  of  which  the 
allow  it  to  haul  in  easily.  Then,  having  latitude  and  lon^pitude  are  noted  in  his 
gathered  a  sufficient  quantity  of  line  into  tables,  and,  placmg  a  compass  in  some 
his  hand,  he  throws  it  far  to  leeward,  that  elevated  position,  remote  m>m  any  iron 
it  may  not  be  afiected  by  the  eddies  which  object  to  disturb  its  polarity,  proceeds  to 
follow  in  the  wake.  The  stray  Hue,  which  determine  its  bearing,  and  estimate  his 
allows  the  chip  to  get  astern,  now  runs  ofi^  distance  fifom  it,  either  by  the  progress 
and  the  instant  that  the  white  rag,  which  made  fix>m  it,  or  by  the  readv  estimate  of 
muks  its  termination,  passes  throuffh  the  a  practised  eye.  Or,  takinf^  the  simultane- 
hand  of  the  officer,  he  cries,  *<  Turn  rand  ous  bearings  of  two  distmct  points  of 
continues  to  veer  out  line  until  the  glass  coast,  he  has  still  surer  data  for  deducting 
runs  out,  and  the  person  holding  it  cries,  his  position.  This  is  called  taking  ihe  de- 
^Slop!"  Then  the  line  is  grai^ied,  and  parture,  and  is  carefiilly  noted  on  the  log- 
the  number  of  knots  that  have  passed  off  slate,  with  the  time  of  making  the  obser- 
mark  the  speed  of  the  ship.  When  this  vation.  Thenceforth  the  log  is  thrown 
exceeds  Hve  miles,  it  is'  usual  to  use  a .  eveiy  hour,  and  the  course  and  distance 
^ass  of  15  instead  of  30  seconds,  counting  are  entered  upon  the  slate,  to  be  copied  into 
the  knots  double.  The  rate  of  sfulinff,  the  log-book  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
per  hour,  mtdtiplied  by  the  hours  san-  first  tmnff  which  the  navigator  attends  to^ 
ed,  thus  gives  the  mariner  the  meas-  after  making  the  ofiing  which  prudence 
ure  of  his-  run.  In  addition  to  these  dictates  to  clear  the  dangers  of  the  land^ 
essential  instruments  for  directing  the  is  to  shape  his  course  fer  the  port  of  his 
course  and  ascertaining  the  distance,  the  destination.  And  first  he  searches  in  the 
navigator  must  be  provided  with  octants  chart  if  there  be  any  point  of  land,  island, 
of  double  reflection,  to  measure  the  alti-  or  rock,  intervening  in  his  way.  If  there 
tude  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  a  circle,  be,  the  course  is  primarily  shaped  with 
or  sextant,  more  nicely  graduated,  to  meas-  reference  to  the  danger ;  if  not,  the  difier- 
ure  distances  between  tiie  moon  and  stars,  ences  of  latitude  and  longitude  between 
He  riiould  also  have  with  him  a  book  con-  the  two  places  being  taken,  the  course 
taining  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines,  and  distance  are  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
tangents  and  secants,  to  facilitate  trigone-  trigonometry.  The  shortest  distance  be- 
metrical  calculations ;  tables  for  correcting  tween  any  two  places  on  the  surfiice  of 
altitudes  for  dip,  parallax  and  refraction ;  our  rohere,  is  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  pass- 
also  lists  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  for  ing  through  those  two  pluses.  Thus,  be- 
every  part  of  the  world ;  and  of  time  of  tween  cape  Henry,  in  latitude  87^,  and  the 
hiirh  water  at  evenr  pon,  at  the  period  of  island  of  St  Mary,  in  the  same  latitude, 
fuU  and  change  of^the  moon,  from  which,  but  50°  Ion.  farther  £.,  the  distance  is  30 
at  all  times,  to  be  able  to  find  the  tide ;  miles  less  in  sailing  on  a  great  circle,  than 
and  a  variety  of  tables,  to  fecilitate  the  va-  if  you  were  to  sail  due  £.  on  a  parallel  of 
nous  problems  of  navigation.  He  should  latitude,  and  conseouentiy  on  a  lesser  cir-> 
also  have  with  him  the  Nautical  Almanac,  deof  the  sphere,  in  a  higher  latitude,  the 
eomaining  the  places  and  declinations  of  difiference  between  sailing  on  a  great  or 
the  fixed  stars  and  planets,  and  especially  small  circle  becomes  more  considerabley 
the  distances  of  the  moon  firom  the  8|m  as  the  small  bircles  grow  smaUer ;  thus, 
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in  the  latitude  of  &P,  a  diacance  equal  to  ure  can  be  thus  applied  to  find  the  lonci- 
that  between  cape  Hennr  and  St  Maiy  tude,  it  is  necessaiy  to  reduce  it  for  the 
would  offer  a  disparity  of  near  200  miles,  converging  of  the  meridians  towanls  the 
But,  as  it  is  only  in  sailing  on  the  equator,  poles ;  for,  though  all  degrees  of  longitude 
or  on  a  meridian,  that  the  dompass  points  are  divided  j  like  those  of  latitude,  into  60 
us  uniformly  along  a  great  circle  of  the  minutes  or  miles,  yet  they  decrease  in 
sphere,  in  most  cases  it  would  be  neoes-  length,  fiiom  being  equal  to  a  degree  of 
sary  to  change  the  course  at  ^ort  inter-  latitude  at  the  equator,  until  they  become 
vate,  in  order  to  attun  even  an  approxi-  nothing  at  the  poles.    There  are  many 
mation  towards  this  desidemturo.     For  ways,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  deducing 
instance,  in  sailing  from  cape  Heniy  to  the  difference  of  lonntude  from  the  de- 
St  Mary,  on  a  great  circle,  h  would  fiist  parture,  the  latitude  oeing  known;  they 
be  necessary  to  siuf  more  than  a  point  are  founded  upon  this  principle :  the  cir- 
northward  of  £.,  gradually  approaching  cumforence  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is 
that  direction  towiuds  the  middle  of  the  to  its  drcumforence  at  any  given  parallel 
distance,  when  the  course  should  be  due  of  latitude,  as  the  departure  is  to  the  dif- 
K ;  thence  declining  southward,  until  the  forence  of  lonsitude.    The  most  easy  and 
.land  would  be  made  upon  a  course  as  correct  way  of  obtaining  the  diflference  of 
much  south  of  £.  as,  on  starting,  it  was  longitude,  on  an  oblique  course,  is  by  the 
north  of  it    In  high  latitudes,  when  the  aid  of  a  table  of  meridional  peitB ;  for, 
reduction  of  distance  would  offer  a  suffi-  having  taken  out  the  meridional  difference 
cient  inducement,  it  may  be  advantageous  of  latitude,  the  mariner  has  this  simple 
to  attempt  following  a  great  circle ;  but,  proportion :  the  proper  difibrence  of  lati- 
in  the  seas  ordinarify  tnveraed  by  mari-  tnde  is  to  the  meridional  difference  of  lati- 
nera,   the   trifling   increase  of  distance  tude,  as  the  departure  to  the  difference  of 
which  results  from  following  a  uniform  longitude.    The  difference  of  longitude 
course,  as  obtained  by  Mercator's  salting,-  thus  obtained,  is  applied  to  the  longitude 
is  far  more  than  compensated  by  its  con-  left,  adding  or  subtracting,  in  sailing  to  or 
▼enience  and  freedom  from  all  perplexi^  from  the  first  meridian,  and  the  result 
For  the  rest,  the  wind  not  unfrequentnr  will  be  the  ship's  (pngttude ;  which,  widi 
deprives  the  fiistidious  navigator  of  all  the  latitude  previously  ascertained,  deter- 
choice  between  a  great  circle  and  a  loxo-  mines  her  position  on  the  chart    The 
dromic.     At  the  first  noon  succeeding  method  of  navigating  thus  described  is 
the  time  of  taking  his  departure,  the  mari-  called  dead  reclaming.    It  is  &r  from  in- 
ner woriEs  up  his  reckoning.  .  This  is  an  fidlible,  and  leaves  much  to  desire.    It 
epoch  fixed  oy  nature,  being  determined  will,  indeed,  do  pretty^  well  in  short  runs^ 
by  the  passage  of  the  sun  over  the  merid-  but  as  errors  daily  creep  in  from  many 
ian,  and  is  tnerefore  well  cBosen  as  the  causes  escaping  calculation,  such  as  bad 
beginning  of  the  day.    The  log-slate  being  steerage,  leeway,  heave  of  the  sea,  un- 
marked, he  copies  the  courses  and  dis-  known    currents,    and   as   these   accu- 
tances,  if  from  nead  winds  or  other  cause  mulate,    and    become    considerable    at 
they  have  been  various;  the  departure  the  end  of  a  long  voyage,  it  becomes 
fix>m  the  land  is  also  converted  into  a  necessary    for    the    mariner,    removed 
courae ;  as  is  also  the  current,  if  there  be  from  all  reference  to  teirestrial  objects, 
any  known  one.    He  next  proceeds  to  to  resort  to  the  immovable   guides  in 
find  the  difference  of  latitude  and  depart-  the   heavens,   whose   motions  the  God 
ure  fit>m  the  meridian  correspondbff  to  that  placed  them  there  has  given  him 
each  course,  either  by  geometrical  ciucu-  capacity  to  comprehend.    Let  us  now 
lation,  or,  more  expeditiously,  by  reforen'ce  see  how  the  ship's  position  on  the  ocean, 
to  tables ;  then  he  adds  the  several  differ-  represented  by  latitude   and   longitude, 
ences  of  latitude  fljtid  departure,  and,  if  may  at  any  time,  without  reference  to 
th^  be  of  different  name^  as  some  north  course  sailed,  or  distance,  to  capricious 
and  some  south,  some  east  and  othen  winds  and  stodthy  currentES  be  ascertain- 
west,  deducts  the  leas  from  Uie  greater,  ed  with  ease  and  accuracy.    And,  in  the 
With  the  remaining  difference  of  latitude  first  place,  to  find  die  latitu/ie,  we  have 
and  departure,  he  not  only  finds  the  course  abunoant  data.    All  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  distance  made  good,  but  also  the  kti-  are,  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  daily 
tude  and  longitude  in ;  the  difference  of  brought  to  the  meridian,  at  which  time,  if 
latitude  being  applied  to  the  latitude  left,  theur  altitude  be  measured,  theur  declinap 
by  adding  or  subiractkig,  in  sailing  firom  or  tion  or  distance  ftom  the  equinox  being 
towaids  the  equator,  at  oiice  gives  the  lad-  .  known,  the  latitude  is  readuy  deduced ; 
tude  of  the  ship.  ,But  before  the  depart*  it  may  also  be  deduced  from  aiiigle  or 
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double  ahitndes  of  bodies  not  in  the  me-  by  a  stFaigfat  line  penhig  from  the  centre 

ridiao,  the  times  bein^  accurately  known,  of  the  eurth  through  his  position.    Now, 

But  tlie  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  is  ifthesun  were  for  ever  on  the  equinoctial, 

what  furnishes  at  once  the  easiest  and  the  zenith  distance  would  always  be  tlie 

most  conect  method  offinding  the  latitude,  latitude;  for,  whilst  the  zenith  is  the  ob- 

The  meridian  altitudes  of  &e  stare,  and  server's  position,  referred  to  the  heavens, 

frequently  of  the  moon,  must  be  taken  at  the  equator  is  there,  in  like  manner,  rep- 

njgfat,  when  the  horizon  is  vaguely  mark-  resented  by  the  equinoctial ;  and  we  have 

ed ;  moreover,  their  minuteness  and  want  already  seen  that  latitude  is  "the  distance 

of  brilliancy  nuJte  observation  trouble-  from  the  equator.    But,  as  the  sun  is  only 

some  and  uncertain ;  but  when  the  sun  twice  a  year  upon  the  equinoctial,  and  as 

comes  to  the  meridian,  the  observer  brings  his  distance  from  it,  at  times,  increases  to 

a  brilliant  and  palpable  object  down  to  a  more  than  20^,  it  becomes  necessary  to 

well-defined  horizon ;  then,  too,  he  has  take  this  distance  (called  his  dedmaiion) 

the  advantage  of  observing,  at  a  self-fixed  into  the  estimate.    The  sun's  declination 

epoch,  the  beginning  of  a  new  day.    So  is  nven,  in  the  Almanac,  for  the  noon  of 

great,  indeed,  are  the  advantages  offered  eadi  day ;  by  correcting  it  for  the  time 

by  the  meridian  altitude  x>f  the  sun,  that  anticipated  or  elapsed,  accordinff  as  the 

no  other  means  of  finding  the  latitude  -are  sun  comes  first  to  him  or  to  the  first  me- 

used,  except  when  these  have  fiiiled  from  ridtan,  by  his  position  east  or  west  of  it, 

a  clouded  atmosphere,  or  when  the  mo-  the  observer  obtains  the  declination  fi>r 

mentary  expectation  of  making  the  land  noon  at  his  own  position.    Hiis  declina- 

quickens  the  mariner's  anxiety.    We  shall,  tion  applied  to  the  zenith  distance,  by 

theiefbre,  now  explain  the  method  of  de-  adding  when  the  sun  is  on  the  same  side 

dttdng  the  latitude  finom  the  sun's  merid-  of  the  equator,  by  subtracting  when  on  the 

ian  altitude.     Furnished  with  a  sextant,  opposite  side,  gives  the  true  latitude.    A 

circle,  or  octant  of  reflection,  the  observer ,  daily  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his  lati- 

goes  upon  deck,  and,  having  examined  tude  is,  tiien,  to  the  mariner  of  our  day,  a 

the  adjustment  of  his  instrument,  proceeds  desideratum  of  easy  attainment    By  its 

to  bring  down  the  unage  of  the  sun  re-  aid,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  sail  clear  of 

flecled  by  its  mirror,  until  the  lower  limb  any  rock  or  shoal  that  crosses  his  track, 

just  sweeps  the  horizon.    He  continues  either  by  a  watchfiil  look-out  at  the  mo- 

to  ibUow  and  measure  its  ascent,  until  it  ment  of  passing  its  latitude,  or  else  by 

ceases  to  rise ;  the  moment  that  it  besins  avoiding  its  parallel  entirely,  until  it  be 

to  fiill,  and  the  lower  limb  dips  in  the  no-  surely  passed.    Moreover,  this  is  his  best 

rizon,  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian,  and  surest  guide  in  aimhag  at  his  destined 

The  altitude  marked  by  the  index  being  port ;  for  he  has  but  to  attain  the  exact 

read  o^  it  is  next  corrected.    And  first,  latitude  it  lies  in,  and  then  sail  direcdy 

the  observer  adds  the  semi-diameter,  in  upon  it,  east  or  west,  to  be  sure  of  success. 

order  to  make  the  altitude  apply  to  the  And  here  nature  is  again  his  fiiend :  by 

centre  of  the  object;  next,  he  subtracts  the  a  singular  coincidence,   discoverable  in 

dip,  to  meet  tine  error  caused  by  the  ex-  glancing  at  the  liiap  of  the  ^worid,  most 

tension  of  the  horizon,  in  consequence  of  coasts  and  continents  lie  in  a  northern  and 

the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  the  eleva-  southern  dbection.    Hence  the  value  at*- 

tion  of  his  eve  above  its  sur^M^ ;  also  the  tached,  by  seamen,  to  an  accurate  knowl- 

refinaction  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  edge  of  the  latitude ;  and  hence  the  saw 

the  oljecty  when  not  vertical,  is  made  to  of  <<  Latitude,  lead  and  look-out."    But  if 

appear  higher  than  its  true  place ;  histly,  it  be  possible  to  obtain  the  l(»igitude  with 

he  adds  the  parallax  (a  small  correction,  any  thing  like  an  equal  ease  and  certainty, 

inconsidereble  firom  the  sun's  distance),  in  no  one  will  dispute  its  advantage.    Al- 

order  to  reduce  the  calculation  for  the  thouj^,  as  we  have  stated,  most  coasts 

centre  <^  the  earth ;  for  which  point  all  follow  a  northern  and  southern  direction, 

calculations  are  made,  and  which  is  ever  there  are  yet  not  a  few,  nich  as  both 

supposed  to  be  the  station  of  an  observer,  coasts  of  Cuba  and  San  Domingo,  which 

Having  made  all  these  corrections,  which  lie  east  and  west,  so  that  points  along 

many  mariners  despatch  summarihr,  by  an  them  are  only  determined  by  the  longi- 

addition  of  12  minutes,  he  has  the  true  tude.    And  even  to  have  the  satisfaction, 

meridian  altitude  of  the  sun.    Taking  this  not  merely  to  run  his  finger  along  the 


fy  over  the  observer,  and  would  be.  met    navigator,  no  msufiEicient  motive, 
vox..  IX.  15 
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wayB  have  beeo  deyised  to  find  the  longi-  difficulty  attending  this  beautiful  method, 
tude,  in  aU  of  which  the  great  element  is  which  die  rapid  movement  of  the  moon 
time.  Inasmuch  as  the  earth  performs  in  her  orbit,  and  her  consequent  change 
her  diurnal  revolution  in  24  hou^^  from  of  distance  irom  the  stars,  renders  propor- 
the  time  any  given  meridian  is  brought  tionably  correct,  consiBts,  in  the  first  place, 
under  the  sun  until  it  reaches  it  again,  it  in  nicely  observing  the  distance,  and  then 
follows  that  24  hours  and  960  degrees  are  in  correcting  it  trigonometrically  for  Che 
both  equal  to  a  ciixsle,  and  that  the  equa-  errors  occasioned  by  parallax  abd  refrac- 
tor and  other  circles  of  longituHe  may  be  tion.  A  single  lunar  observation,  like  a 
inditferendy  estimated  by  either  of  these  single  chronometer,  has  been  confided  in 
divisions..  Hence  the  dmerence  of  time  to  the  loss  of  many  a  gallant  ship ;  but  a 
between  two  places,  is  no  other  than  the  series  of  them,  taken  fixim  dav  to  day, 
difference  between  the  sun's  coming  to  with  stars  on  difierent  sides  of  the  moon, 
their  respective  meridians,  or,  in  a  word,  and  concurring  to  show  the  same  longi- 
their  dinerenceof  longitude;  and  hence  mde,  are  worthy  of  all  confidence.-  Thus, 
it  follows  that  if  we,  by  any  means,  simul-  aided  by  these  heavenly  guides,  is  the 
taneously  ascertain  the  time  at  the  first  mariner  at  all  times  abke  to  deteimine  his 
meridian,  and  the  time  at  ship,  we  shall  position.  He  should  not,  however,  be 
have  ascertained  the  longitude.  The  inatt^tive  to  any  means  of  infonnation ; 
easiest  method  of  solving  this  problem  is  he  should,  by  observing  the  difi^rence 
by  means  of  the  chronometer.  This  is  a  between  the  magnetic  bearing  of  some 
watch  so  nicely  constructed  as  to  go  with  heavenly  body,  and  what  calculation 
peifect  unifoimity,  either  having  no  error  shows  to  be  its  true  bearing,  daily  inform 
whatever,  or  else  losing  or  gaining  a  himself  of  that  wonderful  phenomenon, — 
known  quantity  every  day.  This  watch  the  magnetic  variation ;  ne  should,  in 
is  set  to  the  time  of  the  first  meridian,  and  calm  weather,  ascertain  the  direction  and 
its  rate  is  carefully  ascertained,  before  force  of  the  current,  by  lowerinff  a  boat 
leaving  the  land.  To  find  the  longitude  and  anchoring  it  to  an  iron  vessel  let  down 
by  means  of  it,  the  mariner  has  merely  to  below  the  superficial  strata  of  the  ocean; 
take  an  observation  of  the  ,sun  or  other  in  l^>proaching  the  land,  he  should  be  at- 
star,  when  rising  or  fiUling  rapidly,  and  tentive  to  the  changing  color  and. temper- 
deduce  the  time  of  ship ;  this,  compared  ature  of  the  sea,  which  last  is,  especially 
with  the  time  at  the  first  meridian,  simul-  on  our  coiist,  an  admirable  monitor ;  also 
taneously  given  by  the'  chronometer,  de-  to  the  floating  of  weeds,  and  the  flight  of 
termines  me  longitude.  Several  chro-  birds,  such  as  do  not  stray  fiur  fi^m  it. 
nometers  concuiring  with  each  other,  may  All  these  littie  caies,  the  watching  of  the 
make  the  mariner  sure  of  his  position;  barometer,  and  profiting  by  its  fiiendly 
but  a  single  one,  unchecked  by  other  data,  predictions,  and  the  frequent  inspectM>n 
and  liable,  from  its  nicety  of  construction,  of  the  chart,  whilst  they  take  from  the 
to  easy  derangement,  is  a  dangerous  guide,  dansers  of  navigation,  amuse  the  mariner, 
The  many  noble  ships,  so  inexcusably  and  oeguile  the  tedium  of  theses.  Thus^ 
lost,  in  late  years,  between  the  entrances  then,  is  a  ship  conducted  from  port  to 
of  tlie  Delaware  and  Hudson,  owe  their  port ;  thus  are  dangers  avoided,  difficulties 
destruction  to  a  blind  dependence  on  a  overcome.  Though  they  who  traverse 
single  chronometer.  The  most  expedi-  the  vast  ocean  leave  neither  track  nor 
tious  and  certain  way  of  observing  the  waymariL  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
longitude,  is  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  follow,  it  is  thus  converted  into  a  plain 
satdlites.  Their  times  ot  immersion  and  and  convenient  highway,  extending  to  the 
emersion  at  the  first  meridian  are  noted  extremities  of  the  earth.  (See  the  article 
in  the  Almanac,  and  these,  compared  with  Sf^.) 

the  times  at  which  the  telescope  shows  Navigation  Laws.  The  acts  of  the 
the  observer  the  occurrence  of  the  same  British  parliament,  intended  to  favor  Brit- 
phenomena,  determine  the  longitude.  But  ish  shipping  in  preference  to  that  of  other 
the  unsteadiness  of  a  ship  at  sea  deprives  ^  countries,  are  denominated  namgation  ads* 
the  mariner  of  this  expeditious  method.  *  It  is  the  policy  ^of  every  nation  having 
Fortunately,  there  yet  remains  open  to  any  connderBble  advantages  for  maritime 
him  one  of  sufficient  accuracy :  this  is,  by  commerce,  to  encourage  and  protect  their 
observing  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  own  shippings  by  giving  it  advantages 
the  sun  and  other  fixed  stars,  and  compare  in  the  home  poits.  One  mode  of  do* 
ing  the  time  of  observation  with  that  time  ing  this  is  by  absolute  prohibitions  in 
at  which  the  Almanac  shows  a  similar  dis-  certain  species  of  trade ;  another  is,  by 
iuice  for  the  first  meridian.     The  only  taxing  foreign  shippingi  or  the  cargoes 
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imported  or  exported  in  foreign  bottoms,  as  all  foreign  nations  had  not  such  a  ma- 
at  a  hi^er  rate  than  the  national  vessels  rine,  and  as  all  those  which  had  did  not 
or  then-  caraoes.  The  most  celebrated  imm^iately  pass  similar  laws,  the  British 
hw  of  this  description  is  that  passed  by  navigation  not  only  regained  from  the 
the  British  parliament  in  Cromwell's  time,  Dutch  the  transportation  between  British 
in  1651.  Its  object  was  to  wrest  the  car-  and  other  foreign  ports  than  those  of 
rying-trade  of  Europe  from  the  Dutch,  HoUand,  but  also  acquired  a  very  large 
ioto  whose  hands  it  had,  at  that  time,  portion  of  the  foreign  canrying-tFade  ^ 
mostly  &Uen.  For  this  purpose  all  for-  tween  one  foreign  port  and  another;  of  a 
eign  vessels  were  prohibited  from  engag-  large  proportion  of  which  they  have  kept 
ing  in  the  trade  between  one  British  port  possession  now  (1831)  for  170  years, 
and  another,  or  between  any  British  port  Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  uavi- 
and  a  colony  or  dependency  of  Great  gadon  acts  of  Great  Britain;  but  the^ 
Britain,  lliis  trade  is  equivalent  to  the  allowed  of  some  exceptions,  as  where  it 
coasting-trade  of  the  U.  States,  and  such  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
other  countries  as  have  no  foreign  de-  Great  Britain  to  supply  foreign  countries 
pendencies.  The  trade  between  the  ports  with  any  particular  product  of  England  or 
subject  to  any  government,  whether  at  its  colonies,  and  such  a  supply  would  be 
home  or  abroad,,  is  a  proper  object  of  promoted  by  relaxing  the  navigation  laws, 
legislative  regulation,  and  the  reasons  for  as  was  the  case,  for  a  time,  in  respect  to 
confining  it  ^neraUy  to  the  national  ship-  some  West  India  products,  the  vessels  of 
ping  are  obvious ;  since,  if  a  country  de-  other  countries  were  permitted  to  trade  to 
pends  upon  foreign  vessels  to  carry  on  the  .the  colonies,  and  take  away  cargoes  of 
trade  between  its  different  ports,  the  means  such  products  for  any  foreign  port  This 
of  communication  are  liaole  to  be  with-  was  a  relaxation  of  the  colonial  system, 
drawn  in  case  of  a  war  with  the  nation  w]iich  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  nav- 
whose  shipping  is  employed  in  such  trade,  igation  laws.  It  was  adopting,  so  far,  the 
Another  reason  in  fiivor  of  such  a  law  is  principle  of  free  trade.  But  this  principle 
founded  in  the  policy  of  most  cotmtries  to  does  not,  by  any  means,  form  the  basis  of 
open  to  their  own  citizens  the  means  of  the  present  system  of  the  navigation  laws 
employment,  as  far  as  their  habits,  dispo-  of  Great  Britain,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  other 
sition  and  capabilities  dispose  them  to  fill  country  having  a  commercial  marine  of 
up  such  employments.  There  are  other  any  considerable  extent  In  the  trade  he- 
reasons  for  such  a  regulation,  which  need  tween  any  two  countries,  one  cannot  ob- 
not  to  be  stated  here,  but  which,  with  tain  any  advantage  by  lenslation,  except 
those  above  stated,  hi^ve  induced  maritime  by  the  supineness  or  mistakes  of  the  other ; 
coantries  to  pursue  a  similar  policy.  The  for  whatever  regulation  is  adopted  by  one, 
other  material  provision  of  the  law  of  may  be  countervailed  by  a  corresponding 
Cromwell^  parhament,  was  a  requimtion  regulation  of  the  other.  In  case  of  a  rea- 
that  foreign  ships  should  bring  to  England  sonable  share  of  intelligence  on  the  part 
onl^  the  products  of  the  countries  to  of  both,  each  must  be  content  with  a  reci- 
which  the  ships  belonged.  This  at  once  procity ;  and  in  this  nations  are,  at  present, 
cut  off  the  Dutch  from  all  tiieir  foreign  willing  to  acquiesce.  Another  object  of 
carrying-trade,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  and  the  navigation  laws  is  to  promote  the 
its  de^ndencies  were  concerned.  The  fisheries,  acT  a  source  of  wealth,  and  also  a 
operatton  of  such  a  law  would,  of  course,  nursery  of  seamen.  The  laws  of  Eng- 
be  limited  by  the  amount  of  commerce  of  land,  Holland,  Prance,  and  the  U.  States, 
the  countiy  by  which  it  should  beadopt-  fovor  this  branch  of  maritime  industry  by 
ed.  But  the  commerce  of  England  being  strenuous  encouragement  and  protection, 
extensive,  it  would  necessaruy  have  a  Navioator's  Islands  ;  a  group  of 
powerful  iiKfluence  in  increasing  the  man-  about  ten  Islands,  in  the  southern  Pacific 
time  industry  and  capital  of  tiie  country,  ocean,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Friendly 
If  every  nation  with  which  England  had  islands ;  between  lat  13°  and  15P  S.,  and 
any  commerce,  had  had  a  commercial  Ion.  168°  and  173°  W.  Like  most  other 
marine,  and  had  passed  a  similar  law,  still  islands  of  those  seas,  they  are  surrounded 
the  British  shipping  would  have  stood  with  coral  reefs,  and  appear  to  be  of  vol- 
upon  an  equal  footing  wiA  that  of  each  canic  origin.  The  natives  are  numerous^ 
foreign  country  in  carrying  on  the  trade  strong,  weU  made,  fierce  and  active.  The 
between  the  two,  and  the  Dutch,  the  great  islands  abound  in  cocoa,  bread-fruit,  bana- 
rival  against  whom  the  law  was  levelled,  nas,  and  domestic  animalsof  several  sorts, 
would  have  been  confined  to  the  trade  Thev  ^ere  discovered  by  Bougainville  in 
between  Holland  and  Great  Britain.    But  1768. 
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Navt,  in  tbe  usual  sei^  of  the  word,  these  nautical  wonhie^  we  will  content' 

the  whole  body  of  the   ships   of  war  ourselves  with  endeavoring  to  discover  the 

belonging  to  a  nation  or  monarch.    In  no  nature  of  naval  war  in  the  earliest  ages  of 

state  of  society,  however  primitive,  has  history. 

man  long  learned  to  navi^^  the  rivers       The  most  noted  battle  of  ancient  times 

and  seas  that  surround  him;  before  lus  is  that  which  took   place  between  the 

evil  passions  have  involved  him  in  con-  Greeks  and  Persians  at  Salamis,  five  cen- 

teution  and  war.    It  is  not  enough  that  turies  before  the  Christian  era.    Thesitu- 

murder  should  stalk  the  earth,  and  make  ati^n  of  the  Grecians  struggling  to  preserve 

its  fields  drink  the  blood  of  him  to  whom  their  liberty  fit>m  the  threatened  yoke  of 

it  was  given  as  a  heritage ;  the  ocean,  al-  Xerxes ;  the  generous  rivalry  of  Aristides 

ready  terrible  in  its  own  horrors,  is  also  and  Themistocles ;  the  heroism  of  Arte- 

too  ofi;en  crimsoned  with  the  same  carnage,  misia,  vrith  many  romantic  incidents,  com- 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  bine  to  shed  a  strong  intere^  over  this 
maritime  pursuits  be  not  more  likely  to  famous  engagement  The  Grecian  fleet 
produce  oiscord  than  those  of  the  land,  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
The  shepherd  subsists  upon  lus  flock ;  it  ships,  all,  doubtless,  very  small,  as  we  are 
furnishes  him  at  once  with  food  and  nii-  told  that  the  largest  galley  was  of  but  fifty 
ment ;  the  cultivator  lives  upon  the  prod-  oars,  with  only  eighteen  fighting  men. 
uce  of  his  field ;  but  the  moment  that  The  vessels  were  without  decks,  and  the 
the  merchant  goes  forth  to  exchange  his  contest  was  decided  either  by  runnine 
superfluity  for  the  superiSuity  of  others,  each  other  down,  or  else  by  ^ppling  and 
there  arises  a  collision  of  interests ;  that  fighting  hand  to  hand,  the  victory  declar- 
spirit  of  cupidity  which  has,  in  aU  ages,  ing  for  those  who  excelled  in  numbers  or 
characterized  commercial  nations,  is  in  personal  prowess.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes 
aroused ;  avarice,  hatred  and  revenge  ex-  was  superior  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in  tlio 
cite  to  discord,  and  the  seeds  of  war  are  size  of  its  slii^is,  and  as  his  army  was  nu- 
already  sown.  Thus  we  are  told  that  tlie  merous  beyond  anything  known  in  mod- 
Phcenicians,  in  their  solicitude  to  retain  em  tunes,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  man  it 
the  vast  monopoly  of  trade,  for  which  powerfully.  But  the  situation  of  Salamis 
they  were  indebtea  to  their  enterprise  and  favored  the  Grecians,  as  it  hindered  the 
industry,  not  only  concealed  studiously  Persians  and  their  allies  firom  displaying 
the  courses**  of  navigation  by  which  they  their  whole  force.  The  Greeks  naving 
arrived  at  the  remote  countries  with  which  determined  to  give  battle  rather  than 
they  traded,  but,  if  followed  by  strange  ves-  await  it  to  their  inevimble  destruction, 
sel^  would  seek  to  mislead  them,  conduct  Themistocles  bore  down  with  tbe  full  im- 
them  into  dangerous  situations,-and  even  petus  of  a  firesh  breeze,  which  blew  regu- 
risk  the  loss  oftheir  own  vessels  to  eflect  larly  every  day.  The  Persians  received 
that  of  their  pursuers.  To  co/nplete  the  the  first  attack  undaunted,  and  even  re- 
discouragement  of  their  commercial  rivals,  turned  it  with  so  much  vigor  that  the 
they  plundered  and  destroyed  every  for-  Greeks  began  to  falter,  when,  according 
eign  vessel  and  crew  that  they  met  with —  to  Herodotus,  an  heroic  Athenian  by  the 
a  system  which  doubly  favored  their  de-  name  of  Pallene,  retrieved  their  situation 
sire  of  gain.  Such  is  the  origin  of  mari-  by  boldly  steering  his  galley  into  the  midst 
time  war  and  naval  armies.  of  the  enemy,  and  drawing  his  countiy- 

The  earliest  instance  of  naval  war&re  men  afler  him  to  his  rescue.  And  now 
recorded  in  history,  is  that  of  one  Erythras,  the  height  and  sluggishness  of  the  Persian 
a  prince  who  made  himself  master  of  the  vessels,  even  their  excessive  numbers  thus 
Red  sea,  and  monopolized  its  commerce,  embarrassed  in  a  narrow  strait,  and  the 
to  the  exclusion  or  the  Egyptians,  who  disconnected  efiTorts  resulting  from  the 
were  only  allowed  to  navigate  it  with  a  various  nations  of  the  allies,  and  from  a 
single  ship.  The  Egyptians,  thus  restrict-  plurality  of  commanders,  threw  them  into 
ed,  are  said  to  have  partially  evaded  the  utter  confusion.  Moreover,  among  the 
edict  by  making  their  single  ship  of  an  Persians  and  their  alhes,  tiiere  was  much 
unusual  size ;  much  as  the  British  did,  disaffection ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
in  past  centuries,  with  their  single  annual  Greeks  had  a  good  cause,  and  every  thinff 
ship  to  Puerto  Bello.  Erythras  is  not,  how-  at  stake ;  their  vessels,  too,  were  light  and 
ever,  allowed  the  undiffl>uted  honor  of  manageable,  and  they  were  expert  in  ma- 
originating  naval  war.  lie  has  a  formida-  ncBuvring  them ;  they  did  every  thing  in 
ble  competitor  in  Jason,  and  two  still  more  good  or&r ;  finally,  they  had  but  one  su- 
80  in  Neptune  and  Hercules.  Without  at-  preme  commander,  and  he  Themistocles. 
tempting  to  settle  tlie  respective  claims  of  Under  suclT  circumstances,  it  is  not  much 
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to  be  wondered  at  that  they  diould  have  The  galley  was  the  form  of  ship  used 

proved  TictoriouB.  in    war   by   the    Carthagiiiiaus.     Their 

There  are  one  or  two  incidents,  which  triremes,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Ko- 
took  place  during  the  battle,  not  a  little  mans,  Grom  their  having  three  rows  of 
characteristic  of  the  mode  of  fighting  and  oars,  were  usually  one  hundred  feet  in 
of  the  manners  of  the  times.  We  are  told  len^,  ten  in  breadth,  and  seven  in  height 
of  a  Grecian  galley  being  sunk  by  an  This  form,  long,  low,  and  narrow,  though 
Ionian  of  the  Peinan  fleet ;  this,  in  turn,  not  adapted  to  encounter  a  stormy  sea, 
sustained  a  like  fiite,  being  run  down  by  was  admirably  suited  to  move  rapidly  in 
a  galley  of  Egina.  But,  before  their  vessel  smooth  water ;  for,  whilst  the  small  breadth 
simk  under  them,  the  lonians  had  time  to  opposed  little  resistance  in  dividing  the 
throw  themselves  into  the  ship  of  their  water,  the  extreme  length  made  room  for 
antagonists,  and  by  the  desperate  bravery  many  rowers,  and  gave  areat  impetus  to 
to  which  they  were  urged  by  their  situa-  die  attacks  of  the  b^.  The  bow  curved 
tion,  seconded  by  their  dexterity  in  the  upvirards,  forming  a  circular  beak,  which 
use  of  the  spear,  for  which  they  were  fa-  was  &ced  virith  iron ;  or  else  it  receded 
moua,  gained  possession  of  the  Eginetic  suddenly,  having  a  single  sharp  point,  like 
galley.  Still  more  peculiar  was  the  strat-  a  ploughshare,  projecting  at  the  surfiice 
a(pm  by  which  the  queen  Artemisia  con-  of  the  water,  and  intended  to  open  the 
tnved  to  escape.  She  had  opposed  the  side  of  an  antagonist,  and  cause  her  de- 
engagement  ;  but  when  it  was  determined  struction.  Frequently  the  beak  vma  form- 
to-give  battle,  she  displayed  sreater  valor  ed  to  represent  a  lion,  tiger,  or  other  rav- 
thui  any  of  the  foUowers  of  Xencee,  so  enous  beast  calculated  to  inspire  terror 
that  he  took  occasion  to  say,  as  he  viewed  It  was  always  surmounted  By  the  national 
her  conduct  from  his  throne  on  a  neigh-  emblem ;  thus  an  owl  stood  on  the  prow 
boring  eminence,  that  only  the  women  of  of  an  Athenian  galley ;  a  cock  on  a  Phce- 
the  fleet  behavea  like  men.  This  unsus-  nician  or  Carthaginian,  and  the  eagle  on 
tained  coura^  involved  her,  at  length,  in  a  Roman.  Here  or  at  the  stem  were  also 
immiDoat  dcmger,  and  she  found  herself  placed  the  ensigns  and  standards,  and 
hody  beset  by  many  enemies,  when,  as  trumpeters,  stan<Sng  beside  them,  sound- 
die  only  means  of  escape,  she  resorted  to  ed  their  shrill  blasts  to  inspire  courage  at 
the  stratagem  of  hoisting  Grecian  colors,-  the  moment  of  onset  From  the  bow 
and  attacking  a  Persian  ship,  commanded  to  the  stem  there  extended  a  flooring  or 
by  one  Damastthymus,  king  of  Calynda,  deck,  which  served  as  a  battle-field  for  the 
which  she  speedily  sent  to  the  bottom,  mailed  and  heavy  armed  soldiers'  who 
This  deed,  aoubttess,  cost  her  the  less,  fought  The  stem  vras  covered  with  a 
that  Damasithymus  had  once  been  her  circular  shed  or  pavilion,  richly  carved 
enemy.  Her  pursuers,  seeing  this,  believ-  and  decorated  with  streamers  and  trophies, 
ed  her  vessel  to  be  one  of  their  own  fleet,  Under  this  was  placed  the  hdda,  repre- 
aod  so  Artemisia  escaped.  senting  some  patron  deity,  to  which  sacri- 

In  the  two  centuries  succeeding  this  flees  and  prayers  were  onered,  and  which 

battle  of  Salamis,  many  improvements  was  held  so  sacred  as  to  furnish  a  sanctu- 

were  iatroduced  into  naval  warfeie.   They  ary  to  who^er  took  refuge  there.    From 

originated  chiefly  with  the  Carthaginians,  tins  elevated  station,  too,  the  commander 

who   had  inherited  all  the  commercial  surveyed  the  fight  and  directed  the  eflbrts 

skill  and  enterprise  of  their  Phoenician  of  his  followers.     There  were  two  dis- 

flxefiithera.    No  longer  contented  with  the  tinct  classes  of  ofiScers  and  men  in  each 

trade  of  Egypt,  Phcanicia,  the  Red  sea,  gaUey.    The  commander  of  the  soldien 

Gaul,  Spain  and  Mauritania,  and  the  nar-  was  supreme,  and  under  him  the  pilot, 

row  HmitB  of  the-  Meditennanean,  they  who  took  his  station  abafl,  at  the  side 

stood  boldly  forth  beyond  the  Pillars,  hith-  of  the  steersman,  directed  all  necessary 

erto  esteemed  the  nejpfttfuttra  of  the  earth,  evolutions  and  matioeuvres.     The  pilot 

and  carried  their  commercial  enterprises  was  assisted  in  the  command  of  the  sadors 

to  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Af-  by  his  mate,  and  by  the  agitator  or  en- 

rica,  and  even  to  the  British  isles.    So  courager  of  the  roweis,  whilst  a  musi- 

extended  a  commerce,  and  the  spirit  of  cian  marked  the  measure  of  the  stroke, 

monopolv  vrith  which  it  was  carried  on,  and,  by  the  harmony  of  his  voice  and 

led  to  tne  creation  of  powerfiil  arma-  instrument,  inspirited  the  rowers  when 

ments ;  which  were  also  necessary  for  the  weary  with  toil.    As  for  the  rowers  them- 

piotection  of  the  many  colonies  which  selves,  they  were  placed  below  deck  on 

Carthage  possessed  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  rows  of  benches,  ascending  above  each 

ebewheie.  other  diagonally,  the  bench  of  one  serving 

15* 
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for  the  footstool  of  bis  comrsde  imme- ,  protection  fiom  tbefle,  a  eurCain  of  hides 
diately  above  and  behind  him.  We  read  was  used,  from  behind  which  the  soldien 
of  five  benched,  eicfat  benched,  and  even  dischargeid  their  missileB  in  retuni,  or 
forty  benched  galleys ;  but  this  cannot  thrust  with  very  long  spears,  used  only  at 
possibly  mean,  atf  many  suppose,  so  many  sea.  In  the  centre  were  engines  from 
distinct  banks  of  rowers.  L'£sca]Uer  which  rocks  were  projected  of  sufficiettt 
very  reasonably  suggests  that  this  enumo-  size  to  sink  a  ship ;  and,  as  the  combatants 
ration  must  have  applied  tb  the  various  approached,  great  masses  of  iron,  from 
divisions  of  rowers,  similar  to  that  of  the  their  fbnn  called  dolpkbu^  were  let  down 
batteries  of  modem  ships  ;  for,  in  an  from  the  elevation  of  the  mast-head,  and 
American  first  rate,  we  have  ten  or  more  sometimes  passed  throu||^h  the  bottom  of 
divisions  of  cannon ;  and  a  ten  decked  an  adversaty,  to  his  inevitable  destiuctioB. 
ship  is  no  greater  absurdity  than  a  galley  Battering  rams,  which  were  beams  point- 
witb  ten  ranks  of  rowers.  In  proof  of  ed  with  iron,  were  also  suspended  from 
this,  the  medals,  which  in  all  cases  copy  the  mast,  and  forced  with  destructive  ef- 
the  noblest  forms,  show  us  no  galley  of  feet  against  the.  enemy's  side.  But  the 
more  than  three  rows ;  and  even  in  this  great  means  of  annoyance  was  the  attack 
case,  the  upper  tier  must  have  been  very  ofihe  beak ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  with 
unwieldy,  for  the  length  of  the  oar  neces-  complete  efi^t,  it  was  very  desirable  to 
sarily  increased  wiUi  each  ascending  gain  tlie  wind,  so  as  to  bear  down  upon 
bench.  Henoe  it  was  not  only  necessary  an  adversary  with  the  greateat  velocity, 
to  place  the  stoutest  and  most  athletic  demolish  his  oars,  open  his  nde,  or  even 
rowers  at  the  upper  oars,  but  likewise  to  overturn  and  run  down  the  vessel.  £aitb- 
load  the  handles  of  them  with  lead,  in  en  pots  of  live  ooak^and  pitch,  and  of 
order  to  counterbalance  the  ^at  weight  combustibles  ready  to  combine  and  burst 
without.  We  have  already  said  that  these  forth  in  flames,  were  either  cast  from  ship 
rowers  were  distinct  firam  the  soldiers  who  to  ship,  or  so  suspended  over  the  beak, 
fought,  for  rowing  was  esteemed  a  great  that  when  the  shock  took  plaoe  thev 
drudgery,  and  was  not  unfrequentiy,  in  would  fall  on  the  deck  of  the  aswaiifxi. 
ancient  as  in  modem  times,  the  punish-  It  is  said  of  Hannibal,  an  aneeator  of 
ment  of  malefactors,  who  were  chain-  the  great  Hannibal,  that  he  threw,  on 
ed  perpetually  to  the  benches  on  which  one  occasion,  pots  containing  live  siuilifiB 
they  rowed.  It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  upon  the  enemy's  deck,  and,  as  he  bad 
infusion  of  such  unamiable  materials,  that  conjectured,  filled  the  crew  with  horror  at 
sailors  came  to  be  esteemed  infamous  and  so  unwonted  an  attack,  and  availed  him- 
wicked  wretches,  totally  destitute  of  hu-  self  of  their  consternation  in  seeming  the 
manity  and  religion.  Galleys  were  steer-  victory.  Fire  ships  were  also,  used  at  this 
ed  with  oars  mn  out  on  die  quarters,  and  early  period  with  destmctive  efiect  The 
managed  by  men  standing  near  the  pilots,  line  of  batde  was  usually  triangular,  the 
and  ready  to  obey  their  ordeis.  Sails  admiral's  ship  being  at  the  angle  in  ad*' 
were  also  used  to  ease  the  rowers,  and  at-  vance,  and  the  line  of  store-ships  forming 
tain  a  greater  velocity,  when  the  wind  the  base.  Before  engaging,  it  was  usuiu 
was  fair;  both  masts  and  yards  were,  for  the  admiral  to  pass  in  a  small  boat 
liowever,  always  taken  down  and  stowed  throughout  his  fleet,  haranguing  bis  fol- 
out  of  the  way,  on  the  eve  of  an  engage-  lowers,  and  urging  them  to  do  meir  duty, 
ment,  and  the  oars  alone  used,  thus  ena-  Tlius  inspirit^  a  shout  of  anticipated 
bling  the  galley  to  move  and  turn  without  triumph  would  pass  from  ship  to  ship ;  and 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  when  the  gilded  shield  was  at  length  dis- 
These  sails  were  sometimes  made  of  vari-  played  as  a  sisnal  for  battie,  the  shrill 
egated  stripes,  and  we  occasionally  read  tmmpets  sent  forth  their  blaste,  and  the 
of  the  galley  of  an  emperor  or  an  admiral  combatants  rushed  to  the  encounter,  reod- 
haviog  sails  of  purple,  embroidered  with  ing  the  aur  with  shouts  and  war  songs, 
gold.  The  body  of  the  vessel  was  taste-  The  batde  won,  the  victors  returned  to 
fully  painted,  representing  gods,  animals,  port,  towing  their  prizes,  their  ships  being 
or  historic  scenes,  and  sometimes  the  oar-  decorated  with  firaments  of  the  wrecks, 
blades  were  richly  gilded.  themselves  crowned  with  lauxel,  and  sing- 
Such  were  the  locomotive  means  of  the  ing  paeans  to  Apollo.  The  richest  of  the 
galley.  Its  means  of  oflence  consisted  in  spoil  was  reserved  as  an  oblation  to  the 
3ie  various  weapons  and  missiles  used  on  gods,  and  broken,  or  even  entire  gaHers 
land.  Javelins  and  arrows  were  dis-  were  placed  in  the  precincts  of  the  temples. 
charged  in  showers  from  the  deck,  or  Such  was  the  state  of  naval  waiiare, 
fioni  turrets  at  the  bow  ai^  stem.    As  a  until  the  Romans,  incited  by  their  contest 
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wMi  Carthage  for  the  poaoooflioii  of  Sicily,  entrance.    The  ban  of  shaipened  iron 

firat  turned  uieir  attention  to  naval  afiiura.  with  whieh  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  wae 

Such  was  the  invincible  daring  of  this  armed,  transfixed  the  deck,  with  those 

nation,  that,  having  scarce  ever  dreamed  who  stood  in  the  way,  and  the  two  galleys 

of  navigation,  they  yet  resolved  to  attack  remained  firmly  grappled.    And  now  the 

the  Cartha^nians  on  their  own  element.  Romans,  receiving  the  enemy's  arrows  on 

At  this  conjuncture,  a  Carthaginian  cruis-  their  shields,  raised  their  war  cry,  and 

er,  accidentally  stranded  on  their  shores,  rushed,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  assault ;  see- 

furnished  them  with  a  model.    But  where  manship  and  skill  were  set  aside,  and  cour- 

should  th^  procure  mariners  to  man  their  age  and  personal  prowess  became  the  arbi- 

galleys  ?  This  difficulty  yielded  to  Roman  ten  of  the  contest.  The  former  confidence 

resolution.    Benches  were  established  on  of  the  Carthaginians  was  only  equalled  by 

the  land;  the  reoruits  were  placed  vrith  their  present  consternation.     Great  and 

tiieir  oan,  as  if  embarked,  and  an  officer,  teirible'was  the  slaughter.    Eighty  galleys 

standing  in  a  conspicuous  position,  made  were  either  taken  or  destroyed,  among 

sunvwith  his  hand,  to  indicate  the  instant  them  tiie  famous  ^Uey  of  Hannibal,  the 

Wnen  they  should  together  dip  their  oars,  Carthaginian  adnural,  which  had  once 

and  then  sweep  them  with  a  concerted  belong^  to  Pyrrhus.    The  admiral  him- 

movement  of  the  arms  and  body.    In  this  self  narrowly  escaped  in  a  small  boat 

way,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  were  This  victoiy,  if  we  consider  the  circum- 

taoght  to  row,  during  the  consuruction  of  stances  under  which  the  battle  was  fought, 

the  galleys,  and  a  fleet  of  120  vessels,  with  is  inferior  to  none  in  history.    It  was  duly 

neany  40,(>00  oarsmen  and  soldiers^  was  estimated  at  Rome;  the  most  extraordinary 

equipped  for  sea.    Before  sailing,  hosvev-  honora  were  decreed  to  Duilius,  he  being 

ei^  lo  meet  the  enemy,  these  hastily  man-  the  first  Roman  who  enjoyed  a  naval  tri- 

unctured  sailon  were  exercised  for  some  umph^    A  rostral  column  was  also  erect- 

time  on  board  the  galleys.    After  all,  it  ed  to  him,  upon  which  were  placed  the 

was  probable  that  tms  fleet  was  as  awk-  beaks  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys.    This 

ward  and  unmanageable  as  might  have  coltanna  roHraia  is  still  seen  and  admired 

been  expected,  and  that  the  consul  Duili-  in  old  Rome,  where  the  stranger  does  not 

us,  ere  he  had  long  been  to  sea  with  it,  fiul  to  visit  it,  and  wh^re,  turning  from 

diflcoveved  that,  though  he  had  copied  the  humiliating  picture  of  modem  degen- 

much  firom  the  Carthaginians,  there  was  eracy,  he  traces  with  pleasure  an  inscrip- 

much  still  that  had  escaped  him.    For  we  tion  which  recalls  the  best  days  of  tne 

find  him  soon  calling  up  his  ingenuity  to  republic. 

devise  some  means  of  neutralizing  tibe  su-  From  this  time  until  the  invention  of 
perior  skill  and  seamanship  of  the  Car-  cannon,  naval  warfare  underwent  htde 
thaginians ;  this  he  effected  by  the  inven-  variation.  The  emperora  of  Constanti- 
tion  of  the  eorvus.  It  was  a  bridge  or  nople  continued  to  observe  the  same  sys- 
phitform  planted  at  the  bow,  and  which,  tern  of  annoyance  and  defence  in  their 
could  be  turned  at  pleasure  firom  side  to  navy,  which  must  have  been  considerable, 
side,  or  hoisted  up  to  a  mast  erected  for  as  we  read  of  an  expedition  sent  to  suh- 
the  purpese.  At  length  the  two  fleets  due  Crete,  consisting  of  200  ships  and 
came  in  sight,  and  prepared  for  little.  49,000  men.  They  vrisely  reduced  the 
The  Caithacinians,  being  superior  in  height  of  their  galleys,  using  none  but 
Dumbefs,  and  still  more  so  in  experience  dronumu  of  two  tiers,  having  in  all  100 
and  skill,  were  filled  with  contempt  at  the  oars,  rowed  by  as  many  men.  A  level 
rude  A|)pearance  of  the  Roman  galleys,  platform  covered  the  rowers,  upon  which 
and  their  more  clumsy  evolutions.  They  the  soldien  drew  up  and  fought  as  upon 
were  certain  of  victory.  Nevertheless,  as  land.  The  captain  stood  at  the  poop  be- 
they  approached  nearer,  the  awkward  ap-  tween  the  two  steersmen,  whence  he 
pendageat  the  bow,  which  had  at  first  ex-  directed  the  efforts  of  his  ^llowers. 
dted  ridicule,  began  to  inspire  misorust  Thence,  too,  he  discovered  and  A)eyed  the 
This  was  augmented  when  they  found  signals  of  his  admiral—en  invention  al- 
that  the  Romans  paused  not  to  discharge  rrady  introduced  to  signify  orden  at  a 
their  missiles,  but,  receiving  those  of  the  distance.  The  line  of  battle  was  some- 
Carthaginians,  steered  boldly  on,  until  what  changed ;  from  a  triangle  it  had  he- 
each  Roman  galley  had  struck  an  enemy,  come  a  crescent  The  horns  pointed 
when  the  ropes  that  held  the  ccrmtg  sus-  rearward,  and  die  admirals  stationed  in 
pended  to  tne  mast  being  loosed,  it  fell  the  centre  began  the  attack.  The  same 
with  &tal  force  upon  his  deck,  crushing  means  of  annoyance  were  still  employed : 
those  who  had  collected  to  def^  the  ^arrows  were  shot  fix)m  bovi-s  and  cross- 
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bows ;  javeliDB  were  discharged  from  en-  ployed  for  this  purpose  UDlil  a  whole  cen- 
ffines  ;  and  huge  rocks  were  projected  tury  from  their  first  use  in  Europe  by  the 
nom  machines,  which,  we  are  told,  often  Saracens,  in  the  defence  of  Niebla,  and 
found  their  way  through  the  deck  and  nearly  thirty  years  from  their  general  in- 
'  bottom  of  the  hostile  vessel^  destroying  troduction.  as  an*  implement  of  war  on 
both  gdley  and  crew.  But  the  most  land,  at  tne  siege  or  Algezuraa.  When 
dreadml  weapon  then  in  use  was  the  iron  first  introduced,  the  cannon  were  mounted 
tube,  fix>m  which  the  Greek  fire  was  pro-  on  the  deck  which  covered  the  rowers, 
jected  in  streams  upon  the  vessel  and  crew  and  were  either  made  to  protrude  over  the 
of  an  enemy.  This  combustible,  which  had  rail,  or  else  were  pointed  through  port- 
becai  much  earlier  used,  in  the  less  destruc-  holes  pierced  through  the  bulwark  which 
tive  form  of  missiles,  was  of  such  fearful  ao-  defended  the  crew.  In  the  gaUeas^  which 
tivity  that  nothing  could  resist  it,  and  wa-  was  first  used  at  Lepanto,  there  was  one 
Her,  instead  of  extinguishing,  did  l$ut  aug-  ^  row  of  pores  between  the  oars,  and  then 
ihent  its  fury.  Temble  must  it  have  been  batteries  of  heavier  cannon  upon  the  poop 
to  the  northern  pirates,  of  whom  we  are  and  forecasde.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
told  that,  imitating  those  of  their  country-  innovations,  we  shall  yet  find  that  the  an- 
ipen  who  had  invaded  Eurc^e  by  other  cient  mode  of  naval  warfare  was,  in  a  great 
routes,  they  descended  in  canoes,  by  the  measure,  maintained  in  that  renowned  na- 
Boiysthenes,  into  the  Black  sea.  Having  val  battle,  the  batde  of  Lepanto. 
plimdered  its  shores,  they  were  hastening  The  hattle  of  Lepanto  was  fought  be- 
to  seize  upon  Constantinople,  when  they  tween  the  papal,  Venedan  and  Spanish 
were  met  by  the  fleet  or  the  emperor,  fleets,  and  that  of  Selim,  sultan  or  Con- 
Hardly  had  they  raised  their  war-shout,  stantinople.  In  September,  1571,  the 
as  they  paddled  their  canoes  to  the  assault  Christian  fleet  was  collected,  and  made 
when  they  were  met  by  well-directed  ready,  in  the  port  of  Messina.  It  consistp 
streams  of  liquid  fire,  issuing  fit>m  the  ed  of  250  ships,  manned  by  50,000  men, 
prow  of  every  Grecian  gaDey.  Conster-  and  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
nation  seized  them,  and  they  plunged  into  don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of 
the  sea,  happy  in  havine  yet  the  altema-  Charles  V,  for  whom  expressly  the  title 
tive  of  a  choice  of  deaths.*  Though  the  of  generalissimo  was  then  mvented.  The 
attack  of  beaks  was  still  continued,  less  im-  pope,  havinff  proclaimod  a  general  season 
portance  Mras  now  attached  to  the  point  of  festing  and  prayer  throughout  Christen- 
of  gaining  the  wind.  In  order  to  escape  dom,  sent  a  strong  corps  of  ecclesiastics  to 
from  the  torture  of  the  fire-tube,  it  was  officiate  in  the  fleet,  and  a  consecrated 
more  usual  at  once  to  grapple  broadside  to  standard  to  be  displayed  from  the  ship  of 
broadside,  and,  while  the  rowers  assailed  *  the  admiral.  Absolution  was  promised  to 
each  other  with  pikes  through  their  row-  every  sinner  who  should  fight  lor  the  ffuth, 
ports,  the  soldiers  rushed,  with  sword  and  and  heaven  waa^opened  to  the  slain.  Don 
buckle,  to  the  attack,ii^htmg  desperately,  John  was  urged  to  give  immediate  batde, 
hand  to  hand.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  his-  and  to  feel  secure  of  victory.  Selim,  on 
tory  of  those  times,  we  so  fi^quentiy  read  the  other  hand,  was  not  backward  in  pre- 
of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  thousand  paring  to  meet  the  danger.  Though  part 
men,  slain  in  a  single  naval  encounter.  of  his  forces  was  still  employed  in  reduc- 
At  length,  a  great  revolution  ia  naval  iuf  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was*  the 
warfare  was  brought  about  by  the  Intro-  original  subject  of  contention,  he  yet  suc- 
duction  of  cannon.  They  wero  first  used  ceeded  in  equipping  a  fleet  still  larger  than 
bythe  Venetians  against  the  Genoese,  in  that  of  the  Christians.  It  was  intrusted 
1370.  It  is  a  litde  singular,  when  we  con-  to  the  pacha  Ali,  who  proved  himself  well 
edder  their  efficacy  for  the  destruction  of  worthy  of  the  chai^.  Nor  was  the  sul- 
ahips,  that  they  should  not  have  been  em-  tan  slow,  on  his  side,  in  promising  all  sorts 
^  of  good  things  to  the  defenden  of  the 
*The  Greek  fire  has  lately  been  reinvented  by  faith,  and  in  picturing  the  joys  of  a  Mo- 
an American,  of  the  name  of  Brown.    He  di^-  hammedan  paradise,  as  the  prize  of  mar- 

^5S?*1J   f,^^h?!^l5ll!f^'^"f.^^^  ty«^om.    Botii  parties  were  to  fight  the 

engine,  and,  from  its  resmous  and  cohesive  na-  iT  **•      i»  *i-    m«^  !1  tt»  i       mL    *        n    *- 

tuTO;  projects  it  much  farther.    As  it  passes  out  *»t^®  ^^  "»«  ^^  "igh.     The  two  fleets 

of  the  tube  into  the  open  air,  a  match,  placed  at  came  together  in  the   gulf  of  Lepanto. 

the  end,  convei^  it  into  a  liquid  fire,  of  a  destruc-  What  the  Christians  wanted  in  numbers, 

tive  energy,  not  at  all  mferior  to  mrfaat  is  atoibut-  they  made  up  m  superiority  of  equipment 

ed  to  that  of  the  Greeks.    He  has  offered  his  m-  rruL  n»»^»<.  ^^  *u^iL  miiiA^rc  w^JL  ^i^^^. 

venUon  to  our  sovermnent;  and,  as  connected  ^^^^  ^  ^T  ^JT-    ^'  ^' 

with  a  sysiem  of  steam-batteries  for  the  defence^,  and  better  defended,  and  theiTSOldierB  beii- 

of  our  coast,  it  would  prove  terribly  efficacious,  ter  provided  widi  offensive  and  defensire 
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aimor.  They  made  i^neiml  use  of  bel-  think  of  flight  Thirhr  galleys  alone  e»- 
meta,  eoalB  of  omII  and  fire-arms^  whilst  caped  to  Constantinople,  throu|fh  the  skill 
many  of  the  Turks  defended  their  bodies  of  the  Intrepid  corsair  Ulucciah,  who  car- 
-with  large  leathern  shields^  and  had  no  ried  away  the  standard  of  Malta,  as  a 
more  destructive  missiles  than  arrows,  trophy.*  A  few  reached  the  neighboring 
Moreover,  fortune  turned  against  them  at  ahore,  and  abandoned  their  ships  ;  130 
the  moment  of  ouset;  for  the  wind,  which  were  taken;  the  rest  were  either  sunk, 
had  hitherto  been  favorabie  to  them,  now  btumt,  or  battered  to  pieces:  10,000  Turl^ 
blew  in  the  satis  of  the  Christians.  The  were  taken,  25,000  slain  ;  15,000  Chris- 
battle,  as  of  oki,  began  with  the  admirals,  tians  were  released  from  the  servitude  of 
Don  Juan  and  Ali,  after  a  short  cannon-  thenar.  Nor  was  the  victory  cheaply  pur- 
ade,  ckeed  and  grappled.  Both  crews  chased — 10,000  Christians  were  amonff 
rushed  to  the  assault,  meeting,  in  deadly  the  number  of  the  victims.  Beautiful  had 
struggle,  upon  the  gunwales.  Three  times  been  the  display  of  the  encountering  fleets,  i 
did  the  Spaniards  gain  the  deck  of  their  but  now  how  changed  the  spectacle  1 
adversaiT,  and  as  often  were  they  driven  Shattered  fragments  of  wrecks  and  masts 
back,  rerbaps  the  Turks  would  have  covered  the  sea,  which  was  every  where 
followed  up  their  advantage  to  complete  streaked  vrith  human  blood,  or  strewed 
victory,  had  not  don  Juan,  in  that  critical  with  timbs  and  disfiguried  corpses.  The 
moment,  received  a  timely  reinforcement  whole  of  Europe  resojunded  with  shouts 
of  200  men.  By  their  aasiBtance,  the  Turk  for  this  glorious  victory,  and  with  the 
was  again  boarded^  and  no  longer  with  praises  of  its  hero.  He  vras  pronounced 
doubtful  success.  The  slaughter  was  in-  tho  greatest  warrior  of  the  age ;  the  Cluis- 
discriminate  and  terrible,  the  crescent  he-  tians  of  Macedonia  and  AllMinia  tendered 
ing  quickly  lowered,  and  replaced  by  the  him  the  sovereignty  of  their  countiy ;  and, 
cross,  whilst  the  severed  head  of  Ali,  as  for  the  pope,  when  the  news  reached 
pianted  on  a  pole,  and  hoisted  at  his  own  bin,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  a  ho- 
Boastbead,  filled  the  breasts  of  his  folio  w*  ly  ecstasy,  ^  There  was  a  man  sent  of  God, 
618  with  momentary  consternation.  Scarce  whose  name  was  John." 
was  this  resuk  mmufost,  ere  the  cry  of  Fte-  '  The  rapid  improvements  which  the  dis- 
lona  /  vidorial  pealed  finom  the  ships  of  covery  of  America  effected  in  naval  arehi- 
die  Christians ;  and,  led  on  by  a  host  of  tecture,  for  commercial  purposes,  extendr 
heroes — a  Colonna,  a  Veniero,  a  Doria— »  ed  equally  to  its  other  branches.  A  gnd- 
they  rushed  furiously  upon  the  enemy,  ual  improvement  took  place  in  the  form 
Nor  did  the  Turics  tamely  yield  the  victo-  and  adaptation  of  ships  of  vrar,  and  diey 

?,  which  they  had,  of  late,  so  often  won.  were,  at  the  same  time,  progn^sivdy  in- 
he  ships  grappled ;  the  enemies  fought  croaaod  in  force  and  size,  until,  before  the 
hand  to  hand,  aiui  sword  to  cimeter ;  pikes,  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  already 
javelins  and  arrows,  cannons,  matchlocks  read  of  Spanish  and  Portuffuese  ships  of 
and  arquebusses,  aided  the  fuiy  of  the  eighty  and  ninety  gunS.  £i  the  last  cen- 
combatants.  Turks  and  Christians  had  tury,  ships  of  war  at  length  attained  a  size 
never  fought  so  valiantly,  though  that  was,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  maximum ; 
emphatically,  theageof  darinc.  At  length,  for  nature  herself  has  set  bounds,  to  sur- 
whilst  theresuh  wasyetdoubtful,the  Turk-  pass  which  would  be,  if  not  impossible,  at 
ish  galley-slaves,  taking  courage  at  the  least  inconvenient  Many  harbora  exclude 
partial  success  of  their  feUow-Christians,  vessels  of  excessive  depth ;  the  trees  of 
and  dreading  the  effect  of  the  reverse  up-  which  ships  are  made  do  not  exceed  a  cer- 
on  their  own  condition,  suddenly  roae,  tain  growtn;  and  man,  who  is  to  construct, 
broke  their  chains,  attacking  their  masten  equip,  and  finally  mancDuvre  these  won- 
with  them,  or  with  whatever  other  weap- 
ons fiiry  furnished  tliem,  and  repaid  them,  .  rj^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  away  a  more  precious 
in  a  few  short  moments,  for  yean  of  cru-  treasure  in  the  person  of  the  poet-bero  Cervan- 
elty.  In  an  opposite  manner,  the  crimi-  tes.  His  intrepidity  bad  hurried  him  amoufr  the 
nals  who  'performed  the  same  office  at  the  fiwt  on  board  of  Okj  enemas  galley,  to  whiA  his 
parmtheSp«MshB«l.Itdiangalleyjh«^  W^^pi^s'^^ier^TSSltSw^;^ 
irg  asked  leave  of  their  officers,  and  been  ^  ^^^  deck*  was  carried  away  by  the  renerado. 
unchained  and  armed,  boarded  the  enemy  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  the  beaotifiil  episode  of 
with  a  fury  rendered  urresistible  by  de-  Et  Caiptboo,  '•the  only  captive  amopg  so  many 
spair,  a  r«cklessness  which  had  nothing  to  Kbereted,  the  oriy  sad  amon^  many  rejoicing 
iLT  -1j  *ul  j^..Ki^  u-v,^  «#•  »«^u*;«fl.l:K.  ChnsUans."  The  matter  might,  however,  have 
lose,  and  the  double  hope  of  mendnglib-  ^^„  ^^^     ^^j  Cervantes''bein  slain,  insteid 

ei^  or  obtaming  martyrdom.    At  length,  ^f  taken  at  Lepanto,  we  bad  never  known  the 

the  fyw  Turks  that  remained  began  to  valiant  don  Quixote,  nor  the  facetious  Sancbo. 
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drouB  machines  upon  the  deep,  thoagh  able  gage  is  an  advantage,  for  the  ship  to  leo- 

to  effect  much  by  an  advantageous  appli-  w^^d,  careening  to  the  breeze,  exposes  her 

cation  of  his  strength,  and  by  concerted  side  below  wind  and  water,  and,  if  struck 

efforts,  is  yet  a  being  of  limited  powers,  there,  and  afterwards  forced  to  tack  and 

The  English  Caledonia,  the  Frencn  Com-  chance  her  careen,  or  if  merely  brought 

merce  de  MarseiUeSf  and  the  Santissima  uprignt,   the  shot-holes   thus  made  are 

Trinidad,  may  almost  be  looked  upon  as  duown  out  of  the  reach  of  repairs  from. 

magnificent  monsters.    Nor  have  we,  pei^  without,    and    may  cause  her  sinking, 

haps,  acted  wisely  in  exceeding  all  these,  The  ship  to  windward,  on  the  contrary, 

in  the  great  ship  now  building  at  Philadel-  has  her  lee-side  exposed  to  the  attack,  and 

phia ;  Siough  the  same  admirable  symme-  the  ordinazy  water-line  depressed  below 

try,  which  distinguishes  our  ships  of  the  the  surface,  in  proportion  to  the  strength 

line,  is  still  observed  in  her.    The  ship  of  the  breeze.    In  this  situation,  if  she  re- 

>  carrying  one  hundred  guns,  on  three  uni-  ceives  dangerous  shot-holes  at  the  water's 

form  decks,  may  be  considered  as  the  best  edge,  by  changing  her  tack,  she  may  brings 

adapted  to  unite  fbrmidableness  and  effi-  them«above  the  sur&ce,  so  as  to  stop  the 

ciency.  leaks.     Being  to  windward,    moreover. 

When  this  increase  of  size  took  place,  confeis  the  advantage  of  heaving  up  at 
the  oar  ceased  to  be  a  fk  agent  to  move  so  pleasure  to  cross  an  enemy's  bow,  or  stem, 
weighty  a  machine^  and  it  only  remained,  for  the  purpose  of  a  raking  fire. 
by  the  adaptation  of  sails,  to  make  the  Assuming  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
most  of  that  which  namre  has  placed  at  gage,  let  us  prepare  for  action.  Topsails, 
our  disposal,  in  'the  restless  and  ever-mov-  top-gallant-sails,  jib  and  spanker,  with  the 
ing  element  which  surrounds  us.  Gcdleys  courses  hauled  up,  readv  to  be  set  again, 
have  been  long  discontinued  on  the  ocean,  are  good  sails  to  fight  under,  for  with  tiiem 
and  are  now  only  used  in  the  Mediterra-  your  ship  is  imder  perfect  command  toad- 
nean,  where  immemorial  usage  renders  vance,  manceuvre,  or  lie  to.  If  there  is 
every  thing  here^tary.  With  this  t«volu-  an  appearance  of  squally  weather,  it  is 
tion  in  the  manner  of  propelling  vessels  well  to  have  a  reef  in  the  topsails,  in  and- 
of  war,  an  equal  one  was  introduced  in  cipation.  The  crew  are  called  to  quarters 
the  method  of^  fighting.  Their  anient-  by  beat  of  drum,  eveiy  man  going  to  the 
%d  size  rendered  it  more  inconvenient  to  station  which  has  been  rendered  familiar 
grapple  and  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  risk-  to  him  by  frequent  training,  under  the  eye 
ed  the  destruction  of  both  ships,  if  the  of  his  ofScers.  The  commander,  stand- 
weather  were  tempestuous.  Hence  this  ing  in  a  conspicuous  station  on  the  quar- 
mode  of  combat  was  rarely  resorted  to ;  ter-deck,  watches  his  own  ship  and  the 
snd  battering  with  cannon,  at  a  fiivorable  enemy,  and  conveys  the  order  that  theoc- 
distance,  until  one  party  ocjthe  other  struck,  casion  may  require  by  voice,  or  through 
became  the  ordinary  mode  of  naval  war-  the  medium  of  his  aids.  Under  him,  the 
fare.  This  we  shcdl  now  exemplify,  by  first  lieutenantcommands  the  ofiensive  and 
briefly  describing  the  present  mode  of  en-  defensive  operations,  and  effects  the  vari- 
gagement,  and  relating  a  few  instances  of  ous  evolutions  which  he  may  direct,  in  re- 
modem  naval  battles  between  single  ships  lation  to  the  position  of  the  ship.  The  clues 
and  fleets.  are  stoppered,  to  keep  the  sails  spread 

When  two  adverse  ships  come  in  siffht  in  the  event  of  the  sheets  being  shot  away, 
of  each  other  upon  the  ocean,  accident  de-  and  the  yards  are  hung  in  chains,  to  obvi- 
cides,  usually,  which  is  to  windward.  To  ate  a  like  inconvenience  fiom  the  cutting 
be  to  windward,  or  to  the  side  from  which  of  the  ties.  The  carpenter  rigs  the  pumps 
the  wind  comes,  is  always  esteemed  an  ad-  fo  prepare  for  a  leak,  collects  ms  shot-plugs 
vantage.  If  the  weather  ship  be  of  infe-  to  stop  holes  in  the  side^  and  fishes  of  wood 
nor  force,  it  enables  her  to  keep  outof  ac-  to  strengthen  a  mast,  or  yard,  that  niay  be 
tion  much  longer,  and,  though  a  poorer  wounded,  and  in  danger  of  falling.  The 
sailer,  she  may  do  so  until  the  intervention  surgeon  prepares,  in  the  cockpit,  to  relieve 
of  night  increases  the  chances  of  escape,  the  wounded.  Tubs  of  water  are  collect- 
If,  however,  the  weather  ship  be  of  supe-  ed  in  the  tops,  channels,  and  on  deck,  to 
rior  force,  she  is  enabled  to  bear  at  once  be  ready  to  extinguish  fire ;  the  decks  are 
down,  and  chrect  her  head  upon  the  ene-  wet,  to  prevent  Sie  explosion  of  powder, 
my.  and,  having  the  advantage  in  sailing,  and  put  out  sparks  that  may  fall  there,  and 
must  soon  be  alongside  of  her.  We  will,  also  sanded  to  prevent  the  men  from  slip- 
however,  suppose  a  case  in  which  two  ping  when  splashy  with  blood  or  vrater. 
equal  ships  meet,  and  are  mutually  anx-  Finally,  plenty  of  wads  and  shot,  round, 
ious  to  engage.    Then,  also,  the  weather-  grape  and  canister,  are  collected  beside  the 
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mm,  and  the  ma^aziiie  is  opened  and  lit  by  her  consort  stood  out,  to  divert  the  atten- 
Sbe  gmmer  and  htf  cre^,  who  prepare  to  tionof  the  American  ships,  and  give  the 
poflB  the  caitridgai  to  the  powder-boyar  convoy  time  to  escape.    In  this  way  the 
And  now,  having  given  three  cheers^  battle  began.    One  of  Jones's  consorts  en- 
you  bear  down  upon  3ie  enemy.    It  is  a  gaged  the  consort  of  the  Serapis ;  the  oth- 
preat  object,  in  hattering  from  ship  to  ship,  er  took  no  part  in  the  action  till  towards 
to  lake  your  enemy,  if  possible ;  that  is,  to  its  close,  when  it  fired,  with  equal  injury, 
get  acioes  his  bow,  or  stem,  out  of  reach  upon  both.    No  guns  were  fired  fit>m  ei- 
of  his  guns,  whilst  yours  sweep  the  whole  ther  ship  until  Siey  approached  within 
length  of  his  deck^  with  fiital  execution,  {nstol  shot,  when  Pearson  cried  out,  ''What 
If  it  Is  desirable  to  rake  your  enemy,  it  is  ship  is  that  ?"    This  was  at  eight  in  the 
emiaUv  so  to  avoid  being  raked  in  return,  evening.    The  sky  was  beautifully  clear. 
This  aouble  advantage  can  only  be  attain-  and  the  sea  smooth ;— the  moon,  just  then 
ed  by  superior  sailing,  or  by  great  skill  in  rising,  Ut  the  combatants,  whilst  it  enabled 
maoGBuvrine.    In  directing  your  fire,  it  is  crowds  of  people,  collected  on  Flambor- 
best  to  aim  between  wind  and  water,  and  ough  Head,  to  watch  the  projzresB  of  the 
aiao  in  the  direction  of  the  masts,  for  in  battle.    When  commodore  JFearson  had 
this  way  the  enemy  may  be  soonest  disa-  waited  in  vain  fbr  an  answer  to  his  chal- 
bledyandavictoiy  gained  with  the  least  lenge,  the  Sbrapis  opened  a  terrible  fire 
destruction  of  life.    If^  on  the  contraiy,  upon  the  Richanl.    It  was  at  once  retum- 
your  own  spars  be  so  disabled  that  the  en-  ed ;  but  three  of  the  Richard's  heaviest 
emy,  having  the  woiat  in  other  respects,  guns  burst  at  the  discharge,  not  only  be- 
might  yet  e&ct  his  escape,  from  your  ina-  coming  lost  for  the  rest  of  the  fight,  but 
billty  to  make  sail  in  pursuit ;  or  even  in  the  -  destroying   more  men  than  the   whole 
more  desperate  case  of  your  being  every  broadside  of  the  Serapis,  and  scattering 
way  worsted,  you  may  yet  profit  of  your  death  and  confusion  on  every  side.    The 
situation  to  bear  down  and  ooard,  as  the  batde  had  not  continued  long,  ere  Jones 
last  alternative.    In  the  cast  of  this  last  found  that  he  was  suffering  so  much  from 
chance,  a  hopeless  cause  may  sometimes  the  Serapis  being  able,  by  her  superior 
be  restored  ;  for,  in  boarding,  headlong  sailing,  to  choose  raking  nositions,  that  he 
valor,  oflener  than  numbers,  decides  the  would  soon  have  to  yield  if  the  content 
struggle.    When  the  enemy  signifies  that  continued  so  unequal ;  he  therefore  order- 
be  yields,  by  hauling  down  his  colors,  a  ed  his  ship  to  be  laid  on  board  the  Sera- 
prize-master  and  crew  are  detailed;  thepris-  pis.    This  manoeuvre  did  not  succeed,  for 
oneraareremovedandchained,andasmuch  the  Richard  could  not  bring  a  rankle  giui 
exertion  is  made  in  repairing  damages  as  to  bear.    Jones  therefore  backed  his  sails, 
was  before  exercised  in  effecting  them.  and  sheered  off,  when  Pearson,  thinking 
Of  all  the  naval  batdes,  in  ancient  or  the  American  was  about  to  yield,  because 
modem  times,  none  has  ever  bebn  more  his  fire  had  ceased,  asked  him  if  he  struck ; 
obstinately  contested  than  that  which  took  to  which  Jones  answered,  that  he  had 
place,  during  our  revolution,  between  the  not  yet  be^n  to  fight    He  was  not  long, 
JSon  £Kmifne%icAan£,  as  she  was  called  (af-  however,  in  making  a  commencement; 
ter  doctor  Franklin^s,  Poor  Richard),  and  for,  having  sailed  by  the  Serapis,  be  once 
the  British  frigate  Serapia    The  first  was  more  put  bis  helm  up,  and  ran  across  her 
commanded  by  commodore  Paul  Jone8,the  bow.    Her  jib-boom  came  over  the  Rich- 
last  by  commodore  Pearson,  a  veiy  disdn-  ard's  poop,  and  Jones  himself  assisted  the . 
gwsbed  ofiicer.  The  Richard  carried  fifty-  master  in  making  the  jib-stay,  which  had 
six  guns,  and  380  men ;  die  Serapis  fiffy-  been  shot  away,  and  hung  down  upon  his 
nine  guns,  and  £KiO  men.    The  formerwas  deck,  fast  to  his  raizzen-mast.     At  the 
old  and  decayed,  with  a  modev  battery,  same  time,  the  anchor  of  the  Serapis  hook- 
throwinff  only  282  pounds  at  the  single  ed  one  of  the  Richard's  ports,  so  that 
broadsicte,  and  twenty  of  her  best  men,  when  presently  Pearaon  anchored,  to  let 
with  the  second  lieutenant,  were  absent  his  enemy  sweep  clear  of  him  with  the 
during  the  whole  action.    The  Serapis,  tide,  both  ship  swung  beside  each  other, 
op  the  contrary,  was  a  new  ship,  of  ap-  the  stem  of  the  Richard  to  the  bow  of  the 
inoved  construction,  considered  the  fastest  Serauis,  and  their  starboard  sides  so  close 
sailer  in  the  British  navy ;  and,  hoBides  her  togemcr  that  the  guns  met,  muzzle  to  muz- 
superiority  in  number  of  guns,  tiiey  were  zle ;  the  rammers  entered  opposite  ports, 
of  heavy  calibre,  throwing  340  pounds  at  and  were  dragged  from  those  who  used 
a  sini^  broadside.    Jones,  havmg  home  them,  who  presentiy  began  assaulting  each 
down  to  cut  off  die  Baltic  fleet  from  the  other.    It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  eool- 
baibor  of  Scaiborough,  the  Serapis  and  neasof  Jones  that,  while  engaged  with  the 
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master  ia  making  the  Teaaela  ftst,  he  sood  renewed  it,  however,  ilomaoniemifl 
should  have  thought  to  check  him  for  his  which  alone  remained  in  oider  on  the  nxe- 
profanity,  saying,  ^  Mr.  Stacy,  this  is  no  casde,  and  which  he  directed  himself.  At 
time  for  swearing;  in  the  next  moment  the  same  time,  a  grenade,  thrown  from  the 
yon  may  be  in  eternity.    Let  us  do  oar  Serapis^s  top,  havinff  bounded  into  the 
duty."    Thus  mppled,  the  two  ships  kept  lower  deck,  and  fired  some  loose  powder^ 
up  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  tor  vie-  this  communicated  to  the  cartridges,  whjch 
tory.    In  battering,  the  superior  metal  of  had  been  brought  from  the  magazine  iSisC" 
the  Serapis  gave  her  a  decided  advantage ;  er  than  they  were  used,  and  laid  carelessly 
her  shot  went  through  and  through  the  upon  the  deck;  and  a  general  explosion 
rotten  sides  of  the  Kichard,  cutting  the  took  place,  by  which  every  man  in  the 
men  in  pieces,  aud  destroying  them  with  neighborhood   was  blown  to  pieces,  or 
splinters.    The  rudder  was  destroyed ;  the  dr^fully  burned.    No  way  remained  for 
quarter  beat  in  ;  and  while  the  water  en-  commodore  Pearson  to  save  the  remnant 
tered  on  every  side,  one  of  the  pumps  was  of  his  crew,  but  to  yield ;  but  even  this  it 
shot  away.    There  was  aheady  four  feet  was  not  easy  to  signify,  for  none  of  his 
of  water  in  the  hold,  and  it  gaining.   Up-  crew  would  take  down  the  flag,  which  had 
on  this,  the  carpenter,  instead  of  conceal*  been  nailed,  before  the  action,  to  its  staff; 
ing  the  ship's  situation  firom  all  but  the  and  he  was  compelled  to  perform  the  per- 
captain,  cried  out  that  she  was  sinking,  ilous  and  humiliating  task  with  his  own 
The  panic  spread.    The  master-at-arms,  hand.    Thus  ended  me  battle  of  the  Bon 
moved  by  the  supplications  of  a  hundred  Homme  Richard  and  Serapis.    The  victo- 
English  prisoners  confined  below,  releas-  ry  was  dearly  bought,  for  the  carnage  on 
ed  them  fh)m  irons ;  and  the  runner'  ran  both  sides  was  terrible.    The  Bon  Homme 
terrified  on  deck,  and  bawline  lor  quartets.  Richard    lost    three   hundred   men,    in 
Among  the  prisoners  thus  len  at  large,  one  killed  and  wounded ;  and  nearly  all  the 
of  them,  a  ship-master,  crawled  through  last  died,  from  the  indifferent  care  which 
the  ports  to  the  Serapis,  and  told  captain  they  received,  and  the  dreadful  sale  which 
Pearson  to-  hold  out,  -for  he  had  begun  to  followed  the  battle.    The  loss  of  the  Sera- 
meditate  a  surrender.  Nevertheless,  Jones  pis  was  nearly  as  great    Of  die  men  who 
c^uickly  recovered  from  his  desperate  poei-  were  blown  up,  some  lingered  until  the 
tion.    He  puni^ed  the  cowardice  of  the  flesh  dropped  fiom  their  lx>nes,  dying  in 
gunner  by  throwing  his  pistols  at  him,  one  excruciating  agony.    The  Poor  Richard, 
of  which  fractiired  his  skull,  and  precipi-  assailed  by  fire  and  water,  was  abandoned 
tated  him  down  the  hatchway.    At  the  to  her  fate,  and  went  down,  carrying  with 
same  time,   he  repulsed  an  attempt  to  her  many  of  her  wounded  crew, 
board  from  the  Serapis,  and  removed  the  The  batde  of  Trafidgai,  which  took 
danger  of  so  many  prisonera  at  large  be-  place  not  many  vears  after,  is  a  renowned 
low  by  employing  them  at  the  pumps,  and  instance  of  naval  war  by  fleets.    It  occur- 
telling  them  to  work  or  sink.  red  near  Cadiz,  between  the  allied  French 
Whilst  the  battie  had  taken  this  un&vor-  and  Spanish  fleets,  of  thirty-thiee  sail  of 
able  turn  below,  the  face  of  affiiira  was  re-  the  line,  and  the  British  fleet,  of  twenty- 
versed  above,  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  seyen  sail.    The  force  of  the  allies  was 
men  stationed  in  the  tops  of  the  Richard,  fiu*  superior  in  ships,  guns  and  men,  and 
According  to  Jones's  orders,  they  had  just  they  had  a  brave  §nd  dtilful  commander 
directed  theur  fire  into  the  enemy's  tops,  in  admiral  Villeneuve ;  but  there  werecir- 
until  not  a  man  remamed  alive,  except  one  cumstances  that  more  than  counterbalaii- 
in  the  fore-top,  who  kept  loading  hismus-  ced  the  disparity.    The  Spaniards  had  no 
ket,  and  dodging,  now  and  then,  fix>m  be-  national  interest  in  the  struggle,  and  be- 
hind the  mast,  to  fire.    This  bold  fellow  tween  them  and  the  French  there  was  no 
was  at  length  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  cordiality.    The  allied  ships,  too,  had  been 
Richard's  main-top,  and  sent  headlonff  up-  hastily  refitted,  and,  having  just  put  to  sea, 
on  deck.    And  now  the  exertions  of  the  were  very  inefficient ;  for  their  crews,  be-  - 
sharp-shooten  were  all  turned  to  clearing  longing,  as  they  did,  to  nations  which  had 
the  decks  of  the  Serapis.     Some  of  the  litde  commercial  marine  and  few  seamen, 
bravest  even  passed,  by  the  yards,  into  the  were  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  sol- 
tops  of  the  Serapis,  whence  they  threw  'diers,  who  had  never  been  lon£enou|[h 
sunkpots,  flasks  and  grenades  down  her  embfuked  to  get  th^  sea  legs.    TheBnt- 
hatches,  stifling  her  men,  and  firing  the  'ish  ships,  on  the  contraiy,  were  in  the 
ship  in  various  directions.    At  this  time,  finest  order;  their  ctdvitb  had  been  actively 
both  ships  having  taken  fire,  the  cannon-  employed  during  yean  of  war ;  they  were 
ade  was  suspend^  to  extinguishit  Jones  oommanded  by  veteran  officen,  each  a 
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» of  many  battel  all  ob^Dg  one  only  of  Cadiz.  Nor  waa  the  anay  of  die  al- 
•dminl — ^Nelaon  of  the  Nile.  lies  lees  noble  and  iimwang,  as  they  firmly 
Harmg  taken  hia  station  off  Cadiz,  Nel-  awaited  the  approacn  of  their  enemies, 
•oo  waited  the  sailing  of  the  enemy,  who  drawn  up  in  meu:  double  line,  and  with 
y0en  ignorant  of  ms  force,  and  had  de-  the  sun  shining  full  upon  their  white  sails 
aenuiDed  to  put  to  sea.  October  19, 1805,  and  fiowning  broadsides.  The  scene — 
the  fiigatfis  in  shore  repeated  the  ngnal  the  purpoee — ^were  full  of  subliniity ;  and 
linit  die  enemy  were  ooming  out ;  on  the  to  Nelson,  who,  independent  of  his  thirst 
flOth,  they  were  all  at  sea  cm  Cadiz ;  and  of  glory,  fiinded  that  in  destroying  Freneh- 
cn  tbe  21st,  after  much  manmuvring,  the  men,  he  was  about  to  serve  humanity,.this 
two  ffleeia  came  in  nght,  with  a  mutual  de-  moment  must  have  been  the  proudest  of 
tanmnation  to  fij^t  This  day  had  been  his  life.  As  he  aazed  upon  his  antici- 
a  fiaaiival  in  the  nmily  of  Nelaon,  becauae  ptted  prize,  he  aflked  captain  Blackwood 
it  waa  the  anniverBaiy  of  a  victory  gamed  what  he  would  esteem  a  victory.  The 
fay  his  tmcle.  To  Nelson,  whose  peculiar  answer  was  that,  conaidering  the  noUe 
miiMl  was  no  stranaer  to  supemition,  the  manner  in  which  batde  waa  oflfered,  the 
omen  was  most  welcome.  Yet,  though  he  capture  of  fourteen  sail  would  be  a  bril- 
ezpected  to  win  the  battle  that  was  about  liant  result  ^'I  ahall  not,"  said  he,  '^  be 
to  oe  fought,  he  felt  equally  sure  that  he  satisfied  with  leas  than  twenty."  Presently 
would  i*ot  survive  to  enjoy  it  He  Blackwood  took  leave,  to  return  to  his  own 
knew  that  his  life  would  be  Aimed  at  ship,  and  ezprc»ed  the  hope  soon  to  eon- 
fay  the  IVrolese  sharp-shooteia  of  the  gretulate  the  admiral  upon  the  accompliah- 
enemy.  and,  fiur  fiom  dreading  it,  he  seem-  roent  of  his  wish.  Nelson  presMd  hie 
ed  to  desire  to  die  in  the  moment  of  victo-  hand  affectionately,  and  said — **  God  Uess 
ly.  He  wore,  as  usual,  his  uniform  of  you,  Blackvrood !  I  shall  never  see  you 
admiral,  covered  with  stars  and  decora-  anun."  And  now,  from  the  mast-liead 
which  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  of  the  Viotdry  waa  unfurled  that  eloquent 


bnllflCB  of  the  riflemen,  and  which  filled  signal — **  England  expects  every  man  to 

Ua  fidfcywen  with  approhension.    Yet  it  do  his  duty  !'^In  consequence  of  the  sec- 

waa  in  vain  to  aak  him  to  remove  them,  ond  column  being  steered  more  off  die 

Even  when  persuaded  bv  Hardy  to  order  wind,  at  a  leas  acute  angle  with  the  ene- 

other  ahips  to  peas  ahead,  he  still  carried  my's  line,  CoUingwood  came  much  aooo- 

aB  sail  on  the  Victory,  jtheiebv  rendering  it  est  into  contact  with  it ;  broke  through  it 

impooaible  fer  the  order  to  be  obeyed. —  aetem  of  the  Santa  Ana,  firing  nStinff 

The  allied  fleet  formed  their  line  of  batde  broadsides  on  either  hand  as  he  passedy 

on  the  larboard  tack,  tbe  wind  being  at  and  engaging  tbe  Spaniard  to  leemrd,  at 

aonth-west     Trafidgar  lay  to  leewurd,  the  muzzles  of  hia  guns.    At  the  same 

and  the  bay  of  Cadiz  was  open  fer  eacane.  time,  tluee  or  feur  odier  ahips  pthered 

The  ships  were  drawn  up  in  a  double  round,  pourinff  their  broadsides  mto  the 

Une  in  cloae  order,  thA  intervals  in  the  first  Royal  Sovereign.    ^'See^"  cried  Nelsoli, 

Mae  being  fiUed  fay  the  diipa  of  the  second,  ^  how  that  noble  fellow,  Collingwqod,  car- 

widi  room  to  m  between.    This  com-  rieshis  ship  into  action!"    AndCollmff- 

fained  die  advantage  of  a  dense,  tinasBsil-  wood,  on  his  side,  appreciating  the  fe«- 

aUe  column,  with  a  sufficimt  interval  to  ings  of  ins  chief,  was  just  then  saying  to 

obmte  the  danger  of  contact  among  the  his   captain,  notwithstanding  the  uproar 

ahtpsL    Nelson  iMre  down  also  in  a  double  and  cama^ — ^'^Rotheiham,  what  would 

tiae,  litniaelf  leading  the  lefl  of  fourteen  Nelaon  give   to    be    here !"— Meantime 

ihipi  in  the  Victorv,  and  CoUingwood  in  Nelson  waa  bearing  down,  exposed  to  a 

tbe  Aoyal  Sovereign,  the  right  line  of  raking  fire  flx>m  all  the  ships  under  his 

thirteen  ahipa.    Hia  object  was  to  break  lee,  vrithout  bemg  able  to  return  a  broad- 

tbafinexyf  die  enemy  m  two  points,  sep-  side.    His  secretary  was   killed   beside 

aradng  amd  overpowering  them  in  sections  him ;  direcdy  after,  a  double-headed  shot 

inferior  to  his  own.    Above  all,  he  direct-  slzuck   a   party  of  marinea   drawn  up 

ed  his  captains  to  remember  that  his  ob-  upm  the  poop  near  him,  killing  eiffht 

jact  was  a  ckMe'and  deeiove  action ;  and  or  them ;  and  m  another  minute,  a  shot 

that  if  bis  agnalB  were  not  seen,  no  cap-  nasBod  between  the  admiral  and  captain 

tun  could  CO  wrong  in  placing  himsuf  Haidy.     Each  for  an  instant  believed 

auicfcly  ana  oloe^  alongside  an  enemy,  the  other  killed.     At  length  the  Vio- 

Tlie  wind  waa  hglit,  and  the  British  fleet,  tory,  having  ran  between  two  of  the  ene- 

ndcr  a  erowd  of  aail,  bore  gallandy  be-  mfs  shipS|  opened  bodi  her  broadsideB 

Jsm  it,  rising'  and  frUtng  gracefiiUy  upon  with  tremendous  effi^cL    Soon  after,  die 

dMkmg sweo that  rolled «>w»dB tbe ugr  VictMy  nn  on  board  the  Redoiuab^; 
voi»  XX.                 16 
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whidi  ship  ww  doaely  engaffed  by  the  new    honom  that  awaited    him,   *  one 

British  Temeraire  ;  aDd,  anomer  enemy  would  like  to  live  a  little  lon^.** — Cap- 

havinff  fallen  on  boani  of  the  Temeraire,  tain  Hardy,  havinc  been  a^^am  on  deck, 

the  ^raole  four  lay  deaperately  grappled,  returned,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  to  hia  dying 

faroadnde  to   broadside.    Whil£  to  the  fiiend.    He  could  not  tell,  in  the  ccnifu- 

left  the  Victoiy  received  and  answered  the  aion,  the  exact  number  of  the  alliea  that 

fire oftheBucentaure and SantiflBimaTrin-  had  surrendered;  but  there  were  at  least 

idad,  on  the  right  ahe  depressed  her  guns  fifteen ;  for  the  other  diips  had  IbUowed 

so  as  not  to  send  the  shot  through  into  the  their  admirals  into  action,  breaking  the  en- 

T^meraire.    The   Redoutable  let  down  emy's    line,    and  engaging   closely    to 

her  lower  deck  ports,  for  fear  of  being  leeward,  in  the  same  galuoit  style  as  the 

boaided  through  tnem,  but  kept  up  a  fire  Victoiyand  Sovereign.    Nelson  answer- 

from  the  upper  batteries  and  from  small-  ed,  <* That  is  well; — but  I  bargained  for 

aimed  men  stationed  in  the  tops.    From  twenty."    And  his  wish  was  prophetie ; 

a  generous  though  mistaken  and  Quixotic  he  had  not  miscalculated  the  superioiily 

sense  of  humanitv.  Nelson  made  no  use  of  his  foDowers ;  twendr  actually  suiren- 

of  small  arms  in  the  topsi  either  to  clear  dered.    Having  ordered  the  fleet  to  be 

the  enemy's  decks  and  pick  off  officers,  or  anchored,  he  again  spoke  of  himsel£ — 

to  silence  the  fire  of  their  topmen.    To  **  Don't  throw  me  oveiboard^ — ^Kiss  me, 

this  fault  he  owed  his  deaih ;  tor  after  he  Hardy."    Hardy  knelt  down,  and  obey- 

had  twice  ordored  the  fire  upon  the  Re-  ed  in  silence.    "  Now   I   am  satisfied, 

doutable  to  cease,  because  dne  seemed  to  — ^Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  du^." — 

have  struck,  a  ball,  fired  fix)m  her  mizzen-  Hardy  kissed   him  again,   received   his 

top,  which  was  quite  close  to  the  poop  of  t»lessing,  and  then  took  leave  of  him  for 

the  victory,  struck  his  epaulette,  and  en-  ever. 

tered  his  back.  He  fell  with  his  foce  upon       Since  the  battle  of  Traftlgar,  naval  war 

the  deck.    Hardy  turned  round  as  some  has  undergone  but  slight   niodificatioD. 

men    were  raising  him.— ^  Thev   have  The  English,  contented  with  beadng  the 

done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy,"  said  he.    Ab  French  wherever  they  met,  took  little 

they  cttiied  him  down  the  ladder,  he  re-  pains  to  inoease  that  superiority  whieh 

marked  that  the  tiller  ropes  had  been  shot  was  already  so  dedded.    With  us^  how- 

away,  and  ordered  them  to  be  replaced,  ever,  the  case  was  diflferent;  and  when,  in 

Then  with  his  handkerchief  he  covered  the  year  1812^  we  were  forced,  weak  and 

his  foatures  and  deo(»ation%  desirotts  now  unprepared  as  we.  were,  into  a  war  with 

to  conceal  fix>m  his  crew,  lest  they  should  Great  Britain,  it  became  necessair  for  us 

be  disheartened,  what  he  had  been  un-  to  put  forth  efforts  proportioned  to  the 

willinff  to  hide  fixim  the  enem^.    Soon  formidablenessofourfoe.    HappUy  these 

afler  he  reached  tlM  cockpit,  .his  wound  eflforts  were  not  unattended  with  success, 

waa  discovered  to  be  mortal ;  he  folt  it  Though  our  ships  were  met  on  all     ~ 


himself,  and  insisted  that  the  surgeon  ¥rith  an  array  of  numbers  which  compel- 
should  leave  him,  to  attend  those  whom  led  them  to  disperse,  and  haunt  the  ocean 
he  might  yet  save.  He  was  in  great  paiu,  sinriy,  dependmg  upon  their  superior 
and  intensely  anxious  to  know  how  the  saiuugfor  escape,  yet  when  they  occasion- 
battle  went  <*  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  aliv  found  themselves  broadside  andbroad- 
to  me  ?"  he  asked.  ^  He  must  be  killed !  side  witli  an  enemy  of  equal  and  even 
He  is  surely  dead!"  At  length  Hardy  sli^tly  superior  force,  they  were,  witha^sin- 
came^  and  the  two  fiiends  shook  hands  in  gle  exception,  invariably  triumphant  **** ' 


silence.  After  a  pause,  the  dying  man  result  was  obtained  in  part  by  an  improved 
fiundv  uttered,  **  welL  Hardy,  how  goes  construction  of  our  shms^  inferring  a  d»- 
the  day  ?"-— ^  Veiy  well ;  ten  ships  have  cided  superiority  of  sailings  which  was  not 
already  struck."  FiDdhi||  that  all  was  less  useful  in  enabling  them  to  escape  fitMn 
vreD,  and  that  no  British  ship  had  yielded,  superior  numbers,  than  in  enabting  them 
he  turned  tospeakof  himself.  *<  I  am  a  to  outmanoeuvre  the  enemy  when  it  be- 
dead  man.  Hardy!  lam  goinc  fiutt!  It  came  expedient  for  them  to  engage.  A 
will  soon  be  all  over  with  me!"    Hardy  still  more  important  element  of  suoeeas 


_nsmg 
that  tells  me  so."    Tlw  surgeon  asked  him    ery  two  received  fiom  the  enemy.    We 


if  he  sufilered  much.    He  answered,  so    may  also  ascribe  something  to  the  sapsnor 
muehtfaat  he  wished  himself  dead.  **And   alacrity  of  omt  crewsL  who  had  emerad 


y«^"  he  added,  thinkings  poAap%  of  the   the  sesvioa  votaalarifari  over  men  who 
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had  been  compeUedto  serve  by  a  forcible  Thirty  of  the  Britiflb  were  found  dead, 
impieament  and  natty  wounded ;  the  Americana  loat 
Among  many  naval  batdea  that  shed  but  ten  killed  and  wounded.  The  die- 
lustre  on  our  annals  during  the  late  war,  parity  proves  conclusively  the  superioritv 
we  shall  onlv  mention  two  of  the  most  of  our  fire.  The  victoiy  won,  the  wound- 
brilliant,  in  which,  though  our  forces  were  ed  were  dressed,  and  eveiy  exertion  was 
decidedly  inferior,  the  victories  were  madetoclearthewreck  to  which  bodives- 
speedy  and  complete.  One  was  a  battle  of  sels  had  been  so  quickly  reduced,  llie 
an|^  shins,  the  .other  of  fleets.— Shortly  masts  ofboth  vessels  had  Men  bydie  board; 
afiear  the  declaration  of  war,  the  U.  States'  a|id  when,  soon  after,  in  an  evil  hour,  the 
flioop  Wasp,  mounting  eighteen  cuns,  and  Poictien  British  ship  of  the  line  came  m 
commanded  by  captam  Joncas,  roll  in  at  sight,  and  bore  down  upon  them,  escape 
sea  with  the  Bntish  sloop  Frolic,  mounting  and  resistance  were  alike  impossible, 
twen^-two  guns,  and  comnianded  by  Both  were  captured, 
cqnain  Whineyates.  The  superiority  of  The  batde  of  lake  Erie,  of  which  we 
the  Frdic  in  metal  consisted  of  four  long  shall  now  speak,  was  fought  under  rinsu- 
twelve  pounders,  and  her  superiority  in  Iw  circumstances.  A  few  months  before 
crew  and  other  respects  was  proportion-  the  lOdi  September,  1813,  on  which  day 
ale.  Notwithstanding  this  extreme  dis-  it  occuned,  we  were  witiiout  any  naved 
parity  of  fi»ee^  captson  Jones  did  not  a  force  upon  that  inland  sea.  The  canoe 
moment  decline  the  encounter,  when  the  of  the  savage  or  the  baric  of  the  trader  had 
enemy  ofiered  it  The  Frolic  began  the  alone  ^floated  upon  its  hitherto  peaceful 
action  with  her  cannon  and  musketry,  surface.  But  now  war  vras  to  visit  it,  and 
which  the  Wasp  did  not  return  until  vrith-  the  solitudes  of  nature,  as  yet  accustomed 
in  pistol  shot  The  British  fired  high,  only  to  reveiberate  the  thunders  of  heav- 
and  greatly  crippled  the  sfMurs  of  the  en,  were  to  be  disturbed  by  the  more  ter- 
Wasp,  bringing  down  the  main-top-mast,  rible  engines  of  human  wrath.  The  force 
mizsen-topN-gaUanMnast,  and  gan,  and  with  which  Penr  put  forth  to  meet  the 
tiiereby  seriously  emharnsBed  all  her  evo-  British  fleet,  consisted  of  two  lane  brigs, 
lutionfi.  In  return,  the  Americans  were  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara,  or  twenty 
not  idle;  they  fired  low,  hulling  the  Frolic  guns  each,  and  seven  smaller  vessels, 
at  every  shot,  and  making  up  in  celerity  making  in  all  a  force  of  fifly-fbur  guns 
of  fire  what  they  vranted  in  force.  Mean-  and  alMut  six  hundred  men,  a  large  num- 
time  both  vessels  had  approached  so  near  ber  of  whom 'were  badkwoodsmen,  who 
that  the nmmen  touched  in  loading  the  had  never  before  seenadiip.  The  Brit- 
guns^  and  the  shot  took  terrible  e&ct ;  ish  fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting 
especially  that  of  the  Wasp,  which  had  in  all  sixty-three  gtms,  and  near  eight 
tanged  ahead,  and  taken  a  racing  position,  hundred  men.  It  vras  commanded  by 
so  as  to  sweep  die  whole  len|^  of  her  captain  Barelay,  a  veteran  oflicer,who  had 
adversary^  deck.  The  carnage  caused  lost  an  arm  at  Trafalsar;  whilst  Perry, 
by  this  me  vras  so  dreadfiil  that  the  British  his  antagonist,  was  aiknost  a  youth< — 
seamen  were  driven  from  their  quarters  When  the  British  first  came  in  sight,  they 
bdow.  At  this  time  captain  Jones,  seeing  were  to  windward ;  but  before  the  action 
tiiat  he  had  the  advanta^  and  dreading  commenced,  the  wind  changed  in  favor 
lest  the  crippled  condition  of  his  spars  of  the  Americans;  it  was  light,  with  clear 
ought  enable  the  enemy  to  escape,  de-  and  beautiful  weather.  At  eleven,  the 
termined  to  board,  notwithstanding  the  British  were  formed  in  a  line  on  the 
danger  which  bodi  vessels  incurred,  by  wind,  and  the  Americans  bore  gallantly 
enoomitering  in  so  rough  a  sea.  The  down  upon  them,  the  Lawrence,  which 
hdm  was  put  up.  and  the  Wasp  ran  led  the  van,  displaying  fi:t>m  her  mast- 
across  the  bow  of  the  Frolic  As  they  head  the  djring  words  of  the  commander 
sirad^  lieutenants  Biddle  and  Rodgers  whose  name  she  bore— ^  Don't  give  up 
rushed  on  board,  sword  in  band,  at  the  the  shipP  At  a  little  before  noon  the  fire 
head  of  the  boarders.  They  found  no  wasopened  upon  the  Lawrence;  and  it  was 
enemies  to  oppose  them ;  the  decks  were  not  until  some  time  after  that  her  carron- 
eoivered  vrith  mutilated  limbs  and  bodies,  ades  would  reach  to  return  it  At  length 
and  were  afippety  with  blood.  Three  offi-  the  battery  was  opened,  and.  the  rest  of 
een  akme  remained  standing  on  the  quar-  die  fleet  not  coming  up,  she  remained 
terdeck;  and  thev  hastened  to  throw  down  during  two  hours  exposed  to  the  attack 
dieir  swords  in  8i||nal  of  submission.  The  of  nearly  the  whole  British  fleet  The 
British  ensiffn  which  remained  flying  was  consequences  were  dreadfbl ;  the  ship  was 
quidd^faaiiled  down  by  lieutenattt  Biddle.  cut  to  pieces^  and  lefl  a  complete  vrreck ; 
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mwery  gun  was  ^UBmomited,  and  Bcaroe  a  with  her  <<bfltfBili^  mTiuanda^  bagtsn^  col- 
dozen  men  remained^  who  were  not  among  yeringa,  flings,  &1con8,  double  doA  and 
the  killed  or  wounded.  To  continue  the  peatilent  aerpenterai"  our  ainpa  omr  flnah 
action  any  longer  in  the  Lawrence  was  a  and  uniform  decln,  aheen  flee  from  IxSh^ 
▼ain  exposure  of  her  few  surviving  men.  hollows  and  ezcresceDees,  and  oomplele 
But  Peny  was  unwilling  to  surrender  unbroken  batteries  of  thir^-two  or  mTf- 
himself  and  notwithstandine  the  increas-  two  pounders.  Thus  has  been  realized  an 
ed  disparity  in  &vor  of  the  British,  which  important  desidenitum— the  greatest  pos- 
the  destruction  of  the  Lawrmee  occa-  sibie  power  to  do  execution  coupled  with 
aioned,  he  did  not  yet  despair  of  the  idctoiy.  the  greatest  simplifieation  of  ^e  meaoai 
He  entered  his  boat,  and  put  off  from  the  But,  while  we  have  thus  improved  vegott 
Lawrence,  and,  under  a  deadly  fire  of  the  hitherto  piactised  means  of  naval  war- 
grape  and  musketry  showered  upon  him  ifiire,  we  are  mreatened  with  a  total  chance, 
by  the '  enemy,  steered  for  the  Niagara,  This  is  bv  the  introduction  of  bombs^  &- 
standing  erect  in  his  boat  with  his  sword  charged  hoiizontally,  instead  of  shot  from 
inonelundyandintheother  hbbatde-flag  conoimon  cannon.  So  certain  are  those 
of  **•  Don't  give  up  the  ship."— Pen^  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
passed  on  unhurt,  and,  reaching  the  Ni-  subject  that  tlie  change  must  take  place, 
agars,  he  hoisted  his  flag  anew,  and  that,  in  France,  they  are  already  speculate 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  Breaking  ing  on  the  means  of  excluding  these  de- 
through  the  British  ships,  he  raked  them  structive  missileB  fihom  a  shtpis  aides,  by 
at  pistol  shot  with  both  broadsides.  In  one  casing  them  in  a  cuirass  of  iron.  Nor  are 
of  the  ships  the  British  seamen  were  driven  these  ideas  the  mere  ofliiprinff  of  idle 
from  the  deck  by  the  deadliness  of  this  speculation.  Experiments  have  been  tried 
fire ;  and,  the  other  veaaels  of  the  squad-  on  hidks,  byr  bombs  projected  borizootallT, 
ron  arriving  opportunely  to  support  the  with  terriUe  effect,  if  the  prqedae 
Niagara,  the  enemy's  ships  began  one  by  lodged  in  a  mast,  in  ^xplodinff,  it  orer- 
one  to  haul  down  th^  colore,  until  at  turned  it,  vrith  all  its  yaras  and  rining ; 
three  o'clock  not  a  aingle  British  enagn  if  in  the  side,  the  ports  were  opened  into 
remained  flying.  The  Lawrence,  wbich  each  other;  or,  wben  near  the  waler,  an 
had  been  compelled  to  strike  soon  af*  immense  chasm  was  opened,  causing  the 
ter  Perry  removed  his  flag,  was  now  vessel  to  sink  immediateiy.  If  it  should 
taken  posaession  of,  and  was  presentl)r  not  explode  until  it  fell  spent  upon  deck, 
enabled  to  rehoist  her  flag.  The  Amen-  besides  dmng  the  injury  of  an  onfinary 
can  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  ball,  it  would  then  bmst,  scattering  amoke, 
to  123  ;  that  of  the  British  to  900 ;  the  fire  and  death,  on  every  aide.  When  thia 
number  of  prisonere  exceeded  that  with  comes  to  pass,  it  would  seem  that  the  na- 
which  the  Americans  went  originally  into  val  profession  would  cease  to  be  very  da- 
action.  The  treatment  of  these  prisonen  sirable.  Nevertheless,  experience  has^  in 
by  the  victors  was  not  leas  a  supject  of  all  ages,  shown  that,  the  more  destriKtive 
commendation  than  their  bravery  during  are  me  engines  used  in  war,  and  the  Baora 
the  battle.  Captain  Barclay,  who  had  it  is  improved  and  mtematized,  the  leas 
been  severely  wounded,  was  in  a  peculiar  is  the  toss  of  life.  Salamis  and  Lepanto 
manner  thesubiectofPeny'sattentions,and  can  eidier  of  them  alone  count  many 
he  afterwards  took  occasion  to  speak  at  all  times  the  added  victims  of  the  Nile,  IVa- 
times  of  him  in  terms  of  equal  commenda-  fiilgar,  and  Navarino. 
tion  of  his  skill,  his  valor  and  his  humamty.  One  effect  of  the  predicted  chaoge  in 
Since  the  last  war,  the  growth  and  im-  naval  war,  it  is  SBdd,  will  be  the  subatitu- 
provement  of  our  navy  has  kefit  pace  vrith  tion  of  small  vessels  for  the  larger  ones 
our  national  prosperity.  We  could  now  now  in  use.  The  three  dedLer  presenia 
put  to  sea,  in  a  few  months,  with  a  dozen  many  times  the  surfiuse  of  the  BchooDer, 
ships  of  the  line  ;  the  most  qfwcious^  effi-  while  her  superior  number  of  cannon  does 
cient,  best,  and  most  beautifiil  construe-  not  confer  a  commensurate  advantage;  for 
tions  that  ever  travereed  the  ocean.  This  ten  bombs,  projeded  into  the  ude  of  a 
is  not  merely  an  American  conceit,  but  ship,  would  be  almost  as  efficacious  to  her 
an  admitted  fact  in  Europe,  wh»«  crar  destruction  as  a  hundred.  As  fanning 
models  are  smdiously  copied.  In  the  U.  part  of  a  system  of  defence  fer  our  coast, 
Btates,amaximum  and  uniform  cafibre  of  the  bomb-cannon,  mounted  on  aleaj 
cannon  has  been  lately  determined  on  and  which  can  take  their  poeitwn  at 
adopted.  Instead  of  the  variety  of  length,  would  be  terribly  formidable.  With 
ferm  and  calilnre  still  used  in  other  navies,  — to  say  nothing  of  torpedoea  and  aiib- 
aod  almost  equal  to  the  Great  Michael  marine  navigation— we  need  Haver 
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Im  bloekaded  and  annojed  as  fbrroeriy. 
Hence  peaceful  natioiia  will  be  most  gain- 
en  by  tfais  change  of  cistern ;  but  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  should  be  capable  of  raia- 
iDg  a  blockade:  we  are  a  commercial 
•pwple:  our  merchant  shipe  visit  every 
■ea,  and  our  men-of-war  must  follow  and 
procect  them  there. 

When  all  nations  shall  be  self-goveraed, 
and  ahall  cease  to  exercise  that  injustice 
which  almost  invariably  springs  from  the 
pansjons  of  individuals,  then  we  may  hope 
to  realize  die  vision  of  an  unbroken  peace, 
and  naval  war,  like  every  other,  may  be 
disnussed  as  barbarous.  But^  until  that 
happy  day  arrives,  our  character,  situation 
and  interests,  all  prompt  us  to  watch  over 


and  improve  our  navy.  Naval  war  may 
be  earned  on  with  infinitely  less  expense 
of  life  and  monejr  than  war  upon  land. 
While  a  navy  is  impotent  to  the  subver- 
sion of  our  liberties,  it  goes  forth  to  meet 
the  danger  at  a  distance  from  our  shores. 
Our  fields  are  saved  from  desolation ;  our 
peacefiil  citizens  are  left  to  cultivate  them, 
undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  of  approaching 
war;  and  are  spared  fit>m  spoliation, 
slaughter,  famine,  pestilence,  and  all  the 
crimes  and  their  attendant  curaes,  that  fol- 
low in  the  train  of  armies.  (See  iSS^p, 
and  JSTaoigaUon.]  We  subjoin  the  follow«- 
ing  table  of  the  various  existing  navies, 
taken  from  the  February  number  of  the 
Southern  Review,  in  1^ : — 


Mmyor 

OmvlVmmtu 

hta. 

1dOr»> 
mry. 

BoUdiiV. 

TbU. 

Total  of 
OOean  Md 

AlWHlCoit 

Great  Britain, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops,  brigs,  &c  &c 

15 

47 
122 

184 

87 

124 
42 

253 

19 
27 
54 

121 
196 
218 

3^683 

• 

26,124,444 

100 

537 

« 

Fkance^ 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops,  schooners,  transports 

11 

35 

155 

201 

22 

6 
8 

36 

20 
18 

a5 

73 

53 

59 

196 

310 

20,958 

12,804,000 

United  States, 

Ships  of  the  line 
Frigates 
Sk>ops 
Schoonen^  &c. 

1 

5 

12 

3 

20 

7 
5 

4 
4 

20 

5 
7 

12 

12 

17 

16 

7 

52 

6^ 

2^,283 

Ruflria, 

Ships  of  the  line 
Sloops  of  war,  &c 

17 
12 
33 

62 

9 
10 

19 

9 
12 

21 

35 
34 
33 

102 

0 

Sweden, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Schooners  and  gun-boats 

4 
4 

2 

1 
42 

45 

6 

1 

42 

49 

• 

Denmark, 

Ships  of  the  Kne 
Coorettes,  schooners,  &c. 

3 

6 

83 

NelheilMMki, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates,  corvettes,  &c  &c. 

30 

23 

7 
53 

1 

Bptin, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops,  schooners,  &c. 

3 

8 

25 

36 

3 

4 

69 

76 

6 
12 
94 

112 

16* 

186 
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Kwjof 


dMorT* 


l»Cw>- 

BrfUI« 

1ML 

TMof 

Mexico, 


Ships  of  the  Kne 
Frigates 
Sloops,  &c. 


1 
2 
5 


8 


1 
5 


8 


Colombia, 


Ships  of  six^  guns 
Corvettes,  &c. 


1 

2 

1 
3 

2 
5 

3 

4 

7 

Brazil, 


Ships  of  the  line 
Frigates 
Corvettefl^  &c. 


1 

7 

44 


52 


Baenoe  Ayres  has  a  brig  of  eicfateen 
guDS,  and  a  iew  schoonera.  Chiw  has 
two  small  frigates,  and  a  few  smaller  ves- 
sels. Peru  has  two  sloops  of  war,  and  a 
few  schooners.  Hayti  has  a  few  gun- 
boats and  guarda-eoiag. 

Naxos  (in  the  most  ancient  tiroes,  DiOf 
and  StanguU;  now  Makty^  the  largest 
island  (l&f  sauare  miles,  with  10,000  in- 
habitants) in  tne  Greek  department  of  the 
central  Cyclades;  lat  37^  2^  N.;  Ion.  25^ 
30^  £.  It  contains  a  city  of  the  same 
name  (with  200  inhabitants),  forty  villages, 
a  castle,  a  harbor,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  and  a  Catholic  bishop.  Its  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  and  the  fable  of  Bacchus^ 
to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  made  it  cel- 
ebrated in  antiquity.  The  ruins  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
fountain  of  Ariadne.  It  abounded  in 
grain,  vrine  (which  was  considered  the 
best  in  Greece),  excellent  fhiitB,  and  mar- 
ble, of  which  the  kind  called  OphaUes^  or 
OphUeSf  was  much  used.  This  marble 
hardens  in  the  lur,  and  stands  for  centuries 
undecayed.  The  inhabitants  ascribed  the 
uncommon  fertility  of  the  island,  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  was  often  called  LUUe 
Sialy,  to  die  influence  of  Bacchus,  its 
guardian  dei^.  Festivals  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  to  whom  akan  and  temples  were 
dedicated,  were  celebrated  here.  It  was 
here,  also,  that  the  deity  consoled  Ariadne, 
when  deserted  bv  Theseus.  The  firBt 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  said  to  have 
been  Thracians,  who  were  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Tbessalums,  under  the 
command  of  Otus  and  Ephiahes.  The 
Thessalians  having  deserted  the  island,  on 
ar  eount  of  the  continual  drought,  the  Ca- 
ri  ms  ate  said  to  have  taken  possession  of 
it,  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  under  a 


leader  niuned  Naxos.  Pisistiatus  reduced 
the  island  to  dependence  on  Athens.  At* 
ter  the  death  of  Pisifltratus,  Naxos  regained 
its  freedom,  and  was  extremely  flourish- 
ing, but,  soon  afler,«dbarBd  the  fioe  of 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago, 
and  fell  under  Persian  dominaticHi.  fut, 
when  Xerxes  attempted  to  subdue  Greece 
itself^  the  Naxians  took  this  opportunity  of 
recovering  their  freedom  in  the  batde  of 
Salamis  and  Platiee.  During  the  Myth- 
ridatic  war,  the  island  was  suljected  lo 
the  Romans.    The  triumvir  Antony  then 

S laced  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Rho- 
ians,  but  withdrew  it,  on  account  of  their 
abuse  of  their  power.  It  remained  in  a 
state  of  fieedom  till  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
who  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  province.  It 
afterwards  shared  the  fi&te  or  the  Roman 
empue  of  the  East,  and  fell,  with  the  re- 
maining islands  of  the  nrchipelaga  into 
the  haiKte  of  the  Turks,  who  retainea  pe** 
session  of  it  until  it  was  attached  to  the 
new  Greek  state. 

Natleb,  James,  an  English  Quaker  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  remarkable  for 
his  enthusiasm  and  suflferings,  was  the  son 
of  an  industrious  small  &rmer,  near 
Wakefield,  Yoriuhire,  where  he  was  bora 

in  1616.  He  had  a  good  natural  capaciqrt 
and  was  taught  to  read  and  vrrite.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  married,  and  re- 
moved to  Wahefleld,  where  he  remained 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in 
1641.  He  then  entered  the  pariiamentary 
army,  in  .which  he  served  eight  ysM 
Returning  home,  be  remained  tbere  until 
1651,  when  the  preaching  of  George  Fox 
made  him  a  convert  tp  Quakerism.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  foUovrinfp  year,  ha 
imagmed  that  he  heud  a  voice  caUiiig 
upon  him  to  renounce  bis  father'a  house, 
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Md  beccme  mn  hiiieniit  pmcber.    He   seem  to  have  oawsd  in  Uie  fenith  cen- 
■tiended  lo  tim  ftnded  ioflfMration,  and    tmj.  ! 

floon  diGCiDgUMfaed  himeeUT  amoDff  tboee       Nasaxxth,  or  Naska;  a  town  in  Syiia 
of  kindred  senthnents,  both  in  London    (Paleetinei  in  the  pachalie  of  Acre ;  50 
and  other  places,  until,  in  1656^  he  was    miles  noorth  of  Jerusalem;  lat  32^  43^  N.; 
committed  to  Ejceier  jail,  for  propagating    popoladon,  about  2000,  mostly  Christians, 
his  opinions.    At  this  time,  his  own  en-    It  has  an  old  casde,  a  Greek  church,  a 
Ibufliasm,  and  the  extravagant  admiration    Catholic  convent,  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
of  some  female  IbUoweni,  seem  to  have    fiws.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  houses 
produced  an  incipient  derangement,  which    scattered  irrecuJarly  near  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
mduced  Fox,  and  the  more  formal  body    It  is  memorable  for  having  been  the  resi- 
of  Quakers,  to  disown  him.    On  his  re-    deoce  of  our  Savior  and  his  fimiily  during 
lease  from  impnsoBment,  he  repaired  to    the  first  thirty  years  of  his  lile.    It  was 
Bristol,  where  his  followers  fbrraed  a  pro-    once  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  removed  to 
cession,  and  led  him  into  that  ciQr  m  a    Monte  Verde,  in  Italy.    Nazareth  h^  the 
manner  which  they  intended  to  resemble    third  rank  among  the  metropolitan  cities 
the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalenu    dependent  aa  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
For  this,  Nayler,  end  several  of  his  paiti-    The  Hebrews  continued  to  inhabit  it  in 
sans,  were  comimtted  to  prison,and  after-   the  time  of  the  Romans,  tiU  the  leign  of 
wards  sent  to  London.    He  was  decJaied    Constantine ;  and,  after  that  epoch,  it 
guilty  of  bfaspfaemy  by  parliament,  and    passed  akemately  fiom  the  Christians  to 
senteoeed  to  a  douue  whipping  at  differ-    the  SaraeeosL    Here  are  many  plaees  re- 
ent  times,  ts»nding,  boring  of  the  tongue    puted  hoh^  to  which  pi^ffrims  are  con-       % 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  imprisonment  and    dueled.    The  church  aitauied  to  the  con- 
hard  labor  during  pleasure.    Hus  sen-    vent  is  handsome^  and  is  ereeted  over  a 
tenoe  was  illegal,  the  house  of  commons    cave,  which  is  asserted  to  have  been  the 
net  being  possessed  of  any  power  beyond    residence  of  the  Viram  Mary.    When  the 
that  of  imprisoning  during  the  session.   It   plague  rages  here,  ttie  mxk  come  eageihr 
was,  however,  fully  indicted  iqson  the    to  rub  themselves  against  the  chnren 
imhappy  man,  who  ingeiraously  acknowl-    hangings  and  pillar,  Imieving  thus  to  ob- 
edged  the  eKtravaganoe  of  his  eondnet;    tain  a  certain  cure.    The  monks  show, 
and,  having  afiforded  satisActoiy  evidence    dso,  the  woricsliop  of  Joseph,  and  the 
of  his  contrition,  upon  Ids  enlsigement,    precipice  where  Christ  is  said  tp  have 
was  anan  received  into  the  communion    savea  himself  fiom  the  fhiy  of  the  nmhl- 
of  the  Friends.    Be  <fied  in  1660,  in  the    tude;  also,  ss  the  most  veneoted  ol^ect, 
fofty-fbufth  year  of  his  age.    Nayler  ut-    the  table  of  Christ,  being  the  stone  on 
tered,  on  his  death-bed,  sentimems  of    which  it  is  pretended  that  he  ale  before 
resi{{natioB,  which  exfaifait  an  intenrity  of    and  after  his  lesraneetion.    In  a  valley 
foehng,  and  a  beauty  of  expression,  diat   near  Hit  is  a  spring,  denominaied  by  the 
show  him  to  have  possrased  no  common    eariy  mlgrims  the  "fhimtain  of  the  Viigin 
mind.    His  writing  were  puMished  in  a    Manr.^ 

srnde  vdwne.  Nasamtes,  amona  the  Jews;  persona 

NAZAaEifxa;  a  name  sometimes  given  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  pecufiar 
to  the  fine  Christians  by  their  adversaries^  service  of  Jdbovah,  for  a  certain  time,  or 
and,  even  to  this  dav,  there  exist,  in  East*  for  lifo.  Durhig  tlMBir  vow,^they  did  not 
era  Aria,  sooae  Christian  contregations  cot  their  hair,  or  drink  any  strong  drink, 
imder  due  name^ — ^The  sect  of  Nazarenes^  or  approach  a  dead  body.  It  was  foretold 
wUch  originated  as  eariy  as  the  second  of  damson,  that  he  should  be  a  Naxarite 
oentury,  in  PaleBtkie,  believed  it  was  unio  God  fiom  the  womb.  So  Hannah 
nceosoaiy  t6  noite  the  Jewiah  C6rektt<wia]  vowed  her  fiial  bom  son  (SsmuelJ  to  Je- 
law  with  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  and  refer  hovah  all  the  days  of  his  life,  with  the 
tt>  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The  promise  that^  no  razor  shouU  come  near 
Ebionilee  (the  peer)  went  still  fiuther  in  hishead.  ThebwoftheNaaarilas(fiom 
the  ofaseivattce  of  the  Mosaic  law,  rriect-  the  Hebrew  tunor,  to  separate)  is  contain- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  the  Epistles  of  8t  ed  in  Numbers^  vi,  1— -SI. 
Paul,  and  doubted  the  divinity  of  Christ,  Nbal,  Daniel,  sa  English  dissenting  di- 
whom  they  considered  but  a  peribct  man.  vine,  and  historian  <^  the  Puritans^  was 
Like  the  Naxarenes,  with  whom  thcrf  bom  m  London,  Dec.14^  1678w  In  1607, 
have  a  common  colntiy,  and  thne  of  on-  he  entered  as  a  student  in  a  seminaiy  eon- 
gin,  but  are  by  no  means  to  be  confound-  ducted  by  Mr.  Roe,  a  dissenting  rainisler, 
ed,  they  had  a  Hebrew  original  GospeL  sAer  which  he  studied  at  the  univenityof 
Both     seats     were     unimportant,    and    Utrecht    On  his  letnm  lo  London,  in 
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1703,  he  bmn  to  offieiile  as  a  preacher,  undertook  die  publicatioii  of  a  periodieal 
andf  in  170^  succeeded  doctor  Singleton  under  the  title  of  IhnhaiMif^uiUn  am 
asministerofacongreffBtioninAlderigate  der  GutkUkU  dea  CkritUnikumi  und  dtt 
8tree|.  Although  asMuous  as  a  minister,  CkriMchm  Lebens  (2d  ed.,  Beriin,  1825, 
he  found  leisure  ibr  Uteraiy  labon,  and,  in  3  vols.),  in  which  he  strires  to  explain  the 
1720,  published  his  Histonr  of  New  Eng-  history  of  the  six  firat  centuries.  In  182Ss 
land  (2  vols.,  8vo.);  and,  soon  after,  a  he  published  his  .4ntufnoitieiit,  Spirit  of 
Nairotiveofthe  Method  of  Inoculating  fbr  Tertullian,  and  Introduction  to  his  Wri- 
the SmaU-Pox  in  New  Engfatnd.  La  1732;  tmgs  (in  German,  Berlin,  8vo.),  m  which 
he  sent  into  the  worid  the  first  volume  of  he  strove  to  show  the  antiHspeculative 
his  Histoiy  of  Ae  Puritans  (8vo.),  the  sec-  direction  of  Christianity,  of  which  Ter- 
ond,  third  and  fourth  appearing  in  1733;  tuUian  v?as  the  representative,  as  ho  had 
1736,  and  1738.  This  work  ciuled  fordi  in  his  former  won:  on  the  Gnosis  (q.  t.) 
a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  shown  the  visionaiy  and  mystical  direc- 
and  Worship^  of  the  Church  of  England  tion  which  Christianity  had  taken  vrith  the 
(6vai  finm  doctor  Maddox,  bishop  of  St  Gnostics.  He  then  undertook  the  execu- 
Asapb,  to  which  Neal  published  a  reply,  tion  of  a  woric  which  he  himself  calls  the 
entitled  a  Review  of  the  principal  Facts  centre  of  his  endeavors, — a  General  Histo- 
objected  to,  &c.  His  remaining  volumes,  ry  of  Religion  and  the  Church  (in  Ger- 
were  reviewed  by  doctor  Grey,  to  which  manV^of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
an  answer  appeared  in  a  new  edition  of  in  IS^  (Hamburg),  and  of  which  two  vid- 
Neal,  1797  (o  vols.,  8vo.),  by  doctor  'Foul-  umes  have  appeued,  in  several  divisioiis, 
min.  He  died  at  Bath,  in  April,  1743,  in  beginning  yrim  the  end  of  the  apostolic 
the  dxty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  age,  and  reaching  to  Gregory  L  He  prom- 
high  character,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  ises  a  history  ^  the  apostolic  age,  as  a 
divine.  separate  wok.  He  says^  in  the  pre&oe  to 
NxAJfOKR,  John  IVUliam  Augustus^  one  the  first  volume,  the  '^  chief  aim  of  his  lift, 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  Protest-  fixmi  an  eariy  period,  vras  to  represent  tiM 
ant  theoloffjaus,  profossor  at  the  university  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  as  a  speak- 
of  Berlin,  Prussian  counseUor  of  the  con-  ing  proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Chiie- 
sistory,  Sic^  was  bom  at  G6ttingen,  Jan.  tianity,  as  a  school  of  Christian  experisnoeb 
16^  1789,  of  Jewish  parents.  He  received  and  a  voice  sounding  through  all  ages,  of 
kis  firscinstruction  m  the  gymnasium  of  edification  and  wwninff  for  all  who  are 
Hamburg.  In  1805,  he  went  to  the  uni-  willing  to  listen."  A  volume  of  small  the- 
verrity  of  Halle;  and,  when  this  uniyer-  olo|jical  treatises  has  appeared  in  a  third 
sity  was  broken  up  bv  Napoleon,  he  went  edition  fl829).  All  these  worictf  prove  in- 
to Gdttmgen,  where  he  remained  untiy^e  defiuigahle  zeal  and  vast  erudition.  No- 
had  finished  his  ^ilosophical  and  theo-  ander  is  also  a  most  active  teach«r  in  all 
lojfical  studies.  The  latter  he  pursued  branches  of  historical  theology,  and  ia^ 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the  besides^  engaged  in  several  avocations 
truth.  He  was,  however,  not  as  yet  con-  connedied  ynm  his  science,  and  deserves 
veited  to  Christianity.  In  1811,  he  settled  to  be  called  a  zealous  lab<»er  In  the  vine- 
at  Heidelberg,  as  a  theoloncal  teacher,  hav-  yard  of  the  Lord.  His  example  is  that  of 
ing  previou^  embraced  Christianity, when  a  most  pious  Christian,  who  abhois  puty 
he  also  adopted  his  present  name,  to  indi-  ccmtrovenBies  in  religion, 
cate  his  entire  chan^  {vns  ivnp^  new  man).  Nbafbd  ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  vriiich 
Inl81%he  wasappomted/yr^eMorexfroor-  is  left  anound  on  the  heigfat  of  a  Bprimr 
dmariua  of  theology  in  the  university,  and  tide,  so  that  she  cannot  be  floated  off  m 
soon  appeared  before  the  public  vrith  his  the  return  of  the  next  spring, 
leaniea  vmork,  the  Elmperor  Julian,  and  Neapolitan  RxvoLuriozr.  (See  Mh 
his  Time  (in  German,  Leipeic,  18121  In  piet,  Beeohiion  ijf,) 
1812^  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Neap  Tides  are  those  vriiich  happen 
Beriin,  and  published,  in  the  same  year,  when  the  moon  is  neariy  at  the  second 
his  St  Bernard,  and  his  Age  (in  German,  and  fourth  quarters.  The  neap  tides  are 
Beriin,  1813},— «.  work  rendered  particu-  low  tides,  in  respect  to  theur  opposites,the 
lariy  interestmg  b^  his  libeial  criticism  of  Sfning  tides. 

Abelard,  the  distmguished  contemporaiy  Neaechub  ;  one  of  the  captains  of  Al- 

of  St  Bernard.    In  1818,  he  published  an  exander  the  Grettt,  who  was  employed  by 

Exposition  of  the  most  important  Gnostic  that  conqueror  in  oonductinff  his  fleet 

Svstems  (in  German),  and,  in  1821,  his  flom  India  by  the  ocean  to  3ie  Perrian 

Chrysostora,  and  the  Oriental  Church  in  gulf    This  expedition  proved  so  tedious< 

his  Age  (hkewiw  in  German).  Inl8a2;he  and  ihtigumg,ttiat  the  leader,  on  his  returi^ 
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soCraeoipnMdfaTliJififieBdB,  until  he  ai^  which  arises  fiom  the  laws  of  the  ina- 

lisd  made  hunself  known.    His  service  terial  univerae.     Tbe  neeuaary^  in  this 

was  80  mnoh  esteemed^  that  he   was  reqpect,  is  opposed  to  the  easuaL    Everj 

cnjwned  with  a  gariand  by  Alexander  at  thing  in  the  senedhle  worid  has  but  a  con- 

Suaa.    Fnupnenta  of  his  relation  are  ex-  ditionai  necesBi^ :  it  is  necesaaiy  from 

tsnt,  and  &nn  a  cuiioos  and  valualde  some  cause,  so  that  we  are  led  back  to  the 

leeofd.    It  may  be  found  among  the  Ge-  primitiYe  cause,tD  the  Supreme  Being,  who 

ognmki  Minaru  by  Hudson.  Vincent  also  is  said,  therefore,  to  be  the  onfy  absolutely 

pobmhed  diese  fiagments,  with  dissettar  necessary,  independently  existinff  Being, 

tioDs  and  a  oommentBiy  (London,  1797).  so  that  metaphysicians  say,  with  nim  ah- 

'NxBDCHABRSBZAB,  or  Nabuchodono-  soluto  uecessi^  and  liberty  are  one  thing. 

SAB,  a  Imv  of  Babykn,  who  reijped  from  This  will  be  more  easilv  undentood,  if  we 

€06  to  568  B.  C,  was  the  son  of  Nabopo-  consider  more  closely  the  meaning  of  ne- 

hwnsr,  by  whom  the  kingdom  of  Batnrlon  oessity.    In  its  general  q>plication,  it  pre- 

waa  restoted  to  its  indmeiidency  of  the  supposes  a  cauae,  which  roroes  the  thing 

Assyrian  monarchy.  Nebudiadnegzar,  by  to  be  such  as  it  is,  while,  in  this  case,  its 

his  conquests,  extended  Uie  Babylonian  meaning  lies  in  the  non-existence  of  a 

power  to  the  western  limits  of  Asia.    He  cause,  and  the  Supreme  Being  who  exists 

defeated  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Necho,  at  and  acts  without  a  cause,  must  be  suppos- 

Carehemish,  eapaued  and  destroyed  Je-  ed  to  exist  and  act  from  necessity.  £  Ne- 

ruaakm,  Tyre  and  Sidon.    According  to  cessity  as  to  the  volition  and  actifm  of 

the  pohey  of  Asiatic  conquerora,  who  trans-  man — moral  necesnty — the  great  question^ 

tted  me  conquered  nations  of  a  turbu-  whether  libeitv  of  volition  and  necessi^ 
chancter,  he  removed  to  Babylon  a  can  exist  together,  and  if  so,  in  what  man- 
mat  number  of  the  Jews,  whose  ren-  ner,  is  the  most  intricate  point  of  ethics 
deuce  there  is  called  the  Bdn^tofMi  cap-  and  philosophy  in  general,  and  has  been 
Umt^  Babylon  waa  indebted  to  him  ior  treated  of  in  all  aces  and  in  all  mode&  in 
its  macnifioenoe.  The  Scripture  account  reference  to  monli  and  rel^on.  In  net, 
of  his  oecoming  an  ox,  for  seven  yean,  is  it  involves  the  whole  relation  of  man  to 
by  some  undei^ood  to  mean  that  he  was  God.  The  CathoUc  theoloj;ians  distin- 
afflicted  with  the  disease  called  lycatnOappy  guish  several  kinds  of  necesnty  as  to  the 
(a.  v.);  by  othe^^  to  be  susceptible  of  an  meads  of  salvation:  they  say  baptism  is 
allefforical  interpretation.  absolutely  necessary,  because,  without  it, 

NxBULA.    Thenameof  neM(B  is  given  whether  the  want  of  it  is  owing  to  the 

to  oMtain  litde  spots,  resembling  white  fault  of  the  individual  or  not,  no  one  can 

douds,  which  are  seen  in  the  starry  heav-  be  saved,  while  a  person  who  cannot  pos- 

ons,  and  which,  as  observed  through  the  sibly  receive  the  eucharist  would  not  be 

teleiscope,  present  three  kinds  of  appear-  punished,  thouffh  he  would  deserve  dam- 

ances.    These  appearances  are  either  that  nation  if  he  should  refbse  it  where  he 

of  single  stars,  enveloped  in  a  nebulous  could  receive  it 

veil,  or  of  groups  of  little  stars,  or  onfy  of  Nkcho  ;  one  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  is 
a  glittering  cloud.  Tlie  last  are  the  prop-  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  coh- 
er  nebulfls,  which  astronomers  consider  as  queror  of  Josiah,  who  feU  in  the  battie  of 
systems  of  fixed  stars,  of  which  there  may  Megiddo,  in  attempting  to  check  the  prog- 
lie  innumerable  multitudes  in  infinite  reas  of  the  Egyptian  forces  against  Assyiia.^ 
space.  Herschel,  who  spent  much  time  A  few  yean  later,  he  is  described  as 
in  observing  them,  and  has  described  making  war  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
them  in  his  Catalogue  of  One  Thousand  experiencing  a  complete  defeat  at  Car- 
new  NebulflB  (London,  1786,  4to.),  does  chemish.  The  documents  of  Egyptian 
not  consider  them  all  as  groups  of  stars,  and  profene  history  show  bin  to  have 
At  present,  as  many  as  two  thousand  are  been  Necho  II,  son  and  successor  of 
known.  Bode'b  Introduction  to  a  Knowl-  Psammeticus.  Herodotus  describes  him 
edgeoftheStBiryHeavens(inGennan,Ber-  under  the  name  of  Necho  (ii,  158,  IS^), 
lin,  1833;  9th  ed)  treats  of  them  at  length,  and  relates,  though  with  some  inaccun- 

Nxckssitt;  the  quality  of  that  wmch  cie&  his  war  in  Judea.    ChampolKon  haa 

cannot  but  be,  or  cannot  be  otherwise.   It  read  the  name  upon  many  statues, 

is  conceived  in  three  different  relations;  Neckar;  a  nver  of  Germany,  which 

L  logical  necessity,  which  consists  in  the  rises  in  the  Black  Forest  in  Wfirtemberg, 

orcumstanoe  that  something  cannot  be  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube, 

conceived  different  firom  wbat  it  is,  be-  and  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Manh^m, 

cause  the  contrary  is  oontiadictoiy  or  ab-  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles.    It  is 

■unL    d.  niyaeal  neoeasiQr  is  that  neoes-  navigable  fiv  small  boats  to  the  influx  of 
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the  Enz.  The  Neekar  wines  are  light,  the  eaqieetalion  q(  finding  a  iabouHi?e 
sound,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  eerrant  in  a  man  whose  birth  and  religioB 
Neckkb,  James,  minister  of  finance  to  would  create  him  enemies  among  the  no- 
Louis  XVIy  was  bom  in  1734,  at  Geneva,  hies  and  dergr.  Necker  assumed  his 
where  his  &ther  was  professor  of  German  ,  post  in  a  difficuk  moment  Malveraation, 
public  law,  and  went  to  Paris  to  enter  the  under  the  preoedinir  reign,  had  caused  a 
oanking-house  of  his  uncte  M.  Veznet.  great  deficit  to  whicn  &  American  war 
His  attention  and  intelligence  gained  him  mode  great  additions.  New  taxes  would 
the  confidence  of  M.  Th^lusson,  widi  have  been  unpopular,  and  Neckerendeav- 
whom  he  formed  a  parmership  in  the  ored  to  meet  the  ezigen^  by  loans  and 
banking  bunnesB.  In  the  course  of  twelve  reforms.  But  the  paitisans  of  Tuigot, 
or  fifteen  years,  he  became  one  of  the  whom  he  had  alienated  by  his  sentiments 
richest  bankers.  Advantageous  contracts  relative  to  the  com  trade,  mund  fiuilt  with 
with  the  India  compimy,  and  speculations  his  innovations.  Tuivot  himself  took  pan 
In  tlM  English  funds,  in  anticipation  of  the  in  the  controversy :  Necker  was  accused 
peace  of  1763,  of  which  he  had  received  of  an  excessive  preference  fiv  the  eoiMc 
early  notice,  increased  his  fortune  to  six  tFueemie:  the  abolition  of  the  oflice  of 
milhons.  The  East  India  company,  of  rBceiver-general  was  Uamed  as  an  act  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  having  chosen  bad  faith,  calculated  to  place  the  king  un- 
him  to  manage  their  cause  with  the  gov-  der  the  dictation  of  the  financiers;  that  of 
eroment,  he  published  a  work  on  the  sub-  the  director  of  the  treasury,  as  the  revival 
ject  (1769),  m  which  he  enumerated  the  of  a  project  of  Ijaw,  whose  name  awaken- 
services  rendered  l|^  them  to  the  state  in  ed  the  worst  recollections^  &c.  The  plan 
difficult  emeigencies.  His  adversaries  of  convoking  provincial  assemblies  dis- 
were  Morellet  and  Lacretell&  who,  attack-  pleased  the  parliaments,  which  it  threat- 
ing  exclusive  privileges,  and  demanding  ened  to  reduce  to  mere  judicial  tribunalsL 
Bee  trade,  haa  the  popular  side  of  the  Necker,  however,  foand  manv  defenden, 
question.  Necker,  however,  gained  many  particdiBurly  among  men  of  letters.  In 
luiherents,  and  even  his  errors  did  not  pre-  1781,  lie  puUishd  his  Comte  rendu  a» 
vent  justice  being  done  to  his  talents.  He  J2oi,  relative  to  his  administration :  more 
now  retired  torn  bufflneas^  and  received  than  200,000  copies  of  this  pamphlet  were 
the  post  of  resident  of  the  republic  of  Ge-  circulated.  He  was  not,  however,  admit- 
neva  at  the  French  court,  in  which  be  be-  ted  to  the  common  deliberations  of  the 
came  favorably  known  to  the  duke  de  ministers,  and  Maurepas  (q.  v.),  who  was 
Choiseul.  Ambitious  of  literarv  distinc-  jealous  of  Necker's  reputation,  succeeded 
tion,  he  produced  his  ^ioge  de  CoOtaiy  m  fiiistrating  his  plans^  although  they 
which  gained  the  prize  of  the  French  were  approve  by  the  king.  Necker  then 
arademy.  His  Essai  sur  la  L^iakdian  et  demanded  the  enbrU  au  conadZ,  as  it  was 
U  Commerce  de$  Grains  (1775T  attracted  called.  Some  objection  b^ng  made  on 
.great  attention,  and  was  violently  attacked  account  of  his  reucion,  he  threatened  to 
by  the  Economists  (see  PlofnocraHe  SifM-  resign  his  place,  and  was  not  a  little  aston- 
iem)f  as  it  was  in  fiivor  of  some  restnc-  ishM  to  receive  permiasion  to  retire  (May, 
tions  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  In  spite  1781).  He  went  to  Switaeriand,  wl^fve 
of  an  inflated  and  incorrect  style,  and  a  he  purchased  the  baronv  of  Copet,  and 
vagueness  ofthought,  his  writings  pleased  publiflhed  his  woriE  Mminitiraiion  des 
the  mass  of  readers,  on  account  of  the  finances  (3  vols.),  of  which  8(^000  copies 
popular  manner  in  which  he  treate4  were  sold  in  a  few  da^  Hjs  enemies 
emin  of  finance.  He  gained  the  mar-  accused  him  of  undeimming  the  fiiunda- 
quis  of  Pezay,  who  carried  on  a  secret  tions  of  the  monarchy,  by  expoeinff  the  se- 
oorrespondence  with  Louis  XVI,  to  his  crets  of  government,  and  of  excSianging 
views,  and,  throuffh  him,  transmitted  to  the  the  character  of  counsellor  of  his  prince  for 
king  a  memorial,  in  which  he  drew  an  that  of  a  tribune,  by  appealing  fitMn  tfis 
altogether  too  ftvorsble  picture  of  the  re-  kins  to  the  people.  The  erron  and  prod- 
sources  of  the  state.  This  measure  accel-  igafity  of  Calonne  (q.  v.)  increased  Neck- 
erated  his  elevation.  Towards  the  end  of  er's  reputation:  the  latter  returned  to 
1776,  he  was  joined  with  the  controller-  France,  in  1787,  wrote  against  Calonne, 
general  Taboureau  as  director  of  the  royal  who  had  accused  him  of  being  the  author 
treasury,  and,  in  eight  months  after,  took  of  the  deficit,  and  was  exiled  in  oonse- 
Tabouresu's  place.  Maurepas,  who,  not-  quence.  But,  in  1788,  when  the  attacks 
withstanding  his  mat  age  and  apparent  upon  the  nunister  of  finance,  Brienne  (see 
indifference,  was  fond  of  the  exercise  of  Lominie  de  Briame),  bemn  to  alarm  the 
power,  fiivored  Neckei's  advanceooent,  in  court,  Necker  was  reci&d  as  oontrottsr* 
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|eiMrel»  and  aeoepled  the  poet  on  eondi-    him  to  the  chaige  of  being  an  ariatoent: 

tMMi  tibat  he  ahouid  not  be  obliged  to  trana-    hia  personal  aecurity  waa  threatened,  and 

act  buaineaB  with  the  premier.    Hia  oon-    hia  influeoce  annihilated.     Hia  plan  of 

vietionaled  himtoaapportthe  convocation    a  loan  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent  failed. 

of  the  atatea-genenJy  which  waa  the  wiah    Under  theae  circumatanceei  he  wrote  to 

of  the  nation.    Hia  report  (of  Dec.  37,    the  aaaembljr,  in  September,  17^,  requeat- 

1788)  on  thia  aalgeet  may  be  coneidered    ing  hia  diamiaBaL    He  ofiered  to  place  in 

the  aoaik  which  kindled  the  pile.    He    their  handa  the  two  million  livrea  which 

waa  alao  in  fiiror  of  the  douMe  repieaent-    he  had  advanced  to  government,  together 

ation  of  the  third  ealate  (aee  Fhtnee),  bat    with  lua  houae  and  appurtenancea,  aa  a 

neglecled  to  regolate  the  mode  of  aeliK>-    pledge  of  his  integrity.    Hia  ofl^  .waa  ra- 

eration  and  of  votinff.    In  1789,  hia  ene-    ceived  without  anv  maika  of  regret,  and 

miea  accuaed  him  of  havinc  contributed    he  left  Paria  with  tne  moitificadon  of  aee- 

to  produce  the  famine,  bv  me  exprenion    in|^  hia  plana  and  brilliant  prospecta  &iL 

of -unfounded  foara.     They  maintained    His  daughter,  nmdamede  Steel  ja.  v.),  has 

that,  of  thirty-nine  milliona  expended  in    given  the  moat  ftvorable  view  or  hia  char- 

the  purchase  of  com,  twen^-eight  mil-    acter  aaaatateaman  in  her  Gtmnd^rafionf ; 

iiona  had  been  replaced  by  iia  aale,  and    but  BaiOeul  in  hia  Examen  eriUqut  of  that 

that  of  thia  aum  he  had  given  no  account    woric  haa  demonatrated  the  foeueneas  of 

He  waa  even  charged  with  having  applied    Neckei'a  policy.    He  returned  to  Copet^ 

it  to  the  foitheranoe  of  hia  own  ammtioua    amidat  the  inauha  of  the  people,  and  *^' 

viewa.  AlayS^heddiverBdalongBc 

OB  the  opening  of  the  atatea-cenenu 

laid  down  a  plan  for  the  labors  ol 

body,  which  he  expected  to  wield  at  hia   attached,  he  occupied  himaelf  in  writing  a 

wiH    When  the  government  determined    defence  of  hia  adminiatration,  Swr  VM- 

to  take  meaaurea  againat  the  increaaing   annulrattoft  dt  M,  Mcker  par  IicmrAm. 

troublea,  Necker,  who  oppoaed  the  adop-    In  hia  work  B^eximu  adrunu  h  la  Mh 

tioo  of  thoae  meaaurea,  waa  diamiased,    Hon,  he  defended  the  king.    Hia  easayl>i» 

mainly  through  the  influence  of  baron    Pmnowr  acktidif  dan$  k$  granda  ittaU  (3 

firateuil,  and  ordered  la  leave  the  king-    vol&,]7!98)  ia  approved  even  bydioae  who 

dom  within  twenty-four  houiBL  Noaooner    are  not  fiivoraolv  diapoaed  towarda  him* 

waa  hia  removal  known  than  all  Paria  waa    Hia  De  la  Rivolution  Frangaim  (179&  4 

in  a  fonnent    The  aUnming  of  the  Baft-    vola.)  ia  a  woric  of  much  interest;  and  nia 

tile  followed,  and  the  aymptcnoa  of  popu-    Cwsn  de  Monde  reKgieuee  (1800,  3  vol&J^ 

kr  violence  became  ao  alarming,  that  the    and  De  Phmortanee  du  Ofdnums  refc- 

kins  found  himaelf  compelled  to  recall  the   gieu$e$  (17B8),  are  not  deatitute  of  elo- 

bauafaed  minister.    Necker  received  the    quence.    He  died  at  Geneva,  in  1804. 

nawaof  hia  recall  at  Bade,  and  determined       Nkckxb,  Suaanna,  wife  of  the  miniaDav 

to  compfy  with  it:  hia  return  to  Paria  re-    daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the  canton  or 

sembled  a  trinmi^al  proceasion.     Hia    Berne,  bv  the  name  of  Curchod,  received 

fim  object  waa  to  reatore  tranquillity,  and    an  ezcelknt  education,  and,  in  her  youth* 

security  of  penon  and  property.    But,   waa  the  obiect  of  the  attachment  or  6ib- 

aa  minjatar  of  finance,  he  waa  obUaed  to    bon.    Hamg  accompanied  madame  de 

propoae  meaaurea  wliioh  could  not  be  aa-    Yermenoux  to  Faris^  aa  Latin  inatnictreaa 

eeptable  to  the  populace.    Hia  moderate    of  her  aon.  Miss  Curchod  there  became 

<NMniona,  in  regud  to  the  adminiatnttion    acquainted  with  Necker,  to  whom  ahe 

of  gfnrernment,  did  not  keep  pace  with    waa  mairied  in  1765.    Madame  Necker 

the  wiflhea  of  thoae  who  dictated  to  the   waa  of  a  moat  excellent  character,  and, 

people.    Blirabeau,  in  particular,  whoae    under  all  droumstanoea^  a  tender,  affeo- 

fharader  rendered  him  more  fit  to  rule   tionate  and  ftithfiil  wiA^  mother  and 

the  popular  will,  undermined  Neckei^   fiiend.    Her  heart  waa  not  leaa  eaxMStf 

iaiiufince.     In  the  deliberationa  on  the    cultivated  than  her  mind;  and,  on  her 

plan  of  a  new  conatitution,  he  defended    husbandls  elevation,  ahe  made  uae  of 

Ifae  royal  Mfo^  and  oppoaed  the  abolition    hia  influence  and  fortune  only  finr  pur- 

of  titlea  of  nobility :  he  alao  propoaed  the    poaea  of  benevolenoe  and  Idndneea.    She 

estaUiahment  of  a  national  bank.    When    erected,  an  hoapital,  in  the  neighboriiood 

Ifae  national  aaaembly  made  public  the    ofFaris^  at  her  own  expenae,  and  devoted 

oontenta  of  the  red  book  (the  private  liat   to  it  her  perronal  care.    She  had  many 

ef  the  royal  penaiona  and  |(rantsX  Necker   fiienda  among  the  men  of  l^ters^  particu- 

dadaied  warmly  agunat  thia  measure,  uid   laily  Thomaa,  Buffim  and  Marmontal» 

dflteded  the  lilt.  ThewopinionaeqKMMd   whohaagiveaankccuiateaoooantoflMr. 
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ShedMinlTM*    HadaneNeokerkthe  bmnt,  from   tiieir  Ibnonl  ptei  bmied 

•tttharoffleveraltvwte — Ik$  ikkumatiim$  othem  fiving,  ripped  out  unbora  btbes 

jn^e^ef  U790) ;  Mfmtftfv  wr  r^UMiiBe-  from  the  wombs  of  their  motben,  and 

mmU  dk$  BMpueay  «ad  Rffhxumi  nor  U  committed  other  omilar  enonnities.  They 

Divorce.    After  her  d^th,  appeared  Jk&-  frequently  butchered  men,  in  ordter  to  con- 

Umget  (1798))  and   JVbtiwaiix  MSanges  ault  their  apiritB  before  tlMsy  had  time  to 

{1«)1).  haaten  down  to  the  re|^on8of  thedead.. 

Nkcroloot  (from  wrp^t^  dead,  and  Aorw,  In  caae  the  invoked  spints  (and  tfaia  ¥raB 

wordy&c)  aignifie^  in  monaaleriea  and  the  ancient  and  usual  cua(om)aotiia]ly  pn- 

<»thedralsy  the  records  of  ihoee  bishops,  sented  themselves  to  the  exorcist,  neero- 

canons,  and  others  who  have  made  grants  mancy   was  also  called  vtm/MwruM,  and 

to  the  church,  &c.   Each  one's  record  is  tHc«pi*reia,  that  is,  divination  by  shades 

read  on  the  anmrersaiy  of  his  death,  with  (mm*),  or  departed  souls  {^vx^t).    After  the 


prayert  for  him.     Formerly,  also,  what  total  downnll  of  paganism,  men  were  sat- 
is now  ctdMrnoriyrvbgy^q.  v.)  was  called  isfied    with  a  kind  of  necromancy  1^ 
mtaniogy.    The  biogmphical  nodce  of  a  which  they  merely  cauaed  the  voices  of 
deceased  person  is  likewise  caDed  nee-  the  dead  to  be  heard  from  their  greves. 
rolcfy.  Necropolis  (from   vt^f^   dead,  jod 


vcaoMANCT  (from  ifacfftfMnamy  Or  mim-  lr•^lf,  city) ;  the  city  of  the  dead.    This 

icamca) ;  the  divination  of  die  future,  by  name  is  i^ven,  in  pellicular,  to  the  ancient 

«raestioning  the  dead.    (^See  iKvMMtJoii.)  cemeteries,  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of 

ThiS|  like  many  supendtious  rites,  origin-  some  of  the  great  cities,  are  v«y  exten- 

aied  in  the  east,  or  the  extreme  north,  and  sive,  and  filled  with  magnificent  remains, 

is  of  the  highest  antiquity.    Some  have.  It  hBB  also  been  given  to  some  modem 

indeed,  maintuned  tliat  it  was  not  brou^t  cemeteries.    The  necropolis  in  Liverpool 

from  Egypt  or  Persia  to  Greece,  btit  otiir-  is  constroeted  in  a  quany,  and  is  aboAt 

inated  m  the  last  country ;  but  it  m  dim-  ninety  yards  in  width  1^  500  in  lenstfa. 

cttk  to  prove  tb».  We  findmention  made  The  area  is  planted,  and-dhe  eastern  ade, 

of  necromancy  in  the  Old  Testament;  for  which  is  fiflr-two  foet  in  perpendicular 

instances  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel  (i,  18),  height,  iscutmto  catacombs.    On  the  ftoe 

and  in  Deuteronomy (xviii,  Hi  wheraitis  of  me  rock  stands  a  smaU  Doric  oratory, 

Ibrbidden.    In  the  eleventh  book  of  the  in  which  the  fiineral  ceremoniee  are  per- 

Odyasey,  Honiw  has  made  Ulysses  raise  formed. 

the  shade  of  Tireeias  from  the  infernal  re-  Nxctab,  in  the  Grecian  mythofogy;  the 

ipons.    The  rite,  as  there  described,  con-  drink  of  the  gods,  wliich  seems  never  to 

tains  nothing  magical,  and  conaislsmerely  have  be^  given  to  mortals.    A  beverage, 

in  the  perfennanoe  of  a  sacrifice  with  pe-  made  of  honey  and  sweet  wine,  was  abo 

culiar  solemnities.    This  descriptioo  of  called  neefarj  and  a  sweet  wine  of  Scio, 

Homer  proves  that  necromracy  wascom-  made  of  haHMried  gnqws,  still  bears  the 

mon  in  Greece  before  his  time.    Inmany  same  name. 

n  of  Greece,  there  vrere  oracles  of  the  Nectarirx.    This  fimit  seems  to  diflbr 

f  the  origin  of  wbfeh  is  lost  intheob-  from  the  peach  only  in  havuig  a  smooth 

aeority  of  Instory.    The  foble  of  the  de-  skm,  and  it  is  even  found  occasionflJly 

scent  of  Orpheus  to  Hades  is^  by  some,  ^wing  upon  the  same  tree.    Thetree,in 

conridered  to  refer  to  tins  species  of  nee-  its  foliage,  parts  of  fructification,  wood 

Tomancy.     Indeed,   it  is  very  doubtfiil  and  growth,   is  entiraly  similar  to  tfao 

whe^er  tiie  expression  used  of  many  of  peach. 

the  Gredc  heroes,  that  they  descended  to  Nkctart,  in  boCanv;  that  part  of  the 
the  mfomal  region^  means  any  thing  more  flower  which  yields  the  honey, 
than  diat  they  consulted  an  oracle  of  the  Nedskbo.    (See  JMml) 
dead.    While,  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  nee-  Needle,  Maohxtic.     (See  Magtid^ 
fnmUKiy  was  practised  in  the  temples  bv  Maenetic  MaBe^  and  CbimNut.) 
priesti,  er  other  rebgious  persons,  mdivid-  Neeole-Stoite.    (See  SMiit) 
oals  called  ^hncY^y^  {mcken  of  spirits)  Nbep,  or  Nxsfs,  Peter,  the  elder,  an 
practised  it  in  Thessaly,  the  native  coun-  eminent  artist,  was  bom  at  Antwerp^  in 
try  of  magic,  and  made  use  of  riwgical  1570.  He  painted  the  mterion  of  churehea 
practiees.    In  later  times,  iheae  practices  and  temples  with    surprising  neatness 
became  horrflile,  for  magicians^  ascribing  and  delicacy.    To  avoid  the  monotony  at- 
a  superior  power  to  human  Mood,  and  ev-  tendant  upon  such  a  style,  be  introduced 
eiy  tiiiiig  which  came  firom  the  gibbet  or  a  variety  of  objecti;  and,  by  a  good  man- 
tile  grave,  were  led  to  the  most  revohimr  agement  of  the  dUorwweure,  he  gave  a 
«Bd  di^giMling  acOk    They  tore  man,  half  Imly  and  anhnated  efieet  to  what,  other- 
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wise,  WDuM  have  been  tame  and  UDinter-  noi  a  man^  not  Uouk,  rud  wist^  nothing  » 
eating.  As  he  was  but  an  indifferent  de-  determined.  A  thing  which  is  ^  not  a 
ngner  of  figures,  some  of  his  pictures  ore  man''  may  be  a  book,  air,  water.  Hence 
decorated  with  those  of  Velvet  Brueghel,  we  see  that  the  negaiw  notion  always  re- 
Teniers,  and  others.  He  died  in  1651.  quires  something  positive^  which  it  ex- 
— ^His  son  PetcTf  the  younger,  painted  dudes,  or  negatives^  It  is  necessary,  how- 
similar  subjects,  but  they  are  deficient  ever,  to  remarlc  here,  that,  in  all  languages, 
both  in  neatness  and  correctness.         «  certain  words  whicb  expressed,  origiuiQly, 

Neele,  Henry ;  an  ingenious  English  negative  notions,  have  received  a  positive 

poet  and  novel-writer,  who  died,  by  his  meaning,  as  no  one  thinks  of  them  any 

own  hand,  Februaiy  9, 1828, in  a fitof  insan-  longer  as  merely  exclud ing  ideas  of  a  pos- 

?>y,  supposed  to  have  originated  from  too  itive  character.    For  instance,  innocetitjU- 

intense  application  to  study.    He  was  the  kgibk^  fearless — ^tliese  words  are^  in  their 

son  of  an  engraver,  and  was  educated  meaning,  as  positive  as  the  terms  pure- 

fyr  the  profession  of  a  solicitor,  which  hearted,  badbf-toritten,  brave.    Every  term 

be  practised,  with  reputation,  in  London,  may  be  considered  as  negative,  in  refer- 

till  his  death.    He  was  a  man  of  amiable  ence  to  notions  other  than  those  which  it 

disposition,  and  highly  respected 'by  his  conveys,  since  it  excludes  them. — J^Tega^ 

acquaintance.     Among  his  publications  Hve  and  positive  quantitiesj  in  mathemat- 

are  Poems ;  Dramatic  Scenes ;  and  the  ics,  are  snch  as  are,  respectively,  greater 

Romance  of  History  (3  vols.,  12mo.),  ase-  or  less  than  nothing.    Thus,  if  we  call  t^ 

ries  of  tales  relating  to  persons  and  events  man's  debts,  when  they  much  exceed  his 

mentioned  in  the  English  annals.    His  property,  positive,  we  must  call  his  prop- 

Ldteraiy  Remains  have  been  published  erty  negative ;  or,  if  we  call  the  former 

since  his  death  (1  vol,  1829).  negative,  we  call  the  latter  nost^oe.    If  we 

Neer,  Arnold  Van  der,  an  eminent  art-  suppose  one  of  the  legs  of  an  angle  mova- 
ist,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1619.  He  ble  round  the  vertex,  we  may  represent 
excelled  in  painting  views  in  Holland,  cot-  all  possible  angles,  and  on  both  sides  of 
tBi^  or  fishermeirs  huts,  and  in  his  beau-  the  immovable  leg ;  those  on  one  side  ara 
tiral  delineation  of  the  effect  of  moonlight  positive,  those  on  the  other  negative.  Tha 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  cAm»^o«cu-  same  relation  exists,  in  mechanics,  he- 
ro. His  sunsets  are  excellent ;  nor  was  tween  power  and  weight ;  in  statics,  be- 
he  less  successful  in  painting  water  pieces,  tween  pressure  and  resistance,  &c.  The 
in  which  he  is  onlv  surpassed  by  Cuyp.  higher  arithmetic  extends  the  application 
He  died  in  1683. — His  son  Eglon  lien-  of^the  fundamental  rules  to  the  negative 
drick  Van  der  Neer  was  bom  in  1643,  and  and  positive  quantities;  which  application 
was  a  historical  and  portrait  painter.  His  forms  the  basis  of  algebra.  Negative 
pictures  of  conversations  and  gallant  sub-  quantities  are  designated  by  — ,  and  poe- 
jects  are  most  admired ;  they  are  well  col-  itive  ones  by  -{-,  so  that  —  4-|-4=:0. 
ored  and  highly  finished.  He  was  em-  Negative  Pregnant,  in  law,  is  a  nega- 
ployed,  for  some  time,  bv  the  elector  pal-  tive  which  implies,  or  brings  forth,  an  af- 
atine  at  Diiaseldorf,  where  he  diea  in  firmative. 
1708.  Negro  (Latin  nlger,  black]  ;>  a  race  or 

N£ERWiia>Eif ;  a  village  in  the  province  variety  of  the   human  species  deriving, 

of  Brabant,  kingdom  of  Belgium,  sixteen  their  name  from  one  of  tlieir  most  striking 

miles  from  Louvain.    In  1^3,  the  mar-  characteristics,  their  black  color ;  calleo^ 

shal  of  Luxembourg  gained  a  victory  here  also,  the  Ethiopic  race.  (See  Man.)  Their 

over  the  aUies  under  William  III,  kmg  of  native  region  seems  to  be  the  central  por- 

England.     In  17^   the  French,  under  tion  of  Africa,  though  some  tribes  of  the 

Dumouriez  (q.  v.),  were  defeated  here  by  qegro  variety  have  been  found  in  Ameri- 

the  Austriana  d|  and  the  South  Sea  islands.    The  negro 

Negative  (firdm  the  Latin  lug'are,  to  de-  J^mation  prevails  in  Wettera  Afiica  in 

By;  hence  a  negative  answer  is  a  denyinf  me  re^on  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal ; 

answer)^     In  philosophy,  eveiy  thing  is  extendm^  southwards^  is  most  strongly 

called  n^ative  which,  without  determin-  marked  m  Guinea,  and  passes  ffradually 

inf  any  uung  itself,  only  excludes  some-  over  into  the  Caf&e  (q.  v.)  and  Hottentot 

thmg  else  (Uie  positive).     Thus,  for  in-  (q.  v.)  formation.     In  Eastern  Africa,  it 

stance,  man,  Hack,  wise,  are  positive  ideas;  commences  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia; 

they  mean  something  direct,  and  it  is  not  prevails  in  Zanguebar  and  Monomotapay 

neceasaiv  to  arrive  at  their  meaning  by  the  though  not  in  general  pure.    Of  the  tribes 

intermediate  process  of  excluding  some-  in  the  more  central  part  of  Africa  litde  is 

thing  dse.    While,  if  we  say  a  uiing  is  known*    (See  NSgnOeu)  The  heat  of  th« 

voir.  IX,                  17  • 
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climate,  in  all  these  regions,  m&y  have  scribing  the  negro  as  mild,  amiable,  sim- 
some  effect  upon  the  tint  of  the  skin,  but  pie,  hospitable,  unsuspecting  and  fidthAiL 
is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  princi-  They  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
pal  cause  of  the  black  color,  since,  under  they  express  their  hopes  and  fears  in  ex- 
the  sAine  climates  of  the  torrid  zone,  there  temponuy  effusions  of  song.  The  opin- 
are  found  all  shades  of  complexion,  ion  formeriy  maintained,  that  they  were 
IVhite  men  in  Africa  only  become  some-  of  an  inferior  yarietv  of  animals,  would 
what  swarthier,  but  never  black,  even  in  not  now  find  an  advocate,  or  a  convert, 
a  succession  of  genefaiions,  unless  they  even  in  the  ignorance  or  the  worst  pas- 
intermingle  with  the  negroes ;  and  blacks,  eions  of  the  whites.  Whether  they  are 
in  other  regions  and  climates,  are  not  capable  of  reaching  to  the  same  height  of 
found  to  lose  their  native  hue.  The  seat  intellectual  cultivation  as  the  Europeans, 
of  the  black  color  is  the  reU  mueotum,  is  a  question  which  we  need  more  mcts  to 
and  the  external  surface  of  the  true  skin  decide.  (See  CSmUzatian,)  The  most  el- 
(cutis) ;  and  when  the  rde  mueaaum  oquent  defender  of  the  negroes  is  the  ah- 
is  destroyed,  as  b^  disease,  &c  (see  b^  6r6goire  (q.  v.),  in  his  woik  De  la  IaI^ 
M^moB\  the  color  u  lost:  so,  in  parts  Urciun  da  Mgrts^ouRtdiireheB  turUwB 
of  the  bod^  where  the  epidennis  is  F\icidUs  mUUKtueUes^  kun  ^utdiUs  mo- 
unusuaUy  thick  (the  palms  of  the  hand  raks,  &c.  (See  the  articles  Africa^  Physi- 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet),  it  is  of  a  lifter  ojcgv,  PhUdogyj  SUtveiy^  &c.) 
shade.  Negroes  are  also  distinguished  Negropont,  or  Eeaipof  the  ancient  £ii- 
from  the  other  races  by  other  external,  and  frcea) ;  an  island  in  the  Arcnipelago,  sepa- 
by  some  anatomical  peculiarities,  particu-  rated  from  the  continent  by  the  narrow 
larly  in  the  conformauon  of  the  cranium,  strait  formeriy  called  JEktr^mSy  over  which 
The  projection  of  the  whole  visage  in  ad-  there  is  a  bridge  200  feet  long.  ^  The  mod- 
vance  of'^the  forehead ;  the  prolongation  of  em  name  seems  to  be  a  corrupdon  of  jEjjfn'- 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  the  small  fiicial  pos,  the  name  of  the  capital  (the  ancient 
angle  (see  Face) ;  the  flamess  of  the  fore-  Chaleia)^  which  is  probably  derived  firom 
head,  and  of  tne  hinder  part  of  the  head  that  of  the  strait  on  which  it  lies.  The 
(occ^pui),  and  the  compression  in  the  direc-  superficial  area  is  1610  square  miles ;  the 
tion  of  the  temples,  allowing  less  space  population,  previous  to  tne  Greek  revolu- 
for  the  brain  than  in  some  other  varieties ;  tion,  amounted  to  60,000,  among  whom 
the  woolly,  frizzled  hair ;  the  short,  broad  were  40,000  Greeks.  Its  soil  is  fertile, 
and  flat  nose ;  the  thick,  projecting  lips,  yielding  cord  and  various  fruits  in  abun- 
with  many  other  peculiarities  of  forma-  danoe ;  wine,  oil,  honey  and  silk  are  also 
tion,  constitute  some  of  the  characteristics  produced.  The  mountains  in  the  interior 
of  the  negro  orEthiopic  race.  Hie  Afii-  are  lofty,  and  their  summits  are  covered 
can  tribes  of  this  variety  have,  in  general,  with  snow  duiinffsix  mcmths  in  the  year, 
elevated  themselves  so  far  above  the  sim-  The   capital  is  Egripos,  or  Negrooont. 

{>le  state  of  nature,  as  to  have  reduced  the  The  castle  of  Carysto,  on  the  soutnem 

ower  animals  to  subjection,  constructed  extremity  of  the  island,  over  against  Ath- 

settied  habitations,  practiped  a  rude  agri-  ens,  by  its  positron  at  the  entrance  of  the 

culture,  and  manuntctured  some  articles  straits,  commands  the  whole  island,  and 

of  clothing  or  ornament    In  political  in-  also  the  province  of  Attica.    In  1891,  Eu- 

stitutions  they  have  made  no  advance,  boaa  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  at  the 

their  governments  being  simple  despot-  call  of  the  beautifiil  Modena  Maurogenia, 

isms,  without  any  regular  organization,  a  young  lady  descended  from  a  princely 

Their  religion  is  merely  the  instmctive  ex-  fiimily  of  die  island,  and  whose  fiither  had 

pression  of  tiie  religious  feeling,  in  its  low-  been  Strang^  by  the  P6rte.    She  fitted 

est  form  of  fotichism.  (See  FHich.)  Their  out  two  ships  from  Myooni,  with  a  supphr 

languages  are  describea  as  extremely  rud^  of  arms  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  isHui% 

and  imperfect ;  ahnost  destimte  of  con\  and  offered  her  hand,  as  tfie  reward,  to  any 

struction,  and  incapable  of  expressing  ah-  fiee  Greek  who  diouM  conquer  the  Turks, 

stractions.    They  have  no  ait  of  convey-  Seventy-two  villara  were  soon  in  arms, 

ing  thoughts  ore  vents  by  writmg,  not  even  upon  which  the 'Aifcs  retired  into  Egri- 

bv  the  simplest   symbolical  ,  charactem.  pes  and   Carysto,    which  were  okmly 

The  negro  character,  if  inferior  in  intel-  Uockaded  by  the  Greeks* 
lectual  ^{^r,  is  marked  by  a  warmth  of       Nxeus ;  a  drink,  made  of  wine^  water4 

social  auctions,  and  a  kindness  and  ten*  sugar,  nutmec  and  lemon-juiee ;  0»  called 

demesB  of  foeUng,  which  even  the  atroci-  ftom  colonel  Negus,  the  inventor. 
ties  of  foreign  oppressioii  have  not  been       Nehxhuh;  a  distinguished  and  pioos 

abletoatifie.    All  travoUen  concur  in  de*  Jew,  who  was  bora  in  captivi^^  but  — 
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maAe  Che  cup-bearer  of  Aitaxerxes  Lod-  the  battle  off  cape  St  Vincent,  February 

gimanufl.    He  used  his  influence  for  the  13»  1797,  he  commanded  the  Captain,  on 

welfare  of  his  unhappy  countrymen,  and  board  of  which  he  attacked  the  Santissi- 

became  their  benefactor.    At  his  own  re-  ma  Trinidada,  of  136  guns ;  and,  passing 

quest,  he  was  sent,  as  govemor,  to  Jerusa-  to  the  San  Nicholas,  of  eighty  guns,  and 

lem,  with  a  commission  to  rebuild  the  the  San  Joseph,  of  112,  he  oluiged  both 

walls  and  gates  of  this  city.    He  accom-  those  ships  to  stnke  their  flags.    For  his 

phshed  his  purpose,  but  not  without  diffi-  CTiIlantry,  he  was  made  «  knight  of  the 

cukiefl,  arising  part^  from  the  poverty  of  Bath,  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  ap- 

the  tower  classes  ofthe  people,  and  pardy  pointed  to  the  command    of  the  inner 

from  the  opposition  of  the  Moabites  and  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.    Hid 

Ammonites.    He  then  took  measures  to  next  service  was  an  attack  on  the  town  of 

raise  the  city  to  its  former  splendor,  and  to  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  in 

increase  its  population.     He  and  Ezra  which  he  wfis  unsuccessful ;  and,  being 

were  the  proper  founders  of  the  Jewish  severely  wounded,  his  life  was  saved  by 

htuigy,  and  a  collection  of  the  holy  books  his  son-in-law,  captain  Nesbit,  who,  at 

was  made  under  their  inspection.    Nehe-  great  personal  hazard,  conveyed  him  to  a 

miah  published  an  account  of  the  same  in  boat    He  was  obliged  to  sumr  the  ampu- 

a  book  which  is  admitted  into  the  Jewish  tation  of  his  right  arm,  in  consequence  of 

canon,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  continue-  which  he  obtained  a  pension  of  1000 

tion  of  the  narration  contained  in  the  book  pounds.    In  1798,  he  jomed  lord  St  Vin- 

of  Ezra.    It  includes  a  period  of  49  years,  cent  (admiral  Jervis),  who  sent  him  to  the 

N£iTH,<nrNEiTHA;  one  of  the  later  god-  Mediternmean  to  watch  the  progress  of 
desses  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  worship  the  armament  at  Toulon.  NotwiUistand- 
flourished  at  Sa]S,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  ing  his  vigilance,  the  French  fleet,  which 
who  was  considered  as  its  founder  and  conveyed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  escaped, 
protectress.  Plato  calls  her,  in  Timaeus,  Thither  Nelson  followed,  and,  after  van- 
the  w^ihena  qf  the  Greeks.  A  colony  from  ous  disappointments,  he  discovered  the 
SflyHi  is  said  to  have  brought  the  worship  enemv's  tessels  moored  in  the  bay  of 
of  Neith  to  Athens.  She  appears,  in  later  Aboukir.  Having,  by  a  well  executed 
times,  to  have  become  identified  with  Ins.  manceuvre,  obliged  them  to  come  to  ac- 
The  splendid  temple  at  Sals,  which  was  il-  tion,  he  obtained  a  most  complete  victoiy, 
luminated  on  her  yearly  festival,  bore  this  all  the  French  ships  but  two  being  taken 
sublime  inscription: — ^"I  am  all  that  has  or  destroyed.  This  achievement  vnis  re- 
been,  that  is,  Imd  that  will  be ;  and  no  man  warded  with  the  title  of  (aroit  kelson  of 
hath  ever  hfted  my  veil. ,  The  sun  was  my  the  JVWe,  and  a  pennon  of  2000  pounds, 
child."  {See  HiiTOffyphicSf  ^vmon  Egtff-  beadesthe  honors  conferred  on  him  by 
Hon  ^fyUwlmf.)  the  grand  seignior.    His  next  service  was 

Nelson,  %rado ;  a  celebrated   naval  the  restoration  of  the  king  of  Naples, 

officer,  who  was  bom,    September   29,  which  was  accompanied  with    circum- 

1758,  at  Bumham  Thorpe,  in  Norfolk,  of  stances  of  revoltinff  cruelty,  which  may  be 

which  parish  his  fiidierwas  rector.    At  attributed  to  the  influence  of  lady  Hamilton 

the  afe  of  twelve,  he  entered  the  navy,  as  (q.  v.),  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassa- 

a  midshipman,  and,  in  1773,  accompanied  dor.    His  connexion  with  that  lady,  with 

commodore  Fhippe  (see  Mulgrave)  in  an  whom  he  lived  publicly  after  the  death  of 

expedition  towards  the  norm  pole.    In  her  husband,  occasioned  his  separation 

]777,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and,  in  from  lady  Nelson,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 

1779,  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  land.    In  1801,  he  was  employed  on  the 

He  disdnguished  himself  in  an  attack  on  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  under  sir  Hyde 

fort  Juan,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  Parker,  in  which  he  displayed  his  accus- 

mher  occasions,    and  remained  on   the  tomedsallantry,  and  eflfected  the  destruc- 

American  station  till  the  conclusion  of  tion  of^the  Danish  ships  and  batteries. 

peace.     He  afterwards  commanded  the  On  his  return  home,  he  was  created  a 

boreas  frigate,  and  was  employed  to  pro-  viscount,  and  his  honors  were  made  he- 

lect  the  trade  of  the  Leeward  islands,  reditaiy  in  his  &mi1y,  even  in  the  female 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  line.    When  hostilitie8  recommenced  af- 

tfae  French  republie,  he  was  made  com-  ter  the  peace  of  Amiens,  lord  Nelson  was 

mander  of  th&  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  the 

Sms,  with  which  he  joined  lord  Hood  in  Mediterranean ;  and,  fcr  nearly  two  years, 
e  Mediterranean,  and  assisted  at  the  tak-  he  was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Ton- 
ing of  Toulon,  and  at  the  siege  of  Bastia.  Ion.  In  spite  of  his  vigilance,  the  French 
At  the  fdege  of  Calvi,  he  lost  an  eye.    In  fleet  got  out  of  port,  March  90, 1805,  and. 
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being  joined  by  a  Spanish  souadron  from  foer  of  editions,  Amon^  hifi  other  worim 
Cadiz,  sailed  to  the  West  indies.  The  are  the  Whole  Duty  ot  a  Christian ;  the 
English  admiral  hastily  pursued  them,  Duty  of  frequenting  the  Christian  Sacri- 
and  they  returned  to  Europe,  and  took  fice  (8vo.) ;  an  Address  on  the  Means  of 
slielter  at  Cadiz.  On  the  19th  of  Octo-  Doing  Good ;  a  Letter  on  the  Trinity  ; 
ber,  the  Frenchi  commanded  by  ViUe-  the  Practice  of  True  Devotion  (12  mo.) ; 
neuve,  and  the  Spaniards,  by  Gravina,  Transubstantiation  contraiy  to  Scripture 
venmred  again  from  Cadiz;  and,  on  the  (4to.);  a  Letter  on  Church  Government; 
21st,  they  came  up  with  the  Englisl^  a  life  of  his  old  tutor,  bishop  Bull,  &c. 
squadron  off  cape  Trafalgar.  An  en-  Nelson,  Thomas,  Jr.,  a  signer  of  the 
gag^menttook  place,  in  which  the  victory  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  at 
was  obtaiued  by  the  English,  at  die  ex-  York,  in  Virginia,  Dec.  26, 1738.  He  was 
pense  of  the  life  of  tiieir  .  commander,  the  eldest  sou  of  a  highly  respectable  and 
who  was  wounded  in  the  back  by  a  mus-  affluent  merchant,  from  whom  he  re- 
ket  boll,  and,  shordy  after,  expired.  His  ceived  a  considerable  fortune.  •  When  14 
remains  wero  carried  to  England ;  and,  years  of  a^,  he  wos  sent  to  England  for 
afler  lying  in  state  at  Qfeenwich,  he  was  his  education ;  and  after  remaining,  for 
raagnificeutly  interred  in  St  Paul's  cathe-  some  time,  at  a  private  school  near  Lon- 
dral,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to'  don,  he  entered  the  university  of  Cam- 
his  memory.  Having  left  no  issue  by  his  bridge,  where  he  cnjo>  ed  the  instruction  of 
wife,  an  earldom  was  bestowed  on  his  die  celebrated  doctorPorteus,subsequentiy 
brother,  and  a  sum  of  money  voted  by  bishop  of  London.  At  the  end  of  1761, 
parliament  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and,  in 
which  is  to  descend,  with  the  tide,  to  his  the  following  year,  married  the  daughter 
collateral  relatives.  His  life  has  been  of  Philip  Grymes,  Esq.,  of  Brandon.  It 
written  by  Mr.  M' Arthur,  doctor  J.  Stan-  is  not  known  exacdy  ut  what  period  the 
ier  Clarke,  and  doctor  Southey.  (For  an  political  career  of  Mr.  Nelson  commenced ; 
account  of  the  batde  of  Trafalgar,  see  but  inl774,  we  find  him  a  member  of  the 
JVavy.)  house  of  burgesses,  add  also  a  delegate  to 

NELSozf,  Robert ;  an  English  gendeman  the  first  general  convention  of  the  prov- 
of  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  works  ince,  which  met  at  Williamsburg,  Au- 
of  benevolence  and  charity,  and,  fh>m  gust  1.  In  1775,  he  was  again  appointed 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  a  member  of  the  general  convention,  and 
devotional  works  of  which  he  was  the  introduced  a  resolution  for  organizing  a 
author,  is  senerally  distinguished  by  the  militnry  force  in  the  province,  which^ 
epithet  of  the  pious.  He  was  the  son  of  though  it  at  finst  starded  some  of  the 
a  London  merchant  engaged  in  the  Le-  warmest  friends  of  liberty,  as  it  placed  Vir- 
vant  trade,  and  was  born  in  London,  1656.  ginia  ui  a  decided  attitude  of  opposition  to 
Having  gone  through  the  customary  die  mother  country,  was  eventually  pro- 
course  of  study,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  ductive  of  highly  beneficial  results* to  the 
continental  tour,  in  company  with  his  interests  of  the  'colonies.  In  August  of 
friend  Edmund  Halley.  On  the  accession  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  a  repro- 
of William,  he  remained  a  non-juror,  as-  sentative  in  the  general  congress  about  to 
sociating  and  communicating  principally  assemble  in  Philadelphia,  and,  September 
with  the  recusant  clergy.  These  opinions  13,  he  took  his  seat  He  retained  it  from 
did  not,  however,  interrupt  bis  intimacy  that  time  until  1777,  during  which  period 
with  archbishop  Tillotson,  whom  he  assist-  he  served  on  various  important  commit- 
ed  in  every  work  which  had  the  good  of  tees,  and  made  himselr  esteemed  for 
mankind  for  its  object,  till  the  death  of  sound  judgment  and  liberal  principles, 
the  worthy  prehite,  who  expired  in  his  In  May  of  me  above  year,  he  was  obliged 
arms,  in  1694.  In  1709,  the  arguments  to  relinquish  all  serious  occupation,  in  eon- 
of  some  of  his  clerical  friends  bad  pro-  sequence  of  a  disease  in  the  head,  winch 
duced  such  a  desrec  of  conviction  upon  impaired,  for  a  time,  hit  mental  faculties, 
his  mind,  that  he  became  a  member  or  the  especially  his  memory.  When  sufficiendy 
established  church,  and  continued  in  that  reestablished  in  health  to  exert  himself  in 
communion  till  his  death,  which  took  the  service  of  his  country,  he  was  ap<- 
place  at  Kensington,  January  16,  1715.  pointed,  by  the  governor  ancl  council 
There  are  few  writers  on  devotional  sub-  of  Virginia,  brigadier-general  and  com- 
jects  whose  works  have  been  so  popular  mander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  com- 
as Mr.  Nelson's.  His  treatise  entided  a  mon wealth,  in  which  situation  he  ren- 
Companion  to  the  Festivals  and  FastSf  dered  important  services,  particularly  by 
especially,  has  gone  through  a  great  num-    advancing  money,  in  cases  of  emergency^ 
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to  caQT  ibrwiird  the  military  operations,  nuea.     A  third  account  combines  these 

In  1779,  he  was  again  elected  to  congress,  two  reports,  statuig  that  these  ^ames  origi- 

and  the  arduous  and  confining  nature  of  Dated  in  the  funeral  games  of  Archemo- 

the  duties  which  he  assumed  there,  oc-  rus,  but  were  renewed  by  Hercules,  in 

casioned  a  recurrence  of  his  complaint,  honor  of  Jupiter.    The  plaki  of  Nemeea 

which  constrained  him,  a  second  time,  to  is  now  inhabited  by  a  single  shepherd, 

retiun  home.    Soon  after  his  recovery,  Three  Doric  columns  of  tlie  temple  of 

he  entered  zealously  into  several  military  Jupiter  stand  in  the  centre,  widi  ruins 

expeditions  against  the  British ;   and,  in  scattered  around.     The  Nemeean  games 

1781,  he  was  called  upon  to  succeed  Mr.  were  less  solenm  than  the  Olympic  and 

Jefferson  hi  the  executive  chair  of  Vir-  Pythian.    Sometimes,  though   not    very 

ginia,  at  a  period  when  afl&irs  there  wore  often,  ume  was  divided  by  Nemffiads  (in 

the  most  gloomy  aspect     Though  the  the  'same  manner  as  it  was  commonly 

constitution  required  the  consent  of  the  divided  by  Olympiads  and  Pythiads).  The 

council  to  the  measures  of  the  governor,  Cbronicon  of  Eusebius  gives  the  second 

yet,  as  the  distracted  state  of  the  countiy  year  of  the  53d  Olympiad  as  the  first  of 

rendered  it  nearly  impossible  to  keep  a  theNemffiads.    The  Nemean  games  were 

nufiieient  number  of  the   members  to-  partly  cynmastic  (corporeal^  and  partly 

^ther,  he  determined  to  act  as  his  own  muacaf  (intellectual),  and  resembled,  in 

judgment  dictated,  for  the  public  good,  at  their  regulations,   the   famous   Olympic 

the  risk  of  censure  fer  violating  the  con-  games,  (q.  v.)    The  judges  of  the  combats 

stitution ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  meas-  TagonothetcR)  were    chosen  ftx>m   Argos, 

ures  that  the  army  was  kept  together,  until  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and  wore,  in  com- 

the  capture  of  Yorktown  terminated  the  memorationoftheori^n  of  the  celebration, 

war.    Soon  after  that  event,  he  received  black  mourning  garments.    They  were 

the  public  thanks  of  general  Washington  distinguished  fortiulir  impartiality.  Origi- 

fi>r  the  aid  which  he  derived  from  him  nally,  the  leward  of  the  victor  was  a 

and  the  militia  under  his  command.    He  wreath  of  olive-branch ;   afterwards,  of 

then  resigned  his  station  in  consequence  green  ivy.    (See  Pindar.) 

of  bis  health,  and  inunediately  afterwards  Nehaan  Lion.    (See  Hercules,  and  JV^- 

was  accused,  by  his  enemies,  of  having  nuean  Games,) 

transcended  bis  powere,  by  acting  wil;hout  Nem.  Con.  ;  the  contraction  of  nemihe 

the  advice  of  his  council:  but  he  was  eontradicentej  which  signifies,    "no   one 

honorably  acquitted  by  the  legislamre,  be-  opposing,"  or  ^  unanimously." 

fore  whom  the  charge  was  preferred.    He  Nemesis,  in  the  Greek  mytholorf ;  ac- 

died  Jan.  4, 1789,  in  his  51st  year.  cording  to  some,  the  daughter  of  Erebus 

Nelson's  River,  in  the  British  pos-  and  Night ;  according  to  others,  of  Night 

sessions  in  North  America,  flows  from  alone:    other   accounts   make   her   tiie 

lake  Winnipeg  into  Hudson's  bay  ;  Ion.  daughter  of  Dike  (Justice),  or  of  Jupiter 

93^  46^  W.;  lat  5r  2^  N.    A  part  of  the  and  Necessity,  or  of  Ocean  and  Night 

nver  Is  caJied  the  Saskashatoan,   Its  whole  She  is  the  goddess  of  retribution,  the 

lenffth  is  about  1450  miles.  tamer  of  the  passions,  the  avenger,  the  ene- 

Nem^san  Games,  so  called  from  tiie  my  of  pride  and  haughtiness;  and  she 

small  town  of  Argolis,  where  they  were  watches  over  the  observance  of  the  honors 

celebrated  (Nemsea,  in  the  Peloponnesus),  due  to  the  dead ;  on  which  account  a 

originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  yearly  festival,  in  memoiyof  the  departeo, 

ftineral  games  whicn  were  established  in  was  called,  by  the  Greeks,  A'ememer.    Ne- 

honor  of  Opheltes  (see  Ehfpsipjfie),  who  mesis  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 

was  killed  in  his  youth  by  a  dragon.  TTie  majestic  female,  clothed  in  a  tunic,  with  a 

heroes  who  went  to  Thebes  called  him  peplum  thrown  over  her,  and  a  crown 

•^rcftemonw  (the  beginning  of  sorrow).   He  (which  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  stags 

waft  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  EuiVdice.  and  a  Victorv)  on  her  head.    With  the 

Funend  games  at  the  ffraves  of  distin-  right  hand  she  grasps  a  part  of  her  gar- 

guiabed  men  or  ikvorite  mdividuals,  were  ments  over  her  breast,  and  thus  forms  the 

Teiy  common  in  ancient  times.    Those  ell  measure ;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a 

of  Opheltes,  according  to  tradition,  had  cup,  or  a  bridle,  &c.    On  coins,  she  ap- 

this  peculiarity,  that  they  were  renewed  pears  drawn  in  a  car  by  dragons,  some- 

eveiy  three  years.    Another  account  re-  times,  wearing  a  mural  crown,  and  rarely 

latesythat  the  Nemsean  games  were  estab-  winged.    The  great  number  of  coins  and 

lished  by  Hercules,  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  gems  on  which  she  is  found,  proves  her 

after  he  had  destroyed  the  Neniiean  lion,  worship  to  have  been  extennve  and  popu- 

whose  den  was  about  15  stadia  firom  Ne-  lar.    She  is  also  called  MrasteOj  mm 
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MrarioSf   who,   according   to  tradition,  ponents    neoU^istSf  and   their  doctrines 

erected  the  first  temple  to  her  in  Adrastea,  neology. 

or  in  Cyzicus ;  and  Rhamnvsia,  from  a  Neofhtte  (from  veof,  new,  and   ^vrow^ 

small  village  of  Attica,  two  miles  from  plant);  in  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mys- 

Marathon,  where  stood  a  statue  of  her,  teries,  a  person  newly  initiated ;  among 

made  by  Phidias,  from  the  marble  brought  the  early  Christians,  a  new  convert  from 

thither  oy  the  Persians,  for  the  purpose  of  paganism ;  in    the  monasteries,   a   nov- 

erecting  a  trophy  of  their  expected  victory,  ice. 

She  is  sometimes  considered  the  same  as  Neorama  ;  an  invention  of  Allaux,  a 

Leda.  Frenchman,  for  representing  the  interior 

Nemours  ;  a  French  town,  in  the  de-  of  a  large  building,  in  which  the  spectator 

Eartment  of  Seine-et-Mame,  three  and  a  appears  to  be  placed.  Every  thing  is  ex- 
alf  leagues  south  of  Fontainebleau.  It  hibited  to  the  life  by  means  of  groups 
has  4150  inhabitants.  It  ori^nated  with  and  shading.  The  firat  neorama  was  ex- 
a  casde  called  Abntw.  Louis  XIV  gave  hibited  at  Paris  in  1827,  and  represented 
the  duchy  of  Nemours  to  his  brother  the  interior  of  St.  Peter^s  church  in  Rome, 
Philip  of  Orleans  ;  and  the  house  of  Or-  with  the  doors  open  and  a  distlmt  proa- 
leans  retained  it  until  the  revolution.  The  pect  (See  Panorama,) 
second  son  and  fourth  child  of  the  present  Nepaul;  a  mountainous  countiy  in 
Idng  of  the  French,  Louis  Charles  Philip  the  northern  part  of  Hindostan,  lying  be- 
Ra&el,  bears  the  title  of  duke  of  Nemours,  tween  lat.  26^  2(y  and  30°  2(y  N.,  and  Ion. 
which  was  his  titte  before  his  father  as-  80  and  &8P  E.,  having  Thibet,  from  which 
ceuded  the  throne.  He  was  bom  Oct  25,  the  Himala  mountains  separate  it,  on  the 
1814.  Feb.  3,  1^1,  he  was  elected,  by  north,  and  the  English  province  of  Bengal 
the  Belgic  national  congress,  king  of  the  and  Oude  on  the  south  ;  sqnare  miles, 
Belgians ;  but  his  father  declined  the  about  53,000 ;  population^  3,500,000.  It 
ofiered  crown,  in  a  formal  audience,  first  became  well  known  by  the  war  be- 
February  17,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  peace  tween  the  English  and  the  rajah  in  1815w 
of  Europe.  LafiHtte  was  then  prime  Cteneral  Ochterlony  advanced  with  such 
minister.  rapidity,  that,  February  28,  he  appeared 
Nennius,  an  ancient  Bridsh  historian,  before  Muckwampore,  the  principal  for- 
abbot  of  Bangor,  is  generally  said  to  have  tress  of  the  Nepaulese.  The  nuah  at- 
flourished  about  the  year  620,  and  to  have  tempted,  on  the  29th,  to  recover  the  heights, 
taken  refuge  at  Chester  at  the  time  of  the  which  had  been  previously  lost,  bat  was 
massacre  of  the  monks  of  that  monasteiy.  driven  back ;  and  on  the  next  day  the  Brit- 
Bishop  Nicolson,  however,  contends,  that  ish  took  fort  Huriapore,  the  bulwark  of 
from  his  own  book,  it  is  evident  that  he  Muckwampore,  by  storm.  By  this  rapid 
did  not  exist  before  it0  ninth  cenmry.  advance,  ^neral  Ochterlony  terminated 
He  composed  several^  li^orks,  of  which  the  campaign,  the  issue  of  which  had  ap* 
catalogues  are  given  by  BaJe  and  Pits;  but  peared  doubtful  on  account  of  the  sickness 
the  only  one  remaining  is  his  lEstoria  prevailing  among  the  British  troops^  and 
Briionum,  or  Etdogivm  BritannMRf  which  compell^  the  rajah,  Mahara  Sah  Bicra 
is  published  in  Gale's  Hist,  BriL  Scrip,  ma  Sah,  to  accede  (May  4,  1816)  to  the 
(Oxon,  1691).  terms  of  peace  before  assented  to  by  his 
Neocastro.  (See  JVavarino.)  brother.  By  the  ardcles,  the  chain  of  forts 
Neologism  (from  the  Greek  vm,  new,  on  the  southern  frontier,  together  with 
and  Xoyoi,  a  word) ;  a  new  word  or  phrase,  several  disUicts,  was  ceded  to  the  East 
or  new  use  of  a  word ;  in  fact,  every  inno-  India  company,  and  the  passage  through 
vation  in  a  language,  aAer  it  has  had  a  clas-  Nepaul  to  China  was  declared  free  to  the 
sicalepocli.  The  difficulty  of  prescribing  company.  The  rajah  also  agreed  not  to 
a  just  medium  in  regard  to  the  introduc-  receive  any  Europeans  or  Americans  into 
tion  of  new  words  and  phrases,  is  easily  his  service.  The  rajah  of  Nepaul  still 
seen,  because  as  long  as  a  language  is  possesses  Goorca,  the  land  of  his  ances- 
spoken,  it  must  change  and  develop^  itself;  tors,  who  first  acquired  Nepaul  in  1768w 
and  the  greatest  power  on  eartli  would  be  The  country  is  from  3000  to  6000  feet 
unable  to  retain  it  unchanged.  On  tlie  above  the  sea,  and  lies  between  two  paral- 
other  hand,  a  language  is  exposed  to  the  lei  ranges  of  mountains,  one  on  the  north, 
greatest  corruption  u  it  is  left  9pen  to*  the  other  on  the  south ;  and  it  can  be  en- 
all  the  neologisins  of  careless  writera.  tered  onlv  through  mountain  passes. 
Great  genius  generally  gives  currency  to  Three  or  four  days  are  employed  in  as- 
a  neologism.  In  the  last  century,  the  cending  the  range  on  the  southern  fipon- 
orthodox   in  Germany  called  their  op-  tier  fiiom    Behar.     On  arriving  at  tb« 
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blgheflt   pass,   the  valley  of  Nepaul   is  which  time  the  lid  is  closed.     In   the  ^ 

spread  out  before  the  eye  of  tlie  traveller,  course  of  the  day,  the  lid  opens,  when 

The  soil  id  fruitful  and  well  watered,  the  more  than  half  the  water  is  evaporated ;  3 

air  pure,  the  cUmate  healthy,  and  in  sum-  but  this  loss  is  made  up  during  the  oiffht, 

mer,  when  the  sun  is  reflected  from  the  and  in  the  momin>  it  is  again  found  full, 

hiffh  mountains,  very  hot    In  winter  there  with  the  lid  closed.    Toe  culture  of  these  ^ 

is  uttle  ice  ;  the  norUi  wind  never  blows  plants  in  green-houses  is  very  difficult. 

in  these  valleys.    The   seasons  are  the        Nephele.    (See  Athamas,) 

same   as  in  Upper   Hindostan,  only  the        Nephrite,  or  Jade,  is  a  minerai  never 

lains  set  in  earlier.    The  producdons  are  observed  except  in  the  massive  state,  and  I 

honey,  lice,  oil,  cotton,  ginger,  iron,  roar-  possessed  of  an  impal{>able  composition,  | 

ble,&c.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Hiu-  or  compact  texture.    Its  fracture  is  coarse,  | 

does  and  Newars.  The  latter  are  probably  splinted,  and,  in  some  varieties,  slaty ;  j 

of  Mongolian  and  Chinese  origin.    Besides  color  green,  particularly  leek-green,  pass- 

these  two  nations,  there  are  other  litde-  ing  into  my  and  white,  rarely  with  a 

known  tribes.    The  inhabitants  are  dis-  dnge  of  blue  or  red  ;  translucent ;  hard- 

tinguished  for  the  eimpiicity  of  their  char-  ness  approaching  that  of  quartz ;  specific 

acter  and  manners:  the  Newars  are  mostly  gravity,    2i>32  ;   fincture    effected    with  .   | 

artisans.    The  religion  of  the  Nepaulese  great  difficulty  ;  alone  before  the  blow- 

diflera  litde  from  that  of  the  Hinaoos  in  pipe,  infusible,  but   becomes  white.    It 

Bengal.    The  custom  forividowstobum  consists,  accoiding  to  Kastner,  of  silex, 

themselves  on  the  corpse  of  their  hus-  50.50,  magnesia,  31,  alumina,  10,  oxide  of 

bands,  prevails  among  them.  ,  The  Hin-  iron,  5.50,  oxide   of  chrome,  0.05,  and 

doo  kmguages  are  the  Nepaulese,  and  the  water,  2.75.    Other  varieties  of  the  jade 

Nogari,  which  is  said  to  be  older  than  the  are  softer,  and  difier  considerably  in  their 

Sanscrit.    Cotton  manufactures,  and  the  chemical  composition.    The  apple-green 

working  of  iron  and  copper,  are  the  prin-  variety,  tinged  with  blue,  from  Bmithfield,  ^ 

cipal  emplovments.     The  people  make  Rhode  Island,  consists,  according  to  Bow-  ^ 

pq)er  from  the  bark  of  trees  and  plants,  en,  of  silex,  44.^,  magnesia,  34.&1,  water, 

and  distil   brandy  from  rice  and  wine.  13.41,  lime,  4.25,  and  oxide  of  iron,  1.747. 

The  government  is  despotic,  but  more  Jade  has  been  brought  from  China  and 

moderate  than  in  other  countries  of  Asia.  Egypt    In  America,  it  has  been  found  on 

The  regular  army  consists  of  about  12,000  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.    In  New  Zea- 

men,  part  of  whom  are  armed  with  mus-  land  and  other  isknds  of  the  Pacific,  it  is 

kets.     The  capital  is  Catmandoo,  with  often  made  into  hatchets,  and  has  hence 

20,000  inhabitanta— See  Hamilton's  Ac"  been  called  axe-stone.    In  Rhode  Island, 

cotmi  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul  (Edin-  it  occure  imbedded  in  white  limestone,  in 

buigh,  1819).  irregular  veins  and  nodular  masses.   The 

Nepenthe  ;  a  drink  which  was  fabled,  pieces  from  this  place,  when  polished,  have 

by  the  poets,  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  conaderable  beauty, 
^rie^  and  to  cheer  the  souL    The  inven-       Nephthts  ;  an  Egyptian  deity,  sister  of 

tion  was  attributed  to  the  Egyptians.   Ac-  Osms  and    haa^  yme  of  Typhon,  and 

cordinff  to  Homer  (OcL  iv,  220),  Helen  mother  of  Anubis  by  Osiris.    According 

learned  the  art  of  preparing  it  fit>m  the  to  Diodorus,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 

queen  of  Egypt  (Jupiter)  and  Here  (Juno).    She  was  also 

Nepbhthes,  or  Pitcher  Plant  ;  a  sin-  called  by  the  Greek  writera  Tdtute  (End), 

gular  and  celebrated  genus  of  plants,  con-  Aphrodde^  and   Nike   (Victoiy).     Some 

taining  three  known  species,  which  inhabit  consider  her  as  the  symbol  of  the  Esyp- 

Madagascar,  the  East  Indies,   and    the  tian  coast  on  the  Mediterranean ;  others 

neighboring  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  the  personification  of  the  five  intercala- 

The  flowere  are  dioecious ;  the  stem  is  ry  days  of  the  Egyptian  year,  in  Which 

cylindrical  and  simple ;  the  leaves  are  al-  point  of  view  they  are  called  her  children 

temate,  entire^  and  sheathing  at  base ;  diey  by  Mercury,  the  Sun,  and  Saturn.    Plu- 

are  strongly  nerved,  and  the  median  nerve,  tarch  names  them   Osiaris,  Anutu^  Ty- 

which  is  Ifuver  than  the  rest,  is  prolonfed  j^hrni^  Im,  Njmldkys  ;  Diodorus  calls  them 
beyond  the  teaf  in  the  manner  of  a  ten£il,    Onm,  /m,  T^hotif  Apollo,  and  AphrodiU 

and  tenninates  in  a  cylindrical  urn.    This  (Venus).    (See  Egmtum  Mythology^  end 

urn  is  three  or  four  mches  in  length  by  of  article  iKtroglypMcs.) 
neariy  one  in  diameter,  and  its  orifice  is       Nepissino  ;  a  lake  in  Upper  Canada^ 

covered  with  an  orbicular  lid,  which  opens  about  35  miles  long  and  20  broad.    It  i» 

and  closes  at  certain  periods.    It  is  usual-  25  miles  north-east  of  lake  Huron;  lat. 

ly  filled  with  sweet  and  Umpid  water,  at  46P  12^  N. 
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NspoMinE,  John  of  [Johannes  Mpomnk-  the  son  of  Satom  and  Rhea  or  Opifl^  and 
eenue) ;  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia.  His  brother  of  Jupiter  (q.  v.)  and  Piuta  Dif* 
true  name  was  John  Welflin,  and  he  ferent  accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  In 
was  bom  in  1920,  at  Pomuk,  a  small  town  which  his  mother  saved  him  from  the  fan 
in  Bohemia.  He  studied  in  Pracue,  and  to  which  he  was  doomed  by  his  fiither. 
became  a  preacher  there.  From  numilitv  (See  Saturn.)  According  to  some,  he  was 
he  refused  a  bieliopric.  At  a  later  periooL  thrown  up  again  after  having  been  swal- 
he  was  made  confessor  of  the  queen,  ana  lowed  by  bis  &tber ;  accordmg  to  others, 
when  some  courtiers  made  the  king  Wen-  Rhea  save  Irsr  husband  a  foal  instead  of^ 
ceslaus  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  his  the  inrant,  and  the  latter  was  secretly  ed- 
wife,  he  renised  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  ucated  in  Bceotia*  After  the  successnil  re- 
her  confession,  for  whioh  the  kin|[  had  hellion  of  his  brother  Jupiter,  Neptune  re- 
him  drowned,  May  16, 1383  (accordmg  to  ceived  the  dominion  of  the  sea  (Pantos  or 
others,  March  21),  in  the  Moldau.  His  day  the  inland  sea,  and  not  the  ocean)  as  his 
was  at  first  May  6^  because  hb  body  was  share  of  the  spoils.  It  ia  not  easy  to  deter- 
then  found ;  at  present,  it  is  May  10.  He  minethe true  meaning  ofthemythua  which 
is  much  revered  in  Bohemia  as  a  martyr,  describeshim  as  having  produced  the  horse 
and  his  protection  is  invoked  against  slan-  in  a  contest  with  Minerva  (q.  v.)  for  the 
der,  &C.  Pope  Innocent  XIII  recognised  possession  of  Attica.  It  may  im|>ly  that 
him  as  a  saint  in  1721,  and  Benedict  XIII  the  use  of  the  horse  was  firat  introduced 
canonized  him  in  1729.  The  Jesuit  into  Greece  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Balbin  has  given  his  biography  in  his  worship  of  the  Phosnician  god  Pnaeidoo, 
MticdL  HisL  Boh,  It  has  been  asserted  by  Phcsnician  pirates,  or  it  may  be  con- 
of  late  that  no  such  person  as  Nepomuk  nected  with  some  symbolical  idea.  He 
ever  lived,  but  that  there  was  a  John  of  raises^  calms  and  shakes  the  sea,  and  even 
Pomuk,  who  was  archbishop  of  Prague  makes  the  earth,  vrith  its  mountains  and 
in  1393.  Yet  the  marble  sepulchre  of  woods,  tremble.  He  was  particularly 
Nepomuk  is  shown  in  the  cathedral  at  worshipped  in  islands  and  on  the  sea- 
Pn^e^  According  to  others,  again,  he  coast  The  Isthmian  eames  (q.  v.)  wert 
was  thrown  into  the  river  because  he  re-  celebrated  in  honor  or  him.  Beside  dol- 
fused  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  phins  and  other  marine  animals,  the  horse, 
archbishop,  whose  vicar  he  was,  and  who  and  sometimes  the  owl,  were  sacred  tn 
had  excommunicated  the  chamberlain  of  him.  In  the  eariiest  moniunents  of  art,  ha 
the  king,  and  preached  against  the  vicious  is  represented  naked :  in  his  hand  he  holds 
life  <^  me  king  himself.  the   trident,   which    the   Mediterranean 

Nepos.    (See  OomeJnif  A<ispo#.)  people  eai^y  used  as  a  harpoon,  and  as  a 

Nepotism;  a  word  uaed  m  the  Ian-  mark  of  possesrion  on  any  coast.    He 

guagea  of  the  European  continent  to  sig-  rides  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  char- 

nify,  originally,  tiie  undue  patronage  be-  iot  drawn  by  two  horses,  accompanied  bv 

stowed  by  the  popes  upon  the  members  Nereids  and  sea-monsters.    By  his  win 

of  theur  fiimily  jnqH^es)   by   appomting  Amphitrite,  he  had  two  chikven,  Triton 

them  to  high  offices  in  the  church,   or  and  Rhode.    The  traditions  eoncemuig 

making  them  important  grants.    It  was  his  other  children,  by  various  mothers, 

not  uncommon  for  a  person  elected  pope,  are  by  some  explained  as  symbolical  of 

to  elevate  his  whole  family,  so  that  ever  the  carrying  on  of  women  by  pirates, 

after  the  family  belonffed  to  the  richest  Strength,  courage,  heroic  deeds  at  sea,  also 

nobiiinr  in  Rome.    The  term  has  been  obtained  for  men  the  appellation  of  $on» 

used  ako  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  de-  t^N'tatunt,    The  epithets  applied  to  Nep- 

note  any  natronage  li^stowed  in  considers-  time  o^  the  poets,  refer  chiefly  to  the  sea, 

tion  of  mmily  rehuionahip,  and  not  of  to  navigation,  to  the  creation  of  the  horse, 

merit  and  also  to  his  power  of  shaking  the  earth. 

Neptune  Appears  to  have  been  origi-  Having  taken  part  in  the  unsuccessful  at- 

luilly  known  to  the  Romans  merely  as  tne  tempt  of  the  gods  to  rise  against  Jupiter, 

god  of  horses,  and  as  such  to  have  been  he  was  condemned,  together  with  Apollo^ 

confounded  vrith  the  ancient  Italian  god  to  serve  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,    ff ep- 

Consus.    When  the  RcHnan  state  became  tune  built  the  walls  of  the  city  fi>r  Laome- 

«  naval  power,  and  the  Greek  mjrthology  don,  but,  being  refused  the  pay  promised 

was  introduced  into  Rome,  attributes  of  him,  cauised  an  inundation,  and  sent  a  terri- 

tihe  Grecian  Poaeidon,  or  Poseidami,  vrere  ble  sea-monster  to  infest  the  country.    In 

transferred  to  the  Roman  Neptune,  who  the  war  of  Troy,  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 

therefore  came  to  be  considered  the  same  Greeks,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  gods,  ba 

god  under  di&rent  names.    Neptiuiev?as  encountered  ApolkK 
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Neptunians,  or  Nbftunists,  are  thoee  time  of  Neri,  his  work,  neyerthelesB,  de- 

wbo  maintain  the  opjBiim,  that  the  fonn  serves  to  be  read.    The  coloring  of  giaes, 

of  the  earth  and  the  revolutions  which  it  it  is  well  known,  was  a  great  subject  of 

fias  undergone  have  been  produced  en-  attention  at  a  certain  period,  and  attained 

tirely  by  the  action  of  water.    (See  GeU-  a  perfection  which,  having  lost,  it  has  not 

ogjh  and  VtUcanists.)  since  reached. 

Nereids;   sea-nymphs,  daughters  of  N£Ri,.St  Philip,  the  founder  of  the 

Nereus.    They  were  fifty  in  number,  and  Congregation  of  the  Oratoiy  in  Italy,  was 

they  had,  like  their  father,  the  gift  of  bom  in  Florence  in  1515,  of  a  noble  fami- 

TOophecy  and  the  power  of  assuming  dif-  ly»    From  early  youth  he  distinguished 

terent  snapes.  hunself  by  piety  and  application  to  study. 

Nereus;  an  inferior  divinity  of  the  A  rich  uncle,  a  merchant,  intended  to  make 
sea,  sometimes  also  the  sea  itself,  when  it  him  his  sole  heur ;  but  Neri  left  him  secret- 
is  calm.  He  was  tlie  oldest  son  of  Pontus  ly,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1533,  where  he 
(the  Sea)  and  Terra  (the  EarthV  The  poets  became  instructer  in  the  house  of  a  gen- 
represented  him  as  a  faithful,  benevolent  tleman  of  Florence.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
old  man,  the  friend  of  justice  and  modera-  three,  he  sold  his  books,  and  gave  the  price 
tion,  and  the  enemy  of  oppression.  He  to  the  poor.  He  now  devoted  himself  en- 
possfpsed  the  ffift  of  divination  in  a  greater  tirely  to  the  sick  and  pilgrims.  In  1548, 
degree  tlian  aJl  the  gods  of  the  three  ele-  he  established  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy 
ments^ — alr,earth  and  water,— and  like  oth-  Trinity ,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  stran- 
ergodsof  the  sea,could  convert  himself  in-  gers  who  came  to  Kotne  for  devotional 
to  all  shapes.  By  Doris,  the  daughter  of  purposes,  and  soon  after  he  founded  the 
Oceanu^  his  spouse,  and  other  gc^desses,  hospice  for  the  reception  of  pil^ims, which 
he  was  the  ftither  of  the  Nereids.  His  has  become  one  of  the  finest  in  Kome.*  He 
diief  place  of  residence  was  the  Mgeon  did  not  receive  orders  until  the  year  1551, 
sea.  When  Paris  sailed  through  this  sea  having  considered  himself  until  then  un- 
with  Helen,  whom  he  was  carrying  ofi^  worthy  of  them.  Soon  after,  he  entered  the 
Nereus,  according  to  the  beautiful  ode  of  community  of  St  Jerome,  and  instructed 
Horace,  warned  him  of  the  destruction  of  children,  and  finally  also  young  ecclesi- 
Troy.  In  the  ancient  works  of  art,  and  astics,  who  were  called  oratoruiiu,t  because 
also  by  the  ancient  poets,  he  is  represented  they  placed  themselves  before  the  church 
as  a  malicious  old  man,  with  a  wreath  of  to  call  tlie  people  to  prayer.  In  1564,  Neri 
sedge,  sitting  upon  the  waves,  with  a  seep-  collected  tLese  disciples  into  a  communi- 
tre  m  his  hand.  ty,  and  gave  them  re^lar  statutes,  but  im- 

Neri.    (See  Gueys,)  posed  no  vow,  wishing  that  they  should 

Neri,  Anthony,  deserves  to  be  mention-  always  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of 
ed  as  one  of  the  first  chemists,  at  a  time  charity  only.  Gregoiy  XIII  approved  of 
when  the  natural  sciences  were  called  oc-  this  congregation  in  1575,  and  gave  them 
cult  He  was  bom  in  Florence  about  the  the  church  Sku  Maria  di  Vcdlicelia.  The 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Though  congregation  soon  spread  over  Italy.  Ba- 
be had  received  holy  orders,  he  always  re-  ronius,  one  of  his  most'  distin^isbed  dis- 
fueed  any  benefice,  m  order  to  live  solelv  ciples,  assisted  him  in  his  last  sickness.  He 
for  his  science.  He  travelled  through  died  May  26,  1595.  His  letters  were 
most  countries  of  Europe,  and  wherever  published  at  Padua  in  1751.  He  wrote 
he  was  unable  to  study  chemistiy  with  several  other  works ;  also  poems,  to  be 
distinguished  men  in  any  other  way,  he  found  in  vol.  i  of  Rime  Onette,  A  number 
worked  with  them  as  an  assistant  in  their  of  die  poems  of  his  youth  he  ordered  to  be 
lalmratories.  But  his  active  life  came  pre-  burnt  shortiv  before  his  death.  His  life  was 
n^aturely  to  a  close.  HThere  is  onlv  one  written  by  Ant.  Gallonio,  his  disciple,  and 
treatise  by  him  extant,  on  slaas — L^Arte  the  eye-witness,  as  he  says,  of  most  of 


extant,  on  glass — iJJtiit  tlie  eye-witness,  as  he  says, 

veiraria  e&gtinta  in  libri  sette ;  ne'  quali  si  the  extraordinary  deeds  he  describes.    His 

scoprono  maramgliosi  tffdH  e  sHnsegnano  life  is  also  to  be  found  in  vol.  v  of  the  ^cta 

segreli  bdUssimi  dd  vetro  ndfuoco^  ea  altre  Sanctorum,  (q.  v.)     Baronius   succeeded 

cose  curiose  (Florence,  Giund,  1612,  4to.),  him  as  general  of  the  society  in  1593. 

a  work  which  has  bc»en  translated  iu-  Nerli,  Philip,  a  Florentine  historian, 

to     German,    French,    Latin,    English,  was  bom  in  1485,  in  Florence,  of  a  patri- 

The  best  translation  is  said  to  be  that  by  ...._.,•   trnn  .u-      .  u 

Holbach,  in  French,  with  tlie  notes  of  the  ,.  I  At  the  •^'"VJ^*^ J"^»^J1^S^;**»"  ^^^ 

GemiaTand    English    translations,  and  ilJ^SS^iS^^  ^^oS  i^enT' ^ 

many  additional  ones.    Though  ohemis-  f  The  followers  of  this  saint  are  called,  in  Italy, 

try  hiDB  made  immense  progress  smce  the  also  FUippmi  (Philippiani,  fh>m  thor  founder). 
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cian  family,  and  early  prepared  himself,  signature,  he  expreaaed  a  wish  that  he 
hy  various  smdies,  for  the  duties  to  which  had  never  learned  to  write.  But  the  (lat- 
his birth  called  him.  Cosmo  I  made  him  tery  and  the  seductions  of  his  courtiers, 
a  sen&tor.  He  died  in  1556.  He  left  in  particularly  of  his  fieedman  Narcissus, 
manuscript,  Commentoaj  de^fatti  cwUi  oc-  soon  brought  to  light  a  character  which  till 
corsi  neUa  CiUa  di  Firenzit  dM  JhMio  1215  this  time  had  slumbered.  At  the  age  of 
a/  1537,  not  printed  until  1728,  though  seventeen  yeais,  Nero  gave  himself  up  to 
llie  nephew  of  the  author  had  presented  the  greatest  excesses  of  sensuality  and 
it  to  Francis  Medici  II,  requesting  his  cruelty.  He  first  poisoned  BritanuicuR, 
opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of  pub-  to  whose  prejudice  he  had  ascended  the 
lisbing  it  Franois  of  Medici  therefore  throne  by  the  assistance  of  Agrippiiia, 
seems  to  have  preferred  not  to  see  it  puh-  and  afterwards,  fearing  his  mothers  am- 
lished. .  To  appreciate  a  historv,  we  must  bition,  put  her  to  death  also.  The  ridicu- 
always  know  the  character  of  the  histo-  lous  desire  of  being  esteemed  a  great  per- 
rian,  particularly  if  he  treats  of  times  much  former  in  music,  ruled  in  his  bosom  su- 
agitated  by  party  struggles,  which  affected  perior  to  all  other  passions.  He  perform- 
him  personally.  Nerli,  though  not  de-  ed  in  public,  and  placed  soldiers,  as  spies, 
sirpus  of  a  monarchy,  was,  in  his  dispo-  to  ob^rve  those  who  did  not  appear  in- 
sition,  aristocratic  His  ancestors  had  clined  to  admire  his  voice  or  his  execu- 
been  consuls  300  years  before  him ;  wo-  tion.  He  wished  also  to  be  distingufthed 
men  of  his  &mily  are  mentioned  by  Dante,  in  the  chariot  race.  He  traversed  all 
His  uncle  had  the  first  Homer  printed.  To  Greece  with  a  retinue  of  artists,  and,  of 
himself^  when  yotinff,  Horace  was  dedi-  course,  won  the  first  prizes  in  all  the  cele- 
cated,  **  because  he  allowed  no  day  to  pass  brated  contests  and  games.  Sensuality 
without  reading  him.'*  He  formed  him-  made  him  ingenious  m  gluttony  and  in 
self  in  the  wardens  of  the  Rucellai,  in  the  the  gratification  of  his  natural  propensities ; 
society  of  Macchiavelli,  who  dedicated  a  extravagance  made  him  covetous,  and 
chapter  to  him.  He  says,  in  the  preface  danger  made  him  cruel.  The  most  diih 
of  his  work  mentioned  above,  that  his  en-  tinguished  victims  to  his  cruelty,  be- 
deavor  is  to  show  why  the  citizens  of  the  sides  Britannicus  and  Agrippina,  were  his 
^feat  republic  have  subjected  it  to  one  instructers  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  the  poet 
single  house  (the  Medici).  Some  have  Lucan,  and  his  wives  Octavia  (daugnter 
reproached  him  of  flattery;  but  Ranke,  in  of  Claudius  and  MeSKilina,  whom  he 
his  excellent  work  Taut  Kritik  neuerer  divorced  on  pretext  of  barrenness,  and 
€reschicht§chreiber  (Leipsic  and  Berlin,  then  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandaleria, 
1824),  says,  that  he  treats  that  branch  or  where  he  soon  after  caused  her  to  kill 
the  Medici,  at  least,  which  ruled  to  the  herself  by  opening  her  veins),  and  Pop- 
death  of  Clement  VII,  without  hatred  pieaSabina.  *' My  predecessors,'*  seid  he, 
indeed,  but  without  partiality.  ^  did  not  know  the  rights  of  monarchy. 
Nero,  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  People  may  hate  me,  if  they  only  fear  mel** 
(after  his  adoption,  called  Claudius  Dru-  For  the  gratification  of  ao  insane  caprice, 
«U9\,  the  son  of  Caius  Domitius  Aheno-  he  set  fire  to  Rome,  merely,  as  it  is  re- 
barous  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  ported,  that  he  might  have  a  real  repre- 
^Germanicus,  was  bom  at  Antium,  A.  D.  sentation  of  the  conflagration  of  Troy. 
'37.  When  Agrippina  afterwards  married  The  most  beautiful  monuments  of  art 
the 'emperor  Claudius,  he  was  adopted  by  and  of  history  were  burnt  to  the  ground 
him,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  govern-  in  this  fire,  which  lasted  nine  days.  He 
ment,  A.  D.  54.  Augustus,  the  first  Ro-  transferred  the  guilt  of  this  action  to 
man  emperor  of  the  fiirail^  of  the  Coesars,  the  Christians,  and  caused  them  to  be 
commenced  his  reign  with  cruelty,  but  cruelly  persecuted  for  it  throughout  the 
ended  with  demency.  Nero,  the  last,  be-  empire.  As  his  passion  for  buuding  was 
gan  mildly,  but  ended  cruelly.  He  was  very  strong,  he  caused  that  part  of  the 
excellently  educated.  Burrhus  instilled  city  which  was  burned  to  be  rebuilt  in  a 
into  his  mind  all  the  knowledge  and  prin-  manner  more  splendid  and  magnificent 
ciples  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  than  before.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
great  general  and  statesman,  while  Sene-  buildings  was  the  palace  which  he  erected 
ca  made  him  familiar  with  philosophy  for  himself  in  Rome,  and  which  was 
and  elegant  literature.  The  beginning  of  known  under  the  name  of  the  golden 
his  reign  even  surpassed  the  expectations  house.  His  extravn^ffance  in  other  things 
founded  upon  the  union  of  his  great  tal-  —clothes,  hunting,  mmiture,  &c. — ^was  as 
entB  with  such  an  education.  A  sentence  boundless  as  his  munificence  to  the  people 
of  death  being  presented  to  him  for  his  of  Rome,  whom  he  enriched  by  gieat 
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laitoaieD  (kargiti6ne$j  common  in  the  re-  shape,  antt  of  a  gra;^sh  color,  somewhat 
piwlic  onfy  under  certain  circumstances],  inclining  to  red,  wluch  is  perhaps  owing 
while  the  provinces  were  oppressed  by  to  their  being  extremely  vascular.  In 
the  weiffht  of  taxes.  Several  conspiracies  particular  parts  of  the  body,  the  nerves 
were  formed  against  him  in  Rome,  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  bundles  composing  them  are  mutually  in- 
conspirators  themselves.  At  last,  the  re-  terwoven  to  such  a  degree  that  they  can- 
volt  of  Galba,  his  governor  in  Spain,  whose  not  be  disjoined  without  violence.  These 
cause  the  senate  also  espoused,  succeed-  communications  are  called  pUxtues,  and 
ed«  The  tyrant  anticipated  the  punish-  are  found  particularly  in  tne  abdomen, 
meht  which  awaited  him,  by  conmiitting  behind  the  stomach,  and  in  the  region  of 
suicide,  A.  D.  68.  Although  the  mani-  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  near  the  liver, 
festations  of  joy  were  great  at  his  death,  mesentexy,  heart,  &c.  The  final  termi- 
yet  persons  were  not  wanting  who  still  nations  of  the  nerves  are  various,  panicu- 
admired,  deified  and  lamented  him.  larly  those  which  run  to  the  organs  of 
They  strewed  his  grave  with  flowers,  and  sense.  In  the  auricular  organ,  for  in- 
placed  his  statue  near  the  rostrum.  In  stance,  the  nerves  terminate  in  a  soft  mass 
short,  his  mem3xy  was  so  precious  to  a  like  pap,  surrounded  with  moisture ;  the 
great  part  of  the  peAple,  and  the  soldiers,  optic  nerve  terminates  in  a  medidlaiy 
whom  he  had  endeared  to  him  by  liberali-  skin ;  the  nerves  of  taste  terminate  in  Uttle 
ty  and  indulgence,  that  many  impostors  papilUt ;  those  of  feeling  in  the  points  of 
succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  passing  them-  the  fingers,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  in 
selves  off  for  Nero.  Nero  was  less  inimi-  general ;  those  belonging  to  the  muscles  are 
cal  to  ingenious  raiileiy  because  possessed  fost  in  the  texture  of  the  same,  so  that  their 
of  much  wit  himself  notwithstanding  he  terminations  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  made  tained.  All  the  nerves  are  embraced  un* 
use  of  speeches  prepared  by  another.  It  der  the  general  head  of  the  nervous  gys^ 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  that  part  of  <em.  Tms  is  most  intimately  connected 
Tacitus  which  contains  a  particular  de-  with  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
scription  of  the  character  and  govern-  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
ment  of  Nero,  has  not  come  down  to  ust  of  it.    The  brain  is  the  centre,  firom  which 

Ne&va,  the  successor  of  Domitian,  and  or  to  which  proceed  all  impressions  corn- 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman  municated  to  the  nerves.  The  substance 
emperors.  In  early  life,  he  hdd  the  con-  of  the  nerves  is  the  same  medullary  mat- 
sulsbip,  and  was  a  man  of  a  cultivated  ter  which  constitutes  the  brain,  resem- 
mindf  and  not  without  poetical  talent,  but  bling  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  appearing, 
was  advanced  in  age  when  he  ascended  to  the  unassisted  eye,  as  if  composed  of 
the  throne,  A^  D.  §&.  He,  nevertheless,  titde  balls.  The  central  termination  of 
peribrroed  many  beneficent  acts,  provided  all  the  nerves  is  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
tor  the  public  tranquillity  and  the  execu-  marrow,  where  they  branch  out  into  the 
tioo  of  justice,  and  relieved  the  poor,  skin  or  the  interior  of  the  organs.  The 
Notwithstanding-  this,  there  were  many  various  isolated,  and,  in  part,  heterogene- 
unfinendly  to  him,  paiticulariy  the  soldiers  ous  structures  of  which  the  body  consists, 
of  the  guard,  and  there  was  even  a  con-  which  are  mechanically  joined  by  the 
spiracy  fomied  against  him.  He  died  cellular  tissue,  the  membranes  and  the 
A.  D.  96.    Trajan  was  his  successor.  ligaments,  are  united  into  one  harmoni- 

NsavEs.  The  nerves  of  the  animal  ous  whole  by  means  of  the  nerves.  The 
fitune  are  composed  of  bundles  of  while  vascular  system  connects  them  only  so 
parallel  medullary  threads.  Every  bun-  fiur  as  it  furnishes  the  supply  of  blood  re- 
dle  is  stuTounded  with  a  soft  sheath  (juired  for  their  support  and  then*  opera- 
full  of  blood-vessels,  and  whose  finest  tions;  but  it  is  properly  the  nervous  sys- 
branches  terminate  m  the  substance  of  tem  which  imparts  to  all  their  life,  gov- 
the  nervesL  These  nerves  are  s^msad  «rns  their  operations,  and  establishes  Uieir 
through  the  whole  SAinial  finame,  and  var  sympathy  and  mutual  action.  Tliis  is 
riouflly  connected  with  each  other.  Only  effected  by  means  of  that  portion  of  the 
the  epidermis,  the  half  and  nails  are  de»-  nervous  system  which  is  dinused  through 
titute  of  them.  They  are  of  various  size,  the  abdomen,  formin|f  many  nets  and 
aeoovding  aa  they  are  composed  of  tnore  plexuses,  and  constitutmg  what  is  called 
or  fewer  bondke  of  meduUary  threads,  the  wgdakioty  or  rtproductwtt  or  organic 
In  the  oouiM  of  the  nerves  tliere  are  a  ntroous  sytUnty  because  the  growth  and 
juimber  oi  knots ;  these  are  called  tMtn-  support  of  the  body  are  efiected  by  it 
g^imt^i  ihflj  age  oommonly  of  an  oMoog  Another  part  of  the  nervous  sysiem  aC^ 
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« 

fords  the  means  of  consciousness  and  secretion    and    nourisbment    continues, 

voluntaiy  action.    Tliis  is  the  irath  or  From  what  has  been  said,  it  qipears  that 

cerebrcd  tystem  (see   these   Uoo   articles),  the  whole  action  of  the  foody  depends 

which  excites  the  nerves  that  put  in  ac-  upon  the  nervous  system.    (See  JVkrvous 

tion    the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion^  Diseases.) 

and  those  which  supply  eenability  to  the  Nervous  Diseases  (neuroses)  ape  such 
organs  of  sense,  and  convey  to  the  brain  as  consist  in  disturbed  affections  of  sense 
the  impressions  thence  received.  The  and  motion,  unattended  by  any  chronic 
nerves  which  communicate  with  the  or-  or  acute  inflammation,  or  hemorrhage,  or 
gjSaa  of  sense,  run  in  pairs — ^the  first  pair  by  any  disturbance  of  the  circulation, 
(olfiictory  nerve)  |o  the  nooe,  where  it  is  Nervous  pains  are  called  neuralgitB  ; 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  nostrils,  spasms  are  in  voluntaiy  contracljons  in 
and  forms  the  power  of  smell;  the  sec-  organs  which  hav«  muscular  fibres,  or 
ond  (optic  nerve)  to  the  eyes;  this  is  which  are  merely  susceptible  of  con- 
round,  thick  and  penetrates  from  behind  traction ;  conmdsions  are  involuntary  and 
the  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye  (through  a  irregular  contractions,  altematinff  with 
round  plate  of  Uie  firm  coat  of  the  liall,  relaxations,  in  one,  or  several,  or  aU  of  the 
containing  many  little  apertures),  and  is  muscles^  simultaneously  or  successively ; 
spread  out  on  the  inner  and  concave  sur-  tetanus  is  a  permanent  contraction  of  a 
face  of  the  globe  into  a  thin  coat  called  certain  class  of  muscles,  ordinarily  follow- 
the  retina,  on  which  the  images  of  eztei^  ed  by  death ;  contraction  is  a  retraction  of 
nal  objects  are  formed  ;  the  eighth  pair  the  flexor  muscles  of  one  member  or  of 
(auditory  nerves)  are  spread  over  the  in-  two  parallel  members ;  paralysis  is  the 
tenor  of  the  ear,  and  are  sensible  to  the  diminution  or  loss  of  the  sensibility  of  an 
vibrations  of  the  air.  From  the  nume-  oi^n  of  sense,  or  the  contractility  of  an 
rous  ramifications  of  the  nindi  pair  come  orsan  of  motion.  The  pains,  spasms,  pa- 
the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  which  give  rise  ralysis,  take  difierent  names,  according  to 
to  the  sense  of  taste.  The  general  sense  the  parts  affected.  The  most  remarkable 
of  feeling  is  situated  particularly  in  the  ofau  theneur(»e9isaEpoj72e2^(q.  v.),which 
skin ;  and  peculiarly  m  the  points  of  is  characterized  by  the  suspension  or  suc- 
the  fingers.  This  sense  is  produced  cessive  loss  of  sense  and  understanding, 
by  a  variety  of  nerves  diffused  over  the '  as  well  as  of  motion.  The  afifections  <n 
skin,  and  ttiose  parts  which  are  most  the  mind,  known  under  the  names  of 
sensitiye  are  supplied  with  the  greatest  mental  alienationf  insanity,  idiocy^  &C.,  are 
quantity  of  nerves,  which  form  enure  se-  also  neuroses ;  that  is,  disturbances  in  the 
ries  of  contiguous  nervous  poypUke;  for  action  of  the  nervous  system.  IthasbeeH 
instance,  at  the  lips,  the  points  of  the  fin-  asserted  that  nervous  diseases  are  render- 
gers,  &C.  Thus  the  acuon  of  the  nerves  ed  more  cofhmon  by  the  progress  of  civili- 
is  reciprocal  fit>m  without  inwards,  and  zation;  and^  in  fact,  the  nerves  become 
from  within  outwards — ^the  fiist,  because  more  irritable,  and  therefore  more  liable 
the  impressions  on  the  oi|[ans  of  sense  to  be  diseased  with  the  progress  of  intelli- 
are  communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the  gence.  But  the  refinements  of  the  mod- 
brain,  and  there  form  perceptions  and  ems  in  their  food  and  drinks,  the  use  of 
feelings ;  the  second,  because  the  volunta-  fermented  liquors,  wine,  coffee  and  tea, 
ly  motiotis  are  produced  by  communica-  are  the  most  fi^uent  causes  of  nervous 
tions  from  the  Drain  to  the  nerves,  while  maladies.  The  early  and  excessive  use 
the  reproductive  part  of  the  nervous  sys-  of  these  liquids  provokes  the  nerves,  and 
Cem  quiedy  supports  the  whole  machine,  diseases  the  stomach,  and  •  gives  rise  to 
and,  m  a  sound  state  of  the  body,  is  rec-  cerebral  fevers  in  children,  to  the  .vapora 
ognised  only  by  the  operation  of  the  ap-  or  hysterics  (q.  v.)  in  women,  to  hypo- 
petites,  and  by  a  genei-al  feeling  of  ease  diondria  (bee  hypochondriasis),  apoplexy 
throughout  the  ^stem,  but,  in  a  diseased  and  paralysis  in  men.  It  is  not  always 
state,  gives  rise  to  general  uneasiness  and  easy  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  of  nei^ 
pain.  The  power  of  the  nervous  system  rosis  fix)m  those  of  inflammation ;  but,  ad 
has  no  fixed  point,  but  is  variable,  even  in  the  treatment  in  the  two  cases  must  be 
the  same  subject  In  sleep,  the  activity  entirely  different,  it  is  of  the  greatest  iro- 
of  the  cerebral  s^sten)  is  impfured,  that  portance  to  use  eveiy  caution  in  tUs  re- 
of  the  reproductive  system  heightened :  spect  Particidar  medicines,  viiiich  wers 
therefore,  in  quiet  sleep,  the  operations  of  considered  as  specific  remedies  in  nervous 
the  senses  and  the  voluntary  motions  diseases,  were  formerly  in  use ;  but  expe- 
cease,  while  the  activity  of  the  organs  of  rience  has  proved,  that  warm  bathing 
lespiration  and  circulation,  of  digestioni  soothing  drinks^  vegetable  diet,  exercise 
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recreation,  sometimes  bleediog,  at  others  orders,  and  veiy  considerable  grants  of 

rubefacients,  opium  in  a  few  cases,  when  lands  fiom  his  sovereign, 

the  pain  is  great,  and  Peruvian  bark,  are  Nest  ;  the  place  or  bed  formed  or  used 

the  best  antagonists  of  neurosis.     The  by  a  bird  for  incubation,  or  the  mansioa 

treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  however,  of  her  young  until  they  are  able  to  ^y. 

has  often  embarrassed  the  scientific  prac-  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  bed  m 

titioner,  as  they  oflen  resist  the  most  skil-  which  certain  insects  deposit  their  egop. 

ful   and    sagacious    applications.     (See  The  constniction  and  situations  of  tne 

the  articles  JSTerves^  Menial  Derangemenif  nests  of  birds  are  as  remarkable  as  the 

&c.)                                             ^  variety  of  materials  employed  by  them. 

Ness  ;  a  termination  common  in'  Scan-  Some  birds  build  their  nests  with  what, 

dmavian  geographical  names,  and  sign!-  in  the  case  of  rational  beings,  would  be 

fymg promontory,  called  great  ingenuity;  others  with  the 

Nesselrope,  count  Charles  Robert  de,  greatest  negligence.  They  seem  to  be 
Russian  privv  counsellor  and  secretaiy  eoremed  in  the  process  merely  by  instinct 
of  state  u>r  foreign  a^rs,  was  bom  in  In  fact,  naturalists  place  this  class  of  ani- 
Livonia,  in  1755,  of  an  ancient  Ger-  mals  below  the  mai?maZia.  Thus  birds  of 
man  family,  which  had  held  the  rank  of  cooler  climates,  that  build  early  in  the 
counts  since  1710.  He  early  entered  the  spring,  require  warmth  and  shelter  for 
diplomatic  career.  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  their  young,  and  the  black-bird  and  thrush 
(q.  V.)  shared  with  him  the  direction  of  line  their  nests  with  a  plaster  of  clay, 
foreign  affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  St  Peters-  perfectly  excluding  the  keen  icy  gales  of 
burg  until  1821,  when  the  revolution  of  the  season ;  yet,  snoilkld  accident  destrqy 
the  Greeks  and  the  policy  of  Russia  to-  this  first  abode^  they  will  construct  an- 
wards  the  Turks,  caused  Capo  d'Istiias  to  other,  even  when  the  summer  is  &r  ad- 
leave  the  ministiy,  since  which  time,  vanced,  upon  the  model  of  the  first,  and 
count  Nesselrode  has  stood  alone  at  the  with  the  same  precautions  acainst  severe 
head  of  forei^  afifairs.  (See  Schoell's  weather,  when  all  necessity  ror  such  pro- 
Hist  des  Th'OMUs  de  Paixj  vol.  x  and  xi.)  vision  has  ceased,  and  the  usual  tempera- 
He  concluded,  March  19,  1813^  a  treaty  ture  of  the  season  rather  requires  coolnees 
with  Prussia^  at  Breslau,  and,  June  15,  and  a  fiee  circulation  of  air.  The  house- 
1613,  a  treaty  of  subsidy  with  England,  at  sparrow  wUl  commonly  build  four  or  five 
Reichenbaeh ;  he  then  concluded,  Sep-  times  in  the  year,  and,  without  the  least 
tember  9,  at  Teplitz,  the  treaty  between  consideration  of  site  or  season,  collect  a 
Russia  and  Austria.  In  1814,  he  follow-  great  mass  of  straw  and  hi^,  and  gather 
ed  the  emperor  to  FVance,  and  signed,  many  feathers  to  line  the  nest.  The 
March  1,  the  quadruple  alliance  at  Chau-  wood-pigeon  and  jav,  which  build  on  the 
mont  In  the  niriit  of  March  30,  he  and  tall  under- wood  in  the  open  air,  will  con- 
'  count  Orio^  on  me  part  of  Russia,  count  struct  their  nests  so  sl^hdy,  and  with 
Paar,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  marshal  such  a  scanty  provision  of  materials,  that 
Marmont,  on  the  part  of  France,  signed  the^  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  suppoit 
the  convention  bv  which  Paris  was  to  be  their  broods ;  and  the  rook's  nest  is,  at 
surrendered.  All  the  notes  issued  at  that  times,  torn  fh)m  its  airy  site,  or  its  eg^i 
time  by  the  allies,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  are  shaken  from  it  by  the  |^es  offspring. 
Paris,  1814,  are  also  signed  by  count  Nes-  The  house-mardn  builds  its  earthy  shed 
#elrode.  At  the^  congress  of  Vienna,  he  under  the  roof  of  the  house,  &c.,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members.  It  usually  brings  out  its  young  in  July  and 
was  he  who  delivered  the  &mous  Russian  August ;  but  one  rainy  day  at  this  period, 
note  of  Beceordiier  31,  1814,  to  Austria,  attended  with  wind,  will  oflen  moisten 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  which  pro-  the  earth  that  composes  the  nest;  the 
noonced  the  new  division  of  Poland  and  cement  fails,  and  all  the  unfledged  young 
the  cession  of  the  chief  part  of  Saxony  to  ones  are  dashed  upon  the  groundL  The 
Prussia.  He  signed,  Bfarch  13, 1815,  the  variety  of  spots  chosen  by  birds  aococd- 
oudawiy  of  Napoleon,  and,  on  March  25,  inc  to  then*  species  is  endless, 
the  reoewcMl  trMty  of  Chaumont  Since  msToa  was  the  most  ^stinj^uished  of 
then,  count  Nesselrode  has  been  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes  at  Troy  for  wisdom^ 
•the  most  active  diplomatiets  of  the  holy  al-  the  consequence  of  his  great  age  (ben<^ 
liance,  and  followed  the  emperor  Alexan-  the  phrase  a  A'wfor] ;  he  was  a)so  par- 
der  to  Aix-la-Chftpelle  in  1818,  to  Trop-  ticulmiy  celebrated  for  his  mild  and  per- 
|«.u  in  1820,  Liaybacfa  in  1821,  and  Ve-  suasive  eloquence.  These  are  the  quiUi- 
maasi  in  IBXL  His  services  have  been  ties  Hom^  has  attributed  to  him  in  the 
iewarded  by  many  Rusisan  and  foreign  Iliad.    Nestor  was  the  son  of  Neleus  and 
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Chloris.  He  was  educated  at  Genmi«|  and  acrip^ral  language  are  fi^quently  inter* 
succeeded  his  father  as  prince  of  Pylos.  woven  with  the  narradon,  and  the  persons 
In  his  youth  and  manhood,  he  distinguish-  are  usually  introduced  speaking.  But  the 
ed  himself  by  many  bold  exploits,  but  also  original  text  of  his  chronicle  is  lost,  and 
eariy  acquired  the  "reputation  of  a  prudent  by  the  interpolations  of  Uiose  who  have 
counsellor  and  persuasive  orator.  He  continued  the  history  (bishop  Sylvester  of 
siffnalized  hinaself  amonff  the  Lapithss,  Kiev,  and  many  others^  to  tna  year  1208, 
whom  he  assisted  in  their  war  with  the  it  is  altered  to  an  increaible  degree,  so  that 
Centaurs.  After  Lynceus  and  Idas,  the  no  correct  decision  can  be  passed  upon 
sons  of  Apharetis,  were  killed  by  the  Di-  his  historical  merits  before  strict  inquiries 
oecuri,  he  also  became  king  of  Measenia.  have  been  made  to  determine  how  much 
Kotwithstanding  he  had  Mved  through  of  the  historical  information  now  extant 
two  generations,  when  the  expedition  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Nestor.  It 
to  Troy  w<is  undertaken,  he,  neverthe-  has  never  yet  been  determined  with  cer- 
less,  took  part  in  it,  and  conducted  the  tainty  to  what  year  his  researches  extend- 
forces  under  his  command  in  twenty,  or,  ed.  Schl6zer  has  rendered  great  service 
according  to  some  accounts,  in  ninety  to  this  father  of  Russian  history,  by  the 
vessels  to  Troy.  Whether  we  reckon  publication  of  his  unfortunately  not  com- 
a  generation  at  a  hundred  years,  as  the  pleted  wori^  Nestor's  Russian  Annals 
ancients  did,  or  at  thuty  years,  as  is  (from  862  to  1110),  compared  with  the 
usual  with  us,  in  either  case  Nestor  was  original  Sclavonic  text,  and  with  the 
too  old  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the  errors  and  interpolations  expurgated  as 
combats  before  Troy.  The  part  which  is  ^  as  possible,  explained  and  translated 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Iliad,  is  that  of  an  (into  German  only  to  the  year  960,  G6ttin- 
ezperienced  counsellor.  He  endeavored  gen,  1802 — 9, 5  vols.),  besides  which  may 
to  pixNluce  a  reconciliation  between  Aga-  be  mentioned,  as  an  abridgment  and 
memnon  and  Achilles,  and  encouraged,  improvement,  Jos.  Mtiller's  Ancient  Rus- 
advised,  instructed  and  blamed  the  Gre-  sian  History,  fh>m  Nestor,  with  reference 
cian  heroes.  Without  his  interference,  to  Schldzer's  Russian  Annals  {Ruantche 
the  siege  of  Troy  would  more  than  once  AnnaUn)f  which  are  here  corrected,  corn- 
have  been  abandoned.  After  the  capture  pieced  and  enlarged  (Berlin,  18121  A 
of  Troy,  he  returned  to  Greece.  Accord-  part  of  Nestor's  chronicle  from  the  Pusch- 
ing  to  the  Odyssey,  Telemachus  here  kinian  manuscript  was  printed  for  the 
yiaited  him  to  obtain  information  concern-  Russian  historical  and  antiquarian  society 
ing  Ulysses.  Homer  states  Eurydice,  the  (Moscow,  1814,  Timkowsky's  edition), 
oldest  daughter  of  Clymene,  to  have  been  Nestorius,  and  Nestorians.  (See 
his  wife ;  others,  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  l^rian  Chriskans,  and  ChrisHans  of  St. 
of  Craticus.    He  bad  several  sons  and  Thamaa,) 

daughters,  but  they  are  not  distinguished  Nests,  Edible.    (See  Birds*  JVV«<«.) 

in  history.     After  Nestor  had  outiived  Net  (Italian  netto,  pure) ;  that  which 

three  generations,  he  died  ijuiedv  at  Pylos,  remains  of  a  weight,  quantity,  Slc^  after 

where,  even  to  a  late  penod,  the  inhabi-  making   certain   deductions.     Thus,    in 

tants  have  pretended  to  distinguish  his  mercantile  langua^ie,  the  net  weight  is  the 

dwelUhg  ana  his  grave.  weight  of  any  article  after  deducting  tare 

Nestor,    a    Russian    historian,   bom  and  tret:  net  pn^j  ineome^  &C.,  is  the 

about  1056)  was  a  monk  in  the  Petscheri-  absolute  pro6t  or  income,  after  deducting 

an  or  cavern  monastery  in  Kiev,  and  died  expenses,  interest,  &c.    It  is  opposed  to 

after  1116.    Besides  biographies  of  abbots  grias  (bndio), 

and  other  pious  members  of  his  monas-  Netherlaitds,  Kihodom    of   the. — 

tery,  the  fragments  of  which  were  collect-  History  of  the  MtheHands. — ^I.  7SU  1548, 

ed  by  another  hand»  he  wrote  a  chronicle  or  tiU  the  Union  under  the  House  of  Avs" 

in  his  vernacular  tongue,  which  is  an  im-  iriou — ^The    Netherlands     comprise   the 

portant  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Lowlands,  or  north-west  declivity  of  the 

North,    having   evidentiy    imitated   and  great  basin  formed  by  the  forest  of  Arden- 

profited  by  the  Byzantine  historians  with  nes,  the  Vosges,  the  Hunsdiick,  the  Sie- 

legard  to  the  most  ancient  history.    The  bengebirge,  the  Spessart,  Odenwald  and 

other  sources  from  which  he  obtained  in-  Hartz,  in  the  valley  of  which  the  Rhine 

fi>nnation  are  unknown.    He  wrote  much  flows  down  through  the  Netherlands.  The 

as  a  contemponuy,  or  from  the  traditions  southern  portion  o£  these  Low  Countries 

of  an  old  monk  of  the  monastery,  Jan*  belonged,  in  Caesar's  time,  to  Gaul  (Gfaffin 

This  work  is  modelled  according  to  the  Bdg£a\  That  great  general  declared  the 

fpifit  of  hit  age.    Pious  reflections  and  Belgjians  tlie  most  warlike  of  the  GaUb 
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tribes.  The  nonbeni  portion,  situated  executed,  during  bis  reign,  in  tbese  coun- 
between  the  Mouse,  the  Ural,  and  the  tries,  for  heresy,  is  computed  at  100,000. 
Rhine,  was  called  the  hkmd  of  the  BcAor  The  rulers  of  the  Netherlands,  even 
xiana;  and,  with  Friesland,  iormed  part  Charles  V,  had  always  respected  their 
of  Germany.  The  part  of  the  Nether-  privileges  and  ancient  liberties,  by  which 
landsnorthof  the  Rhme,  was  inhabited  by  means  the  country  bad  been  rendered 
the  Frisians,  who  were,  as  well  as  the  Ba-  prosperous,  and  had  been  a  source  of 
tavians,  a  German  nation*  We  are  made  wealth  to  the  monarchs.  Charles's  son 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  both,  and  successor,  tho  cold  tyrant  Philip  II, 
from  tne  struggle  which  they  so  honor-  abandoned  the  maxims  of  his  prudent 
ably  sustained,  under  the  command  ^i  Ci-  predecessor.  Bom  in  Spain,  he  treated 
vilis,  against  the  Romans.  At  subsequent  the  distant  Netherlands  with  the  sreatest' 
periods,  we  find  them  engaged  in  com-  severity.  His  governors,  especially  the 
merce  and  piracy,  and  they  were  finally  cruel  Granvella,  assailed  the  established 
overpowered  by  the  Romana  In  the  fifth  rights  of  the  provinces ;  and,  by  means  of 
century  the  Batavians,  and  in  the  sixth  the  the  inquisition,  all  freedom  of  religious 
Belgians,  were  reduced  to  submisuon  by  opinion  was  to  be  exterminated.  These 
the  Franks;  but  the  Frisians  were  not  measures  excited  the  wrath  of  a  fi%e  peo- 
subdued  until  the  seventh  century.  (See  pie ;  great  numbers  of  industrious  arti- 
BtlgiaaMf  BaiavianSj  and  Disiana,)  By  sans,  particularly  workers  in  wool,  fled  to 
the  peace  of  Verdun,  in  843  (see  France)^  other  countries,  especially  to  England  and 
Batavia  and  Friesland  were  annexed  to  Saxony ;  the  nobility  conspired  in  de- 
the  new  kingdom  of  Grermany,  and  ad<-  fence  of  their  rights  (see  Gtieux);  and  the 
ministered  by  govemors  who  eventually  Protestants  publicly  celebrated  their  di- 
became  independent.  In  the  eleventli  vine  worship  with  all  the  defiance  of  en- 
centoiy,  the  countiy  was  divided  into  thusiasm.  When  Granvella  was  recalled, 
duchies,  counties  and  imperial  cities  :  in  1564f  it  was  too  late  to  extinguish  the 
Brabant  or  Lower  Lorraine,  and  after-  conflagration  he  had  kindled,  except  by 
wards  Luxemburg,  limburg  and  Guel-  force.  Philip  sent  the  bloody  Alva  (q.  vX 
ders,  were  governed  by  dukes ;  Flanders,  under  tiie  axe  of  whose  executioner  i^l 
Holland,  Zeeland,  Hainault,  Artois,  Na-  the  heads  of  the  noblest  of  the  nation — 
mur  and  Zfitphen,  by  counts;  Friesland  Egmont  and  Hoom.  The  prudent  prince 
Proper  remained  a  fi«e  lordship;  Uu^cht  oi  Orange  had  disappeared  only  to  re- 
became  a  bishopric :  the  secular  authority  appear  m  arms,  while  Alva  sacrificed 
of  the  bishop  extended  over  Groningen  thousands  to  his  ftinatical  rage. .  Even  the 
and  OverysseL  Of  all  these  rulers,  the  moderation  of  his  wise  successor  ZuHiea, 
counts  of  Flanders  were  the  most  power-  could  not  calm  the  -excited  spirits ;  and  me 
fill;  and,  after  their  possessions  had  pass-  politic  prince  of  Oraoce,  though  often  de- 
ed, in  1383,  to  the  more  powerful  house  feated  by  don  John  of  Austria  and  Alex- 
of  Burgundy,  the  latter,  partly  by  mar-  ander  oi  Parma,  finally  came  oft*  victori- 
riages,  partly  by  force  or  cession,  obtained  ous  in  the  unequal  conflict  for  freedom 
possession  of  the  largest  port  of  the  Low  and  religion.  The  strumle  would  have 
Countries.  The  last  dute  of  Burgundy,  been  sooner  terminated,  had  not  the  dlf- 
Charles  the  Bold  (q.  y.),  fell,  in  1477,  in  ferent  situation  of  the  Dutch  provinces — 
batde  with  the  brave  Swiss ;  his  daughter  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  nobles,  each 
Mary,  by  her  marriage  with  the  emperor  aiming  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  the 
Maximilian,  brought  the  Netherlands  to  unhappy  religious  suspicions  prevailing  be- 
AustriSf  and  Charfes  V,  grandson  of  Max-  tween  the  Catholics  and  Protestants — done 
imilian,  bom  in  the  Netheriands,  united  much  to  retard  the  victory.  Almost  all 
(1548)  the  17  provinces  with  Spain,  by  the  the  other  provinces  joined,  indeed,  at 
pragmatic  sanction,  as  forever  mseparable  Ghent,  in  1576,  the  open  rebellion  of  Hol- 
fi^m  it,  according  to  the  rule  of  primogen-  land  and  Zeeland ;  but  the  abilities  of  the 
iture.  From  1512,  they  fonned,  under  Spanish  governor,  the  prince  of  Parma 
the  name  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  (see  Feameae),  were  successfully  employed 
an  fmpendage  to  the  German  empire,  in  reducing  the  most  southern,  or,  as  they 
East  Friesland  continued,  under  its  own  were  called,  the  Walloon  provinces,  to  the 
prince8,attached  to  the  circle  of  Westphalia.  Spanish  power ;  and,  soon  after,  in  subju- 
—-II.  Till  1810,  or  ttU  the  Union  toUh  the  gating  Brabant  and  Flanders,  by  force  of 
JVencA17?npve.---Under  the  reign  of  Charles  arms,  in  efifectins  which  he  was  much  as- 
y,  the  Protestant  religion,  though  seyerely  sisted  by  the  flight  of  Uie  most  intelligent 
opposed,  spread  in  the  Belgic  and  BaCa-  and  influential  citizens,  who  repaired 
Tian  provinces.    The  numter  of  peisooB    oiostly  to  Holland.     In  1579,  the  five 
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northern   pro^ces, — ^Holland,   Zeeland,  count  of  the  jealousy  of  England  and 

Utrecht,  Guelders  and  Fric8]and,--con-  France.    Holland,  nevertheless,  for  a  long  • 

eluded  the  celebrated  union  of  Utrecht,  time  maintained  the  dominion  of  the  sea ; 

by  which  they  declared  themselves  inde-  Tromp  and  Ruyter  were  victorious^  and 

pendent  of  Spain.    They  were  joined,  in  Louis  XIV,  who  had  laid  a  deep  plan  for 

1580,  by  Overyssel,  and,  in  1594,  by  Gron-  hiunbling  the  daring  republic,  was  finaUy 

ingen.    Thus,  after  the  united  provinces  exhausted,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace, 

had  renounced  their  allegiance  (July  26,  But   these   conflicts  with  England  and 

1581)to  the  kin^of  Spain, ''asatyrant,''  France,   and  the  impolitic  participation 

arose  the  repubhc  of  tne  United  Nether-  in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  enfeebled 

lands,  afterwards  commonly  called  Hoi-  Holland ;  while  the  republican  jealousy  of 

Umdf  from  the  province  of  that  name,  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Orange  kin- 

which  %vas  superior  to  the  others  in  ex-  died  the  flames  of  party  race  and  civil 

tent,    population,    riches   and  influence,  war,  which  prevent^  the  adoption  of  a 

After  the  assassnation  of  William  fq.  v.^  flxed   and   consistent  course  of  policv. 

of  Orange,  July  10, 1584,  Maurice  /q.  v.)  From  the  time  of  Maurice  and  Bameveldt, 

became  stadtholder  (governor),  and  fol-  the  two  leading  parties  (the  Orange  and 

lowed  the  steps  of  his  predecessor.    His  the   patriotic,  or  the  anti-Orangej   had 

victories  at  Nieuport  and  in  Brabant,  the  gradually  assumed  various  shades  of  opin- 

bold  and  victorious  exploits  of  the  Dutch  ion,  under  leaders  who  pursued  their  ovm 

admirals  against  the  navy  of  Philip  II  selfish  views.    By  the  same  causes,  re- 

(q.  v.),  the  wars  of  France  and  England  ligion  was  brought  into  play :  the  strict 

against  Spain,  and  the  apathy  of  Phiup  II,  Calvinists   were,  in  general,  Oran^sts  ; 

caused,  in  1609,  the  peace  of  Antwerp,  of  those  of  other  opinions,  patriotic;  thence 

1^  years'  duration.    But  Holland  had  yet  the  frequent  pohtical  convulsions,  caused 

to  go  through  the  thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.),  sometimes  by  the  encroachments  of  some 

before  its  independence,  now  recognised  stadtholders,  sometimes  by  popular  com- 

by  all  tiie  powera  except  Spain,  was  fully  motions,  and  which  were  always  preceded 

secured    by   the    peace   of  Westphalia,  by  an  arbitrary  administration  of  govem- 

While    religious  disputes  distracted  the  ment,  or  unsuccessful  wars.    This  was 

other  European  states,  Holland  ofiered  a  shown  in  1618, 1673  and  17CK2,  and,  more 

safe  asylum  to  the  persecuted.     All  re-  fully,  in  1747,  in  which  year  the  house  of 

ligions  were  tolerated.    The  continually  Orange   triumphed  over  the  republican 

increasing  population  found  it  necessary  party.    William  IV  received  the  dignity 

to  seek  employment  beyond  the  ocean,  of  stadtholder  in  all  the  seven  provinces, 

Compelled    ny    necessity  to  make    war  hereditary  in  his  male  and  female  de- 

against  the  Spanish  fleets,  the  republicans  scendants.      The    Spanish    or   Catholia 

soon  became  excellent  sailors,  and  enter-  Netherlands  had,  meanwhile,  become  the 

prising,  indefatigable  merchants,  who  vis-  fatal  apple  of  discord,  for  which  Austria 

ited*every  sea,  and  to  whom  no  profit  was  and  France  contended  for  two  centuries, 

too  distant,  no  obstacle  too  discouraging.  By  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659, 

The  commerce  ofCadiz,  Antwerp  and  Lis-  and  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1668,  Spain 

bon  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  in  this  way  the  was  finally  compelled  to  cede  to  France 

United  Netherlands  were,  in  the  middle  of  all  Artois,  some  places  in  Flanders,  Hai- 

the  seventeenth  century,  the  first  commer-  nauk,  Namur  and  Luxemburg ;  and  these 

cial  state  and  the  fi^  maiititne  power  in  countries  were  subsequently  called  the 

the  world ;  for,  with  about  100  vessels  of  French  Netherlands.     By  the  peace  of 

war,  they  bade  defiance  to  every  rival,  while  Utrecht,  which  put  an  end  to  die  Spanish 

En^aud  and  France  rejoiced  in  the  hu-  succession    war   in    1713,    the    Spanidi 

inihation  of  the  dreaded  monarchy  of  Nether]^ds  were  restored  to  the  house 

Spain.    The  East  India  company  (q.  v.),  of  Austria,  which    held    them   till    the 

established  in  1602,  with  a  capital  of  only  French  revolution,  though  they  rebelled 

6,459,840  guilders,  conquered  islands  and  against  Joseph  II,  especially  under  Van 

kingdoms  m  Asia.   ^Sce  India,  Dutch ;  and  der  Noot.    In  1782,  that  monarch  violated 

East  India  Companies,)    With  about  200  the  barrier-treaty  of  1715,  which  gave  the 

ships,  they  earned  on  a  trade 'with  China,  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  the 

and  even  with  Japan.     They  alone  sup-  right  of  keeping  garrisons  in  some  Belfic 

Slied  Europe  with  the  productions  of  the  fortresses   on  tlie   French    frontier ;   ne 

pice  islands.    The  gold,  the  pearis,  the  compelled  the  Dutch  garrisons  to  evacuate 

precious  jewels  of  the  East,  all  passed  th'^m,  and  caused  roost  of  the  fortresses 

through  their  hands.    The  West  India  to  be  demolished.    This  measure  ffready 

company  was  not  so  successful,  on  ac-  faciliuited  the  conquest  of  Belgium  by  die 
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French  (17dS  and  1794),  which  was  ceded  ecutir^  power  was  extended  to  a  council 
to  them,  in  1797,  by^  the  peace  of  Campo-  of  state  of  12  men.  Notwithatanding 
Formia  Meanwhile  the  internal  commo-  these  alterations,  the  Batavian  republic, 
tions  in  the  United  Provinces  were  not  incapable  of  effecting  its  ends  with  the 
suppressed.  The  anti-Orange  or  republi-  feeble  remains  of  its  strei^h,  saw  its  fleets 
can  party,  bv  no  means  annihilated  by  the  overpowered  by  those  of  Britain ;  its  colo- 
rendering  of  the  stadtholdeiship  hereditary  nies  laid  waste ;  its  commerce  limited  to  a 
in  the  house  of  Orange,  raised  its  head  coasting-trade,  and  to  the  domestic  con- 
anew  in  1786.  The  disputes  in  1781,'  sumption ;  and  the  bank  of  Amsterdam 
with  Louis,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  ruined.  By  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
been,  for  30  years,  field-marshal  of  the  1802,  it  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  richest 
United  Provinces,  and  had  exercised,  for  a  colonies — Ceylon.  Scarcely  were  the 
time,  the  guardianship  of  die  hereditary  hopes  of  better  times  awakened,  when 
staddiolder  William  V,  were  merely  pre-  Holland  was  involved  in  the  new  wars 
ludes  to  the  furious  conflict  that  now  of  Franco  with  Great  Britain.  Surinam 
arose.  The  wife  of  the  stadtholder,  sister  and  the  Cape  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
of  king  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  ar-  British.  British  vessels  blockaded  the 
rested  by  violent  patriots,  besought  the  coasts  of  Holhmd,  and  thus  the  last  nerve 
succor  or  her  brother.  A  Prussian  army  of  its  prosperity  seemed  destroyed.  For 
of  25^000  men  appeared  to  avenge  the  in-  the  third  time,  die  Dutch  constitution  wab 
salt,  and  defend  the  rights  of  William  V.  changed  (April  29, 1805).  The  state  was 
The  resistance  of  the  patriots  vna  badly  divided  into  eight  departments,  and  a  leg- 
eonducted  and  unsuocessfuL  Afler  the  islative  body  of  19  members,  vrith  a  pen- 
stomoiiig  of  Amstelveen,  Amsterdam  fell  sionary(Schimmelpennink),  chosen  for  the 
^ptenSier,  1787)  into* the  power  of  tlie  term  of  ^ye  yeara,  and  who  administered 
Prussiaos.  The  superiority  of  the  stadt-  the  executive  power,  was  created.  A' 
holder's  party  was  decisive ;  the  rights  of  council  of  state,  conosting  of  from  ^ye  to 
the  house  of  Oiange  were  confirmM,  with  nine  members,  was  asagned  to  the  pen- 
additions,  and  a  close  alliance  was  con-  sionary,  and  five  ministen  had  the  care  of 
eluded  between  the  republic,  Great  Brit-  afSurs.  The  pensionary  recefved  an  in- 
ain  and  Prussia.  The  anti-Orange  party  definite  sum,  for  the  mana^ment  of 
was,  liowever,  only  intimidated,  while  its  which  he  was  not  required  to  give  any  ac- 
old  hate  was  imnittered.  When,  there-  count  But  in  this  stormy  period,  even 
for%  the  victorious  banners  of  republican-  Schimmelpennmk's  virtue  was  insufficient 
ized  France  waved  (1794)  on  the  frontiers  lor  the  salvation  of  a  countiy  which,  by  the 
of  Holland,  the  malcontents  rose.  Piche-  loss  of  its  ancient  independence,  and  of  its 
gm,  aided  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  abundant  resources,  was  abeady  brought 
of  1796,  and  bv  the  favor  of  the  popular  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  In  this  troubled  sit- 
party  towards  the  French,  made  an  easy  nation,  the  only  alternative  seemed  to  be 
conquest  of  Holland.  The  hereditary  to  incorporate  Holland  altogether  with 
stadtholder  fled,  with  his  fiimily,  to  Eng-  the  French  empire.  This  measure,  lonff 
land,  and  the  Batavian  republic  was  meditated^  was  accomplished  in  1806. 
formed  May  16, 179S.  The  old  provinces  The  brother  of  the  emperor,  Louis  Napo- 
were  meiged  into  a  sole  republic ;  the  leon,  received  possession  of  Holhmd  as  a 
legislatite  power,  in  imitation  of  the  sovereign  kingdom,  and,  June  5, 1806,  he 
French,  given  to  a  representative  assem-  was  proclaimed  king  of  Holland.  By  the 
bly ;  and  the  executive,  to  a  directory  of  treaty  made  with  France  (May  24),  it  vraa 
five.  The  new  republic  was  obliged  to  stipulated,  that  Louis  Napoleon  should  be 
cede  to  France  some  southern  districts,  hereditary,  constitutional  king  of  Holland, 
particulariy  Maestricht,  Venloo,  Limburg  and  that  the  throne  should  be  secured  to 
and  Dutch  Flanders ;  to  Form  a  perpetual  his  lawful  male  poeteri^,  with  a  provis- 
aOiance  with  that  state ;  pav  a  sum  of  ion  that  the  crowns  of  rrance  ana  Hol- 
100,000,000  giuldera ;  and  allow  French  land  should  never  be  united.  The  king 
troops  to  occupy  its  territories.  Six  years  remained  herecUtarv  constable  of  France, 
after,  it  was  lound  necessary  to  alter  this  and,  vrith  all  his  children,  subject  to  the 
constitution  (Oct.  18, 18M)1).  The  repub-  French  imperial  fiimily  statute.  In  Holland, 
fie  was  again  divided  into  the  old  prov-  he  possessed,  without  limitation,  the  execu- 
inces  ;  in  addition  to  which  the  land  of  tive  power,  the  right  of  appointing  to  civil 
the  generalt^  was  fi>rmed  into  an  eighth,  and  militaiy  offices,  the  right  of  pardon* 
The  administration  of  the  government  ing,  and  the  exclusive  government  of  the 
was  simplified ;  the  legislative  assembly  colonies.  A  council  of  state  was  also 
diminished  to  35  deputies ;  and  the  ex-  constituted,  of  13  membens  Among  whom 

18* 
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were  four  ministers  of  state.  The  legisla-  judges  in  the  court  6f  cassation,  and  25 
five  body  consisted  of  30  members,  oud  it  deputies  in  the  leeislative  body,  were 
was  t>royided  that  this  body  should  be  assigned  to  Holland.  The  army  and 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  extension  navy,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  were  n-. 
of  the  territory  of  the  state.  But  Holland  ceived  into  the  imperial  service ;  end  the 
was  equally  unfortunate  ss  a  kingdom,  arch-treasurer  of  the  empire,  the  duke  of 
It  was  ekciuded  from  the  commercial  Piacenza  (Le  Brun),  became  the  emperoi^ 
privileges  of  France,  though  it  had  to  fol-  representative  in  Amsterdam,  and  gov- 
low  ail  the  wars  of  Na|>oTeon.  The  na-  emed  the  country  till  Jan.  1, 1811,  when 
tionai  debt  was  augment^  to  1,200,000,000  the  whole  constitution  was  to  be  modelled 
guilders.  The  only  means  by  which  the  on  the  French.  The  Dutch  depaitments, 
merchant  could  obtain  a  support  was  the  which  had  already  been  formed  in  Ihe 
smuggling  trade  with  England.  Almost  time  of  the  kingdom,  now  constituted  two 
all  the  sources  of  former  prosperity  were  militaiy  divisions ;  the  conscription  was  in- 
obstructed  ;  and,  when  Napoleon's  decree  •  troduced ;  andhalf  of  the  forces  levied  were 
of  Nov.  11, 1807,  was  momulgated  from  destined  for  the  army,  half  for  the  navy.— 
Milan,  and  the  tariff  of  Trianon,  with  all  lU.  TUl  1815,  or  m  the  Unitm  of  tht 
its  terrible  consequences,  went  into  opera-  Netherlands,  under  titt  House  qf  Ormgt, — 
tion,  the  trade  of  Holland  was  totally  Thus  all  the  17  provinces  of  the  Ndther- 
ruined.  In  1807,  East  Friesland  and  Je-  lands  were  united  under  the  dominion  of 
ver  were  annexed  to  it,  but  it  was  obliged  France.  But  this  state  of  things  contin* 
to  cede,  in  return,  the  territory  situated  ued  only  till  the  end  of  181t').  Napoleon'^ 
between  the  French  frontier  and  the  defeat  at  Leipac  produced  a  change  in. 
Meuse,  together  with  a  part  of  Zeeland,  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  Holland ;  tl^  ar- 
and  the  fortresses  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  mies  of  the  aUies  advanced  against  France  ;. 
Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le-Duc),  Gertruiden-  a  combined  Prussian  and  Russian  force, 
burg,  Middlebur^  and  Flushing.  The  under  general  Biilow,  was  sent  against  the 
war  against  Austria,  in  1809,  gave  rise  to  NethenandsL  and  was  joined  by  a  detach- 
the  descent  of  the  English  on  Zeeland  ment  from  England,  under  general  Gra- 
I  Walcheren),  which  only  accelerated  JEIol-  ham.  Nov.  /^,  1813,  general  B(Uow  is- 
land's ruin.  The  country,  at  the  same  sued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
time,  experienced  some  great  calamities.  Dutch  to  join  the  allies  against  the  French. 
In  January,  1809,  the  whole  tract  from  On  the  18th  of  this  month,  Gysbvecht 
Emmericht  to  Dortrecht  and  Rotterdam,  Charles  van  Hogendorp,  a  moderate  ad- 
upwards  of  1000  square  miles,  was  over-  herent  of  the  old  Orange  party,  had 
flowed ;  more  than  300  men  lost  their  secretly  assembled  in  his  house  some  of 
lives  m  the  floods;  and  several  thousand  the  members  of  the  old  government,  who» 
head  of  cattle,  many  houses  and  mills,  in  1788 — ^95,  had  managed  the  helm  of 
even  whole  villages,  were  swept  away,  state,  and  endeavored  to  peipuade  them  to 
The  exertions  of  me  good  but  weak  king,  constitute  themselves  provisionally  as  tlM 
to  alleviate  the  general  distress,  were  of  states-^neral ;  but  thev  did  not  dare  eo* 
litde  avail,  particulariy  after  the  landing  gage  m  the  undertaking.  Hogendoip 
of  the  English,  as  he  lost  die  friendship  next  invited  those  who  hA  held  me  reiiiB 
of  his  brother.  The  misunderstandinff  of  state  in  1786  and  1787,  and  after  1795^ 
increased,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  and  who,  though  formerly  anti-Oraoffe, 
March  16, 1810,  delayed  the  last  blow  but  would  gladly  have  acceded  to  the  M 
for  a  few  weeks.  Louis,  not  to  involve  republican  Oran^  system,  had  they  not 
the  country  in  his  personal  difficulties,  er  been  rendered  distrustful  by  their  exdu- 
produce  a  war  with  France,  the  conse-  sion  fix)m  the  first  meeting.  After  two 
quences  of  which  could  easilv  be  foreseen,  unsuccessftil  attempts,  the  17  first  con- 
voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  abdicated  federates  (among  whom  the  most  disdn- 
the  crown,  in  fiivorof  his  eldest  son,  a  guished  were  the  count  Limbuiv-SQrrum; 
minor,  July  1,  1810,  and  withdrew  into  uie  lords  Van  Perponcher,  Fagel  and 
the  Austrian  territory,  as  a  private  iudi-  Changuion ;  the  generals  Sweerts,  Van 
vidual.  Napoleon  did  not,  however,  sane-  Landas  and  De  Jonge ;  professor  Kemper 
tion  his  .brotlier's  measures.  July  4,  and  the  advocate  Fannius  Scholtea) 
French  troops  occupied  Amsterdam,  and,  appointed  from  their  body  Gvsbrecht  vui 
by  the  imperial  decree  of  July  10, 1810,  Hogendorp  and  baron  Van  der  Duyn  van 
Holland  was  incorporated  with  the  French  Maasdam,  a  man  of  liberal  principles,  as 
empire ;  Amsterdam  declared  the  thml  a  provisory  government,  to  preserve  the 
city  ^f  the  empire ;  and  nx  senators,  six  revived  republic,  tiU  the  prince  of  Orange 
depudcs  in  the   coimcil  of  state,   two  should  amve  fix>m  England,  whither  Van 
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Feiponcher  and  Fagel  were  despatched  conditioiiaL  The  result  wu^  that  there 
(November  19)  to  invite  him  over.  The  were  26  votes  only  unconditionally  op- 
duumvirate  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut-  pAded  to  the  plan  of  the  constitution,  which 
most  to  accomplish  this  design.  They  was  therefore  adopted,  by  a  majority  of 
sent  messengeiB  to  the  head-auarters  of  449  votea  fiy  a  resolve  of  the  congress 
general  Billow,  at  Munster,  ana  to  Frank-  of  Vienna,  the  Belgic  provinces  were 
fort  on  the  Maine,  to  the  allied  monairchs,  united  with  the  United  Netherlands,  to 
who  immediately  resolved  to  aid  the  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  anid 
attempt  of  the  Dutch.  Kemper  and  the  prince  William  I  (q.  v.)  was  recog- 
Scholten^were  sent  as  oommiasionerB  to  niscia  by  all  the  powers  as  sovereign  king 
induce  Amsterdam  to  declare  itself  pub-  of  the  Netherlands^  As  an  indemnifica- 
licly ;  but,  owing  to  the  proximity  t>r  the  tion  for  the  cession  of  his  territories  of 
French  head-quartera,  under  general  Mo-  Nassau,  in  G«nnany,  the  duchy  of  Lux- 
litor,  at  Utrecht,  this  could  not  be  effect-  emburg  was  given  to  him,  with  the  title 
ed ;  but  they  received,  nevertheless,  the  of  a  grand-du<^y,  which  still,  however, 
strongest  assurances  of  attachment  to  the  belonged  to  the  Germanic  confederation ; 
house  of  Orange.  The  hereditary  stadt-  the  kmg  of  the  Netherlands,  as  grand- 
holder  arrived  at  the  Hague  November  30,  duke  ofLuxemburg,  had  a  seat  (the  11th) 
where,  after  spending  a  day,  he  proceeded,  in  the  diet  of  the  confederation,  and  three 
in  Decembeiv  to  Amsterdam.  The  com-  votes  in  the  pUxwm.  It  was  left  in  the 
missiottcrs  of  the  duumvirate  (Kemper  power  of  the  king  to  make  such  a  dispp- 
and  F.  Scholten)  had,  as  it  is  thought,  of  sition  as  to  the  succession  of  the  grand- 
their  own  motion,  issued  a  proclamatioD,  duchy,  as  he  might  deem  proper.  To 
ending  with  the  declaration,  **  The  Neth-  these  territories  was  also  annexed  the  an- 
eriands  are  free,  and  WiUiam  I  is  the  cient  bishopric  of  Liege. — ^TV.  iS^ncel815w-— 
sovereign  prince  of  this  firee  countiy."  JnJune,  1815,  the  king  acceded  to  the  G^r- 
The  prince,  however,  accepted  the  nomi-  manic  confederation.  The  incorporatiQii 
nation  only  on  condition  that  his  pow^r  of  so  many  provinces,  inhabited  oy  peo- 
should  be  restrained  by  a  constitudon,  pie  who,  although  anciendy  of  the  same 
which  (these  were  his  words)  "  should  ori|^in,  differed  in  manners,  customs,  and 
guaranty  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  rel^ious  opinions,  naturally  rendered  a 
the  people,  and  secure  them  from  every  revision  or  the  constitution  necesmnr. 
encroachment*"  A  board  of  14  members,  Conformably  with  the  143d  article,  the  55 
among  whom  were  the  former  duumvi-  members  of  the  states-general  were  event- 
rate,  was  intrusted  with  the  framing  of  ually  doubled,  by  the  provincial  estates,  ip 
this  constitution,  which,  however,  did  not  order  to  deliberate  on  the  needful  altera- 
wholiy  answer  the  expectations  of  un-  tions.  A  majority  of  two  thirds  was  requi- 
preiudiced  and  intelligent  patriots.  More  site  for  the  adoption  of  any  proposition, 
than  a  third  of  it  was  occupied  with  the  which  was  then  to  be  submitted  to  the 
rights  and  privile^^es  of  the  reining  dy-  approval  of  the  prince.  These  prelimina- 
nasty ;  the  most  important  civil  rejgula-  ries  having  been  gone  through,  a  conven- 
tions, particularly  those  of  the  provincial  tion  of  the  notwles  i^  assembled  at 
estates,  were  left  to  be  settled  subsequent-  Brussels,  of  whom  a  greater  number,  in 
ly ;  and  the  principles  of  the  judicial  and  proportion  to  the  popuwtion,  was  from  the 
of  the  finances  ramaiued  undetermined,  southern  provinces.  One  sixth  of  these^ 
This  sketch  was  made  public  before  vot-  however,  did  not  appear,  so  that  the 
log  oo  it ;  but  all  amendments  to  the  con-  whole  number  present  was  1323,  of  whom 
stitutiott  were  prevented,  b^  the  rule  for-  527  voted  for,  and  796  against,  die  consti- 
bidcUng  ail  remarks  and  discussion  in  the  tution.  But  it  being  found  that  not  only 
convention,  to  which  600  ncMables,  from  some  votes  had  been  given  conditionally, 
all  die  departments  of  the  former  United  contraiy  to  rule,  but  that  126  votes  were 
Provinces,  were  summoned.  Only  475  given  against  the  constitution  merely  fit>m 
appeared.  Among  the  125  absent,  there  religious  motives,  these  last,  together  with 
were  distinguished  men,  who  would  nei-  the  280  absent,  were  counted  in  fiivor  of 
ther  have  submitted  to  e^qiress  their  opin-  the  constitution,  for  which  a  majority  was 
ion  merely  by  yeas  or  nays,  nor  would  thus  obtained ;  and,  August  24,  it  was  de- 
have  deemed  themselves  justified  in  con-  clared  to  be  adopted.  October  1 1,  a  treaty 
ferriug  the  sovereignty,  without  express  on  the  subject  of  the  Belgic  national  debt 
iuetructions,  or  without  the  loudly-declared  was  concluded  between  the  king  of  the 
assent  of  the  whole  nation.  Of  those  Netherlands  and  Austria.  By  the  second 
present,  many  acquiesced  conditionally,  peace  of  Paris,  November  20, 1815,  France 
although  their  votes  were  reported  as  un-  ceded  to  the  Itingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
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whatever  it  still  retained  of  the  former  Aijti-  eric,  in  1835,  with  Loiuaa,  daughter  of  die 
,  trian  Netheriands,  partjculariy  a  rich  mine-  kiDff  of  Pniana.  The  political  relations 
ral  district,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Ar-  of  France  with  its  new  neighbor  were 
dennes,  between  Hainault  and  Namur,  pacific.  With  Sweden  and  Denmark,  as 
the  loBB  of  which  had  been  severely  felt  with  Spain  and  Fortucal,  the  relations 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlandish  were  purely  commerciaL  The  commer- 
province  of  Hainault,  vritb  the  fortresses  cial  relations  with  the  U.  States  of  North 
of  Marienburff  and  Philippeville.  The  America  had  been  established  on  princi' 
crown  of  the  Netherlands  also  obtained  pies  of  reciprocity.  The  Netherlands  bad 
the  sovereignty  of  the  small  duchy'  of  recognised  the  new  republics  of  South 
Bouillon  (q.  y.)^  between  Luxembunrand  America,  and,  in  1836,  sent  a  deputy  to 
Champagne.  By  the  treaty  with  Eng-  the  congress  of  Panama.  Though  this  in- 
land, of  October  39,  1814,  in  considers-  congruously  compounded  state  had  made 
tion  of  the  relinquishment  of  all  the  some  progress  since  1818,  under  the  influ- 
claims  of  Holland  to  the  cape  of  Good  ence  of  its  constitution,  yet  the  amalga- 
Hope,  and  to  the  colonies  or  Demerary,  mation  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  into 
Essequibo  and  Berbice,  aU  the  other  colo-  one  nation  was  not  successful ;  both  na- 
nies  that  Holland  possessed  anterior  to  1794,  tions  disdained  to  bear  the  common  name 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  were  restored  of  the  state  of  the  Mthaiands,  This 
to  William  I.  May  17,  1816,  a  Nether-  reciprocal  averrion  of  the  northern  and 
landish  fleet,  under  the  admiral  Van  der  the  southern  people,  stimulated  by  the 
Capellen,  joined  the  Enslish  under  lord  events  of  late  years,  was  several  times 
£zmoutb,in  the  bay  of  Algiera^and  com-  exhibited,  with  great  animoeiQr)  in  the 
pelled  the  dey  of  Algiers  to  recognise  the  church,  in  the  army,  and  even  in  the 
European  law  of  nation&  On  the  35th,  Qhambers  of  the  states-generaL  But  the 
a  compact  was  concluded  between  the  spirit  of  dissension  entmd  most  deeply 
kings  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Netherlands  re-  into  the  popular  feeling,  and  was  mam- 
spectiDg  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  countiy  tained  in  vigor  for  years,  by  some  Catho- 
to  the  latter.  June  31, 1816,  the  king  of  lie  clergy,  who  inculcated  opposition  to 
the  Netherlands  acceded  to  the  holy  alii-  the  constitutional  system  in  the  pulpit  and 
ance.  The  want  of  a  common  feeling  be-  in  the  confessional;  for  the  pope  had 
tween  the  Belgic  and  Dutch  subjects  of  allowed  the  Belgic  priests* toerant  absolu- 
tfae  new  monarchy  was  strongly  displayed  tion  to  the  Netherlandish  omcers  of  gov- 
on  several  occasions.  The  great  influ-  emment  only  when  they  swore  fldeliQr  to 
ence  of  the  Belgic  clergy  (who  were  dis-  the  constitution  merely  in  a  civil  sense ; 
affected  lo  a  Protestant  dynasty j,  even  over  while  the  government  allovred  no  restric- 
the  higher  classes;  the  mutual  dislike  of  tion.  The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  cler- 
the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch ;  the  dissatis-  gy  to  the  government,  gave  rise,  at  first, 
faction  of  the  latter  with  the  long  resi-  to  such  creat  dissatisfection  on  the  part 
'  dence  of  the  court  in  Brussels ;  and  the  of  the  people,  that  the  ^vemment  was 
division  in  the  Dutch  provinces,  since  the  oblised  to  orsanize  a  stnct  police  in  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  of  the  Boumem  provmces,  which  againproduced 
professed  adherents  of  the  reigmng  family  new  complaints.  It  was  thererofe  abol- 
mto  the  old  Orange  party,  or  fiiends  of  a  ished,  April  1,  1818.  The  government 
hereditary  stadtholderate  or  repuMicaa  was  dso  forced  to  put  a  stop,  in  1835,  to  the 
system,  and  the  new  Orange  partv,  or  par-  influx  of  the  French  missionaries  into  Bel- 
daans  of  the  monarchy  (to  which  belonged  gium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  issued 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  army) —  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  the 
caused  much  discontent,  which  was,  how-  schismatics,  or  against  the  Jansenist  bish- 
even  counterbalanced  by  the  increasing  ops  and  archbii^ope  of  Utrecht,  Haarlem 
conndenee  in  the  personal  character  and  and  Deventer,  who  had  taken  tiie  oath  of 
the  conciliatory  policy  of  the  king.  In  allegiance  to  the  king.  The  relations  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom,  the  the  Netheriandish  government  to  the 
government,  for  the  most  part,  pursued  Roman  court  appeared,  however,  to  be 
roe  British  system.  The  marriage  of  the  finally  established,  after  long  negotiations, 
crown  prince  with  a  Russian  grand  by  tiie  concordate  ncned  at  Rome,  June 
princess  produced  beneficial  relations  with  18,1837,  by  the  NeUieriandish  ambassa- 
that  empire.  With  the  bordering  state  of  dor  count  de  Celles  and  the  plenipoten'*- 
Prussia,  commercial  subjects  produced  tiaries  of  the  holy  see,  which  concordate 
some  collisions ;  but  between  the  two  viras  rstifled  at  Brussels,  July  35^  1887. 
reigning  fiuniUes  a  close  connexion  has  By  it,  the  concordate  concluded  by  Pius 
existed  since  the  marriage  of  prince  Fred-  Vll  vrith  Napoleon,  July  15, 1801,  became 
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valid  in  the  noitheni  provinces  of  the  therefore,  made  tvro  opposite  perties  the  Be-                             '. 
kingdom,  as  it  had  previously  been  in  the  cret  friendsof  France— the  Catholic  Belgi-                              \ 
southern.    Each  diocese  bad  its  chapter  ans,  apprehensive  for  their  church,  because 
and  its  seminary.    The  chapter  of  a  va-  they  believed  that  the  object  was  to  prop-                              j 
cant  see  was  to  propose  candidates  from  agate  the  Protestant  faith  by  ^leans  of  the 
the  Netherlandish  clergy ;  those  to  whom  prohibition  of  French ;  and  the  Brabanters 
the  long  should  object,  were  to  be  struck  and  Flemings,  adhering  to  France  from  old 
from  the  list;  the  cheCpter  was  then  to  predilection.    Thus,  notwithstanding  the 
choose  from  the  approved  list  the  bishop  prohibition  of  the  French  and  German 
or  archbishop,  whom  the  pope  was  imnie*  languages  in  public  life,  the  bonds  of  na- 
diately  to  confirm,  if  he  should  find  him  tional  unity  were  by  no  means  tightened, 
properly  chosen.     But  the  execution  of  On  the  contraiy,  besides  the  diversity  of 
this  concordate,  vhich  did  not  meet  with  language  and  religion,  other  causes  sepa- 
the  approbation  of  a  great  part  of  the  rated  me  southern  provinces  from  the 
nation,  was  attended  with  new  difficul-  northern.    The  adnunistration  of  justice                             { 
ties ;   the  government,  though   desirous  was  to  be  regulatcud  by  a  new  civil  code, 
of  retaining  the    philosophical    college  This  code  was  drawn  up  in  the  council- 
founded  at  Louvain  (q.  v.),  in  1825,  aaa  of  state,  and  for  several  years  submitted  to                             | 
useful  institution  for  all  theoloirians,  was  a  strict  examination  in  the  sessions  of  the 
obliged  to  abolish  it  in  1830.    Tb  the  five  states-general.    The  setding  of  the  nation- 
bishoprics   (Mechlin — ^the  metropofitan —  al  finances  was  the  most  difficult  problem 
Liege,  Namur,  Toumay,    Ghent)   three  for  legislation.     The  greatest  obstacle  lay 
new  ones  (Bruges,  Amsterdam  and  Her-  in  the  uniform  levying  of  taxes.    Belgi- 
to^enbosch)  were  added.    Another  cause  um,  a  manufiicturinff,  agricultural  country, 
imtated  the  Belgic  people  in  particular —  wished  to  place  the  burelens  on  articles  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  French  language,  exportand  import;  while  Holland,  to  spare 
As  the  diflference  of  languages  rendered  its  own  commerce,   wished    to  impose 
the  union  of  the  southern  and  northern  them  on  real  estate.    The  budget,  there- 
Netherlands  into  one  nation  dfficult,  the  fore,  always  employed' a  great  part  of  the 
goTemment,  while  it  allowed  the  use  of  time  of  the  states-general,  who  convened 
3ie  French  as  well  as  the  Dutch  in  the  in  October  of  each  year,  alternately  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  states-general,  abolish-  Hague  and  at  Brussels.    The  proceedinffs 
ed,  by  the  ordinance  of  July  11, 1818,  the  in  the  chambers « were  often  exceedinfpTy 
USB  of  the  French  language  in  judicial  turbulent    The  new  finance  law  created 
proceedings,  and  by  the  public  autliorities,  such   dissatisfaction   among  the  people^ 
only  albwing  advocates  to  make  use  of  it  especially  what  related  to  the  meal  taex, 
for  a  certain  period.    Another  royal  edict,  that  in  the  mnd-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  in 
of  September  15,  1819,  required  that  in  January,  1823,  disturbances  arose,  which 
Limburg,  East  and  West  Flanders,  and  in  it  was  found  necessary  to  quell  by  force. 
Antwerp,  no  other  but  the  national  Ian-  After  deducting  the  deferred  debt,  which 
gu^,   the    Flemish-Dutch,   should    be  bears  no  interest,  the  true  debt  amounted, 
used  in  public  business :  this  rule,  indeed,  it  m  1823,  to  593,578,900  Dutch  guilders,  or 
became  subsequently  necessary  to  foflen ;  over  237,000,()00  dollars.     To  promote 
but,  October  26, 18^  it  was  anew  order-  the  unity  of  the  administration,  a  ministe- 
edy  that  the  nadonal  language  alone,  the  rial  council  was  organized,  September  10, 
Dutch  or  Flemish,    should  be  used  in  1823,  to  examine  all  bills  proposed  for 
schools,  as  well  as  in  all  public  transac-  legislation.    In  1819,  the  army  was  di- 
doDS.    January  1,  1823,  this  rule  wais  in-  mmished  to  40,000  men,  a  force  apparent- 
tit>duced  in  all  the  courts  <^  justice,  even  ly  hardly  sufficient  toffarrison  47  fortresses, 
in  Brusseia   The  French  language,  never-  A  civil  militia  of  25,000  men  was  therefore 
theless,  remained  prevalent  there  in  eocie-  introduced.  In  May,  1822, the  ^vemment 
ty,  and  it  was  found  necessary,  till  the  end  abolished  in  the  armv  the  punishment  of 
of  1825,  to  allow  the  advocates,  who  had  floffging,and  established  for  criminals  dis- 
never  yet  spoken  before  court  in  Dutch,  ciplinarian  battalions.  The  construction  of 
to  ai^gue  their  causes  in  French.    In  the  the  firontierfortresses,to  which  the  militmr 
chambers,  especially  in  the  second,  speak-  payments  of  France  were  appropriated, 
era  were  heard  in  three  different  languages,  was  diligently  prosecuted,  and  the  duke 
who,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  did  not  un-  of  Wellington  several  times  visited  the 
derstand  each  other ;  the  Belgic  deputies  frontiers  of  Belgium  to  supervise  these 
speaking  French,the  ministers  and  the  rain-  operations.    In  1827,  the  second  son  of 
isterial  party,  partly  Dutch,  partiy  Flemish,  the  king,  prince  Frederic,  was  minister  of 
The  suppression  of  the  French  language,  war.    The  government  did  a  great  deal 
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for  every  branch  of  public  educatioii,  1823,  the  king  established  premiums  for 
especially  for  the  public  schools ;  it  pro-  the  encouragement  of  naval  architecture, 
tected  the  diffusion  of  information,  and  and,  since  1815^  has  endeavored  to  join 
was  deterred  by  no  expense.  In  vain  did  with  most  of  the  neighboring  states  in 
the  government  of  the  Roman  church  establishing  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
endeavor,  in  1825,  to  withdraw  the  Cath-  commerce.  New  sources  of  wealth  have 
olic  institutions  for  instruction  in  Belgium  been  opened  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
from  the  inspection  of  the  state  authorities.  Netherlands  by  the  restoration  of  the  colo- 
For  supplying  the  deficiencies  in  the  history  nial  system.  Forthisjpurpose,thegovem- 
of  the  Netherlands^  a  royal  commission  was  ment  maintains,  in  its  East  Indian  archipel- 
appointed,  which  published  unprinted  ago,  a  considerable  navy,  and  on  Java  an 
manuscripts.  July  3, 1826,  the  king  also  army  of  10,000  men.  By  means  of  this  force 
established  a  commission  for  the  statistics  it  was  able  to  quell,  in  1818,  the  insurrection 
of  the  kingdom.  The  state  of  agriculture  on  Amboyna  and  the  neighboring  islands 
may  be  learned  from  the  Brussels  monthly  (which  had  been,  during  the  war,  under  the 
periodical,  Journal  d^JigricuUurt^  tPEco'  mild  administration  of  the  British,  and 
nomie  Rwale  d  des  Manufactures  du  detested  the  old  yoke  of  the  Dutch),  as 
Royaume  des  Pays-Bos  fsince  1816).  Sev-  well  as  another  insurrection  in  the  tribu- 
era!  attempts  were  maae  to  reconcile  the  tary  kingdom  of  Sheribon,  on  the  western 
conflicting  interests  of  t|^e  southern  prov-  part  of  Java ;  they  were,  nevertheless, 
inces,  which  contain  upwards  of  3,175,000  obliged  to  combat  asain,  in  1827,  the  re- 
inhabitants,  excluding  225,000  in  the  bellious  Javanese.  Much  bloodshed  also 
Sand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  those  of  attended  the  restoration  of  their  dominion 
e  northern  provinces,  which  contain  over  the  sultan  of  Palemban^,  on  Sumatra, 
above  2,100,000  inhabitants.  The  royal  and  the  recoveiy  of  the  nch  tin  island 
ordinance  of  June  28, 1818,  recommend-  Banca.  The  income  of  the  spice  islands 
ed  the  formation  of  agricultural  societies  had,  indeed,  lessened,  because,  during  the 
in  each  province  of  me  kin^om.  We  British  administration,  several  new  spice 
ought  in  particular  to  mention  the  re-  plantations  had  been  formed  on  the  islands 
claiming  of  the  marshes,  and  the  cultiva-  situated  near  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas ; 
tion  of  wild  tracts  by  the  establishment  of  and,  in  1821,  the  cholera  morbus  swept 
pauper  colonies  (see  Colonies,  Pauper),  away  multitudes  of  men  in  the  Dutch 
&C.  The  establishment  of  these  colo*  Bjast  Indies;  on  Java  alone,  more  than 
Dies,  at  Fredericsoord,  in  the  northern,  150,000  died ;  but  the  India  trade,  never- 
and  at  Wortel  (since  1822),  in  the  south-  theless,  revived  so  rapidly,  that  the  sub- 
em  provinces,  is  worthy  of  imitation,  scription  opened  by  the  government,  in 
Formerly,  10,000,000  guilders  were  an-  1824,  for  the  erection  of  a  Dutch  society. 
Dually  appropriated  to  the  poor.  This  instead  of  8,000,000 — the  sum  required — 
sum  is  not  only  mostly  spared,  but  an  im-  produced  more  than  73,000,000.  This 
portant  addition  is  made  to  the  country,  joint-stock  company,  founded  by  the  king. 
The  number  ofpoor,  moreover,  diminishes,  March  29, 1824,  was  to  last  till  1850.  Its 
who  formerly  constituted,  in  several  prov-  object  is  the  promotion  of  national  trade, 
inces,  one  sixth  of  the  population.  In  1823,  of  navigation,  of  naval  arcliitecture,  of 
682,000  persons  were  computed  to  stand  in  agriculture  and  of  manu&ctures,  by  the 
Deed  of  aid.  A  bank  was  established  at  extension  of  commercial  relations,  and 
Brussels,in  1823, withacapitalof  50,000,000  by  the  opening  of  new  wavcf  of  disposing 
guilders  (about  $20,000,000),  and  a  general  of  Dutch  productions;  Li  Batavia,  it  main- 
association  for  the  promotion  of  national  tain^  a  factory,  and  in  China  an  agency, 
industry  commenced  its  operations  there.  In  general,  it  employs  only  Dutch  vessels, 
Navigation  was  advancing.  In  1823,  under  the  Dutch  flag,  commanded  by 
1312  vessels  entered  the  Meuse,  and  1323  Dutch  masters.  It  is  intended  to  restore 
left  it ;  2159  vessels  entered  the  port  of  the  old  relations  with  China,  and  to  pro- 
Amsterdam.  A  very  important  thing  for  mote  the  commerce  with  America  and 
the  commerce  of  the  country  was  the  the  Levant,  as  well  as  the  fisheries  in  the 
completion,  in  1825,  of  the  canal  fix)m  Indian  seas.  The  foreign  afl^rs  of  the 
Amsterdam  to  the  Helder.  This  canal,  Netherlands  relate  mainly  to  the  colonial 
which  is  124  feet  wide,  over  20  feet  deep,  interests  and  the  slave-trade.  By  a  treaty 
about  50  miles  long,  and  cost  upwards  of  with  Great  Britain,  of  May  4,  1818,  the 
12,000,000  ffuilders,  is  a  national  under-  kinff  bound  himself  to  make  the  slave- 
taking  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Dutch  trade  punishable  by  law.  Every  Dutch 
commerce.  (For  an  account  of  it,  see  subject  who  pursued  or  participated  in 
s^                        the  end  of  the  article  Jbnaierdam.)    In  that  nefarious  traffic  was  tnreatened  with 
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two  veals' imprisomnent  and  a  fine  of  5000  government  at  Batavia  the  whole  civil 

Riders,  by  the  law  of  November,  1818.  administration  of  Palembang  (judiciary, 

£ventua]lv,  the  treaty  of  Brussels  of  De-  police  and  finances),  reserving  for  himself 

cember  31, 1822,  gave  the  English  cruisers  merely  his  annual  income,  bis  honors  and 

the  righrofcapturingallDutch  vessels  load-  dignities.     But  the  chief  matter  of  dis- 

ed  with  slaves,  or  only  equipped  for  the  pur-  pute  was  finally  seuled  at  London,  by  the 

^                pose  of  procuring  them;  but,  to  put  an  treaty  of  March  17, 1824.    By  this  treaty, 

efficient  check  to  the  slave-trade,  it  was  the  Ring  of  the  Netherlands   ceded  to 

neceasaiy  to  adopt  severer  measures,  and  Great  Britain  all  his  possessions  and  rights 

a  subsequent  law  pronounced  sentence  of  on  the  main-land  or  India,  especially  the 

forfeiture  against  all  the  vessels  concerned  city  and  fortress  of  Malacca,  vnth  its  ap- 

in  this  trade,  and  threatened  the  principal  purtenanees ;  he  promised  never  to  make 

participators  in  it  with  fines  and  hard  la-  settlements  in  future  on  the  peninsula  of 

.                bor,  and  their  accomplices  with  incarcera-  Malacca,  nor  to  conclude  any  treaty  with 

tion ;  a  prohibition  was  also  placed  on  the  the  native  princes ;  at  the  same  time,  he 

importation,  hitherto  allowed,  of  slaves  renounced  all  intention  to  prevent  the  oe- 

into  ^e  Dutch  colonies  from  other  parts  cupation  of  the  island  of  Smcapore  (q.  v.) 

(e.  g.  Brazilj,  where  their  direct  introduc-  on  the  part  of  the  British.    On  the  other 

tion  from  Ainca  is  still  permitted.    While  hand,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ceded  to 

"the  Netherlandish  government  yielded  in  the  Netherlands  the  factory  and  fortress 

these  matters  to  the  request  of  the  Brit-  of  Marlborough,  vnth  all  the  British  pos- 

irii,the  difierences,  produced  by  the  com-  sessions  (presidency  of  Bencoolen)  on  the 

menual  rivalship  of  the  two  states  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.    He  promised  never  to 

E^urt   Indies,   were    amicably    adjusted,  make  any  settiement  on  that  island,  nor 

The  Dutch  were  reinstated  in  the  pos-  enter  into  any  treaty   vnth   the   native 

session  of  their  colonies,  such  as  they  had  princes.    He,  moreover,  renounced  all  m- 

it  in  1803.    At  that  time  they  held  do-  tention  of  preventing  the  occupation  of  the 

minion  over  the  sultan  of  Palembang  and  island  of  Billeton  and  its  appurtenances  on 

Banca.     In  1814,  the  island  of  Banca,  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  and  he  promised 

with  fliU  sovereignty,  was  ceded  by  Britain  never  to  establish  British  settlements  on  the 

to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  an  in-  Carimon  islands,  or  on  the  islands  of  Bat- 

demnification  for  Cochin;   but,   during  tam,Bintanff,Lingin,  or  any  other  south  of 

the  British  rule  on  Java,  the  governor  the  straits  of  Sincapore.  Neither  party  viras 

there  had  acknowledged  the  independ-  to  resign  the  above-mentioned  territories 

ence  of  the  sultan  in  a  treaty  made  in  to  any  other  power,  and,  in  case  one  party 

1812 ;  the  British  commissioner,  in  making  should  abandon  these  territories,  the  other 

the  transfer,  therefore,  maintained  that  this  should  immediately  have  the  right  to  take 

ceanon  to  the  Netherlands   could  only  possession  of  them.    The  mutual  surren- 

take  place  on  condition  of  acquiescence  der  took  place  March  1,  1825.    By  this 

in  the  treaties  concluded  in  tne  mean-  treaty,  the  Netheriands  have  remained  in 

while.    But  the  Dutch  government  recov-  excluave  possessiou  of  the  Sunda  islands^ 

end  its  former  supremacy,  by  deciding,  in  and  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Mo- 

1818,  the  contest  of  two  brothere  for  the  luccas,  as  well  as  of  the  spice  trade  with 

digni^  of  sultan  of  Palembang,  roakinff  those  parts ;  and,  aAer  a  short  but  bloody 

die  reinstated  sultan  dependent  on  itself  v^ar,  in  1824,  they  reduced  to  subjection 

and  abolishing  the  code  of  Uws  introduced  the  prince  of  Tanete,  on  the  island  of 

bv  the  British.    The  British  governor  in  Celebes,  who  attempted  to  throw  ofiT  his 

f               Bencoolen  (on  Sumatra),  sir  Thomas  Stam-  allesiance.    In  Europe,  the  state  of  the 

I               lord  Raffles,  immediately  despatched  troops  Netherlands  maintained  its  digni^.  When 

.                to  Palembang,  expelled  the  Dutch  sultan,  the  dey  of  Algiers,  disregarding  the  treaty 

and  estabHahed  his  brother  on  the  throne,  of  1816,  renewed,  in  1824,  under  menace 

The  new  sultan  compelled,  in  Ji^y,  1819,  of  war,  the  old  demands  for  presents,  th6 

Ifae  Dutch  ffarrison  at  Palembang  to  retire  conmiander  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the 

to  the  island  of  Banca,  and  repelled  sev-  Mediterranean,  admiral  Wolterfoeck,  re- 

enl  attacks  of  the  Dutch  in  1819  and  1820.  plied,  that  the  Netherlandish  government 

Not  till  July  1, 1821,  did  the  Batavian  gov-  nad  no  intention  of  gelding  to  the  claims 

emment,  by  means  of  a  superior  force,  suc-^  of  the  dey ;  the  admiral,  at  the  same  time, 

eeedin  restoring  the  sultan  expelled  by  his  demanded,  within  twenty-fi>ur  hours,  an 

brother,  with  the  aid  of  the  British.  They  explicit  declaration;  whether  he  should 

conducted  the  vanquished  sultan  to  Bata-  consider   himself  at  war  with   Altera 

vis,  where  he  was  held  under  supervision.  The  dey,  hereupon  (in  October),  desisted 

But  the  leatored  sultan  left  to  tne  Dutch  wlioU j  flrom  his  demands^  and  signed 
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anew  the  peace  of  1616.  With  respect  to  to  official  accounts  of  the  vear  1820,  die 
the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  Spain  and  kinffdom  (including  Luxembui^)  contain- 
Greece,  the  Netherlands  have  observed  ed  S5,375  square  miles,  with  a  population^ 
the  strictest  neutrality,  so  that,  e.  g.  in  in  1827,  of  6,059,566  inhabitants,  or  2^  to 
1823,  the  Dutch  minister  did  not  leave  the  square  mile.  The  kingdom  (including 
the  king  of  Spain  until  his  arrival  in  Luxemburg  was  bounded  on  die  south 
Seville.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  and  south-west  by  France,  on  the  east  by 
Porte.  The  ambassadors' of  Russia,  Eng-  Germany  (the  Prussian -Rhenish  prov- 
land  and  France,  when  they  left  Constan-  inces  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover),  and 
linople,  in  December,  1827,  placed  the  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  North  sea. 
subjects  of  their  powers  under  the  protec-  It  extended  from  49°  3(y  to  S3P  ASf  N.  lat, 
tion  of  the  Dutch  ambassador.  Natives  of  and  from  2°  3(y  to  7°  2(y  E.  Ion.  Among 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  obliged  to  leave  the  inhabitants  were  upwards  of  1,690,0^ 
their  country  on  account  of  having  shared  Dutch,  145,000  Frieslanders,  300,000  Ger- 
in  its  internal  disturbances,  found  an  asy-  mans,  3,360,500  WaUoons,  or  Belgians^ 
lum  in  the  Netherlands.  (For  the  history  and  80,000  Jews.  Among  the  Christians, 
of  the  Netheriands  subsequent  to  the  Bel-  about  3,414,300  were  Catholics,  1,650,000 
gian  revolution,  we  must  refer  the  read-  Dutch  Reformed,  320,000  Lutherans, 
er  to  the  appendix  to  the  last  volume  115,000  Mennonites,  38,000  Remonstrants, 
of  this  work,  as  the  state  of  the  country  and  other  denomination&  The  face  of 
at  present  is  too  unsettled  to  pnable  us  to  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  veiy  j 
give  tmy  satisfactoiy  account  of  it)  low  in  the  north-west,  where  the  Rhine, 
Gtogrtmhy  and  SkUistics  of  the  ^Tether-  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt  empty  into  the 
iands, — The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  sea.  The  Rhine,  entering  the' Low  Coun- 
consisted,  before  the  late  revolution,  of  the  tries  formerly  at  Schenkenschans,  at  pres- 
seveuteen  provinces  united  under  Charles  ent  by  the  canal  of  Pannerden,  separates 
V,  but  not  altogether  with  the  same  boun-  into  two  branches, — the  Southern,  die 
daries.  The  county  of  Z(itphen  is  united  Waal  (known  as  eariy  as  Csesar's  tiroes 
with  Guelders,  the  lordship  of  Mechlin  under  the  name  of  Vdfudis),  and  the 
with  the  marcravate  of  Antwerp ;  and,  by  Northern  (which  retains  the  name  of  the 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  the  JRhine),  From  the  latter,  a  canal,  con- 
county  of  Artois  was  ceded  to  France,  stnicted  by  the  Roman  general  Drusus,  i 
On  the  other  hand,  Brabant  and  Flanders^  leads  to  the  old  Yssel,  which  proceeds  f 
on  account  of  their  extent,  have  been  di-  from  Munster,  and,  forming  a  junction  * 
vided  into  North  and  South  Brabant,  and  with  this  river,  under  the  general  name  of 
£ast  and  West  Flanders.  The  district  of  the^  Yssd,  enters  the  Zuyder-Zee,  between 
Drenthe,  formerly  pertaining  to  Gronin-  Ziitphen,  Overyssel  and  the  Veluwe. 
gen,  has  become  a  distinct  province.  In  The  Rhine,  flowing  westward,  the  other 
hs  internal  administration,  the  province  of  side  of  Aroheim,  assumes,  at  Wyk  te 
Holland  is  divided  into  two  parts.  South  Duurstede,  the  name  of  Leek.  A  small 
and  North ;  but,  in  relation  to  the  general  stream,  which  is  connected  with  the  Leek 
government,  it  forms  only  one  province,  by  means  of  a  sluice,  there  receives  the 
in  Belgium,  the  French  departmental  name  of  the  Crooked  RJdney  and,  between 
boundaries  have  been  made  the  founda-  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  the  name  of  the 
tion  of  the  provincial  divisions.  The  Rhine,  .  This  was  formerly  the  principal 
provinces  of  tiie  late  kingdom  of  the  mouth,  emptying  into  the  sea  at  Catwyk ; 
Netherlands  are  the  following:  1.  North  but,  after  the  foarful  inundation  in  8G0, 
Brabant  (formerly  Brabant) ;  2.  South  which  probably  threw  up  the  greater  part  k 
Brabant  (formerly  department  of  the  Dyle);  of  the  downs,  had  filled  this  arm  with  \ 
3.  Limburg  (department  of  the  Lower  sand,  the  Lech  received  the  great  volume 
Meuse,  with  a  part  of  the  department  of  of  water,  and  the  Old  Rhine,  as  it  was 
the  Roer) ;  4.  Gruelderiand ;  5.  Liege  called,  became  an  inland  canal,  without 
(deiiartnientoftheOurthe|;  6.  East  Flan-  any  considerable  current  To  drain  the 
ders  (department  of  the  Scneldt) ;  7.  West  circle  of  Rhynhmd  of  its  superfluous  wa- 
Flanders  (department  of  the  Lys);  8.  Hal-  ters,  it  was  contemplated,  more  than  two 
nault  (department  of  Jemappes) ;  9.  Hoi-  centuries  ago,  to  restore  tiie  old  mouth  of 
land;  10.  Zeeland;  11.  Namur  (depart-  the  Rhine  at  Catwyk;  but  this  difficult 
ment  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  with  the  ^undertaking  was  first  commenced  in  1804» 
exception  of  Luxembuiig);  12,  Antwerp  and  succe«fullv  finished  in  three  yeam. 
(department  of  the  two  Nethes) ;  13.  North  of  the  Old  Rhine,  an  arm  of  this 
Unecht ;  14.  Friedand  ;  15.  Overyssel ;  river  flows  into  theZuydeivZee,unde^the 
16.  QrQDiDgeB;  17«  Drenthe.    Acoordmg  name  of  the   Vecht,    After  its  junotioii 
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with  an  arm  of  the  Waal,  the  Meuse  has  and  east  coast  of  this  gulf^  nor  those  of 
the  name  of  ^he  Merwe^  which  receives  Groningen,  Friesland,  Zeeland  and  South 
the  other  arm  of  the  Waal  and  the  Leek,  Honand,  with  the  river  dikes.  In  1816, 
and,  after  branching  out  into  many  outlets,  5,000,000  guilders  were  expended  on  hy- 
and  taking  various  names,  flows  into  the  draulic  works  in  those  countries.  The 
North  sea  at  Briel,  where  it  has  a  consid-  lowest  countries  are  Groninffen,  Friesland, 
erable  breadth.  After  having,  for  almost  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  West  Flanders, 
two  centuries,  been  closed  to  navigation,  From  France,  through  Hainault,  Namur 
by  treaty,  the  Scheldt,  at  Antwerp,  has  and  Luxemburg,  extends  the  forest  of  Ar- 
bome  again,  since  1795,  on  its  broad,  nav-  dennes.  Limburg  also  contains  some 
igable  waters  the  largest  vessels  of  all  na-  hills,  and  Brabant,  with  East  Flanders^ 
tions.  At  Sandvliet,  where  its  breadth  is  several  elevated  forest  regions.  The  mid- 
6000  yard^  it  divides  into  two  arms  (the  die  of  the  Low  Countries  is  a  continuation 
East  and  West  Scheldt),  which  surround  of  the  great  sandy  heaths,  extending  from 
Zeeland,  and  become  aJmost  impercepti-  the  Baltic  to  the  Scheliit,  through  Bran- 
bly  confounded  with  the  North  sea.  The  denburg,  Lunenbeig  and  Westphalia,  in- 
Ems  and  Moselle  also  touch  a  small  part  terrupt^  by  fertile  intervals,  and  then  re- 
of  the  country,  which  is,  moreover,  inter-  suming  iti^  course  through  North  Brabant, 
sected  by  numerous  secondary  rivers,  To  the  south,  the  Ped  and  Kemven  land, 
mostly  navigated  by  boats  drawn  by  consisting  of  heath,  sand  ana  marshy 
hoises  {ttekschuvta),  and  into  which  the  reaches  rar  into  the  former  bishopric  of 
contiguous  Polaar  (low  tracts  of  countiy  Liese.  The  most  fruitful  re^ons  in  grain 
diked  in,  and  rendered  inhabitable  by  are  Flanders,  South  Brabant,  Zeeland  and 
draining)  empty  their  supenSuous  water  Guelderland  ;  in  meadows  and  pasturage, 
by  means  or  hydraulic  machinery.  In  Holland,  Friesland  and  Groningen.  In 
Belgium,  the  canal  from  Mens  to  Cond^  the  more  elevated  regions  in  the  south- 
was  opened  Nov.  27, 1814.  It  connects  east,  and  in  Brabant,  Liege,  East  Flanders, 
Mens  with  the  Scheldt,  and  is  of  impor-  Guelderland,  Utrecht,  Overyssel  and  Gron- 
tance  for  tlie  export  trade  of  the  Nether-  ingen,  the  climate  is  verv  mlubrious.  On 
lands.  The  Noith  canal  is  to  unite  the  the  contrary,  in  West  Flanders,  Zeeland, 
Scheldt  with  the  Rhine,  and  extend  from  Holland  and  Friesland,  the  instability  of 
Antwerp,  through  Venloo  and  Neuas.  the  weather,  the  fogs,  the  stagnant  pools^ 
The  part  which  is  finished  connects  the  the  bad  quality  of  the  water,  and  tlie  con- 
Meuse  and  Scheldt  In  1^5,  the  arm  of  tinual  use  of  fish,  engender  perpetual 
the  sea  called  the  ./frel  Gai  was  closed  by  fevers.  Prior  to  1788,  the  Uniled  T9ether- 
a  dam.    In  1828,  a  navigable  canal  was  in  lands  never  supplied  more  tlian  one  third 

SrogresB  from  the  Meuse  at  Liege  to  the  of  their  consumption  in  grain;  but,  after 
[oseile  at  Wasserbillig,  which  it  was  the  decline  of  commerce  compelled  the 
intended  to  complete  in  six  years.  By  the  inhabitants  to  pay  more  attention  to  agri- 
influx  of  rivers,  especially  of  the  Rhine  culture,  which  has,  besides,  been  very 
and  Meuse,  Guelderland  and  Holland  much  promoted  by  two  societies  for  the 
are  exposed  to  almost  annual  inundations,  improvement  of  husbandry,  the  deficiency 
which,  breaking  through  or  flowing  over  became  comparatively  small.  Since  the 
the  d^ms  of  the  rivers,  or  dikes,  cover  union  of  Belgium,  which,  in  South  Bra- 
whole  tracts  of  country  with  water  and  bant,  Flanders  and  Hainault,  produces 
sand,  t«jd  not  unflnequently  render  them  more  than  a  sufficient  supply  of  excellent 
anfruitfiil  for  a  number  of  years.  Still  wheat,  larse  quantities  have  been  export- 
more  dangerous  to  the  seaboard  provinces  ed  to  EnsTand  and  Spain.  Holland  and 
— ^Holland,  Zeeland,  Friesland  and  Gron-  Overyssel  produce  rye;  Groningen,  oats; 
ingen — is  the  North  sea,  which  is  higher  the  northern  provinces  and  Brabant,  buck- 
than  the  level  of  the  land.  This  danger  is  wheat ;  the  southern  provinces,  particular- 
in  part  diminidiad  by  a  series  of  downs  ly  Flanders  (which  also  produces  flax  of 
ipintn^  90  to  200  feet  high,  extending  superior iiuauty), rape-seed;  Holland, Flan- 
fiom  Dunkirk,  in  French  Fbndeis,  to  the  ders  and  Braliant,  nemp ;  Zeeland,  Flan- 
TexeL  The  rest  of  the  sea-coast  it  is  ders  and  Holland,  madder;  Utrecht  and 
necessary  to  protect  by  means  of  high  and  Guelderland,  and  some  districts  of  Bel^- 
expensive  dikes,  the  maintaining  ofwhich  um,  tobacco.  Fruits  and  vegetables  exist 
in  repair  ak>nff  the  west  coast  of  the  Zuy-  in  abundance  almost  every  where  through- 
der-Zee  and  me  north  coast  of  the  Y,  from  out  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  welt 
Wiringerwaid  to  Beverwyk,  cost,  in  55  watered  sections;  and  garden  seeds  and 
2eaiB(179fi^l788),  18,571,000 guilders.  In  roots  (especially  hyacinth  and  tulip  roots) 
mtt  are  not  included  the  dikes  of  the  south  constitute  a  conm&erable  ardcle  of^  export 
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to  Eoclftiidy  Spam,  FVanee,  Germany,  and  thing  that  pertains  to  the  wants  and  con- 

the  odier  paits  of  the  world.    Wme  is  veniences  of  life.    The  Holland,  and  e»- 

produced  in  Laxembuig,  not  fiur  from  the  pecially  the  Leyden,  woollen  manufikc- 

Moselle,  and  in  Liece.    The  ooiv  wood-  turee^  formerly  so  flourishing,  as  well  as 

lands  are  in  Luxemburg,  Hainault,  lAege  those  cC  Tflboig,  in  Brabant,  have,  in- 

and  Brabant    The  republic  of  Holland  deed,  yeiy  much  declined.    On  the  oth- 

was  very  destitute  of  woods,  which  has  er  hand,  the  manuftctures  of  dotbs  at 

t)een  but  poorly  supplied  by  the  plantation  Venriera^  in  Liege  of  linen,  in  Flanders  of 

of  the  sott  species,  especially  those  from  lace,  gold  and  silver  stuffii,  and  hats,  in 

America.    Amonc  the  productions  of  the  Brabant  of  cambrici^  in  Hainault  the  &- 

animal  kingdom,  me  chief  are  the  Dutch  mous  linen  Ueaching  at  Haarlem,  and  the 

cattle.    In  1803,  there  were  computed  to  Belgic  and  Dutch  dyeinff  establishments 

be  more  than  900^000  head  of  black  cattle,  are  still  prosperous,  and  the  Brabant  lace 

and  700,000  acres  of  pasturage  in  the  Ba-  manufiustoiies  alone  put  many  millions  of 

tavian  n^ublic    Considerate  quantities  guilders  in  circulation.    The  paper,  wool 

of  cattle  are  also  laised  in  Ltmburg,  and  and  saw-mills  of  North  Holland,  the  Hol- 

the  eastern  part  of  Liege.    Friesland,  in  land  smokinff  tobacco,  and  snuff  manuftc- 

particular,  raises  horses  which^are 'rarely  tories,  and  uie  brandy  distilleries  in  the 

equalled  in  size,  strength  and  endurance,  provinces  of  Holland,  brabant  and  Liege, 

Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  bred  in  the  which  are  at  present  as  prosperous  as  they 

sandy  districts  of  Brabant  and  Holland,  ever  were,  togetiier  with  the  tobacco-i;iipe 

especially  on  the  island  of  TezeL    The  manuftctories  at  Gonda,  are  deservinff  of 

breeding  of  swine  is  much  pursued,  and  mention ;  also  the  breweries  in  Brabant 

pork  is  an  important  article  of  subsistence  and  Upper  YsseL    Dutch  commerce  be- 

for  the  lower  classes.    In  the  sandy  plains  gan  to  flourish  in  the  ibuiteenth  century^ 

near  the  sea,  there  are  innumerable  wild  at  Bruces,  in  Flandcss,  but,  at  the  end  of 

rabbits:  other  four-fi>oCed  game  is  scarce  the  firoenth  oentuiy,  left  this  ciQr,  in  tk 

in  the  northern  provinces,  Imt  abundant  in  great  measure,  for  Antwerp^  which  be* 

the  wooded  provinces  of  the  south, — ^ftna-  came  the  fiist  commeroial  place  in  tha 

bant,  Hainault,  Namur  and  Luxemburg,  world.    But  the  devastations  of  the  war 

Wild  and  tame  fowls,  especially  water-  of  independence  with  Spain»  and  the  cap^ 

fowl,  exist  in  great  abundance.    Bees  are  tiire  of  the  city,  in  1565,  drove  the  lichest 

raised  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  merchants  to  the  Dutch  Netheriands,  and 

heaths  in  GueMerland  and  Utrecht    In  especially  to  Amsterdam,   whose   oom* 

Drenthe  are  found  snakes,  but  of  a  harm-  merce,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 

less  kind.    The  fisheries  are  one  of  the  beginning  ofthe  seventeenth  century,  rose 

branches  of  subsistence  in  the  Nether-  to  an  Mnparalleled  height,  firom  which  it 

lands ;  and,  in  1804,  it  was  calculated  that,  declined  somewhat  about  the  close  of  the 

notwithstanding  the  war  with  England,  eighteenth  centuir,  till  the  revolution  of 

20,000  families  derived  subsistence  frdm  1795  inflicted  its  oeath  blow,  and  London, 

them  in  die  United  Netherlands.    The  the  rival  of  Amsteidam,  rose  to  he  queen 

whale  and  herring  fisheiy  seems  to  be  re-  of  the  ocean,  on  the  ruins  of  Dutch  com- 

covering  flom  its  decline.    The  1500  ves-  merce.    Since  181d>  the  commerce  of  the 

sels  cafled  herrvig  huues   employed  in  Netherlands  has  been  much  augmented, 

1601  in  the  herring  fldiery,  had  diminish-  but  it  is  yet  very  fiur  from  its  fonner  extent, 

ed,  in  179&— 1807,  to  30,  but,  in  1818,  had  In  1818,3800  vessels  sailed  from  tiieir  ports, 

increased  again  to  157.  Oysten  and  mus-  In  1626, 1606  vessels,  exclusive  of  coast- 

cles,  used  for  lime,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  era,  entered  tlie  harbor  of  Amsterdam.   In 

fresh  and  salt-water  fish,  exist  in  great  1790,  of  9734  vessels  whichpassed  the 

abundance  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  nu-  sound,2009were  Dutch,  and  3788  Ekiglish; 

merous  riven  and  inland  waters.     Of  in  1796^  of  12,113  vessels  which  pursued 

minerals,  the  northern  provinces  contain,  that  route,  4456  were  finglish,  and  one 

for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  peat,  which  Dutch ;  in  1815,  of  8815  vessels,  2396  were 

is  obtained  in  laige  quantities  in  Holland  English,  and  450  Dutch.  The  commerce  of 

and  Friesland,  together  with  aigillaceous  Belgium  was  destroyed  by  the  decline  of 

earth  and  pipe  clay.     In  the  southern  Antwerp,  and  still  more  by  the  closing  of 

provinces,  Namur,  Hainault,  Liege   and  the  Scheldt ;  and  these  provinces  £ur- 

limbuig,  are  fi>und  iron,  lead  and  copoer,  ished  only  by  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and 

calamine,  sulphur,  fossil  coal,  lime,  marble,  by  the  increase  of  manunctures  in  the  last 

and  mineral  water&    The  Netherlandish  yean  of  the  Austrian  govemmenL    The 

manufiu:tures  are  among  the  most  impor-  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  stipulated  in  the 

tant  in  Europe,  and  furiBsh  almost  eveiy  treaty  of  peace  of  1795,  ana  the  exeftkMM 
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of  the  French  covenimeiit  to  promote  the  Netherlands,  was  established  for  twenty- 
commerce  of  JBelgium  at  the  expense  of  ^e  years.  The  capital  consisted  of 
that  ofHoUand,  were  of  little  avail,  on  ac-  5)000,000  guilders,  divided  into  5000 
count  ofthe  continued  war  with  England,  shares.  Its  principal  business  was  the 
The  treaties  of  Paris  an<^ Vienna,  in  1814  discounting oiconunerdal paper.  In  1*815, 
and  1815,  placed  the  commerdal  rights  of  a  commercial  company  was  chartered  at 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Netheriands  Amsterdam  for  twenty-five  years,  with 
on  an  equal  ibotiilg.  At  the  present  da^,  the  exclusive  ri^^t  of  prosecuting  the  tep 
the  Dutch  are  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  trade  to  China.  The  finances  of  the 
for  a  g^t  part  of  Germany  and  Switzeiv  United  Netherlands  during  the  thirty-two 
land,  in  the  commerce  on  the  Rhine,  years  peace  of  1748 — 80  were  in  so  pros- 
Th^  also  supply  England  (mainly  by  way  perous  a  condition  that  the  public  stocks, 
of  llotterdamj  with  butter,  cheese,  flax,  bearing  interestoftwo  and  a  half  per  cent 
pain  and  madder,  when  their  importation  were  at  an  advance  often  per  cenL  above 
IS  permitted.  In  the  trade  widi  France,  the  nominal  value.  The  war  with  Eng- 
chiefly  through  Antwerp,  the  balance  has  land,  the  internal  troubles  of  1786,  the  war 
been,  on  an  average,  about  13,000,000  with  France,  and  its  peniicious  conse- 
guilders  against  the  Netherlands;  but  the  Quences,  produced  an  annual  deficit  of 
trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  the  nill  8,000,000  guilders,  besides  a  new  debt 
Levant,  is  in  their  fitvor.  The  trade  with  of  23,000,000,  which,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  U.  States  of  North  Amoica  is  pas-  Holland,  was  increased  to  a  fearfiil  extent ; 
sive  on  the  part  of  the  Netherlands.    The  and  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  fivm 

S'd  and  other  commodities  exported  to  1795  to  1804,  increased  fixmi  18  to  34,  and, 
ese  states  cannot  balance  the  tobacco,  subsequently,  to  43,000,000;  so  that,  in 
hides,  &C.,  imported  firom  America.  The  1795 — 1805,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
Dutch  trade  to  the  ESast  and  West  India  cover  the  yeariy  deficit,  to  raise  forty-one 
colonies  has  undergone  ^reat  changes^  per  cent  on  the  capital,  and  fifty-three 
partly  by  the  loss  of  Berfoice,  Demaran  per  cent  on  the  incomes  ofthe  owners  of 
and  Essequibo  (though,  as  fiur  as  concerns  real  estate.  The' consolidation,  in  1798, 
the  trade  with  these  cok>nie&  the  British  of  the  provincial  debts,  which  had  been 
government  has  given  the  Dutch  equal  previously  separated,  had  but  a  slight  in- 
ri^ts  with  its  own  citizens),  partly  by  the  -  nuence  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
decline  of  the  East  India  companv,  and  finances.  More  beneficial  was  the  system 
by  the  fivedomoftrade  to  the  East  Indies,  of  taxation  introduced  in  1805,  by  the 
bestowed  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  king-  pensionary  Schimmelpennink  ;  but  the 
dom  (with  the  exception  of  the  Moluccas  expenditures  of  king  Loiiis,.  who,  in 
and  ofthe  trade  to  Japan,  reserved  to  the  1807—9,  borrowed '9,W)0,000  to  cover  the 
government  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies),  deficit,  in  conjunction  with  the  invasion 
The  liberal  administration  of  Java  has  oc-  ofthe  English,  in  1809,  reduced  the  coun- 
casioned  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  try  to  so  lamentaMe  a  state,  that,  on  its  in- 
of  its  products,  of  which  North  America  corporation  with  the  French  empire,  in 
is  the  chief  recipient  The  former  hicra-  1810^  Napoleon,  by  a  reduction  of  the  na- 
tive contraband  trade  with  Spanish  Amer-  tional  dent  to  one  third,  virtually  declared 
ica,  by  way  of  Curacao,  has  been  anaihi-  it  bankrupt  One  thitd  ofthe  debt  only  was 
lated  by  the  independence  of  that  country;  declared  to  bear  interest;  but  the  other 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  new  resources  ase  two  thirds  were  deferred  {uHgutddej  not 
open^  to  Dutch  trade  in  Brazil,  the  Ha-  bearing  interest).  The  actual  (fferkd^ke) 
vana  and  HaytL  The  inkmd  trade  of  the  debt  bean  an  interest  of  two  and  a  halt 
Netheriandi,  ny  the  interchange  of  various  per  cent  ftt>m  Jan.  1, 1815:  4fl00fi0Q  of 
productions  between  the  northern  and  the  latter  are  to  be  annually  liquidatecL 
southem  provinces,  has  been  highly  im-  and  their  place  supplied  by  as  many  of 
portant  After  Amsterdam,  the  principal  the  firat  The  debt  of  the  mnher  rn>ul>* 
commercial  places  are  Antwerp,  Rotter-  lie  of  Holland  anoounted  to  573,159^530 
dam,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Ostend  and  guilders ;  thedeferred  debt  to  1,719,400,591 ; 
Middlebufg;  the  most  important  ports,  the  whole  ta  9;299;614,131  cuilderB.  The 
Antwerp,  Ostend,  Briel,  Delflshaven,  Austrian  debt  incurred  by  Belgium,  by  an 
Dortrecbt,  Enkhuisen,  Medemblick  and  agreement  of  Oct  11, 1815,  was  fixed  at 
Ziericksee.  There  are  commereial  tribu-  34,406,679  guildeii.  In  consequence  of 
nals  at  Amsterdam,  Groningen,  Middle-  such  a  heavy  debt,  it  was  uecessaiy,  beft>re 
burg,  Rottndam  and  Schied^  April  1,  the  incorporation  of  Belgium,  in  the  first 
1804,  besides  the  old  bank  of  Amsterdam,  yean  of  tlie  regal  sovereignty  (1814),  when 
a  bank  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  trade  had  hardly  begun  to  revive,  to  im- 
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pose  a  tax  of  63,000^000  on  a  population  of  Paria,  of  May  31, 1814,  the  whole  of 
of  1,800,000  men,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  first  and  two  thirds  of  the  last  were 
abject  poverty,  and  on  a  country  of  whose  transferred  to  the  Netherlands ;  so  that, 
surface  &ve  sixteenths  is  covered  with  in  May,  1814,  the  Dutch  navv  contained 
water,  three  sixteenths  is  composed  of  in  all  30  vessels  of  war.  In  the  year 
heaths,  sands,  wastes  and  marshes,  and  1^7,  the  navy  contained  76  sail,  with 
consequently  one  half  only  is  productive  /S296  guna^  among  which  were  14  ships 
of  anv  profit  If,  after  the  incorporation  of  the  line,  22  fligiBites,  8  corvettes,  and  6 
of  Belgium,  we  rate  die  direct  and  indirect  brigs.  The  navy  list  was  composed  of 
taxes  at  56,200,000  guilders,  it  follows  that  270  ofiicers,  a  lieulenant-admiral,  7  vice 
each  individual  in  the  kingdom  of  the  and  8  rear  admirals  (in  Dutch,  Sehovi  by 
Netlierlands  paid  eleven  guilders,  four  nacht),  a  commander  with  the  broad  pen- 
stivers;  accoiding  to  others,  the  tax  for  nant,  28  captains,  48  lieutenant-captains, 
the   year    1819    amounted    to    sixteen  95  first  lieutenants,  and  90  second  lieu- 

Siilders  a  head.  Bv  the  budget  of  1818,  tenants.  Both  in  the  higher  and  the  lowor 
e  expenses  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  ranks,  there  are  many  excellent  officers, 
afiierwards,  however,  diminished,  amount-  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  navigation 
ed  to  74,0PO,0OO  guilders.  Of  this  sum,  and  naval  tacticsi — ^The  army,  exclusive. 
2,600,000  guilders  wefe  appropriated  for  of  the  national  militia  of  25,500  men, 
the  royal  household,  1,170,0(X)  for  the  which,  by  royal  summons,  could  be  at 
high  colleges,  320^000  for  the  department  any  time  increased  to  80 — 100,000  men, 
of  secretary  of  state,  853,000  for  the  de-  amounted,  whh  the  troops  in  the  colonies, 
partment  of  foreign  affiurs,  3,700,000  for  to  49^000  men,  in  68  battalions  of  infantiy, 
the  judiciary  department,  2,000,000  for  the  without  the  depots,  one  resiment  and  11 
home  department,  .«S25,000  for  the  de-  battalions  for  the  East  and  West  ludie^s 
partment  of  Protestant  WQf^hip,  and  4regiment8of  Swiss,  10  garrison  compa- 
1,875,000  for  that  of  the  Catholic,  1,200,000  nies,  a  re^ment  of  Nassau  light  infantry, 
for  the  department  of  education,  the  arts  14  battabons  of  artilleiy,  and  a  corps  of 
and  sciences,  25,000,000  for  the  ministry  light  artillery,  a  battalion  of  pontonicrsi, 
of  finances,  5,500,000  for  the  ministiy  of  miners  and  sappers,  the  corps  of  engi- 
the  marine,  22,000,000  for  the  ministiy  of  neeis,  3  regiments  of  carabineers,  2  regi- 
war,  4,700,000  for  hydraulic  works  (ffa-  ments  of  light  dragoons,  3  regiments  of 
ler«toaf ),  and  1,657,000  for  contingencies,  hussars,  a  regiment  of  carabineer  militia, 
The  revenue  was  derived  from  direct  and  the  mwrichausUe,  On  the  army  list, 
taxes  on  land,  polls,  furniture,  doors,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  bears,  in  the 
windows  and  patents ;  and  indirect,  on  salt,  Netherlands,  the  title  of  prince  of  Waterloo^ 
soap,  wine,  domestic  and  foreign  liquprs,  stood  as  field-marshal,  the  crown-prince 
beer,  vinegar,  peat,  coal,  domestic  grain,  as  general  of  the  cavalry,  prince  Fn&deric 
and  from  me  fees  for  weighing  and  meas-  as  master-general  of  the  ordnance  and 
uring;  and,  moreover,  from  register's  chief  of  the  artilleiy,  Chrisdan,  landgrave 
stamp  and  mortgage  fees,  from  the  taxes  ofHesse-Darmstadt,  as  general  of  infantry, 
on  inheritances,  and  on  wrought  gold  and  28  lieutenaut-senerals,  54  major-generals, 
silver.  The  land  tax  was  levied  accord-  and  21  aids  ofuiekin^^,  and  the  two  princes, 
ing  to  an  assessment  made  in  1805. — ^The  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  6  general 
navy,  which,  in  1652 — ^72,  consisted  of  commands.  ^  The  military  contingent  of 
66 — 150  vessels  of  war  of  all  kinds,  was  the  soutliem  provinces  was  67  men  to  40 
reduced,  iu  1776,  to  25  ships  of  the  line,  furnished  by  the  northern ;  and  the  rela- 
23  frigates,  and  20  smaller  vessels.  In  tive  number  of  their  forc-es  in  the  army 
the  war  of  1781  with  England,  the  num-  was  in  the  proportion  of  3^  to  200.  The 
bor  was  somewhat  increased,  so  that,  in  number  of  superior  officers  from  the  Bi*I- 
1792,  the  navy  again  consisted  of  66  ships  gic  provinces  was  much  less  than  that 
of  the  line  and  frigates,  and  46  smaller  iroin  the  Dutch.  The  officers  and  soU 
vessels.  But,  by  the  resignation  of  a  diers  are  well  paid.  In  no  countiy  is  there 
great  number  of  the  most  imle  navy  offi-  proportionately  so  large  a  number  of  for- 
cers, in  1795,  by  the  immense  losses  in  tifieid  places,  single  fortifications,  and  ex- 
Baldana  bay  and  at  Kamperduin,  and  by  tended  lines  of  defence.  Respecting  the 
the  surrender  of  the  fleet  to  the  English,  repairing  and  maintaining  of  them,  a  con- 
in  September,  1799,  the  navy  wos  again  vention  vt^s  concluded  in  October,  1815, 
almost  totally  annihilated.  Under  the  between  England  and  the  Dutch  mvern- 
French  dominion,  pretty  large  squadrons  ment  England  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
were  stationed  in  the  Nieuwe  Diep  and  pose  her  share  of  the  French  contingenL 
bofore  Antwerp,  of  which,  by  the  treaty  By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  in  the 
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Ardennes,  and  in  Luxemburg,  Arlon,  his  eighteenth  year.  -With  respect  to  the 
Rochefort  and  Dinant,  were  to  he  placed  guardianship  of  a  king  under  age,  if  no 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence ;  Nanuir  and  regulation  has  been  made  on  tlie  subject 
ChanecDi,  changed  into  fortresses  of  the  by  his  predecessor,  and  with  respect  to 
first  rank,  were-  intended,  with  Philippe-  the  I'egency,  arrangements  are  made  by 
ville  and  Marienbuig,  to  defend  the  Me  use  the  states-general;  and,  till  they  do  so, 
and  Sambre;  and  Beaumont,  Chimay,  the  council  of  state  exercises  the  supreme 
Mons,  Ath,  Doomick,  Cortryk,  Mcniu,  power.  The  states-general  consist  of 
Ypres,  Fumes  and  Ostend,  were  to  com-  two  chambers.  The  members  of  the  first, 
plete  this  line  of  defence.  Between  1815  *  who  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  king, 
and  the  end  of  1825,  these  works  cost  and  must  he  at  least  forty  years  old,  could 
96,000j000  francs,  60,000,000  fituics  of  not  be  in  number  more  than  axty,  nor  less 
which  were  firom  the  French  contingent,  than  forty.  The  second  chamber  con- 
and  £2,000,000  sterling  from  Great  Brit-  sisted  of  110  members,  chosen  by  the  pro- 
ain.  One  hundred  millions  were  still  vincial  estates,  which  are  composed  of  the 
wanted  to  complete  them.  For  these  three  estates  of  the  nobility,  citizens,  „and 
works,  2000  cannons  and  6000  artillerists  landed  interest  The  period  of  ofiice  of 
were  necessary. — ^The  foreign  possessions  one  third  expires  every  year,  but  they  can 
of  the  Netherlands  are,  1.  in  Asia,  the  be  immediately  reelected.  Foreli^Ui^, 
island  of  Java  (partly  under  tlie  direct  liesides  an  age  of  at  least  thirty  years,  it  is 
government  of  native  princes,  tributary  to  requisite  that  the  person  to  be  chosen 
the  Netherlands^ ;  the  Molucca  islands,  should  be  settled  in  tlie  province  which 
standing  under  tne  feneral  government  at  appoints  him,  and  be  related  to  no  mem- 
Batavia,  and  divided  into  the  three  gov-  her  of  the  assembly  nearer  than  in  the 
emments  of  Ambojna,  Banda  and  Ter-  third  degree.  The  ministers  of  state  have 
nate  (the  value  of  which  has  been  much  a  seat  in  both  chambers,  either  as  minis- 
diminished  once  the  transplantation  of  the  ters  (in  which  case,  they  have  onlv  a  ri^ht 
nutmeg  and  clove  trees  by  the  Enf^i,  to  advise),  or  as  membere.  The  king 
and  the  loss  caused  thereby  of  the  Dutch  sends  his  propoationB  to  the  second  chani- 
monopoly) ;  Macassar,  on  Celebes,  Palem-  her,  which  transmits  these  for  ratification 
badg,  on  Sumatra.  New  factories  have  to  the  first  The  states-jgeneral  have  the 
been  established  at  Borneo,  on  account  of  right  of  making  proposals  to  the  king^  in 
the  gold  mines.  The  colonies  in  Asia  which  case  the  opening  of  the  motion  be- 
amount  to  85,500  square  miles,  with  longs  to  the  second  chamber.  If  a  pro- 
6,561,700  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  posed  law  is  rejected,  the  plan  of  it  is 
52,700  whites,  and  8800  slaves.  2.  In  never  published,  but  withdrawn.  The 
Afirica,  100  square  miles,  \rith  15,000  in-  king  exercises  aU  acts  of  sovereignty,  after 
habitant8,among  whom  are  14,700 slaves:  the  matters  have  been  submitted  to  the 
inl3  fortresses  and  commercial  settlements  deliberation  of  the  council  of  state,  which 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  among  which  are  consists  of  at  most  twenty-four  ordinary 
St  Georse  del  Mina  and  Nassau.  3.  In  members,  who,  as  fiir  as  ixacticable,  must 
America,  10/^  square  miles^  90,000  in-  be  taken  firom  all  the  provinces.  With 
habitants,  among  whom  are  5800  whites,  respect  to  the  members  extraordinary, 
and  77,^200  slaves, — ^the  colony  of  Surinam  every  thing  is  left  at  the  option  of  the 
(q.  v.),  and  the  West  India  islands  of  On-  king.  The  king  decides,  ana  announces 
ra9ao,  St.  Eusta^  and  St  Martin.  All  his  decision  to  the  minister  of  state.  He 
the  colonies  together  form  958,000  square  appoints  and  dismisses  the  members  of  the 
miles,  with  6,666,700  inhabitants.— -By  the  state  council  and  the  ministers.  To  him 
Ororukod  of  Aug.  24, 1815,  the  kingdom  exclusively  belongs  the  management  of 
was  declared  a  limited  constitutional  the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions.  He 
monarchy,  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  declares  war,  concludes  peace,  ratifies 
house  of'  Orange-Nassau.  The  king  can  treaties ;  but,  without  the  consent  of  tlie 
wear  no  foreign  crown.  He  enjoyed  an  states-general,  he  cannot,  in  time  of 
annual  income  of  2,400,000  Dutch  guil-  peace,  dispose  of  or  exchange  any  iute- 
ders  fitmn  the  state  treasury.  His  resi-  grnl  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  colo- 
denoes  were  at  the  Hague  and  at  Brus-  nies.  The  king  appoints  and  recalls  am- 
seta.  The  crown-prince  bears  the  title  basseadors  and  consuls,  commands  the  fleet 
of  jninee  ofOrangt^  and,  afiier  the  com-  and  army,  appoints  and  removes  officers; 
pletion  of  his  eighteenth  year,  enjoyed  an  but  whatever  relates  to  peace  and  war, 
annual  income  of  100,000  guilders,  which  must  be  communicated  to  the  states^gen- 
was  doubled  after  his  marriage.  The  eial.  He  has  the  supreme  management 
king  beoomes  of  age  on  the  completion  of  of  the  public  finances^  and  haa  ih»  right 
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of  catuiog  coins  to  be  struck  with  bis  im-  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  tlie 
age.  Hfe  can  gituit  [Mitents  of  nobility,  promotion  of  intelligence ;  but  eveiy  one 
and  found  orders  of  knighthood.  With-  is  always  reqwnsibie  to  society  or  individ- 
out  his  permission,  no  subject  can  receive  uals,  as  fiur  as  their  right  may  have  been 
any  order,  title  or  di|pity  from  any  for-  violated,  lor  whatever  he  writes,  prints, 
eign  prince.  In  him  is  vested  the  pardon-  publishes  or  disseminates.  Reelecting 
ing  power.  In  his  name  alone  is  iustice  alterations  ol^  and  additions  to,  the  consti- 
administered.  Every  arrest  made  oy  the  tution,  the  second  chamber  can  never  de- 
police  must  be  immediately  reported  to  Hberate  except  when  two  thirds  of  the 
the  local  judge,  and  the  arrested  person  members  are  present,  and  can  adopt  reso- 
be  brought  before  him  within  three  days,  lutions  on  these  subiects  onlv  by  a  major- 
All  civil  sentences  must  contain  the  ity .  of  three  fourths  of  those  present, 
grounds  of  decision.  Each  province  has  Durin|^  a  regency,  no  alterations  can  be 
a  court  of  justice,  a  criminal  and  civil  made  in  the  constitution  or  order  of  suc- 
court  To  each  individual  is  secured  full  cession.  All  the  alterations  or  additions 
fireedoni  of  religious  opinion,  and  all  reli-  virhich  are  resolved  upon  by  the  king  and 
gious  denominations  enjojr  eaual  protec-  states-general,  in  regard  to  the  constitution, 
tion,  equal  civil  and  pohtical  privile^pes,  must  be  solemnly  procliumed,  and  annex- 
aiid  have  equal  claims  to  all  dignities,  ed  to  the  instrument  The  title  of  the 
offices  and  employments.  All  kinds  of  monarch  runs,~4mBr  of  (he  JSTtthtdandij 
divine  worship  are  allowed  which  do  not  prince  qf  Orange-Jvoisauy  grand-duke  of 
interiere  with  the  pubUc  order  and  securi-  JUaemburg, 

ty.  To  the  teachers  of  all  religious  de-  ^Admim$traiion.  In  the  king  is  vested 
nominations,  their  former  provision  is  se-  the  whole  executive  power,  and  on  him 
cured,  and  to  those  wlio  have  no  sufficient  depends  the  management  of  all  state  mat- 
income,  it  may  be  allowed  or  increased  tars.  He  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  state, 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  king  takes  conosting  of  the  first  president  of  the  first 
care  that  no  subject  shall  be  interrupted  court  of  justice,  or  of  the  supreme  council 
in  the  free  exercise  of  divine  worship,  se-  of  the  Netherhmds,  as  minister  of  justice, 
cured  to  him  by  the  constitution,  but,  at  of  the  vice-prendent  of  tlie  council  of  state 
the  same  time,  that  all  denominations  shall  (the  king,  by  the  constitution,  being  re- 
keep  within  the  Umits  of  obedience  to  the  garded  as  the  president  of  it),  of  the  heads 
laws  of  tlie  state.  No  taxes  can  be  im-  of  the  various  departments  of  war,  of 
posed  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury,  ex-  state,  of  trade,  and  of  colonial  afiSurs,  &c. 
cept  by  law,  and,  in  assessing  them,  no  These  ofiicers  form,  together,  the  privy 
privileges  are  allowed.  Foreign  troops  cabinet  of  the  monarch.  The  second 
can  be  taken  into  service  only  after  con-  highest  authority,  to  whose  discussion  all 
sulfation  between  tlie  king  and  the  states-  laws  and  regulations  must  be  submitted,  is 
general.  Of  the  national  mihtia,  the  fiflh  the  council  of  state,  whose  qualifications 
part  is  disbanded  in  time  of  peace.  It  are  defined  in  the  constitution.  A  sepa- 
can  in  no  case  be  sent  to  the  colonies,  and  rate  commission  of  three  or  four  of  its 
not  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  king-  Catholic  members  superintendednhe  wor- 
dom,  without  the  consent  of  the  states-  ship  and  privileges  .of  the  Belgic  church, 
general,  and  even  then  only  in  case  of  In  the  late  Belgic  provinces,  nearly  the 
emergency,  or  when,  in  changes  of  gar-  whole  population  consists  of  Catholics.  In 
risons,  the  shortest  route  passes  over  a  the  Dutch  provinces,  the  Calvinists  coo- 
foreign  territoiy.  All  expenditures  for  the  stitute  four  sevenths,  the  Catholics  two 
troop  of  the  kingdom  are  paid  from  the  sevenths,  of  the  population:  the  remainder 
public  treasury.  The  quartering  and  consists  of  Lutherans,  Remonstrants,  Jan- 
maintaihing  the  soldiera,  the  transports  senists,  AnahaptistB,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  supplies,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  Portuguese  and  (so  called)  Hish  German 
be,  for  the  annies  and  fortresses,  cannot  be  J[evir^  which  last  enjoy,  in  tne  Netheriuids, 
imposed  on  one  or  more  inhahjtants  or  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  ecclesiastical 
communities.  If  this  is  done,  in  unfbre-  afibirs  of  the  Calvinists  are  reipilated  by 
seen  cases,  the  government  makes  it  a  coimcils,  whose  representatives  form 
rule  to  indemnify  them.  The  produce  of  classes  (so  called),  of  wiiich  a  certain 
the  toll  on  roads,  bridges  and  locks  is  ex-  number  constitutes  the  synod  of  each 
clusively  appropriated  to  the  repairing  and  province.  The  French,  Walloon,  Eng- 
improvement  of  roads^  bridges,  canals  and  lishand  Scotch  have  their  distinct  regu- 
navigable  rivers.  Every  one  is  fine  to  lations^  (Respecting  the  insiitutkHia  of 
make  known  his  sentiments  and  opinkHis  instruction,  see  the  subsequent  di visions  of 
by  means  of  the  press,  as  a  suitable  organ  this  article,  Langwigej  and  Liitrahatfand 
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Schjools.)  The  code  Napoleon  hafl  sub-  moment,  WaUoon  is  spoken  in  Hainault, 
.sitsed  in  the  Netherlands,  but  a  commission  Brabant^  and  particulany  in  Liece,  though 
has  been  occupied  in  elaborating  a  penal  so  long  united  to  Gennany.  The  dialects 
code,  to  be  followed  by  a  civil.  The  of  the  Low  German,  spoken  in  the  Neth- 
question,  whether  there  shall  be  juries  in  eriands,  maybe  divided  into  five:  1.  the 
criminal  trials,  and  whether  the  proceed-  proper  Dutch,  which,  as  early  as  towards 
ings  shall  be  public,  divided  the  Belgians  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  was  elo- 
and  Dutch ;  the  former  maiutaining  the  vated  to  a  litenuy  lauffuage  in  the  north- 
affirmative,  the  latter  the  negative. — ^ror  a  em  provinces ;  2.  the  (so  called)  Peasant- 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  statistics  of  Frisian  (once  the  Uteraiy  language  of 
this  country,  the  reader  may  consult  Van  Gyebert  Japiz)^  an  idiom  which  is  grad- 
der  Wynckt's  HUhirt  des  TnubUi  des  ua|ly  disappearing;  3.  the  Gelders  dia- 
Pcys'Bas  (2d  ed.), — the  best  woric  on  the  lect,  or  the  (so  calfed)  Lower  Rhenish ;  4. 
period  of  the  French  revolution ;  it  has  the  Groningen  dialect,  to  which  also  be- 
becn  used  by  J.  J.  de  Smet,  in  his  His-  longs  the  l^per  Yssel  dialn^ ;  and,  5.  the 
Unre  de  ia  Beigiqut  (2d  ed.,  Ghent,  1823).  Flemish,  which  has  remained  th^  literanr 
See,  also,  professor  Frederic,  baron  of  language  m  the  southern  provinces^  though 
Reifienberg^i  Regumi  de  VHiBUnrt  de$  much  poorer  than  the  Dutch,  and  over- 
PayS'Bas  (Brussels,  1827,  2  vols.;:  the  loaded  with  all  the  mongrel  words^  of 
History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netheriands,  which  Cooinhert,  Spie«el  and  Hoost  have 
by  Schiller  (which  has  been  translated  purified  the  Dutch.  Kb  to  Belsium,  the 
into  French  by  the  margrave  de  Chateau-  French  sovereignty  there  of  neariy  twenty 
giron  (Paris,  1827, 2  vols.);  J.J. de  Cloet's  years  gready  narrowed  the  bounds  of 
Gtographit  higUmquefphynaue  et  HatiaHque  the  Teutonic  languages,  particulariy  in  the 
du  JBoy.  des  Paya-BoM  it  At  9ta  Colofdes  cities,  and  especildly  in  Brabant     The 

g-ussels,  1822^  2  vols.) ;  the  RMraire  dn  commencement  of  the  independent  devel- 
V.  des  PayS'Bas  (Amsterdam,  1827,  2  opement  of  the  Dutch  language  also 
vob.) ;  and  tlie  Onnmtrcud  Code  of  Ihe  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Ihitcn  litera- 
IRngdom  of  the  Mfftaiands.  ture.  As  early  as  towards  the  end  of 
Lmmaee^  lAUrature  and  Poetry  of  ihe  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the  language  wa» 
J)retiunanM,  The  language  spoken  in  tiiie  already  fixed  by  numerous  tranda- 
nortliem  part  of  the  late  kingdom  of  the  tions  of  the  Bible,  controvenial  wiitingSy 
Netherlands,  and  generally  caSed  l>iil^,  is  poems  and  popular  woiks.  Gansfbrt  and 
derived  from  the  Old  Saxon,  from  whidi  Agricola,  in  Groningen,  were  among  the 
have  also  sprung  the  Ando-Saxon  (of  first  who  distinguished  themselves  as  di- 
which  again  the  English  languaffB  is  a  vines  and  schokrs.  Erasmus,  of  Rotter- 
descendant),  the  Low  German  (Alnier-  dam,  made  fiur  sreater  propTesB.  A  still 
«ffcAMfc^orP2attcfetf(9cA),  and  the  Flemish,  greater  genius,  Hugo  GrDtius,in  the  be- 
The  Flemish  kmguage,  in  its  chief  fea^  ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
tures  and  radical  words,  coincides  with  science,  repressed  during  the  long  strug- 
the  Dutch,  though  it  borrovra  many  words  gle  fi>r  liberty,  began  agam  to  revive,  em- 
from  the  French.  It  differs,  however,  braced,  at  the  same  time,  philology  and 
fiY>m  the  Dutch,  by  a  more  nasal  pronun-  antiouities,  poetiy, '  history,  philosophy, 
ciation,  while  that  of  the  Dutch  is  more  theology,  and  jurisprudence  in  all  its 
guttural.  Thereis,however,  in  theNeth-  branches.  The  nortnem  provinces  were 
eriands,  a  dialect  totally  different  fiK>m  the  long  destitute  of  a  university :  that  of  Lou- 
Dutch  ;  that  is,  the  Walloon,  a  corruption  vain,  in  Brabant,  served  for  all  the  Low 
of  the  French.  In  all  Flanders,  Northern  Countriesaii'til  king  Philip  eetabfished  an- 
Brabant,  and  a  part  of  Soudiem  Brabant,  other  at  Douai  for  his  Walloon  subiectB, 
the  Fksmish  is  the  common  language,  which,  however,after  it  came  under  French 
The  line  of  division  is  in  Brussels,  where  dominion,  declined  rapidly.  But  the  uni- 
the  people  of  the  lower  citv  qseak  Flem-  versity  of  Leyden^  founded  in  1575,  by 
ish,  in  me  upper  city,  WaUoon.  To  the  prince  William  I,  m  order  to  revrard  the 
south  of  Brussels,  in  the  (so  called)  Wal-  patriotism  of  her  citisens,  display^  in  a 
k)on  Brabant,  in  Hainault,  Namur,  Lief^e,  v^ant  resistance  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  part  of  Limburg,  the  Walloon  contin-  soon  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  over 
ues  to  b^  the  popular  kmguage.  It  is  the  whole  united  Netheriands.  Men  like 
worthy  of  remarK,  that,  even  in  Uiat  part  Scaliger,  Lipsius,  Daniel  and  Nicolas  Hein- 
of  Flandera  which  has  been  under  the  nus,  Gronovius,  Van  Bahrie,  Spanheim^ 
French  sceptre  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  others,  in  andent  literature ;  Erpenius 
the  Flemish,  nevertheless,  is  the  popular  and  Golius  in  Arabic ;  Arminius,  Drusius, 
language  as  fitr  as  Dunkirk,  while,  to  this  Ckiooeius,  and  othersi,  hi  divinity;  thetwa 
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Snellius  in  mathematics, — made  this  uni-  ed :  their  native  popular  poetry  is  fine, 
reimty  famous  over  all  Europe.  Univer-  and  other  poetical  productions  are  distin- 
rities  were  also  founded  at  Franeker  in  ffuished  by  power,  fuUneas  and  beautv  of 
1585,  at  Groningen  in  1614,  Utrecht  in  description  and  liuiguage.  From  1640  to 
1696^  and  Harderwyk  in  1647,  and  their  1750,  their  national  theatre  was  particu- 
competition  with  the  university  of  Ley-  lariy  developed,  and  was  carried  to  a  high 
den  was  very  advantageous  to  science,  degree  of  perfection  by  several  poets  of 
Towards  tlie  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  talent.  Until  1750,  the  Dutch  theatre  was 
tury,  Huygens,  Leeuwenhoek,  Zwammer-  much  richer  in  ori^al  pieces  than  the 
dam,  Hartsoeker,  and  others,  distinguish-  German ;  and  the  dramas  of  Van  der  Gon, 
ed  diemselves  in  natural  history  and  as-  Rotgans,  Duyf,  Lescalje,  Benagie  and  De 
tronomy.  New  light  was  shed  on  the  Marre  were  incomparably  more  beautiful 
Oriental,  Greek  and  Dutch  languages ;  than  what  the  period  of  Gottsched  pro- 
also  on  medicine,  after  the  peace  of  duced  in  Germany.  Yet  many  of  those 
Utrecht,  by  men  like  Alb.  Schultens,  1^-  Dutch  plays  are  mere  imitations  of  the 
berius  Hemsterhuis,  Lambert  Ten  Kate  French.  Among  the  poets  who  distin- 
and  Hermann  Boeiiiaave ;  and,  under  a  ffuished  themselves,  are  Jan  van  der  Doos 
series  of  distinguished  men  who  sue-  (Janus  Douza  of  Norwik,  died  1604),  who 
ceeded  them,  these  branches  flourished  is  eminent  as  a  philologist,  historian,  and 
more  than  ever,  particularly  at  Leyden,  Latin  poet,  here,  however,  chiefly  mention- 
which,  during  the  whole  of  the  e^teendi  ed  as  one  of  the  first  who  attempted  poetry 
century,  was  indebted  for  \nany  distin-  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  in  which  Daniel 
guished  professors  to  the  universi^  of  Heinse  of  Ghent  (who  died  1655)  followed 
Franeker.  Utrecht  also  had  its  Wes-  him  with  great  success.  Peter  Cornelius 
seling,  Duker,  Drakenborch  and  Saxe.  van  Hooft  of  Amsterdam  (who  died  16471 
Amonff  the  jurisconsults,  Mathiei,  Hu-  esteemed  for  his  histories  of  king  Henry  Iv, 
ber,  Noot  and  Voet  are  distinguished,  and  Belgium,  and  an  excellent  translation 
The  cultivation  of  the  Dutch  language  of  Tacitus,  was  too  artificial  in  hiB  trage- 
was  especially  promoted  by  grammarians,  dies  and  other  poems,  and  his  language  is 
including,  besides  the  above-mentioned  overloaded ;  but,  in  all  the  poems  of 
Lambert  Ten  Kate,  Sewels,  Zeydehiar,  James  Cats  (q.  v.,  who  died  in  1660), 
Kramer  and  Van  Moerbeek.  Dictionaries  there  breathes  a  true  spirit  of  poetiy,  a 
were  produced  by  Kramer,  Sewels,  Hal-  peculiarserenity,  wisdom,  and  piety.  The 
ma,  Moerbeek,  Weidenbach  and  Weiland.  Dutch  call  him  their  Ovid.  The  poems 
In  philology,  history,  geography,  mathe-  of  Jan  Antonides  van  der  Goes  (who  died 
raatics,  natural  philosophy  and  m^icine,  in  1687]  have  the  reputation  of  correct- 
the  Dutch  have  distinguished  themselves  ness  ana  elegance.  Joost  van  der  Vondel 
in  the  highest  degree  by  talent,  erudition  and  of  Cologne  (who  died  in  1679)  wrote 
diligence,  and  tneir  contributions  to  civil  metrical  translations  of  the  Psalms,  of 
and  public  law  are  veiy  valuable.  The  Virgil  and  Ovid,  satires,  eulogies,  many 
Dutch  have  always  had  men  of  the  first  tra^dies,  and  an  epic  poem,  Adam  and 
distinction  in  ancient  clasdcal  literature.  Lucifer,  and  has  obtained  the  fiune  of  a 
Works  of  this  kind,  however,  cannot  be  classic  poet,  among  the  Dutch.  His  Ian- 
called  a  national  literature,  particularly  if  guage,  if  not  always  correct,  is  nervous 
they  are  written,  as  was  mostiy  the  case  and  rich.  Among  his  tragedies  is  also  a 
with  these,  in  a  foreign  language,  or  by  Maria  Stuart  A  complete  collection  of 
natives  of  foreign  countries.  Among  the  these  tragedies  appeared,  in  1720,  at  Am- 
men  who  shone  at  Leyden,  as  stare  of  the  sterdam,  in  two  volumes.  Constantius 
first  magnitude,  Scaliger  and  Luzac  were  Huffsens  (who  died  in  1687)  is  celebrated 
bom  in  France,  Albinus  in  Dessau,  Vos-  fer  his  epigrams,  James  Westerbann  (who 
sius  in  the  Palatinate,  Gronovius  (propeiv  died  in  1^0)  and  John  Adolphus  Dans 
ly  GrSnkof)  in  Hambui^ ;  Ruhnken  was  (who  died  in  1674)  for  their  erotic  poemsi 
a  Pomeranian,  Vorstiiis  a  native  of  Co-  Among  the  poets  distinguished  for  their 
logne,  and  the  great  philologist  Wytten-  mirthful  vein  are  John  van  der  Veen 
bach  was  a  Swiss.  The  national  literature,  (who  died  1660)  and  John  Decker  (wh^ 
property  speaking,  of  the  Dutch,  is  defi-  died  1664.)  Luke  Rotgans  of  Amster- 
cient  in  onginality,  because  mostiy  form-  dam  (who  died  in  1710)  formed  himself 
ed  on  the  model  of  the  Germans,  English  on  the  model  of  die  ancient  classics,  and 
and  French ;  yet  they  have  produced  his  epic  poem  William  HI,  as  well  as  his 
works  which  need  not  shun  a  comparison  tragedies,  prove  sufficientiy  what  models 
with  those  of  other  countries.  In  the  he  strove  to  imitate.  Jan  van  liroeckhuy- 
oeventeenth  century,  th&r  poetry  flourish-  zen  of  Amsterdam  (who  died  1707)^  oele- 
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hreted  as  a  critic  and  a  Latin  poet,  left  foundation  of  the  Atheneunis  at  Brussek 
also,  in  the  Dutch  language,  odes,  idyfe  and  Liege,  Gheut  and  Bniges,  could  not 
and  other  poems.  The  lyric  poems  of  banish  Sie  spirit  of  darkness,  which,  as 
Arnold  Moonen  and  the  idyls  of  WeUe-  late  as  in  1814,  may  be  thought  to  have 
kens  should  not  be  foigotten.  Hubert  appeared  in  tlie  joy  with  which  the  res- 
Comeliszoon  Poot  of  Abtwout,  near  Delft  tomtioil  of  the  Jesuits  was  received.  Yet 
(who  died  in  1733),  was  a  talented,  natu-  there  were,  in  the  southern  provinces,  as 
ral  poet  Adrian  van  der  Vliet,  who,  be-  well  as  in  the  northern,  numerous  insdtu- 
sides  biblical  poems,  wrote  a  poem, — The  tions  for  instructioii,  at  Louvain,  Liege, 
Spaniards  in  Rottcidam  (died  in  1780), —  Ghent  Athenaeums  or  ffymnasia  are  found 
Piet  Nieuwland  (who  died  in  1794),  and  also  at  Middleburg,  Breda,  Devetiter,  Fran* 
several  others,  are  much  esteemed.  An  eker,  Harderwyk  and  Amsterdam.  The 
epic  poem,  called  Germonteuf,  appeared  in  kingdom  had,  in  the  year  1825,  3881). 
1780,  by  an  anon  vmous  authoress.  Besides  schools,  with  383,970  pupils,  and  75,648 
these,  we  should  mention,  among  the  el-  schools  for  the  poor,  and  primary  schools. 
der  poets,  Burmann,  SmitB ;  and,  among  The  six  universities  contained  2636  stu- 
the  modem, Hieronymus  de  Bosch,  Theod.  dents ;  Louvain  had  the  most  (580).  The 
van  Kooten,  Klljn,  Kleinhofi^  Kaldeu-  northern  provinces  had  the  advantage,  in 
bach,  Bellamy,  Nieuwland,  Feitli  (q.  v.,  gymnasia  and  schools,  over  the  soutliem 
who  died  in  1834),  Bilderdyk  (q.  v.),  Hel-  provinces.  In  Flanders  the  gynmasia 
mers,  Spandow,  Van  Hall,  ToUens,  Kll-  flourish  least  Among  the  institutions  for 
mors  (died  in  1813),  Kinker,  Witsen,  instruction  ou^ht  to  be  mentioned  the  ar- 
G^sbeek,  and  the  Portuguese  Jew  DacosUt  tillery  and  engineer  school  of  the  kingdom, 
Bdderdyk,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  schqlar  the  military  school  at  Delft,  the  institution 
of  the  first  rank.  Even  from  these  short  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Grroningen,  the 
notices  it  will  appear,  that  much  effort  has  school  for  naval  architecture  at  ^twerpi 
lieen  made  to  adapt  the  language  toele-  the  schools  of  navigation  at  Antwerp,  Am- 
vated  purposes;  and  these  efforts  have  sterdam  and  Helvoetsluys.  Other  scientific 
been  crowned  with  much  success.  No  institutions  are,  the  museum  at  Amster- 
nation  has  so  good  a  translation  of  Klop-  dam  (a  collection  of  pictures,  drawings, 
8tock*s  Messiah  as  the  Dutch  translation  woi^s  of  sculpture,  gems  and  antiquities, 
by  Groeneveld  (Amsterdam,  1784  lb  1791,  and  a  public  library):  the  Netherlandish 
2  vols.),  in  hexameters.  The  prose  of  the  institute  for  sciences  and  arts  (JV*e<&r2aficbc4 
Dutch  has,  it  is  true,  little  euphony  and  hutihU  van  Jfetenschappen,  LetUrkunde 
elegance,  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  express  en  schocne  Kunsten),  divided  into  four 
practical  truths  in  a  simpK  and  popular  classes ;  1.  of  sciehces ;  2.  of  language ; 
manner.  The  Dutch  prose  would,  un-  3.  literature  and  poetry;  4.  history  and 
doubtedly,  have  acquired  creater  perfec-  antiquiues,  and  of  fine  arts.  At  Leyden 
tion,  if  their  philosophical  and  other  writers  there  are  public  libraiies,  anatomical,  sur- 
had  not  often  made  use  of  a  foreign  Ian-  gical,  mathematical  and  philosophical 
guage.  Erasmus,  Lipeius,  Grotius,  Wyt-  collections:  at  Haarlem,  the  society  of  the 
tenmch,  and  others,  wrote  in  Latin,  and  sciences  (fouaded  in  1752),  Teylers  fbun- 
Francis  Hemsterhuys,  that  amiable  So-  dation  for  the  promotion  of  theology,  and 
cratic  philosopher  und  tasteful  and  inge-  some  other  kindred  branches;  and  an  ag- 
nious  writer,  in  French.  As  with  philoso-  ricultural  society  (HoUamUche  HuisfumJk- 
phy,  so  also  with  history.  The  Dutch  l^ke  MaaUchappy) :  at  Groningen,  the 
prose  must  gain  by  translations  from  for-  society  pro  excoUndo  jure  palruBj  and 
eign  languages,  which  are  very  numerous  many  other  societies.  Thus  Amheim, 
in  modem  times.  The  sciences  have  ZCitphen,  Beraen-op-Zoom,  Utrecht,  Am- 
flourisbed  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  sterdam,  Enkhuvzen  (where  a  society  ex- 
kept  pace  with^the  progress  of  the  times ;  ists,  established  by  the  minister  Jan  Nieu- 
but  tliis  is  not  the  case  in  the  southern  wenhuyzen,  for  the  education  and  im- 
provinces.  Instruction  in  the  university  provement  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
of  Louvain  has  not  advanced  with  the  which,  in  1810,  contained  8000  members), 
time;  it  has  adhered  to  the  dead  forms  of  Ziericksee,  Breda,  Luxemburg, Maestricht, 
the   middle   ages.    In    this   the   conse^  Liege,  Brussels,  Grhent,  &c.,  contain  nu- 

Suences  of  the  Spanish  tyranny,  which  merous  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
readed  the  light,  have  been  manifested,  learning,  or  for  practical  purposes.  Of 
and  several  improvements  intended  by  the  transactions  of  the  aoademv  *of  ad- 
Joseph  II  were  openly  resisted.  The  ences  and  arts  in  Batavia  (founded  mora 
abolition  of  ftie  university  at  Louvain,  than  fift^  years  agol  the  tenth  volume  ap- 
duiing  tha  French  government,  and  the  peared  m  1825.    The  clergy  of  Holland 
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are  un&vorably  distinguished  by  a  spirit  Neefa,  the  fiunous  church  painter;  David 
of  intolerance,  particularly  the  Calvimsts;  Teiiiers,  &ther  and  son^  who,  in  repre- 
and  the  inost  intolerant  are  ^nerally  the  sendng  companies  of  peasants^  guard- 
most  esteemed.  Hiere  are,  mdeed,  hon-  rooms,  tap-houses,  and  all  kinds  of  low 
oraMe  ezceptjons,  but  such  individuals  are  life,  haye  hardly  then-  equal ;  Ganiar  de 
mostly  kept  silent  by  the  fear  of  persecu-  Grayer  (bora  1582),  who  approaches,  in 
tion.  It  is  still  worse  with  the  Catholic  the  expresrion  and  oolorinff  of  his  histori- 
priests  in  Belgium.  Part  of  the  Lutheran  cal  paintings,  to  Rubens ;  Gerard  Segen, 
clergy,  however,  are  enlightened  men.  distmguished  as  a  historical  painter ;  his 
The  most  tcrferant  spirit,  and  the  greatest  brother  Daniel,  ftmous  for  flower  and  in- 
ahare  of  knowledge  to  be  found  among  sect  pieces.  James  Jcradaens  (bom  1594), 
the  Dutch  clergy,  fall  to  the  share  of  the  however,  excelled  all  those  who  made  Ru- 
Remonstrants  and  Mennonites ;  but,  for  bens  their  model  Abraham  Janssen,  and 
this  very  reoson.  they  are  hated  and  de-  his  pupil  Theodore  Rombouis  (creater 
spised  by  their  brethren.  The  study  of  than  his  teacher)  equal  Rubens  in  cmoring, 
law, and  general  jurisprudence  is  in  a  but  not  in  conception.  The  industrious 
flourishing  condition.  The  judses  and  Luke  van  Uden  executed  the  landscapes 
lawyera  have  a  high  character..  Medicine  for  Rubens^  paintingB ;  and  his  views  of 
is  well  cultivated ;  but  intellectual  philoso-  the  sky  at  davm  are  worthy  die  study  of 
phy  is  in  an  exceedingly  backward  state,  ev^  artist  Andiony  van  Dyk  (bmii 
Even  now,  there  are  many  who  adhere  to  1599)  obtained  the  name  of  the  ibti^  ^ 
the  Cartesian  system.  In  mechanics  and  pcrirmt  pamien.  He  excelled  Rubens  in 
hydraulics,  the  Dutch  are  well  known  to  conectness  and  beauty  of  forms.  Coroe- 
excel.  lius  SchAt,  for  whom  John  WUdens  often 
J^TdherUmdiah  School  of  Pahdera  in-  painted  the  landscapes,  disdnguished  him- 
dudes  all  the  painten  in  the  Netheriands  self  as  a  historical  painter ;  Adrian  Brou- 
who,  since  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  wer  acquired  fame  by  his  excellent  rerae- 
centuries,  have  pursued  their  art  in  a  s^le  sentations  of  scenes  fiom  common  life ; 
peculiar  to  that  country.  It  is  divided  John  van  derMeer  by  his  pastoral  pieces; 
into  the  Dutch  and  the  Hemuh  schools.  Anthony  Francis  van  der  Meulen  by  his 
The  Flemish  school  was  founded  by  John  batde  pieces;  Francis  and  John  Milet, 
van  Eyk  (q.  v.)  (bora  at  Maase^k,  in  the  father  and  son,  by  their  landscapes.  Be- 
fourteenth  century),  and  is  distinguished  sides  these,  we  might  mention  tne  names 
by  a  brilliant  coloring;  magic  emct  of  of  John  Bol,Wence8laus  Koebeiger,Henry 
the  ckUmh9Cwro ;  carefully  labored,  though  Goltzius,  Henry  van  Balen,  Francis  Hals, 
often  tasteless  drawing;  a  sdrong,  yet  nSlu-  William  Nieuwland,  James  Fouqui^res, 
ral  expression,  and  Boldness  in  compon-  Philip  de  Champagne,  Erasmus  Quellin, 
tion.  To  this  school  belonff  Francis  rlo-  AbraJiam  Diepenbeck,  Theod.  van  Thul- 
lis  (bora  1590,  died  1570),  culed  the  Flem-  den,  John  Goeimar,  James  of  Artois,  Bo- 
ish  Rofhad ;  John  Stradanus  (de  Straet),  newent  Peters,  David  Kickaert,  Gonzalez 
ofBrages  (bora  1596),  who  painted  histor-  Coques,  Peter  Boel,  Samuel  van  Hoog- 
ical  pieces  and  hunting  sceces ;  Mart,  de  straaten,  John  Bapt  M onoyer,  Abraham 
Voe  (bora  1530);  Sprenger  (born  1546);  Genoek^  Gerard  Lairesse,'  Araold  von 
Peter  aqd  Francis  Porbus,  father  and  son ;  Vuez,  John  Francis  van  Bloemann,  John 
Ueniy  Steen  wyk,  the  painter  of  perspec-  van  Clee^  Pet  Eykens,  Richard  van  Orley, 
tive  (bora  1550) ;  DionysiusCalvart  (q.  v.);  Louis  Deyster,  Nicolas  Largilli^  Veron- 
the  brothen  Paul  and  Matthew  Bril ;  Van  dael,Robert  vanOudenaerd^ohnAmhony 
Ort  (bora  1557) ;  Peter  Breughel,  and  bis  vander  Leepe,CasparVerbr&gen,  John  van 
son  John ;  Roland  Savery,  of  Courtray  Bredaw — ^The  Dutch  school  is  distinguisfa- 
(bora  in  1576).  After  all  these  came  Peter  ed  for  a  fiiithful  copying  of  nature,  great 
Paul  Rubens,  the  boldest  painter  of  mod-  finish,  good  Maro-^acuroj  and  skilful  dis- 
era  times ;  a  man  of  inexnaustible  Indus-  position  of  colors,  and  delicate  pencil- 
try,  of  gigantic  imagination  and  power  of  mg;  but  it  is  reproached  widi  choosing 
representation,  to  whom  about  4000  paint-  o&n  ignoble  subjects,  and  with  incorrect- 
ings  are  ascribed.  With  him  the  Flem-  ness  of  drawing.  Its  founder  is  Luke  of 
ish  school  reached  its  acme.  Several  dis-  Leyden  (q.  v.,  lM>ra  1494).  Its  most  prom- 
tinguished  painten  follow :  Francis  Sny-  inent  aztists  are  Octavius  van  Veen,  of 
den  (bora  1579),  whose  hunting  pieces  ex-  Leyden  (bora  1586,  died  16341  who  de- 
cel  all  othera  in  boldness  and  trath ;  Jodo-  serves  mention,  also,  as  the  teacher  of  Ru- 
cus  Momper  (bora  ISS0\  a  landscape  bens.  Abraham  Bloemait(q.v.),  of Goicun^ 
painter,  esteemed  for  his  valleys,  and  the  [died  1647^  painted  historical  subjects, 
distant  views  which  they  present ;  Peter  landscapes  and  animids,  in  good  tsue^ 
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Coneliiis  Poeknbuig^  of  Utrecht  (bom  landscapes  and  animals  with  almost  une- 
1586^diedlG63),  was  peculiarly  happy  in  cjualled  pet&ction.  For  the  repreeeuta- 
painting  small  landscapes,  with  figures,  non  of  the  beautiful  solitudes  of  nature, 
Worthy  pupils  of  his  are  Daniel  Vertange  James Ruisdael  iscelehrated,  and  for  quie^ 
and  John  van  Haensbeige.  John  Wey-  lovely  moonlight  "scenes^  Van  der  Neer. 
nants,  of  Harlem  (bom  1600)  is  distin-  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
niished  as  a  landscape  painter ;  and  John  painteis  that  ever  attempted  to  portray  ua- 
Daniel  de  Heem,  or  Utrecht  (bora  1604  ture.  No  pamter  has  painted  more  deli- 
died  1674^  for  his  fiuthful  imitation  of  cately,  and  with  more  finish,  even  fn  in- 
flowers,  fruits^  caipeta  vases,  &c.  The  affnificant  trifles^  than  Adrian  van  der 
hi^est  place  belongs  to  Rembrandt,  whose  Werf.  The  flower  painter  Peter  van 
masterly  coloriiMr  atones  for  all  his  defects^  Hulst,  of  Dort,  is  not  equal  to  James  van 
and  Hermann  Sachtleben  {ZaehUeevens),  Huysum,  who  is  almost  unrivaUed  in  this 
^o  painted  fine  landscapes.  In  the  department.  We  must  also  mention  Cor- 
delineation  of  common  lifo,  the  follow-  neiius  KeteL  John  van  Ravestein,  John 
iiu^  are  distinguished:  Gerard  Terburtt^  Torrentius,  John  van  Voyen,  Anna  Maria 
of  Zwoll  rbom  1608,  died  1681] ;  in  land-  Schnurmans,  Adrian  van  Ostade,  John 
scapes,  John  Both,  cf  Utrecht  (bom  1610,  Booth,  Bartholomew  van  der  Heist,  Otto 
died  1650) ;  Hermann  Swanevek),  of  Marcellis,  John  Goedaert,  Albert  van  Ev- 
Woerden  (bom  1620,  died  1690).  Aase-  erdingen,HeniyRokes,Geribrandtvanden 
lyn  (bom  1610,  died  1680)  painted  battles,  Eekhout,  Theodore  Helmbreker,  James 
umdM^pee  and  pastoral  piecesy*  with  a  Laveoq,  Henry  VerBchuuring,  Mary  van 
brilliant  coloring  and  a  delicate  penciL  Osterwyk,  William  Kal^  Acuian  van  der 
But  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  painter  Kabel,  Jan  Steen,  Melchior  Hondekoeter, 
who  draws  more  coirecdy,  colors  more  John  van  der  Heyden,  E.  van  der  Neer, 
beautifiilly,  and  distributes  light  more  tra-  John  Glauber,  JoW  van  Huchtenburg, 
lj%  than  Gerhard  Dow,  or  Douw  (bom  Aug.  Terwestein,  John  VeriEoofie,  Come- 
1613,  died  1680).  Peter  van  Laar  was  the  lius  de  Bruyn,  Charies  de  Moor,  Francis 
inventor  of  the  BambocciaU ;  John  Fyt  Peter  Verheyden,  the  two  Honbraken, 
(bom  at  Antwerp,  1625^  was  a  eood  painter  Rachel  Rmsch,  ComeUus  du  Sart,  Frede- 
of  beasts,  birds  and  fruits  ;  Gabriel  Metzu,  ric  Moucheron,  Diedr.  Valkenburg,  Conf- 
wbo  worked  in  the  style  of  Terburg,  nidNoepel,^ohn  deWitt,  and  Comelius 
excelled  him  in  softness  of  peucilinff.  Troost — It  is  remarkable  that,  after  a  long 
The  landscapes  of  Benenberg  of  Utrecnt  decline  of  the  art  of  painting  in  the  Neth- 
are  fiill  of  lifo  and  fiieshness.  Philip  eriands,  it  has  begun  to  floiuish  again  in 
Wouvermaim  (bom  16S0,  died  16681  the  the80uthem,aswellas  northem  provinces 
most  fiimous  painter  of  horses,  produced  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  modem 
battle  and  hunting  pieces,  horse-marketB^  painters,  we  should  mention  Van  Os,  Van 
travellers  and  robmrs ;  and  his  paintincs,  Spaendonk,  Schefifer,  Pienemann,  Hoses, 
of  all  kinds^  are  highly  esteemed.  His  Kuiji^ers,  Ommegang^  Van  Br6e,' Wonder, 
pupil  John  Grifi^  painted  the  beautiful  Scbotels.  Pienemarm^  picture,  the  Bat- 
views  on  the  Rhine.  The  landscapes  of  tie  of  Waterioo  (eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
Anthony  Waterloo,  for  which  Weenix  twenQr-fivehich),wa8bou^ht,by  theking, 
executed  the  figures,  are  sometimes  cold,  for  40,000  guilders,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
but  please  on  account  of  the  accuracy  ing  presented  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
with  which  he  represents  light  plmng  R^pecting  the  living  artists  of  the  Bekic 
through  foliage,  and  the  reflection  of  ob-  school,  iiw>rmation  is  to  be  found  in  me 
jects  in  water.  Berghen  accjuired  the  AnnaUs  du  Salon  de  Gotu^  (18231  The 
name  of  the  Th/Boeriiua  qfpamUrt;  and  reproach  of  an  almost  exclusive  adherence 
perhaps  Paul  Potter  is  the  only  one  who  to  common  reality,  has  been  often  made 
can  oispute  the  superiority  with  him.  to  the  whole  school  of  the  Netheriands, 
Whilst  LudolfBackhuysen painted  storms  but  is  confined  by  some  to  the  Dutch; 
at  sea  with  an  effect  as  trae  as  it  is  terrible,  whilst  the  Flemish  school,  they  say,  in  its 
Francis  Mieris  distinguished  himself  by  more  elevated  productions,  has  striven  to 
fine  and  accurate  representations  of  many  represent  a  nobler  nature.  The  chief 
domestic  subjects^  and  John  Peter  Slin^  Question  in  painting,  however,  is  not  what 
land  was  hardly  more  accurate.  Godwsy  me  artist  attempts,  but  what  he  accom- 
Schalken,  of  Dor^  has  not  yet  been  ex-  plisbes ;  and,  if  George  Forster  m  ri^t  ui 
ceiled  in  the  iDummation  of  ni^ht  scenea  sa;^ng  that,  in  the  works  of  the  Flemish 
Excellent  market  scenes,  ammals  and  painters,  we  generally  miss  the  spirit  of 
landscapes  were  painted  bv  Charles  du  the  poet  in  the  beauty  of  the  manual  ex- 
JardiiL     Adrian  van  de  Velde  painted  ecunon,  then  the  Dutch  school  would  de- 
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fMsire  the  prefereaoe,  because,  though  it  been  a  sea  captain,  and  waa  one^of  die 

takes  most  of  its  subjects  from  common  persons  (though  then  70  years  of  old)  to 

reality,  it  often  represents  them  with  a  po-  whom  Colberg  was  greatly  indebted  for 

etic  conception  of  their  character.  It  would  the  honor  of  being  the  only  Prussian  for- 

be  better,  however,  to  describe  them  both  tress  not  taken  by  the  French,  in  1807,  in 

as  deficient  in  ideal  beauty,  but  as  disdn-  spite  of  a  severe  siege.    Nettelbeck  died 

guished,  in  tlie  highest  degree,  for  faithful  in  1824,  aged  86  years.    In  his  old  age  he 

imitation  of  nature.     There  would  still  wrote  his  own  life,  which  appeared  in 

remain  suffic^t  distinction  between  the  Leipnc,  in  3  vols.    It   is   a    work   of 

two  schools.    That  they  both  have  great  much  interest,   and  we  should  like  to 

merit  in  respect  to  the  technical  part  of  the  see  a  good  translatioii  of  it,  as  a  relief 

ait,  has  never  been  doubted ;  and  that  among  the  many  high-flown  fictions  of 

thev.have   greater  merits,   to   a   much  the  day. 

higher    degree    than    is   generally    al-  Nettle  (wfiea) ;  a  genus  of  plants^ 

lowed   them,   will  be   evident   warn   a  consbting   chiefly  of  neglected    weeds, 

carefiil  study.  having  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  and 

Netschbr,  Oaspar,  one  of  the  best  paint-  inconspicuous  flowers,  which  are  dispos^ 
ers  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg,  in  azillaiy  racemes ;  the  fruit  is  a  smaU 
in  1639.  His  fiithet,  John  Netscher,  a  seed,  surrounded  by  a  persistent  calyx; 
sculptor,  died  when  the  subject  of  this  the  flowers  are  moniecious,  or,  in  a  row 
article  was  quite  young.  Uaspar  was  instan(;es,  disecious.  The  species  are  most- 
adopted  by  TuUekens,  a  physician  in  Am-  ly  herbaceous,  and  aie  usually  covered 
heim,  near  Utrecht  He  soon  showed  his  with  extremely  fine,  sharp,  tubular  hairs, 
talent  for  painting,  and,  at  a  later  period,  placed  upon  minute  vesicles,  filled  with 
intended  to  go  to  Italy  to  perfect  himself;  an  acrid  and  caustic  fluid,  which,  by  pres- 
but  he  married  in  Bordeaux,  and  returned  sure,  is  injected  into  the  wounds  causra  by 
to  Holland.  He  settled  at  the  Hague  ;  the  sharp-pointed  hairs.  Hence  arises  the 
and  the  necessity  of  supporting  a  nu-  well-known  stinging  sensation,  when  these 
m^rous  family  obliged  him  to  devote  plants  are  incautiously  handled.  With 
himself  to  portrait  painting ,  and  small  our  species^  this  stingmg  is  of  but'  little 
pieces,  thouffh  his  Death  of  Cleopatra  cons^uence;  but,  in  some  tropical  spe- 
proves  that  he  had  talent  and  inclina-  cies,  it  is  followed  by  exceedingly  painful 
tion  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  higher  and  even  dangerous  eflects.  The  fibre 
branches  of  the  art,  and  to  elevate  himself  of  the  U,  dioica,  a  common  plant  in  waste 
above  his  school.  Even  in  that  point  places,  both  in  Europe  and  the  U.  States, 
which  forms  the  characteristic  excellence  resembles  that  of  the  hemp,  and  may  be 
of  the  Dutch  school, — a  faithful  imitation  obtained  in  the  same  manner:  very  fine 
of  nature,  and  particularly  of  the  materials  cloth  and  paper  have  been  made  from  it, 
of  dress — he  excelled  the  Dutch  painters,  but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  extensively 
The  white  satin  and  velvet,  in  the  drapery  manufactured.  The  natives  of  Kamt- 
of  his  paintings,  and  the  wool  of  his  car-  schatka  make  cordage  and  fishing-tackle 
petB^  aro  true  almost  to  decepdon.  His  fix>m  a  second  species ;  and  it  is  probable, 
touch  is  easy  and  delicate.  His  smaller  that  several  others  may  be  employed  ,fbr 
cabinet  pictures  are  most  highly  valued,  on  similar  purposes.  More  than  120  species 
account  of  their  finish.  In  these  he  rep-  of  nettle  are  known,  of  which  four  or  hve 
resents  groups  of  a  few  gracefully -drawn  only  are  nadves  of  the  U.  States.  Amone 
figures:  he  is  particularly  fond  of  portray-  these  last  is  the  U.pumUa^  or  rich-weed, 
ini^  among  them  one  female  fi^re,  m  remarkable  for  its  smooth  and  semi-trans- 
white  satin.    In  his  historical  paintings,  parent  stem. 

fie  generally  selected  his  subjects  from  Neu  (German  for  neto)  occius  in  a  very 

Roman  history.     He  died  at  the  Ha^e  great  number  of  geographical  names,  like 

in  1684,  and  left  two  sons,  Constannne  the  English  netr,  Greek  tteo,  nea^  Scla- 

ond  Theodore  (called  the  IVenchm4m\  who  vonian  navy,  Russian  nosot  and  novmOf 

were  also  meritorious  painters,  but  much  Spanish  ntievo,  and  the  Danish  and  Swe- 

inferior  to  their  ftither.  dish  tty. 

Nettelbeck,   Joachim   Christian;    a  Neufchatel, Neuchatel (Neuenbiug, 

man  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  or  Welschneuburg),  a  Swiss  canton,  aiM 

his  patriotism,  his  diversified  life  and  per-  sovereign  Prussian  principality,  contains^ 

severance,  exhibiting  an  instance  of  great  with  the  county  of  Wallengin,  52,000  in- 

firmness  and  honesty,    though  th^re  is  habitants,  on  296  square  miles,  and  is 

nothing  brilliant  in  his  career.    He  was  bounded   by   France   and   Switzerland, 

bom  in  Colberg  (q.  v.]^  in  Pomerania,  had  After  various  changes  of  maston^  it  camo 
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into  the  hands  of  the  old  French  ftmOy  niabes  1000  men  to  toe  army  of  the  Swiss 

of  Longueviile,  which  became  extinct  in  confederacy.    (See  SioiizerUm(L^ 

1707,  by  the  death  of  Marv  of  Orleans,  Nedhof,  Theodore,  baron  ot,  kins  of 

duchess  of  Nemounk    The  kmg  of  Prus-  Corsica,  was  descended  from  a  noble  fam- 

sja,  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Orange,  whose  ily  in  Westphalia.    His  father,  a  captain 

daims  to  the  principality  were  acknowl-  in  the  guards  of  the  bishop  of  Miinster, 

edged,  was  then  called  to  tlie  sovereigntv,  died  in  1695.    Theodore  studied  in  the 

by  the  states  of  Neufchateau,  and  his  title  college  of  Jesuits,  at  Munster,  at  a  later 

was  confirmed  by  the  peace,  of  Utrecht.  pericM  at  Cologne,  whence  he  fled  to  the 

In  1806,  Prussia  ceded  it  to  France,  and  Hague,  after  having  killed  a  young  man 

the  emperor  conferred  it  on  marshal  Ber-  of    a    distinguished    family  in   a  duel, 

thier,  afterwards  prince  of  Neufchatel-  Through  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish 

Wagnun.    By  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  was  minister,  he  received  a  lieutenancy  in  a 

lestored,  with  addiaons,  to  Prussia.    The  Spanish    regiment   of  cavalry,    destined 

king  granted  it  a  constitutional  diarter,  to  march  against  the  Moors,  in  Africa, 

dated  from  London  (Jan.  18,  1814),  with  On  account  of  his  good  behavior,  he  wan 

the  privilege  of  forming  a  separate  state,  promoted  to  a  captaincy.    In  a  sally  from 

In  18SS2,  the  principality  was  received  into  the  fortress  of  Oran,  he  was  made  pris- 

the  Swiss  confederacy,  as  the  22d  canton,  oner,  and  was  sent  to  the  dey  of  Algiers, 

and  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  monarchi-  where  he  is  said  to  have  served,  for  18 

cal  government.    Several  ridges  of  the  years,  as  an  interpreter,  and  to  have  been 

Jura  run  throuffh  the  country.    The  lake  employed  in  the  most  secret  transactions, 

of  Neufi^atel  (Neuenburgersee),  28  miles  When  the  Corsicans,  after  several  unsuc- 

lonff   by  8  broad,  is  plentifully  supplied  cessflil  attempts  to  free  themselves  from 

with  fish,   and  communicates  witii  the  the  oppressions  of  Genoa,  resolved,  in 

Rhine.     Grazing  is  extensively  attended  1735,  to  form  a  government  of  their  own, 

to;  wine,  firuits,  hemp  and  flaSc  are  pro-  they  applied  to  the  deys  of  Algiers  and 

duced ;  the  com  raised  is  not  sufiacient  to  Tunis  for  assistance,  who  actually  sent 

supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.    The  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  under  the  com- 

manufiictures  are  more  important;   the  mandof  baron Neuhof,  with  such  military 

principal  are  lace,  cotton  and  clocks;  a  stores  as  the  islanders  needed.    Neuhof 

oonsideraUe  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  was  received  with  great  joy,  and,  in  1796, 

cutlery,  mathematical  and  philosophical  was   crowned  king  of  Corsica    with  a 

instruments,  chintz  and  other  cotton  stufiSs.  wreath  of  laurel.    He  had  silver  and  cop- 

Tbe  fipeedom  and  mildness  of  the  govern-  per  coins  struck,  and  established  an  order 

ment  attract  many  foreigners.    There  are  of  knighthood,  under  the  name  of  the 

about  12,000  watch-mfdiers  here,  whose  Order   of  Deliverance.     In  November, 

instruments   are   used  over  aU  Europe  1736,  he  left  Corsica  in  order  to  obtain 

and   in  America.   (See  Chaux4arF<m(u,)  foreign  assistance,  and  returned,  in  1737, 

The  religion  is  Protestant  (Reformed) ;  with  military  stores,  purchased  with  the 

there  are  two  Catholic  societies.     The  advances  which  some  Dutch  houses  had 

language  is  French ;  but  German  is  also  made  in  consideration  of  the  promise  of 

ejpoken.     Half  of  the  revenue  (150,000  an  advantageous  cofnmerce,  in  olive  oil, 

hvres)  is  applied  to  the  improvement  of  with  the  island.   In  1736,  however,  French 

the  condition  -of  the  countiy  and  to  the  troops  again  reduced  Corsica  under  the 

expenses  of  the  government.    The  capi-  dominion  of  the  Genoese.    Theodore  had 

^,  ^^eufduxtdy  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  been  obliged  to  flee.    In  1741,  when  the 

in  a  beautiful  country,  where  the  noisy  French  retired,  new  troubles  arose;  but 

Seyon  empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Neuf-  Theodore    could   not  maintain    himself 

chateL    The  town  is  not  badly  built,  and  a^^nst  the  Genoese  and  a  Corsicairoppo- 

contains  5600  inhabitants.    It  is  the  centre  sition.  ^He  fled  to  England.    Here  his 

of  the  trade  of  the  principality.    Its  insti-  Dutch  creditors  puivued  him,  and  he  was 

tutions  for  instruction,  and  other  institu-  arrested  for  debt    In  1756,  Horace  Wal- 

tions,  have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  pole  caused  a  subscription  to  be  made  for 

of  perfection,  by  means  of  a  legacy  of  nim,  and  thos  enabled  him  to  make  a  set^ 

3,000,000  guilders,  left  by  Pury,  a  mer-  dement  with  his  creditors.    But  he  died 

obim^  who  was  a  native  of  Neufchatel,  of  grie^  in  December  of  the  same  year, 

but  setQed  at  Lisbon.    Pourtales,  another  At  the  back  of  St  Anne's,  Soho,  in  Lon- 

meichant,  founded  an  hospital  by  a  legacy  don,  is  a  stone,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Or- 

of  700,000  francs,  which  was  much  in-  ford  (WalpNole),  in  1756,  with  the  follow- 

ereased  l^  his  heirs.     Neufchatel  fhr-  ing  inscription : 
VOL.  iz.                     20 
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Near  Uii*  place  is  interred  has,  besides,  composed  many  pieces,  grM 

THEmjORfi,  KfNG  OF  Corsica,  and  small,  among  which  is  die  grand  ope- 

De^mb';  XL,  MDCCLVI.,  «  AJerander ;  also  psahns,  cantams^fc. 

immediately  after  leaving  All  his  compositions  are  distmguished  by 

The    King*s  Bench  Priaon,  their  thoroughness  and  purity. 

By  the  Benefit  of  the  Act  of  fuolveney ;  Neuroloot.     (See  Audonw.) 

Inconsequ^ccofwhich  Neueoses-    (See  Airwnw  ZKwofw.) 

He  retnitered  hxs  Kxnedom  of  Corsica  mr                     •     ^i_                     i_        i*   iu 

FortheUMBo/hScrediorsf  Neustria,   m  the  geography  of  Ae 

middle  ages ;  the  western  kingdom  of  the 

The  grave— great  teacbei^-to  a  level  brings  Franks,  in  the  north  of  France,  so  called 

Heroes  and  beggu^,  gallev-slaves  and  kings !  '^  opposidon  to  AuHrasia  (Austria,  Oes- 

But  Thf.odore  this  moral  learned,  ere  dead ;  ♦«-»;«Lr  ♦u^  «„^*,«  i,;««^^«»  ^^  *ul^.,mw,^ 

Fate  poured  its  lessons  on  his  living  head,  ^^^h  "»«  esaiem  kui^om  of  the  same. 

Bestowed  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread.  The  term  IS  denved  fiom  the  negative 

particle  ne  (not^  and  Austria,  On  the 
Neukomm,  Sigismimd,  a  distinguished  death  of  Clovis  (511),  his  sons  divided  his 
German  composer,  was  bom  July  10,  territories  into  two  parts,  which  received 
1778,  in  Salzburg,  and  showed,  as  early  these  namea  Neustria  lay  between  the 
as  his  sixth  year,  much  talent  for  music  Mouse,  the  Loire,  and  the  ocean.  (See 
In  his  15th  year,  he  was  appointed  organ-  IhtncCj  and  Merovk^ians,) 
ist  of  the  university  in  Salzburg,  where  Nedteks.  (See  SeesJ) 
he  continued  his  studies  with  great  2eaL  NEUTRALmr  (fix>m  the  Latin  neuUr^ 
His  fiither,  teacher  of  calligraphy  in  the  neither)  means,  in  the  law  of  nations, 
university,  took  great  care  of  the  scientific  that  state  of  a  nation  in  which  it  does  not 
and  musical  ^ucation  of  his  sbn.  Mi-  take  part,  directiy  or  indirectly,  in  a  war 
chael  Haydn  instructed  Neukomm  in  between  other  nations.  To  maintain  it- 
composition,  and  often  caused  him  to  act  self  in  this  state,  a  nation  is  often  obliged  to 
for  him  as  first  organist  to  the  court  In  assume  a  threateninff  position,  to  be  able 
his  16th  year,  he  was  appointed  earrepdir  to  repel,  in  case  of  necessity,  every  ag- 
tor  of  the  opera,  at  the  theatre  in  Salzburff,  gression  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  b^ 
on  i^hich  he  resolved  to  make  music  his  ligerents.  Such  neutrality  is  termed  an 
exclusive  profession.  In  1789,  he  went  armed  neutrality.  From  the  state  of  neu- 
to  Vienna,  where  Joseph  Haydn  received  trality  arise  certain  rights  and  obligations 
him  among  his  pupils,  and  treated  him  towards  the  belligerent&  A  neutral  na- 
like  a  son.  Until  1804,  he  remained  in  tion  is  allowed  to  render  any  services  to 
this  situation,  after  which  he  was  ap-  either  of  the  belligerents,  which  do  not 
pointed  chapel-master  and  director  to  the  necessarily^  tend  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
German  opera  in  St.  Petersbuig.  A  se-  onhostiliues.  It  must  not  send  him  troope^ 
vere  disease  obliged  him  to  give  up  this  arms  or  ammunition.  It  cannot  refiise  to 
place.  lu  1807,  he  was  elected  a  mem-  one  what  it  has  allowed  the  other ;  for  in- 
ber  of  the  academy  of  music  at  Stock-  stance,  the  right  of  marching  throuffh  its 
holm,  and,  in  1808,  member  of  the  phil-  territoiy,  sup]Mies  of  provisions,  &c.  vVlth 
harmonic  society  at  Peteraburg.  During  either  of  the  belligerents  the  neutral  nar 
his  residence  in  that  city,  he  brought  for-  tion  has  the  right  to  conclude  treaties,  if 
ward  several  of  his  compositions,  with  thevaienot  intended  to  aid  the  bellignniit 
great  applause  ;  but  he  could  not  be  pre-  in  me  war,  or  do  not  necessarily  presuppose 
vailed  upon  by  his  fiiends,  and  his.  master,  a  war.  As,  however,  in  war,  toroe  m  the 
Jos.  Haydn,  to  publish  any  of  them  until  main  arbiter,  it  is  most  advisaUe  for  a 
1808.  he  then  vrent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  neutral  power  to  eondude  special  treaties 
study  more  attentively  the  higher  stvle  of  neutrality,  in  which  the  rights  and 
of  dramatic  music,  and  thence  to  Rio  duties  of  the  neutral  power  are  settled^ 
Janeiro,  as  composer  to  the  prince  of  Bra-  as  it  mav  be  easily  imagined  that  there 
zil.  In  1834,  he  returned  to  Etirope,  and  will  be  always  many  disputed  points  be» 
lived  with  prince  Talleyrand.  In  1^26^  tween  it  and  the  belligerents.  These 
he  went  to  Italy.  Among  his  chief  doubtftil  points  are  chiefly  the  following : 
works  is  his  grand /cmlana,  for  the  whole  Whether  the  neutral  state  canallow  the  bel* 
orchestra, — a  work  equally  bold  in  con-  ligerents  loans,  conuneroe,  and  even  tb» 
ception  and  perfect  in  execution,  by  which  right  of  enlisting  txoopB ;  what  goods  are  to 
he  struck  out  a  new  path.  Three  others  be  considered  prohibited ;  whether  thej 
followed  this.  Of  his  church  compositions,  can  be  seized ;  whether  a  passage  thitn;^ 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  are  his  its  teiritoiy  is  to  be  permitted  to  the  troops 
Requiem,  his  Stdbat  Mxter,  and  the  can-  of  the  belligerents;  howtheunlawfiiliequi-^ 
tata  Dor  Qjfenmwyen,  by  Tiedge.     He  sitions  of  one  of  the  belligerenis  «ie  to  be 
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<H>posed;  what  security  is  to  be  given  on  PrittBia  was  obliged  to  make  an  ezpbma- 

tnis  account ;  the  compensation  to  be  ren-  tion  respecting  Sie  assistance  which  she 

dered  if  hostilities  are  committed  intheneu-  gave  to  the  Russians,  by  lUlowinff  them  to 

tnd  territory,  &c.    In  maritime  wars,  the  retreat  to  her  territory,  without  disarming 

treatment  of  efR:>cts  of  the  enemy  on  board  them,  and  to  obtain  provision,  &c.,  from 

neutral  veflsels,  or  neutral  efiects  on  board  the  same  quarter,  tne  Prussian  govem- 

a  hostile  vessel,  give  rise  to  very  important  roent  declared  that  it  was  not  in  a  state 

<|ue8tions.    (See  Contraband.)    In  former  of  neutrality-  as  to  the  two  belligerents, 

times,  the  principle  was  pret^  generally  but  in  a  state  of  non-activity.    This  state  • 

admitted,  that  the  ownership  of  Sie  goods  of  non-activity,  however,  allowed  her  to 

on  board  of  the  vessels  was  the  only  point  prevent  the  passage  of  money  sent  finom 

to  be  considered,  and  not  the  property  of  England  to  the  Poles  through  her  territory ; 

the  vessels  themselves.    The  belligerents,  also  to  stop  the  couriers  of  other  powers,^ 

therefore,  seized  merchandise  belonging  and  to  disarm  the  Poles  who  had  entered 

to  the  enemy  on  board  of  neutral  vessels  ;  her  limits.    (For  the  principle  of  armed 

but  they  restored  neutral  property  seized  intervention,  see  hderventiofL^ 

under  the  enemy's  flag.    But  the  endless  Neutralization,  in  chemistry,  may  be 

investigations  which  this  system  caused,  thus  explained :  if  we  take  a  given  quan- 

as  a  consequence  of  it  was  the  searehing  tity  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  vnih  water, 

of  neutral  vessels,  produced,  by  desrees,  a  and^add  it  slowly  to  the  solution  of  soda 

new  and  totally  contrary  principle,  that  by  little  at  a  time,  and  examine  the  mix- 

theflag  protects  the  cargo  (U  namre  ntutre  ture  after  every  addition,  we   shall  find 

eouvre  la  cargaison  ennemief  or  le  pavitton  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  will  exhibit 

couvre  la  marchandue),  so  that  merchan-  the  properties  of  an  acid,  reddening  yeg&- 

diae  of  the  enemy  under  a  neutral  flag  table  blues,  and  having  a  taste  perceptibly 

was  safe,  but  neutral  merehandise  under  sour;  but  these  acid  properties  gradually 

a  hostile  flag  was  good  prize.    This  prin-  diminish  after  every  addition  of  the  alka- 

ciple,  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  line  solution,  and  at  last  disappear  alto- 

centuiy,  was  adopted  in  several  treaties,  gether.    If  we  still  continue  to  add  the 

pardculariy  between  France  and   other  soda,  the  mixture  gradually  acquires  alka- 

governments.     Great  Britain,   however,  line  properties,  converting  vegetable  blues 

wished  to  enforce  the  former  principle  in  to    green,   and    manifesting    a  urinous 

the  war  with  her  colonies  in  North  Amer-  taste.    These  properties  become  stronger 

ica.  The  empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  on  and  stronger,   the  greater   the  Quantity 

the  other  hand,  declared  in  1780,  that  she  of  the  sooa  is  which  is  added.    Thus  it 

was  vriUing,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  by  appears,  that  when  sulphuric  acid  and  soda 

arms  the  new  principle,  *^  free  ships,  fiee  are  mixed  together,  tne  properties  either 

goods."    This  principle  formed  the  basis  of  the  one  or  the  other  preponderate,  ac- 

of  the  system  of  the  armed  neutrality,  in  cording  to  the  proportions  of  each ;  but 

which  France  and  Spain  joined  with  Kus-  there  are  certain  proportions,  according  to 

sia,  and  to  which  also  Denmark,  Sweden,  which,  when   they    are  combined,  they 

Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal  and  mutually  destroy  or  disguise  the  properties 

Naples  acceded  by  separate  conventions  of  each  other,  so  that  neither  predomi- 

vmh  Russia.     England  opposed  it ;  yet  nates,  or  rather  sd  that  both  disappear, 

she  was  obliged,  several  times,  tacitly  to  When  substances  thus  mutually  disguise 

admit  the  principle.    In  the  French  revo-  each  other's  properties,  they  are  said  to 

lutionary  war,  and  the  hostilities  between  neutralize  one  another.    This  property  is 

England  and  Napoleon,  the  former  re-  common  to  a  great  number  of  bodies: 

turned  entirely  to  the  old  principle.    (See  but  it  manifests  itself  most  stronglv,  and 

Continental  l^etem,)    Since  the  peace  of  was  first  observed,  in  the  acids,  alkalies 

Paris,  this  point  has  remained  imsetded.  and  earths.    Hence  tlie  salts  which  are 

It  came  up  again  in  the  privateer  wars  of  combinations  of  these   diflierent  bodies, 

Colombia   and  the  Greeks. — ^Respecting  received  long  ago  the  name  of  neutral 

the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  of  which  eaUe.                                             v 

count  Bemstorfi^  probably  suggested  the  Neutral  Salts.    (See  Salts.) 

Gniiden^BeeMimoiresurU^eutraliUar'  Nsuwixn,  prince  Maximilian  Alexan- 

ifi^  &c.,  pat  le  Conde  dt  OMz  (Basle,  der  Philip,  bom  Sept.  23, 178S2,  brother  to 

1821);  Tooke's  L^e  of  Catharine  II  (voL  the   reigning  prince  Augustus  of  Wied- 

ii);  Dohm's  MaUrialitn  f&r  StaHdOi  (6  Neuwied.  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  fame 

vols.,  1782),  and  Denkur&rdigkeiten  memer  inspired  him  to  distinguish  himself  like- 

Zeit  (1815,  2  vols.). — Durioe  the  recent  wise  by  the  observation  of  nature.    He 

struggle  between  Poland  and  Russia,  when  went,  in  1813,  to  England,  and  thence  to 
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Bnsai*    In  1815^  he  lefl  Rio  Janeiro,  with  La  Paz.    It  is  one  of  the  richest  gold 
twoother  Germans,  Fellow  and  Freyreiss,  mountains  of  South  America.    A  little  sil- 
and  some  armed  companions,  and  went  ver  has  also  been  discovered  there, 
to  Cabo  Frio,  thence  to  Villa  St  Salvador        Nevis,  or  Nievis  ;   an  island  of  the 
dos  Campos  dos'  Goay tacasas,  nearer  the  West  Indies.    It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and 
sea.    On  tlie  Rio-Doce  he  became  ac-  little  more  than  a  single  mountain,  whose 
quainted  with  the  warlike  Botocudes,  of  base  is  about  2^3  miles  in  circumference, 
whom  he  is  the  first  who  has  given  accu-  That  the  island  was  the  production  of  a 
rate  information.    In  1616,  he  proceeded  volcano,  is  veiy  evident,  a  crater  being 
to  Villa  Vicoza.    On  his  way  to  Sta.  Cruz  visible  on  the  summit,  and  sulphur  fre- 
and  Villa  Belmonte,  he  touched  upon  Jau-  quently  discovered  in  the  cavities  of  the 
assema,  where  traces  of  an  extinct  race  of  earth.    It  is  well  watered,  and  in  general 
men  are  to  be  found.  His  desire  to  visit  less  fertile,  producing  much  sugar.  The  exports 
known  countries  induced  him  to  go  as  far  are  estimated  at  877,400  dollars.    It  be- 
ds the  frontiers  of  Minas  Geraes.  Through  lon^  to  the  English,  and  is  divided  into  five 
almost  impenetrable  woods,  his  company  panshes,  containing  15,750   inhabitants ; 
ma^e  their  way  with  the  axe  to  Villa  de  500  white,  250  free  people  of  color,  and 
S.  Pedro  d' Alcantara,  and  proceeded  again  15,000    slaves.      It   contains  one  town, 
through  woods  which  tliey  lefl  not  until  Charlestown,  which  is  fortified, 
they  had  reached  3arra  da  Vareda.    The        New.    For  names  beginning  with  this 
state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  return  adjective  not  given  here,  see  the  articles 
Kraight  through  Seitam  to  Bahia, -where  he  under  the  name  which  fi>Ilow  it.    Thus, 
embarked,  M^  10, 1817,  for  Lisbon.  The  for  New  Britain,  New  Castile,  New  Gale- 
description  of  his  journey  (2  vols.,  4to.,  donia.  New  Grenada;  New  Holland,  &c., 
with  many  engravings  and  maps,  Frank-  see  Britain,  CasixU,  &c. 
fort   on   the  Maine,  1819)  shows    with        New  Albion.    (See  Mnon^  also  Cali- 
what  knowledge  and   courage  he    has  fomia,  N'ew  and  Old,) 
examined  the  country  along  the  eastern        New  Amsterdam.    (See  JV*eir  York,) 
shore  of  Brazil,  from  13°  to  23°  S.  lati-        New  Archangel,  or  Sitka  ;   a  port 
tude.    He  has  aJso  published  treatises  on  and  town  on  the  island  of  Baranov,   in 
subjects  of  natural  science  in  the  transac-  King  George  the  Third's  Archipelago,  on 
tions  of  the    acadetnv  of  naturalists  at  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America; 
Bonn.    Of  his  MbUduangen  zur  JVU<ur-  lat  57°  SO'  N. ;  chief  place  of  the  Russian 
geschichie  BrcuUiens  (Weimar,*  fol.),  the  setdements  there.    From  this  place  an  in- 
llth  number  appeared  in  1827.    His  col-  tercourse  is  kept  up  with  China  and  the 
lections  are  very  numerous  and  valuable.  Marquesas.    The  commerce  is  a  monop- 

Netjwied  ;  capital  and  residence  of  the  oly  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Noith 

mediatized  prince  of  Neuwied,^  in  Prus-  American  company,  the  directors  of  which 

sia,  on  the  Rhine,  three  leagues  distant  are  in  Petersbui^.    (See  RussitL) 
from  Coblentz,  in  a  beautiful  plain.    It        Newark;  a  post-town  and  capital  of 

contains  4800  inhabitants,  and  manufac-  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  nine   miles 

tures  of  various  kinds  of  goods.    It  is  not  west  of  New  York  city  ;  population,  in 

quite  a  century  old.    Its  prosperity  has  18SI0, 6507  ;  in  1830,  10,953.    It  is  finely 

been  greatly  promofbd  by  the  free  ex-  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Passaic  river, 

ercise  of  religion,  permitted  to  all  de-  six  or  seven  miles,  by  the  course  of  the 

nominations ;  so  that  it  contains  at  pres-  river,  above  its  mouth,  and  only  two  or 

ent    Protestants,    Catholics,    Moravians,  three  in  a  direct  line.    It  is  handsomely 

Mennonites,  Quakers,  Jews,  &c.  built :  many  of  the  houses  are  elegant,  and 

Neva  ;  a  river  of  Russia,  which  issues  it  is  «ne  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in 
flrom  lake  Ladoga,  and,  after  a  westerly  the  U.  States.  It  eontains  a  court-house, 
course  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  flows  a  jail,  two  banks,  an  academy,  and  Gve 
into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  below  Peters-  houses  of  public  worship,  two  for  Presby- 
burg,  by  three  moutha  It  is  from  300  to  terians,  and  for  Episcopalians,  Baptists 
400  yards  wide,  and  10  or  15  feet  deep,  and  Methodists,  one  each.  It  has  extensive 
and,  of  course,  navigable  for  vessels  of  manufactures  of  shoes,  leather,  coaches, 
considerable  size.  It  is  generally  frozen  fancy  chairs,  and  cabinet  work.  The  Pas- 
over  from  October  to  April.  The  water  saic  is  navigable  to  this  town  for  sloops 
is  pure,  and  is  used  for  dnnking  and  cook-  of  80  tons.  The  cider,  so  well  known  by 
ing,  in  Petersburg.  the  name  of  Newark  cider,  is  chiefly  made 

Nevados  be  Illihani,  or  Illimani  ;  a  in  the  township  of  Orange,  on  the  west 

high  mountain  belonging  to  the  Andes,  in  side  of  Newark.     Morris    canal 

Upper  Peru,  about  fifteen  leagues  firom  through  Newark. 
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Nsw  BsDFORD ;  a  post-town  and  port  74^  23^  W. ;  lat  40^  d(X  N. ;  ])opulation,  in 
of  entiy,  Bristol  county,  MasBachusettB,  1830,  including  the  township,  6764 ;  in 
S3  miles  south  of  Boston ;  Ion.  70°  56^  W. ;  1890,  7831.  It  contains  a  college,  a  theo- 
lat4P38^N.  It  is  separated  by  Accush-  logical  seminary,  ajail,  two  banks,  a  court- 
net  river  from  Fairhaven,  which  formed  a  house,  and  houses  of  worship  for  Presby- 
|Mrtofdiistown  till  1812.  It  contained,  terians,  Episcopalians,  Dutch  Reformed 
m  1820,  3d47  inhabitants,  and  in  1830,  church,  Baptists  and  Methodists.  A  con- 
7592.  Its  population  is  now  (November,  siderable  part  of  the  town  is  situated 
1831)  estimated  at  8000.  The  town  stands  nther  low,  but  is  accounted  healthy,  and 
on  an  ahn  of  Buzzard's  bay,  and  is  laid  has  considerable  trade.  The  exports  con- 
out  upon  ground  sloping  to  the  water,  in  sist  chiefly  in  grain.  The  Raritan  is  nav- 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  an-  igable  to  this  place  for  sloops  of  80  tons. 
gles.  The  ffituation  is  very  pleasant,  and  the  Here  is  a  bridge  across  the  river.  Rut- 
appearance  of  the  town  indicates,  what  is  gers'  college  was  founded  in  this  place  by 
really  true,  that  its  inhabitantB  possess  great  3ie  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
enterprise  and  wealth.  The  rapid  increase  church  in  1770.  The  building  is  a  spacious 
of  its  trade  and  population  shows  that  it  is  stone  edifice,  three  stories  high.  It  has  a 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  U.  president,  nine  instructers,  and  seventy  sm- 
States.  The  whale  fishery  constitutes  the  dents.  A  theological  seminary  was  estab- 
pzincipal  business  of  the  people.  They  have  liahed  here  in  1811,  by  the  Dutch  Re* 
at  present  144  ships  and  15  brigs  engaged  formed  church.  It  has  three  professors 
in  this  business ;  and  many  vessels  en-  and  twenty-four  students.  The  mode  of 
caged  in  other  branches  of  commerce,  instruction  is  by  lectures,  and  the  coune 
The  town  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  lasts  three  years. 

an  alms-house,  three  banks,  two  insurance  New  Bruits  wick;  a  British  province 

ofiices,  an  academy,  a  flourishing  lyceum,  of  North  America,  bounded   north    by 

four  printing-ofiSces  (one  of  which  issues  Lower  Canada  and  Chaleur  bay,  east  by 

a  daily  paper,  "and  the  others  weekly  pa-  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  south  by  Nova 

pers),  eleven  churches,  viz.  three  for  Con-  Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  west 

cregationalists,  three  for  Baptists,  two  for  by  Maine.    It  is  divided  into  8  counties 

Memodists,  one    for  Africans,   one    for  and  59  parishes.   The  population,  m  1824, 

Friends,  and  a  Catholic  chapel.    A  chapel  was  73,626.    We  have  not  been  able  to 

for  seamen  is  now  being  erected.  obtain  an  authentic  account  of  the  present 

Newbern  ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entry,  statistics  of  this  province,  and  must  gve 
and  capital  of  Craven  county.  North  Car-  only  an  imperfect  description  of  it.  The 
olina,  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  bayof  Fundy,  on  the  south,  neariy  divides 
Neuse,  at  the  junction  of  the  Trent,  119  New  Brunswick  from  Nova  Scotia.  Pas- 
miles  south-west^  of  Raleigh ;  Ion.  77^  5^  samaquoddy  bay  forma  its  south-western 
W. ;  lat  3S^  20^  N. ;  popubition,  in  1820,  boundary,  the  bay  of  Chaleur  its  north- 
3363 ;  in  1830, 3776.  It  contains  a  court-  western,  and  th^  bay  of  Miramichi  in- 
house,  a  jail,  a.  theatre,  two  banks,  an  dents  it  on  the  east  The  principal  river  is 
academy,  a  public  librarjr,  and  houses  of  the  St  John's^  which  is  navicable  for  boats 
public  worship  for  Episcopalians,  Bap-  to  the  Great  falls,  near  me  border  of 
tists  and  Med^odists.  The  town  is  very  Maine,  and  a  further  distance  of  200  miles 
pleasantly  situated,  handsomekr  buih,  and  above  the  falls.  The  other  chief  rivers 
mostly  of  brick,  and  is  the  largest  and  are  the  St  Croix,  which  forms  a  part  of 
most  improved  town  m  North  Carolina,  the  western  boundary,  and  the  Muramichi, 
It  is  considered  healthy,  and  has  consid-  which  is  a  considerable  river  flowing  into 
enible  commerce.  The  exports  connst  Miramichi  bay.  The  country  is  neither 
principally  of  grain,  pork,  lumber,  and  mountainous  nor  levd.  On  the  borders 
naval  stores.  A  steam-boat  plies  between  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
Ncwbem  and  Ehzabeth  City,  and  thus  country,  there  are  forests  of  exceUent 
connects  it  with  the  great  routes  to  the  timber.  Great  quantities  of  lumber,  and 
northward,  and  to  Charleston  (South  Car-  especially  of  pine  timber  for  ships,  are 
olina).  carried  down  the  Miramichi.    Much  of 

Ne  w  Bruits  wick;  a  dty  of  New  Jersey,  the  land  is  good  for  tillage;  but  only  a 

partly  in  Middlesex,  and  partly  in  Som-  small    portion    of  it  is  well  cultivated, 

erset  county,  on  the  south-west  side  of  Lumber  and  flsh  are  the  principal  articles 

Raritan  river,  17  miles  by  the  course  of  the  of  export ;  and  the  trade  is  mostiy  with 

river  above  Raritan  bay,  12  miles  west  of  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies.    The 

Amboy,  33  miles  south-west  ofNew  York,  capital  of  the  province  is  Frederickton.   It 

56  miies  north-east  of  Philadelphia;  Ion.  stands  on  St  John's  river,  and  had,  in 

20* 
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1834,  with  the  parish  of  Frederickton,  1849  populatioii,  in  1890,  was  6858;  in  1890, 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  college  here;  6375.  This  is  the  smallest  township  in 
and  some  common  schools  are  patronised  Massachusetts,  containing  only  647  acres^ 
by  the  colonial  goyemment.  St.  John's  It  is  bounded  on  the  noi^  by  Merrimack 
city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  river,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Newbury, 
same  name,  had,  in  18^  a  population  of  It  was  sepamted  fit>m  Newburv  in  1764* 
8488.  It  is  a  flourishing  city,  and  has  an  The  town  has  a  remarkably  pleasant  ap- 
extensive  and  profitable  trade.  The  tides  pearance,  especially  when  viewed  fit)m 
in  its  harbor,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  bay  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets 
of  Fundy,  often  rise  to  the  height  of  thirty  are  regular,  and  cross  each  other  nearly  at 
or  forty  feet  The  other  principal  towns  right  angles.  High  street  overlooks  the 
are  St  Andrew's,  at  the  mouth  of  StCroix  town,  and  has  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
river,  and  Miramichi,  on  ahe  bay  of  the  harbor.  Plum  islan(^  the  ocean,  and  the 
same  name.  The  chief  executive  officer  country  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mer- 
of  New  Brunswick,  entitled  lieutenant-  rimack.  ^  The  dwelling-houses  are  un* 
governor,  and  the  members  of  the  coun-  commonly  good,  and  the  public  buiklinss 
cil,  twelve  in  number,  and  the  judges,  are  are  in  handsome  style.  It  has  a  brick 
appointed  by  the  king.  The  members  court-house,  a  stone  jail,  a  brick  market- 
of  the  house  of  assembly,  twenty-six  in  house,  a  town  hall,  four  brick  school- 
number,  are  elected  by  the  people.  houses,  and  seven  churches.  Newburyport 

Newburoh  ;  a  post-town  and  port  of  rose  rapidly  from  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
entry  in  Orange  county.  New  York,  on  tion  till  1806.  It  was  extensively  engaged 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  10  miles  in  the  West  India  and  the  carrying  trwie. 
south  of -Poughkeepsie,  and  65  north  of  The  embai^,  subsequent  restrictions  on 
New  York  city.  The  population,  in  1820,  commerce,  and  the  late  war,  were  diead- 
was  5812;  in  1830,6424.  The  village  ful  evils  to  this  town.  A  fire,  in  1811,  de- 
of  Newbuigh  is  pleasantly  situated,  well  stroyed  250  buildings.  The  construction 
built,  and  flourishing,  and  commands  a  ofMiddlesex  canal  deprived  it  (^  the  lum- 
delightful  view  of  the  Hudson  and  the  ber  trade.  Still,  the  town  remains  inter- 
HigTilands.  It  contains  a  bank,  a  very  esting  and  important  Congress  has  made 
respectable  and  flourishing  academy,  and  an  appropriation  for  unproving  the  mouth 
houses  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  As-  of  the  harbor..  A  fund  of  $50,^  was  late- 
Bociate  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Episco-  lygivenfor  the  improvement  of  its  literary 
palians  and  Methodists.  The  academy  institutions.  The  shipping  amounted,  in 
contains  a  valuable  library,  and  an  excel-  1826,  to  20,494  tons.  The  duties  on  im- 
lent  collection  of  maps,  mathematical  ap-  ports  the  same  year  were  $40,966.  The 
paretus^  &c.  The  principal  streets  are  value  of  imports  was  $166,811 ;  of  ex- 
paved,  and  the  village  is  well  supplied  ports  of  domestic  productions,  $190,720. 
with  excellent  water.  The  courts  for  the  The  average  annual  income  flt>m  the  cod- 
county  are  held  alternately  at  Newburgh  fishery  is  $50,000 ;  and  24,000  barrels  of 
and  Goshen.  The  village  has  considers-  mackerel  have  been  caufht  in  a  year, 
ble shipping;  and  the  town  has  extensive  There  are  several  di^lenes,  a  valuable 
manuractures,  and  is  veiy  valuable  for  the  brewery,  and  manufactures  of  carriages, 
purposes  of  agriculture.  shoes,  hats,  cordage^  morocco  leather,  and 

New  BURY  ;  a  town  in  Berkshire,  £ng-  gold  and  silver  pkite.    The  great  line  of 

land,  51  miles  east  of  Bath,  and  56  west  eastern  stage-coaches  runs  wough  this 

of  London ;  population,  4898.    \i  is  situ-  town,  and  a  steam-boat  has  run  between 

ated  on  the  Kennet,  which  is  made  nav-  this  place  and  Haverhill    A  bridge,  sus- 

iffable  to  Reading,  and  joins  the  Thames,  pended  by  chains,  connectaNewbuiyport 

iVear  this  town  were  two  obstinate  batdes  with  Salisbury.    A  turnpike  and  bridge 

fought,  between   the   royalists    and   the  connect  it  with  Plum  island.    A  newspo- 

forces  of  the  parliament,  king  Charles  be-  per  has  been  issued  weekly  since  ITTS. 

ing  present  at  both  of  them  ;  the  first  Many  persons  resort  to  Newburyport  for 

September  20, 1643,  and  the  other  Octo-  a  summer  residence ;  and  it  has  been  the' 

ber  27, 1644.  birth-place  or  residence  of  many  distin- 

Newbdryport  ;  a  post-town,  port  of  guished  men. 

entiy,  and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Essex  Newcastle,  Duke  of.     (See  Cooenr 

county,Massacbusetts,stands  on  the  south  iluA.) 

bank  of  Merrimack  river,  three  miles  from  NEwcASTLE-upoif-TrNE;  a  large,  pop- 
its  mouth,  24  miles  north  of  Salem,  and  ulcus,  and  trading  town  of  England,  chief 
32  north-north-east  of  Boston  by  the  turn-  town  of  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
pike ;  Ion.  70°  52^  W. ;  lat  42^  49^  N.  Its  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tyue^ 
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about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.    Ships  Ship-building  is  aJso  carried  on  to  a  great 

of  300  or  400  tons  burden  may  reach  the  extent.    Newcastlq  is  a  town  and  countj 

town.    Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  of  itself)  and  was  made  a    borough  by 

well  deservinff  of  notice ;  the  most  strik-  William  the  Conqueror,  and  has  sent  two 

ing  is  that  of  St  Nicholas  s  church.    This  members  to  parliament  since  the  reign  of 

church  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  in  Edward  I.    l^ewcasde  is  a  place  of  great 

1359.    It  is  ^0  feet  long,  75  broad,  and  antiquity,  and  of  considemble  note  in  his- 

the  heij^t  of  the  tower  is  194  feet    The  tory ;  it  was  a  militaiy  station  among  the 

remains  of  the  ancient  castle  stand  on  an  Romana    The  present  name  is  derived 

eminence,  overlooking  the  whole  town,  from  a  new  castle,  which  was  built  on  the 

The  great  tower  is  about  80  feet  high,  62  site  of  an  old  fortress  in  1080  ;  population, 

feet  by  54  on  the  outside,  and  its  wails  14  35,181 ;  270  miles  north  by  west  of  Lon- 

feet  thick.    The  walls  of  die  town  are  don  ;  Ion.  P  37'  W. ;  lat  54°  58^  N. 

supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the        NswcoBfE,  Willkm,  an  English  prelate, 

thirteenth  century ;  they  were  not^  for  born  in  1729.    His  father  procured  him  a  ^ 

strength.     There  were  seven  gates  of  scholarship  at  Pembroke  college,  in  the 

great  strength,  and  seventeen  round  tow-  university  of  Oxford.    From  this  society  '; 

era.    Newcastle  is  noted  for  its  collieries,  he  removed  on  a  fellowship  to  Hertford 

which  are  principally  situated  along  the .  college,  of  which  he  became  tutor.    In  ^ 

Tjme,  both  above  and  below  the  town.  1765,  he  went  to  Ireland,  in  the  capacity  I 

From  this  magazine,  the  vast  consump-  of  chaplain  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  earl  ! 

tion  of  the  metropolis,  the  whole  of  the  of,  Hertford,    and   became   successively  I 

eastern,  and  most  of  the  southern  coasts  bishop  of  Dromore,  Ossory  and  Water- 

of  the  island,  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  ford.    In  1795,  earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  then 

France,  Holland  and  Germany,  have  for  viceroy,  translated  him  to  the  primacy. 

centuries  been  supplied.    In  1826,   the  Archbishop  Newcome  was  the  author  of  4 

quantity  exported  was— coastwise,  800,437  a  great  variety  of  theolofrical  tracts,  the 

Newcastle  chaldrons ;   over  sea,  39,735.  principal  of  which  are  a  Revision  of  the 

The  best  beds  are  about  ninety  fathoms  English  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 

deei^  and  seklom  more   than   five  feet  ment(8vo.,2y(^);  an  Attempt  towards  an  . 

thicK.     Thev  rest  principally  on  sand-  imprroved  Version  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel; 

stone  and  slate,    ifne  water  is  pumped  a  similar  attempt  with  respect   to  the 

out  by  means  of  steam-engines.    In  many  twelve  minor  prophets  ;  on  the  Harmony 

of  the  pits  there  are  50 — 100  horses  used  of  the    Gospels ;  a  Historical  View  of 

in  transpordng  the  coaL    This  takes  place  the  EngHsh  Translations  of  the   Bible  ^ 

on  iron  rail-roads  extending^  from  the  pits  (8vo.^ ;  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  divine  | 

to  the  nearest  bank  of  the  Tyne.    On  the  Teacner ;  a  Review  of  the  chief  Difficul-  * 

Tyne,  above  and  below  ground,  38,475  ties  in  the  Gospel  Account  of  the  Resur-  ' 

men  are  employed  in  the  collieries  and  rection  of  our  I>ord,  and  on  the  Duration 

the  works  therewith  connected.    The  for-  of  our  Lord's  Ministry.    His  death  took 

eign  trade  of  Newcastle  consists  chiefly  in  place  in  1800. 

the  importation  of  wines  and  firuits  from       Newcohbhen,  ,  a  practical 

the  south  of  Europe ;  and  of  com,  timber,  philosopher,  distinguished  for  his  success- 
iron,  hemp,  and  other  commodities,  from  nil  efforts  towards  the  improvement  of  ^ 
the  Baltic  and  Norway.  The  principal  the  steam-engine.  He  was  a  locksmith 
exports,  beades  coals  and  lead,  are  grind-  at  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire,  towards  the 
stones^  salt,  butter,  tallow,  and  salmon  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  not- 
from  the  fisheries.  Several  ships  are  also  withstanding  his  humble  situation,  he  en- 
sent  to  the  Greenland  fishery.  The  num-  gaged  in  scientific  researches,  and  carried 
berof  vessels  which  cleared  out  in  1826,  on  a  correspondence  with  his  celebrated 
were — coasters,  11,625  ;  fbrei^,  1299.  countiyman,  doctor  Robert  Hooke,  to 
Newcastle  has  extensive  potteries,  glass-  whom  he  communicated  his  f>rojects  and 
houses,  and  chemical  woncs  for  making  inventions.  Newcommen,  having  had  his 
white-lead,  minium  and  vitriol ;  manu-  attention  excited  by  the  schemes  and  ob- 
ftctories  in  iron,  tin,  and  eveiy  kind  of  servations  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester, 
metal  ;  machines  for  fabricatmg  brass  the  French  philosopher  Papin,  and  by 
wire,  plate  metal,  &€•  The  glass-worics  capbiin  Savary's  proposal  to  employ  the 
here,  in  particular,  are  conducted  on  a  power  of  steam  in  draining  the  mines  of 
vary  extensive  scale.  In  them  are  made  Cornwall,  conceived  the  idea  of  producing 
window-dasB,  nlate-glass,  bottles,  decail-  a  vacuum  below  the  piston  of  a  sbet  m- 
lera^  drimdng-glasses,  &c.  The  manu-  engine,  after  it  had  been  raised  by  the  ex- 
iictories  of  wrou^^t  iron  are  considerable,  pansive  force  of  the  elastic  vapor,  which 
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he  effected  by  the  injectioii  of  cold  water  crown  or  pioprietorB,  or  the  ffOTemment 

to  condense  the  vapor.    Thua  an  impor-  was  veittea  in  the  Ibrmer,  whue  the  prop^ 

tant  step  towards  the  construction  or  the  erty  of  the  colony  was  in  the  latter.    The 

vety  powerful  instrument  in  question,  ap-  New  England    colonists   were  Puritans 


pears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  ingenuity  {a,  v.), — a  party  which  no  lees  strenuously 
of  Newcomraen,  who,  in  conjunction  with  aefended  civil  than  religious  liberty ;  and 
captain  Savary  and  Switzer,  took  out  a  the  events  of  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
patent  for  the  invention.  To  Watt,  of  teenth  century  brought  out  a  large  num- 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  of  Birmingham,  her  of  republicans  to  join  them.  The 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  extraordi-  early  and  ^neral  provision  for  common ' 
nary  advances  towanls  perfection,  subse-  education,  m  New  England,  was  another 
quently  made  in  the  construction  of  the  peculiarity  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
steam-engine.  In  ten  years  afler  the  settlement  of  Massa- 
New  England.  [A  few  general  re-  chusetts  Bay,  Harvard  college  was  estab- 
niarics  were  made  on  this  subject  under  lished.  In  1647,  the  legislature  of  that 
the  head  of  England^  Ntw;  but  iwe  province  passed  a  law,  requiring  eveiy 
have  thought  that  a  more  detailed  ac-  town  with  ^50  families  to  provide  a  school ; 
count  might  be  agreeable  to  our  readen.]  and  a  similar  law  was  adopted  in  Con- 
In  1606,  the  portion  of  North  America  (q.v.)  necticut,  in  1660.  Provisions  of  the  same 
lying  between  the  34th  and  45th  degrees  nature  were  made  in  New  Haven  and 
of  latitude  was  divided  by  James  I  into  Plymouth.  These  laws  laid  the  fbunda- 
two  parti,  called  North  and  South  ^a-  tion  of  the  New  England  aystem  of  fi:ee 
gnia,  and  granted  to  two  companies,  schools.  The  organization  of  the  church 
The  London  company  were  authorized  government  is  entirely  democratical,  and 
to  make  setdements  any  where  between  Uie  municipal  system  is,  in  many  respects^ 
34^  and  41^  (see  Vxr^iinia\  and  the  Plym-  peculiar. 

outh  company  received  the  same  priv-  The  first  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
ilese  in  regard  to  the  country  between  Maine  were  among  the  earliest  in  New 
38^  and  45^  In  1614,  captain  Smith  England.  Martin  rang,  an  English  nav- 
fq.  v.),  having  examined  the  coasts  of  igator,  visited  its  shores  in  the  years  1€03 
North  Virginia,  made  a  map  of  the  coun-  and  1606,  and  obtained  some  knowledge 
try,  and  presented  it  to  iNrinco  Charies,  of  hs  rivers  and  bays,  and  of  the  interior 
who  changed  the  name  to  New  En^^d.  of  the  country,  which  he  communicated 
In  1620,  a  new  patent  was  grsnied  to  the  to  the  patrons  of  American  discovery  and 
Plymouth  company,  comprehending  that  colonization.  The  Plymouth  company 
part  of  the  country  lying  between  4^  and  were,  in  consequence,  led  to  attempt  a 
48^  from  N.  to  S.,  and  extending  through-  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec, 
out  the  main  land,  from  sea  to  sea,  under  in  1607,  which,  however,  proved  abortive, 
die  name  of  New  England  in  America,  firom  the  occiirrence  of  accidental  circum- 
This  name  has,  ever  since,  continued  to  stances  of  an  unfavorable  character*  One 
be  appropriated  to  the  country  lying  east  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  this 
of  New  X  oik  I  and  although  it  has  never  enterprise,  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  urged 
formed  a  poUtical  whole,  yet,  as  the  most  his  associates  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
of  the  colonies  which  were  planted  in  it,  biit  without  success.  **  Finding,^  says  he, 
were  founded  on  the  same  principles  of  ''I  could  no  longer  be  seconded  by  others, 
government,  by  men  of  similar  poUtical  I  became  an  owner  of  a  ship  myself  fit 
and  religious  views  and  character,  and  for  that  employment,  and,  under  color  of 
have  ever  been  closely  associated  with  fishing  and  trade,  I  ^t  a  master  atad  corn- 
each  other,  and  in  many  respects  differed,  pany  for  her,  to  which  I  sent  Vines  and 
and  still  differ,  from  the  other  colonies  othen^  my  own  servants,  with  their  pro- 
and  states,  in  their  institutions  and  internal  visions,  for  trade  and  discovery,  appoint- 
oi^ganization,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  ing  them  to  leave  the  ship  and  the  ship'to 
give  a  connected  view  -of  their  history,  company^  to  follow  their  husineBS  in  tne 
under  this  general  head.  The  geograph-  usual  place."  After  continuing  this  pri- 
ical  and  statistical  details  will  be  found  vate  course  of  discovery  several  yeare, 
under  the  appropriate  heads.  The  gov-  Gorges,  conjofaidy  with  Mason,  in  1633^ 
emments  of  the  New  England  colonies  obtained  finora  the  council  of  Plvmouth 
were  charter-govenunenta,  while  those  of  (of  which  they  bodi  were  members),  a 
the  other  colonies  were  royal  or  proprieta-  pant  of  the  territory  lying  between  the 
ly;  the  government  and  ownenhip  of  the  nvers  Merrimac  and  Kennebec  The 
country  was  in  the  colonists,  while,  in  the  next  year,  in  connexion  with-other  adven- 
other  colonies,   they  were  .both  in  the  turen,  they  sent  over  a  number  of  oolo» 
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lustSy  who  commenced  the  setdements  at  improbable,  however,  that  this  commis- 
the  moufh  of  the  Pascataqua.  Several  sion  resulted  from  the  artful  and  false 
patents  of  inferior  extent,  compriseci  with-  representations  of  a  maleconten^  who  had 
m  the  limits  of  Gorges  and  Mason's  grant,  gone  to  England  with  complaints  of  the 
were  issued  by  the  council  a  few  yeara  commissioners,  and  returned  with  this 
after.  Of  these,  two  were  situated  at  the  order,  which  the  Massachusetts  macis- 
mouth  of  Saco  river,  in  1630,  where  a  trates  wisely  disregarded.  On  obtaimnir 
permanent  colony  was  planted  the  same  a  royal  charter,  confirming  the  grant  of 
year,  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Vines,  the  council,  and  conferring  the  powers  of 
one  of  the  patentees,  and  a  former  agent  lord  palatine,  as  exercided  by  the  bishop 
of  Gorges.  The  following  year,  a  tract,  of  Durham,  upon  himself,  Goiiges  ap- 
comprehending  the  peninsula  on  which  the  pointed  a  new  board  of  counsellors  for  the 
flourishing  town  of^  Portland  now  stands,  government  of  his  province,  the  name  of 
was  conveyed,  by  the  council,  to  two  mer-  which  was  now  chansed  to  Maine.  The 
chants  of  Plymouth  (Eng.),  who  estab-  first  general  court,  under  this  charter,  was 
lished  a  trading-house  on  an  island  near  held  at  Saco,  June  25, 1640,  at  which  the 
Portland  harbor,  and  promoted  the  settle-  inhabitants  of  the  several  plantations,  being 
raent  of  the  neighboring  coast  The  colo-  summoned,  appeared,  and  renewed  their 
nists  came  chiefly  firom  the  south-west  of  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  lord  proprietor. 
England,  and  were  accompanied  by  cler-  The  arrival  of  Thomas  Gorges,  Esq.,  with 
gymen  of  the  established  church ;  whence  the  commission  of  governor,  occurred  the 
me  settlements  found  little  favor  in  the  same  year.  He  presided  at  the  second 
eyes  of  the  Massachusetts  planters.  Far-  session  of  the  court,  in  September,  and 
ther  eastward,  without  the  limits  of  Gor-  took  up  his  residence  at  the  city  of  Gor- 
ges, was  the  Pemaquid  patent,  issued  in  geana  (now  the  town  of  York),  of  which 
1631,  to  several  persons  belonging  to  Bris-  he  was  likewise  mayor.  In  the  mean 
to],  one  of  whom  was  the  mayor  of  that  time,  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
city.  This  tract,  lying  about  30  miles  east  land  was  becoming  ruinous  to  those  who 
of  the  Kennebec,  had  been  the  subject  of  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  crown ;  and  sir 
an  Indian  conveyance  in  1625,  at  which  Ferdinando,  in  common  with  other  roy- 
date  its  setdement  was  commenced.  Pe-  alists,  found  hunself  unable  to  breast  the 
maquid  (now  Bristol)  must  be  regarded,  storm.  Beine  taken  prisoner,  on  the  sur- 
therefore,  as  the  oldest  permanent  setde-  render  of  Bristol  to  the  parliamentary 
ment  in  Maine.  In  1635,  the  council  fbrces,  in  1645,  he  soon  afler  died,  at  an 
conveyed  to  Gorges  a  separate  dde  to  the  advanced  age,  leaving  his  estate  to  his 

?i>nion  of  the  former  grant  east  of  the  son,  John  Gorges,  Esq.     The  governor 

ascataqua,  having  previously  confirmed  returned  to  England  in  1643,  and  was 

Mason  in  the  possession  of  the  western  succeeded  in  his  office   by  Mr.  Vines, 

part,  from  whom  it  had  received  the  name  during  whoete  brief  administradon  a  dtle 

of  New  Hampshire.    Gorges,  in  like  man-  to  a  large  portion  of  the  province,  called 

ner,  conferred  the  name  of  New  Somer-  the  Plough  Patent,  which  had  been  grant- 

setshire  on  his  grant,  in  compliment  to  ed  by  the  council  of  Plymouth,  in  1630, 

the  county  of  bis  birth,  and  took  imme-  was  revived  by  colonel  Alexander  Ri^by, 

diate  measures  for  oivanizlng  a  govern-  a  member  of  the  long-parliament,  from 

ment     Captain  William  Gorges    came  Lancashhre,  who  had  purchased  it  from 

over  for  this  purpose,  with  commissions  to  the  patentees.    This  claim  embraced  a 

several  ^ndemen  resident  in  the  province,  tract  40  miles  square,  in  the  most  setded 

seven  of  whom,  assembled  at  Saco,  March  part  of  the  province,  and  respected  not 

25, 1636,  received  from  the  inhnbitimtB  an  only  the  soil,  but  also  the  jurisdiction  of 

acknowledgment  of  the  proprietor's  juris-  the  towns  comprehended  within  its  limits, 

diction,  and  attended,  for  some  days,  to  Colonel  Rigby  sent  over,  as  his  agent  and 

the  hearing  of  cases  in  dispute,  besides  deputy-governor,  Mr.  Geo.  Cleaves,  who 

exercising  a  cognizance  of  crimim^l  of-  had  been  long  a  reddent  in  the  province, 

fences.    For  some  reason,  there  appears  and  was  prolibly  the^cause  of  the  resus- 

not  to  have  been  a  perfect  acquiescence  citation  of  this  obsolete  tide.     Cleaves 

on  the  part  of  all  the  people  under  this  summoned  a  court  at  Casco  (now  Port- 

eariy  administration ;  tor,  the  following  land),  in  1644,  in  the  name  of  Rigby,  as 

yeat,  governor  Winthrop  and  others,  of  « lord  proprietor  and  president  of  the  prov- 

Massachusetts,  received   authority   from  ince  of  Lygonia,"  ao  the  Plough  Patent 

Gorges,  **to  govern  his  province  of  New  was  denominated  by  its  new  proprietor. 

Somersetshure,  and  vridial  to  oversee  his  The  inhabitants  seem  generally  to  have 

servants  and  private  affiurs."    It  is  not  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Rigby ;  but 
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Mr.  Vinea,  yielding  to  the  stoim,  and  of  the  crown,  the  proprietor  wu  iodaoed 
gaining  no  intelligence  fiom  Gorges,  re-  to  part  with  hit  title  to  the  province  for 
signed  his  commission,  and  removed,  with  the  sum  of  £1250.  This  transaction  took 
his  family,  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  to  place  March  15, 1677 — 8.  After  the  pur- 
whioh  great  numbers  of  royalists  flocked,  chase,  instead  of  continuing  possessioii 
at  that  period.  Soon  after  (in  1646),  the  under  the  color  of  a  right  denved  from 
claims  <m  Rigby  were  recognised  by  the  their  patent,  the  governor  and  council  of 
commissioners  for  foreign  plantations,  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  bv  a  pnodamation  ad- 
England,  and  the  government  of  Lygonia  dressed  to  the  freeholders  of  the  province 
became  regularly  established.  The  small  of  Maine,  dated  at  Yori^  March  17, 1679 
number  of  towns  and  plantations  remain-  — 80,  declared  themselves  to  be^the  lawful 
ing  within  the  limits  of  Maine,  as  now  assigns  of  sir  F.  Gorges,  Kt,  and,  "  to  the 
restricted,  elected  Edw.  Grodfrey,  Esq.,  of  end  that  the  above-named  province  might 
Gorgeana,  their  governor;  and,  in  1650,  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  just 
fearing  they  should  &11  into  the  hands  of  rignts  and  privileges^  according  to  the 
the  Puritan  colonies,  petitioned  parliament  rules  of  his  majesty's  royal  charter,  grant- 
to  constitute  them  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  ed  unto  the  above-named  sir  F.  Gorges, 
''a  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Kt^"  proceeded  to  oiganize  a  provincial 
thatthey  and  their  posterity  might  enjoy  the  jurisdiction.  The  government  established 
immunities  and  privileges  of  freebom  Eng-  at  that  time  was  composed  of  a  president, 
lishmen,"  but  without  success.  Their  appre-  *  a  deputy-president,  an  assistant,  eight  jus- 
hensions  were  soon  realized :  in  1652,  the  tices,  and  an  elective  general  court,  which 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  laid  claim  to  .  continued  to  be  exercised,  vrith  the  excep- 
the  greater  part  of  Maine,  under  the  pre-  tion  of  the  period  of  Andres's  administm- 
tence  that  it  was  embraced  within  the  tion  over  New  England,  until  1692,  when, 
limits  of  their  patent,  and  proceeded  to  by  the  new  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  towns,  not-  Maine  was  constituted  a  county,  vritii  the 
withstanding  the  Well-founded  and  manly  name  of  Yoric,  or  Yorkshire.     This  ar- 

Erotests  of  governor  Godfrey.  Lygonia,  rangement  lasted,  without  any  change,  till 
kewise,  being  left,  by  the  death  of  Rigby,  1760,  when  the  counties  of  Cumberiand 
in  a  defenceless  condition,  was  brought  and  Lincoln  were  incorporated,  and  the 
within  the  Massachusetts  charter,  although  county  of  York  was  reduced  to  nearly  its 
its  towns  were  not  all  reduced  to  submts-  present  limits.  After  the  independence 
fiioD  until  1656.  The  royal  commissionen,  of  the  colonies  vras  established,  Maine  was 
who  were  sent  to  New  Eiugland  soon  after  styled  a  district,  although  its  connexion 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  visited  Maine  with  Massachusetts  remained  the  same, 
in  the  summer  of  1665,  and  issued  a  proc^  until  it  was  erected  into  an  independent 
lamation,  declaring  the  province  to  be  un-  state,  in  1820.  The  extent  of  the  proy- 
der  the  protection  and  government  of  the  ince  of  Gorges  was  probably  about  one 
king,  and  designating  several  gentiemen  third  of  the  territory  df  the  state,  the  other 
as  magistrates  for  the  administration,  of  portions  being  derived  to  Massachusetts 
affairs,  until  the  further  pleasure  of  the  by  the  charter  of  1698.  The  ancient  set- 
crown  should  be  known.  Scarcely,  how-  dement  of  Pemaquid  (now  Bristol),  long 
ever,  had  the  commissionerB  left  New  regarded  as  the  iimma7%tife  of  New  Eng- 
England,  before  the  authorities  of  Massa-  land,  was  almost  the  only  post  of  impor- 
cbusetts,  with  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  tance,  east  of  the  Kennebec,  before  that 
resumed  their  sway  in  the  provmce,  to  date.  The  French  province  of  Acadie, 
which  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  so  indefinite  in  its  onginal  asserted  limits, 
yield  an  unwilling  submission.  The  legal  was  finally  restricted,  on  the  west,  to  the 
proprietor,  F.  Gk>rges,  Esq.,  a  grandson  river  Pemaquid;  but  even  this  reduced 
of  tiie  original  patentee,  at  length  sue-  demand  of  territoiy  was  resisted  by  the 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  restitution  of  his  English  government;  and,  in  the  year 
title,  by  a  formal  adjudication  at  the  pal-  1661,  the  country  fit)m  Pemaquid  to 
ace  of  Whitehall,  where  agents  appeared  the  river  St  Croix  was  included  in  the 
on  the  part  of  MassachusettB  Bay,  in  obe-  well-known  patent  of  Charles  II  to  his 
dience  to  a  royal  order ;  but,  unwilling  to  brother,  the  duke  of  Yoik  (afterwards 
xenounce  her  hold  upon  the  province,  the  James  II.|  This  part  of  Maine  was  thus 
colony  had  Instructed  her  agents  to  pur-  united,  in  its  governmoit,  with  New  York, 
chase  tiie  tide  from  Gorges,  in  case  the  and  received  the  name  of  the  coun^  of 
decision  was  in  his  ikvor;  and  accordingly,  ComwalL  A  strong  fortress  was  built  at 
contrary  to  the  virishes  of  the  inhabitants,  Pemaquid,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhab- 
and  not  without  exciting  the  displeasure  itanls  ;  and  considerable  numbers  of  enu- 
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gnmlBy  encoufagied  by  the  goveinore  of  civil  body  politic,  fi>r  oar  better  orderingv 
New  York,  established  themselves  on  dif-  and  pieservadoD,  and  furtherance  of  tm» 
ferent  points  of  the  coi^  The  settle-  ends  aforesaid ;  and,  l^  virtue  hereof,  to 
ments  were  chiefly  about  the  river  Sheep-  enact,  constitute  and  name  such  just  and 
scot ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Indians  pre-  equal  lavra,  ordinaoces,  acts,  constitutions 
vented  their  growth,  and  finally  occasioned  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
the  total  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants,  for  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for 
a  considerable  period.  The  duke  of  the  ffeneral  good  of  the  colony;  unta 
York's  tide  ceased  on  his  dethronement  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
as  king  of  England;  and,  as  already  obedience.  This  is  the  earliest  American 
stated,  the  charter  of  king  William  vested  constitution,  and  is  dated  Nov.  11, 1620, 
the  tenitofy  in  Massachusetts.  After  the  and  signed  bv  41  persons.  The  whole 
tennination  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  the  company,  including  women  and  chiklren, 
reduction  of  Canada,  these  lands  were  amounted  to  101.  They  then  proceeded 
again  taken  up  by  numerous  settlers,  and,  to  examine  the  coast,  and  finally  deter- 
firom  that  period  to  the  present,  this  por-  mined  to  setde  at  a  place  to  which  they 
tion  of  Mame  has  been  constantly  advanc-  gave  the  name  of  Plymouth,  (q.  v.)  They 
in^  in  improvement  and  cultivation,  not-  landed  here  December  11  (O.  S.).  Cast 
withstnnmng  the  perplexities  and  serious  upon  an  unknown  shore,  in  a  severe  cli- 
difficulties,  occaaoned,  for  a  long  time,  by  mate,  at  an  inclement  season ;  exhausted 
conflicting  and  unsetded  tides  to  the  right  by  the  fatigues  of  the  sea,  and  sufiferinff 
of  the  soil.  Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  from  a  want  of  suitable  provisions  and 
civil  history  of  Maine,  concerning  which  shelter,  nearly  one  half  ot  their  number 
the  little  information  to  be  gleaned  from  died  within  four  months  after  their  land- 
writers  on  New  Elngland,  is  lamentably  ing.  At  times,  onlv  six  or  seven  were  fit 
defective  in  accuracy,  as  well  as  amount  for  duty.  Before  tney  left  England,  they 
A  personal  and  careful  inspection  of  un-  had  formed  a  connexion  with  certain  mer- 
published  records  and  documents,  enables  chants,  for  seven  years,  by  which  they 
the  writer  to  speak  of  this  subject  with  were  bound  to  carry  on  all  their  coni- 
confidence,  merce  in  common.  At  the  end  of  seven 
The  next  colony  was  that  of  Plym'tuth,  years,  the  shares  were  bought  in  by  tbo 
founded  by  a  small  body  of  Piuitans^  colonists,  and  the  joint  property  divided 
who  had  left  England  in  1608,  on  ac-  among  them.  The  government  was  ad- 
count  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they  ministered  by  a  governor,  chosen  annually 
were  there  exposed,  and  taken  refuge  in  by  the  people,  and  seven  persons,  called 
Holland.  During  a  residence  of  11  years  amsiamU^  elected  in  the  same  way.  It 
in  Levden,  their  number  was  increased  was,  at  first,  a  pure  democracy,  and  the 
by  other  emigrants  from  England ;  and,  whole  body  of  the  people  often  met  and 
finding  themselves  subject  to  many  incon-  decided  upon  executive  as  well  as/lesisla- 
venience%  on  account  of  their  ignorance  tive  aflairs.  But,  in  1639,  a  house  of  rep- 
of  the  languajee  and  aversion  to  die  man-  resentatives  was  established.  The  politi- 
ners  of  the  Dutch,  th^  determined  to  cal  affairs  of  this  colony  are  connected 
remove  to  America.  Thev  accordingly  with  those  of  the  others,  particularly  of 
obtained  a  patent  firom  the  south  Virginia  Massachusetts,  with  which  it  was  incor- 
conipany,  and  chartered  two  small  vessels,  porated  in  1792. 

in  one  of  which  they  sailed  from  Delft-  The   colony    of   Massachusetts    Bay, 

haven  July  22, 1620,  and  joined  the  other  which,  as  we  have  already  seeu,  swallowed 

at  Southampton.    After  being  repeatedly  up  several  of  the  other  colonies,  and  from 

obliged  to  put  into  land,  on  account  of  the  which  those  of  Connecticut  and  Provi- 

leaky  condition  of  one  of  the  vessels,  they  dence  also  originated,  always  acted  a  lead- 

finafiv  set  sail  tcom  Plymouth  (Septem-  ing  part  in  New  England.    In  1628,  the 

ber  6)  with  only  one  vessel,  the  May-  Phinouth  company  granted  to  a  number 

flower,  and,  November  9,  made  the  kmd  olT  individuals  that  part  of  New  England 

at  cape  Cod.    Finding  that  they  were  lying  three  miles  south  of  Charles  river, 

without  the  limits  of  Uie  South  Virginia  and  the  same  distance  north  of  the  Merri- 

patent,  destitute  of  any  right  to  the  soil,  mac,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 

and  without  any  powers  of  government,  die  South  sea.  Powers  of  government  were 

they  entered  into  a  voluntary  compact,  as  raven  them  the  next  year,  by  Charles  I,  as 

fblloiys:    ''We,  &>c.,  do,  by  these  pres-  &e  governor  and  company  of  Massachu- 

ents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  pres*  setts  Bay  in  New  England.     The  com- 

ence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  paay  were  authorized  to  elect  a  governor 
and  combine  ourselves  together^  into  a ,  and  18  assistants  annually,  and  requured 
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to  hold  four  Greftt  and  General i  Courts  cbusects,  on  account  of  lus  religious  opuk^ 
annually,  which  were  empowered  to  make  ions.  With  a  few  followers  he  fixed  mm- 
kw8  and  regulations  for  the  government  self  at  Providence.  A  few  years  after- 
of  the  colony.  A  settlement  was  imipedi-  wards,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  some  other 
ately  made,  under  this  charter,  at  Salem  persons,  also  banished  fix)m  Massachusetts 
(q.  v.),  in  1628 ;  and,  in  1630,  1500  per-  for  religious  diSerencesy  purchased  of  the 
sons  arrived  at  Chariestown,  who  soon  Indians  (1638)  the  island  now  called 
after  setded  at  Boston,  and  in  the  vicinity.  Rhode  Island  (q.  v.) ;  and  thus  two  new 
These  last  named  individuals  received  communities,  with  distinct  governments, 
permission  from  the  company  to  transfer  were  formed.  The  members  of  both  of 
the  charter  and  government  to  New  Eng-  them  made  civil  compacts  among  them- 
land ;  and  thus  what  had  been  intendeid  selves,  in  the  satne  manner  as  had  been 
merely  as  the  orgpinization  of  a  company,  done  by  other  colonies.  In  1644,  Wll- 
became  th6  constitution  of  a  state.  The  liams  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
government  was,  at  first,  administered  bv  fix)m  the  commissionerB  of  plantations 
Sie  governor  and  assistants;  but,  in  1634,  (created  in  1643),  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
the  people  claimed  a  participation  in  it,  (ownsof  Newpoit,  Portsmouth  and  Provi- 
and  declared  that  the  General  Court  (the  dence,  under  the  name  of  the  Promdenee 
name  which  the  two  legislative  houses '  PUmUdions,  with  full  power  to  rule  them- 
0tiU  beai'  in  Massachusetts)  alone  had  selves,  under  such  a  form  of  government 
power  to  make  laws,  impose  taxes,  and  as  they  should  adopt  In  1^3,  they  re- 
appoint officers.  This,  therefore,  became  ceived  a  new  charter  fix)m  Charles  IL 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  consdtudon.  In  1643,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts^ 
The  assibtants  and  the  deputies  of  the  New  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New 
people  at  first  met  in  the  same  room,  and  Haven  formed  a  confederacy,  under  die 
the  former  claimed  a  negative  on  the  acts  name  of  the  United  Coloma  ofNIew  Eng^ 
of  the  latter.  The  disputes  to  which  this  land^  which  lasted  about  40  years,  until 
subject  gave  rise  were  not  setded  until  they  were  deprived  of  their  charters  by 
1644,  when  it  was  determined  that  the  James  IL  By  the  articles  of  confedera- 
legislature  should  consist  of  two  separate  tion,  they  entered  into  a  perpetual  league 
bodies,  each  having  a  negative  on  the  other,  of  friendship  and  amity,  for  offence  and 
Although  the  charter  gave  no  judicial  au-  defence,  each  colony  retaining  its  own 
thority,  this  power  was  assumed,  and  government  and  jurisdiction,  in  domestic 
courts  of  justice  created,  and,  in  criminal  concerns.  Two  commissioners  of  each 
cases,  the  Mosaic  law  was  mainly  fol-  of  the  confederates  formed  a  board  for 
lowed.  managing  the  common  affiuis  of  the  con- 

The  first  colonists  of  Connecticut  went  federacy.  During  the  ascendency  of  the 
finom  Massachusetts  in  1635,  and  were  pariiamentary  par^  and  the  protectorate 
governed  by  persons  called  magistraJUSy  of  Cromwell,  the  Incw  England  colonies 
who  were  empowered,  for  that  purpose,  were  particularly  favored  ;  but,  on  the. 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  But  restoration,  they  began  to  be  viewed  with 
being  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Massachu-  an  evil  eye,  and,  in  1664,  royal  coramis- 
setts  charter,  they  established  (1639)  a  sioners  were  appointed  to  visit  them,  and 
constitution  for  themselves.  The  colony  hear  and  decide  all  complaints  and  ap- 
then  consisted  of  800  persons,  in  the  three  peals,  civil,  criminal  and  military,  accord- 
towns  of  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Wind-  mg  to  thdr  discretion.  But  the  colonies 
sor.  The  substance  of  this  constitution  were,  as  lord  Clarendon  expressed  it,  al- 
WQS  contained  in  the  charter  granted  by  ready  hardened  into  republics,  and  the 
Charles  II,  in  1662,  and  continued,  with-  commissionera  found  themselves  unable 
out  any  material  alteration,  to  be  the  fun-  to  execute  their  powera.  The  crown  still 
damental  law  of  the  state  until  1818.  New  persevered  in  its  arbitrary  measures,  and, 
Haven,  which  now  constitutes  a  part  of  m  the  last  years  of  Charles  II  and  the  first 
Connecticut,  was  setded  in  1637,  by  a  of  James  II  (1684 — 1687),  declared  the 
company  of  Puritans,  who,  having  no  colonial  charten  forfeited,  and  their  liber- 
powers  of  government,  and  no  right  to  ties  seized  into  the  king's  hands.  Sir 
the  land,  except  by  agreements  with  the  Edmund  Andres  v^as  appointed  governor- 
natives,  also  constituted  themselves  into  a  general  of  New  England  (1686),  with  in- 
body  politic,  and  established  a  fonn  of  structionstoallownoprintmg-presa.  The 
government.  This  colony  was  included  next  year  he  marched,  at  ttie  head  of  a 
mConnccticutlt^y  the  charter  of  1662.  body  of  troops,  to  seize  the  charter  of 

In  1634,  Roger  Williams  (a.  v.),  a  min-  Connecticut :  the  assembly  convened,  and 

i0ter  at  Salem,  was  banished  trom  Massa-  the  charter  was  brought  out  into  the  room, 
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where  they  met  to  confer  with  Andros ;  Missi8ffl{)pi,  was  an  important  era  in  the 
the  conference  was  prolonged  till  night,  history  of  the  colonies.  From  that  time 
when  the  people  rushed  into  the  room,  began  a  new  system  of  colonial  pohcy  in 
extinguished  the  ligl^ts,  and  secreted  the  England,  which  led  to  the  American  rev- 
eharter  in  an  oak  tree,  which  is  still  olution.  As  all  of  the  colonies  were 
shown  in  Hartford,  (q.  vA  The  inhab-  equally  interested  in  these  events,  and  be- 
itants,  in  many  places,  refused  to  pay  the  came  more  closely  united  in  their  corn- 
taxes;  and,  some  rumor  of  the  landing  of  mon  opposition  to  the  mother  country,  it 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  England  (see  is  unnecessary  to  give,  here,  a  detailed  ac- 
WUliam  ///)  having  reached  America,  the  count  of  the  measures  adopted,  and  the 
people  of  Boston  (April  18,  1689)  and  events  which  ensued  from  them,  since 
neighborhood  appeared  in  arms,  seized  they  would  be  little  more  than  a  repetition 
the  gQvemor  and  the  captain  of  a  frigate  of  what  is  given  in  the  article  United  States. 
in  the  harbor,  compelled  the  castle  to  sur-  (For  the  history  of  Vermont,  see  Vermont^ 
render,  and  thus  effected  a  complete  revo-  and  J^ew  York.)  The  six  New  England 
lution.  Delegates  from  the  towns  soon  states  iiave,  by  the  census  of  1830,  a  pop- 
after  assemble,  and  voted  to  resume  the  ulation  of  1,954,611. 
sovemment  according  to  charter  rights.  New  Forest  ;  a  large  tract  in  England, 
Connecticnt  and  Rhmie  Island  resumed  in  Hampshire,  about  «50  miles  in  circuit, 
their  charters;  but  although  tlie  people  of  which  contained  many  populous  towns 
Manachusetts  petitioned  for  the  restora-  and  villages,  and  96  motiier  churches, 
tion  of  theirs,  their  petition  was  refused ;  till  it  was  laid  waste  and  turned  into  a  for- 
and,  in  169S,  a  new  one  was  granted,  by  est  by  William  the  Conqueror.  King 
which  the  appointment  of  the  governor  Henry  Vlllth  built  some  castles  in  it, 
was  vested  in  the  crown.  The  colonies  and  it  has  now  several  towns  and  villages. 
had  been  repeatedly  involved  in  hostili-  It  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Hampshire 
ties  with  the  different  Indian  tribes ;  but  which  is  bounded  east  by  Southamp- 
the  most  destructive  war  took  place  in  ton  river,  and  south  by  the  British  chan- 
1675—1676,  when  Metacom  (Philip),  the  nel.  This  is  the  only  forest  which  be- 
most  fi)miidable  enemv  they  had  met  longs  to  the  crown,  of  which  the  origin  is 
with,  by  hia  cunning,  his  boldness  and  known. 

activity,  formed  an  exiensive  combination  Newpoundlaiid  ;  an  island  in  the  North 

of  hitherto  hostile  tribes,  with  the  purpose  Atlantic  ocean,  separated  from  the  conti- 

of  extirpating  the  En^ish.    His  death  in  nent  of  North  America  by  the  straits  of 

1676,  aller  several  defeats,  was  a  fatal  Belle  Isle  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 

bWw  to  the  power  of  the  natives  in  New  first  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 

England.     The  vrars  between  England  1497.    Risof  a  triangular  form,  380  miles 

and  France,  from  1690  to  1713,  subjected  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  50 

the  colonies  to  the  attacks  of  the  French,  to  300  miles,  and,  widiout  including,  tlie 

then  in  poasession  of  Canada,  and  their  windings  of  the  coast,  is  900  miles  in  cir- 

allies,  the  Indians,  and,  for  nearly  25  years,  cumference  ;  Ion.  5SP  to  59°  40^  W. ;  lat. 

a  larae  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  46°  45^  to  51°  46^  N.    The  head-lands,  as 

the  ffolo,  or  obliged  to  guard  their  posses-  well  as  the  general  line  of  the  sea-coast, 

sions  at  home:  their  resources  were  di-  are  high  and  bold,  and  form  numerous 

minished ;  the  fieUs  uncultivated ;  their  secure  and  commodious  harbor^    Of  tlie 

villages,  burnt,  and  their  growth  checked,  interior  littie  is  known,  since,  with  one  or 

Afbr  the  restoration  of  peace,  they  had  to  two  exceptions,  it  has  never  been  traversed 

contend  with  the  restrictions  imposed  on  except  by  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 

their  trade  and  manu&cturea,  and  con*  Several  high  hills,  supposed  to  be  near 

stant  attempts  to  encroach  on  their  liber-  the  centre  of  the  island,  may  be  discerned 

ties,  by  the  mother  country.     Yet  the  fhom  the  sea ;  but  the  inland  oonntry  is 

cheapness  and  plenty  of  land,  the  industry,  represented  as  generally  level.    It  is  cov- 

activi^,  fiiigality  and  intelligeiiGe  of  the  ered  with  heath,  and  a  species  of  dwarf 

inhabitants,  and  the  freedom  of  their  con-  fir  and  spruce,  except  on  the  margin  of 

stitutions  of  government,  rapidly  promoted  the  rivers  and  lakes,  where  various  trees 

their   increase  in  wealth  and  numbers,  grow   to  a   considerable   height     The 

The   population,    which,   in   1700,  vras  island  is  on  aQ  sides  indented  by  spacious 

about  120,000,  was  neariy  400,000  in  1750.  bays,  which  extend  fiir  up  into  the  coun- 

The  seven  years' war  (1756— 1763),  which  try,  and  upon  the  harbors  and  coves  of 

terminated   in   the   destruction   of    the  which  are  th&  stations  and  settlements 

French  power  in  America,  and  secured  to  whence  tbel  fisheries  are  carried  oo.    The 

Cireat  Britaia  all  the  country  east  of  the  most  extensive  are  White,  Notre  Dame, 
voim  IX.               31 
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Bona  Vifl^  Trinity,  Conception,  St  Mary,  BritiBb  government,  seeing  the  impolicy, 
Placentia,  Fortune  and  St  Creoige's  bays,  as  well  as  the  impoesibiltty,  of  prevent- 
A  large  section  of^tbe  sea-coast,  compre-  ing  settlements,  have  repealed  all  the  old 
hending  the  northern  end  and  western  prohibitory  statutes,  and  directed  the  lands 
side,  has  been  ceded  to  the  French,  who  to  be  granted.  The  cod  fishery  is  now 
also  possess  the  small  islands  of  St  Pierre  principally  carried  on  by  the  planters  and 
and  Miquelon,  which  are  situated  in  the  coasters,  in  small  boats  from  the  shore ; 
entrance  of  Fortune  bay.  The  climate  of  though  many  larger  vessels  are  still  em- 
Newfoundland  is  generally  represented  as  ployed  upon  the  bank  and  along  the  coast 
excessively  severe,  but  this  is  by  no  means  of  Labrador,  which  is  a  dependency  of 
true.  The  winter  usually  commences  the  government  of  Newfoundland.  This 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  fishety  commences  in  April  or  May,  and 
weather  continues  cold  until  March,  but  continues  until  the  end  of  October.  The 
not  so  severe  as  in  Canada  and  other  por-  number  of  inhabitants  engaged  in  it  is 
tions  of  the  main  land  several  degrees  about  25,000.  The  fishery  carried  on  by 
farther  south.  In  the  spring,  large  masses  the  French  is  transitoiy.  The  fishing 
of  ice  are  brought  by  the  currents  fh>m  the  ships  fit)m  Brest,  St  Maloes,  and  other 
north  seas,  and  frequently  block  up  the  ports,  rendttzvous  at  St  Pierres,  or  at 
bays  and  harbors;  and  in  the  midst  of  Croque  (a  station  on  the  east  side  of  New- 
summer,  icebergs,  or  mountains  of  ice,  foundland),  and,  after  the  end  of  the  season, 
may  occasionally  be  seen.  The  climate  is,  retum  to  France  for  the  winter.  The  cod 
in  consequence,  very  variable,  and  vege-  fishery  has  much  declined,  but  another, 
tation  seldom  commences  before  me  now  of  much  greater  value,  has  lately  en- 
month  of  May.  Such  is  its  rapidity,  gaged  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants: 
however,  tliat  many  kinds  of  vegetables  this  is  the  seal  fisheiy. — ^The  fields  of  ice, 
are  produced  in  perfection ;  and,  although  which  are  annuaOy  swept  by  the  currents 
agriculture  has,  until  of  late  years,  been  firom  the  Polar  seas,  are  carried  along  the 
almost  entirely  neglected,  yet  experiments  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  brinff  with 
have  proved  that  the  soil  is  capable  of  them  myriads  of  seals.  The  vessels  en- 
cultivation,  and  that  the  climate  will  ma-  gaged  in  this  fishery  are  fiiom  50  to  200 
ture  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  almost  every  tons  burthen,  carrying  from  15  to  40  men. 
thine  necessaiy  for  the  subsistence  of  the  They  are  fitted  out  from  St  Joha's,  Harbor 
inhi£itants.  For  their  principal  supplies  Seau,  Carbonear,  and  other  ports,  about 
of  com  and  other  provisions,  however,  thefirstof  March,  iftid  proceed  to  sea  un- 
theyare,  and  must,  in  a  great  measure,  til  they  meet  the  ice.  The  vessels  are 
remain  dependent  upon  other  countries,  then  lorced  as  fiir  as  possible  into  the 
This  island  has  always  been  fiimous  for  fields,  and  the  crews  di^rse  on  all  sides 
the  cod  fisheries  which  have  been  carried  in  search  of  the  seals,  which  are  venr 
on  upon  its  shores  and  banks.  These  inactive  and  easily  taken.  These  am- 
were  first  prosecuted  by  merchants  and  mals  are  valuable  only  for  the  fat  and 
adventurers  from  the  West  of  England,  i^in,  which  are  stripped  off  from  the  body 
who  used  to  resort  to  Newfoundland  in  with  great  facility.  There  are  sevenu 
the  spring,  lay  up  their  ships,  pursue  the  speciea  About  500  sail  of  vessels  and 
fishery  until  the  season  was  ended,  and  10,000  men  are  engaged  in  this  fishery, 
then  retum  to  their  homes  upon  the  ap-  which  is  over  by  the  end  of  April.  New- 
proach  of  winter.  The  value  and  impor-  foundland  has  not  yet  any  local  legislature, 
tance  of  these  fisheries  induced  these  ad-  nor  have  the  people  any  voice  in  the 
venturers  to  seek  for  a  monopoly ;  and  government  The  laws  and  statutes  of 
they  accordingly  procured  several  acts  of  En^and  extend  to  the  island,  and  the  ex- 
parliament  to  be  passed,  by  which  their  ecutive  government  is  vested  in  a  govem- 
interests  were  exclusively  protected.  The  or  and  council.  There  are  courts  of 
object  of  these  aoCB  was,  mainly,  to  pre-  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  and  justice 
vent  any  permanent  settlement  being  made  is  administered  by  a  chief  jud^  and  three 
upon  the  coast,  the  whole  of  which  was  assistant  judges.  The  aborigines  of  the 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  ofthe  fishery,  and  country  are  now8up))osed  to  be  extinct 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  cutting  of  They  were  generally  called  Red  Jndiant 
wood  within  six  miles  of  the  sea,  was  ex-  by  the  Europeans,  mm  their  custom  of 
pressly  prohibited.  Notwithstanding  these  painting  their  faces;  but  they  denomi- 
statutes,  however,  settlements  were  made,  nated  uiemselves  BeoOis^  or  the  Beothu 
which  have  progressively  increased  to  such  tribe.  They  are  represented  as  having 
an  extent  that  the  island  can  now  boast  of  a  no  resemblance  in  their  appearance,  man- 
resident  population  of  80,000  souls.    The  nen^  customs  or  language,  to  any  of  th« 
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North  American  tribes,  and  they  have  been  New  Gvi z«ea  ;  next  to  New  Holland,  the 
supposed  to  be  the  descendantB  of  some  an-  largest  island  of  Australia  (q.  v.] ;  between 
cient  Scandinavian  colony.  They  were  0°  IS'  and  IQP  S.  laL ;  aud  131°  SC  and  149° 
a  veiy  harmless,  inartificial  race,  who  sub-  SC  E.  Ion. ;  square  miles,  275,600 ;  popula- 
BiBted  upon  the  deer  and  other  animals  tion,  500,000.  It  is  separated  firom  New 
which  they  entrapped  in  pits  and  snares.  Holland  on  the  south  by  Endeavor  and 
They  were  formerly  veiy  numerous,  but  Toirey's  straits,  from  New  Britain  on  the 
their  dread  of  the  settlers  drove  them  east  by  Dampier's  straits,  and  from  Gilolo 
€rom  the  sea-coast  into  the  interior,  where  by  Pitt's  straits.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
they  were  often  unable  to  i)rocure  food.  Spaniards,  in  15S^  and  1543,  but  is  still 
A  few  years  ago,  five  or  six  stragglers  htde  known.  Forrest  merely  anchored 
came  to  one  of  the  setdements  in  extreme  on  tlie  northern  coast,  and  Cook  landed 
want,  representing  themselves  as  the  only  on  the  southern  shore.  Dampier,  Carteret, 
remnant  of  the  race.  The  account  they  Bougainville,  D'Entrecasteaux,  only  visit- 
gave  was,  that,  owing  to  excessive  cold  ed  some  of  the  neighboring  islands.  I.e 
and  the  depth  of  the  snow,  they  and  their  Maire  and  Schouten,  who  sailed  along  the 
brethren  were  prevented  from  procuring  greatest  part  of  the  north  coast,  had  sev- 
food,  and  had  set  out  from  their  encamp-  era!  interviews  with  the  nadves  of  the 
ment  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  coast,  but  surrounding  islands,  but  did  not  land 
that  the  rest  had  perished  by  the  way.  upon  the  main  idand.  On  the  western 
Two  of  this  remnant,  only,  lived  to  reach  coast  he  several  small  islands,  which  are 
St  John's,  where  the  last  died  in  1828.  connected  with  the  Moluccas.  The  coasts 
Since  then,  the  strictest  search  has  been  appear  to  be  high  and  mountainous.  In 
made,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  tribe  has  the  interior  there  are  some  loffymountainb, 
been  discovered.  The  yade  and  com-  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  volca- 
merce  of  Newfoundland  is  exteusive  and  nic.  In  some  pans  they  rise  above 
valuable.  It  supplies  Portu^l,  Spain,  each  other  in  three  successive  ranges, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  with  hsh,  and  its  Swine,  dogs,  birds  of  paradise,  parrots, 
oil  is  shipped  to  England.  The  principal  sea  fowl,  fish,  gmger,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
towns  are  St  John's,  Harbor  Seau,  Carbo-  cocoa,  betel,  sago,  bread-fruit,  bamboo, 
near,  Placentia  and  Ferryland.  The  in-  &c.,  are  found  here.  The  inhabitants  are 
habitants  may  be  reckoned  at  80,000,  of  a  negro  variety ;  they  have  projecting  lips, 
which  one  third  are  Catholics,  and  the  re-  a  fiat,  broad  nose,  a  large  mouth,  large 
mainder  Protestants  of  various  denomina-  eyes,  shining  black  hair,  and  a  black, 
tions.  St  John's,  the  capital  of  New-  rough  skin;  they  are  strongly  built,  and 
foundland,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  go  nearlv-naked,  having  on^  a  thin^ufl^ 
ui  Ion.  52^  29^  W. ;  lat  47^  32^  N. ;  popu-.  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut,  round 
kdon,  about  12,000.  It  has  one  of  the  then:  loins.  The  habitations  on  the  coast  i 
best  harbors  in  die  island,  with  fit>m  ten  are  built  on  piles,  with  a  sort  of  a  bridge, 
to  seventeen  fiithoms  of '  water,  up  to  extending  above  high- water  mark  ;  a 
King's  whar(  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  dwelling  of  this  kind  is  occupied  by  sev- 
the  harbor.  The  fish  caught  on  the  banks  end  famihes.  The  fumituro  consists  of 
are  dried  and  packed  here  for  Europe,  some  mats,  an  earthen  pot,  a  hearth,  &c. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  The  men  appear  to  be  employed  only  in 
the  buildings  generally  mean.  The  gov-  war  and  the  chase.  Cook  ol^erved,  in 
ernment  house  is  a  large  and  handsome  one  part  of  the  country,  a  peculiar  weap- 
building.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  on  used  by  the  inhabitants :  it  ^as  a  short 
chapel,  an  Enslish  Episcopal  church,  club,  which  they  swung  on  both  sides; 
Weeleyan  chapel  and  Independent  meet-  fire  and  smoke  were  seen  at  the  same 
inff-house.  St  John's  i§  the  residence  of  moment,  as  on  the  discharge  of  a  musket; 
au  the  public  ofiScers.  About  500  troops  but  there  was  no  report,  and  the  appear- 
are  generally  stationed  here.  This  town  ance  was  of  short  duration.  The  Chines^, 
has  suffered  greatly  by  fires.  In  Februa-  who  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  appear  to 
ry,  1 816,  a  confiagration  occasioned  great  have  introduced  some  of  the  rites  of  the  re- 
loss:  in  1817,  November  7, 135  builcungs  ligion  of  Fo  among  them.  Voyagers  have 
were  burned;  property  destroyed  esti-  observed  three  varieties  of  inhabitants; 
mated  at  £500,000 ;  on  the  21st  of  the  the  Papuas  (negroes),  Haraforas,  who  are 
same  month  was  another  great  fire ;  and,  said  to  live  on  trees  in  the  interior,  and 
in  1818,  August  21,  a  fire  again  broke  out,  the  Badshoos  or  Oran  Badshoos,  a  wan- 
by  which  great  loss  was  incurred.  dering  tribe  of  fishermen. 

New  Georgia.    (See  ATorlh  AmericaA  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  United 

New  Grenada.    (See  Grtnada,  JSTew,)  States,  is  situated  between  42°  41'  and  45^ 
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IV  north  latitude,  and  between  70^  4(y  and  Jead,  is  found  at  Bristol  and  some  other 
72°  23'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  places,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  good 
Its  extreme  length)  from  north  to  south,  is  quality.  These  are  the  only  minerals  that 
168  miles;  its  fi-eatest  breadth  is  ninety  have  been  found  in  such  quantities  as  to 
miles.  North  of  latitude  42°,  the  state  de-  be  much  regarded.  The  largest  collection 
creases  in  width,  and  at  the  northern  ex-  of  waters  in  New  Hampshire  is  lake  Win- 
tremity  it  is  only  nineteen  miles  wide,  nipiseoffee.  Besides  this  are  Squam,  Os- 
New  Hampshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  sipee,  Newfound,  Sunapee,  and  SpafTord's 
by  the  highlands  between  Lower  Canada  lakes,  and  lake  Counec*Jcut,  in  the  most 
and  the  U.  States;  on  the  west  by  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  A  part  of  lake 
western  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  froD\  Umbagog  ifi  in  this  state,  and  a  part  in 
its  nortlierly  source  to  the  south  point  of  Maine.  Five  of  the  largest  rivers  in  New 
Hinsdale,  bielow  the  entrance  of  Ashuelot  England  have  their  principal  sources  in 
river ;  south  by  Massachusetts ;  east  by  New  Hampshire,  viz.  the  Connecticut, 
the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  Merrimack,  Androscoggin,  Saco,  and  Pas- 
and  by  the  state  of  Maine.  Its  area  is  cataqua.  The  state  is  remarkably  well 
9491  miles,  or  6^074,240  acres,  including  watered,  and  the  water  is  generally  of  the 
about  110,000  acres  of  water.  This  state  purest  quality.  The  population  of  New 
is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Near  the  Hampahire  in  1810  was  214,460;  in  1820, 
sea-coast,  the  land  is  low  and  level,  and  244,161 ;  in  1830,  269,533.  By  £ir  the 
the  shore  is  mosdy  a  sandy  beach,  border-  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  engag- 
ed by  salt-marshes.  At  the  distance  of  ed  in  agriculture.  The  principal  articles 
thirty  or  forty  miles  back  from  the  sea,  the  of  produce  are  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter, 
country  rises  into  hills,  and  often  into  cheese,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  bar- 
mountains.  Between  the  Merrimack  and  ley,  pulse  and  flax.  The  state  is  admira- 
the  Connecticut,  many  considerable  moun-  bly  adapted  for  grazing.  Apples  are  very 
tains  are  foimd,  as  the  Monadnock,  in  extensively  cultivated,  but  otlier  kinds  of 
Dublin ;  Sunapee,  in  Fishersfield ;  Kear-  fruit  are  not  abundant  Dover,  Exeter, 
Barge,  in  Warner ;  Can's  mountain,  in  Peterborough,  Franconia,  Pembroke,  and 
Warren ;  and  the  Moosehiliock,  in  Coven-  Keene,  have  considerable  manufacturing 
try.  But  the  most  elevated  mountains  in  establishments.  There  are  no  large  towns 
this  state,  and  the  highest  on  this  side  the  in  New  Hampshire.  PortsmouUi  is  the 
Mississippi,  are  the  White  mountains,  most  populous,  and  Concord  .is  the  seat 
The  soil  of  New  Hampshire  is  p;enerally  of  goveniment  There  are  numerous 
fertile,  though  it  is  probably  inferior  to  that  thriving  and  beautiful  villages.  The  com- 
of  some  of  the  other  northern  states,  mon  schools  are  well  supported,  and  flour- 
The  best  lands  are  those  on  the  bordera  ishing  academies  are  established  in  many 
of  the  rivers,  which  are  annuallv  overflow-  towna  Dartmouth  college  is  at  Hanover, 
ed.  The  hills  are  generally  of  stony  and  The  principal  religious  denominadons  are 
moist  land,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage.  Congreeationalists,  Baptists,  and  Method- 
There  are  no  extensive  liarrens,  and  most  ists.  Tae  climate  is  subject  to  the  ex- 
of  the  land  is  capable  of  cultivation.  The  tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  great  and 
high  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  tlie  sudden  changes.  The  air  is  generally 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  from  those  of  pure  and  salubrious,  and  the  state  is  re- 
the  Merrimack,  is  composed  of  the  older  markable  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabit- 
primitive  rocks.  Granite  predominates  at  ants.  Morning  and  evening  fires  are  fre- 
the  northern  and  more  elevated  part  of  the  quently  needed  as  early  as  the  first  of  Sep- 
ridge ;  mica  slate  is  mora  abundant  in  the  tember,  and  as  late  as  the  last  of  May. 
southern  part,  ttnd  forms  the  Grand  Mo-  Cattle  are  housed  about  the  first  of  No- 
nadnock  and  several  other  high  elevations,  vember ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  month, 
A  beautiful,  fine-grained  granite  occura  in  the  earth  and  rivers  usually  become  froz- 
many  parts  of  the  state :  this  affords  an  en,  and  covered  with  snow.  The  open 
admirable  building  stone,  and  great  quan-  fields  are  commonly  cleared  of  snow  in 
tities  are  transported  to  Boston.  East-  April.  New  Hampshire  was  discovered 
ward  of  the  great  ridge,  mica  slate,  gneiss  by  captain  John  Smith,  an  English  navi- 
and  green  stone  are  found.  Steatite,  ox^  gator,  in  1614.  Its  name  was  given  by 
soapstone,  of  good  quality,  is  found  at  Or-  captain  John  Mason,  the  original  paten- 
ford  and  Francestown  ;  and  primitive  tee.  In  the  earliest  grant  made  to  Mason 
limestone  abounds  in  several  places.  Iron  and  Gorges,  in  1622,  it  is  styled  LcuMnia ; 
ore,  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  at  Fran-  and,  in  some  of  the  earliest  histories,  it  ifl 
conia,  and  copper  ore  has  been  discovered  called  CapUtin  Masan^s  Patent,  and  Pets- 
at  the  same  place.    Plumbago,  or  black  cataqua.  The  first  setdements  were  made 
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at  Doyer  and  Povtsmouth,  in  1633.  In  ofiices,  an  institutio])  for  popular  lectures, 
1629,  reverend  John  Wheelwriffht  pur-  opened  the  present  year  (1831),  and  six 
chased  of  the  Indians  the  country  oetween  printing-offices,  from  which  are  issued  five 
the  Merrimack  and  the  Paacataqua  from  weekly  newspapers,  and  three  other  peri- 
the  ocean  back  ahout  fifty  miles.  From  odicals.  The  houses  of  New  Haven  are 
the  year  1641  to  1679,  all  the  setdements  mostly  of  wood,  not  expensive,  hut  hand- 
in  this  state  were  united  with  the  colony  some  and  convenient ;  and  the  city  is  one 
of  Massachusetts,  and  belonged  to  the  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  U.  States.  The 
county  of  Norfolk.  In  1679,  New  Hamp-  public  square  and  principal  streets  are 
shire  was  made  a  separate  province  by  finely  ornamented  with  trees ;  and  a  great 
Chaiies  II.  From  1689  to  1692,  it  was  part  of  the  houses  have  gardens  filled  with 
again  united  to  M[assachusetts ;  and  also  fruit-trees,  which  give  to  tlie  city  a  rural 
fiom  1702  to  1741.  From  1699  to  1702,  it  and  delightfiil  appearance.  The  harbor 
was  united  with  Massachusetts  and  New  is  well  defended  from  winds,  but  is  shal- 
York.  Benning  Wentwoith  was  appoint-  low,  and  gradually  filling  up  with  mud :  it 
ed  governor  in  1741.  A  temporary  gov-  has  about  seven  feet  on  the  bar  at  low 
emment  was  established  during  the  vear  water.  The  maritime  commerce  of  New 
of  the  revolution.  A  new  constitution  Haven  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
wasestablishedin  1784;  and  this,  as  altered  town  in  Connecticut  Both  the  foreign 
in  1792;  is  the  present  constitution  of  the  and  the  coasting  trade  are  considerable, 
state.  JFor  this,  see  article  ConHUvHons,  and  packets  and  steam-boats  ply  regularly 
For  former  information,  see  Ahi^JSriffiafui.)  between  this  city  and  New  York.  The 
New  Haven,  city ;  a  seaport,  and  semi-  Indian  name  of  New  Haven  was  Qutni- 
metropolisof  Connecticut,  m  New  Haven  fiadL  It  was  first  settled  by  the  English, 
coun^,  thirty-five  miles  south-south-west  m  1638.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  colony 
from  Hartford,  seventy-nx  north-east  from  of  New  Haven,  which  continued  distinct 
New  York,  134  west-south-west  from  Bos-  from  the  colony  of  Connecticut  till  1665. 
ton,  and  304  from  Washington ;  Ion.  72°  (See  JVetr  England.)  The  legislature  of 
57'  W. ;  lat  4P  18^  N. ;  population  in  the  state  meets  alternately  here  and  at 
1810, 5772 ;  in  1820, 7147 ;  in  1 831, 10,678.  Hartfoid.  Yale  college,  one  of  die  most 
The  city  lies  round  the  head  of  a  bay  that  distinguished  literary  institutions  in  Amer- 
'  sets  up  about  four  miles  north  of  Long  ica,  is  established  at  New  Haven.  It  was 
lahmd  sound,  and  is  situated  on. a  large  incorporated  in  1701  ;  was  originally 
and  beautiful  plain,  which  is  bordered  on  placed  at  Killmgworth ;  in  1707,  removed 
the  north  partly  by  emmences  called  East  to  Saybrook  ;  in  1717,  to  New  Haven, 
and  West  Rock,  presenting  bold  and  al-  There  are  ten  colleee  buildings ;  four 
most  perpendicular  columns  of  naked  halls,  100  feet  by  40,  and  four  stories 
trap  rock,  350  to  370  feet  high.  Two  high,  containing  thirty-two  rooms  each  for 
small  rivers  bound  the  city,  one  on  the  students ;  a  new  and  convenient  chapel, 
east  and  the  other  on  the  west  It  was  one  story  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784;  three  theological  school,  and  another  to  the 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  two  miles  college  library  ;  two  other  buildings,  con- 
wide.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  con-  taining  rooms  for  recitations,  lecmres  and 
aists  of  two  parts,  old  and  new  towns,  hbraries ;  a  dining-hall,  of  stone,  with  an 
The  old  town  was  laid  6ut  in  a  large  elegant  apartment  above  for  the  mineralo- 
square,  and  is  divided  into  several  smaller  gical  cabinet  and  lectures ;  a  chemical 
squares.  The  central  square  is  intersected  laboratory;  and  the  medical  college,  a 
by  a  beautiful  street,  overepread  by  elms,  large  edifice,  of  stone.  The  college  ubra- 
On  this  street  are  erected  three  handsome  ry  contains  9500  volumes,  and  tne  stu- 
churdies.  Near  die  centre  of  the  west  dents'  libraries  9000.  The  philosophical 
section  of  this  square  is  a  new  State-house,  and  chemical  ap>paratus  are  very  good, 
built  after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon.  It  The  cabinet  of  minerals  is  the  most  valua- 
has  a  commanding  appearance;  and  its  ble  in  the  U.  States.  It  contains  above 
proportions,  and  the  style  of  its  woricman-  16,000  specimens.  The  number  of  in- 
shjp,  rank  it  with  the  best  American  build-  structera  in  the  academical  department  of 
ings.  The  city  contains  three  handsome  Yale  college  is  twenty ;  the  number  of 
churches  for  Congregationalists;  two  beau*  alumni,  4^5;  the  number  of  students, 
^  tifiil  Gothic  edifices,  of  stone,  for  Episco-  without  including  medical,  th^Iogical  and 
'pahans;  one  for  Baptists,  one  for  Method-  law  students,  331.  Commencement  is 
wis,  and  one  for  Afiricans.  There  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  August 
abo  a  jail,  an  alms-house,  a  custom-house.  There  are. three  vacations,  viz.  firom  com- 
a  museum,  two  banks,  two  insurance-  mencement,  six  weeks ;  from  the  tecond 
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Wedoeadav  ia  January,  two  weeks;  and  illpHe£,Butiiogtoti,Hwini(]ut)i,Q)aiieamr( 

from  the  firel  Wedaesdey  In   May,  four  Salem,  Cuniberluid  and  Cape  May,  and 

weeks.     Id  1822,  a  theological  Bchuul  was  these  are  subdivided  iulo  lownahip*.  Tbe 

i^tabliahed  io  conneiioii  with  this  cMege.  Gice  ofilie  country  preaentB  every  variety ; 

The  number  of  studeots  at  present  ia  Hi ;  froni  the  nonh  to  the  south  ia  found  a  buc- 

otid  there  (u«  three  profeaBorg.    Tliere  ia  cession  of  mountains,  hilla,   heights  and 


t  medlcAl  school,  the,  lectures  of  which  plaiua,  each  occupying  a  diMJncl  and  well 
Degin  SLK  weeka  after  tbe  college  com-  de lined  region.  The  southern  section  of 
inencetnent      It  haa  6  professois  and  48    tlic  state,  troin  the  Rocky  hill  ridge,  ii 


udctlts.      There   is  also  a   law  m;bool,  county  of  Itliddlcscx,  is  an  alluvial  Ibimo- 
-  having  two  proftnsors  and  fortv-four  stu-  linn,  of  wliicli   the  soil  and  face   of  the 
duiils.     These  numbeia  (u«  all  given  for  country,  trunks  of  trees,  oystcr'SheUs,  and 
the  year  1831.     The  clly  is  also  celebrated  various  marine  productiona,  found  at  great 
'  for  uie  number  of  ilH  boardingsclioolsand  depths,  in  wxlbs  and  other  excavatiotu^ 
smaller  seminaries  for  the  young  of  both  funiish  salisfnctory  proof,  strengthened  by 
sexea     The  average  number  uf  petsotis  tlie  foct  thai,  in  this  pan  of  the  state,  tho 
who  are  here  from  ahroail  for  the  purpose  Lilla  fuce  the  j  lortb,  are  precipitous,  Bod  lie 
of  education  ia  supposed  to  bo  rarely  be-  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  valleys,  from 
low  a  thousaud.     Btut  lauit   is  a  niiinc  which,  on  tbe  northerly  side,  tbe  laud  rioea 
given   to   the   quiunt   regulations  of  tho  in  a  gcndc  slope,  evidenlly  caused  by  the 
early  government  of  New  lluvcn   plan-  breaking  and   subtuding    of  the    wavea, 
tatiou,  when  the  public  authorities  kept  a  bearing  in   their  force   tho  sands  of  the 
sliiu^  watch  over  the  deportment  of  tlie  ocean.    The  principal  internal  watera  are 
good  |)Doplc  of  the  colony,  and  punished  Second  river,  Ilackensack,  Paasaic,  Ran- 
all  breaches  of  good  manners  and  good  mor-  tan,    Musconetcong,    Rancocus,    Salem, 
ala,oiteii  withaludicrousformality.   Some  Shrewsbury,    Tom's  river.    Great   Egg- 
account  of  ilieni,is  given  in  a  little  book,  harbor,    Cohanzey    and    Maurice   river, 
citodat  tlie  close  of  the  article  Connecticut.  Karitau  bay  ia  a  spacious  estuary  od  the 
New  Hebrides  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  eastern  cuaat,  aifnrding  a  ready  ttcceas,  at 
iheSouth  Pacific  occan.lirst  discovered  by  all  seasons,  from  the  ocean  to  Perth  Am- 
Uuiroe,  in  the   year  I50G,  who  supposed  boy.thecliiefscaport  townoftheBUte,aDd 
tlicm  to  be  a  soutfaeru  continent,  and  call-  pusseasin^,  fur  this  purpose,  peciUiar  and 
ed  them    Tiara  Auttndia  dd   Eaptrilu  adnilrahle  advantages,  whlcii  have  not  yet 
^anio.    Bougainville,  who  explored  tbe tii  been  adcquattly  improved,  from  the  prox- 
in   1706,  called  iheni  the  Jirckipdngo  of  iuiily  of  the  coiuinercial  emporium  of  the 
1^  Great  Cyclaika.     Cook  vinted  them  in  nation.    The   Swedes  early  made  qcttte- 
1773,  and    ^ve  them  the  name  of  AVu)  meuui  in   the   county  of   Salem,  where 
Uehridta.     They   are  Li   general  mouu-  some  of  theirdcscendants  still  remain,alMl 
tainous,  and  abound  in  wood  and  water,  the  names  of  places  given  by  them  arc,  in 
Tlieirprinci|Mil  pmluctionsare bread-fruit,  some  instances,   retained.      Dutch    eitn- 
rocoo-uuis  and  plantnins,  yarns  and  sugar-  grants  spread  at  an  early  period  from  New 
—'■"■''     Tho  inlmbitanta  appear  civil  and  York,  over  the   county  of  Bergen.     The 
e,  and  aru  of  different  mccB.  Lou.  province  was  granted  by  king  Charies  II 
[>i:tf>ai'E.ilaLl4°30'to20<'5'8.  to   his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  by 
If.KSEi  is  oue  of  tho   thirteen  charier,  dated  in  IG64 ;  and   being  by  th« 
states  of  the   American  Union  ;  latter  speedily  granted  to  sulrardinate  pro- 
on  the  north  by  New  York,  on  prielors,   the  settlements  of  the   Englisli 
by  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  rapidly  extended.     It  was,  in  lt>7<i,  set  off 
I  the  south  by  the  ocean,  and  ou  into  two  great  diviHbns — East  Jersey  and 
by  the  slates  of  Delaware  and  West  Jersey  ;  each  lielonging  to  dilii^reut 
ania.     The  Hudson  river  divides  proprietora,  who  held  bodi  the  right  of 
lew  York  on  the  east,  and  on  the  soil  and  the  powera  of  government,  the 
;    the    Delaware  rii'er  aud  bay.  latter  of  which  were  exercised   by  gov- 
ih  ia  \&  miles,  and  the  brcndth  eniots  appointed  by  tbe  proprietora,  and 
;  between  laL  38°  17'  and  41°  31'  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
Ion.  75°  Stf  and    73°   SSI    W.  pro[irietni7  government    continued    until 
a    in     square    milea     ia     74SX).  die  year  17U3,  when  the  powers  of  gov 
lus  of  1t^  shows  a  population  erumentwere  surrenderedtoqueenAnnei 
9,  and  an  increase  of  43rW4  sitico  and  the  coloiiy  remained  a  royal  govem- 
'he  territory  is  divided  into  four-  ment    until  the  declaration   of  indepen- 
nties — Bergen,    Morris,    Sussex,  deuce,  the  governors  being  appointed  bj 
E^iisex,  Somerset,  Hendeison,Mid-  tlie  crown,  and  the  legislature  choeeu,  as 
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before,  by  the  people,  but  afterwards  rep-  court  of  common  law  jurndiction  over 

resenting  the  whole  community,  and  sit-  the  whole  state,  with  a  circuit  court  for  the 

ting  alternately  at  Burlington  and  Perth  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  civil  cases  in  each 

Amboy,  then  the  principal  towns  of  the  <  ounty,  courts  of  common  pleas  in  the 

respective  divisions.    In  the  grants  and  several  counties  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes, 

concessions   of    the    proprietors,    under  orphans'  courts  for  matters  of  testament, 

which  the  colony  was  settled,  the  sound-  administration    and    guardianship,    and 

est  and  most  lilieral  principles  of  civil  and  courts  for  tlie  trial  of  small  causes  before 

reUgious  liberty  are  declared.    These  were  justices  of  the  peace.  The  courts  of  crim* 

a^ulously  cherished  by  the  early  colo-  inal  jurisdiction    are    couits   of  general 

nists,  and  were,  in  many  controversies  with  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  courts  of 

their  governors,  both  proprietary  and  roy-  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  jail-deliv- 

al,  maintained  by  the  representatives  of  eiy,  the  supreme  court,  and  the  governor 

the  people  with  great  firmness,  zeal  and  and  council  for  the  trial  of  impeachments 

intelligence.    A  sincere  attachment  to  the  exhibited  by  the  bouse  of  assembly.    The 

interests  of  the  mother  country  was,  nev-  military  force  of  the  state,  according  to 

ertheless,  felt  and  displayed  on  all  occa-  the  ofhcial  report  of  the  adjutant-geneml 

fiions,  and  was  practically  manifested  in  for  the  year  1830,  is  35,360,  consisting  of 

the  moneys  expended  and  the  blood  shed  cavahy,   1810,    artillery,    1886,  riflemen, 

in  the  expeditions  to  Canada,  and  on  the  1115,  infantry,  30,456,  and  general  and 

borders    of  lake  Champlain,    and   was  brigade  staff,  98.    The  literary  institutions 

maintained  until  arbitrary  exactions  and  are   two    colleges,    numerous   excellent 

unconstitutional  oppression  compelled  the  academies,   and  many    valuable  private 

people,  in  common  with  the  other  colo-  schools.    The  college  of  New  Jersey  irt 

nies^  to  look  to  a  separation.    In  the  pre-  Princeton  has  long  and  jusUy  maintained 

paratory  measured   and  conventions  the  a  high  reputation,  and  numbers  among  its 

delegates   of  New  Jersey  were  always  alum'ni  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 

found.    She  viras  among  the  earliest  to  re-  the  Union,  especially  in    the   Southern 

solve  on  independence,  unquestionably  the  States.    The  other  institution,  a  few  years 

second  to  comply  with  the  recommenda-  since   reorganized  under   the   name  of 

tion  of  the  continental  congress,  and  form  Rut^ers^  cMege,  has  abeady  earned  dis^ 

for  herself  a  constitution  of  gavemment.  tinction.    A  theological  seminary  of  the 

One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the.  first  Presbyterian    church    is    established ,  al 

confederation,  she  adopted  promptiy,  and  Princeton,  and  another,  under  the  charge 

with  peculiar  unanimity,  the  present  con-  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  at  New 

stitution  of  the  U.  States.    During  the  war  Brunswick.     A   great    attention  to  the 

of  the  revolution,  her  patriotism  was  eini-  cause  of  public  education  has   recently 

nent    Some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  arisen  throughout  the  state,  and  measures 

and  of  the  most  arduous  conflicts  of  that  are  in  progress  which  promise  important 

period,  took  place  within   her    bounds,  and  happy  results.    A  school  fund,  now  ^ 

The  enemy  was  repulsed  a(  Monmouth  exceeding  $250,000,  is  manased  by  trus- 

and  at  Princeton,  and  the  tide  of  the  war  tees,  under  the  authority  of^the  Jegisla- 

was  turned  at  Trenton.  Her  privations  and  ture,  and  is  steadily  increasing;  while  a 

Buflferings  were  great,  from  having  been  large  portion  of  its  annual  income  isdis- 

long  occupied  by  the  rival  armies  and  the  tributed  among  the  several  townships,  and 

seat  of  hostilities ;  and  at  the  close  she  is  applied,  augmented  by  moneys  velun- 

was  found  to  have  advanced  largely  be-  tarily  raised  by  the  townships,  to  the  sup- 

yond  her  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  ex-  port  of  common  schools,  and  otherwise 

penditures  or  the  contest. — ^The  leeisla-  to  extend  the  means  of  education  oyer  the 

ture  is  composed  of  two  bodies,  the  lesis-  whole  community.     A  Uberal  spirit  of 

lative  council  and  the  general  assembly ;  public  improvement  has  been  awakened, 

the  former  having  fourteen  members,  one  and  is  now  encouraging  and  carrying  on 

from  each  county ;  the  latter,  fifly  mem-  a  number  of  works  of  great  public  utilit}% 

bers,  the  counties  being  represented  by  A  caiud  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Del- 

dififerent  numbers,  firom  one  to  five.    The  aware,  near  Easton,  with  the  tide  water  of 

governor  is  annually  appointed,  and,  like  the  Passaic,  near  Newark,  is  nearly  com- 

mo6tt)f  the  executive,  judicial,  and  mill-  pleted,  and  will  open  an  access  to  a  moot 

tary  officers,  by  the  two  houses  in  joint  valuable  and  improvable  region  of  the 

meetinff.     The  judicial  powers  are  dis-  state.    A  grand  canal  for  sloop  naviga- 

tributed  among  a  court  ofchancery,  mod-  tion,  of  seventy  feet  width  and  seven  feet 

elled  according  to  the  English  system,  the  depth  at  tlie  water  line,  fix>m  the  Dela^ 

governor  being  chancellor,  a   supreme  ware,  near  Trenton,  to  the  RaritoBi  naor 
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New  Brunsiinck,  intended  to  afford  a  which  it  is  employed ;  also  for  the  making 
communication  by  water  between  the.  of  carriagefl^  cabinet  ware  and  fancy 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  is  chairs.  The  latter  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
in  actire  progress.  A  ndl-road  from  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  hemp  and  ma- 
Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  by  way  chinery.  In  1829,  there  were  in  Pater- 
of  Bordentown,  to  South  Amboy,  will  son  487  power  and  hand  looms  in  opera- 
soon  be  ready  for  use.  Another,  from  Pat-  tion,  and  four  machine  &ctories,  in  one  of 
erson  to  Hoboken,  is  begun.  For  anoth-  which  was  made,  in  the  preceding  year, 
er,  f^m  Elizabethtown  to  Somerrille,  a  15,048  spindles,  with  their  appurte- 
company  has  been  incorporated  and  nances ;  and  connected  with  it  is  an  ir^n 
formed,  and  divers  others  are  in  contem-  and  brass  foundeiy,  producing,  annually, 
plation.  The  people  of  this  state  are  35,000  pounds  of^^  bfass,  and  1,020,000 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  manu-  pounds  of  iron  castings.  The  number  of 
fiictures,  and  but  few,  comparatively,  are  persons  employed  in  the  various  esbablish- 
employed  in  commerce.  While  some  ments,  many  of  whom  were  children,  was 
paits  of  the  state  are  sandy  and  barren,  or,  1879.  The  cotton  and  flax  annually  con- 
oeing  rocky  and  mountainous,  are  not  well  sumed  amount  to  2,779^600  pounds ;  and 
adapted  to  cultivation,  large  portions  have  the  quantity  of  duck,and  cloth  ofalldescrip- 
a  soil  of  great  fertility,  well  suited  to  the  tions,  manu&ctured,  2,604,450  yards. — 
cultivation  of  grain,  and  for  ^prazing ;  and,  This  state  is  rich  in  mineral  productions, 
accordin^y,  upon  the  extensive  meadows.  Limestone  extensively  prevails.  Iron,  as 
herds  of  cattie  are  raised  for  the  markets  already  mentioned,  is  abundant  Marble 
of  New  Yoik  and  Philadelphia.  Large  and  zinc  are  found.  Ores  of  gold  and  sil- 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  of  superior  ver  have  been  discovered  in  the  county  of 
quality  are  made.  The  breed  of  faonies  Warren,  and  the  former  recently  near 
is  excellent  Apples,  peaches,  and  fruits  Somerville.  Copper  mines  in  Somerset 
of  all  kinds,  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  Berven  counties  were  wrought  before 
The  Newark  cider  and  the  Burlington  the  revolution,  and  extensive  veins  are  be- 
hams  are  of  great  celebrity.  Wheat,  rye,  lieved  to  cross  the  state  in  a  south-westerly 
Indian  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  oats  direction  from  Schuyler  mine,  near  Belle- 
and  barley  are  staple  commodities.  Emi-  ville,  to  the  river  Delaware.  Mari,  pe- 
srants  from  the  vine  countries  of  Europe  culiarly  fitted  as  a  manure  for  the  sandy 
have  pointed  out  some  districts  as  very  re^ons,  is  found  in  their  vicinage.  Peat 
suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  gppes  exists  in  different  districts  in  e^diaustiess 
used  for  the  making  of  wine ;  and  it  is  be-  bed&  Clay  of  superior  quality  for  the 
lieved  that  the  situation  of  the  state  fhr-  arts  is  dus  up  in  great  abundance  near 
nishes  peculiar  advantages  for  the  rearing  South  Amboy  :  and  sand,  used  as  an  in- 
of  silk- worms  and  the  maklnff  of  silk,  gredient  for  the  finest  glass,  is  tarried 
Manufactures  are  flourishuig  and  improv-  fiom  beds  recentiy  discovered  near  Port 
ing.  Glass  of  various  kinds,  and  in  large  Elizabeth,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
quantities,  is  made  at  thirteen  different  to  the  principal  manufactories  of  the 
establishments,  in  the  counties  of  Warren,  Union.  The  chieftowns  are  Trenton,  New- 
Cumberiand  and  Gloucester.  Paper  is  ark,  Paterson,  Hackensack,  Morristown, 
extennvely  manufactured  in  Springfield,  Newton,  Belvidere,  Elizabethtown,  New 
at  Morristown,  near  Trenton,  and  at  Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy,  Princeton,  Som- 
Mount  Holly.  Gunpowder  is  made  near  erville,  Burlington,  Mount  Holly,  Wood- 
Spottswood.  Iron  is  probably  the  most  bury,  Salem  and  Bridgeton.  The  seat  of 
important  article  of  manufacture.  Bog  the  state  government  is  at  Trenton,  in 
ore  is  found  in  Burlington  and  Monmouth;  which  is  a  state-house,  a  large  and  con- 
and  the  mines  of  the  northern  counties  are  venient  but  plain  building,  for  the  accom- 
rich,  and,  perhaps,  inexhaustible.  Forges  modatiou  of  the  legislature  and  the  supe- 
and  furnaces  are  in  active  operation  in  rior  courts ;  and  near  the  town  stands  the 
Morris,  Sussex,  Monmouth,  Gloucester  penitentiary  or  state  prison,  where  about 
and  Cumberiand  counties.  There  are  130  convicts  are  imprisoned,  at  hard  labor, 
rolling  and  slitting-mills  at  PateFSon,  New  Jersey  College.  (See  Prince^ 
Bridgeton  and  Dover.    At  the  latter  place  ton.) 

chain-cables  are  made,  and  at  both  the  New  London  ;  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 

former,  cut-nails    in    abundance.     The  in  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  on 

towns  most  engaged  in  manu&ctures  are  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  three 

Newark  and  Paterson.     The  former  is  miles  from  its  mouth.   It  is  13  miles  south 
noted  for  the  manu&cture  of  leather,  an4  ,  of  Norwich,  42  south-east  of  Hartfi>rd, 

the  exercise  of  various  occupations  in  and  52  east  of  New  Haven;  lon.72P9' 
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W. ;  kt  4P  23^  N. ;  population  in  1810,  bile,  Pensacola,  and  the  whole  gulf  shore, 
3333;  in  1820,3330;  in  1831,4356.  The  eaat  and  west.  A  rail-road  between  the 
courts  for  the'  county  are  held  alternately  ci^  and  lake  Ponchartrain,  four  and  a  half 
here  and  at  Norwich.  New  London  har-  miles  long,  perfectly  straieht,  with  only 
bor  is  the  best  in  the  state.  It  is  defended  sixteen  inches  ascent  and  descent,  is  now 
fcpr  ibit  Trumbull  on  the  we^  mde  of  the  opened ;  and  an  artificial  harbor  and  break- 
rirer,  and  by  fort  Griswold  on  the  east  water  in  the  lake,  at  the  end  of  the  rail- 
side,  in  Groton.    On  a  point  which  pro-  road,  will  soon  be  completed.    The  Mis- 


le,  both  in  the  coasting  trade  and  also  for  the  descent  of  those  cheap 

rnth  the  Southern  States  and  foreign  trade  and  capacious  vessel^  the  fiat-bottomed 

with  the  West  Indies.    The  town  is  irre^-  boats.    The  use  of  steam-boats  in  towing 

ularly  laid  out,  but  has  convenient  pubhc  ships  now  renders  it  unnecessary  to  wait, 

buildings,  and  churches  (or  CongregEttion-  either  at  the  city  or  below  it,  for  fiivorable 

alists,  EpiscopaHans,  Baptists  and  Meth-  winds.    The  forts  erected  for  the^efenco' 

odists.       Packets   and    steam-boats   oly  of  the  city,  during  the  last  war,  have  been 

regularly  between   this  port  and    New  improved,  and  others  have  been  erected ; 

York.    (See  Connecticut,^  and  the  constantly  increasing  strength  of 

Newmarket  ;  a  town  m  England,  part-  the  city  itself,  and  its  facilities  for  receiv- 
ly  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  mostly  in  Nor-  in^  the  growing  strength  of  the  whole 
folk  ;  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Cam-  Mississippi  Valley,  must  render  it  secure 
bridge,  sixty  north  of  London ;  Ion.  27'  from  forei^  invaaon.  This  is  but  a  very 
E. ;  lat.  52^  15^  N. ;  population,  1792.  It  brief  and  imperfect  view  of  the  local  ad- 
is  chiefiy  celebrated  tor  horse-races,  being  vantages  of  New  Orleans.  The  old  city, 
the  first  meeting  in  the  kingdom.  The  properly  so  cdled,  is  built  in  the  form  of 
town  owes  its  support  principally  to  the  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  longer  sides 
races,  which  are  held  cluefiy  in  the  sprinr,  ore  1320  yards,  and  the  shorter,  or  the 
and  the  months  of  July  and  October,  it  depth  of  the  city  towards  the  swamp,  700 
has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuesday  and  yards.  Above  the  city  are  now  built  the 
Thursday.  suburbs  of  St  Mary  and  Annunciation. 

New  Mexico  ;  a  territory  belonging  to  Below  the  city  are  the  suburbs  Marigny. 

the  Mexican  United  States.    {See  Mexico.)  Daumois,  Declouet     These  are    called 

New  Netherlands;    (See  A*eto  York,)  fcmxbourgs.     Between  the  city  and  the 

New  Okleah 8 ;  a  city  of  Louisiana,  sit-  bayou  St.  John  are  the  villages  St  Claude 
uated  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  in  a  bend  ,  and  St/ Johnsburg.  The  old  city  is  di- 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  its  left  bank,  vided  into  squares,  having  a  front  of  31d 
105  miles  by  the  river,  and  90  in  a  direct  feet  in  length ;  and  each  square  is  divided 
tine  fifx>m  the  Belize,  at  its  mouth ;  lat  29^  into  twelve  lots.  Few  of  the  streets  are 
57'  N.;  Ion.  90°  7'  W.  It  is  1203  miles  more  than  fony  feet  wide.  The  wooden 
from  Washington,  about  1000  below  the  buildings,  of  which  the  city  was  formerly 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  about  1200  below  the  composed,  have  mostly  ^ven  place  to 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  nearly  inter-  those  of  brick.  In  the  old  city,  the  French 
mediate  between  Boston  and  Mexico ;  and  Spanish  styles  of  building  predomi- 
population  in  1810,  17,242  ;  in  1820,  nate.  The  houses  are  stuccoed  externally, 
27,176;  in  1830, 46,310.  New  Orleans  is  and  this  stucco,  of  a  white  or  yellow  col- 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  state,  and  or,  though  leas  durable,  is  more  pleasing 
is  the  grand  commercial  metropolis  of  the  to  the  eye  than  brick.  The  fauxbourg 
Mississippi  Valley.  No  city  on  the  globe  St  Marv,  and  other  new  parts  of  the  city, 
possesses  so  great  natural  advantages  for  a  are  built  principally  of  brick,  after  the 
commercial  capital  The  Mississippi,  and  American  style.  Several  warehouses, 
its  tributaries  above  this  ciur,  have  an  ex-  with  stone  fironts,  have  lately  b^en  erect- 
tent  of  more  than  20,000  miles  of  waters,  ed.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
drendynavigated  by  steam-boats,  and  pass-  city  is  gradual Iv  becoming  more  purely 
ing  through  the  richest  soils  and  the  pleas-  American  in  all  its  characteristics ;  but  a 
antest  climates.  Its  communication  with  Vrc&t  pordon  of  its  inhabitants  are  of 
the  ocean  is  easy.  Numerous  bayous  French  and  Spanish  descent,  and  the 
connect  it  with  every  part  of  the  state.  By  French  language  is  used  more  than  the 
a  basin  and  canal,  and  the  bavou  St  John,  English.  During  the  season  of  most  active 
it  communicates  with  lake  Ponchartrain,  business,  the  manners,  dress,  customs  and 
and  the  lakes  dience  to  the  gulf  of  Mexi-  languages  of  the  world  at  large  seem  to 
CO,  the  opposite  Florida  shore,  with  Mo-  be  here  exhibited.    Those  who  desire  to 
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witness  a  display  of  the  commodities  of 
all  climates,  and  all  countries,  with  the 
costumes  and  languages  of  civilized  and 
uncivilized  men  and  women,  may  do 
well  to  vifflt  the  market  of  New  Orleans, 
especially  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  Febru- 
ary or  March.  We  have  not  room,  wth- 
out  too  much  extending  this  article,  to  de- 
scribe the  public  buildings  of  this  city. 
In  general,  they  are  commodious,  elegant, 
and  very  expensive.  There  are  few 
churches,  and  Sunday  is  spent  more 
afler  the  custom  of  CathoUc  countries 
than  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  The 
Catholic  cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice,  ninety 
feet  by  J20,  with  four  towers.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  hollow  tiles,  as  are  most 
of  the  French  and  Spanisli  houses.    The 


charitable  insdtutions  of  the  ci^  are  high- 
ly creditable ;  they  are  very  efficient  inal- 
leviatmg  the  wants,  miseries  and  yices  of 
the  native  and  the  stranger.  The  means 
of  education  in  New  Orleans  are  very  lim- 
ited, compared  with  those  of  ther  other 
large  cities  in  the  U.  States ;  but  there  have 
been  great  improvements  within  the  last 
three  years.  The  poUce  of  the  city  has 
become  very  efficient,  and  scenes  of  riot 
and  disorder  are  rarely  known.  Consid- 
ering that  one  half  of  the  people  axe 
slaves,  and  that  so  great  a  variety  of  stran- 
gers habitually  throng  this  city,  there  is 
more  order  and  good  morals  than  could  be 
expected.  The  following  table  will  pre- 
sent a  view  of  the  commerce  of  New 
Orleans. 


Imports  into  New  Orleans  from  the  Interior  during  Six  Years. 


Articles, 

Bacon,  assorted,  .  .  hhds. 

Bagging, .pieces, 

Butter, kegSj 

Beef; harrebj 

Beeswax, «     do, 

Buffiilo  robes, ....  UfS. 
Cotton, bales, 

Stodc, do. 

Com  meal, barrels, 

Corn  in  ears, ....     do. 

Flour, do* 

Lard, kegs^ 

Pig  lead, mgs, 

Linseed  oil, barrels, 

Deer  skins, packs. 

Bear  skins, do. 

Tobacco, hhds. 

Stock, do. 


1824.      1825.   I  1826.       1827. 


349 

4,562 

1,868 

732 

295 

12,609 

142,575 

1,501 

4,727 

57,351 

100,929 

18,210 

45,454 

191 

3,863 

168 

2,573 

647 


1,210 

6,191 

2,130 

1,242 

503 

18,411 

206,993 

3,737 

3,420 

72,563 

140,546 

34,373 

58,479 

622 

4^^ 

396 

18,409 

1,332 


^0 

5,299 

2,926 

1^ 

560 

7,740 

251,983 

3,030 

729 

143,373 

129,094 

51,053 

86,242 

708 

11,693 

161 

19,385 

1,862 


1,533 

2,795 

4,561 

1,798 

603 

13,412 

337,984 

11,171 

1,827 

79,973 

131,096 

85,865 

106,405 

1,723 

4,169 

253 

21,704 

6,442 


1828.  I  1829. 


3,097 

5,972 

3,860 

5,622 

770 

19,987 

298,042 

4,365 

498 

89,876 

152,593 

115,535 

183,712 

2,637 

3,160 

155 

30,224 

648 


"5^ 

13,472 

3,995 

^^ 
795 

15,210 

269,571 

5,557 

6,849 

91,883 

157,323 

110,206 

146,203 

2,940 

6,215 

159 

29,432 

4,239 


The  amount  of  cotton  exported  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1830,  was 
354,024  bales.  Many  hundreds  of  flat  boats 
are  seen,  at  the  levee,  in  the  busy  season, 
laden  with  all  the  productions  of  the  Val- 
ley. Steam-boats  are  coming  and  depait- 
ing  every  hour,  and  fifly  or  sixty  are  often 
seen  in  the  harbor  at  one  time.  A  forest 
of  masts  is  continually  seen  along  the  levee, 
except  during  the  sultry  months.  Noth- 
ing seems  adverse  to  the  growth  of  New 
Orleans,  except  the  unh^thiness  of  its 
climate.  The  surface  of  the  city  is  seve- 
ral feet  below  the  level  of  the  river  at  high 
water,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  all  low 
and  marshy.  This  is,  doubdess,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  yellow  fever.  The  legislature  have 
taken  active  measures  to  have  the  country 


well  explored,  and  are  commendng  a 
great  variety  of  works  for  draining,  raising, 
and  othervnse  improving  it  The  streeta 
of  the  city  are  now  paved,  and  places  of 
stagnant  water  are  drained,  or  filled.  Wa- 
ter from  the  river  is  now  made  to  wash 
the  gutters  of  the  streets.  These  and  oth- 
er means  are  expected  to  improve  the 
healthiness  of  the  place.  If  it  should  be 
made  healthy,  it  will  probably  become  the 
largest  city  of  America.  (For  further  sta- 
tisucal  information,  see  Louisiana.) 

New  Pi^TonisTS ;  a  philosophical  sect. 
The  sect  of  Platonists  (see  PkUo)  was,  of 
all  the  sects  belonging  to  the  Socratic 
school,  the  most  numerous ;  but  their  zeal 
relaxed,  whilst  others,  particulariy  the 
skeptics,  began  to  excite  greater  interest. 
In  the  third  century  of  the  vulgar  era. 
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howeyer,  the  Platonlsls  row  anew,  and  apparent,  or  neceaBaiy ;  but  if  neceeeary, 
£>nned  a  distinct  sect — that  of  New  Pla-  it  ceases  to  be  evil.  Among  the  pupils  of 
tonists,  also  called  the  JBexandnan  Pkio-  Plotinus,  Porphyry  (Malchus)  and  Ame* 
nigtSf  because  their  chief  seat  was  affirst  lius  are  distinguished.  Jamblichus,  a  pu- 
in  Alexandria.  Their  doctrines  had  a  pil  of  Porphyiy,  had  a  large  number  of 
tendency  to  unite  Platonism  with  Orien-  disciples,  among  whom  Eustathius,  Mde- 
talism.  The  new  impulse  which  the  Pla-  'sius,  and  the  emperor  Julian,  were  the 
tonic  philosophy,  in  a  new  form,  suddenly  most  celebrated.  At  a  later  period,  Ath-* 
receired,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  ens  became  the  seat  of  New  Platonism. 
genius  of  the  first  New  Platonists ;  their  Among  the  later  New  Platonists,  Proclus 
opposition  to  skepticism  ;  the  inclination  of  Constantinople  (fit)m412to  485)  is  dis- 
of  the  Greeks,  enervated  b^  luxury,  to  tinguished.  Two  circumstances  chiefly 
toysticism  and  Oriental  fimaticism  [  and  a  render  the  New  Platonists  interesting  ^ 
desire  to  oppose  to  the  victorious  progress  first,  that  poetical  elevation  of  the  soul 
of  Cbristianitv  a  philosophical  system  of  which  is  most  welcome  when  the  student 
paganism.'  The  New  Platonists  aimed  at  has  passed  through  all  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tbe  highest  knowledge, — the  knowledge  tems  and  skepticism,  without  finding  sat- 
of  the  absolute,  and  an  intimate  union  isfaction ;  and,  secondly,  the  reconcilmtion 
with  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of  which  their  system  attempts  between  the 
roan,  to  attain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  Greek  philosophy,  on  one  ade,  and  the 
the  universe,  holiness  and  happiness,  to  most  ancient  symbolical  system  of  the 
which,  as  they  maintained,  the  knowledge  East,  paganism  in  general,  on  the  other* 
of  the  absoluU  (etttpia)  would  alone  \ewA.  Hence,  &o,  the  union  of  Platonism  and 
Ammonius  Saccas  of  Alexandria  (a  man  the  Pytha^rean  philosophy,  and  the  de- 
of  extraordinary  senius,  who  was  obliged  sire  of  umting  the  contending  views  of 
to  earn  his  bread  by  cilrrying  loads,  and  former  sects.  This  attempt,  however,  to 
who,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  conceive  the  popular  religion,  or  paganism 
was  the  fbunder  of  this  school)  inspired  in  its  original  sense,  has  led  some  to  re- 
his  pupils,  among  whom  were  the  famous  ject  those  accounts  which  they  cite  to 
critic  Longinus  (q.  v.),  Plotinus,  Origen  prove  their  opinions ;  and  it  has  been  as- 
and  Herennius,  with  his  own  poetico-  sorted  that  tney,  themselves  living  at  so 
philosophical  zeal.  Plotinus  (bom  at  Ly-  late  a  period,  cannot  be  testimonies  to  facts 
copolis,  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  205,  and  died  partly  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  remote 
270)  contributed  chiefly  to  settle  the  doc-  history,  fiut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
trines  of  New  Platonism,  in  his  writings,  been  asseited  thatmany  of  these  antiquari- 
Philosophy,  according  to  him,  should  an  and  mythological  notices,  which  we  find 
know  the  One  which  is  the  cause  and  es-  first  or  only  wim  the  New  Platonists,  bear 
aence  of  all  things,  the  original  light  from  too  much  tne  stamp  of  truth  to  be  consider- 
which  eveiy  thin^  emanates,  not  by  .ed  as  invented  by  them,  and  that  they  might 
thought  and  reflecuon,  but,  in  a  perfect'  have  been  taken  from  earlier  sources.  Thai 
manner,  by  intuition,  which  precedes  scholastic  philosophy  and  dialectic  subde- 
thought  The  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  ty  of  the  middle  ages,  which  were  address- 
therefore,  rests  on  the  propositions  that  ed  solely  to  the  understanding,  and  the 
the  absolute,  that  which  is  above  the  want  of  a  philosophy  which  should  satis- 
senses,  is  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  fy  the  whole  nature  of  man,  caused,  to- 
and  tliat  it  is  knowable  by  intuition,  which  wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the- 
precedes  thought  Intelligence,  the  prod-  renewal  of  Platonism,  as  modified  by  the 
uct  and  image  of  the  One,  penetrates  all  New  Platonists.  The  most  distingiushe4 
thinci ;  and  the  soul  proceeds  from  it,  as  supporter  of  this  new  Italian  Platonicphi-^ 
the  forminff  fought;  the  soul  again  seeks  losophy,  patronised  Iwthe Medici,  inFlor- 
the  One,  me  Good,  the  orisintu  cause  of  ence,  was  Marsilius  Ficinus  (q.  v.),  who 
the  universe.    This  is  done  by  immediate  died  1499. 

intuition  and  enjoyment ;  and  thus,  ac-  Newport,  a  post-town,  seaport,  and 

cording  to  him,  the  conceiving  and  the  semi-metropolis  of  Rhode  Islano,  is  beau* 

eonceiver  become  one ;  the  conceiving  soul  tifuUy  mtuated  on  the  south-west  end  of  the 

becomes  what  it  conceives ;  it  returns  to  island  of  Rhode  Island,  five  miles  firom  the 

the  One.    The  whole  spiritual  world  is  sea,  thirty  south  of  Providence,  and  seven- 

tfaerefbre  to  be  considered  as  one  spiritual  ty-one  south'  of  Boston,  in  lat  4P  29^  N., 

being.    All  is  only  an  intuition.  The  sen-  and  Ion.  71°  21'  W. ;  population  in  1810, 

■ible  worid  is  but  the  image  of  the  intelli-  7907 ;  m  1820,  7319 ;  in  1890,  8010.    It 

gible  World ;  time  is  an  imaffe  of  eternity,  contains  a  state-house,  a  jail,  several  banks 

and  emanates  firom  it    Evil  is  either  only  and  insurance  offices,  a  valuable  public 
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libnuy,aiid  houses  of  wonhip  for  most  of  ploring  parties  bad  penetrated  to  a  d»- 
the  religious  denonuDations  that  are  found  tauce  of  600  miles  into  the  interior.  On 
in  New  England.  A  very  elegan^build-  the^istem  coast,  colonization  has  extend- 
ing is  appropriated  to  the  library.  The  ed  fb  Moreton  bay,  450  miles  north  of 
towa  lies  north  and  south,  upon  a  gradual  Sydney,  and  to  Port  Western,  at  an  equal 
ascent  east  frmn  the  water,  and  exhibits  a  distance  south.  Swan  river  (q.  v.)  settle- 
beoutifal  view  from  the  harbor  and  the  ment  was  established  on  the  western 
neighboring  hills.  It  is  much  celebrated  coast  of  New  Holland  in  1829.  Byaproc- 
ibr  the  salubrity  of  its  x^limate,  and  the  lamation  of  the  governor,  in  1829,  the 
beauty  of  its  situation ;  and  it  is  a  place  of  hmits  within  which  it  was  permitted  to 
fashionable  resort  from  the  Southern  and  settle,  comprised  84,000  square  miles,  and 
Middle  States,  during  the  warmest  months,  included  19  counties.  The  census  of 
It  is  more  noted  than  any  other  town  in  that  year  gave  a  population  of  36,548 
America  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  souls.  The  number  of  acres  located  was 
its  fresh  fish.  Newport  was  first  setded  in  2,906,000;  cleared,  231,573  ;  pultivated, 
1638,  by  William  Coddington  and  his  as-  71,523 :  horses,  12,479  ;  homed  catde, 
sociatc^  It  was  formerly  more  populous,  262,868 ;  sheep,  536,391.  The  staple  of 
commercial  and  flourishing  than  at  pres-  the  colony  is  wool,  of  which,  in  1822^ 
ent  Before  the  American  revolution,*  it  172^880  pounds  were  exported :  in  1829, 
was  the  fourth  conmiercial  town  in  the  the  export  had  increased  to  1,006,000 
colonies,  and  contained,  at  one  time,  more  pounds.  The  total  value  of  exports  in 
than  9000  inhabitants.  It  suffered  severe-  1829  was  £184,720 ;  of  imports,  £678,66a 
ly  by  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was,  fbr  The  inhabitants  conost  of  the  ofiicers  of 
a  long  time,  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  the  colony,  who  are  landed  proprie|orB^ 
mincipal  street  is  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  have  some  of  the  convicts  as  servants ; 
The  houses  have  an  antique  appearance,  of  voluntary  emigrants,  generally  poor  per- 
The  harbor,  which  spreads  westward  be-  sons,  transportedfreeof  expense,  to  whom 
fore  the  town,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  &c.,  is  given ;  of  convicts  who  have, 
worid.  It  has  a  safe  and  easy  entrance,  become  free;  and  of  convicts  stiU  under  the 
and  is  so  spacious  that  a  laive  fleet  may  operation  of  their  sentence.  Bushrangers 
anchor  in  it,  and  ride  in  perfect  safety.  It  are  convicts  who  escape  to  the  woods,  and 
is  defended  bv  three  forts :  fort  Green,  on  live  by  depredations  on  the  colonists.  The 
the  north  side  of  the  town ;  fort  Adams,  colonists  have  lately  turned  dieir  attention 
on  Bunton's  point,  two  mUes  south-west  less  exclusively  to  pasturage,  and  more  to 
of  the  town ;  and  fort  Wolcott,  on  Goat  agriculture ;  com,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hemp, 
island,  in  fit)nt  of  the  town.  On  this  f&x,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  are  cul- 
island  there  is  also  a  military  hospital,  be-  tivated.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy ; 
longing  to  the  U.  States.  A  large  stone  the  winter  is  rainy ;  i^  begins  in  March, 
mill  is  still  standing  here,  which  was  erect-  and  continues  till  August;  there  is  no 
ed  before  the  date  of  the  earfiest  records,  snow  except  on  the  highest  mountains. 
New  Providenck.  (See  Protndence,)  The  colony,  although  it  promises  to  be 
New  South  Wales  ;  an  English  colo-  of  great  importance  to  the  mother  country, 
ny,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  has  thus  fer  been  a  burden.  The  revenue, 
(See  HoUandj  JVetc.)  Cook  landed  here  in  1828,  was  £102,577  ;  the  expenditure, 
(1770)onhisfirBtvoyage,took  possession  of  287,954.  The  commercial  connexions 
the  country  in  the  name  of  bis  sovereign,  are  principally  with  England,  cape  of 
and  called  it  JWt^  South  Wcdes,  He  abK)  Good  Hope,  China,  Mauritius,  Van  Die- 
gave  its  name  to  Botany  bay,  which  he  en-  men's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
tered  at  the  same  time.  The  fKvorable  re-  moral  condition  of  tjie  colonists  is  low:  < 
port  which  he  made  •f  the  harbor  and  the  schools,  however,  have  been  instituted,  and 
neighboring  country,  determined  the  Brit-  are  producing  good  effects ;  and,  in  1829,  n 
ishgovemment  to  found  a  colony  there  college  was  rounded  at  Sydney.  Several 
(17*3^  which  was  soon  after  removed  to  newspapers,  and  three  or  four  quarteriy 
Sydney,  in  Port  Jackson,  and  which,  al-  periodicals,  are  pubfiahed.  The  govern- 
though  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  ment  is  under  a  cofvemor-generar  and  a 
convicts,  soon  became  very  prosperous,  legislative  council  (created  in  1829) ;  justice 
In  1803,  a  settlement  was  established  on  is  administered  by  civil,  criminal,  and  admi- 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  (See  Ditmen'a  ralty  courts.  (For  ftirtiier  information,  see 
{Fan)  Land)  In  1813,  the  Blue  moun-  Cunningham's  Mtr &ndh  fVaUa  (London, 
tains  were  passed,  and,  in  1815,  the  site  1827^  and  the  ,MaUc  Journal  or  Moidhbf 
of  the  town  of  Bathurst  (140  miles  west  Begiaterforlndia^  China  and  Au^ralitt,) 
of  Sydney)  was  selected.    In  1829,  ex-  New  Spain.    (See  Mexico,) 
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Newspapers.  One  of  the  moat  re-  A  file  of  these  Venetian  pepen^  for  axty 
maikaUe  phenomena  of  modern  times  is  years,  is  still  presenred  in  the  Magliabeccbi 
the  periodical  press,  vitally  affecting  sod-  library  at  Florence.  The  first  regular  pa- 
ety  m  all  its  relations,  and  fi)nning  one  of  per  was  a  monthly,  written,  government 
the  political  elements  of  modern  firee  na-  paper  at  Venioe ;  and  GhaliMrB,  in  hk 
tions^  which  the  ancients  had  not  even  in  life  of  Ruddiman,  infenns  us  that  **a  jeal- 
emhryo.  They  make  the  course  of  the  ous  government  did  not  allow  a  prmUd 
slaleBman  very  different,  and,  with  most  newspaper ;  and  the  Venetian  biOBeUa 
nations,  much  more  difficult,  in  the  pres-  continued  long  after  the  invention  of 
ent  than  in  former  times,  so  that  our  days  printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sucteenth  cen- 
have  wimeased  not  merely  the  shipwreck  tuiy,  and  even  to  our  own  days,  to  be  dis- 
of  a  ministry  on  these  dangerous  breakers,  tributed  in  manuacripL^  Those  who  first 
but  that  ofa  whole  dynasty.  Of  the  period!-  wrote  newspapers  were  called,  by  die 
cals,  the  newspapers  form  the  most  pow-  Italians,  menanH,  because,  says  Vossius^ 
erfiil  political  en^e ;  and  of  theih  we  they  intended,  common! v,  by  these  loose 
shall  treat  chiefly  m  this  article,  leaving  a  papers^  to  spread  about  defiimatoiy  reflee- 
few  more  remarks  for  the  head  PeriodteaL  tions^  and  were  therefore  prohibited  in  It- 
Reviews,  and  the  like,  may  contribute  aly,  by  Gregory  XIII,  in  a  particular  buU, 
more  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  cer-  under  the  name  of  MetumUB  (from  the 
tain  important  quesdons  ;  but  the  wide  Latin  mmcmtes,  threatening).  Menage  de- 
diftusionofnewspapers,  their  rapid  com-  rives  the  name,  with  more  probrmility, 
munication  of  intelligence  on  subjects  of  fit>m  the  Italian  nwnore,  which  signifies 
immediate  interest,  and  the  means  which  ^  to  lead  at  laige,"  or  **  spread  afiur,"  Per- 
they  afibrd  of  acting  on  the  public  mind  in  haps  it  will  not  be  irrelevant,  however,  fiir 
its  state  of  highest  Excitement,  make  them  the  writer  to  remarit  that  it  is  common  fbn 
much  more  powerfiil  as  political  engines,  the*  Mecklenburg  peasantry,  as  he  knows 
Newspapers  have  changed  all  the  rela-  horn  experience,  to  call  the  newspaper 
tions  of  government  by  their  unceasing  di  Ldgenblad  (the  lying  paper);  and  the 
activity.  So  important  an  agent  of  mod-  German  proverb,  in  use  to  this  day,  **  He 
em  society  ofiers  a  vast  field  for  remark,  lies  like  print  («r  I6gi  wie  gedruekty*  is 
We  might  treat  of  their  eflfeoH,  and  of  probably  connected  with  this  view  or  ear- 
what  is,  and  what  ought  to  be,  their  char-  Jy  nevrspapers.  The  first  English  cenu- 
acter ;  also  of  the  ereat  difficulty  which  ine  newspaper  appeared  under  Elizuieth, 
fiiture  historians  will  find  in  distinguishing,  in  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  armada,  of 
in  many  cases,  the  true  from  the  fiilse  m  which  several,  printed  when  the  Spanish 
the  great  mass  of  confficting  statements  fleet  was  in  the  English  channel,  murine 
whicn  these  records  of  the  time  present —  the  year  1588,  are  preserved  in  the  BritisE 
a  difficulty  not  less  than  that  which  arises  museum ;  and  it  is  very  curious  how  much 
fix>m  the  scantiness  of  materials  in  respect  the  mode  of  communicating  certain  kinds 
to  many  parts  of  ancient  history ;  but  we  of  intelligence  in  these  eufy  papers  re- 
fear  that  even  a  mere  historical  treatment  sembles  me  ferms  in  use  at  present  'The 
of  the  subject  will  cany  us  beyond  our  earliest  newroaper  is  entitled  The  English 
proper  fimits.  Mercuric,  which,  by  authorUy^  ^  was  im- 
The  oriffin  of  newspapers,  like  that  of  printed  at  London,  by  her  highnesses 
roan^  institutions  important  to  modem  printer,  1588."  These  were,  however, 
civihzation,  is  to  be  referred  to  Italy,  out  extraordinaiy  gazettes,  not  regularly 
'  The  war  which  the  republic  of  Venice  published.  Periodical  paners  seem  first 
waged  against  Sohjrman  II,  in  Dalmatia,  to  have  been  more  (jenenuly  used  by  the 
^ve  rise,  in  15^  to  die  custom  in  Ven-  English  during  the  civU  wars  of  the  time 
ice  of  communicating  the  military  and  of  the  commonwealth,  to  disseminate  sen- 
commercial  information  received,  by  writ-  timents  of  loyahv  or  resistance.  Ther 
ten  sheets  {noHzU  aaitte),  to  be  read  at  a  were  called  weddy  newa-booka.  Though 
particular  place  by  those  desirous  to  learn  Mercury  was  the  prevailing  tide  of  most 
the  news,  who  paid  fer  diis  privilege  in  a  the  quaiatnesB  which  marks  the  titles  of 
coin,  not  any  longer  in  use,  called  gcBcdta  books  in  that  age  is  found  also  in  the 
— a  name  which,  by  degrees,  was  trans-  gaziUa,  would  n^oify  a  Utile  treaaary  of  news, 
feired  to  the  newspaper  itself  in  Italy  and  The  Spanifb  denve  it,  indoed,  (torn  the  Laiia 
France,  and  passed  over  into  England.*  g«««(G«sek,)«|«),  though  their  newaiw^^ 

'^                                    **  of  aU,  deierve  the  name  of  treasure.    They  have 

Soaie  etjmolotnett  have  thought  the  naae  a  pecoliar  word,  waoting  in  our  idiom,  roMlifte, 

"-''""    ^   >^                     .-  aloverof  the  gaxette.    Hie  German  Zdihewia 

from  the  ancient  theidmge,  ortheid^ag  (the  US*- 
lirfieiiifv,  the  Swedish  !rul^ar). 
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names  of  the  ^news-books  f  for  instance, 
the  Secrd  Owl,  HeraeUtus  Ridensy  the 
Weekly  Diseowrtr,  and  the  Discoverer 
«<r^  Aoftec^  &C.  Acatalo^eof  theMer- 
ciines  would  exhibit  a  cunous  picture  of 
those  angular  times.  For  more  particu- 
lars respecting  the  further  developemeot 
of  newspapers  in  the  troubled  and  change- 
able times  which  followed  the  period  of 
the  conmionwealth,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
O^Isiaeli's  interesting  Curtanties  ^Udavr 
tore,  division  On^yl^  of  MicspaoerSf  in 
vol.  i ;  also  to  Johnson's  Lives  ^we  Eng- 
lish Pods  (Addison ).  For  late  laws  enact- 
ed respecting  newspapers,  under  Pitt,  and 
subsequently,  ss  well  as  for  a  general 


view  of  the  moral  and  political  influence  of 
the  English  periodical  press,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Periodieal  Press  of  Great 
BriUdn  and  tekend  (London,  18^;  also 
to  BdbyUm  (he  Great  (London,  18&,  dd 
vol.) ;  and  to  the  abstracts  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, given,  among  other  wortu,  m  the 
AnnuiuOompanion  to  the  Britis}i  Almanac. 
The  number  of  newspapers  published  in 
London,  in  1829,  has  been  stated  at 
55;  in  other  parts  of  England,  158 ;  in 
Scotland,  38;  m  Iieland,  74 ;— total,  3S5. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  stamps  issued  for  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal London  newspapers,  in  1829,  and 
the  amount  of  duty  received  for  them: 


,  Newipapen. 

Times  and  Evening  Mail, 

Morning  Chronicle,  Observer,  Bell's  Lifo  in  London,  and 

Eng&hman.  .' .  .  •  . 

Morning  Herald  and  English  Chronicle, 

Standard,  St  James's  Chronicle,  London  Packet,  and 

London  Journal, 

Morning  Advertiser  and  Weekly  Register, ......... 

Courier, 

Globe  and  Traveller, 

Bell's  Weekly  Despatch, 

Sun, 

Moniing  Post, 


Stetmps. 


3^5^11  £54,538  10  4 


2^1,450 
2,000,475 

1,367,000 
1,145,000 

995^ 
864,000 
780,552 
625,000 
598,500 


Duty. 


1 


38,857  10  0 
33^1    5  0 

22,783  6  8 
19,083  6  4 
16,586  13  8 
14,400  0  0 
13,009  4  0 
10,416  13  4 
9,^5    0  0 


The  following  remarks  are  from  the  Eng- 
lishman's Almanac  for  1830:  <<  There  are 
printed  in  London  50  newspapers ;  in  the 
country  parts  of  England,  155.  These 
consume  25,000,000  of  stamps  in  the  year. 
The  principal  London  papers  are  the 
Times.  Morning  Herald,  Morning  Chron- 
icle, Morning  Post,  Morning  Journal, 
Moniing  Advertiser,  and  Ledger,  morning 
papers ;  the  Courier,  Globe,  Standarc^ 
British  Traveller,  Sun,  and  Star,  evening 

Sapers.  Most  of  these  journals  are  con- 
ucted  with  amazing  ability.  Articles 
almost  daily  appear  in  the  Times,  which, 
for  ifaetoriciBd  merit,  would  adorn  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  our  literature. 
The  subscription  to  the  morning  papery  is 
£2, 6s.  per  quarter.  The  chai|;e  for  ad- 
vertising is  7s.  for  each  advertisement  at 
and  under  seven  lines,  and  at  the  rate  of 
6d.  a  line  afterwards.*^    The  font  daily 

*  Th6  foDowing  if  the  amount  of  duties  paid  by 
the  En^ih  aewspapen  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  o, 
ISSOTDaliei  on  newspapen,  £438,667,  fOs.  8d. ) 
on  advertiiements,  £136,002, 18s.  lOd.  The  du- 
ties paid  by  the  Scotch  newspapers,  during  the 
same  time,  were,  on  newspapers.  i&42^1,  6s.  $ 
oBadvertisenients,£l7,69S,ds.7d.  On  the  Irish 
aewspapen,  the  amount  of  dutiespaid  in  the  Inst 
year  were,  on  newspapers,  £S8,fi7&,  16s.  7d  Iqr. } 


paper  afler  the  revolution,  when  it  was 
foroidden  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  was  the  Orange  Intelligencer, 
tinder  queen  Aime,  there  was  but  one  daily 
paper.  We  shall  return  once  more  to  the 
£nglish  press. 

In  Germany,  newspapera  originated 
with  the  reUtbons,  as  they  were  term- 
ed, which  rorung  up  at  Augsburg  and 
Vienna  in  1524,  at  Ratisbon  in  1S23, 
at  Dillingen  in  1569,  at  Nuremberg  in 
1571j  where  they  originally  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  and  printed,  but  with- 
out the  place  of  printing,  and  without 
number.  The  first  German  newspaper, 
in  numbered  sheets,  was  printed  in  1612; 
and  was  called  "Account  of  what  has 
happened  in  Germany  and  Italy,  Spain 
and  France^  the  East  and  West  Indies^ 
^c"  Since  that  time,  public  jMipers  have . 
successively  appeared  m  vanous  places; 
under  the  titles  Rdatimif  BistrettOf  Cor- 
respondent^  Courier,  Chrofdck,  Rudxiitung, 
&C.,  which  were  placed  by  the  gov«ni- 
ments  under  censorship. 


«wi  «Mv^MMo«HB«Hw,  £14,985.  OS.  Tous  Ihe  m^^w^m- 
paper  psess  of  the  (Jniiad  Kngdom  hasprodnoed 
duties,  in  one  year,  amounting  to  £67ft^l8»  Sh 
8d.  l<p-. 
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Thus  it  appean  that  the  desire  to  re-  foreign  affidn,  took  the  DmeaUf  and  M. 
ceive  news  irom  the  theatres  of  war,  and  de  Corbi^re,  minister  of  we  interior,  the 
fiom  foreign  countries,  gave  Irirth  to  reg-  CkatUe.  This  paper  was  discontinued  in 
ular  newBpapen  in  Enjriand  and  Genna*  June,  1827 ;  but,  in  July,  1827,  the  ^totZe,  ^ 
ny ;  but  the  case  was  dmerent  in  France,  an  evening  paper,  assumed  the  name  of 
De  Saint  Foix,  in  his  curious  JS««ai  huto-  GaxdJU  de  jFVonce,  and  became  the  oraan 
riqu€a  nar  Paris^  says  that  Benaudot,  a  of  Viil^le,  whom  it  continued  to  defetid 
physician  at  Paris,  to  amuse  bis  patients^  after  his  fiin,  and  assailed  the  succeeding 
was  a  great  collector  of  news^  and  thus  ministiy  widi  the  most  bitter  irehemence. 
much  increased  his  practice.  As  the  sea-  It  became  the  most  violent  defender  of 
sons  were  not  always  sickly,  he  considered  absolute  monarchy,  and,  under  Polignac, 
that  he  might  turn  his  treasures  to  better  constantly  demanded  a  coup-iTdaL  At 
account,  by  giving  eveiy  week  to  his  pa-  present,  it  defends  the  cause  of  legitimacy 
tients  some  fugitive  sheets,  which  should  and  Charles  X.  The  iiUnU  formerly  be- 
contain  the  news  of  various  countries,  lon^d  to  M .  de  Peyronnet,  the  minister 
He  obtained  a  privilege  for  this  in  1632:  of  justice,  and  to  the  Congregation.  It 
The  French,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rev-  received  20,000  francs  from  the  treasuiy, 
olution,  imitated  the  English  newspapers;  for  publishing  the  articles  of  M.  de  Vil- 
but,  as  their  passions  became  more  and  l^le.  It  was,  moreover,  the  advocate  of 
more  heated,  there  arose  papers  like  Ma-  Jesuitism.  The  QuotidUtme  has  belonged 
rat's  Ami  du  Peuphj  and  Hebert's  Phrt  to  M.  Michaud,  the  historian  of  the  cru- 
Diidbctfne,  which,  at  present,  we  can  hardlv  sades,  to  M.  de  Vitrolles,  &c  It  was  a  ' 
conceive  of  as  havmc  really  existed.  A  violent  supporter  of  absolutism  and  the 
history  of  the  French  press  durinf^  the  cleiigy.  It  is  said  that  the  royal  papers 
revolution  would  be  exceedingly  mter-  cost  die  ffovemment,  before  the  last  revo- 
estin^.  Napoleon  made  great  use  of  the  lution,  5,000,000  of  francs.  In  the  early 
MonUeur  as  an  official  organ  for  further-  times  of  the  revolution,  the  most  distin- 
ing  and  making  known  his  projects.  (See  guished  anti-revolutionary  papers  were 
the  article  MomieurJ)  After  the  reetora-  me  AcUi  de»  AMn$  (conducted  by  Pel- 
tion,  it  declined  in  interest  and  popularity,  tier],  and  the  And  du  Roi ;  and  the  most 
since  the  royal  government,  to  operate  on  distinguished  advocates  of  the  revolution 
the  public  opinion,  oflen  made  use,  in  were  the  Chronique  de  Paris  (by  Condor- 
preference,  of  the  semi-official  papers,  cet,  Noel,  &cl  L^Chrateur  du  PtupU  (by 
which  were  frequently  under,  the  influ-  Fr^ron^  the  JowruU  dt  la  Cow  d  de  la 
ence  ofone  minister  or  another;  but,  lonff  VUle  (begun  by  M.  Brun,  afterwards 
before  that  event,  owing  both  to  its  high  marshal),  and  many  others.  The  rapid 
price  (100  francs  a  year  I  and  to  its  nece»-  succesnon  of  revolutions  had  a  great  innu- 
sary  partiality,  it  was  by  no  means  the  ence  on  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
most  read  of  the  Paris  journals.  The  of  the  Paris  gazettes.  For  a  long  time,. 
Jaurndl  de  Paris  appeared  first  in  1777,  the  Journal  du  Soir  maintained  itself  un- 
and  remained  in  existence  during  and  disturbed,  and  uninterrupted  b^  anv  revo- 
after  the  revolution,  but  was  severaltimes  lution.  Bv  its  tone,  simple,  mtellectual, 
obliged  to  change  its  political  character,  and  free  from  the  shackles  of  party,  it 
Dunng  the  ministry  of  Decazes  ^181S— 20),  ix)de  through  all  the  perils  of  revolutions ; 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  this  minister,  and  it  liecame  a  kind  of  proverb,  that,  not 
It  terminated,  in  June,  1827,  its  vacillat-  to  be  guillotined,  shot,  or  transported,  it 
ing  and  equivocal  career.  The  Gazette  de  was  necessary  to  know  how  to  tell  the 
France  was  the  first  regular  French  ga-  truth  like  the  Journal  du  Soir,  The  di- 
zette  that  appeared.  It  was  established  rectory  made  use  particularly  of  the  JRe- 
by  Benaudot,  in  1631.  Up  to  1792,  it  daeitiar  to  make  known  its  policy  to 
forms  a  series  of  163  volumes.  With  a  France  and  the  worid.  One  of  the  most 
few^  interruptions,  it  also  continued  important  Paris  ffazettes,  which  tjesan  in 
during  the  revolution ;  and,  after  the  sec-  1791,  and  has  ueen  continued  tHl  the 
ond  restoration^  it  belonged,  with  the  present  day,  is  the  Journal  des  Dubois 
<2uo(M&fine,  the  Draptau  Uanc^  &C.,  to  (1804 — 14,  end,  in  March,  1815,  called  the 
the  papen  of  the  ultra  parqr.  The  Journal  de  PEmpirey  For  a  time,  Chll- 
French  cazettes  are  undertaken  in  shares ;  teaubriand  used  to  write  for  it  against  Po- 
and,  as  tliese  shares  can  be  sold,  it  is  easy  lignac  At  present,  it  is  the  paper  of  the 
to  understand  how  the  gazettes  can  bie  juste  mUitu,  and  M.  K^ratrv,  who  fought, 
bouffht  by  the  minisdy.  Each  minister  in  July,  1830,  on  the  side  of  the  people,  is 
niaae  use,  without  hesitation,  of  his  own  one  of  its  editors.  With  it  the  editor 
jcKunal:  dius  M.  de  Damas,  minister  of  united,  in  1800,  a  FeuHUUm,  comprising 
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tibe  dShaU  UtthpSm  (liteniy  diacuaiioiM).  On  the  entire  einanGipati<ln  of  the  prrsR, 
This  part  of  the  journal  was  superintended  in  1819,  the  spirit  of  politicai  party  was  so 
by  diatinguished  men,  such  as  Fi^v^e,  till  fomented,  and  gave  rise  to  such  excite- 
1807,  who  was  followed  by  Etienne.    In  meots»  that  the  government,  together  with 
the  abb6  Geoffioy,  es()ecial1y,  it  had,  for  two  other  laws  of  exception,  which  they 
thirteen  years,  a  contributor,  by  whom  it  laid  Jbefore  the  chambeFs,  after  the  murder 
was  rendered  so  popular  that  90,000  copies  of  the  duke  of  Beiry,  proposed  anew  to 
are  said  to  have  been  sold.  Since  this  time,  subject  the  jouinate  to  the  censorship-Hi 
(he  Paris  gazettes  have   not  contented  proposal  which  met  with  violent  opposi- 
themselves  vrith  mere  political  news,  but  tion  from  all  partiesL  but  w^s,  nevertheles,' 
have  all  ^ven  llteniy  and  theatrical  no-  psssed  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  March 
tices.    For  both  Geoifioy  manifested  an  30,  1820.     This  law  of  exception  was 
SKtraordinaiy  talent,  and,  in  this  FemUdonj  prolonged  in  the  session  of  1630,  so  as  to 
he   daily   presented    interesting   essays,  embrace  the  period  of  the  session  of  1821, 
equally  distinguished  for  knowledge  and  but  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  supplied 
vrit,  and   for   sharp   satire  and  humor,  by  the  superviaon  of  the  police,  because 
Since  Geofiroy's  death,  the  sale  has  di-  the  censorship  was  found  incompatible 
minished.    The  best  contributors  were,  with  a  representative  constitution.     On 
subsequentiy,  Malte  Brun,  Hofiman  and  the  other  hand,  the  new  laws  against  tike 
Duricquet,  in  the  dramatic  department  tdbuses  of  the  press  were  drawn  up  in 
For  a  time,  it  was  a  ministerial  napeiv  in  stricter  terms.    Both  the  f^roprietors  and 
which  VilMle  and  Ch&teaubriana  ooounu-  editors  were  made  req^nsible,  and  libels 
nicated  their  viewa  When  Chltteaubriand  were  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment : 
left  the  ministry,  he  made  the  Journal  de$  even  the  intention,  the  secret  purpose  of  a 
Dibati  an  opposition  paper. — Under  Na-  suspicious  article,  could  be  made  puniaha- 
poleon,  the  press  in  France,  as  in  all  Eu-  ble,  if  its  tendency  appeared  dangerous, 
rope,  with  the  exception  of  England,  was  The  proprietors  were  compelled  to  give 
in  a  low  stBte,  and,  in  all  that  concerned  securities  for  the  good  behavior  of  ga- 
politics,  only  the  echo  of  what  the  Moni-  zettes  and  periodical  papers,  in  sums  of 
tmr  promulgated,  a  paper  in  which  the  750 — 10,000  francs  rents.    For  Paria,  a 
French  emperor  not  unnequently  caused  security  of  10,000  francs  rents  was  neces- 
paragraphs  to  be  inserted,  written  by  his  sary,  calculating,  therefore,  according  to 
own  hand.    After  his  return  from  Elba,  the  then  rate   of  interest,  a  capital  of 
he  restored  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  150,000  fiancs.    Vill^le  finally  succeeded 
it  was  cautiously  used.    After  the  restora-  in  restoring  the  censorship  \  but,  when  he 
tion,  the  gazettes  were  subjected  to  the  convened  the  chamber  of  representatives  in 
censorship,  which  did  not  cease  till  1819.  1827,  the  censorship  was  obliged  to  cease. 
Various  enactments  were,  however,  made,  After  Vill^le's  down&ll,  a  muder  low  of 
which  rendered  the  establishment  of  a  the  press  was  subnutted,  in  1828,  by  the 
daily  journal  very  difficult:  several  new  new  ministry  to  the  chambers,  and  ac- 
gazettes^   nevertheless,   appeared      But,  ceptedL    (For  the  attack  on  the  press  by 
notwithstanding   these   competitors,   the  Polignac,  see  IVance,)  ^  A  French  pafier 
most  popular  Paris  journal  continued  to  (Le  CompUateur\  in  an  article  written  in 
be  Lt  VonitUutionnd  (q.  v.).  which  was  1829,  and  speakmg  of  thinei  as  they  then 
founded  in  1815,  by  fifteen  share-holders,  stood,  says,  <<  There  are  in  Paris  152  jour- 
In  its  sentiments,  it  was  constitutional,  but,  nals,  literary,  scientific  and  religious,  and 
in  its  language,  moderate.   It  was  conduct-  17  political,— in  all  169.    Of  these  papers, 
ed  by  Etienne,  Jay  and  Tissot    Twenty  151  are  constitutional,  or,  as  they  are  call- 
thousand  copies  were  said  to  have  been  ed,  Uberalj  the  18   others   being    more 
sometimes  sold.  At  first,  a  share  was  worth  monarchical  in  their  spirit.   The  151  con- 
3000  francs:   afterwards,  100,000.     The  stitutional  journals   have,    it   is   stated, 
Courriar  Frongais^  formerly  conducted  by  197,000  subscribers,  1,500,000  readers,  and 
K^ratry,  was  much  more  liberal,  but  had  produce  an  income  of  1,155,200  firancs : 
a  less  sale,  and  the  editor  was  frequent-  the  18  others  have  21,000  subscribers, 
ly  summoned  before  the  criminal  court.  192,000   readers,   vrith    an   income    of 
The  Journal  du  Qmmarce  belohjps  ahnost  437,000  financs.    Le  MonUeur,  the  ofiScial 
solely  to  Paris  merchants.    It  fiequentiv  paper,  has  from  2500  to  4000  subscribers, 
treats  financial  questions  with  great  knowf-  pnncipally  public  functionaries;  Z€  Con- 
edge  of  the  matter.    From  it  we  generally  HUutitmnelj  18,000  to  20,000  subscriliere ; 
gaSier  Lafiitte's  opinion&~In  the  history  Journal  des  DibaU^  13,000  to  14,000  sub- 
of  the  French  press,  the  fouiency  futto,  as  scribeis;    ilwtddimnA^  5000  subscribers; 
they  are  s^led,  are  deserving  of'^mention.  Cburmr  Jmnpcm,  4500  subscribers;  Jotir- 
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fiol  du  Commerety  3500  subscribers ;  Cro-  the  periodicals  in  thicker  volumes :   in 
xette  de  JVetnce,  7^00  subscribers;  Mtasor  shoi%  we  believe  it  would  be  correct  to 
gtr  dt9  ChambreSf  which,  since  the  ac-  say  that  the  above  proportion  of  45  to  309 
cession  of  the  Polignac  ministry,  seems  expresses  but  halfofthe  actual  increase.  In 
to    have   taken    up    liberal    ideas,    has  the  departments,  the  periodicals  of  1812, 
2500   subscribers  ;    T^rilnme  des   Dipar-  146  in  number,  had  increased,  in  1829,  to 
iemenSf  a    new  paper,  100  subscribers ;  396.    In  1812,  there  were  64  political  pa- 
Mntceau  Journal  de  Paris,  1000  to  1500  pers  ;  in  1829,  81 :  of  scientific  papers, 
subscribers.    These  are  all  published  in  and  those  for  the  fine  arts,  in  18S22,  only 
the  capiud :  those  printed  in  the  provinces  13 ;  in  1829, 51 :  for  literature,  in  1812, 1 ; 
are  calculated  at  75  journals,  exclusive  of  in  1829, 60 :  advertising  papers,  in  1812, 
papers  for  advertisements,  and  ministerial  68 ;   in    1829,  206.     Nine   departments 
Dulletins.    Of  these,  66  are  constitutional,  which,  in  1812,  had  no  papers  at  all,  had, 
supported  only  by  their  subscribers  of  the  in  1829,  several.    Almost  all  have  more 
same  wav  of  thinking.    One  (the  Mhno-  than  in  1812,  and  very  few,  as  Haute^^Vien- 
rial  de  Tvvlouse'^  is  supported  by  the  arch-  ne,  have  a  smaller  number.    Only  in  one 
bishop  of  that  diocese ;  four  are,  it  is  as-  province   four  whole   departments   had 
serted,  paid  from  the  secret  funds  of  the  taken  no  part  in  this  general  advancement, 
Jesuits:  the  other  four  are  described  as  and  this  province  is  the  veiy  one  which 
monarchical,  but  of  littie  influence."    So  M.  Dupin  has  marked  so  black  on  his 
fiur  the  CompUateur.    In  1812,,  there  an-  map   of   political    economy, — ^Bretagne. 
peared  45  ioumals  in  Paris ;  in  1826, 179 ;  In  Paris,  then,  the  increase  had  been  six- 
in  1829,  their  number  was  309  ;  hence  fold,  in  the  departments  three-fold.    One 
more  than  six  times  as  many  as  in  1812,  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  difference  was 
and  two  fifths  more  than  in  1826.  Among  that,  in  Paris,  where  so  many  printers  re- 
those  branches  for  which  there  were,  in  side,  some  independent  ones  were  alwavs 
181^  no  journals,  commerce  had,  in  1829,  found  who  would  undertake  liberal  pubu- 
15  jourmUSythe  Catholic  worship  12,  mor-  cations,  while,  in  the  departments,  the  in- 
als  and  philosophy  6,  Protestantism  3,  gar-  fluence  of  the  prefect,  bishop,  &c^  was  too 
dening  3,  the  manne  2,  magnetism  2,  free-  great.    Another  cause  was  the  immense 
masonry  1 ;  manufactures  (which  had,  in  centralization  in  Paris,  efiTected   by  the 
1812,  but  one)   and   [wlitical   economy  revolution  and  Napoleon.    IfFmnceever 
(which  had  none)  had,  in  1829,  7.    Even  receives  the  municipal  administration,  for 
gambling  and  lotteries  had  acquired  three  which  she  has  sished  so  long,  the  depart- 
organ&     The  literary  gazettes  had  in-  ments  will  tmmeoiatelv  appear  more  inde- 
creased  in  that  year  from  5  to  61 ;  the  po-  pendent  of  Paris.     We,  cannot  give  a 
fitical,  from  5  to  32;  the  advertirang  pa-  statement  of  the  French  papers  since  the 
pers,fit>m  1  to27;  the  medical,  froiti  5  to  revolution  of  1830.     New  papers  have 
28 ;  periodical  publications  for  education,  been  started,  as  the  Rholtdion ;  old  ones 
from  2  to  14 ;  journals  for  general  litera-  have  ceased ;  several  have  changed  their 
ture,  from  3  to  12 ;  the  journals  which  re-  color.*— As  regards  the  French  journals 
late  to  public  institutions,  and  the  admin-  devoted    to   literature,   amusement,  and 
Istration,  fit>m  1  to  10 ;  the  law  papers,  oeneral  discussion,  we  may  observe  that 
from  10  to  18,  &c.    No  branch  whatever  Uie  Mercurt  de  France  was,  for  more  than 
bad  fewer  papers   than   in  1812 :  one  a  century,  the  only  weekly  journal  of  this 
branch  only  had  retained  the  same  num-  c^iaracter.  The  whole  senes  (1672 — 1813| 
ber, — bibliography,  which  had  one.     If  consists  of  1657  volumes  in  12mo.,  and 
we  compare,  however,  the  two  years,  in  110  volumes  in  8vo.    It  is  still  kept  up, 
respect  to  the  frequency  of  publication,  but  has  little  popularity.     In  181o  and 
the  increase  appears  still  greater.    While,  1819,  the  ultra-liberal  Jlftnerve  Franfoiae 
in  1815i^  28  monthly  papers,  and,  in  1827,  made  a  great  noise  by  its  political  pieces. 
107  monthly  (therefore   not  ouite   four  The  chief  contribptors  were  Etienne,  Jay, 
times  as  man^),  appeared  in  Paris,  the  Jouy,  Tissot  and  Benj.  Constant     The 
number  of  daily  papers,  in  1829,  was  six  circulation  was  computed  at  15,000  cop- 
times  greater  than  in  1812  (5 :  30) ;  more-  ies,  and  the  net  profit  to  each  of  the  seven 
over,  there  appeared  47  journals  twice  a  proprietors  was  30,000 — 40,000  finncs  a 
week,  whUe,  in  1812,  no  paper  of  that  year.  Afterthe  restrictions  of  the  freedom 
sort  was  issued:   in    1829,  there   were  ofthe  press,  it  was  discontinued  in  Mareh, 
^weekly  pubtications,  while^  in  18^  .  g^        ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^ 
there  were  but  two.     It  must  also  be  ^  p^  „^y^  ^^d  j„  ^  xt^txtxot  theSSter 
mentioned,  that  almost  all  the  paperewere  known  under  the  sicnatnre  of  O.  P.  Q.,  in.UM 
printed,  in   1829,  on   larger  sheets,  and  Morning  Chronicle  or  January  23, 1831. 

22  * 
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1820.  The  Tabletlcs  UniverselltiSf  edited  for  several  geucrations,  widi  the  greatest 
weekly,  since  1823,  by  Coste,  has  contain-  care,  and  in  the  purest  French  style.  Of 
ed  some  very  able  essays  on  gencml  pol-  the  gazettes  published  in  Dutch  (called 
itics  and  literature,  and  maiTitaincd  with  couranU),  the  Haarlem  gazette  is  the  most 
success  the  character  of  a  legitimate  oppo-  popular,  and  has  the  most  extensive  sale, 
sition.  But,  iu  1824,  these  TabUUes  took  In  almost  every  Dutch  town,  there  is  j>ub- 
the  tone  of  the  ministry,  who  had  succeed-  lished  sucli  a  courant,  filled,  for  the  most 
od  iu  purchaenng  of  M.  Coste  the  property  part,  with  articles  of  iutelligeucc ;  and  in  all 
of  the  journal  for  a  very  high  sum  (180,000  of  tJiem  tlie  singular  custom  ims  been  in- 
francs).  The  most  valuable,  and,  iu  some  troduced  of  printing  them  with  lines  run- 
measure,  the  leading  paper  in  pIiiloso[ihy  ning  lengthwise  on  the  margin.  In  tlie 
and  literature,  is  the  Gflo!)e  of  Paris,  iu  year  18&,  the  JS/tewsen-advertentie-hlad^ 
which  professor  Cousin  has  taken  a  \yaTL  It  the  Gazette  des  Pays  BaSf  the  Industriel, 
has  contributed  to  make  the  French  mpre  with  some  others,  were  the  most  impor- 
liberal  in  their  views  of  foreign  literature,  tant  political  papere.  In  1826,  there  ap- 
In  Italy  there  are  similar  periodicals ;  thus  peared,  in  the  Dutch  language,  80  daily 
the  Giornale  Arcadko  di  Roma  embraces  and  weekly  papers,  and  35  moutlilies. 
literature,  fine  aits,  and  miscellaneous  In  Switzerland,  diere  appeared,  in  1824, 
subjects.  In  Milan,  since  1828,  has  ap-  11  political  papers,  7  of  which  were  Ger- 
peared  the  Echo  (Eco)  wliich  endeavors  to  man,  2  French  and  2  Italian.  A  later  ac- 
keep  up  u  literary  intercourse  between  Italy  count  of  Switzerland  staters  that  24  news- 
and  other  countries.  In  the  Netherlands,  papers  appear  each  week,  edited  9  by 
Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.,  there  are  similar  Catholics,  15  by  Protestants,  not  including 
journals,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enu-  5  papers  appearing  once  a  week  or  fort- 
merate.  night,  nor  merely  scientific  periodicals. 

Italy,  Spain  (till  the  revolution  of  March  (See  Im  Chranique  Suisse  of  1830.)  In 
7, 1820)  and  Portugal,  present  little  worthy  Sweden,  tiiere  is  not  much  opposition  or 
of  notice,  as  respects  the  periodica]  press,  independence  among  the  papei's.  (See 
Duriug  the  occupation  of  these  countries  Swedish  Ltmgyagt  and  lAUnrature.) 
by  the  French,  it  was,  indeed,  more  devel-  The  Statistique  et  RirUraire  de  la  Russify 
oped  than  before;  byt  Napoleon  left  it  by  J.  H.  Schnitzeler(  Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
no  freedom.  At  present,  from  causes  burg,  1829),  informs  us  that,,  in  1829, 
easily  understood,  it  has  fallen  still  lower  73  papers  and  periodicals  were  published 
in  these  countries.  The  Restaurador,  iu  in  the  empire.  The  first  paper  was  pub- 
Madrid,  has  been  devoted,  since  the  res-  lished  ui  1703,  under  Peter  I.  The  Sever- 
toration,  iu  1823,  to  the  political  system  of  naia  Ptchda  (Bee  of  the  Nonh)  seems  to 
the  clergy,  and  the  Gaceta,  of  Madrid,  has  have  most  subscribers.  It  appears  at  Pe- 
a  semi-oiBcial  character.  Of  the  Italian  tersburg  throe  times  a  week.  Several  pa- 
gazettes,  the  Gazetta  di  Firenze,  the  Gazei-  pers  are  published  in  fbVeign  languages ; 
ia  di  J^filanOf  and  the  Diario  di  RomOy  are  for  instance,  the  Gazette  de  &,  Petersbour^j 
the  only  ones  that  are  read  in  foreign  find  the  Jaumal  de  St.  Petersbourgl  (We 
countries.  refer,  for  more  information,  to  the  above - 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  mentioned  work,  page  106  et  seq.) 

there  were,  in  1829,  newspapers  in  the  The  Greeks  have  had,  since  1821,  polit- 

Dutch  and  French  languages     Several  ical  journals  in  their  language :  Maximo 

of  the  latter,  and,  above  all,  the  Vrai  IA-  Raybaud  also  pubhshed  in  Patras  a  week- 

b^aly  in  Brussels^  have  been  among  the  ly  paper,  the  CoumeriTOrteift.    Iu  Sniyr- 

Riost  fearless  journals  of  Europe,  on  which  na,  the  place  of  the  Speetateur  Oriental 

account  the  editors  have  been  constandy  was  taken,  in  1827,  by  tlie  Observateur 

at  vai'iance  ^vith  the  tribunals.    The  press  Impartial    (friendly    to  the  Turks),  and 

in  the  Netherlands  has  been,  indeed,  free,  subsequently  by  the   Courtier  de   <Si/ijy/'- 

but  the  law  of  libel  so  much  the  more  ne.    Even  Tripoli  (in  Barbar}')  has  liad 

rigorous,  and  not  unfrequently  enforced  since  July  31,  1827,  a  pohdcal  and  lite- 

wiih  peat  severi^,  especially  since  the  rary    French     monthly — Uhvestigaitur^ 

law  of  1815;  but,  m  1829,  the  project  of  a  Micain,    The  following  is  copied  from 

milder  law  respecting  the  press  was  sub-  Ruflis    Anderson's    Oteer\'atioDS     upon 

mitted  to  the  chambers.    For  a  long  series  the    Peloponnesus    and   Greek    Islaiidi^, 

of  years,  the  (French)  GazetU  de  Leyde  made  in  1829  (Boston,  1830).      "There- 

enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  was  re-  are  two    newspapers  now  published  iu 

garded  as  the  gazette  diplomatique  of  £u-  hberated   Greece,  which  exert  consider- 

rope.    It  was  tlie  property  of  the  Luzac  able  influence,   although  neither  has    a 

family  in  Leyden,  by  whom  it  was  edited  numerous  subscription.     One  is   in  the 
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Greek  lan^iage,  tlie  other  lu  the  French,  soon  outdid  all  others — the  Univereal 
The  former,  called  the  NcAional  Journal,  Ls  Gazette.  The  bookseller  Cotta,  tlien  in 
the  orsan  of  government:  it  is  printed  twice  Tubingen,  conceived  the  first  idea  of  it. 
a  week,  and  costs  six  Spanish  dollars.  The  JUlgemeine  Zeitung  (Universal  Ga- 
The  latter,  entitled  the  Oriental  Courier^  is  zette)  is  published  at  Augsbivg.  It  has  cor- 
issued  once  a  week,  and  is  professedly  de-  respondents  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
voted  to  politics,  commerce  and  Utera-  who  supply  it  with  intelligence  ;  the  Ger- 
ture.  Three  newspapci-s  in  tlie  modem  man  and  foreign  governments  also  fre* 
Greek  language  were  published  in  Vien*  quently  make  use  of  ft  to  influence  the  pub- 
na  before  the  re vohition.— Among  the  lie  by  semi-official  articles.  This  has  been 
newspai>ers  which  appeared'  in  Greece  done  with  much  dexterity  by  the  Austrian 
during  the  revolutiouaiy  struggle,  were  government^  especially  in  its  transactions  in 
the  following :  the  Ephemerides  of  Ath-  ^per  money  and  public  stocks;  even  the 
ens,  edited  by  Mr.  Psillas  ;  the  Friend  of  French  ministry  frequently  made  use,  in  the 
the  Laws,  edited  by  Mr.  Chiappa,  on  Ital-  period  of  1818— -20,  of  the  AUgemeine  Zei- 
iau,at  Hydra ;  the  Greek  Chronicle,  edited  tung  (though  yet  more  of  the  London  pa- 
l>y  doctor  Meyer,  a  German,  at  Misso-  pers).  In  the  appendix  there  are  ftequently 
lon^hi ;  and  the  Greek  Telegraph,  printed  interestinff  surveys  of  the  political  literatuie 
at  tne  same  place,  under  the  auspices  of  of  pardcmar  countries.  Biographical  no- 
lord  Byron,''  &c.  We  might  mention  tices  and  characters  are  given  of  remarka- 
here  the  French  paper  Le  Sptciateur  Ori-  ble  travellers  and  the  most  important  pub- 
en/a/,  publislied  at  Smyrna.  lie  characters  of  our  times.  Notwith- 
In  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  periodi-  standing  all  these  advantages,  tlie  sale  of 
cal  press  was  of  litde  importance  till  the  the  JDigemtint  Zeitung  is,  on  the  whole, 
French  revoludon,  and,  compared  with  small,  and  merely  covers  the  expenses. 
Eneland,  France,  and  even  the  Nether-  In  1817,  it  amoimted  to  about  2000  copies; 
lands,  it  has  always  remained  so.  By  at  present  some  estimate  it  at  5000,  others 
the  resolutions  of  the  German  diet  of  at  1500 — 2000.  Besides  this  political  pa- 
Sept  20, 1819,  it  has  again  been  placed  per,  Cotta  has  published,  since  1828,  Das 
under  strict  supervimon.  Till  the  begin-  Audand^  a  journal  for  the  knowledge  of 
ning  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Ham-  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  other 
hurger  Correspondent  was  almost  the  only  nadons ;  and,  on  a  similar  plan,  he  has 
^zette  in  Germany  which  derived  its  published  in  Munich,  since  lo29.  Das  In- 
jnformation  respectuig  foreign  coun-  land.  The  latter  embraces  Germany 
tries  from  original  correspondence.  The  alone,  with  particular  reference  to  Bava- 
JVetie  Zettungf  in  Hamburg,  could  not  ria.  During  the  su^ugation  of  Germany 
eventually  sustain  a  conipedtion  with  it,  by  the  French,  the  German  papers  avoid- 
and  was  discontinued.  From  these  and  ed  relating  any  political  news,  which  hid 
similar  sources,  articles  were  copied  into  not  been  inserted  in  the  MonUeur,  or  some 
hundreds  of  provincial  papers,  and  this  one  of  the  semi-official  papers  of  Paris, 
was  then  called  editing  a  gazette.  This  The  emancipation  of  Germany  in  1813, 
explains,  in  part,  the  contempt  which  was  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  political  papers 
connected  in  Grermany  with  the  idea  of  a  in  the  awakened  spirit  of  the  times.  Kot- 
newspapcr  writer,  and  which,  even  of  late,  zebue  and  Niebuhreach  commenced  such 
when  this  employment  has  been  more  ajoumal,  but  both  were  soon  discontinued, 
worthily  pursued,  has  not  entirely  disap-  Among  the  most  celebrated  gazettes  of  this 
peared.  The  sale  of  the  Hamburger  Cor-  period,  ihe  Kheinische  Meriur  of  G6rres 
respondent  continued  to  increase  mm  the  (q.  v.)  should  be  particularly  mentioned, 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  At  that  January  23,  1814,  appeared  the  first,  and 
time,  the  sale  of  the  Correspondent  was  January  10,  1816,  the  last  number.  In 
rated  at  between  30,000  and  Si6,000  copies.  Austria,  which,  excepting  the  official  ga- 
On  the  union  of  Hamburg  with  the  French  zette  of  Vienna,  had,  till  then,  produced 
empire,  it  received  such  a  blow,  that,  in  a  no  journal  of  any  political  or  literaxr  im- 
short  time,  the  sale  amounted  to  only  a  portancc,  a  paper  called  the  CSstreicnische 
few  thousands.  In  1828,  twenty-one  ga-  Seobackter  (Austrian  Observer]  arose, 
zettes,  dally  and  weekly  sheets,  were  pub-  which  was  soon  regarded  as  semi-official, 
lished  at  Hamburg.  Argumentative  pa-  and  was  read  with  attention  throughout 
pers,  in  the. character  of  the  French  and  Grermany,  as  it  was  th6  only  one  which 
English  gazettes,  there  were,  properly  permitted  itself  (fh)m  1809 — 13)  to  throw, 
speaking,  till*  very  lately,  none  in  Ger-  from  time  to  time,  a  few  rays  of  light  on 
many;  but  a  new  kind  of  periodical  the  subject  of  Spain,  and  the  political 
sprang  up  in  Germany  in  1798,  which  situation  of  the  European  powers.     The 
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proprietor  and  editor  of  this  paper  is  Mr. 
▼on  Pilat,  the  pnyate  secretaiT^  of  prince 
Mettemich.  The  sale  of  the  paper  in  the 
period  just  mentioned  ia  aaid  to  have 
amounted  to  6000  copiea.  According  to 
the  Httpmu  (\9StA,  Noa.  338»  230,  257  et 
aeq.),  the  periodical  literature  of  Austria, 
including  the  Bohemian,  Hungarian  and 
Italian,  is  to  that  of  Pruasia  as  27  to  47. 

Sthe  decrees  of  the  German  diet  of  Sept 
,  1819,  which  were  to  remain  in  force 
for  five  years,  and  have  since  been  indefi- 
nitely prolonged,  all  the  German  gazettes, 
even  in  statea  such  as  Weimar  and  Wflr- 
temberg,  where  tl^e  censorship  was  formal- 
ly aboliabed  by  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, were  placed  anew  either  under  censor- 
ship or  ministerial  supervision.  For  the 
literary  joumab  of  Germany,  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  article  PeriodicaU.  The  Ger- 
man papen  of  amusement  had  their  origin 
with  the  Zeihmg  f&r  dU  EUganU  Wdt 
(the  Gazette  for  the  Polite  World),  estab- 
lished in  Leipsic  in  1801.  The  number 
of  journals  of  this  character  has  since 
been  constantly  increasing,  although  manv 
have  perished  inith  the  same  rapidity  with 
which  they  arose.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished 18  the  Stuttgart  MorgeMaU 
(21at  vol.  1830):  we  might  also  mention 
the  Dresden  Abendxeibmgfii'^  Berlin  Gesdl- 
§chq/ter,  and  the  LUerariicht  JfochenblaU, 
established  by  Kotzebue.  Other  places 
have  amilar  papers  devoted  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  cultivated  readers.  The  cir- 
culation of  these  papers,  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, does  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  country  in  which  they  ap- 
pear. The  MorgenMaUf  many  of  which 
go  particularly  to  Austria,  has  the  greatest 
sale :  it  is  estimated  at  1500.  The  jouniak 
in  the  gazette  form,  have  almost  super- 
seded, m  Grermany,  the  monthly  maga- 
zines. There  are,  among  the  local  and 
provincial  papers,  several  which,  under  a 
uberal  censorship)  might  do  much  good. 
'  The  republic  of  Colombia  had,  a  short 
time  since,  sixteen  political  papers;  the 
other  American  states,  Paraguay  excepted, 
have  likewise  periodical  journals.  In 
Chile,  which  received  its  first  printing 
press  fitmi  the  U.  States,  in  1810,  there 
are  now  seven  gazettea  The  British  col- 
onies have  likewise  their  journals.  At 
the  Cape„  the  South  African  Commercial 
Advertiser,  established  in  1824,  is  valuable 
for  its  statistics. 

No  counnr  has  so  many  newspapeis 
as  the  U.  States.  The  following  table, 
airanffed  for  the  American  Almanac  of 
1830,  IS  corrected  fit>m  the  Traveller,  and 
contains  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  publiflbed  in  the  colonies  at 


the  commencement  of  the  revolution ; 
and  also  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  woiks^  in  the  U.  States, 
in  1810  and  1828. 


8tat€M. 


Maine ^  . 

Mass^husetts 

New  Hampshire  .  .  • 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yoi^ 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  • 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  .  .  •  • 
Sou(h  Carolina .... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  ....••• 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Missouri . 

Arkansas 

Cherokee  Nation .  .  • 


Total 


1776. 

1810.| 

7 

32 

1 

12 

14 

2 

7 

4 

11 

4 

66 

8 

9 

71 

2 

2 

21 

1 

6 

2 

'23 

2 

10 

3 

10 

1 

13 

I 

4 

10 

6 

17 

14 

37 

358 

I 1823. 


78 

17 

21 

14 

33 

161 

22 

185 

4 

37 

9 

34 

20 

16 

18 

2 

10 

6 

9 

8 

23 

66 

17 

2 

4 

5 

1 

1 
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The  present  number,  however,  amounts 
to  about  a  thousand.  Thus  the  state  of 
New  Yoric  is  mentioned  in  the  table  as 
having  161  newspapers ;  but  a  late  publi- 
cation states  that  there  are  193,  exclusive 
of  religious  journals.  New  Yoric  has 
1,913^  inhabitants.  There  are  about 
50  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.  States,  two 
thirds  of  which  are  considered  to  cive  a 
fiiir  profit  The  North  American  cofonies^ 
in  the  year  1720,  had  only  seven  news- 
papers :  in  1810,  the  U.  States  had  359 ;  in 
1826,  they  had  640;  in  1830, 1000,  with  a 
population  of  13,000,000;  so  that  they 
nave  more  newspapera  than  the  whole 
190  millions  of  Europe. 

In  dramng  a  comparison  between  the 
newspapers  of  the  three  freest  countries, 
France,  England  and  the  U.  States,  we 
find,  as  we  have  just  said,  those  of  the  last 
country  to  be  the  most  numerous,  while 
some  of  the  French  papers  have  the  largest 
subscription ;  and  the  whole  establishment 
of  a  first-rate  London  paper  is  the  most 
complete.   Its  activity  is  immense.  When 
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Cumiiig  sept  Bridah  troops  to  Portugal,  in  The  following  account  will  show  the 
1896,  we  know  that  some jpapera  sent  re-  gigantic  apparatus  of  a  London  daily  pa- 
Doners  with  the  army.  The  zeal  of  the  per.  The  copy-right  of  the  Times  has 
New  Yoik  papers  also  deserves  to  be  men-  oeen  calculated  at  from  £100,000  to 
tioned,  which  send  out  their  news-boats^  £120,000;  but  it  would  be  difficuh  to  affix 
even  fifty  miles  to  sea,  to  board  approach-  a  correct  value  to  such  an  establishment 
m^  yessels  and  obtain  the  news  tnat  they  If  it  be  true  that  the  share-holders  have 
brmg.  The  papers  of  the  large  Atlantic  sometimes  divided  a  net  profit  of  £24,000 
dties  are  also  remaiiuble  for  their  detailed  per  annum,  the  capital  must  be  estimated 
accounts  of  anivals,  and  the  particulars  at  a  much  higher  rate.  Employed  upon 
of  shipping  news,  interesting  to  the  com-  each  morning  paper,  there  are  an  editor,  a 
merdal  world,  in  which  they  are  much  sub-editor,  m>m  ten  to  fourteen  regular 
more  minute  than  the  Engnsh.  From  re^rters,  at  salaries  from  four  to  six 
the  immense  number  of  dinerent  papers  guineas  per  week,  each ;  Srom  thirty  to 
in  the  U.  States,  it  results  that  the  number  mirty-five  compositors  in  the  printing- 
of  subeciiben  to  each  is  limited,  2000  be-  office ;  one  or  two  readers,  who  correct 
ing  considered  a  respectable  list  One  the  proofii  as  they  come  from  the  com* 
paper,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  unite  the  positors ;  a  reading  boy,  whose  duty  it  is 
talent  of  many  able  men,  as  is  the  case  in  to  read  the  copy  aloud,  whilst  the  render 
France.  (See  the  Article  CondituHomid,)  midLes  his  corrections  upon  the  proof;  a 
There  men  of  the  first  rank  in  literature  printer ;  and  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
or  politics  occasionally,  or  at  regular  pe-  Doys  to  attend  ta  the  printing  machine, 
nods,  contribute  articlea  In  the-U.  States,  and  to  take  off  the  papers  as  they  fall  fivm 
lew  papers  have  more  than  one  editor,  the  cylinders ;  a  publisher  and  sub-pub- 
who  generally  writes  upon  almost  all  sub-  lisher ;  two  or  more  clerics  m  the  office, 
jects  nimaelL  This  cireumstance  neces-  to  receive  advertisements  and  keep  the 
sarily  makes  the  papers  leas  spirited  and  accounts ;  a  porter,  a  number  of  errand 
able  than  some  of  the  foreign  journals,  boya^  &c  The  salary  of  an  editor,  upon 
but  is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  a  respectable  moining  paper,  is  from  £600 
no  particular  set  of  men  isenablea  to  ex-  to  £1000  per  annum;  and  a  sub-editor 
ercjse  a  predominant  influence  by  means  receives  frran  £400  to  £600  per  annum, 
of  these  periodicals.  Their  abundance  Besides  the  regular  reporten  of  a  news- 
neotralizes  theur  effects.  Declamation  paper,  there  are  several  occasional,  or,  as 
and  sophistry  are  made  comparatively  they  are  called,  "penny  a  line"  reporters  ; 
harmless  by  runninff  in  a  thousand  con-  from  the  cireumstance  of  their  furnishing 
flicting  currents.  How  different  would  articles  of  intelligence  at  a  fixed  price  per 
be  the  case  if  there  existed  in  theU.  States  line,  viz.  li(L  or  l^dL  They  are  not  at- 
but  a  few  papers,  with  fxom  25  to  90,000  tached  to  anv  particular  newspaper.  The 
subscribers,  and  ^ye  times  as  many  read-  aggregate  chaive  for  copy  turaished  by 
ers !  It  seems  to  us  highly  necessary  for  these  persons  rorms  a  considerable  item 
France  to  render  the  papers  in  the  de-  in  the  weekly  expenditure  of  a  newspa- 
partmentsmore  important,  and  to  coun-  per.  The  salaries  paid  b^  a  fiist-rate 
teract  the  overwhelming  influence  of  a  morning  paper  weekly,  to  its  editors,  re- 
great  city  like  Paris,  always  injurious  to  the  porters,  and  others  on  the  establishment, 
me  action  of  liberty.  The  leading  French  do  not  amount  to  less  than  £180  per 
papers  differ  much  finom  those  of  England  week ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  ex- 
and  the  U.  States,  by  the  absence  of  ad-  penditure  for  occasional  repotting,  for  as- 
Vertisements,  whilst  some  American  pa-  sistance  to  the  compositors,  for  foreign 
pere  aUow  litde  space  to  any  thing  else,  newspapers,  and  private  coireqpondence. 
As  respects  propnety  of  tone,  cenerally  and  various  items  which  it  is  unneces- 
speidung,  the  English,  and  espe<»ally  the  sary  to  enumerate,  we  have  a  weekly 
French  papers,  excel  the  American ;  and  expense  of  nearly  £250.  The  chief  edi- 
peihaps  future  ages  may  look  upon  the  tors  duty  begms,  striM^ly  speaking,  with 
violence  of  poBtical  controversy  which  the  publication  of  the  evening  newspa- 
disfigures  the*  journals  of  our  country  in  pers.  He  has  to  read  their  leading  arti- 
the  present  day  with  somewhat  the  same  cles,  and  to  refute  or  support  their  ugu- 
ieeltng  as  that  with  which  we  regard  the  ments.  He  remams  at  his  post  unnl  a 
intemperance  of  religious  controversy  at  late  hour,  prepared  to  write  comments 
the  period  of  the  reformation.  The  lead-  on  the  foreipi  papers  as  they  arrive  (a 
me  spbits  of  that  time  used  language  duty  in  which  he  is  senerally  asnsted 
which,  at  the  present  day,  is  mostiy  ban-  by  his  sub-editor),  ana  to  direct,  in  a 
ished  to  Billingsgate.  leadki|^  aitide,  attention  to  any  topic  of 
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interest  before  the  public.    During  the  ertion.    T|ie  Courier  and  Sun  have  eome- 
flittinff  of  parliament,  iie  is  compell^  fre^  times  contained  the  speech  of  the  kinff  of 
quendy  to  remain  at  the  office  until  two  France,  at  the  openuig  of  the  champer, 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  such  twentv-nz  or  twenty-seven  hours  after  it 
is  the  energy  with  which  the  public  press  had  been   obtained   by  their  agents  in 
in  tbe  metropolis  is  directed,  that  it  is  not  Paris.    During  the  last  invasion  of  Spain 
rare  to  see  a  leading  article  of  nearly  a  col-  by  the  French,  the  Globe  regularly  em- 
umn,  written  at  twq  o'clock  in  the  mom-  plowed  couriers  firomParis,many  of  which 
ing,  on  some  subject  which  hod  been  dis-  amved  within  the  twenty-four  hours;  and 
cussed  an  hour  or  two  previously  in  the  the  same  industty  was  manifested  in  get- 
house  of  commons.    The  most  extraor-  ting  up  communications  from  Liveipool, 
dinary  part  of  a  morning  paper  is  the  at  a  time  when  the  affiurs  of  South  Amer* 
reporting.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  ica  possessed  interest  for  the  English  pub- 
regular  reporting  establishment  vari^  in  lie.    The  **  penny  a  line"  men  are  to  the 
number  from  ten  to  fourteen.  Most  of  the  press  what  the  Cossacks  are  to  a  regular 
persons  so  engaged  are  ffentlemen  of  ed-  army.    The  peculiar  mode  in  which  mesie 
ucation,   and    frequentfy    law   students.*  persons, who  are  probably  about  twenty 
During   the  parliameni,  the  sitting  of  m  number,  obtain  the  means  of  subsist- 
which  commence  at  four  o'clock  m  the  ence,  is  worthy  of  notice.    When  the  facts 
aflemoon,  the  reporters  of  the  leading  pa-  upon  which  an  article  is  to  be  manufiic- 
pen  attend  b^  turns,  one  succ^ding  the  tured,  have  been  collected,  the  reporter, 
other,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  bjy  means  of  a  paper,  something  between 
each- remaining  in  the  house  for  half  or  sdver  and  bankpap^,  called ^tnuiy,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  the  xe-  prepared  sheets  of  silk  covered  over  with 
,  porte»  of  the  minor  papers  much  longer,  a  thick  coating  of  printer's  ink,  and  dried^ 
If  the  debate  is  not  heavy,  the  reporter  in  makes  seven  or  eight  copies  fbr  the  seve- 
the  house  of  commons,  when  relieved,  nd  morning  or  evening  newspapers.  This 
enters  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  the  lobbv,  is  attended  With  very  little  trouble.    The 
which  has  been  appropriated  exclusively  black  and  white  sheets  are  placed  alter- 
to  reporters,  and  there  arranges  his  notes  nately  ;  the  reporter  writes  on  the  upper 
(which  are  seldom  taken  in  snort  hand,  as,  paper  with  a  piece  of  steel  or  glass,  not 
except  in  particular  cases,  short-hand  re*  too  finely  pointed,  so  that  the  paper  may 
porting,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  not  be  cut,  and  with  a  moderate  degree 
room  in  a  newspaper  for  all  that  a  mem-  of  iH:essure  the  ink  is  transferred  fix>m  the 
ber  says,  is  rather  injurious  than  useful)  black  to  the  white  sheets,  and  he  obtains 
of  the  speeches  delivered  during  his  turn,  seven  or  eight  perfect  copies.    To  eadi  of 
He  then  proceeds  at  once  to  the  office  of  these  copies  he  affixes  his  name,  and  then 
the  newspaper  on  which  he  is  engaged,  sends  them  round  to  the  newspaper  offices 
and  the  editor's  attention  is  directed  by  to  take  the  chance  of  their  insertion.    If 
him  to  any  thing  of  commanding  interest  the  subject  of  the  report  is  thought  inter- 
that  has  transpired.    His  slips,  as  they  are  eating,  he  is  well  paid ;  fer  a  report  of  half 
written,  are  given  by  the  printer  to  the  a  column,  in  each  of  the  morning  papers, 
compositors,  whose  number,  during  the  will  produce  him,  in  the  whole,  more  than 
sitting  of  parliament,  is  ffenerally  increas-  £3  a*.    From  the  competitioii,  however, 
ed ;  and  as  one  reporter  follows  another,  it  among  these  gentiemen,  and  the  prudence 
is  not  unusual  for  a  debate,  which  has  ter-  of  some  editors  as  to  the  use  of  reports  so 
minated  only  at  twelve  o^clock  at  ni|^ht,  to  furnished,  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  they 
be  set  up  in  type,  and  ready  for  prinUng  by  are  so  fortunate.    A  comparison  of  the 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  nights  number  of  periodicals  and  inhabitants  of 
of  prolonged  debate,  when  the  houses  sit  different  countries  gives  the  fiiUowlng  re- 
late, some  of  the  reporters  may  be  com-  suits : —                          ^ 
pelled  to  go  back  and  take  what  is  called  In  1827,  there  appeared,  in  the  U.  States, 
a  dovbU  turn.    So  active  and  able  are  25,000,000  numbers  to  11,600,000  inhab- 
some  of  the  reporters,  tliat  it  is  not  an  un-  itants ;  in  Great  Britain,  483  dififerent  new  s-' 
frequent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply,  papers  and  other  periodicab  to  23,400,000 
tfrom  the  notes  of  three  quarters  of^  an  mhabiuints ;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  82 
hodr,  to  the  paper  upon  which  he  is  en-  journals  to  3,866,000  inhabitants ;  in  thu 
gaged,fix»m  two  to  three  columns  of  close-  States  of  the  Churoh,  6  newspapers  to 
ly  printed  matter.     In  obtaining  intelli-  2,598,000  inhabitants,    f  Stockholm,  with 
gence  by  express,  some  of  the  evening  78,000 inhabitants, has 30 journals;  Rome» 
newspapers  have,  within  the  last  two  or  with    154,000,   only   3^)     Denmark,   to 
three  years,  ahown  ahnost  incredible  ez-  1,950,000  inhabitants,  baa  80  journals,  of 
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which  71  are  in  the  Danish  kDgWtfe;  23    >S!^^  <*««^;  ««"^*«T?  •"  3!^^ 

...  «...        A»  ..  ^i..  ..r.^ WhiHiA  snnMrmtition  once  had  made  hier  OHi 


221,000   inhabitants,   and   53  periodical  men. 

woriu ;  Copenhaf^n  has  109,000  inhab-  New    Stti;b.      (See    ddaidar^    and 

itants,  and  57  jouraals.)    The  Netherlands  Epoch.) 

have  6,143,000  inhabitants,  and  150  jour-  New  TssTAnirr.  (See  BiUe.) 
nala.  In  die  CSerman  confederation  (ex-  Newton,  sir  Isaac,  the  creator  of  nata- 
eluding  Austria  and  Pruseda),  there  are  ral  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe, 
13,300,000  uihabitants,  and  305  journals ;  io  lincohishire,  Dec.  25, 1642  (O.  QX  and, 
in  Saxony,  to  1,400,000  inhabitants,  54  at  his  birth,  was  so  small  and  weak  that 
newspapers ;  in  Hanover,  to  1,550,000  in-  his  life  was  despaired  of.  On  the  death 
habitants,  16  newspapers:  in  Bavaria,  to  of  his  fether,  which  took  place  while  he 
3;960,000  inhabitanta^  48  newspapierB.  was  yet  ap  infent,  the  manor  of  Wools- 
France,  vrith  a  population  of  32,000,000,  thorpe  be<^me  his  heritage.  His  mother 
has  4d0  periodical  worioB  (660  printing  sent  him,  at  an  eariy  ace,  to  the  village 
establishments,  1500  presses ;  in  Paris,  81  school,  and,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  the 
mintiog  estabhshments,  or  SSO^resses).  town  of  Grantham.  While  here,  he  dis- 
In  Paris  alone,  containinff  890,000  inhab-  plaved  a  decided  tute  for  philosophical 
itants,  there  are  176  periodical  works. — As  and  mechanical  inventions ;  and,  avoiding 
curiosities  in  this  Imtnch  of  literature,  we  the  society  of  other  children,  provided 
may  mention  the  nev^rniaper  established  himself  with  a  collection  of  saws^  ham- 
in  E|7pt  by  authority  or  Mohammed  Pa-  mers,  and  other  instruments,  vrith  which 
cha,  printed  at  Boiuac,  near  Cairo,  and  he  constructed  models  of  noany  kinds  of 
contaming  a  report  of  all  public  transac-  machinery.  He  also  made  hour-glaoscs 
tions  of  GOQseauence.  February  21 ,  1828,  acting  bj  the  descent  of  water ;  and,  a  new 
appeared  the  nrst  number  of  the  Cherokee  wind-mill,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  hav- 
PhcBniz,  a  weekly  paper,  published  at  ing  been  erected  in  the  tovm,  he  studied 
New  Echota,  Geoigia,  pardv  in  Englisb,  it  until  he  succeeded  in  imitating  it,  and 
pardv  in  Cherokee  Indian,  of  the  alphabet  placed  a  mouse  inside,  which  be  called 
of  wnich  a  specimen  is  eiven  in  the  article  the  mSUr.  Some  knowledge  of  dravring 
iMm  Lanftuam  ofMrfh  Amaiea^  Ap-  beinj^  necessaij  in  ihese  operational  he 
pendix,  end  of  vol.  vi.  In  British  In-  applied  himself,  vrithout  a  master,  to  the 
dia  ax  gazettes  ve  published  in  the  Ben-  study ;  and  the  walls  of  his  room  were 
gal  dialect  covered  with  all  sorts  of  designs.  After 
Nbwbtxad  Abbet,  celebrated  as  the  a  short  period,  however,  his  mother  took 
residence  of  lord  Byron,  is  situated  in  him  home,  for  the  purpose  of  employiiup 
Nottinghamshire,  136  miles  north- west  of  him  on  the  ferm,  and  about  the  aniun  of 
London,  4  miles  from  Mansfield.  It  vras  the  house,  and  sent  him,  several  times,  to 
an  Augustin  monastery,  founded  by  Hen-  market,  at  Ghnntbam,  vrith  the  produce 

Sn,  and  granted  to  John  Byron  by  of  the  ftrm.    A  tnisQr  servant  was  sent 

enry  VIII,  at  the  time  of  the  suppres-  with  him,  and  the  young  philosopher  left 

sion  of  the  monasteries.    It  has  continued  him  to  manage  the  busmess,  while  he 

in  the  ftmily  ever  since.    Though  much  himself  employed  his  time  in  reading.    A 

fidien  to  decay,  it  is  still  completely  an  sun-dial  wiiich  he  constructed,  on  the 

abbey,  and  the  greatest  part  or  it  is  still  vrall  of  the  house  at  Woolsthorpe,  is  still 

standing;  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  was  shown.    This  irresistible  paaion  for  itudy 

first  buih.    There  are  two  tiere  of  clois-  and  science  finally  induced  his  mother  u> 

ters,  with  numerous  cells  and  rooms,  and  send  him  hack  to  Grantham,  where  he 

many  of  the  original  rooms  are  stUl  in  remained  till  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he 

use.    Of  the  abbey  chureh,  only  one  end  was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Qunbridge 

remains.    The  house  and  gardens  are  eh-  (16601    A  taste  for  mathematical  stadke 

tirely  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  batde-  had,  for  some  time,  prevuled  there ;  the 

nents;  in  fit>nt  is  a  burge  lake,  bordered  ^ment^  of  algebra  and  geometry  usually 

vrith  castellated  buildings ;  all  this  is  sur-  formed  a  part  of  the  course,  and  NewtoD 

rounded  vrith  bleak  and  bairen  hills,  with  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  oele- 

ecaroe  a  tree  to  be  seen  for  miles.    Lord  brated  doctor  Burow  (q.  v.)  profesKir. 

Bvron,  in  his  will,  directed  it  to  be  sold.  In  order  to  prepare  hirnself  for  the  lee- 

llie  **  uses  vile"  to  which  it  was  con-  tures,  Newton  i«ad  the  text-books  in  ad* 

demned  by  the  noble  bard,  seem  but  too  vance :  these  were  SandersonVLopc  and 

truly  depioied  m  Us  ChiUe  Harold  (i,  7).  Kepler^  TrectHe  on  Optics  i  the  CUone- 
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tiy  of  Descartes  (a.  y.)  was  also  one  of  the  lytioal  reaeereby  in  ^ich  the  use  of  it  k 
first  books  that  he  read  at  Cambridge,  not  necesaaiy,  or  at  least  poesible,  and 
He  next  proceeded,  at  the  age  of  about  inunediately  made  a  great  number  of  the 
twenty-onoi  to  study  the  works  of  Wallis^  most  important  applications  of  it.    Thus 
and  appears  to  have  been  particularly  de-  he  obtained  the  quadrature  of  the  hyper- 
Ughted  with  the  celebrated  treatise  of  that  bola,  and  of  many  other  curves,  and  aLw 
author   entitled   ArUhmeHea  hffiniloruau  extended  his  formulae  to  the  surfaces  of 
Wallis  had  given  the  quadrature  of  curves  solids,  the  determination  of  their  contents, 
wl|08e  ordiiuites  are  expressed  by  any  in-  and  the  situation  of  their  centres  of  gravity, 
tegnd  and  positive  power  of  1— d^,  and  Wallis,  in  his  ArUkmeL  Infin.  (1665),  had 
had  observed  that  i^  oetween  the  areas  so  shown  that  the  area  of  all  curves  may  be 
calculated,  we  could  int^polate  the  areas  fi)uiid,  whose  ordinate  is  expressed  bv  any 
of  other  curves,  the  ordinates  of  which  integral  power  of  the  o&fciMO,  and  had 
constituted,  with  the  former  ordinates,  a  given  the  expresaon  for  this  area  in  terms 
geometrical  proflression,  the  area  of  the  of  the  ordinate.    Newten,  by  reducing  in- 
curve, whose  orainate  was  a  mean  pro-  to  series  the  m<»e  complicated  functions 
portional  between  1  and  l—^c',  virould  ex-  of  the  afttoMo,  which  represent  the  ordi- 
presB  a  circular  surfiioe,  iti  terms  of  the  nates,  changed  them  into  a  series  of  mo- 
square  of  its  radius.    In  order  to  eflfect  nomial  terms,  to  each  of  which  he  was 
this  interpolation,  Nevnon  began  to  seek,  able  to  apply  the  rule  of  WaUis.    He  thus 
empirically,  the  arithmetical  law  of  the  CO-*  obtained  as  many  portions  of  the  whole 
efficients  of  the  series  already  obtained ;  area  as  there  were  terms,  and,  by  their 
and,  having  done  this,  he  rendered  it  more  addition,  obtained  the  total.    But  the  far 
fleneral  by   ex|iresnng  it  algebraically,  more  extensive,  and,  in  some  respects,  un- 
Perceiving  that  ihm  interpoladon  gave  limited  applications  that  Newton  made  of 
him  the  expression,  in  series,  of  radical  this  rule,  depended  on  a  general  principle^ 
auantities,  composed  of  several  terms,  he  vvhich  he  had  made  out,  and  which  con- 
airectly  verified  this  induction  by  multi-  aisled  in  determining,  fix>m  the  manner  in 
plying  each  series  by  itself  the  number  of  which  quantities  gradually  increase,  vdiat 
times  required  by  the  index  of  the  root,  are  the  values  to  which  they  ultimately 
and  found,  in  fiict,  that  this  multiplication  arrive.     To  efiect  this,  Newton  regards 
rapcoduced   exactly  the   quantity  from  them,  not  as  aggregates  of  somJI  homooe- 
wfaich  it  had  been  deduced.    Having  tibus  neous  parts,  but  as  the  results  of  contm- 
ascertained  that  this  fonn  of  series  really  ued   motion,   lines  being  considered  as 
gave  the  developement  of  radical  quanti-  described   by  the  movement  of  points, 
ties,  he  was  led  to  consider  that  they  surfaces  by  that  of  lines,  solids  by  that  or 
mi^t  be  obtained  still  more  directiy,  by  surfaces,  and  angles  by  the  rotation  of 
applying  to  the  proposed  quantities  the  their  sides.    Again,  considering  that  the 
process  used  in  arittimetic  for  extracting  <]uantities  so  formed  are  greater  or  smaller, 
roota.    Thisffavehim,  again,  the  same  se-  in  equal  times,  according  as  the  velocity 
ries^  but  made  them  depend  on  a  much  ^nth  which  they  are  developed  is  more  or 
more  general  method,  since  it  permitted  less  rapid,  he  endeavors  to  determine  their 
him  to  express,  analytically,  any  powers  ultimate  values  fix>m  the  expression  for 
whatever  of  polynomialB,  their  quotients  these  velocities^  which  he  calls  ^tixum*, 
and  their  roots,  ij  considering  and  caku-  naming  the  quantities  themselves  Jltimlt. 
lating  these  quantities  asthedevelopements  In  fact,  wfa^i  any  given  curve,  sumce  or 
of  powers  corresponding  to  integral  nega-  soUd,  is  generated  in  this  manner,  the  dif- 
tive,  or  firaetional  exponents,    indeed,  in  forent  elements  which  either  compose  or 
the  generdity  and  in  the  uniformity  given  belong  to  it,  such  as  the  ordinates,  the 
to  these  developements  the  discovery  of  abscissas,  the  lengths  of  the  arcs,  the  solid 
Nevirton  realhr  consists;  for  WaUis  had  contents,  the  inclinations  of  the  tangent 
remarked  before  him,  with  re|^  to  mo-  planes,  and  of  the  tanijents,  all  vaiy,  dif- 
nomial  quantities,  the  analogy  of  quotients  rarentiy  and  unequally  mdeed,  but  never- 
and  roots  with  kitegral  powers,  expressed  theless  according  to  a  regular  law,  d»- 
aocoitUng  to  the  aotalion  of  Descartes;  and  pending  on  the  equation  of  the  curve, 
Ptacal  mid  given  a  rale  for  forming,  di-  surftoe  or    solid    under    consideration* 
rectiy,  any  teim  of  the  devekipement  of  Hence  Newton  was  able  to  deduce  fiN»n 
binooikd  P^ers^  the  exponmt  bdng  an  this  equation  the  fluxions  of  all  these 
integer.    Thus  was  diseoyered  tiie  cele-  eleoeients,  in  terms  of  any  one  of  the  yari- 
brated  formula,  known  as  Newton^  Bino-  able^  and  of  llie  fluxion  of  this  variable,* 
mial  Theorem,  (q.  v.)     Newton  further  consMiered   as  indetenninato ;  then,  by 
pereeived,  that  wm  is  haidly  any  ana^  expanding  into  series,  he  transformed  the 
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ezpresaioD,  so  obtained,  into  finite  or  in-  distance,  by  diminishing  it  proportionably 
finite  series  of  monomial  terms,  to  which  to  the  square^of  the  distance.  It  then  re- 
Wallis's  rule  became  applicable ;  thus,  by  mains  only  to  be  seen  if  gravity,  when 
applying  it  sucoessiveiy  to  each,  and  tak-  thus  diminished,  has  precisely  the  degree 
ing  the  sum  of  the  results,  he  obtained  the  of  ener^  necessary  to  counteract  the  cen- 
ultimate  value,  that  is,  the  fluent  of  the  trifugalTorce  of  the  moon,  caused  by  her 
element,  which  he  had  been  considering,  observed  motion  in  her  orbit  Unfortu-  . 
In  this  consists  the  method  of  fluxions,  of  nately,  at  that  time,  there  existed  no 
which  Newton,  from  that  time,  laid  the  correct  measure  of  the  earth's  dimen- 
foundatioo,  and  which,  eleven  years  later,  sions.  (See  Degrtea^  Measurement  of.) 
Leibnitz  again  discovered,  and  presented  Newton  was  obliged  to  employ  the  imper- 
to  the  world  in  a  difierent  form, — ^that  of  feet  measures  then  in  use,  and  found  that 
the  differential  calculus.  Newton  made  they  gave  for  the  force  which  retains  the 
diese  important  discoveries  before  com-  moon  in  her  orbit,  a  value  greater  by  one 
Dieting  his  twenty-third  year,  and  col-  sixth  than  that  which  results  from  her 
lected  them  in  a  manuscript,  entided  observed  circular  velocity.  This  small  dif- 
Analifsis  per  JEauaihrus  Manero  Termino'  ference  seemed,  to  his  cautious  mind,  a 
rum  ii^nUas,  out  did  not  communicate  strong  proof  against  his  bold  conjecture, 
them  to  any  one.  About  this  time  (1665),  He  imagined  that  some  unknown  cause 
being  obliged  to  quit  Cambndge  on  ac-  modifieo,  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the, 
count  of  the  plague,  he  retired  to  Wools-  general  law  of  eravity  indicated  by  the' 
thorpe,  and  now  turned  his  attention  motion  of  the  planets.  Yet  he  did  not 
more  doaely  to  subjects  of  natural  philos-  abandon  his  leading  notion,  but  deter- 
ophy.  As  he  was  one  day  sitting  under  mined  to  wait  till  study  and  reflection 
an  apple-tree,  the  fall  of  an  apple  led  him  should  reveal  to  him  this  supposed  un- 
to reflect  on  the  nature  of  that  remarkable  known  cause.  In  1666,  he  retunied  to 
principle  which  urges  all  bodies  towards  Cambridge,  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  col- 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  **  Why,"  he  asked  lege  (Trinity  coUe^)  in  1667,  and,  the 
himself  **  may  not  this  power  extend  to  next  year,  was  admitted  A.  M. ;  but  he  did 
the  moon?  and,  if  so,  what  more  would  be  not  disclose  his  secrets  even  to  his  in- 
necessary  to  retain  her  in  her  orbit  about  structer,  doctor  Barrow.  In  1668,  how- 
the  earth  ?"  He  considered  that  if  the  ever,  Mercator  (q.  v.)  published  his  Logor 
moon  was  retained  about  the  earth  by  rUkmotechnia,  in  which  he  had  obtained 
terrestrial  gravity,  the  planets,  which  move  the  area  of  the  hyperbola  referred  to  its 
round  the  sun,  ought,  similarly,  to  be  asymptotes,  by  expanding  its  ordinate  into 
retained  in  their  oroits  by  their  ^vity  an  infinite  series,  which  was  the  main 
towards  that  body.  Setting  out  with  the  secret  of  Newton's  method.  Barrow 
law  of  Kepler  (q.  v.),  tiiat  the  squares  of  showed  this  work  to  Ne^vtoo,  who  imme- 
the  times  of  revolution  of  the  different  diately  gave  him  his  own  treatise  (the 
planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  Analyras,&c.),butdidnot  yet  publish  it — 
their  distances  from  the  sun,  Newton  In  the  course  of  1666,  his  attention  had 
found,  by  calculation,  that  the  force  of  been  accidentally  drawn  to  the  phenonie- 
solar  gravity  decreases  proportionally  to  na  of  the  refraction  of  light  through 
the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  bavins  prisms.  His  experiments  led  him  to  con- 
thus  determined  the  law  of  the  gravity  of  elude  that  light,  as  it  emanates  from  the 
the  planets  towards  the  sun,  he  endeav-  radiating  bodies,  is  not  a  simple  and  ho- 
ored  to  apply  it  to  the  moon ;  that  is,  to  mogeneous  substance,  but  that  it  is  com- 
determine  the  velocity  of  her  motion  posed  of  a  number  of  rays,  endowed  wiUi 
round  the  earth  by  means  of  her  distance,  unequal  refrangibility,  and  possessing  dif- 
as  settied  by  astronomers,  and  of  the  in-  ferent  coloring  properties.  More  than 
tensity  of  gravity,  as  shown  by  the  fall  of  two  years  ekipsed  before  he  returned  to 
bodies  at  tiie  earth's  surface.  To  make  his researcheson  this  subject;  but,inl6G9, 
this  calculation,  it  is  necessary  to  know  being  appointed  professor  of  mathematics, 
exaedy  the  distance  from  the  surfece  to  and  preparing  to  lecture  on  optics,  he  en- 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  expressed  in  parts  deavored  to  mature  his  first  results,  and 
of  the  same  measure  that  b  used  in  mark-  composed  a  complete  treatise,  in  which  . 
ing  the  spaces  described,  in  a  eiven  time,  the  fhndamental  properties  of  light  were 
by  felling  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface;  unfolded,  established  and  arranged  by 
for  their  velocity  is  the  first  term  of  com-  means  of  experiments  alone,  without  any 
parison  that  determines  the  intensity  of  mixture  of  hypothesis — a  novelty  at  that 
gravity  at  this  distance  from  the  centre,  time  almost  as  surprising  as  these  proper- 
which  we  apply  afterwards  at  the  moon's  ties  themselves.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the 
VOL.  iz.                  fi5 
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three  great  discoveries  which  form  the^k>-  more  extensive,  and  more  strictly  separated 

?  of  his  life,-^e  Method  of  JPluxions,  the  from  all  hypothesia.  The  new  ezperi- 
heory  of  Universal  Gravitation,  and  the  ments  with  which  it  was  enriched,  relate 
Decomposition  of  Light, — ^were  conceived  principally  to  the  colors  observed  in  thick 
before  the  completion  of  his  24th  year,  platesof  all  bodies,  when  they  are  present- 
In  1672,  Newton  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  ed,  in  a  proper  manner,  to  the  incident  ray. 
the  royal  society,  to  which  he  conmiimi-  Newton  reduced  them  lo  the  same  laws 
cated  a  description  of  a  new  arrangement  as  those  of  the  phenomena  in  thin  pliates ; 
for  reflecting-telescopes,  which  rendered  and  then,  consiaering  these  laws  as  estab- 
them  more  convenient  by  diminishing  lished  facts,  equaUy  certain  with  the  par- 
their  length  without  weiedteninff  their  ticular  experiments  fix>m  which  they  are 
magnifying  powers,  and,  soon  a&r,  the  deduced,  ^et  far  more  universal,  be  unites 
first  part  of  his  labors  on  the  analysis  of  them  all  m  one  general  property  of  lig^t, 
light  When  the  first  feelings  of  surprise  each  peculiarity  of  which  is  characterized 
and  adnumtion,  excited  by  this  noble  with  such  exactness  as  to  make  the  gen- 
work,  had  subsided,  the  society  appointed  eral  property  a  pure  expression  for  all  the 
three  members  to  study  it  fully,  and  report  observed  laws.  The  essence  of  this  prep- 
upon  it  Hooke,  a  man  of  extensive  erty  is,  that  each  particle  of  liflfat,fifom  the 
acquirements  and  an  original  turn  of  instant  when  it  quits  the  radiating  body 
thought,  but  of  excessive  desire  of  re-  whence  it  emanates,  is  subject,  periodical- 
nown,  being  one  of  the  members,  under-  1^,  and  at  equidistant  intervals,  to  a  con- 
took  to  draw  up  the  report  Instead  of  tmual  alternation  of  dispositions,  to  be 
discussing  the  new  ftcts,  as  presented  by  reflected  from,  or  transmitted  through,  the 
the  experiments  of  Newton,  he  examined  surfiices  of  the  diaphanous  bodies  which 
them  merely  in  relation  to  a  hypothesis  it  meets  with;  so  that,  for  instance,  if  such 
of  his  own — that  liffht  is  simply  the  effect  a  surfoce  presents  itself  to  the  luminous 
of  vibrations  excited  and  propaffated  in  an  particle  during  one  of  the  ahemations, 
elastic  medium — and  concluded  bv  allow-  when  the  tendency  to  reflection,  which 
ing  whatever  appeared  reconcilable  with  Newton  called  the  ''fit  of  easy  reflection,** 
his  own  hypothesis,  and  by  advising  New-  is  in  force,  this  tendency  nrakes  it  yield 
ton  not  to  seek  any  other  explanation  of  mbre  easily  to  the  reflecting  power  of  the 
the  &ct8.  Newton  in  reply  (Phil.  IVotif .,  surface ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
vii),  after  exposing  some  eirors  of  Hooke,  yields  with  more  difiiculty  when  it  is  in 
adduces  new  experiments  confirming  his  the  oontnuy  phase,  which  he  termed  the 
former  results,  and  refutes  the  objections  to  ''fit  of  easy  transmission."  (See  -^gAl^ 
the  production  of  whiteness  by  the  mixture  and  Optics.'j  In  his  paper  of  1675^  i^er 
of  all  the  rays.  To  several  other  attacks  excusing  Imnself  for  proposing  a  conjec- 
(particularly  one  by  Huygensl  which  ap-  ture  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  and  dedar- 
peared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  ing  that  it  had  no  connexion  with  the 
and  which  were  conducted  on  similar  fiicts  which  he  had  discovered,  he  goes  on 
principles,  he  was  obliged  to  reply.  In  to  give  one  which  he  should  be  inclined 
vain  did  he  declare  that  he  neither  ad-  to  consider  most  probable,  if  he  Vere 
vanced  nor  admitted  anv  hypothesis  what-  obliged  to  adopt  any.  He  then  adnutB  the 
ever,  and  that  his  sole  object  was  to  estah-  existence  of  an  imperceptible  fluid  (which 
lish  and  connect  facts  by  means  of  the  he  calls  «BtA«r),  extending  every  where  in 
laws  of  nature.  This  severe  and  abstract  space,  and  penetrating  all  bodies  with 
methodofreasoning  was  litde  understood,  different  degrees  of  density.  This  fluid 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  into  what  he  considens  as  highly  elastic,  and,  conse-  ^ 
minuteness  of  detail  he  was  oblised  to  quently,  pressmtf  aeainst  itself  and  the  I 
enter.  So  much  was  he  disgusted  with  material  parts  of  other  bodies,  with  an 
these  difiiculties,  that  he  gave  up  his  in-  energy  proportional  to  iia  actual  density, 
tention  of  printing  his  lectures  on  Optics  If  i&a  sBther  be  distuifoed  or  acitated,  in 
with  his  treatise  on  Series.  Before  quit-  any  one  point,  by  any  cause  vmich  pro- 
ting  the  lists,  however,  he  addressed  duces  a  vibratory  motion,  this  motion  must 
another  paper  (1675)  to  the  royal  society,  transmit  itself,  by  undulations,  throu^  all 
completing  the  account  of  his  results^  and  the  rest  of  the  medium ;  and  if  these  un- 
of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  light  This  duktions  encounter,  in  their  passage,  the 
treatise,  united  with  his  first  paper  on  the  material  particks  forming  the  substance 
analysis  of  light,  afterwards  served  as  the  of  anv  body,  they  will  agitate  them  with 
base  of  the  great  work  Treatise  on  Op-  considerable  force.  Now,  light,  he  ad- 
tics  (1704)^  in  which,  however,  the  experi-  mits,  consists  of  a  peculiar  substance,  dif- 
mental  iiiv«tti|pitioa  of  the  phenomena  is  forent  finom  the  sethefi  but  composed  of 
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heterogeneous  particles,  which,  daztiog  in  ment  of  a  desree  hy  Picard,  he  resumed 
aj]  directions  mm  luminous  bodies,  with  his  former  cuculations  from  these  data. 
great  Telocity,  agitate  the  aether  in  their  Finding,  as  he  advanced,  the  manifest  ten- 
passage,  and  excite  undulations.  He  dency  of  these  numbers  to  produce  the 
does  not  attempt  to  determine  the  essence  long-desired  results,  he  became  so  much 
of  these  particles.  From  this  time  till  agitated  as  to  be  unable  to  so  on  with  his 
1679,  Newton  communicated  nothing  to  calculation,  and  requested  one  of  his 
the  royal  society,  and  in  this  interval  ap-  fiiends  to  finish  it  Two  years  were 
pears  to  have  been  occupied  with  astro-  spent  in  penetrating  the  consequences  of 
nomical  observations.  In  that  year  he  had  this  discoveiy,  and  preparing  his  immoruil 
occasion  to  write  to  Hooke  about  a  system  work,  PkUogophuB  JSTaivraUa  Principia 
of  physical  astronomy,  on  which  the  Matkanatieaj  during  which  time  he  lived 
royal  society  had  asked  his  opinion.  In  only  to  calculate.  He  would  sometimes  rise, 
his  letter  he  proposed,  as  a  matter  deserv-  and,  suddenlv  arrested  by  some  new  con- 
ing attention,  to  verify  the  motion  of  the  ception,  would  siton  his  hedside  for  hours 
earth  by  direct  experiment,  viz.  by  letting  together,  and  would  forget  his  meals, 
bodies  fall  fi:om  a  considerable  height,  and  unless  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
observing  if  they  follow  exactly  a  vertical  nourishment  It  was  not  tiU  1686,  that 
direction ;  for  if  the  earth  turns,  since  the  he  finally  concluded  to  present  his  work 
rotary  velocity  at  the  point  of  departure  to  the  society,  at  the  expense  of  which  it 
must  be  greater  than  at  the  foot  of  the  was  printed,  in  1687.  Not  more  than  two 
vertical,  they  will  be  found  to  <](f  viate  fit>m  or  three  of  his  contemporaries  were  capa- 
this  line  towards  the  east,  instead  of  fol-  ble  of  understanding  it,  and  more  than 
lowing  it  exacdy,  as  they  would  do  if  the  fifly  years  elapsed  tefore  the  great  phys- 
earth  did  not  move.  Hooke  replied,  that  ical  truth  which  it  contained  was  thor- 
wherever  the  direction  of  gravity  is  oh-  oughly  understood  ^^the  generality  of 
lique  to  the  axis  of  the  eaAh,  biodies  in  scienufic  men.  In  1^7,  Nevnon  was  one 
fidling  change  parallels,  and  approach  the  of  the  delegates  sent  by  the  university  of 
eauator.  This  led  Newton  to  consider  Cambridge,  to  maintam  its  rights  before 
whether  the  elliptical  motion  of  the  plan-  the  high  commission  court,  when  they 
ets  could  result  from  a  force  vaiying  in-  were  attacked  by  James  II,  and,  in  1688, 
Tersely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and,  was  elected,  by  the  university,  to  the 
if  so,  under  what  circumstances  such  a  convention  parliament,  but  never  distin- 
result  would  ensue.  In  proposing  his  ex-  guished  himself  in  that  body.  He  had 
peiiment  to  the  society,  he  had  considered  always  taken  great  interest  in  chemistry, 
the  motion  of  the  heavy  body  as  deter-  and  occupied  himself  occasionally  with 
mined  by  a  force  of  constant  intensity,  and  experiments  in  that  science.  He  had  con- 
had  concluded  the  trajectoiy  to  be  a  spi-  structed  a  small  laboratory  for  prosecuting 
ral,  doubdess  because  he  imagined  me  his  investigations,  and  seems,  after  the 
body  to  fall  in  a  reosting  medium,  such  publication  of  the  Prindpioj  to  have  de- 
as  the  air.  Hooke  replied,  that  it  should  voted  ahnost  his  whole  time  to  them, 
not  be  a  spiral,  but  that  in  a  vacuum  it  One  morning  (1692),  he  ^ad  accidentally 
would  be  an  eccentric  ellipse,  which,  in  a  shut  up  his  httJe  pet  dog  Diamond  in  his 
resisting  medium,  would  change  into  an  room,  and,  on  returning,  found  that  the 
eccentnc  ovoidal  curve;  and  he  repre-  animal,  by  upsetting  a  candle  on  his 
sented  the  eccentric  ellipse  as  the  conse-  desk,  had  destroyed  the  labors  of  several 
quence  of  a  force  inversely  proportional  years.  On  perceiving  his  loss,  he  only 
to  the  squares  of  the  distances  urom  the  exclaimed,  *^  Oh,  Diamond !  Diamond ! 
earth's  centre.  Newton,  having  examined  you  litde  know  the  mischief  you  have 
this  result  by  mathematical  calculations,  done."  But  the  erief  caused  by  this  cir- 
found  that  an  attractive  force,  emanating  cumsumce  injured  his  health,  and,  M.  Biot 
fipom  a  centre,  and  acting  inversely  as  the  endeavors  to  show,  for  somew  time  im- 
squares  of  the  distances,  would  produce  paired  his  understanding.  This  fact  of  a 
motions  exacdy  resembling  the  pumetaiy  derangement  of  his  intellect,  according  to 
motions,  both  in  regard  to  Uie  form  of  the  Biot,  explains  why  Newton,  though  only 
orbit  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  each  forty-five  yeare  old  when  the  Prindpia 
point  This  was  the  secret  of  the  system  was  published,  never  afler  gave  to  the 
of  the  world ;  but  it  still  remained  to  world  a  new  work  in  any  branch  of  sci- 
account  for  the  discordance  of  the  moon's  ence,  and  merely  published  some  which 
motion,  which  had  before  (1665)  embar-  had  been  previously  composed.  Doctoi 
rassed  Newton.  But,  in  1682,  having  Brewster,  however,  refutes  this  notion, 
learned  the  results  of  the  new  measure-  In  1696,  he  was  appointed  vvarden  of  the 
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mint,  a  general  recoinage  having  then  rather  languid ;  his  heahh  was  good  until 
been  undertaken.  In  this  office,  he  ren-  his  eightieth  year,  when  he  sufrered  from 
dered  essential  service,  and,  in  1699,  was  a  calculous  disorder,  which  occasioned 
made  master  of  the  mint  In  1701,  he  his  death  March  20, 1726 — ^7.  His  corpse 
was  again  returned  to  parliament  by  his  lay  in  state,  in  Jerusalem  chamber,  West- 
university  ;  in  1703,  he  was  chosen  presi-  minster,  and,  on  the  28th,  was  interred  in 
dent  of  the  royal  society ;  and,  in  1705,  Westminster  abbey.  A  monument  was 
was  knighted  by  queen  Anne.  In  1704,  erected  to  his  memory,  by  his  family,  with 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  Optics  (in  Eng-  an  inscription  ending  with  these  words,  ap- 
lish  ;  translated  into  Latin  by  doctor  S.  plicable  to  Newton  only :  SUn  graiidtntur 
Clarke),  which  contains  all  his  researches  mmiaks  iale  tantumque  exsHtiase  humani 
on  light  The  whole  merit  of  this  extra-  feneri»,*  His  statue,  by  Roubiliac,  stands 
ordinary  work  has  not  been  fully  appre-  in  his  college,  at  Cambridge.  Horsley^is 
ciated  till  within  a  few  years.  Other  edition  of  his  Woiks  (5  vo]8.,4to.,1779 — 85), 
works,  published  about  this  time,  were  with  the  Opuucvla^  collected  by  Castillon 
his  AriAmdka  Universalis  (1707;  more  (3  vols.,  4to.,  Lausanne,  1744),  and  his  let- 
complete,  1712) ;  Methodtu  Differerdxtdis  ters,  inserted  in  the  Biopvphia  BrUantdca, 
(1711);  and  his  Analvsis  per  ^(luationes  contains  nearly  all  his  pninted  works.f 
JVtinwro  TerminorUm  tnfinilas  (1711 ).  We  Pemberton's  View  of  Newrton's  Philosophy 
have  already  given  an  account  of  the  cele-  (1728),  and  Madaurio's  Account  of  New- 
brated  dispute  between  Newton  and  Leib-  ton's  Discoveries,  are  valuable  works. — 
nitz  (1712),  in  the  article  Letbnitz,  (See  the  See,  also,  Birch's  IRsiory  of  the  Royal  So- 
Commercium  Epistolicum,  or  Collection  of  cietv  (vol.  3d).  The  best  edition  of  the 
Letters,  published  by  the  Royal  Society  in  Pnndpia  is  that  of  Lesueur  and  Jacquier 
1712).  The  princess  of  Wales  (daughter-  (4  vols.,  4to.,  Geneva,  1739—42  ;  4  vols., 
in-law  of  George  I),  a  woman  of  a  culti-  8vo.,  Glasgow,  1822).  A  Life  of  Newton, 
▼ated  mind,  had  received  Newton  with  by  doctor  Brewster,  appeared  in  1831. 
great  kindness,  and  was  fond  of  con-  The  Cuticle  JV'etelonj  in  the  Biogrcmhu 
versing  with  him.  Newton  having  one  UniverseUe,  by  M.  Biot,  is  very  complete, 
day  explained  to  her  a  system  of  chro-  The  Collections  for  the  Histoiy  of  Graut- 
nology  which  he  had  composed  for  his  ham,  with  authentic  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac 
amusement,  she  requested  a  copy  for  her  Newton,  contains  much  important  matter, 
own  use  A  copy  was  also  given  to  abW  .  p  ,^  j  j,  ^^  j^^^^„  j^  ^^„  ^^^ ._ 
Conu,  who  immediately  published  it  with-  '^  ,  '^  .,  ^  ...  ^ 
on.  Newton'^  knowledge;  «,d  it  the«fo«  o^n^S'cJSf^S^, 
became  necessary  to  prepare  a  more  cor-  Tempos  ostendunif 
rect  edition,  which  appeared  in  1728,  un-  MortdUm  hoc  marmorfatetur. 
der  the  title  Chronology  of  Ancient  King-  Nature*  and  all  her  works  lay  hid  in  ni^t, 
doms  amended.  His  Observations  upon  God  said,  Let  Newion  be, — and  all  was  Ught. 
the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ  (1733)  is  an 
attempt  to  show  the  fulfilment   of   the  „  t  The  manuscnpu,  leUcrs,  and  other  papew  of 

«^.,>»K»»t<v<.      ¥«  u:«  u:»*rx.:».i  a *  ^r  Newton,  have  been  preserved  m  different  coHec- 

prophecies.     In  his  Historical  Account  of  ^^^     ^^  corrcspolTdence  with  Cotes,  relative  to 

two  notable  Corruptions  of  the  Scnptures,  the  second  edition  of  the  PHndpia,  and  amounting 

he    discusses    the    two    passages    m    the  to  between  60  and  100  letters,  a  considerable  por^ 

Epistles  of  St.  John  Bud  St.  Paul,  relating  ^»o"  of  ^e  manuscript  of  that  work,  and  two  or 

to  the  Trinity,  which  he  supposes  to  have  ^  *«"««  ^  ^"^^  ^^^\^^\^  ^?^^  I 

,  I.       I  u  •  ^         A  *  *u»  •   J  controversy,  are  preserved  ui  the  hbrary  of  TrinitT  I 

been  altered  by  copyista.    At  this  penod  coUege,  cimbrid^.    Newton's  iettere  to  Flam-  ' 

of  his  life,  the  reading  of  religious  works,  stead,  about  34  in  number,  are  deposited  in  the  li- 

with  the  conversation  of  his  friends,  form-  brary  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford.    Several 

ed  almost  his  only  amusement,  after  per-  'etien  of  Newton,  and,  we  believe,  the  original 

forming  the  dutii  of  his  office.    HeLd  ^^^^t^^^^^ 

almost  ceased  to  thrak  of  science;  and,  fatherofsirWlliam  Jones),  which  are  preserved 

during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when  at  Shirbum  castle,  in  the  library  of  lord  Macclcs- 

consulted  about  any  passage  in  his  works,  fi®'<l«    1^***  *1*®  ffrea*  «»*»•  of  Newton's  priors 

he  would  reply,  •*  Ask  Mr.  De  Moivre ;  he  f *"th^„riJ^hls'S^^     "* l****  inS^°"*d  hT" 

knows  better  than  I  do."  When  his  friends  ifeen  ^Xy'^^^^od^^^^lh^  ifJ^y. 

expressed  their  admiration  of  his  discover  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they   contaia 

ries,  he  said,  **  To  myself  I  seem  to  have  nothing  which  could  be  peculiarly  interesting  to 

been  as  a  child  playmff  on  the  sea-shoie,  »c»ence ;  but  as  the  correspondence  of  Newton 

while  the  immense  oceii  of  truth  lay  unex-  Tf^  ''^^S'''f'S^^  philosophers  must  Uirow  con- 

1        1  L    /.  M     »i^        *ww»«»j  UUV.J1.  siderable  heht  on  his  personal  history*,  wc  trust 

plored  before  me."    His  comitenance  was  that  it  will,  ere  long,  be  given  to  ic  pubUc. 

nther  calm  than  expressive ;  his  manner,  (lircwster's  Life  o/Raeton^ 
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Ncwroif,  Thomas,  an  English  theologi-  Roman  emperors  in  extordng  new  year's 

cal  writer, bom  at  Lichfield  ( 1703),  was edu-  presents ;  and  queen  Elizabeui,  according 

cated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  to  doctor  Drake,  principally  supported  her 

he  obtained  a  feUowship,    In  1744,  he  ob-  jewel  chest  and  her  enormous  wardrobe 

tained  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Lon-  by  levying  similar  contributions.  Even  her 

don,  and,  in  1745,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  majesty's  household  servants  offered  such 

He  published  an  edition  of  the  Paradise  presents;  and,  among  others,  the  dustman 

Lost  of  Milton,  with  notes,  and  a  memoir  is  recorded  as  having  presented  her  with 

of  the  author,  in  1749 ;  and  he  afterwards  two  bolts  of  cambric.    The  3000  go^vns, 

edited,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Paradise  mentioned    in  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of 

Regained.    But  his  literary  reputation  de-  Literature,  as  having  been  found  in  her 

pends  chiefiv  on  his  Dissertations  on  the  wardrobe  at  her  decease,  show  that  the 

Prophecies  (1759,  3  vols.,  8vo.),  several  tax  must  have  been  heavy.    These  pres- 

times  reprinted.    In  1761,  doctor  Newton  ents,  however,  were,  doubtless,  often  giv- 

was  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  after-  en  on  the  old  principle  do  vt  des.    The 

wards  obtained  the  deaneiy  of  Sl  Paul's,  Druids  of  ancient  Britain  were  accus- 

which  he  held  till  his  death  (1782).    His  tomed,  on  certain  days,  to  cut  the  sacred 

works  were  published  with  an  autobio-  mistletoe  with  a  golden  knife,  in  a  forest 

graphical  memoir  (2  vols.,  4to.).  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  to  distribute  its 

New  World;  a  name  fi^quently  ap-  branches  with  much  ceremony,  as  new 

plied  to  the  Americas,  not  because  they  year's  gifts,  to  the  people.    Among  the 

are  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  later  on-  Saxons,  this  day  was  also  observed  by 

gjn  than  the  eastern  hemisphere,  or  the  gift8,accompanied  with  festivities;  and  they 

ula  World,  but    because  they  became  rec]t;oned  their  age  by  the  number  of  these 

known  to  the  Europeans  at  a  compara-  merrymakings  at  which  they  had  been 

lively  recent  date.  present     Similar  customs  existed  With 

New  Year's  Day  ;  the  first  da^  of  a  other  Grerman    tribes,  accompanied    by 

year.    (Respecting  the  determination  of  many  superstitious  observances,  so  that 

the  same,  see   Year,  and  Epoch.)     We  many  laws  of  Charlemagne  are  found  to 

shall  treat  of  it  in  this  place  as  a  restival.  be  directed  against  them ;  and  to  this  very 

It  is  natural  for  man  to  distinguish  this  day,  a  number  of  ceremonies,  originally 

day,  which  bejB^ins  one  of  the  great  divts-  superstitious,  but  now  serving  principally 

ions  of  his  life,  .with  particular  usages,  to  excite  mirth,  are  practised  in  Gennany, 

We  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  most  on  the  night  of  the  last  of  December  and 

civilized  nations.    The  new  year  of  tlie  first  of  Januaiy.    Among  the  most  com- 

Jews  began  with  the  month  Tiskri.     It  mon,  at  present,  is  the  melting  oftin  or  lead, 

was  considered  as  the  dav  on  which  God  which  is  thrown  at  midnight  into  a  basin 

holds  judgment  f hence' «/om  Haddin,  day  of  water,  when  it  will  form  strange  figures, 

of  judgment),  and  also  as  the  anniversary  which  serve  for  divination.     New  year 

of&ie  day  on  which  Adam  was  created. —  of  the  Christians,  being  the  eighth  day 

The  Rooians  offered  sacrifices  on  new  after  Christmas,  is  the  ^stival  of  Christ's 

year's  day  to  Janus,  particularly  a  white  circumcision.    The  day  is  a  holyday,  cele- 

steer.  In  the  whole  city,  much  incense  was  brated  with  religious  service  all  over  the 

burned,  and  the  newly  elected  magistrates  European  continent.     In  England,  it  is 

went  in  procession  to  the  capitoI,  where  not,  nor  in  the  U.  States,  where  the  aver- 

they  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.    The  success  sion  of  the  Puritans  to  religious  festivals, 

of  any  affair  on  that  day  was  considered  and  other  causes,  prevented  their  introduc- 

a  good  omen  for  the  whole  year.    People  tion.    They  were  even  prohibited  in  some 

who  met  greeted  each  other  with  Jhvnum  of  the  American  colonies,  by  severe  laws. 

nonum  faustum  fdicemque  tibi.     Presents  At  an  early  period,  most  Christians  cele- 

given  were  called  xenot,  and  those  re-  brated  new  year  on  our  25th  of  March 

turned,  apophorda,  slreiuB,     They   con-  (the  conception  of  Mary).    In  Germany, 

nsted  chiefly  of  gilt  dates,  dried  and  gilt  this  was  the  case  till  the  ninth  century, 

plums  and  figs,  honey,  rare  coins,  spoons,  At  a  later  time,  it  was  changed  to  Decem- 

lamps,  ornamented  with  a  head  of  Janus,  her  25,  and  so  continued  in  Germany 

The  emperors   made   these   presents  a  until  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  Eng- 

heavy  tax :  Caligula,  for  instance,  receiv-  land  even  to  1752.    Of  modem  nations, 

ed  them  during  the  whole  day,  standing  the  French  celebrate  new  year  with  the 

in  the  ante-chamber  of  his  palace,  from  most  spirit.    Smith,  in  his  Games  and  Fes- 

the^igh  officers.    Claudius  abolished  this  tivals,  says,  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 

burdensome  obligation.    Henry  III,  king  the  amount  expended  upon  bonrhong  and 

of  England,  seems  to  have  imitated  the  sweatmeats  alone,  for  presents  on  new 

23* 
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year's  day,  in  Paris,  exceeds  £20,000  ster-  North  rivers  flow  into  it— rivwB,  a  par- 
ling,  while  the  sale  of  jewelry  and  fancy  ticular  description  of  which  will  be  pres- 
articles  in  the  fimt  week  of  the  year  is  ently  given,  together  with  a  number  of 
computed  at  one  fourth  of  the  sale  during  kills,  gats,  and  creeks,  some  of  which  re- 
the  whole  twelve  months.  (See  Amen-  semble  sinall  riverSi  and  are  navigable,  as 
can  edition,  p.  114.)  In  Germany,  pres-  Raritan  kill,  kUl  Van  KuU,  Nieuvesink,  &c 
ents  are  universally  given  on  Chnstmas  This  bay  is  also  so  formed  a»  to  render  it 
eve.  In  England,  new  year's  presents  safe  from  all  boisterous  winds,  and  a 
are  not  so  frequent,  nor  in  the  U.  States;  thousand  ships t)f  burthen  may  harbor  in 
and  the  souvenirs,  and  other  works  of  it  witliin  the  land.  The  entrance  into  the 
light  literature,  professedly  intended  for  bay  is  extensive,  and  is  accompanied  with 
such  presents,  are  in  circulation  so  early,  but  little  danger  to  those  who  have  once 
that  they  are  stale  before  new  year  arrives,  gone,  or  have  been  taitfht  the  passage. 
In  New  Yorit,  a  custom  exists  (probably  a .  If  persons  are  so  inclined,  and  the  wind 
remainder  of  Dutch  manners)  of  paying  &ir,  they  may  in  one  tide  proceed  from 
visits  of  congratulation  on  new  yeai^s  day.  sea  to  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  which 
Good  store  of  cookies  (Dutch,  koeky  cake)  lies  five  (Dutch]  miles  from  the  ocean,  and 
are  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  that  when  deeply  laden,  with  an  easy  sail, 
visitoiB.  As  it  is  considered  the  duty  of  and  by  ships  of  the  greatest  burthen." — 
gentlemen  to  visit  all  the  ladies^  of  their  The  following  is  the  depth  of  water  over 
acquaintance  on  this  occasion,  it  may  the  bar,  as  furnished  by  the  pilot  of  the  U. 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  day  is  one  of  States' ship  Boston,  which  passed  it  in  June, 
considerable  stir  in  &shionable  society.  1830,  vrith  the  wind  from  the  westward. 

New  Yore,  State  of.    (See  ^^i^pm^       Carried  over  the  bar ...  25  ft.  6  in. 
A^  end  of  this  volume.)  jide  had  fallen 1      6 

New  York,  the  largest  and  most  pop-  tyr  t^  t\  • 
ulcus  city  in  the  U.  Suites,  lies  m  the  "^  ^^  "  *°- 
state  of  that  name,  and  is  situated  at  the  The  whole  island  of  New  York  constitutes 
junction  of  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  one  county,  which  is  governed  by  the  city 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  New  York,  and  charter,  and  divided  into  fourteen  wards, 
about  sixteen  miles  irom  the  Atlantic  each  equally  represented  in  the  common 
ocean,  in  lat.  40^  4Sf  N.,  74°  1'  8^'  W.  council,  and  each  electing  its  own  mu- 
lon.  from  Greenwich,  England;  and  OP  nicipal  officers.  Members  of  congress  and 
54'  W'  E.  from  the  city  of  Washington,  assembly  are  elected  by  the  whole  people. 
It  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  the  two  and  whoever  has  the  highest  number  of 
rivers  just  named,  and  a  small  river  called  votes,  is  chosen,  whether  tliat  number  con- 
Haaiejn,  which  connects  them.  The  stitutes  a  majority  ofthe  whole  or  not  The 
length  of  tilts  island  is  about  fifteen  miles,  common  council  sits,  and  the  courts  are 
from  south  to  north,  and  its  average  held,  in  the  city  hall,  a  handsome  marble 
breadth  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  building,finely  situated  in  an  extensive  pariL 
separated,  on  the  north,  finom  the  continent.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  the  world 
by  Haerlem  river,  which  is  crossed  by  where  the  municipal  authority  exercises 
several  bridges ;  from  New  Jersey,  on  the  such  despotic  sway  over  the  property  of 
west,  by  Hudson's  river  ;  from  Long  the  citizen,  in  opening,  leveling,  widening 
Island,  on  the  east^  by  the  East  river ;  and  streetSy  and  other  alterations  and  improve- 
from  Staaten  Island,  to  the  south,  by  the  ments.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  case  for 
bay  or  harbor.  Accordinff  to  Van  der  property  to  be  assessed,  ftv  one  or  other  of 
Donck,  who  pi^blished  a  Histoiy  of  the  these  purposes,  for  more  than  it  is  worth ; 
New  Netherlands,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1656.  and  the  only  privilege  accorded  to  the  own- 
Hudson's  river  was  the  English  name  or  er  is  tliatofabemdoning  it  to  the  corporation, 
the  ffreat  river  coming  from  the  north  ;  and  paying  the  rest  out  of  his  own  pocket 
but  Die  Dutch  ^  called  it  Maiintius,  after  Under  this  system,  it  cannot;  however,  be 
prince  Maurice,  who  then  presided  over  denied,  that  New  Yoric  has  advanced  in 
the  government  of  Holland."  The  Indian  beauty  and  improvements  almost  beyond 
name  of  the  island  was  Manhattan ;  the  example.  The  population,  in  1697,  was 
Dutch  called  the  city  Meuw  Anuterdam ;  4dOS;  in  1756,  13,040;  in  1790,  33,031; 
and  the  English  changed  it  to  the  name  in  1800, 60,489 ;  in  1810,96^373;  in  1K20, 
which  it  stUl  retauis.  The  same  writer  123,706;  in  1825,  166^086;  and,  in  1830^ 
gives  us  the  following  description  of  207,021.  In  17^,  in  a  hotly  contested 
the  bay  of  New  York : — *^  The  bay  on  election  of  four  days,  the  number  of  vofiss 
which  Staaten  Island  is  situated  is  the  taken  was  1515 ;  of  the  voters  917  wen 
most  celebrated,   because  the  East  and  freeholders:  in  1830,  the  number  of  votM 
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for  memben  of  ooo^reBB  was  upwards  of  analytical  mechanics,  and  phjrsical  astron- 
21,000  ;  the  proportion  of  freeholders  not  ooiy ;  a  professor  of  law ;  a  professor  of 
known,  as  property  is  no  longer  the  basis  the  Italian  language  and  literature ;  and  a 
of  representation.  The  revenue  of  tiie  professor  of  the  French  language  and 
city, in  1830,  was  1,036^930 dollars;  the  ex-  literature.  The  number  of  students  is 
penditure,  1,033,419;  and  the  debt,  774,455.  about  100.  There  is  a  grammar  school' 
In  the  same  year,  the  revenue  collected  connected  with  the  college.  It  was  fbund- 
at  the  custom-house  was  21,756,709  dol-  ed  by  royal  charter,  in  1754,  which  his 
lars ;  the  foreign  tonnage  entering  the  been  frequently  confirmed,  with  occasion- 
port,  450,868  tons ;  the  arrivals  from  foi>  al  alterations,  by  the  legislature  of  the 
eign  poits,  1510,  of  which  1366  were  state.  Columbia  college  possesses  an 
Amencan.  The  number  of  coasting  ves-  estate  valued  at  400,0(H)  dollars.  The 
sels  fivquentinff  the  port  is  almost  incalcu-  university  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  an 
kible.  For  1810,  the  assessment  of  real  institution  recently  established,  chartered 
and  personal  nioperty  was  125,288,518  by  the  legislature  m  Februarv,  1831.  It  is 
dollars ;  in  1688,  the.  value  of  estates  as-  projected  on  the  broad  and  liberal  scale 
seased  was  £78,231.  In  1824,  the  nuni-  of  the  universities  on  the  continent  of 
ber  of  deaths  was  4341 ;  in  1825,  5018.  Europe,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  ad- 
The  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is  not  vantage  to  the  literature  of  our  countiv. 
known  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  draw  Its  funds  have  been  raised  by  the  sub- 
any  useful  practical  conclusions  fix>m  this  scriptions  of  liberal  individuals.  It  is 
subject  Of  these  deaths,  one  sixth  were  governed  by  a  coimcil  of  thirty-two  mem- 
from  consumptions.  The  greatest  num-  bers,  chosen  by  the  subscribers,  together 
ber  of  deaths,  in  1824,  was  m  the  month  with  the  mayor  and  four  memben  of  the 
of  August,  the  smallest  in  December.  In  common  council  of  the  city.  A  lai|pe 
1825,  the  greatest  mortality  was  in  July,  amount  of  money  has  been  raised  for  its 
and  the  smallest  in  ApriL  The  air  of  endowment;  but  none  of  its  ofiiceraare 
New  York  is  keen  and  cold  in  winter,  yet  chosen,  except  the  president,  secretary 
pardy  owing  to  its  beinff  entirely  sur-  and  ti'easurer  of  the  council,  and  the 
rounded  by  water,  which  freezes  more  or  chancellor  of  the  university.  There  are 
less  during  that  season.  The  spring  is  numerous  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  city, 
generally  lingering  and  backward,  owing  in  wliich  all  plasses  and  colon  may  be 
to  the  great  prevdence  of  chilly  easterly  accommodated ;  so  that  it  is  not  too  much 
winds,  coming  directly  £rom  the  sea ;  but  to  say  that  the  means  of  obtaining  such 
the  summer  is  less  oppressive  than  in  an  education  as  is  essential  to  the  ordina- 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  the  au-  ry  occupations  and  pureuits  of  life,  are 
tQmn,  for  the  most  part,  very  pleasant  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  exert 
During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  Batteiy  themselves  to  make  use  of  them.  There 
and  CasUe  garden  afford  a  never-fiuling  are  upwards  of  100  churches  in  the  city, 
source  of  coolness,  and  a  prospect  equally  of  almost  every  denomination  of  believ- 
refieshing  and  delightful.  The  nights  are  ers.  Of  these,  some  are  of  a  handsome 
almost  always  rendered  comfortable,  even  order  of  architecture,  and  splendidly  oma- 
in  the  hottest  weather,  by  the  sea  breezes,  mented  within.  The  portico  in  vont  of 
the  influence  of  wUch  \a  felt  very  sensibly,  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  in  Canal 
On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  not  imiavor-  street,  would  do  honor  to  any  city.  It  is 
able  to  health  or  long  life,  except  to  per-  chaste  and  classical  in  the  highest  d^ree. 
sons  inclined  to  consumption.  To  them  The  disposition  of  the  people  of  New 
it  is  highly  dangerous.  The  water  in  the  York  is  very  hberal  towards  the  endow- 
lower  part  of  tiie  city  is  brackish.  Co-  ment  and  support  of  religious  establish- 
lumbia  college  is  at  present  the  only  insti-  ments,  Bible  and  missionanr  societies,  &c. 
tution  of  the  kmd  in  New  York.  It  is  Of  all  the  churches  of  the  U.  States,  Trin- 
finely  situated,  on  an  open  square,  oma-  ity  church  is  the  best  endowed.  It  is  re- 
mented  with  majestic  trees;  and  the  stand-  stricted,  by  its  charter,  to  an  actual  reve- 
ard  of  clasaical  education  is  supposed  to  nue  of  £5000  sterling  a  year,  and  has 
be  higher  than  in  most  of  the  coUeges  of  been  oblifped  to  alienate  a  vast  property  in 
the  U.  States.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  the  city,  in  order  to  keep  within  bounds, 
president ;  a  professor  of  moral  philoso-  But  for  this,  its  revenues  would  probably 
phy,  rhetoric,  belles-lettres^  and  political  have  amounted  to  six,  perhaps  ten  times 
economy ;  a  professor  of  Greek  ana  Latin ;  the  sum  to  which  it  is  restricted  by  char- 
a  Jay  professor  of  ditto :  a  professor  of  ter.  The  nature  of  this  work  does  not 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy  and  admit  of  particularizing  the  different  chari- 
chemistiy ;  a  professor  of  mathematics,  table  institutions  and  societies  for-the  re- 
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lief  of  human  mideiy.  It  is  sufficient  to  length  finds  its  way  to  the  great  mart  of 
say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  want  or  infir-  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  It  is  here 
mi^  to  which  our  nature  is  exposed,  tliat  that  merchants  and  traders  resort  from  all 
has  not  a  resource  in  some  one  of  these  quarters;  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
institutions,  which  are  supported  either  the  confines  of  the  lakes,  and  tbo  banks 
by  public  munificence  or  private  charity,  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  certiunty  that 
Neither  is  New  York  behind  her  neighbors  they  can  dispose  of  their  own  produce,  and 
in  the  ntmiber  of  her  literary  and  scien-  supply  themselves  with  every  article  they 
tific  institutions,  although  her  almost  ex-  require.  It  is  here,  too,  that  strangers  and 
ciusively  commercial  pursuits  might  fur-  travellers  congregate,  as  the  place  of  de- 
nish  some  apology  if  she  were.  The  parture  to  every  part  of  the  world,  attract- 
most  ancient  df  these,  it  is  believed,  is  the  ed  bv  the  facilities  ofiering  themselves  at 
society  library,  founded  in  1754,  and  con-  regular  stated  periods.  It  may  serve  to 
tainiug  upwards  of  22,000  volumes ;  the  give  some  idea  of  these,  to  state,  that  diere 
historical  society,  incorporated  in  1809,  are  opportunities  by  regular  packets  to 
and  which  has  collected  and  preserved  a  Liverpool  four  times  a  month  ;  to  Havre, 
vast  number  of  records,  appertaining  to  three  times ;  to  London,  twice  ^  to  Hull, 
the  earlv  history  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  Greenock,  Belfast,  Carthagena,  Vera  Cruz, 
state  of*^  New  York  paiticularly.  It  is  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Mo- 
be  regretted,  that  the  society  has  languish-  bile,  Washington,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
ed  for  want  of  funds:  this  circumstance,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and,  indeed,  to  almost 
it  is  believed,  has  prevented  its  giving  to  eveiy  phice  of  note  in  the  U.  States,  in 
the  world  many  oi  these  interesting  me-  lines  of  vessels,  sailing  at  stated  times, 
moriais  of  old  times.  It  seems  now,  how-  which  may  be  relied  upon  with  almost 
ever,  on  the  point  of  a  revival  to  useful-  perfect  certainty.  The  advantageous  situ- 
ness,  owinff,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  ation  of  New  York  naturally  inclines  the 
activity  and  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Dela-  inhabitants  to  commercial  pursuits ;  but 
field,  die  present  treasurer.  The  lyceum  of  late  years  larffe  capitals  have  been  in 
of  natural  history  has  been  very  success-^  vested  in  manumctures,  which  are"'daily 
fill  in  the  pursuit  of  its  objects,  and  its  becoming  objects  of  attention.  But  the 
collections  and  publications  do  it  great  probability  is,  that  it  will  long  remain  in  a 
honor.  .  The  Clinton  hall  association  is  great  decree  a  central  point  fi>r  the  com- 
an  incorporation  for  the  promotion  of  merce  of  the  U.  States. — ^That  part  of  die 
Uterature,  science  and  the  arts,  which  has  coast  of  America  which  comprehends  the 
but  lately  attained  to  an  existence,  which  it  suite  of  New  Yoric,  was  first  discovert 
is  hoped  will  be  prosperous  ;  and  the  bv  Sebastiim  Cabot,  who  was  employed  by 
mercantile  library  association  can  hardly  Hennr  the  Seventh  of  England,  in  1497. 
fail  of  being  eminentiy  useful,  if  prop-  But  he  made  no  attempts  at  landing,  or 
erly  conducted.  There  are  two  acade-  forming  settlements,  contenting  himself 
mies  of  the  fine  arts  in  New  York —  with  claiming  the  country  for  his  sove- 
the  American  and  the  National — the  reign,  by  right  of  discovery.  In  1606, 
former  supported  by  amateurs,  the  lat-  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  acting 
ter  composed  of  artists,  with  a  few  ex-  under  a  commission  from  the  kine  of 
ceptions.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  they  England,  entered  the  bay  of  New  Yoi^ 
will  do  something  towards  the  advance-  and  sailed  up  the  river  as  fkr  as  latitude 
nient  of  the  great  objects  of  their  original  43P  north.  The  English  writers  maintain 
formation.  In  1827,  the  returns  made,  that  he  was  employed  by  their  govern- 
according  to  law,  to  the  comptroller  of  ment,  and  that  he  sold  the  country  thus 
the  state,  made  the  total  of  banking  cap-  discovered  to  the  Dutch,  without  authori- 
ital  in  New  York  amount  to  15,960,403  ty.  The  Dutch  writers,  on  the  contrary, 
doUam  Since  that  period,  several  new  maintain,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
banks  have  been  chartered,  adding  large-  Dutch  JElast  India  company  at  the  time. 
ly  to  this  sum.  The  number  of  insurance  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  English  made  no 
companies  is  upwards  of  forty.  There  is  opposition,  for  some  time,  to  the  settlement 
no  city  in  the  U.  States,  perhaps  in  the  of  the  country  by  the  Dutch.  The  right 
world,  which  possesses  freater  advan-  of  the  English  was,  however,  in  some 
tages  of  situation  than  New  York,  both  for  measure  recognised,  by  the  Dutch  apply- 
intenial  ismd  external  commerce.  These  ing  for,  and  receiviiig,  permission  from 
advantages  have  been  improved  by  a  vast  James  the  First,  in  iSiO,  **  to  build  some 
line  of  canals  connected  with  the  Hudson,  cottages  on  Hudson's  river,  for  the  cou- 
and  concentrating  the  produce  of  an  im-  venience  of  their  vessels  engaged  in  trade 
mense  region  on  its  bosom,  all  of  which  at  with  Brazil  Under  this  licen8e,they  setded 
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a  colony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  assembly  at  their  next  meeting,  refiised  to 
the  A*eto  ^eihaianda.  Various  disputes  ask  pardon,  was  committed  to  prison  for 
about  boundaries,  &c^  occurred,  for  seve-  contempt,  and  there  remained  until  the 
nd  yeara  afterwards,  between  the  English,  assembly  was  prorogued,  in  1771.  About 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes ;  but  these  are  the  middle  of  December,  1773,  seventeen 
DO  longer  subjects  of  interest  The  first  chests  oftea,  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
buildings  erected  in  New  York  were  in  city  from  a  tea  ship  Iving  at  Sandy  Hook, 
1621,  near  the  junction  of  the  East  and  were  seized  by  the  citizens,  and  thrown  in^ 
North  rivers,  about  Whitehall,  and  Broad  to  the  river.  In  the  year  1775,  the  assem- 
street,  and  Coenties,  and  Old  slips.  The  bly  of  the  province  met  in  New  York,  and 
first  Dutch  governor  was  Wouter  van  renounced  all  eoncem  in  the  proceedings 
Twiller,  in  1629,  who  was  succeeded  by  of  the  congress  which  convened  at  Phila- 
William  Kiefl,  whose  successor  was  Pe-  delphiatheprecedingyear,declininffchoos- 
trus  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  tlie  Dutch  ing  members  to  the  new  one.  At  the  same 
governors.  King  Charles  the  First  bavin?  time,  they  petitioned  the  king,  in  their 
made  complaints  of  the  encroachments  of  own  names,  for  a  redress  of  grievances ; 
the  Dutch  on  New  England,  the  states-  remonstrated  in  behalf  of  the  people  6f 
general  declared  the  settlement  of  New  Massachusetts;  and  concluded^  disavow^ 
Netherlands  <*  to  be  only  a  private  undertak-  ing  all  ideas  of  independence.  This  course 
ingofthe  West  India  company  of  Amster-  gave  great  offence  to  the  popular  party 
dam."  The  12th  of  March,  1 664,  Charles  denominated  the  gons  of  liberty,  who  called 
the  Second  granted  to  his  brother  James,  a  meeting,  March  6,  which  eventuated  in 
duke  of  York,  **  all  Mattawacks,  now  an  ap{)eal  to  force,  in  which  the  tories 
Long  Island,  all  Hudson's  river,  and  all  the  were  put  to  flight  by  the  sons  of  liberty, 
landis  from  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  armed  with  hoop-poles ;  and  the  scale  from 
river  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay,  to-  that  moment  turned  in  favor  of  the  popu- 
gether  with  the  royalties  and  rights  of  lar  party,  under  captain  Sears,  or  Jang 
government"  The  duke  sold  that  part  Sears,  as  he  was  familiarly  called.  On 
of  the  grant  which  comprehends  New  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  af&ir  at  Lex- 
Jersey,  and  the  remainder,  which  com-  ington,  Sears,  in  conjunction  with  captain, 
prebended  the  present  state  of  New  York,  afterwards  general  Lamb,  called  a  meet- 
was  retained  by  him,  and  so  called  in  ing,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
honor  of  the  proprietor.  The  possession  custom-house  should  be  closed.  A  com- 
was  guarantied  to  him  by  the  states-gene-  mittee  of  100  persons  was  appointed  to 
ral,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667.  Pre-  preserve  order  m  the  city,  and  an  associ- 
▼ious  to  this,  however,  in  1664,  the  New  ation  entered  into  to  stand  by  the  conti- 
Netherlands  was  talten  by  the  English.  In  nental  congress.  But  the  citizens  were  &r 
Io73,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  from  being  united.  There  was  a  strong 
1674,  on  the  9th  of  February,  it  again  fell  party  among  the  more  wealthy,  which 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  so  re-  only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  thwart 
mained  until  the  revolution.  In  1683,  the  these  measures.  Captain  Sears,  who  had 
first  colonial  legislature  was  convened  in  been  ordered,  by  the  convention  appointed 
New  York.  In  1765,  a  congress  of  depu-  to  direct  the  afiTairs  of  the  colony,  to 
ties  from  the  colonial  assemblies  met  at  remove  the  cannon  fix)m  the  battery,  suc- 
the  same  place  to  consult  about  grievances,  ceeded  in  his  object,  though  fired  upon 
In  1770,  the  liberty  pole,  which  bad  been  by  the  Asia  seventy-four,  which  lay  on  in 
set  up  by  the  citizens,  was  cut  down  by  the  river.  The  conduct  of  the  citizens  of 
the  soldiers,  and  a  new  one  erected,  se-  New  York  not  being  quite  agreeable  to 
cured  with  iron.  About  the  same  time,  the  sons  of  liberty,  captain  Sears  advised 
the  assembly  gave  great  offence  by  voting  general  Washington  to  send  a  body  of 
5000  dollars  S)r  tlie  supply  of  the  'king's  troops  to  secure  the  city  ;  but  the  ffeneral 
troops  quartered  in  the  colony.  On  this  could  not  spare  them.  Greneral  Lee, 
occasion,  an  address  was  published^  To  however,  by  the  assistance  of  governor 
the  betrayed  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  collected  a  body 
New  York,"  signed  «  A  Son  of  Liberty,"  of  1200  militia  for  the  purpose.  Being 
which  the  assembly  pronounced  a  ^  false,  detained  at  Stamford,  he  sent  a  part  of 
seditious,  and  infamous  libel."  Captain,  these  on  under  the  command  of  captain 
aflerwardsgeneralMcDbugall,  was  brought  Sears,  and  followed  soon  after.  The 
before  the  chief-justice  as  the  publisher,  inhabitants  were  greatiy  alarmed  at  theu- 
refused  to  give  bail,  was  committed  to  arrival,  the  British  naval  commandant 
prison,  and  afterwards  admitted  to  bail,  having  declared  that  he  would  fire  the 
He  wus  ordered  before  the  bar  of  the  city  if  any  continental  troops  entered  it. 
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To  this  Lee  answeied,  '^tliat  if  the  men*  mer.    A  bed  of  tweatr plants  isssid  tobe 

of>war  should  set  one  bouse  on  fire  in  sufficient  to  give  a  daily  supi^y  for  a  large 

consequence  of  his  coming,  he  would  table. 

chain. a  hundred  of  their  friends  together  Net,  Michel,  duke  of  Elchingen,  prince 
by  the  neck,  and  malce  the  house  their  fu-  of  Moscow,  manhal  and  peer  of  France, 
neral  pile."  The  17th  of  March,  the  British  grand-cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  kniffht 
having   evacuated    Boston,   Washington  of  St  Louis,  and  of  several  orders  in  ror- 
despatched  general  Heath,  with  five  regi-  eign  countries,  was  bom  in  1769,  at  Sarre 
mentB,  and  shortly  afterwards  follows,  Louis,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle, 
vrith  nearly  all  his  army,  to  New  Yoric.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  and,  at  an  eariy 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  on  age,  entered  the  militaiy  service.    From 
Long  Idand,  and  the  masteriy  retreat  of  a  private  hussar,  he  rose  by  degrees  to  the 
Wamington  across  the  East  river,  he  was  rank  of  captain,  in  1794,  when  his  cour- 
obHged,  by  a  series  of  operations  on  the  age  and  military  skill  were  observed  by 
part  of  tlie  enemy,  to  retreat  across  Haer-  general  Kl^ber,  virho  gave  him  the  com- 
lem  river  to  the  continent    Thts  left  the  mand  of  a  corps  of  500  men,  and,  in 
city  at  the  merc^  of  the  British,  who  ac-  1796,    appointed   him    adjutant-generaL 
oordingljr  took  rorcible  possession,  which  He    soon    surpassed    the    expectations 
thOT  retained  until  the  25th  of  November,  which  he  had  excited,  and,  in  1796,  at  the 
17^  when    they   finally  evacuated   it  battle  of  Rednitz,  v^as  made  general  of 
The  day  has  ever  since  been  commemo*  brigade.     Notwithstanding  his  rank,  his 
rated  by  a  military  procession  and  public  impetuous  courase  often  led  him  to  ex- 
rejoicings.    The  4tn  of  December  follow-  pose  his  person  Bke  a  private  soldier.   He 
ing,  W^ington  took  leave  of  the  officers  contributed  essentially  to  the  victory  of 
oTthe  army,  at  Francis's  hotel.    Calling  Neuwied,  in  1797.     After  a  valiant'  de- 
fer a  glass  of  wine,  he  thus  addressed  fence,  he  vras  taken  prisoner  at  Diem»- 
them — **  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  dorff ;  and,  on  his  liberation,  in  1796,  vras 
gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you,  de-  made  general  of  division.    As  such,  he 
voudy  wishing  that  your  latter  days  may  commanded  on  tHe  Rhine  in  1799,  and, 
be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  fbr-  by  an  able  diversion  at  Manheim,  contrib- 
mer  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  uted  to  the  victery  of  Massena,  at  Zurich, 
The  ceremony  was  in  the  highest  decree  over  the  Russians  under  general  Korsa- 
affecting,  and  few  of  the  officers  could  re-  koffi    Ney  also  distinguished  himself  un- 
fratn  fipom  tears.  In  1789,  the  first  conffress,  der  Moreau,  particularly  at  Hohenlinden. 
under  the  new  constitution,  met  at  New  In  180S,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  die 
York,  and  Washiifgton  was  sworn  into  the  Helvetic  republic.  In  ^1805^  he  command- 
office  of  president  of  the  U.  -States,  bv  ed  in  the  camp  at  Montreuil,  and  was  t^ 
chancellor  Livingston.    From  this  period,  pointed  by  Napoleon  marshal  of  the  em- 
the  city,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  pire  and  grand-cross  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
by  the  British,  was  estimated  to  contain  or.     He  opened  the  campai^  of  1805 
litde  more  than  20,000  people,  has  con-  acainst  Austria  by  a  brilliant  victory  atEI- 
tinned  to  advance  in  wealth  and  numbers,  chineen  (whence  he  received  his  title  duke 
with  a  pace  as  steady  as  it  has  been  rapid,  of  Elchingen),  and  brought  about  die  ca- 
Its  history  is  a  series  of  prosperity,  only  oc-  pimlation  of  Ulm.    He  occupied  the  Ty- 
casionally  arrested  ordisturbed  by  those  in-  rol,  and  marched  ontoCarinthia,  when 
evitable  evils  which  every  where,  at  times^  he  was  stopped  in  his  career  by  the  peace 
cross  the  path  of  life ;  and  its  future  pros-  of  Presburg.    In  1806  and  180/,  he  fouefat 
pects,  like  its  past  history,  furnish  aoun-  at  Jena,  and,  after  the  captore  of  Magde- 
dant  reasons  for  its  inhabitants  to  be  thank-  burg,  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.    In  1808, 
ful  to  Providence.  he  maintained    his    hish    reputation  in 
New  Zealand.    (See  Zealand^  JVhr.)  Spain.    Napoleon  recaUed  him,  but  kept 
New  Zealand  Flax.    (Bee  Flax,  Mw  him  at  a  distance   till  the  commence- 
ZealandJ)  ment  of  hostilities  against  Russia,  when 
New  Zealand  Spinage  {tetragonia  er-  he  received  the  chief  command  of  the 
panaa) ;  a  succulent  trailing  plant,  desti-  third  division  of  tiie  imperial  forces.    At 
tute  of  beauty,  inhabiting  that  countiy  die  battle  of  Moscow,  Napoleon  gave  him 
whose  name  it  bears.    It  has  lately  been  the  well-deserved   tide  of  le  n-cme  de$ 
introduced  into  Europe,   and  also  into  braves  (bravest  of  the  brave).    After  the 
America,  as  a  substitute  for  spinage,  over  burning  of  Moscow,  he  led  the  van  of  the 
which  it  has  this  advantage,  that,  if  water-  army,  and,  by  his  masterly  conduct,  pre- 
ed,  it  will  produce  leaves  of  the  greatest  vented  its  utter  destruction.    On  this  oc- 
succulency  throughout  the  whole   sum-  casion,  his  ability  vras  perhaps  more  strik- 
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iQ^y  manifeitBd  than  at  an^  former  peri-  and  puMicly  contradicted  the  aasenxm  of 
odl  The  emperor  made  mm  prince  of  Davoust,  the  minister  of  war,  that  60,000 
Moflcow,  ana  Alexander  confirmed  the  men  had  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Guise, 
title  on  his  visit  to  Paris,  in  1814.  In  the  declaring,  in  plain  terms,  that  all  was  lost, 
spring  of  1813,  Ney  reoraanized  the  army  On  the  return  of  the  king,  Ney  was  in- 
which  had  conquered  at Llitzen  and  Baut-  eluded  in  the  decree,  of  July  S4,  1815. 
zen,  and  marched  with  it  to  Berlin ;  but  For  a  considerable  dme,  he  remained  con- 
was  met  at  Dennewitz  by  Bulow,  and  de-  cealed  in  die  casde  of  a  friend  at  AuriUac, 
feated.  He  was  now  obliged  to  retire  to  in  Upper  Auveigne.  During  an  enter- 
Torgau,  but  soon  took  the  field  again ;  tainment  given  by  his  fiiend,  one  of  the 
cba^  the  Swedes  fi:om  Dessau,  and  guests  obiKrved  a  splendid  sabre.  The 
fought  with  his  wonted  valor  at  Leipsic,  account  of  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  sub- 
where  he  received  a  wound,  and  aJfter-  prefect,  and  it  was  immediately  recognis- 
wards  at  Hanau.  When  the  enemy  en-  ed  as  the  sal»e  of  Ney.  The  casde  was 
tered  France,  he  disputed  eveiy  step  of  searched,  the  marshal  taken,  and  imprison* 
their  prosress.  Brienne,Montmirail,Cra-  ed  on  the  fifth  of  August  Ney  might 
onne  and  Chalons-sur-Mame  are  shining  have  escaped  with  ease,  but  he  was  confi« 
names  in  the  history  of  his  battles.  When  dent  of  acquittal.  He  was  brought  be* 
Paris  was  taken,  and  the  emperor  was  fore  a  court-maitial,  which  declared  itself 
vacillating,  Ney  was  the  fint  who  ventured  incompetent  to  take  cognizance  of  his 
to  suggest  to  him  that  the  contest  would  case,  on  the  tenth  of  November.  His  trial 
soon  assume  the  character  of  a  civil  war,  was  therefore  referred  to  the  chamber  of 
unless  it  were  brought  to  a  speedy  termt-  PJ^n,  where  the  minister,  the  duke  de 
nation.  Thus  he  had  an  important  influi-  Richelieu,  was  eager  for  his  punishment 
enee  upon  Napoleon's  abdicadon.  After  His  advocate  was  Dupih.  Tlie  tvrelfth 
this  event,  Ney  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  article  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  signed 
to  the  king,  was  made  a  peer,  and  recei  v-  July  3, 1815,  promising  a  general  amnesty, 
ed  the  cross  of  St  Louis  and  the  com-  was  quoted  in  his  fiivor ;  but  Wellington 
mand  of  the  cuirassierB,  dragoons,  chas-  afiimied  that  this  was  not  the  true  con- 
seuTB  and  light-armed  lancers.  He  en-  stniction  of  the  article.  Notwithstanding 
jayed  the  most  marked  distinction  at  the  remonstrances  of  marshal  Davoustv 
eourt,  ^pd  appeared  to  be  entirely  devoted  who  had  made  the  treaty,  and  who  ex* 
ID  the  Bourbons.  When  Napoleon  Umd-  plained  it  in  &vor  of  Ney,  he  was  sentenc- 
edy  on  his  return  firom  EUba,  Ney  collected  ed  to  death  on  the  eighm  of  December,  by 
a  considerable  force,  was  appointed  its  169  votes  aoainst  17.  With  the  calmness 
conunander,  and,  with  many  assurances  which  had  distinguished  him  through  the 
of  his  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  mareh-  whole  trial  he  listened  to  the  sentence ;  but 
ed  acainst  the  invader.  But,  soon  noticing  when  the  person  who  read  it  came  to  has 
the  desertion  (mP  his  sokhers,  and  their  in-  title,  he  interrupted  him — **'  What  need  of 
dmation  for  Napoleon,  he  regarded  the  titles  now?  I  am  Michel  Ney,  and  soon 
causa  of  the  Bourbons  as  lost ;  and,  re-  shall  be  a  handftil  of  dust"  When  the 
oeiving  an  invitation  fiiom  the  late  empe-  assistance  of  a  priest  was  ofifered  him,  he 
rmr,  he  joined  him  at  Lyons,  on  the  thir-  replied,  ''I  need  no  priest  to  teach  me 
teenth  of  Mareh,  and  thus  opened  his  way  how  to  die ;  I  have  learned  it  in  the  school 
to  Paris.  In  the  war  of  1815,  Napoleon  of  battle."  He  permitted,  however,  the 
gave  him  the  command  of  his  left  wing,  curate  of  St  Sulpice  to  accompany  him 
which  engaged  with  the  English  at  Quatre-  to  the  scaffold,  and  compelled  hun  to  en- 
Bras.  The  charse  made  by  general  Gour-  ter  the  carriage  finrt,  saying,  **  You  mount 
gaud,  finom  the  tips  of  Napoleon  himself  before  me  now,  flir,  but  I  shaH  soonest 
that  Ney's  conduct  in  this  engagement  was  reach  a  hi^r  region."  On  the  seventh 
tiie  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of  the  cam-  of  December,  1815^  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 

Sign,  has  been  fully  refiited  by  Gemot,  he  was  shot  in  the  garden  of  Luxemburg, 

means  of  a  copv  of  tira  written  or-  Wlien  an  attempt  was  made  to  blindfoM 

ders  which  the  manhal  received  on  that  him,  he  tore  away  the  bandage,  and  indig- 

fiital  day.    At  Waterloo,  he  led  the  attack  nandy  ezclaimedy  ''Have  you  forgotten  that 

on  the  enemy's  centre,  and,  after  five  for  twenty-«ix  years  I  have  lived  among 

boraes  had  been  killed  under  him,  remaii>-  bullets  ?"    Then,  turning  to  the  soldiers^ 

ed  last  upon  the  bloody  field.    His  clothes  he  solenmly  declared  t^  he  had  never 

wereftjU  of  bullet-holoBy  and  he  fought  on  been  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and,  laying 

foot  till  night,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  slain,  his  hand  upon  hisheart,  called  out,  with  a 

After  the  defeat,  he  returned  to  Paris,  steady  voice, ''Aim  true.   France ftnever! 

when  he  entmd  the  chamber  of  peei%  Firer    Marshal  Ney  left  four  8on%  one 
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of  whom  has  siiice  married  tite  daughter  foil,  two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  Can- 

of  the  fiimous  banker  LAffitte.  ada   shore,   there    is   a   descent   of  92 

Niagara  ;  a  township  of  Niajniracoun-  feet,  and  the  bank  is  from  10  to  100  feet 

ty,  New  York,  on  the  river  of  the  same  high.    The  river  is  here  so  rapid  that  it  is 

name.      It  embraces  Niagara  fells  and  always  covered  with  a  white  foam.   From 

Manchester  village.    At  this  village  there  the  cataract  to  Lewiston  is  seven  miles ; 

is  a  post-office;  and  it  contains  a  spacious  and  near  this  place  the  bank  is  310  feet 

hotel  for  those  who  visit  the  fidls.  high,  composed  of  strata  of  soft  mud  and 

Niagara  Falls  are  situated  on  Niaga-  sand,  clay,  gypsum,  slate,  limestone,  and  a 

ra  river,  about  equidistant  between  lakes  superstratum  of  earth.    From  Lewiston 

Erie  and  Ontario.    They  have  already  to  lake  Ontario  is  seven  miles,  and  in  this 

been  described  in  this  work,  under  the  distance  the  Northern  Terrace,  or  Moun- 

article   CaJtardct,     Whoever  notices  the  tain  Ridge,  crosses  the  course  of  the  river, 

structure  of  the  land  between  the  two  The  height  of  the  bank  then  diminishes 

lakes,  must  be  convinced  that  the.  fidls  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet    The  whole 

have  gready  receded  from  their  former  descent  of  the  river,  and  thus  the  diflfer- 

position.    Lake  Erie  is  334  feet  higher  ence  of  level  between  the  two  lakes,  is 

than  lake  Ontario.    The  land  does  not  334  feet 

gradually  slope  to  the  northward  to  make       Nibelonoenlied    ^i.  e.   song  of  Hit 

mis  descent,  but  stretches  in  broad  plains,  NUniungen) ;  an  ancient  German  epic, 

and  descends  by  (precipices.    The  last  and  little  known  to  American  and  English 

principal  of  these  abrupt  declivities  is  at  readera,    but    ranking,    in   our  opinion, 

Lewiston,  eight  miles  from  the  cataract ;  among  the  noblest  works  of  imagination, 

and  here  must  have  been  the  original  site  We  shall  therefore  treat  of  it  at  considera- 

of  the  cataract,  although  we  cannot  tell  ble  length,  and  compare  it,  in  closing,  in 

how   long  ago  the  river  began  to  cut  this  some  of  its  most  striking   points,  w^ith 

vast  chasm,  nor  how  long  it  will  require  to  the  lUad.    The  name  A/tbdungerdied  is 

extend  it  to  lake  Erie.    The  waters  of  derived  from  JS/ibdtmffen,  or  Nffian^tn, 

the  Niagara  are  usually  frozen  over  dur-  an  ancient  and  powerful  Burgundian  tnbe, 

ing  a  part  of  the  winter,  except  at  the  the  name  of  winch,  in  all  probability,  may 

fidls,  and  where  the  rapids  are  most  vio-  also  be  founded  on  the  ancient  mythical 

lent    Then  may  be  seen  myriads  of  wild  ideas  of  a  JVkbeUand  (land  of  mists]^in  the 

ducks  lighting  upon  the  foaming  stream  North.     Others  derive  die  name  fit>m 

above  the  fiiUs,  and  descending  on  the  A/tbuUunan  ^intrepid) ;  and    othera  sdll 

smooth   sheet  of  the    cataract   undl  it  firom  the  Ghhdinea.  (q.  v.)    The  subject 

reaches   its   extreme   circular  verge,  at  of  this  great  epic  is  the  dreadful  fiite  of 

about  half  its  descent ;  then,  taking  wing,  this  triM,  caused  by  the  passion  of  two 

they  wheel  round  to  the  same  place  on  the  princely  paira.    The  one  pair  is  Siegfried, 

rapids,  and  apiin  repeat  their  defiance  of  son  of  kmg  Sigismund  of  Santen  on  the 

the  terrors  of  the  cataract  Rhine^  and  Clmemhild,  sister  to  Gfinther, 

Niagara   River,  between  New  York  king  of  Burgundy ;  the  other  is  Gfinther 

and  Upper  Canada,  runs  fix>m  lake  Erie  and  Brunhildis,  a  heroine  of  die  fiibulous 

into  lake  Ontario,  and  thus  connects  the  North.    Siegfried — as  noble  a  hero  as  ev- 

St  Lawrence  and  lake  Ontario  with  the  er  was  depicted — is  beloved  t^  Chriem- 

upper  lakes.    Its  length  is  thirty-six  miles;  hild.    Her  brother  GCinther  is  enamored 

its  breadth  is  from  half  a  miile  to  seven  of  Brunhildis  of  Iceland.    But  the  fair 

miles.     Several   islands   are    embraced  can  only  be  won  by  force.    A  successful 

within  it    At  Black  Rock,  two  miles  from  suitor  must  conquer  her  in  combat   G&n- 

lake  'Erie,  the  river  is  three  fourths  of  a  ther  promises  Siegfried  his  sister^  hand, 

mile  wide ;  and  this  is  its  breadth  at  the  if  he  will  aid  him  in  gaining  Brunhildis. 

falls.    It  afibrds  a  great  variety  of  fish,  Siegfried  conquere  the  martial  maid  by 

such  as  stuigeon,  bass,  muscanunge,  or  meansof  his  magic  cap,  which  makes  him 

muscalunga ;  and  salmon-trout  are  numer-  invisible,  and  increases  his  strength  twelve 

ous  below  the    fidls.     The    white-fish,  fold,  and  gives  her  to  GAnther.    Sheafler- 

weighing  froni  two  to  five  or  six  pounds,  wards  has  a  struggle  with  Giinther,  in 

are  taken  in  seines,  from  October  to  May.  which  she  overcomes  him.    Siegfiied  a 

It  is  a  most  delicious  fish,  and  is  said  to  be  second  time  reduces  her  to  submission, 

peculiar  to  this  river  and  the  great  lakes,  and  takes  fix)m  her  her  ginile  and  ring,  in 

From  fort  Erie,  on  the  Canada  shore,  at  which  lay  her  power.    These  he  gives  to 

the  outiet  of  lake    Erie,    to  Chippewa  Chriemluld,  who,  in  a  subsequent  quarrel 

il8  miles),  the  bank  is  from  fbur  to  ten  with  Bnmhildis,  shows  her  these  trophies 

eet  high.    From  Chippewa  to  the  great  of  her  defeat     Brunhildis  resolves  on 
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▼eDgwoce,    and   penoades  Hacen    of  bdieTe  that  KliiigBahr  of  Hunmy,  or 

Traoege  to  minder  Sie|;fiied,  which  he  Heniy  of  Ofteidingen, — both  of  whom 

effectBy   whh   the    privity   of  GAnther.  were  preeent  at  the  great  poetical  contest 

Chriemhild,  bent,  in  her  turn,  on  ven-  at  the  court  of  the  luidrnve  Hermann,  at 

geance,  marries  the  heathen  Etzel  (Attila,  Waitbuig  (q.  vA  in  1^,-h8  the  autlran 

king  of  the  Huna^  a  mythological  per-  The  metrical  form  of  tlus  poem  is  the 

aonage,  who  appears  in  varioue  stories,  strophe,  of  four  iambic  and  trochaic  lines^ 

under  several  modifications);  invites  the  in  rnvmed  couplets,  and  admitting  of  the 

Bui^ndians  to  the  court  of  Etzel ;  in-  chief  accent  being  put  in  six  difforent 

vohres  them  in  strile  with  the  Huns,  and,  places ;  also  ynth  spondaic,  anapestic  and 

aiier  several  bloody  battles,  both  parties  dac^lic  riiythm,  and  a  female  cinsun  in 

are  destroyed.    GAnther  and  Hagen,  the  the  middle.    That  part  of  the  poem  enti- 

sole  survivoiB,  are  taken  prisoners  by  ]>ie-  tied  the  Lament  (Du  JSOage)iB  undouhted- 

trich  of  Bern,  and  put  to  death  by  Chriem-  ly  the  production  of  a  later  age,  and  is  in 

hild.     This  poem  thus  becomes  most  a  different  form,     fieeides  several  fiag- 

tragicaL    The  closing  scene  of  the  tra-  ments^  there  have  been  preserved  ax  man- 

cedy  is  deHneated  with  unrivalled  power  uscripts  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  of  which 

by  Peter  Cornelius  (q.  y.\  in  the  plate  that  of  St  Gall  is  the  oldest     Mfiller 

which  forms  the  fi0ntiqf>iece  to  his  en-  was  the  fiist  who  published  the  whole  po- 

mvings  illustrative  of  the  Nibelungenlied*  em  in  his  collection.    Von  der  Hagen  mst 

The  developement  of  chomcter,  in  die  gave  a  translation  of  the  Nibelungenlied, 

progress  or   the  stoiy,   is   remariLable.  and,  in  1810,  a  critical  edition  of  the  origi- 

Chnemhild,  the  lovely  mistress  of  Sieg-  nal,  at  Berlin.    Afler  this,  he  published, 

fried,  becomes^  in  the  course  of  the  epic,  in  Breslau  (.1880]Lthe  Song  of  the  Nibelun- 

ahog&ther  revengeful    and    imfrfacable.  ten  for  the  fint  Time  in  the  oldest  Form, 

Her  thint  for  vengeance  drives  her  even  nom  the  Manuscript  of  St.  Gall,  with  a 

to  many  a  foreigner  and  heathen,  merely  Comparison   of  the  other  Manuscripts, 

to  obtain  the  means  of  destroying  the  The  second  edition,  with  a  dictionary  and 

race  of  Gftnther;  and  we  become  some-  notes,  was  published  at  Frankfort  on  the 

what  reconciledoo  Hacen,  the  murderer  Maine  (1824),  in  two  volumes.    To  the 

of  Siegfried,  by  his  in&xible  devotion,  on,  works  on  this  poem  belotag  G6ttlinp^s  UAtr 

all  occasions,  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign  daa  GuckiddUchd  tm  Mbdungtnhtdt  (Ru- 

Jady  Brunhildi»— ^devotion  which  foudal  dolstadt,  1814),  and  his  J>nbdungen  und 

times  esteemed  so  highly.    The  time  in  Gt&etttiufi   (Rudolstadt,    1816) ;  Charles 

which  we  find  the  historical  basis  of  this  Lacfamann,  XiAtr  die  vmrSmffiikt  GealUM 

tragedjT  is  about  490,  or  440,  A.  D.;  the  dtB  GecKdUfiHmdar JVl6^ut^fenAb(^(Ber- 

scene  is  on  die  Rhiue,  and  on  the  fiontiers  lin,  1816),  and  the  edition  of  the  poem  it- 

of  Austria  and  Hungaiy.    The  poem  of  ^IfW  the  same.    There  is  also  an  edition 

the  Nibelungen,  after  having  been  long  by  Hmsbeig;  an  unsuccessful  tnmslation, 

foigotteiL  appeared  again  to  delight  the  in  prose,  by  Zeune ;  a  metrical  transla- 

lovers  of^  true  poetry  and  of  German  an-  tion,  carefully  followiog  the  original,  bv 

tiquides.    It  is  founded  on  original  MUfOf,  BCbBching   (1815) ;  and  one  by  Simrock 

variouslY  interwoven   with   each  othen  (Berlin,  1837). — See  A.  W.  von  Schlegel's 

which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  of  mnion,  in  the  Deutsdus  Muaeum  (1 67); 

which  we  find  Scandinavian    modificar  Mone'B£tnMiiruft»cfMJVl6eliifigef^iAra 

tions  in  die  Edda,  the  fRttrnwdpi,  and  (Heidelbein^,  181^;  Von  der  Haj^n  Die 

the  ^/yhngoBogtu    It  belongs  to  the  same  Mbdungm^  Hart  BedeidyngfUr  du  G^gvn^ 

heroic  age  with  the  HddenkudL  (q.v.)  wariwui  tmmer  (Breslau,  1819);  hispre- 

The  Nibelungenlied  seems  to  have  under-  &oe  to  his  edition  and  translation  of^the 

gone  several  remodellings,  at  different  pe-  Edda  Songs  (1812 — 1814^  and  of  the 

riods.    These  are  generally  considerea  to  WoUungatajpi   (1813 — 1815). — See    also 

be  four.    As  the  poet  who  cave  it  its  pres-  Grimm^   Mmerkungen    zu  den  aUd&n- 

ent  shape  has  not  disclosed  his  name,  and  %»ehen  HeUknikdem^  and  MiUler's  Sagahib' 

as  no  information  exists  respecting  him,  UMdu     The  lan|page  of  the  Iliad  is,  in 

conjectures  have  been  divided  as  to  who  our  opinion,  supenor  to  that  of  the  Nibe- 

he  was.    From  the  author's  geographical  lungenlied,  both  as  to  the  idiom  itself  and 

knowledge  being  most  accurate  m  regard  the  masteiwhip  with  which  the  Greek  poet 

to  the  south-eastern  part  of  Germany,  and  wields  it,  though  the  Gmman  epic  has  a 

from  his  decided  predilection  for  minga-  chUdlike  and  venerable  simplicity.    On 

ry,  and  his  dislike  towards  Bavaria,  as  well  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of  the  latter  ap- 

as  firom  his  flattery  towards  the  house  of  pears  to  us  vasdy  superior  to  that  of  the 

Babenberg,  A.  W.  Schlegel  is  inclined  to  ibnner.    It  is  a  great  plan,  fiom  begin- 
voi«  uu              24 
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ning  to  end,  and  embraces  a  whole  eTont ;  tribe,  leaving  only  a  few  to  mbum  ^ 
the  Iliad  but  a  part  of  an  event ;  though  tragic  end :  and  what  a  scene  of  mourns 
we  do  not  deny  a  unity  of  plan  to  the  ing !  how  simple  and  solemn !  Both  the 
Crreek  poem,  whether  this  was  original,  or  4X>em8,  with  the  simplicity  of  early  times, 
only  the  work  of  a  later  age,  which  joined  describe  the  approach  of  all  important 
together  disconnected  rhapsodies.  The  events,  and  the  reader  is  never  surprised 
heroes  of  the  Nibelungenlied  deserve  the  by  unexpected  turns ;  but  the  interest  is 
name  for  their  characters,  as  well  as  their  not  lessened  by  this.  Homer  appears  in- 
deed&  Characters  are  developed  in  this  dividually  in  his  poem  much  more  than 
poem  as  in  a  drama  of  Shakspeare,  whilst  the  poet  of  the  Nibelungen,  as,  for  in- 
we  find  little  of  this  in  the  Iliad,  except-  stance,  in  his  fineqnent  appeals  to  the 
ins^  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Achilles.  The  muses  for  assistance,  and  in  the  epithets 
difference,  too,  between  the  chief  heroes  which  he  gives  to  each  hero,  and  which 
of  the  two  poems,  is  striking.  Achilles  is  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  idea 
a  grand,  but  a  wilful  and  violent  character,  of  an  observer  and  narrator.  The  Ger- 
whilst  Siegfried  is  noble  in  action,  pure  in  man  poet  never  appeara  himself;  he  nei- 
soul,  and  lull  of  love.  In  both  poems,  the  ther  gives  epithets  to  his  heroes,  nor  im- 
chief  hero  appears  but  for  a  short  time,  {^ores  heavenly  assistance.  The  great 
The  Iliad  does  nqt  bring  him  prominently  tragedy  unfolds  without  visible  interven- 
fbrwaid  till  late  in  the  action,  while  the  tion.  We  do  not  mean  that,  Homer  pro- 
NibelungenUed  soon  removes  him  finom  trudes  himsd^  like  dbe  second-rate  poets 
the  stage ;  yet,  in  both  poems,  the  whole  of  our  day,  but  that  the  author  is  not  kept 
action  turns  upon  this  individual  The  so  entirely  out  of  oght  in  the  Greek  epic 
Iliad  celebrates  friendship,  in  the  mstance*  as  in  the  German.  The  genius  of  the 
of  its  first  hero,  as  one  of  the  highest  poet,  or  poets  of  the  Homeric  songs  ap- 
blessings  of  mortals ;  in  the  other  epic,  peara  mosdy  in  the  narration,  the  concep- 
secondary  heroes  illustrate  the  beauty  of  tion  of  the  plan  being  not  remarkable,  and 
this  connexion.  In  the  former,  the  worid  the  cbaractera  having  little  heroic  about 
of  ffods  is  an  essentijil  element  of  the  them,  except  the  mighty  force  with  which 
whole  poem ;  in  the  latter,  this  element  is  they  hurl  their  spears,  and  requiringcontin- 
entirely  wanting.  The  lUad  abounds  in  ually  the  direct  interference  of  the  gods, 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  actions ;  the  PalJas  must  take  the  reins,  Apollo  inter- 
Nibelungenlied  describes  but  little ;  yet  pose  his  shield,  &c.  It  is  therefore  the 
German  paintera,  of  the  firit  rank,  justly  story  which  delights  in  Homer.  In  the 
consider  this  epic  as  of  a  plastic  character  Nifaielungenlied,  Uie  greatness  of  the  poet 
throughout  The  rhvme  in  the  German  appeara  more  from  the  {^an,  and  the  mas- 
poem  would,  of  itself,  prevent  so  easy  a  terly  manner  in  which  the  cbaractera  are 
flow  of  narrative  as  distinguishes  the  brought  out  and  sustained,  and  less  in  the 
Homeric  epic ;  yet  it  never  misleads  the  description  and  narrative.  Yet  how  fidl 
German  poet  into  affected  point  or  round-  of  life,  how  clear  every  thing  happens  be- 
ed  phrase,  such  as  we  so  often  meet  in  the  fore  you !  If  we  include,  in  our  compar- 
more  modem  poems ;  for  instance,  in  Tas-  ison,  the  Odyssey,  we  may  say  that  both 
so.  The  origin  of  the  whole  catastrophe,  the  Greek  and  the  German  peets  make  a 
in  both  poems,  is  love ;  but  what  a  dififer-  grave  impression.  A  whole  heroic  race 
ence  is  there  in  the  love  depicted,  and  the  perishes  in  the  latter ;  and,  after  having 
use  made  of  it,  in  the  two  poems!  The  read  it  tlirough,  you  feel,  for  a  moment, 
lover  in  the  Iliad  appeara  like  a  boy,  who  inclined  to  adc,  Why  did  the  world  con- 
is  very  properiy  scolded  for  his  impetuos-  tinue  to  roll  on  ?  Such  a  tragic  picture  of 
ity  bjr  his  relatione  The  love  of  Siegfiied  life  leaves  a  different  impression  fl^om  the 
is  of  the  noblest  kind — ^the  love  of  a  hero.  Greek  poet's  dark  views  of  human  destiny^ 
In  the  Iliad,  love  wmmi  eepses  to  be  the  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  Ulysses's  visit  to 
prominent  agent ;  in  the  Nibelungeriiod,  the  departed.  How  disheartening  is  the 
It  is  throughout  the  source  of  the  action,  efiectof  the  scenes  of  pining  discontent 
The  Iliad  ends  earlv,  and  does  not  even  which  he  meets  diere!  a  Kfe  of  labor  suc- 
carry  us  to  the  death  of  Achilles,  virhich  ceeded  by  an  etemiw  of  ^oom.  Listen 
the  poem  predicts,  in  so  many  passages,  to  Achilles's  confession  in  the  realm  of 
as  near;  nay,  for  which  it  prepares  us  in  the  dead. 

that  charming  pasBage  in  which  Patroclus  Nicander,  a  learned  Greek  physician 

requests  his  friend  to  let  the  ashes  of  both  and  poet  at  the  court  of  Pergamus,  about 

repose  in  the  same  urn.    The  poet  seems  160  yean  B.  C,  was  bom,  accordmc  to 

to  be  afraid  of  becoming  too  tragicaL  some  accounts,  at  Colophon.    Two  of  his 

The  Nibelungenlied  exterminates  a  whole  poems  are  stUl  extant — Theriaea,  upon 
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poimoufl  animafa,  and  the  remedies  of  climate,  even  in  the  middle  of  ¥rintier, 
against  their  bite;  and  .tjlex^p^kaniuioa,  upon  which  mildness  proceeds  from  the  situa- 
antidotes  in  general.  Both  are  impor-  tion  of  the  northern  mountains.  These 
tant  in  natuni  histoiy.  The  best  edi-  are  connected  with  the  Alps,  and  protect 
tions  are  those  Gomeus  (Paris,  1557,  4toA  the  country  from  storms.  For  this  reason 
of  Salvinus (Florence,  1764),  and  of  J.  G.  it  is  resorted  to  ;  the  air  is  so  clear,  that 
Schneider  (Halle,  1792).  in  good  weather  the  mountains  of  Corsica 

Nicaragua  ;  one  or  the  states  of  the  are  visible.  The  town  has  a  considerable 
GuatimalcanconfederBcy(seeCen^«^mer-  commerce,  particularly  in  raw  spun  silk, 
iea),  lying  between  the  Caribbean  sea  on  some  oil  and  flowers,  which,  in  winter,  are 
the  east,  and' the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the  sent  to  Paris,  and  even  to  London, 
state  of  Honduras  on  the  north,  and  that  Nice  ( JVtc^a),  formerly  a  considerable 
of  Costa  Rica  on  the  south.  The  chief  city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
place  is  Leon,  about  thirteen  miles  from  some  ruins  yet  remain.  A  part  of  its 
the  Pacific  (32,000  inhabitants],  situated  former  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  small 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  wtiich  com-  village  of  Isnik.  Nice  is  celebrated  for 
municates  with  the  lake  Nicaragua.  The  two  ecclesiastical  councils  held  there, 
population  of  the  state  in  1824  was  about  The  first  was  convoked  by  Constantino 
175,000.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  tropical  (q.  v.)the  Great,  in  325^  chiefly  with  the 
fruits,  cocoa,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  lin-  purpose  of  settling  the  Arian  controver- 
en,  &c.  The  country  ia  well,  wooded,  siea  His  personu  influence,  and  the  elo- 
and  the  forests  yield  valuable  dye-woods  quence  of  Athanasius  (q.  v.),  obtained  the 
and  guni&  Silver  mines,  and  the  gold  of  condemnation  of  Arianism  by  318  bishops, 
the  rivers,  fiinush  the  inhabitants,  who  (See  Arians.)  Among  the  twenty  canons 
are  very  ingenious  in  goldsmith's  work,  of  this  council,  the  most  important  is  the 
with  the  materiids  ibr  their  trade.  confession,  hence  called  the  Meene  creeds 

NiCA&AouA,  Lake  ;  a  large  fresh  water  based  on  the  Apostles'  creed,  and,  with  the 
lake  in  the  state  of  the  same  name,  120  Athanasian  creed,  still  received  by  the 
miles  in  length  by  41  in  breadth,  of  great  larger  part  of  the  Christian  worid.  (Sjee 
depth,  and  navigable  for  the  laigest  ves^  Creed.)  Tiie  celebration  of  Easter  on  the 
Bels.  It  enters  the  Caribbean  sea  by  the  same  day  throughout  Christendom,  and 
river  S.  Juan,  which  is  sixty-four  miles  some  pomts  of  church  government,  &c., 
long,  and  receives  the  Waters  of  lake  Leon,  were  also  regulated  by  me  same  council, 
which  is  ten  miles  to  the  north-west,  by  a  The  proposition  to  enforce  the  celibacy 
navigable  river.  The  Leon  is  but  diirteen  of  the  clergv  was  rejected,  and  perminion 
nules  firom  the  Pacific,  and  but  five  from  was  granted  to  married  clersymen  to  re- 
the  river  Tosta,  which  enters  that  ocean,  tain  meir  wives.  The  second  council  was 
A  union  of  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  convened  by  the  empress  Irene,  in  787, 
thc»e  channels  is  contemplated.  and,    in  opposition    to   the   iconoclasts 

NiCAHAOUA  Woon,  a  kind  of  dye-  (q.v.),  determined,  that  although  divine 
wood,  of  a  bright  red  color,  brought  fix>m  nonora  were  not  to  be  paid  to  images, 
the  state  of  Nicaracua  (q.  v.),  is  thought  they  were  to  be  honored  by  kissing,  genu- 
to  be  a  species  of  me  Ceesalpina,  and  rer  flexions,  incense,  and  burning  of  fighta 
sembles  Brazil  wood  (Ccucdmna  tehmata)  The  preservation  of  relics  in  the  churches 
in  its  properties,  but  yields  a  smaller  was  also  ordained, 
amount  of  coloring  matter.  NicEifB  Creed.  (See  Crtedj  and  JVtce.) 

Nice,  dr  Nizza  ;  principal  town  of  the  Niche  (Itahan  nicckia,  a  shell);  a  cavi- 
county  of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  ty  or  hollow  place  in  the  thickness  of  a 
the  duchy  of  Piedmont  ( 1378  square  miles,  wall,  to  place  a  figure  or  statue  in.  Niches 
125,000  mhabitants),  situated  at  the  foot  are  made  of  all  segments  under  a  semi- 
of  mount  Montalbano,  not  fiir  from  the  circle ;  they  are  sometimes  also  square, 
entrance  of  the  Poglione  into  the  Mediter-  Care  must  be  taken  to  proportion  the 
ranean.  The  town  has  a  fortified  port,  niches  to  the  figurra^  and  the  pedestals  of 
and  19,700  inhabitants,  who  prepare  to-  the  figures  to  the  niches, 
bacco,  silk  thread,  liqueurs,  perfumery  and  Nicholas  I,  Paulowitch,  present  em- 
essences.  The  buildings  and  streets  of  peror  of  Russia,  was  bom  July  7,  1796, 
the  new  town  are  fine,  whilst  the  old  succeeded  (1825)  his  brother  Alexander  I, 
town  has  darts,  crooked,  dirty  streets,  and  after  Ceesarowitsch  Constantine  (died 
dark,  miariiapen  houses.  The  town  and  the  1831),  his  elder  brother,  had  renounced 
environs,wherealso  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  his  claims  in  his  favor,  in  December, 
amphitheatre  are  to  be  seen,  are  celebrated  1825.  He  was  married,  July  13, 1817,  to 
for  a  pure,  healthy  air,  and  great  mildness    Alexandra  Feodorowua  (fbrmeriy  Char- 
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lotte),  princen  of  Pnuaia,  bom  July  13;  petioA  he  foUowed  until  the  year  1783,  as 

1796.    He  has  six  children.    Alexander,  which  time  he  married,  and  settled  in  the 

the  eldest,  and  heir  apparent,  was  bora  in  dxy  of  New  York,  where  he  continued  to 

1818.    The  history  of  Russia,  under  his  reside  until  1771.    He  then  returned  to 

re^,  is  to  be  found  under  RuMta,  his  native  province,  and   lived  on    the 

^icHOLASj  St.,  bishop  of  Myra,  in  eastern  shore  of  M aiyland,  until  the  pe- 
Lycia,  was  bora  at  Pataiii,  and  raised  to  nod  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
a  Dishopric  by  Constantino  the  Great  He  and  her  colonies  in  America.  At  tliat 
was  remarkable  for  his  pie^  and  charity,  time,  the  EUnglish  privateers  captured  many 
He  was  also  considered  the  patron  of  vir-  trading  vessels  on  the  shores  of  the  Ches- 
gins  and  of  seafiuing  men.  The  Denuai-  apeake.  The  goverament  of  Maryland 
cans  adopted  him  as  their  tutelar  saint,  tfaereforebuiltand  equipped  a  ship  of  war, 
and  the  Russians  hold  his  memory  in  which  they  named  the  Defence,  and  put 
great  veneration.  He  died  about  393.  under  the  command  of  Nicholson,  who 
Gadshill,  in  the  first  part  of  Heniy  IV,  recaptured,  in  March,  1776,  several  vessels 
uses  Uie  term  St.  NidvoUu^i  derkSy  as  a  which  had  been  taken  by  a  British  ship 
cant  phrase  for  highwaymen.  Warier-  called  the  Otter.  In  1778,  the  command 
ton  remarks  upon  this  expression,  tl^at  St  of  the  Trambull,  a  frigate  of  32  guns,  was 
Nicholas  is  the  patron  of  scholara,  who  given  to  captain  Nicholson.  June  2, 1780, 
are  thence  called  SL  MchoUui's  dertu,  and  a  severe  and  close  engagement  took  place 
as  MchokUf  or  Old  JVtc^  is  a  cant  name  between  the  TrambulT  and  a  British 
for  th^  devil,  Gadshill  equivocally  calls  frigate,  called  the  Wyatt  The  engage- 
robbers  clerks  of  St,  Mchtdas.  See  also  ment  continued  for  three  hours,  at  the  end 
lus  note,  to  the  same  eflect,  on  a  passage  in  of  which  time  the  damaged  condition  of 
idle  Two  GenUemen  of  Verona  (act  iii,  the  TnunbulPs  masts  induced  Nicholson 
sc  1).  Grey  further  remarks,  that  rob-  to  draw  off  The  Trambull  had  ei^t 
bers  are  called  St.  ^/tckoku^s  bnghis.  men  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded,  nme 

Nichols,  John,  follow  of  the  antiqua-  of  whom  died  afler  the  action.  Her 
rian  societies  of  London,  Edinburgh  and  crew  consisted  of  only  199  men  at  ^the 
Perth,  and  for  neariy  lialf  a  centuiy  editor  commencement  of  tiie  action.  This  ac- 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  bora  tion,  next  to  the  engagement  of  the  Rich- 
at  Islington,  1744,  4uid,  having  received  a  ard  and  Serapis,  is  supposed  to  have 
liberal  education,  he  became  at  «n  eariy  been  the  most  severe  during  the  war. 
age  an  apprentice  to  Bowyer,  the  learaed  The  Trumbull  was  afterwards  taken  by  an 
printer.  He  was  subseqaentiy  admitted  English  frigate  and  ship,  and  carried  Into 
mto  partnership  with  his  master,  on  whose  New  York.  At  the  close  of  the  revolution- 
deatn  he  succeeded  to  the  management  of  ary  war,  captain  Nicholson  was  released 
one  of  the  first  typographical  establish-  fix>ra  confinement,  but  continued  to  reside 
ments  in  London,  m  1/78,  he  beoime  in  New  York  with  his  family.  He  died 
coadjutor  with  David  Henry,  in  the  pubU-  in  September,  1806. 
cation  of  the  Gentleman's  Alagazine ;  and,  Nic holsoit, William,  an  ingenious  writer 
on  the  decease  of  that  ffentieman,the  duties  on  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and 
of  editor  devolved  on  Mr.  Nichols^  Among  chemistry,  was  bora  in  London,  m  1758, 
his  numerous  publications  may  be  men-  and  went  to  India,  when  young,  in  the 
tioned,  Anecdotes,  literary  and  biographi-  maritime  service.  In  1776,  he  became 
cal,ofWiiliam  Bowyer  (1778, 8 vo.),  which  agent  on  the  continent  for  Mr.  Wedge- 
formed  the  ba^of  his  Literary  Anecdotes  wood,  and  aflerwardB  settled  in  tiie  ine- 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (9  vols.,  8vo.);  tropolis  as  a  mathematical  teacher.  He 
Illustrations  of  the  Literature  of  the  took  out  patents  for  various  inventions, 
Eighteenth  Century  (6  vols.,  8vo.),  supple-  and  published  a  Journal  of  Natural  Philos- 
mentary  to  the  preceding  work ;  and  the  ophy,  Chemistry  and  the  Arts,  which  was 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicesterahire  continued  for  several  years.  His  works 
(folio).    He  died  in  1826.  are  principally  compilations,  but  executed 

NicHOLSoir,  James,  an  American  naval  with  judgment    Among  them  are,  an  In- 

officer,  was  bora  in  Chestertown,  on  the  troduction  to  Natural  Philosophy  (1782, 2 

eastera  shore  of  Maryland,  in  tiie  year  vols.,  8vo.),  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  &c. 

1737.    His  ancestors  were  amonff  the  first  Mr.  Joyce  (died  1816)  is  said  to  have  been 

and  most  respectable  setUers  of  Siat  prov-  the  principal  editor  of  the  ElncyclopsBdia 

ince.    Having  a  predilection  for  the  lifo  published  under  the  name  of  Nicholson, 

of  a  sailor,  he,  and  two  brothers  who  were  who  is  understood  to  have  had  but  little 

afterwards  commanders  in  the  American  concera  in  the  work,  except  as  an  occa- 

navy,  were  trained  to  the  sea*    This  occu-  sional  contributor 
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Nickel  ;  a  metal  whose  dktinct  char-  pound  of  about  100  metal  with  28  oxygen. 
acter  was  suspected  by  Cranstedt  in  1751,  The  peroxide  was  formed  by  Tb^nard,  by 
and  fully  ascertained  b^  Beivmann  in  passing  chlorine  through  the  protoxide 
1775b  The  ore  in  which  it  was  first  found,  diffused  in  water :  a  black  insoluble  per- 
and  from  which  it  is  principally  obtained  oxide  remains  at  the  bottom.  Its  color 
te  present,  is  the  Kvpfer  nickd^  or  sulphu-  is  a  brilliant  black.  When  heated,  it  loses 
ret  of  nickeL  mixed  also  with  arsenic,  oxygen,  and  becomes  protoxide.  Sidphurei 
iron  and  cobalt  The  pure  metal  and  its  of  mekdj  prepared  directly  froDY  its  ele- 
preparations  are  obtained  from  this  mine-  ments,  is  ot  a  yellow  color,  like  iron  pyrites, 
ral,'  or  from  the  artificial  araeniuret  called  and  brittle.  It  consists  of  70  liickel  and 
meut,  a  metallui^gic  production  derived  30  sulphur.  CUoruie  ^mcibe2  is  prepared 
nom  the  roasted  ores  of  cobalt  The  most  by  evaporating  the  muriate  to  dryness, 
oonvenient  method  for  obtaining  the  metal  It  is  of  a  yellow-green  color,  and  is  a  proto- 
18  that  in  which  the  speiss  is  employed,  chloride.  When  calcined  in  a  retort,  one 
and  was  suggested  by  doctor  Woilaston.  portion,  of  an  oUve-green  color»  remains  in 
Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  pulverized  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  ano^er 
roeiflB,  and  nitric  acid,  also,  at  intervals,  in  sublimes,  and  crystallizes  in  small,  light, 
the  proportion  of  about  one  fourth  part ;  brilliant  plates  of  a  ^Id-yellow  color  ; 
a  green  solution  is  formed,  and  after  a  these  are  the  deuhchloridt.  An  iodide  of 
subsidence  of  several  hours,  the  green,  su-  nickel  mav  be  obtained  by  heating  iodine 
pematant  liquid  is  decanted  and  evapo-  and  nickel  in  a  tube.  It  is  a  brown  sub- 
rated  until  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel  stance ;  fusible ;  soluble  in  water,  to  which 
are  depoaited :  a  further  evaporation  jpves  it  imparts  a  fight-green  cc^or.  The  salia 
a  crust  of  aiseniate  and  sulphate,  which  is  of  mekd  possess  the  following  general 
dissolved  in  water,  and  agitated  by  a  cur-  properties :  They  have  usually  a  green 
rent  of  sulphureted  hv(uogen  until  pre-  color,  and  yield  a  white  precipitate  with 
cipitalion  ceases.  The  fluid  is  filtered  ferroprussiate  of  potash.  Ammonia  dis- 
acain,  and  more  of  the  apple-ffreen  matter  solves  the  oxide  of  nickel.  Sulphureted 
obtained  by  evaporation,  which,  when  hydrogen  and  infusion  of  galls  occasion  no 
redissolved,  becomes  opaque,  owing  to  the  precipitate.  The  hydrosulphuret  of  pot- 
predpitationofarseniousacid.  The  fluid  ash  throws  down  a  black  precipitate. 
IS  again  filtered,  evaporated,  and  suffered  Their  composition  has  been  very  imper- 
to  ciystaDize,  when  the  sulphate  of  nickel  fectl^  ascertained.  The  sulphuric  and 
may  be  relied  upon  as  beuig  entirely  pure,  munatic  acids  have  little  action  Upon 
This  sulphate,  being  again  dissolved,  is  nickel.  Sulphate  of  pickel  ciystalbzes 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  very  readily.  Its  primary  form  is  a  right 
resulting  carbonate,  made  into  balls  with  square  prism.  The  nitric  and  nitro-muri- 
oil,  and  surrounded  vrilh  charcoal  in  a  atic  acids  are  the  most  appropriate  solvents 
crucible,  and  being  heated  in  a  melting  of  nickel.  The  nitric  solution  is  of  a  puite 
fhmaee  for  two  hours,  yields  a  pure  button  green  color.  Carbonate  of  potash  throws 
of  nickeL  Its  color,  in  this  condition,  is  down  fit>in  it  a  pale  apple-green  precipi- 
between  that  of  olver  and  tin  ;  and  when  tate,  which,  when  well  virashed  and  dried, 
polished,  its  lustre  is  equal  to  diat  of  plat-  is  very  light  When  ammonia  is  added 
mum.  It  is  malleable,  and  can  be  forged  in  excess  to  a  nitric  solution  of  nickel,  a 
into  ban  when  hot,  and  hammered  into  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which  changes 
plates  when  cold;  specific  gravity,  when  to  a  purple-red  in  a  few  hours, and  is  con- 
cast,  is  8.402,  and  when  forged,  8.66.  It  verted  to  an  apple-green  by  an  acid.  The 
is  capable  of  being  drawn  into  ver^'  fine  aUoya  of  nickel  with  other  metals  are  un- 
wirc.  It  is  less  tusible  than  iron.  In  a  impoitant  With  sold,  in  the  ratio  of  20 
covered  crucible,  some  of  it  is  volatilized,  grs.  to  1  oz.  nickel,  a  brass-colored  brit- 
and  appears  in  drops  on  the  cover  of  the  Ue  compound  is  formed.  With  iron  it 
crucible.  It  is  attractable  by  the  magnet  unites  in  every  proportion.  If  nickel  pre- 
nearly  m  the  same  degree  as  iron,  and  be-  vails,  the  metal  is  white,  and  the  ductility 
comes  itself  a  magnet  by  touching,  ham-  and  magnetism  are  equal  to  that  of  iron, 
mering,  &c.  As  nickel  does  not  rust,  it  It  does  not  amalgamate  with  mercury, 
has  a  very  great  superiority  over  steel  in  Pure  nickel  being  dear  and  rare,  it  is  en- 
the  construction  or  a  compass,  lliere  tirely  unknown  in  common  life,  and  al- 
are  two  oxides  of  uickd— the  dark  asli-  most  so  in  the  arts.  It  would  undoubtedly 
gray  and  the  black.  If  potash  be  added  be  applied  to  useful  purposes  if  it  could 
to  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  sulphate,  be  found  in  sufilicient  quantity.  The  oirt$ 
and  the  precipitate  dried,  we  obtam  the  of  nickel  are  not  numerous  They  con- 
proiaxide.    It  may  be  regarded  as  a  oom-  sist  of  native  nickel^  arsemad  nicked  and 
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ntdul  ockre.    Native  nickel  is  found  in  E.  Ion.     They  yield  cocoas,  plantains, 

delicate  capillary  crystals,  of  a  metallic  teak,  saasafifas,  pine-apples.     The  thick 

lustre  and  brass-yellow  color.    According  forests  and  heavy  dews' render  the  climate 

to  Arfiredson,  it  consists  of  64^  nick«  imhealthy   for  foreigners.     The   Danes 

and  34i^  sulphur.    Before  the  blow-pipe,  formed  a  settlement  here  in  1756,  but 

it  melts  into  a  brittle  metaUic  globule,  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  on  account  of 

colors  glass  of  borax  violet-blue,  and  is^  the  mortuity  among  the  colonists, 

dissolv^  in  nitric  acid  without  leaving  a  Nicodewus  ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

residue.    It  occurs  at  /obanngeoi^nsoidt  Pharisees,  who  is  represented  in  the  gos- 

in  Saxony,  Joachimsthal  in  j^hemia,  and  pel  as  a  ruler  of  the  Jews.    He  went  to 

in  the  Westerwald.     It  has  sometimes  Jesus  by  night  to  receive  .the  instructious 

been  called  capitiary  pyriUs*    Arsenical  of  a  teacher  whom  he  believed  to  come 

nickd,  or  kupfer  nielMj  occurs  reticulated,  fiom  God,  and  afterwards  defended  him 

dendntic  and  botryoidal,  but  more  com-  openly  before  the  Pharisees,  and  assisted 

monly  massive.    Cleavage  unknown,  ira-  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  paying  the  last 

perfect ;   fracture  small  conchotdal,  un-  honors  to  their  divine  Master.    Nicode- 

even;   surfoce  smooth;   lustre  metallic;  mus  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  digni- 

color  copper-red ;  soreak  pale,  brownish-  ties,  driven  fi^m  the  synagogue,  and  ban- 

black;   bnttle;  bimlness  above  that  of  ished  fit>m  Jerusalem  by  me  Jews.    A 

fluor;  specific  gravity  7.65L     It  consists  spurious  gospel,  called  the  w^cif,  is  ascribed 

of  nickel  44^ ;  arsenic  54.7S,  with  small  to  him. 

proportions  of  iron,  lead,  cobalt  and  sul-  Nicolai,  Christopher  Frederic;  a  Ger- 
phur.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  melts  man  author  and  bookseller  of  some  note 
upon  charcoal,  and  emits  an  arsenical  ,  in  the  history  of  German  literature,  as  the 
smell.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  veins,  often  founder  of  the  Mgtmeme  Deutsche  BiUi' 
accompanied  by  ores  of  silver  and  lead.  Mekj  which  contributed  essentially  to 
In  undergoing  natural  decomposition,  it  is  promote  a  critical  spirit  in  Germany, 
sometimes  covered  by  an  apple-men,  Nicolai  was  bom  in  1733^  in  Beriiu.  His 
ftiable  substance,  which  is  called  the  ftither,  a  bookseller,  educated  him  strictly. 
nickd  ochrey  and  which  consists  of  37.35  In  1749,  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort  on  the 
oxide  of  nickel  and  a  little  cobalt,  of  36.97  Oder,  in  order  to  learn  the  book  trade, 
arsenic  acid,  and  24.32  of  water.  Arsen-  and,  by  the  greatest  industry  and  econo- 
ical  nickel  is  found  in  veins,  at  Schnee-  my,  was  enabled  to  study  several  sci- 
bei^,  Freiberg,  and  several  oUier  places  in  ences  and  languages  in  the  then  existing 
Saxony  ;  al^  in  Bohemia,  Thuringia,  university  of  Frankfort.  In  1752,  he  rn- 
Hessia,  Dauphiny,  Cornwall.  It  has  been  turned  to  Berlin,  and  wrote  his  Letters  on 
met  with  also  in  the  U.  States,  at  one  lo-  the  Present  State  of  Belles-Lettree,  in  175G. 
cality,  Chatham,  Conn.,  associated  with  ar-  He  soon  united  with  Lessing  and  Men- 
senical  cobalt  Mr.  Dobereiuer  has  ob-  debsohn,  and  the  three  pursued  their  la- 
served  that  the  metallic  alloy,  consisting  bors  for  the  advancement  of  literature^ 
chiefly  of  arsenic  and  nickel,  which  is  ob-  without  submittinff  to  the  existing  rules 
tained  from  the  process  of  fobricatinc  €ff  taste.  In  1759,  supported  by  other 
smalt,  often  crysudlizes  in  four-stded  literati,  they  began  their  Letters  on  the 
tabular  crystals,  and  is  in  every  respect  most  recent  German  Literature  (24  vols., 
similar  to  anenical  nickel  Beriin,  1759  to  1765).  In  1765,  Nicolai 
NicKOJACK  Cave.  (See  Cave.)  executed  his  plan  of  the  General  German 
Nick,  Old  ;  the  devil  Butler  sportive-  Library — a  critical  work,  which  was  con- 
ly  derives  this  term  from  Nicholas  Machi-  tinned  forty  years,  and  had  an  important 
avelli ;  influence  upon  German  literature.  Nico- 
Nick  Machiavd  had  ne'er  a  trick  ^  ceased  to  edit  it  at  the  end  of  the 
(Though  he  gave  name  to  our  Old  Nick)  107tfa  volume,  in  1792.  The  severity 
Bot  was  below  the  least  of  these.  of  this  Work,  in  which  the  criticisms  were 
HudOn-ag,  p.  iii.  c.  1. 1. 1314.  written  in  a  cold,  prosaic  tone,  involved 
But  it  was  in  use  among  the  English  him  in  many  disputes;  among  others,  with 
writers  before  tiie  time  ofNick  Macbia-  Wieland,  Fichte,  Herder,  and  Lavater. 
vel,  and  is  derived  from  our  Saxon  ance»-  After  1770,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
tors,  who  called  the  devil  Oid  Mcft,  or,  study  of  the  finances  and  commerce  of 
probably,  from  tiie  northern  sea-god,  or  Prussia.  He  published  Anecdotes  of  ' 
evil  spirit  of  the  waters  [Meken).  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  Peraons  around 
NicoBAR  IsLAWDS ;  a  ^TOup  of  nineteen  him,  in  six  numbers,  fit)m  1788  to  1799^ 
islands  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  between  (P  which  have  historical  value.  His  Topo- 
45^  and  9^  IS'  N.  laL,  and  93^  and  95»  graphical  and  Historical  Account  of  Ber- 
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lin  (third  editkm,  Beriiiiy  1786,  3  yok.)  is  merit  exeeutad  b^  him  are  to  be  seen  in 
an  excellent  wonk.  His  novels  have  little  the  mausoleum  of  Benedict  XI,  and  at  the 
merit,  yet  his  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sebal-  altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Arezzo. 
dus  Nothanker  (fourth  edition,  1799^  with  ,  Nicoi^  proiferly  N1C0I16  Isouarp, 
engravingsbyChodowiecki,  was  translated  *  one  of  the  most  favorite  theatrical  com- 
into  French,  Danish,  Dutch  and  Swedish,  posers  of  France,  was  bom  at  Malta,  1777. 
His  Journey  through  Switzerland  and  His  father,  who  was  chaihberlain  to  the 
Germany — a  work  containing  much  sta-  grand  master,  paid  sreat  attention  to  the 
tistical  information,  and  written  in  a  bold  education  of  his  chikUen,  and  had  several 
tone — amounted,  in  1796,  to  twelve  vol-  of  them  brought  up  in  France.  Con- 
umes.  Fichte  attacked  him  in  his  Fred-  stant  de  Campion,  commander  of  the  or- 
eric  Nicolai's  Life  and  Strang  Opinions,  der  of  Malta,  placed  younc  Isouard  at  a 
edited  by  A.  W.  Scblegel(Tubmgen,  1801).  school  in  Paris,  where  his  rather  intended 
Nicolai  often  nusunderstoodthemrection  of  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  the 
the  public  mind  in  Germany;  and  this  was  navy.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the 
tiie  case  when  that  bright  star  appeared  on  pianoforte.  He  had  aheady  entered  the 
the  horizon  of  German  literature — G6the.  navy  as  a  midshipman,  when  the  corn- 
He  also  attacked  Kant's  philosof^y.  In  mencement  of  the  revolution  induced 
1791,  some  causes  which  violently  agitated  him  to  return  to  Malta  (1790).  Although 
his  mind  produced  such  an  effect  on  his  his  father  now  destined  him  for  the  com- 
nerves,  that  for  several  weeks  he  appear-  mercial  career,  he  still  continued  to  study 
ed  to  himself  continually  surrounded  with  music  with  great  success,  and  evenb(>- 
beings,  whom  he  distinctly  knew,  how-  came  acquainted  vrith  counterpoint  From 
ever,  to  be  mere  creations  of  his  imagine-  Malta  he  went  to  Palenno,  where  he  spent 
tion.  He  died  in  1811.  He  wrote  many  some  years  as  clerk  in  a  counting-house, 
eulogies,  and  other  works  not  enumerated  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
here,  on  Freemasonry,  the  Templars,  &c.  study  or  music.  He  went  afterwards  to 
G^kingk  wrote  his  Life,publiBhed  in  1820.  Naples,  where  he  completed  his  study  of 

Nicoi^iTAZTs,  accordbag  to  the  general  the  ait  of  composition.  Hie  famous 
and  literal  explanation  of  the  passage  Guglielmi  instructed  him  in  dramatical 
in  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  v.  6),  where  composition.  He  now  determined,  against 
they  are  mentioned,  and  according  the  wish  of  his  parents,  to  devote  himself 
to  the  statements  of  the  fiithere  Iren»us  entirdy  to  his  favorite  art,  and  v^rote  his 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  were  here-  first  opera  at  Florence — VAmnao  ai  Mmi- 
tics,  who  extended,  in  the  first  century,  faH — ^the  &vorable  reception  of  which 
over  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Nicholas  of  confirmed  him  in  his  determination. 
Andoch,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  However,  out  of  regard  to  his  parents,  he 
Aposdes.as  one  of  the  seven  deacons  at  published  his  works  imder  the  name  of 
Jerusalem,  is  said  to  have  given  rise,  to  Mcolb  only,  not  addin|[  his  surname  imtil 
this  sect,  by  the  perversion  of  his  advice  some  time  afterwards,  m  Paris.  He  next 
to  abuse  the  flesh ;  i.  e.  to  suppress  sensual  composed  the  serious  opera  of  Ariasene^ 
feelings^  which  was  interpreted  by  some  at  Leghorn.  The  grand  master  of  the 
in  a  sense  directly  contruy  to  his  inten-  order  of  Malta  appointed  him  oiganist  of 
tion.  These  indulged  in  pama  sacrifices  the  church  of  the  order,  after  the  death  of 
and  the  pleasures  of  sense.  This  sect,  if  the  fiunous  Vincenzo  Alfosso,  and  chapel- 
it  really  existed,  which  is  doubted  by  sev-  master  of  the  order,  which  situation  he 
end,  soon  perished.  The  Gnostics  (q.  v.)  held,  until,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
may  have  received  among  them  the  re-  in  Malta,  the  order  vras  abolished.  He 
maws  ofthes^t.  The  same  name vras  given  still  remained  at  Malta,  where  he  wrote 
to  the  foUowere  of  the  Anabaptist  Nicolai.  some  small  French  operas,  which  were 

NicoLAUs    PisANUs,  of  tfec  city  of  translated   into    Italian— jB    Tonndun ; 

Pisa ;  the  first  true  festorar  of  sculptore  L'hnpnvviaatain  Canqtagna^  B  Barbiart 

and  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  di  Smf^    When  the  French  evacuated 

century.    His  principal  wofk^in  Bologna,  Italy,  general  Vaubois  took  him  to  Paris 

is  the  Area  di  S.  Domenico,  with  fine  as  his  jwivate  secretaiy.    Hers  he  fonned 

reliefs.    He  also  ornamented  the  basilica  himself  on  the  competitions  of  Monsignv 

of  St  John,  erected  in  Pisa,  in  1153,  with  and  Gr^try,  and  connected  huneelf  with 

fine  sculpture.    He  died  in  1275.     The  the  dramatic  writer  Etienne.    Both  wrote 

first  period  of  the  history  of  revived  sculp-  with  ease  and  rapidity.    Of  all  Nicol6's 

ture  is  date<l  from  his  time  to  that  of  compositions,  none  was  more  popular  than 

Donatello.    His  son  John  was  oJso  an  able  the  opera  of  CtndnUont  which  was  first 

sculptor  (tMjgirier  lapid^m).    Wewks  of  produced  at  Paris^  in  1810,  and  repeatiod 
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in  suGeeM&oB  a  hundred  eveninigB — a  repult  «ther,  the  latter  us  to  be  poured  ofl^  and  a 

which  is  unparalleled  in  the  annak  of  the  fieah  portion  added.   All  the  ethereoua  bo- 

th^dbre  dt  Vapha  eomique.    This  was  fcAr  lutions  are  to  be  united,  and  put  in  contact 

lowed  by  Joconde ;  and  these  two  operas  with  muriate  of  lime,  which  wiU  take  away 

brought  him  in  160,000  franca.    Amongst  the  water ;  and  the  concentrated  ethereous 

his  other  compositions  are   Un  Jottr  h  solution,  beinj^  evaporated  or  distilled,  will 

Paris^  La  Rutt  hwHU,  L* Intrigue  aux  leave  100  grams  of  reddish  nicodne.    It  is 

Ihnitret,  Les  Rendez-voua  hawrgeoia^  and  liquid  at  2P  Fahrenheit ;  its  odor  reeem- 

the  pret^  opera  of  Jeamiot  d  Colin,    In  hies  that  of  diy  tobacco ;  its  taste  is  very 

this  li^ht  dramatical  Gompositi<m,  Isouard  acrid,  burning,  and  durable.    It  is  demer 

is  distinguished  for  the  ease  and  sweet-  than  water,  volatilizes  in  the  air,  and  boik 

ness  of  his  melodies,  the  feitility  of  his  at  417^  Fahrenheit    It  dissolves  in  water 

imagination,  and  the  happy  combination  in  all  proportions,  and  the  solution  has  an 

of  the  modem  Italian   school  with  the  alkaline  reaction.    When  dissolved  in  al- 

French.    He  died  at  Paris,  1818,  leaving  cohol  or  ether,  and  exposed  to  heat,  it 

Us  opera  Aladm^  <m  Ul  Loanpt  MarveHUun^  does  not  distil  with  their  vapors.    Acids 

'  unfinished.  take  the  nicotine  from  the  ethereous  solu- 

NicoMEDEs ;  the  name  of  four  kin^B  of  tion,  and  form  salts  insoluble  in  ether.     It 

IKthynia,  the  third  of  whom  was  enmgod  is  eminendy  poisonoua 

with  die  Romans  in  the  war  with  Mithri-  Nictitatino  MsiuiLAinc,  in  compara- 

dafees  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus.    He  was  tive  anatomy ;  a  thin  membrane,  chiefly 

intimate  with  Julius  Caesar  when  young,  found  in  the  *bird  and  fish  kinds,  which 

whidi  drew  upon  the  latter  much  censure,  covers  the  eyes  of  these  animab,aheltenng 

Nicomxdia;  the  chief  city  of  Bithynta,  them  finom  the  dust,  or  fi»m  too  much 

named  after  its  founder,  Ntcomedes  the  light,  yet  is  so  thin  .and  pellucid,  that 

Furst                               I  they  can  see  pretty  well  throuch  it 

NicoPOLis  (cUy  of  victory) ;  the  name  ^  Niebkluiioenusp.     (See  ^/tbdungen- 

of  many  ancient  cities;  of  two  in  £|^t  lied,) 

and  two  others  in  Mcesiaand  Dacia.  One  Niebubr,  Caistens,  bom  at  Ltideng- 

of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  in  Epirus,  worth,  in  the  province  of  Hadeln  (Hano- 

built  by  Augustus,  in  commemorati<Mi  of  ver),  in  1733,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant, 

his  victory  over  Anthony,  at  Actium(q.  v.),  and  his  youth  viras  passed  in  the  usual 

which  made  him  master  of  the  Roman  manner  of  a  person  of  his  condition  in 

emiMre.    Ruins  of  this  city  are.  still  to  be  life.    A  laWsmt  having;  arisen  in  his  na- 

eeen  near  Prevesa. — MeopoUsj  in  Bulga-  tive  province  concemmg  the  superficial 

ria,  the  chief  place  of  a  TuncishMmgieicat,  area  of  a  fimn,  no  surveyor  was  to  be 

164  miles  west  of  Adrianople,  276  north-  found  in  Hadeln,  and  Niebuhr  inunediate- 

west  of  Constantinople,  with  10,000  in-  ly  resolved' to  apply  himself  to  the  art.  At 

habitants,  was  built  by  Trajam    It  lies  on  me  aoe  of  twenty-two,  he  went  to  Ham- 

the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is  a  burg  for  the  purpose  of  studying  geome- 

^ace  of  considerable  trade.    Bajazet,  the  try,  and  the  most  indefiitiffable  exertion 

Turkish  emperor,  gained  a  victory  here  was  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  fol- 

over  8igismund,   king   of  Hungary,  in  low  the  lessons  of  the  gymnasiunL    He 

139a    Lat  43^  45^  N. ;  Ion.  34*' 8^  E.  tiien  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of 

NicoT,  John;  bora  in  1530,  appointed,  the  mathematics   at  €r6ttingen.     Count 

by  Francis  II,  French  ambaseador  at  the  Bemstorfl^  Danish  minister,  having  deter- 

court  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  present-  mined  to  send  a  scientific  expemtion  to 

ed  with  some  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant,  Arabia,  Kftstner,  professor  at  G6ttingen, 

which  he  introduced  into  France.    The  recommended  Niebuhr  as  a  member  of  it 

botanical  term  for  tobacco  [nieUiana)  is  A  year  and' a  half  of  preparation  were  al- 

derived  from  his  name.  lowed  him,  and,  in  1760,  he  received  the 

Nicotine  ;  a  peculiar  principle  obtain-  ^ace  of  Heutenant  of  engineers  in  the 

ed  finDm  tobacco.    The  following  process  Danish  service.    Niebuhr  was  geographer 

is  adopted  for  obtaining  it  in  a  state  of  to  the  expedition,  which  sailed  in  March, 

purity.    Boil  twelve  pounds  of  diy  toba(>-  1761,  ana,  after  touching  at  Constantino- 

co  leaves  in  vmtcr  acidulated  with  sul-  pie,  proceeded  to  Egypt    Here  theyre- 

phuric  acid ;  evaporate  and  treat,  the  ex-  mained  a  year,  and  reached  Yemen,  their 

tract  with  alcohol  diluted  with  a  ninth  point  of  destination,  in  1762.     Both  in' 

part  of  water;  add  a  little  water  to  the  Egypt  and  on  the  journey,  Niebuhr  made 

solution,  and  distil ;  add  hydrate  of  lime  to  many  important  astronomical,  geoflraphi- 

the  aqueous  residuum,  and  redistiL    The  cal  and  geodesical  observations.    Within 

product  being  mixed  and  agitated  with  a  year,  aU  his  companions  died  (Von  Ha- 
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son  and  F<MnkAl  in  Arabia,  Baueni-  with  KM^tock,  who  had  a  gnat  fKend- 
nand  on  the  paflsage  to  India,  and  Cra-  ahip  for  toe  youth.  From  1798  to  1794, 
mer  in  Bombay),  and  Niebohr  himaolf  he  studied  law  in  the  university  of  Kiel ; 
was  saved  only  by  his  extreme  abetemi-  but  his  inclination  for  the  classics  contin- 
ousneas.  The  whole  object  of  the  expo-  ued.  When  nineteen  years  old,  he  went 
dition  would  have  been  frustrated,  had  to  the  uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to 
not  Niebuhr,  with  extraordinaiy  firmness,  study  the  natural  sciences  under  the  pro- 
continued  his  journey,  and  taken  upon  fessorsof  that  iostitutioD,  then  so  fiunous. 
himself  the  whole  duty  of  the  company.  He  remained  one  year  and  a  half  io  Edio- 
In  September,  1763,  he  sailed  for  Bombay,  burgh,  and  then  travelled  over  England 
where  he  spent  fourteen  months  in  ar-  for  six  months,  and  obtained  an  extensive 
ransing  his  journal,  and,  in  December,  knowledge  ofthe  institutions  of  that  coun- 
17^  set  out  on  liis  return  over  land,  try,  assieSed  as  he  was  by  a  memory  of 
through  Persia  and  Turkey.  He  arrived  whose  power  the  writer  of  this  article,  in 
in  Copenhagen  in  November,  1767,  and  a  long  residence  with  Mr.  Niebuhr,  has 
laid  thie  fruits  of  his  researches  before  the  seen  most  surprising  proofe.  When  he 
world  in  his  Description  of  Arabia  (Co-  returned  from  Enghod,  he  was  appointed 
penhagen,  1772i  and  his  Travels  in  Ara-  private  secretary  to  the  Danish  minister 
bia  (2  vols.,  17/4 — 1778),  both  of  which  of  finance,  in  which  situation  he  had  an 
were  published  in  Danish,  and^have  been  opportunity  to  examine  closely  the  ad- 
translatad  into  Enfflish  and  "other  Ian-  ministration  ofcount  A.  P.  Bemstorif(q.  v.), 
guages.  He  also  edited,  fitjm  Forsk&l's  which,  as  he  himself  says,  in  the  biom- 
papera,  the  DucrwHones  AmmaUum,  &c.  phy  of  his  fiither  above-mentioned,  aflect- 
(17751  and  the  Flora  JEgyMjuxh^rabica  ed  essentially  the  direction  of  his  whole 
(1776).  Great  accuracy  of  observation,  lifo.  After  a  certain  time,  he  was  appointed 
and  strict  veracity,  give  to  his  accounts  a  director  of  the  bank.  In  1801,  ne  wit- 
a  high  value,  and  render  them  the  most  nessed  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen, 
trust-worthy  source  of  information  con-  The  invasion  of  Germany  (which  he  al- 
eeming  the  countries  visited  by  him.  In  ways  loved  as  his  true  countiyj  by  the 
17^  he  was  made  captain  of  engineere ;  French  afiected  him  much ;  and  nis  trans- 
in  1778,  secretary  of  the  district  of  South  lation  of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demoethe- 
Ditmarah,  and,  in  1809,  knight  of  the  or-  nes,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Alexander, 
der  of  the  Danebrog.  bi  1808,  he  was  with  a  remarkable  call  upon'  him,  prove 
chosen  forei|pi  member  of  the  French  hie  sentiments.  In  1606,  he  wsi^  taken 
national  insntute.  He  died  in  1815. —  into  the  Prussian  service ;  but,  soon  after 
Niebuhr  was  remarkably  frugal;  his  moral  his  anival  in  Berlin,  the  battle  of  Jena 
character  was  spoUess ;  his  mannera  pure  changed  the  whole  condition  of  the  king- 
and  severe ;  and  he  ever  appeared  disin-  dom.  In  K6nigsbeig,  whither  he  hiui 
tereated  and  modest  Nobility,  which  followed  the  court,  he  was  appointed  one 
vras  offered  him,  he  declined.  His  cele-  of  the  counseilora  who  dircxsted  public 
brated  son  wrote  his  life^  the  substance  of  affiurs,  under  Hardenbeig,  until  the  peace 
which  forms  the  forty-ei^th  number  of  of  TilsiL  He  then  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Librsry  of  Useful  Knowledge.  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  states 
NiKBUHR,  Berthold  George,  the  cele-  under  me  minister  Stein,  (q.  v.)  In  1808, 
brated  historian  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of  he  vras  sent  to  Holland  on  a  special  mis- 
tbe  preceding.  He  was  bom  in  Copen-  aon,  where  he  remained  fourteen  months, 
hagen,  Au^.  27, 1776;  but,  before  he  had  during  which  he  always  contrived  to  save 
reached  his  second  year,  his  father  (a  some  time  from  his  public  occuutions 
German)  received  an  appointment  in  Ger-  for  study.  On  his  return  to  Berlin, 
many,  in  South  Ditmarah,  whither  he  he  vras  made  prijnr-counselbr  of  Mate, 
took  his  son.  An  account  of  his  early  and  a  temporsnr  officer  in  the  department 
education  is  given  in  his  biography  of  his  of  finances.  In  1810,  when  the  univer- 
fother.  Intercourse  with  several  distin-  si^  of  Berlin  was  established,  his  fiiends 
guished  scholara,  particularly  J.  H.  Voes,  penuaded  him  to  deliver  his  first  lec- 
the  celebrated  translator  of  H6mer,  eariy  tures  on  Roman  history ;  which  were  re- 
inqrii«d  him  with  a  peculiar  love  for  the  ceived  with  such  interest  by  the  bearen, 
classics.  His  fiuther  was  intimately  ac-  and  so  much  commended  by  men  like 
quainted  with  the  fiunous  BOsch,  which  Buttmann,  Heindor^  Spalding  and  Savi- 
was  the  cause  of  Niebubr's  residence  for  gny,  that  he  published,  m  1811  and  1813, 
some  tin|B  in  Hamburg,  where  he  ac-  me  two  volumes  of  his  Roman  history. 

2uainted  himself  with  commercial  afbirs.  When   the  Pmssians   rose   against   the 

leie^  also,  he  was  in  constant  intercoune  Fnnch,  he  established  a  journal  at  Beriin, 
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under  the  title  of  the  Pniarian  C^eepond-  ftom  hie  pen  will  appear  in  the  Boeoeed- 
ent,  and,  in  1814,  was  aent  again  to  Hoi-  ing  volumea  of  the  intereidng  work  just 
land,  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  Endand.  mentioned.  In  thia  period,  he  abo  wroie 
On  his  return,  in  the  same  year,  to  Berlin,  some  Latin  treatiBes  in  the  Mi  ddP  Accade- 
he  lost  his  wife,  and,  soon  after,  bis  fadier ;  mia  di  An^eologiOy  on  the  iGrreek  inscrip- 
and,  to  divert  his  mind  under  his  losses^  tions  brought  by  Gau  (q.  v.)  fixxn  Nubia, 
he  planned  the  biography  of  liis  father,  and  a  German  treatise  on  the  age  of  Cur- 
and  edited,  together  with  Buttmami  and  tins  and  Petronius,  in  the  Transactions  of 
Heindoif,  the  fragments  of  Fronto,  found  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  In  1829^  he  left 
in  Verona  by  Angek>  Maio.  (q.  v.)  In  1816,  Rome,  and,  hefore  his  return  to  Gennany, 
he  married  a  second  time,  and  was  ap-  went  to  Naples,  where  he  devoted  some 
pointed  Prussian  minister  at  the  papal  see;  hours  every  day  to  the  collation  of  the 
and,  on  his  passage  tbrou^*  Verona  to  best  manuscript  of  the  grammarian  Cha- 
Rome,  he  discovered,  in  the  cathedral  xiaiusin  the  library  of  that  city.  In  Swit- 
libraiy  of  the  former  city,  the  Institutions  zerland,  he  remained  six  weeks  in  St. 
of  Gains.  (See  Coittf.)  The  chief  oh-  Gall,  examining  laboriously  the  manu- 
ject  of  his  mission  was  to  arrange  with  scripts  of  the  libraiy ;  and,  if  he  expected 
the  pope  the  reorganization  of  the  Catho-  more  than  he  actually  found,  he  at  least 
lie  church  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  discovered  some  remains  of  the  latest  Ro- 
which  was  finally  settled  by  the  Prussiaa  man  poetry,  tliat  is,  poems  of  Merobaudee;. 
concordate,  when  prince  Hardenbeig  He  setded  in  Bonn,  where  the  Prusebn 
(q.  V.)  went  to  Rome  in  1832^  The  resuS  covemment  had  established  a  univenity. 
is  the  bull  Ih  Salute  JJnvnarum,  Pius  He  wrote  here,  in  the  winter  of  1823 — 1894,' 
VII,  himself  a  lover  of  science,  had  a  that  portion  which  is  finished  ^f  the  thud 
peat  regard  for  Niebuhr.  EUren  before  volume  of  his  faistoiy  of  Rome.  He  was 
he  went  to  Italy,  his  attention  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of 
directed  to  the  importance  of  the  CotMces  state,  whose  sessions  he  attended  at  Beihn. 
reter^  (see  Codex)^  and.  the  discoveiy  of  The  writer  entertains  a  jprateful  remem- 
Gaius  added  to  bis  interest  in  the  subject,  brance  of  a  visit  which  w.  Niebuhr  paid 
so  that  he  spent  much  time  in  Rome,  in  him  at  this  time,  when  imprisoned  in  co% 
an  accurate  examination  of  the  manu-  sequence  ofa  political  prosecution,  and  of 
scripts  of  the  Vatican  library ;  but,  when  his  release  from  confinement,  obtained 
Angelo  Maio  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  through  Mr.  Niebufar's  intercession.  The 
libraiy,  a  veiy  ill-placed  jealousy  on  his  kindness  was  greater,  as  Mr.  Niebuhr'e 
part  towards  Niebuhr  prevented  the  latter  own  political  principles  were  looked  on 
fiom  continuing  freely  his  learned  labors,  with  some  suspicion  oy  the  men  in  now- 
the  result  of  which  he  made  known  to  the  er.  Afler  his  return  to  Bonn,  he  deter* 
world  in  his  collection  of  unedited  Gcsg-  mined  to  remodel  the  two  first  volumes  of 
ments  of  Cicero  and  Livy  (Rome,  1820) ;  his  Roman  history  before  puUishing  the 
and,  at  a  later  period,  when  a  good  undep-  third,  as  further  researches  had  chiuiged 
standing  existed  again  between  Maio  and  his  views  in  many  respects.  He  now  also 
Niebuhr,  produced  by  the  disinterested  began  to  lecture  again,  and  the  fees  paid 
frankness  of  the  latter,  he  took  an  active  for  attendance  he  devoted  to  prizes  for 
part  inMaio's  edition  of  the  precious  frag*  scientific  questions,  or  to  the  support  of 
mentB  of  Cicero's  J>e'i2e9u&{tca.  His  res-  poor  students.  Volume  i  (2d  ed.)  ^- 
idence  in  Rome  gave  nim  an  intimate  peered  in  1827,  and  was  so  well  received 
knowledgeof  the  localities  of  the  city,  and  that  the  third  edition  appeared  in  1828. 
a  clearer  conception  of  its  ancient  charac-  The  second  volume  was,  in  its  new  state, 
ter  and  histoiy.  The  writer  conaiders  finished'  onl^  a  few  months  before  hia 
him  more  intimately  acquainted  than  any  death ;  and,  m  tiie  preface,  he  says  that  the 
antiquarian  of  the  place,  with  the  relics  melancholy  influence  o£  recent  political 
of  tlie  ancient  city ;  and  to  walk  with  him  events  upon  his  mind  appears  in  the 
over  the  ancient  forum  was  like  passing  mode  of  the  execution  of  the  condudtnff 
along  with  a  guide  firom  obssic  times,  so  part  of  the  work.  That  part  of  the  third 
clear  was  the  whole  scene  before  his  eye.  volume  which  he  had  finished,  and  which 
His  knowledge  in  this  branch  appears  in  carries  the  histoiy  of  Rome  fiom  the  li- 
his  essay  On  the  Increase  and  Decline  of  cinian  law  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth 
Ancient,  and  the  Restoration  of  Modem,  centuiy,  will  probably  soon  appear.  Nie- 
Rome,  which  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  bubr's  activity  was  ^reat  Every  scholar 
of  the  Description  of  Rome,  by  Bunsen  will  easily  perceive  m  his  histoiy  the  ex* 
and  Plattner.  It  is  also  published  in  his  tensive  and  unremitted  labor  which  it  re- 
Minor  Woiks.    More  or  the  same  kind  quired ;  and,  towards  the  do^  of  his  life, 
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htaddad  to  his  other  oceupatioDS  the  tnk  uiuoiiofPolaDd,aBftkincd4 

of  pfeparing  a  new  editioo  of  the  Byzan-  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  civil  aer- 

tine  Hiflloriana.    He  himself  made  the  be-  vice  of  his  country,   lie  was  president  of 

ginning  with  a  critical  edition  of  Agathias,  the  constituent  committee,  and  had  great 

and  obtained  active  oollaboFBtois,  while  influence  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  consti- 

he  superintended  the  ezecudon  of  his  tution.     On  Kosciusko's  death,  he  pro- 

Eian.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  a  col-  nounced  his  eulogy,  which  is  considered 
action  ofhis^treatises  in  the  Transactions  a  masterpiece.  Among  his  principal 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  woriu  are  Historical  National  Songs,  with 
Rhenish  Museum,  which  he  had  edited,  Music  and  Plates  (Waisaw,  1816;  since 
together  with  professor  Brandes,  since  which  there  have  been  4  editions) ;  Histo- 
lS7.  His  reputation  is  spread  over  £u-  ly  of  the  Reien  of  Sigismund  III,  King 
rope,  and  in  America  he  is  equally  honor-  of  the  Poles  (Warsaw,  1819, 3  vols.) ;  Cas- 
ed. He  died  Jan.  2, 1831,  at  a  period  of  his  imir  the  Great  (a  drama  in  three  acts, 
life  which  afforded  reason  for  expecting  Warsaw,  1792) ;  Fables  and  Tdes  (War- 
much  from  him.  His  wife  died  on  the  saw,  1820, 2  vols.) ;  and  the  CoUection  of 
11th  of  the  same  month.  The  task  of  Memoirsillustradveof  early  Polish  Histo- 
confining  ardcles  within  the  limits  requir-  ry  (Warsaw,  1822;  3  vols.).  In  his  letters 
ed  bjr  a  work  like  the  present,  often  diffi-  of  Polish  Jews — Levi  and  Sarah,  a  Sketch 
cult,  i&  on  the  present  occasion,  painful,  of  Manners  (translated  into  English)-- 
fiom  tne  necessity  of  repressing  die  utter-  Niemcewicz  describes  vrith  truth  and 
ance  of  gratitude  for  numeh>us  benefits,  spirit  the  low  state  of  the  moral  and  qnrit- 
and  of  acuniration  for  a  man  whose  intej;-  ual  character  of  that  part  of  the  Polish 
rity,  benevolence,  and  frankness  of  spirit,  population.  His  romance  John  of  Ten- 
are  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  or  the  czyn  (Warsaw,  1825,  3  vols.)  carries  the 
writer,  nom  a  long  readence  under  his  roof,  reader  into  one  of  the  most  brilliant  epochs 

NiEDsa  (German  for  loioer)  forms  part  of  Polish  history,  in  the  time  of  king  Sigis- 

of  many  geographical  names.  mund  Augustus,  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 

NiKDXftmHEUv.    (See  Bhrne^  Lower,)  teenth  century.    After  the  late  revolution 

NixUiO  (JEUdian) ;   a  qpeeies  of  woA  had  broken  out  at  Wanaw,  Nov.  29, 1£90^ 

used  anK>ng  the   Romans  and  modem  the  old  administrative  council,  feeling  that 

Italians,  somewhat  resembling  Damascus  they  were  not  popular  enough  to  inspire 

work,  and  performed  by  enchasing  a  mix-  confidence,  added   to  their  number  six 

ture  of  silver  and  lead  into  cavides  and  Poles  most  disdnguished  for  rank  or  tal- 

holes  cot  in  all  scnrts  of  hard  wood  and  ent,  of  whom  Niemcewicz  vras  one. 

metals.    Thisart  was  denominated  by  the  Nixmsn  (in*  German,  Memd);  a  large 

ancients  f^gcflum,  and  was  used  by  them  river  of  Lithuania,  which  rises  in  the  ^m- 

to  decorate  a  great  variety  of  things,  and  sian  province  of  Grodno,  near  Slonim, 

more  especially  canddabrtL,     It  was  prac-  and  divides,  eight  miles  below  Tilsit,  into 

tised  by  the  jewellers  and  soldsmiths,  and  two  branches,  called  the  Russ  and  the 

flourii^ed  chiefly,  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Mw  CHlgty  which  fonn  the  Tilsit  plain, 

— See  Duch^ne's  Essai  sur  les  JSfUUe$  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  empty  into 

(Paris,  1826,  widi  plates).  the  Curische-Hafi:    The  Tilsit  plain  suf- 

NixMCKwicz,  Julius  Undnus ;  one  of  fered  severely  firom  an  inundation  in  1829, 
the  most  distinguished  living  Polish  liter-  by  which  the  river  dikes  were  much  in- 
ati,  whose  works  have  been  admitted  into  jured.  The  Niemen  ie  navigable  in  sum- 
the  collection  of  Polish  classics  published  mer,  and  facilitates  the  commerce  of  Me- 
by  count  Mostowski,^  and  who  has  also  mel  and  Kdnigsbeig.  The  meeting  of 
attained  celebrit^^  by  the  active  part  he  has  Napoleon  with  the  emperor  Alexajoder 
taken  in  the  affeirs  of  Poland.  As  nuncio  ana  Frederic  William,  king  of  Pruana, 
of  Lithuania,  he  distinguished  himself  in  which  took  place  on  a  raft  in  this  river,  in 
die  diets  of  1788—1792.  (See  Poland.)  1807,  gives  it  a  historical  celebrity. 
In  1794,  he  wad  one  of  Kosciusko's  (q.  v.j  Nixmstxr,  Augustus  Hermann,  a  Ger- 
alds, was  made  prisoner  with  him,  ana  man  theologian,  and  miscelkineous  writer^ 
carried  to  St  Petend}ui|^,  where  he  re-  was  boin  Siept  1, 1754,  at  Halle,  where  he 
mained  until  the  accesaon  of  Paul,  who  studied  theology.  In  1780,  he  was  an- 
set  him  and  his  companion  at  liberty.  He  pointed  vrxfftuor  eiiraardkunrw§  of  theol- 
then  accompanied  Kosciusko  to  the  U.  ocy  in  tne  university  of  his  native  city;  in 
Stales,  where  they  both  remained  during  ]7o4,  profissor  ordxnamuy  and  inspector 
some  years.  Neither  of  them  would  con-  of  the  royal  p<BdagogyuM.  He  received  a 
sent  to  take  part  in  the  afiOuis  of  Poland  number  of  appoimments,  which  gradually 
while  under  Napoleon ;   but,  after  the  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  activity ;  and,  in 
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1806,  he  WM  made  member  of  the  eecatee  Munjm  Fuk  (ou  ▼.)  reached  the  faankB  of 
of  the  kingdom  <tf  Weatphalia,  chancelloTi  the  Niger,  at  Sj^  in  the  kingdom  of 
and  rector  perpehau  of  the  univenity.  In  Bambam  (July  3S^  1796),  and  determined 
1813,  the  univenity  was  abolished  by  Na-  the  direction  of  ita  course  to  be  eastward, 
poleon;  but,  ^en  the  Prussian  govern-  and  not  to  the  west,  as  had  been  com- 
ment restored  it  he  was  reappointeiL  He  monly  supposed.  He  traced  its  oourae 
soon  laid  down  this  office,  but  occupied  upvnud  to  Bammakoo^  and  downward  to 
several  other  places  connected  with  edu-  SiUa.  On  his  second  expedition  (1805),  he 
cation.  Besides  a  number  of  sermons,  embaikedatSansandingyWiththeintsntioii 
treatises  and  translations,  he  has  published  of  descending  the  river  to  its  moudi ;  but, 
the  following  works,  all  in  German :  on  reaching  Boussa,  was  attacked  by  the 
Characterisdcs  of  the  BtUe;  Philotas,  or  natives,  and  killed.  It  was  thus  ascer- 
Consolations  for  the  Suffenng  and  the  tained  that  the  Niger  rises  in  the  western 
Friends  of  the  Sufiering  ;  Timotheus,  for  part  of  Africa  (l<r— 13^  N.  laL),  near  the 
the  Awakening  and  Promotion  of  Pie^  in  sources  of  the  Senegal,  and,  afier  an  east- 
thinking  Christians ;  Popular  and  Practi-  erly  course  of  several  hundred  miles, 
cal  Theology;  Letters  to  Christian  Teach-  runs  in  a  soutberly  direction.  Different 
ers  of  Religion ;  Teacher's  Manual  (Halle,  opinions  were  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
1802);  Views  of  German  School  Instruc-  termination.  Some  supposed  it  to  flow 
tiou,  and  its  History  in  the  eighteenth  into  the  Nile ;  others,  mto  a  great  cenlnl 
Centuiy  (Halle,  1801} ;  Principles  of  Ed-  lake :  some  mamtained  chat  it  was  lost  In 
ucation  and  Instruction  for  Parents,  Tu-  the  sands ;  and  others,  that  it  emptied  into 
tors  and  Teachers  (7th  ed.,  1819, 3  vols.);  the  gulf  of  Gknnea,  or  that  the  Coom, 
Original  Passages  of  Greek  and  Roman  fiuther  to  the  soutib,  was  its  mouth.  Mu- 
Classics  on  the  Theoiy  of  Education  merous  attempts  were  made,  by  the  Brit- 
(Halie  and  Berlin,  1813) ;  the  Book  of  ish  government,  to  resolve  the  questimi, 
Religion,  and  Hynms  for  higher  Schools ;  but  with  little  success,  until  the  expedition 
Leisure  Hours  during  the  War ;  Religious  of  1821,  under  Denham  and  Clappeiton. 
Poems  (Halle  and  Berlin,  1814}.  In  1820,  (q.vO  They  discovered  lake  Tchad  (Ion. 
he  made  a  journey  to  Englana,  which  he  15°  £.),  and,  on  visiting  Soccatoo  (6^  W 
has  described  in  his  Obsemtions  in  Trav-  E.),  found  that  the  Niger  there  flowed  to 
ellinff  (1822,  2  vols.).  The  third  and  the  south,  under  the  name  of  the  Quona. 
fourm  volumes  describe  a  former  journey  Its  termination,  however,  was  yet  unde- 
to  Holland  and  France.  April  18, 1827,  termined.  In  1825^  Clappeiton  again  set 
the  university  of  Halle  celebrated  the  fifli-  out  on  a  tour  of  discovery,  and  crossed 
eth  anniversaiy  of  his  reception  of  the  de-  the  Niger  at  Boussa.  On  this  expedition, 
me  of  master  of  arts ;  and  the  king,  on  he  was  accompanied  by  bis  servant,Rich- 
mat  day,  presented  the  university  with  ard  Lander  (q.  v.),  who,  after  the  death  of 
40,000  Prussian  dollan  for  the  erection  of  his  master,  attempt  to  descend  the  Nl- 
a  buildinff,  for  which  Niemeyer  had  peti-  ger  fiom  Fundah,  but  was  preventedbjr 
tioned.  He  died  at  Halle  in  1828.  the  jealousy  of  the  government.  In  1890, 
NisRENSTEiNBR,  or  NiE&STEiiTER ;  a  Richaid  Lander  set  out  from  Badagrjr. 
Rhenish  wine,  which  grows  near  Nieren-  with  his  brother  John,  for  the  purpoee  or 
stein,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  foUowinff  down  die  course  of  me  river  to 
Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Darmstadt,  its  mourn.  They  reached  the  river  at 
three  leagues  S.S.E.  of  Mayence.  It  has  Boussa,  fiiom  thence  ascended  to  Youri 
2080  inhabitants.  (See  RhmiA.  Wines.)  and  the  Cubbie,  which  comes  fiiom  Soo- 
NisvRE.  (See  b^jfarbnenL)  catoo.  They  tiien  descended  the  river, 
NiFLHsnf.  (Qee  J^ofihem  Mfihology.)  which  flows  neariy  south  fixim  Boussa, 
NioEa;  a  larse  river  of  the  central  part  and  which,  after  receiving  the  Shaiy, 
of  Aflica,  whicn  has  been  rendered  cele-  expands  into  a  laige  lake,  and  thence 
brated  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  its  empties^  by  several  amis,  into  the  Bight 
course  and  termination,  and  the  various  of  ^nin.  The  mouth  by  which  tiiey 
theories  which  have  been  formed  relative  reached  the  sea,  is  laid  down  on  the  miaps 
to  them.  Notwithstanding  die  opinion  of  as  the  river  Nun.  Thus  from  Park^  fint 
some  writers,  that  the  Niger  of  me  mod-  P^^  '^  1805,  Its  course  is  traced  for 
ems  vras  known  to  Ptolemy,  and  even  to  2000  miles,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
Herodotus^  it  appean  evident  that  nothing  is  navigable  for  steam-boi^  through  a 
was  known,  by  the  ancients,  of  the  cen-  rich  and  populous  countiy,  the  iiiliab- 
tral  region  of  Afiica,  and  that  the  streams  itants  of  which  have  made  considerable 
refened  to  by  those  authora  were  in  the  progress  in  civilization.  The  river,  in  the 
more  noithem  pads  of  that  continent  upper  part  of  iCi  eoune,  is  known  tt>  the 
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natifeB  as  the  Joliba ;  in  the  lower,  as  the  highest  interest — In   mythology,   Ni^t 

Quorra;  the  name  JV^r  was  erroneously  (LAtin, nor;    Greek,  v(4)  is  daughter  of 

afiplied  to  it  by  the  ISuropeans,  on  Uie  Chaos,  and  sister  to  Ereous,  by  whom  she 

fluppoeition  that  it  was  the  river  spoken  became  the  mother  of  Day  and  Ether, 

oi  by  Ptolemy.    The  Journal  of  the  Lan-  Every  thing  unknown,  dark,  horrid  and 

den  is  announced  (in  3  vols.),  but  has  not  awful,  belongs  to  her  proeeny, — Death, 

yet  appeared.  Sleep,  Dreams,  Sickness  and  Plague,  Dis- 

NiQHT.  (For  the  division  of  the  34  cord,  War,  Murder,  Deceit,  &c.  The 
hours  into  day  and  night,  see  Dmf.)  As  Hesperides,  also,  were  called  her  daugh- 
a  telluric  phenomenon,  night  is  of  the  ters.  According  to  the  Orphic  poems^ 
greatest  interest  The  sleep  which  it  she  was  also  the  goddess  of  love.  Mod- 
brings  to  most  organic  creatures ;  the  life  em  mythology  represents  her  as  mounted 
to  which  others  awake  with  it ;  the  in-  on  a  chariot,  and  covered  with  a  veil  be- 
creaseof  feverish  symptoms  on  its  arrival;  spangled  with  stars.  Occasionally  two 
and  many  other*^  phenomena,  are  of  the  children  are  depicted  as  held  under  her 

arms ;  the  one  black,  representing  the  prin- 

*  One  of  the  mott  interesting  of  these  is  the  ciple  of  death ;  the  other  white,  to  indicate 

prcatercleaniess  with  Which  distant  sounds  are  the  innocence  and  refreshing  nature  of  sleep. 

S£^  StiJS^,  S^hX'dSirS  SoHH,  of  the  modern  artisS  have  depict^ 

their  vicinity,  was  commonly  ascribed  to  the  re-  her  as  a  woman  Veiled  in  moummff  habih- 

pose  of  animated  beings.    When  Humboldt  first  ments,  crowned  with  poppies,  and  borne 

Beard  the  noise  of  the  mat  cataracts  of  the  On-  on  a  chariot  drawn  oy  bats  and  owls, 

■oco,  in  the  plain  wUcE  surrounds  the  Mission  of  Q^e  of  the  finest  representations  of  Night 

the  Apores,  ms  attention  was  particularly  directed  •       .    _      i*  />    r  ni'^i.  1 1 

to  this^uriius  fact,  and  ho  wL  of  opinion  that  the  ^^  l»88-relief  of  ThorwaWsen :  a  corre- 

Boise  was  ttn«c  times  louder  ai  nignt  tlian  during  Spending  piece  represents  Day.    It  IS  one 

the  day.    As  the  humnung  of  insects  was  much  of  the  loveliest  and  happiest  productions 

craater  at  nifi;fat  than  during  the  dav,  and  as  the  of  that  great  artisL 

fipeeze  whicE  might  have  agitate^  the  leaves  of         NiGHT-BLIwnNESS  :  a  disease  in  which 

the  trees  never  rose  UU  after  sunset,  Uns  eminent  v  *^*"°*  j.i.*i:iwi^*oo  ,  «  "'^"f^  »"  ttuivm 

intveUcr  was  compeUed  to  seek  for  another  cause  ™e  eyes  requae  the  fuU  light  of  day  to 

of  the  phenomenon.    In  a  hot  day,  when  warm  see.     Persons  afflicted  with  this  disease 

eurrents  of  air  ascend  firom  the  heated  ground,  and  cannot  see  at  all,  or  see  very  imperfectly, 

mix  with  the  cold  air  above,  of  a  different  dtpsity^  by    candle-light,    or    moon-light      The 

the  transparency  of  the  air  is  so  much  affected,  J;^ j;«„i  ^^^Jr^F^ui^  .i:<i^.<.»  ;<>  ° >,_-»- 

chat  eveiyobieci  seen  thixnigh  it  appears  to  be  ill  '"eajcal  nam®  <>'  "us  disease  is  hemerahpm 
motion,  just  as  when  we  \o3l  at  any  object  over  (from  hftipa,  day,  and  inru/ioi,  to  see.)  He- 
afire  or  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  air  is,  there-  ber  says  it  is  very  common  in  India. — 
fore,  during  the  day,  a  mixed  medium,  in  which  JS^ctoUfpia  (from  wL  night,  and  inrofiat,  to 
the  sounds  are  reflected  and  scattered  m  pessmg  ^y  ^  HinMm  in  whirh  thn  nntipnt  rrmi 
thipacfa  streams  of  air  of  different  densiUn,  as  in  v  >  *  a'wase  m  mncn  we  paueni  sees 
iS^^eA^iTv^^^^cBkaUhy.  little  or  nothing  by  day-hght,  but  sees  bet- 
drogen.  At  midnight,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  ter  than  Others  in  the  dark,  is  sometimes 
air  IS  transparent,  and  of  uniform  density,  as  may  improperly  called  nighi-hlindnesi, 
^•^_^y^^^]i9ney  wad  number  of  the  aian,  NioHT-BLOOMING  CereuS.  (See  Coc- 
the  slighlest  sound  reaches  the  ear  without  mt^-  j^  »  ^ 

raption.    M.  Chladni  has  illustrated  the  effect  of  ^^ji  „         ,  .      ,        ^.       .  > 

mued  medium  by  an  elegant  experiment  of  easy         JNiGHT-HAWK(C€WnmtifgW.«ltmccmi«). 

repetition.    If  we  pour  sparkling  Champagne  into  The  night-hawk,  which  is  also  called  a  bat 

a  tall  glass  till  it  is  half  full,  the  glass  cannot  be  iq  some  of  the  Southern  States,  is  univer- 

made  toringbyastrokeupon  its  edge,  but  admits  g^lly  known  in  the  U.  States.     It  com- 

SiuLt^«tL'l^^^  monlyaprK.a«  in  Pemi^^lvania  about  tl,6 

while  the  wine  is  fiUed  with  air-bubbles.    But  as  latter  end  of  Apnl,  and  is  to  be  seen 

the  effervescence  subsides,  the  sound  becomes  towards  evening,  in  pursuit  of  its  preyi 

dearer  and  clearer,  tiU,  at  last,  the  glass  rings  ai  which  consists  of  beetles  and  other  larae 

dmdenod  as  before.    The  same  experiment  may  ™®  middle  of  May.     She  makes  no  nest, 

be  made  with  effervescing  malt  liquors,  and  with  depoflitinff  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 

sifll  more  effect  by  potting  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  a  though  always  in  a  dry  situation.    The 

little  wool  or  tow  into  a  tumBler  of  water.    The  gggs  are  usually  two  in  number,  rather 

caote  ofthe  result  obtained  by  M.  Cmadni  IS,  that  ^ctL^^  ^^^^lu/^ui^h-  «»  k#«»Ii  ^wtAa   /»f  • 

the  glass  and  the  contained  liquid,  in  oidcrto'give  5!>'«°§  ?9"»^K  thick  at  both  ends,  of  a 

a  nSScal  tone,  must  vibrateragJilariy  in  uiSmui  dirty  bluish-wbite,  marked  vnth  numeroui 

as  a  system ;  and  if  any  considerable  part  of  a  blotches  of  dark  olive-brown.     Like  the 

system  is  unsusceptible  of  recular  vibration,  the  goat-sucker  of  Europe,  the  night-hawk 

S^JirkS^^SigS?^^  alwavssitelengthw« 

JM^  tlM  plienomeSon  ^DfdUtant  sounds  being  ^^»«^°  J*.  ^?^*^«^^  ^^  ^^  ***   '*• 

more  distinctly  heard  during  the  nigfat..  Other   buds.      When    mcubaQon    oom- 

Toi»  n.  35 
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mencea^  the  male  keeps  a  vigilant  watch  ner  gravely  relates  dial  two,  kept  at  Ratig- 

around.    When  the  younff  are  first  hatch-  boo,  spent  whole  nights  in  discoursing  oa 

edy  Uiey  are  covered  wim  a  down  of  a  politics ;  and  Pliny  states  that  Germamcus 

pale-brownish  color.    The  night-hawk  is  and  Drusus  educated  one  so  perfectly,  that 

a  bird  of  strong  and  vigorous  flight,  and  it  deUvered  speeches  both  in  Latin  and 

gireat  expanse  of  wing.    It  often  visits  our  Greek.    The  proper  food  for  nightingales 

cites,  dartinff  and  uttering  its  peculiar  is  spidera,  wood-lice,  ant-eggs,  flies  and 

squeak  over  me  streets  at  a  great  height,  worms.    They  are  subject  to  various  dis- 

diving  down  perpendicularlv,andproduc-  eases,  for  which,  accordiog  to  some  bird 

ing  a  hollow  sound,  which  has  been  aptly  fiuiciers,  the  best  antidote- or  preventive  is, 

compared  to  blowing  strongly  into  the  to  give  a  black  spider,  every  day  for  six 

bung-hole  of  an  empty  hogshead.    Wh«i  days,  in  the  month  of  March, 
the  weather  is  wet  and  gloomy/  these       Kibhtmarx.    (See  hicubua,) 
birds  are  to  be  seen  abroad  at  all  times  of        Nightshade  (soianum  nigrvm) ;  a  com- 

.  the  day,  though  their  usual  time  of  ap-  mon  weed  in  waste  places,  both  through- 
pearance  is  from  two  hours  before  sunset  out  Europe  and  the  U.  States.  The  stem 
till  dark.  When  wounded,  they  attempt  is  eight  or  ten  inches  high^  and  is  fur- 
to  intimidate  by  opening  their  mouth  to  nished  with  oval  and  more  or  less  angukur 
its  utmost  stretch,  throwing  the  head  for-  leavea  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  scat- 
waids,  uttering  a  kind  of  guttural,  whiz-  tered  here  and  there  upon  the  branches^ 
zin|^  noise,  and  striking  violently  with  in  bunches  of  ^ve  or  six,  and  are  suc- 
their  wings.  They  begin  to  so  south  ceeded  by  small  black  berries.  It  pos- 
aJ^ut  the  middle  of  August,  and,  by  the  sesses  narcotic  properties,  tfaouffh  not  so 
middle  of  September,  few  are  to  be  seen  dangerous  as  was  once  supposed,  and  was 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  ni^ht-hawk  is  9i  formeriy  much  employed  in  medicine,  but 
inches  in  lengtl^,  and  ^  m  extent ;  the  at  present  ia  only  used  fbr  external  appli* 

'  upper  parts  are  of  a  very  deep  blackish-  cations.  The  bitter-sweet  {&  dukamam) 
brown,  thickly  sprinkled'  with  minute  is  also  sometimes  called  tUghtakadt,  Thia 
spots,  and  streaks  of  a  pale  cream  color,  is  a  European  plant,  and  is  also  conunon 
on  the  back  and  head.  The  tail  is  some-  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  even 
what  shorter  than  the  wings  when  shut,  at  a  distanoe  fit>m  habitations.  The  stem 
and  is  foriied ;  the  mouth  is  lar^jje,  and  has  is  woodv,  and  clivides  at  base  into  several 
no  brisdes  about  it.  The  night-hawk  long,  nexuous  branchesi  which  twine 
bears  some  resembrance  to  the  two  other  round  and  support  themselves  upon  the 
species  of  caprunti^giM  which  are  found  surrounding  plants.  The  leaves  are,  some 
in  the  U.  States— the  chuck-wills-widow  of  them,  oval-lanceolate  and  entire,  and 
and  whip-poor-wiH  (q.  v.)  (See  Wilson^  others  with  two  lateral  lobes  at  the  basSk 
OmUhoL,  V,  p.  65.)  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
NioHTiNeALE(iiiotactQa/ti»ctmo].  This  preceding^  of  a  fine  violet  color,  and  are 
amall  bird,  which  is  eo  celebratea  for  its  disposed  m  oprymbs  along  the  branches, 
vocal'powera,  has  but  little  to  recommend  The  fruit  consists  of  ovoidy  bright  red  ber- 
it  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  The  up-  ries,  which,  for  a  lonir  time,  were  sup- 
per pait  of  its  body  is  of  a  rusty  brown,  posed  poisonous :  lately,  however,  thej 
tinged  vdth  olive;  me  under  parts  are  of  a  have  been  administered  to  various  em- 
pale ash  color,  almost  white  at  the  throat  mals,  in  large  quantities,  without  produc- 
and  belly.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  ing  any  deleterious  eSecta.  The  deadlv- 
length.  The  nightingale  is  a  bird  of  pas-  niffhtshade  {abropa  htUadonna)  is,  on  the 
sage,  appearing  m  Europe  about  the  be-  other  liand,  a  aangerous  plant,  and  fiie- 
gimung  of  April,  and  leavinj^  it  early  in  quently  produces  fatal  effects  in  the  East- 
tbe  autumn.  It  is  solitary  m  its  habits,  em  comment,  where  it  grows  abundantly 
never  associating  in  flocks,  like  most  of  in  waste  plaoesL  Fortunately,  it  has  not 
the  smaller  birds.  The  female  builds  in  hitherto  been  naturalized  in  the  U.  States, 
low  bushes  or  hedges,  near  water,  and  The  stem  is  about  three  feet  hiph,  a  little 
lays  from  four  to  five  olive-green  eggs,  hairy,  herbaceous  and  6ranclung.  The 
This  bird  perhaps  owes  spme  of  its  flime  leaves  are  laroe,  oval,  acute,  and  softlv 
to  the  circamamae  «f  k»  Itnginf  during  pubescent.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  belf- 
the  evening  and  night,  wheti  every,  sound  shaped,  and  of  a  duU  puifile  color.  They 
is  heard  to  adventage,  and  iias  a  powerful  aie  succeeded  by  Uack  berries,  wlnoh  ave 
eS&ct  on  the  imagination.  But h-iaaocto  jb  jswoh  die  mom  dangerous,  as  tfieir 
its  power  of  song  alone  that  this  i)ird  is  taste  m  eweetish  and  ivter  ^ 
indebted  for  its  celebrity ;  wonderful  sto-  The  extract,  disnlved  in  water 
riea  are  told  of  its  orstoncal  talents.    Ges*    plied  to  the  eye^poaseeseellie  — 
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propertj  of  dilating  the  pupil,  and  is,  in  with  the  Barbary  states,  Egypt,  and  Nu- 
consequence,  empmyed  in  surgical  opera-  bia,  by  Moorish  merchants,  in  caravans. 
tions  fer  that  purpose.  The  pmnt  belones  Slaves,  ivory,  gum,  ostrich  feathers,  &c., 
to  the  toUmaeeOj  the  same  natural  family  are  the  most  considerable  articles  of  ex- 
vith  the  pfeceding.  port.  The  discovery'  of  a  great  navigable 
NioRUTB.  (See  TUamumJ)  fiver,  running  through  the  heart  of  the 
NieaiTiA,  So  doan,  or  TAKROtnt ;  a  gen-  cou ntry,  and  accessible  to  Europeans  from 
enl  name  fe  the  inteiior  parts  of  Africa,  the  sea,  must  have  a  most  important  in- 
some  poititas  of  which  are  yet  unknown,  fluence  on  the  condition  of  this  countiy. 
and  some  have  been  only  recently  ex-  Park,  Clapperton  and  Caill^  have  fur- 

flored  by  Clapperton,  Gallic,  Lander,  &c.  nished  us  with  nearly  all  the  information 

t  contains  a  great  number  of  kingdoms,  which  we  possess  concerning  these  re- 

or  countries,  among  which  are  Bambarra,  gions,  which  were  but  indistinctly  known 

T^buctoo  and  Konff  on  the  west ;  Hous-  to  the  ancients  under  the  general  name  of 

n,  Boigou,  Yarriba,  Nyffe,  Funda,  Bour-  Ethiopia.     The  Journal  of  the  Landers 

sou,  Mandaia,  Begharmi  and  Kanem  in  (now  m  press)  will  give  some  further  mate- 

ihe  centre  ;   Beigoo,  Darfur,  Kordofan,  rials  relating  to  the  south-western  part 

DcNDga,  and  the  country  of  the  ShiUboks,  Nihil  Album  ;  a  name  formerly  given 

to  the  east    It  lies  fcletween  6^  and  17°  to  the  white  oxide  of  zinc 

N.  lat,  and  8^  W.  and  33P  E.  Ion.    It  is  Nile  ;  a  larae  river  of  Africa,  which 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Sahara,  on  the  flows  through  Nubia  and  Egypt    Below 

east  by  Nubia,  on  the  south  by  the  Moun-  Cairo,  where  it  is  1000  yards  wide,  it  di- 

tainsof  the  Moon  and  Lower  Guinea,  and  vides  into   two   main   branches,  which 

on  tliewest  by  Senegambia.    As  thus  de-  again  separate  intd  several  arms,  the  ex- 

flcribed,  it  is  about  £KH)  miles  from  west  treme  eastern  and  western  of  which  give  to 

to  east,  500  fit>m  north  to  south,  with  a  the  lower  part  of  Egypt  the  form  of  a  delta, 

superficial  area  of  1,250,000.    It  contains  (q.  v.)  :  There  were  anciently  reckoned 

some  loffy  mountains ;  some  of  the  sum-  seven   principal   mouths   by   which   its 

mits  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  being  waters  were  poured  into  the  Meditena- 

covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  the  Kong  nean ;  only  those  of  Damietta  and  Rosetta 

range  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  are  at  present  navigable ;  the  others  have 

eountTY.     In  the  centre  is  lake  Tchad,  been  choked  up.     The  sources  of  the 

into  which  the  Yeou  and  the  Shary,  two  Nile  have  never  been  accurately  deter- 

krge  rivers  fh>m  the  south-west^  empty  mined.    Afnong  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

themselves ;  the  north-eastern  borders  of  this  river  excited  the  greatest  interest ; 

the  lake  have  not  been  examined.    The  from  its  being  the  largest  knovm  to  them, 

Niger  (q.  v.)  rises  in  the  western  part  of  firom  its  inundation,  of  which  they  bad  no 

Nigritia,  and,   after  an  easteriv   course,  other  examples,  and  were  ignorant  of  the 

flows   south   into   the  gulf  of  Guinea,  cause,  and  rrom  its  unknown  origin.    The 

During  eight  or  nine  months,  the  heat  is  name  AUe,  accordinj^  to  Spineto  [Lee- 

very  great     In  the  rainy  season  (from  tures    on  Hierogb/flncs),  is  Greek ;   the 

June  to  September),  the  country  is  cover-  Egyptians  caBiinyi^  it  merely  laro,  which 

ed  with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  means  river.    The  true  Nile  is  formed  by 

soil,  in  fleneral,  is  fertile,  prcraucing  maize,  the  confluence  of  the  Bahr-d^biad  (white 

rice,  miUet,  cotton,  hem^  melons,  indigo,  river)  and  the  Bakr-d-^rrtk  (blue  river),  in 

datM^  the  ^roo,  or  Soudan  tiut,   £c.  lat  15°  40^  N.     The  former,  rising  in 

The  gigantic  baobab,  the  butter-tree,  va-  Abyssinia,  to  the  south-west  of  lake  Deni- 

nous  resinous  trees,  &c.,  are  fimnd  in  bea,  comes  from  the  south-east,  and  was 

the  forests.    Camels,  dromedaries,  asses,  considered  by  Bruce  as  the  Nile.    The 

horses,  sheep,  goats  and   homed  cattle  latter,  however,  which  comes  from  the 

are  numerous.    Lions^  leopards,  hyaenas,  south-west,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the 

wolves,  jackals^  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  brings  down  the 

vuaiies,   moidteys,   crocodiles,   &c.,  are  greatest  mass  of  water,  and  is  considered 

Snind  in  the  woods  or  rivers.    A  great  by  Cailhaud  as  the  true  Nile.    (See  Mt- 

portion  of  the  Country  being  populous,  we  rot.)    This  is  a  mere  dispute  about  words, 

may  suppose  it  to  contain  about  20,000,000  In  kt  XT  40^,  it  reedves  the  Tacazze 

inhabitantB.    They  are  more  advanced  in  from  the  east,  enters  Egypt  in  24^  fbllow- 

civilization  than  the  nwt>es  of  the  coast,  ing  nearly  a  northern  course,  and  below 

to  whom  our  knowledge  has,  till  lately,  Caho  (30°  l&  N.)  divides  into  the  two 

been  principally  confined.    The]^  exer*  main  arms  above-meiitioned,  the  Damiet- 

cise  some  or  the  mechanical  arts  with  skill,  ta,  or  the  eastern,  and  the  Rosetta,  or 

and  an  important  commerce  is  carried  on  western  branch.    The  distance  firom  the 
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conflueQoe  of  its  two  head  branches  to  long^  90  feet  tnoad  and  18  deep,  ia  a  mag- 
the  sea  is  about  1500  miles ;  fh>m  its  nificent  work*  Among  the  animals  wmi 
hiffhest'  sources,  probably  not  &r  fiom  which  the  Nile  aboun<m,  the  most  remark- 
2^)0  milesL  (See  Bivers.)  The  cataracts  able  are  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopota- 
8o  much  celebrated  by  die  ancients,  mod-  mus.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  mythok>- 
em  discoveries  have  shown  to  be  insig-  sy,  the  Nile  was  revered  as  the  tutelary 
nificant ;  they  appear  to  be  hardly  any  deity  of  the  country.  The  Greeks  make 
thing  more  than  what  we  call,  in  this  him  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa,  or 
country,  reqnda.  In  Upper  Kgypt,  it  is  of  Oceanus'and  Tethys.  Memphis  is 
confined  between  two  ranges  or  moun-  said  to  have  been  his  daughter.  When 
tains,  which  leave  only  a  narrow  strip  the  waters  began  to  rise,  the  inhalntants 
each  side  of  the  river.  Near  Cairo,  the  celebrated  the  festivals  called  JViZoo,  sac- 
river  valley  widens,  and  the  level  nature  rificed  a  black  bull  to  him,  strewed  lotus 
of  the  country  below  allows  it  to  spread  flowers  on  the  water,  &c  In  the  citv  of 
itself  over  a  wide  plain.  The  seven  Nilopolis,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him. 
mouths  were  called,  by  the  ancients,  the  His  attributes  are  the  crocodile,  the  sphinx, 
Canovusy  the  most  western  (probably  to  the  hippopotamus  and  the  dolphin.  The 
lake  jSdko  or  Mareotis),  the  BoUntic  (the  -  Nile  has  been  pereonified  in  several  statues, 
Rosetta  branch!  the  SAermUic  (probably  particularly  in  a  veiy  noble  one  of  black 
terminating  in  lake  Bourlos),  the  PhatnU-  marble,  now  in  the  Vatican.  He  is  d^ 
ic  or  Bwxiic  (now  the  Daniietta  branch),  tinguisbed  by  his  huge  cornucopia,  by 
the  Taniticj  the  Mtndesianj  and  the  Pdu-  the  sphinx  couched  under  him,  and  l^ 
${ac  (the  most  easterly),  which  entered  the  sixteen  little  children  playing  around 
the  sea  at  different  points  of  what  is  now  him.  By  the  sixteen  chiloren  are  under- 
take Mewzaleh.  >  In  Upper  and  Middle  stood  the  several  risings  of  the  river  every 
Elgypt,  there  are  great  numben  of  canals  vear,  as  far  as  to  sixteen  cubits.  The 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  serve  black  marble  is  said  to  be  in  alluaon  to 
to  irrigate  the  country :  the  principal,  the  Nile's  coming  from  Ethiopia.  The 
called  the  canal  <if  Jaseph,  communicates  water  flows  down  from  under  his  robe, 
with  lake  Moeris.  (q.  v.)  The  inunda-  which  conceals  his  urn,  to  denote  that  the 
tions  of  the  Nile  are  owing  to  periodical  head  of  this  river  was  impenetrable.  In 
rains,  which  fall  to  the  south  or  the  17th  some  modem  statues,  the  nead  of  the  fig- 
degree.  They  begin  in  March,  but  have  ure  is  quite  hidden  under  his  robe  for  the 
no  effect  upon  the  river  until  three  months  same  reason.  An  instrument,  called  a 
later.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  it  begins  mZomder,  was  constructed  by  the  ancient 
to  rise,  and  continues  rising  at  the  rate  of  Egyptians,  consisting  of  a  rod  or  pillar, 
about  four  inches  a  day,  until  the  end  of  marked  with  the  necessary  divisions, 
September,  when  it  foils  for  about  the  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
same  period  of  time.  Herodotus  informs  portiooate  increases  of  the  fl(H>d  of  the 
us  that,  in  bis  time,  a  rise  of  16  cubits  Nile.  It  is  said  by  several  Arabian  writers 
was  sufficient  to  water  the  country :  at  to  have  been  first  set  up  by  Joseph  during 
present,  22  cubits  are  considered  a  good  his  regency  in  Egypt  The  measure  of  it 
rise.  A  rise  of  26  cubits,  in  1829,  destroy-  was  sixteen  cubits, 
ed  a  great  many  villages,  with  their  in-  Nilometer.  (SeeJVtie.| 
habitants.  The  lower  port  of  Egypt  has,  Nimbus,  or  Glort  ;  the  nalo,  or  coUeo- 
therefbre,  been  very  much  raised  nnce  tion  of  rays  surrounding,  in  ancient  times, 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  by  the  accumu-  the  heads  of  certain  deities,  kings  and 
latcd  de[K>8its  of  riph  slime  brought  down  emperors,  and,  nnce  the  establinAiment  of 
by  the  river.  (See  EgypL)  This  mud,  Christianity,  the  heads  of  Christ  and  the 
which  is  composed  principally  of  argiUa-  saints.  Some  have  attributed  the  oiiriD 
ceous  earth  and  corbouate  of  lime,  serves  of  the  custom  to  the  practice,  in  the  ao- 
to  fertilize  the  overflowed  lands,  and  is  mantriumphs,ofplacinga  common  round 
used  for  manure  for  such  places  as  are  shield  over  the  iiead  of  the  triumphant 
not  sufficientiy  saturated  by  the  river:  it  leader,  and  have  supposed  that  the  cover- 
is  also  formed  into  bricks,  and  various  ings  which  protected  the  heads  (Mf  the 
v^essels  for  domestic  use,  &c.  The  pres-  statues  of  the  gods  from  filth  and  du8^ 
ent  pacha  (see  MohamnUd  JRx)  has  open-  were  called  by  the  same  name,  and  that 
ed  many  of  the  old  canals,  which  had  these  ravs  were  at  first  added  fi>r  oma- 
been  closed  for  centuries,  and  dug  new  ment,  whence  sprung  aflerwards  the  real 
ones :  among  the  latter,  the  canal  of  Mah-  halo,  or  glory.  But  it  is  probable,  from 
mooil,  connecting  the  harbor  of  Alexan-  the  numerous  le^nds  in  which  holy 
dria  with  the  Nile,  near  Fouah,  48  miles  children  aro  descnbed  with  gloriesi  that 
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tfaey  owe  their  origin  to  an  ancient  Orient-  colony,  and  waa  afterwards,  for  about  500 

al  aymboL — Mmbui  is  the  Latin  for  dowL  years,  in  the  poasesaion  of  the  Romans. 

(See  Claud!*.)  In  the  sixteenth   centuiy,  it  became  a 

NmeuEir  (anciendv  ^ovicmofus) ;  a  strong  hold  of  Calvinisin  (see  Huguenots'^ 

Strong   city   in   the   Dutch  province  of  and  suffered  much  during  the  civil  wars. 

Guelderiand,  delightfully  situated  on   a  In  1815  (see  Ihmce),  it  was  the  scene  of 

steep  hill,  reaching  down  to  the  Waal;  reli^ous  violence  in  consequence  of  the 

lat.5P5r  N.;  Ion.  33^46^  E.;  popula-  reactton   of  that   period.     See   Miliin's 

tion,  13,325.    Most  of  the  streets  are  nar-  Vo/ydgt  dans  Us  DipcOiemmis  du  Midi; 

row  and  daiic.    The  principal  of  the  nine  Menard's  Htatoire  dee  AnJUqviiUs  de  MnuM 

churches  is  a  handsome  building.    On  a  (1822). 

height  near  the  river  are  seen  the  ruins  Nihrod  ;  a  valiant  warrior,  who,  ac- 

of  an  old  tower,  said  to  have-  been  built  cordine  to  the  Mosaic  account,  lived  before 

by  Chariemagne.     The  town-house  con-  2000  B.  C,  and  is  generally  supposed  to 

tains  a  rich  collection  of  Roman  antiqui-  have  been  the  finit  conqueror  who  substi- 

tiesL    The  Belvedere,  a  high  tower,  from  tuted  the  monarchical  yoke  fbr  the  patri- 

wfaich  there  is  a  most  extensive  view,  is  ^  archal  independency  of  the  nomadic  tribes, 

nearthe  beautiful  public  walk,  the  JTomsr-  Babylon  and   the  monarchy  of  Nimrod 

ftofdk.    The  pale  beer  (MM)  of  Nimegiien  were  founded  by  him,  and  enlaiged  by 

is  fiunous.     rfimeguen  is  celebrated  for  the  conquest  of  the  towns  (fortiiied  tribes) 

two  treaties  of  peace,^  concluded  in  1678,  of  Erech  (afterwards  Edessa),  Accad  (af- 

between  Spain,  France  and  Holland,  and,  terwards  Nisibis),  and  Calneh  (afterwards 

in  1679,  between  Qennany  and  Sweden.  Ctesiphon,  in  Mesopotamia).   Herder  calls 

NiMXS,  or  NisMBS  (A'emattftu) ;  a  city  him  the  builder  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and 

of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  considers  the  representation  of  him,  as  a 

the  Gard ;  lat  43^  50^  N. ;  loo.  4^  21'  £. :  powerful  hunter,  merely  a  figurative  des- 

350  miles  south-east  of  Paris ;  episcopal  iguation  of  the  tyranny  and  artifice  by 

oee,  and  the  seat  of  several  departmental  which  he  subjected  and  united  the  wild 

audiorities.    It  is  situated  in  a  delightful  nomadic   tribes. — Mmndy   in    Chaldaic 

pkdn,  and  is  surrounded  with  boulevards,  and  Arabic,  signifies  a  rtbd. 

which  occupy  the  place  of  the  former  for-  Nine  ;  used  by  the  English  poets  for 

t^cationa.     It  cimtains  some  handsome  the  Muses  (q.  v.),  on  account  of  their 

public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  number. 

pedms-de-justieej  an  hoqfHtal,  and  cathe-  Nineveh.    (SeeAlmw.) 

draL    The  public  walks  are  rnagnificent  Ninon  de  L'Enclos.    (See  L^Enclos.) 

The  population  is  39,068,  of  which  a  great  Ninth,  in  music ;  an  interval  contain- 

number  are  Galvinists.    The  inhabitants  ing  an  octave  and  a  tone ;  also  a  name 

are  principally  employed  in  manufactures,  given  to  the  chord,  consisting  of  a  com- 

chiefly  of  silk  and  cotton.  It  has  consider-  mon  chord,  with  the  eighth  acmnced  one 

able  commerce   in  wine,   oil,  ee^nces,  note. 

drugs,  dye-stufft,  &c-  Nimes^  next  to  Ninus  was,  according  to  an  uncertain 
Rome,  contains  the  greatest  number  of  tradition,  an  Assyrian  king,  the  successor 
monuments  if  Roman  grandeur:  among  of  Belus,  and  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tfaem  are  the  square  house  (maison  carrh),  querors  in  Asia.  He  extended  the  As- 
an  ancient  temple,  built  by  Adrian,  76  feet  ^rian  kingdom  to  the  borders  of  India, 
long,  36  broad,  and  42  high,  with  30  beau-  to  the  NUe  and  the  Tanus,  married  Semir- 
tifm  Corinthian  columns  (it  was  repaired  amis,  the  wife  of  Medon,  one  of  his  gen- 
by  Louis  XIV,  and  again  in  1820) ;  the  erals,  who  had  assisted  him,  by  Stratagem, 
amphitheatre,  a  noble  circus  of  the  Doric  in  the  conquest  of  Bact^^  the  capitaTdty 
Older,  the  walls  of  which,  composed  of  of  the  Bactrians,  and  bu3t  Nineveh,  the 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  united  with  capital  of  his  own  kin^om^  which,  ac- 
admirabltf'skillt  and  about  1200  foot  in  cordins  to  Niebuhr,  is  situated  on  the  east 
circumfeienee,  are  in  good  preservation ;  side  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul.  His 
the  beautifid  fbuntain  of  Diana,  with  its  son  was  Ninyas.  His  langdom  is  con- 
baths  and  trees ;  die  temple  of  Diana,  in  sidered  as  having  been  founded  between 
nuns ;  and  tbeancient  tower Magne, on  a  2080 and 2100 years  B.  G. 
hill  outside  of  the  dty,  the  original  desti-  Niobs,  daua^ter  of  Tantalus  (king  of 
nation  of  which  is-imk»own.  Very  fine  Lydia]  and  of  Dione,  or  Euiyanassa,  was 
mosaics  lutvU'lMien  found  here,  and  nu-  the  wife  of  Amphion,  who,  in  common 
iUBfOus  fiagments  of  ancient  buildings,  with  Zethus,  governed  Thebes,  which 
with  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions.  Nimes  they  had  built  According  to  the  com- 
l8  Buuiwaed  to  have  been  buih  by  a  Greek  mon  accounts,  she  had  mrea  aqpw  and 

^^  25* 
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aeren  daughters,  and,  proud  of  her  bloom-  archhecta  were  fbnd  of  decorating  the 
ing  ofGspring,  she  so  tar  forgot  herself  as  fronts  of  their  temples  in  such  a  manner, 
to  exalt  herself  above  Latona,  the  mother  The  suppositioq  is  corroborated  by  the  ex- 
of  only  two  children — Apollo  and  Diana ;  aminations  which  the  British  artist  him- 
and,  in  punishment  of  her  presumption,  self  made  of  the  single  statues.  Their 
she  had  to  wimess  the  destruction  of  her  heights,  diminishing  on  both  sides  so  as 
children  by  the  arrows  of  the  twin  dei-  to  rorm  the  aides  of  a  triangle ;  their  atti* 
ties.  Anguish  tod  despair  truisformed  tudes^  perfectly  adapted  to  such  a  sitiu- 
the  wretched  mother,  after  long  wander-  tion ;  all  of  them  pressing  towards  the 
ings,  into  a  stone,  which  was  shown  on  centre,'  formed  by  the  mother  as  the  high- 
mount  Sipylus,  in  the  kingdom  of  her  est  statue ;  and  then  the  remarkable 
father.  Amphion  and  Zethus  also  fell,  neglect,  and  even  intentionally  imperfect 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  ApoUo,  when,  workmanship  of  the  back  of  most  of  these 
fUU  of  wrath,  they  penetrated  into  the  statues,  which  evidently  shows  that  the 
sanctuary  of  the  god.  This  is  the  most  artist  had  thought  only  of  the  effect  pro- 
common  account  of  the  fate  of  Niobe,  in  duced  by  a  front  view  of  his  work,  des- 
the  circumstances  of  which  poets  fire-  tined  for  exhibition  on  a  wall ; — all  these 
quently  differ,  who  have  taken  this  stoiy  considerations  make  it  probable  that  this 
ror  a  subject  as  often  as  artists.  The  on-  ^  group  was  designed  for  such  an  archilec- 
ffin  of  the  fal)le  seems  to.  he  in  the  ancient  tural  embellishment  Cockerell  has  iUus- 
figure  of  speech,  by  which  it  was  said  of  trated  this  arrangement  by  a  aketcb, 
young  people  who  died  suddenly,  that  etched  by  himself  on  stone, 
they  had  been  struck  with  the  arrows  of  Nifhom.  (See  JopanJ) 
Apollo  or  Diana ;  and,  in  almost  all  Ian-  Nisbet,  Charles,  D.  D.,  first  preaideDt 
gua^es,  petrifaction  is  the  natural  ima^  of  Dickinson  college,  Pennsylvania,  was 
of  £e  highest  deeree  of  torpid  despair,  bom  in  1736»  at  Haddington,  Scotland,  and 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  of  received  his  education  in  Ejdinbuigh.  For 
ancient  art  is  contained  in  the  ^up  of  several  yean  he  officiated  as  minister  of 
Niobe.  The  statues  forming  this  group  Montrose,  and,  in  1783,  when  the  college 
were  dug  up  in  1583,  near  the  Porta  LAt-  in  Carlisle  vras  instituted,  was  invited  to 
oraneiisis,  in  Rome,  were  purchased  by  become  its  prerident  In  1785^  he  entered 
4he  cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  who  upon  the  duties  of  that  stadon,  and  oon- 
caused  them  to  be  placed  in  the  villa  tinned  to  fulfil  them  until  his  death,  Jon. 
Medici,  and,  in  1772,  were  conveyed  to  17, 1804,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
Florence  bythe  grand-duke  Leopold,  The  learning  of  doctor  Nisbet  was  very 
where,  in  1777,  they  were  pli&ced  in  the  extensive.  He  was  an  admirable  classica] 
Rotunda  la  Tribune,  after  their  restoration  scholar,  and  particularly  conversant  with 
by  Vincenzo  Spinazzi.  The  group  con-  Greek.  At  one  time,  he  could  repeat  the 
sists  of  fourteen  statues,  and  is  considered  whole  of  the  i£neid  and  of  Young's  Nif^t 
to  be  the  one  described  by  Pliny.  Re-  Thoughts;  indeed,  his  pov^er of  qucftatKMi 
specting  its  author  nothing  certain  was,  generally  was  inexhaustible.  He  was  en- 
even  in  his  time,  known;  some,  with  dowed  with  genuine  wit,  and  was  some- 
Pliny,  attributed  it  to  Scopes;  others,  to  times  mclin^  to  be  sarcastic  His  ser- 
Piaxiteles :  Winkelmann  declared  himself  mons  were  impressive  and  powerful  In 
for-  Scopes.  Equallv  ignorant  are  we  disposition,  he  was  sincere,  benevoleDt 
respecting  the  original  combination  of  the  and  humane. 

nngle  figures.    It  has  hitherto  been  the  Nisi  Prius.     Trial  at  nUi  priui  is  a 

more  difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  inas-  name  oflen  given,  both  in  England  and  the 

much  as  several  of  them,  the  ''two  wrest-  U,  State&to  trial  by  juiy,  in  the  superior, 

leis,**  as  they  fire  termed,  the  pedagogue  courts.    The  term  originated,  in  the  ^ag- 

(whom  Fabroni  takes  for  king  Amphion),  lish  courts,  in  the  fi>llowing  way:    Ques- 

and  one  of  the  daughters  (whom  G6the  tions  of  fact,  in  all  causes  commenoed  in 

thinks  an  Erato),  have  been  pronounced  the  courts  of  Westminster  hall,  aie,  fay 

by  the  hetH  connoiawurs  not  to  belong  to  course  of  the  courts,  appomted  to  be  tried 

this  group,  althou^  they  were  all  found  on  a  day  fixed  in  some  Easter  or  MIcIwmI- 

in  one  place  and  at  the  same  time.    The  mas  term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  the 

English  architect  Cockerell,  in  an  essav,  in  county  wherein  the  cause  of  action  arises ; 

1816,  proposed  the  conjecture  that  these  but  with  this  provisor-^AW  ff^  /mj<m»- 

celebrated  statues  were  arranged  on  a  ani  ad  tutiaas  capvendoM  ^^eMirviA ;  that  is, 

line  pyramidally,  and  constitute  the  or-  unless  before  the  day  fixed,  tlw  judgM 

naments  of  the  front  of  some  ancient  tern-  of  assize  come  into  the  county  in  yicajen, 

pie ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Greek  which  they  always  do  inthe  vacatMn  pra- 
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ceding  each  Easier  and  Michaelmas  temif  chemical  comlmiatioiifl.  It  unitea  ivith 
and  theie  try  the  cause ;  and  then,  upon  oxygen  in  different  proportions,  and  ibrma 
return  of  the  verdict  given  by  the  jury  to  compounds  possessed  of  very  pecaliar 
the  court  above,  the  judges  there  give  chemical  properties^  Compounds  of  ii 
judgment  fbr  the  party  for  whom  the  ver-  with  chlorme  and  iodine  may  be  obtained } 
diet  is  found.  The  commission  under  and  it  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  products 
which  thesejudges  of  assize  actiscaOed  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  unites,  too, 
a  '^  commission  of  niti  priw/*  and,  as  with  hydrogen,  fbmung  one  of  the  alkalies 
the  jury  trials  take  place  before  them,  — ammonia.  What  purposes  are  served 
while  the  judges  in  Westminster  hall  set-  by  the  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  is  not 
tie  questions  of  law,  these  jury  trials  are  clearly  understood.  Its  most  obvious  use 
called  **  trials  at  mnjprtttf ."  is  as  a  diluent  to  moderate  the  action  of 
NisHKS.  (SeeAme#.)  oxygen;  but,  as  it  is  found  to  exist  in 
NiTBATX  OF  SucvKR.  (See  SQver.)  large  quantities  in  aU  animal  substances,  it 
Nitre  ;  the  common  name  of  nitrate  of  is  probably  of  more  direct  utility  to  some 
potash.  (See  Poiash.)  part  of  the  animal  system* — ^Nitrogen 
Nitric  Acid.  (See  Jkid,  and  JVttroMren.)  unites  with  oxygen  in  4  proportions,  form- 
NiTRooKN ;  the  name  of  an  elastic  fluid,  ing  as  mai^y  distinct  compounds.  These 
discovered  by  doctor  Rutherfi>rd,  in  1773.  are,  1.  protoxide  of  azote,  or  nitrous  oxide  ^ 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  forming  the  2.  deutoxidepfazote,  nitrous  gas,  or  nitric 
basisof  nitric  add.  Lavoiner  discovered,  oxide;  3.  nitrous  acidj  4  nitric  acid, 
in  1775,  that  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  Mtrous  oxide,  or  pnioxule  of  aipU^  was 
atmosphere — a  discoveiy  which  was  also  discovered  by  doctor  Priestley,  in  1772, 
made,  at  about  the  same  time,  by  Scheele.  but  was  first  accurately  investigated  by  sir 
It  is  most  easily  piooured  by  burning  H.  Davy,  in  1799.  The  beet  mode  of 
phosphorus  in  atmospheric  air,  which  ab-  procuring  it  is  to  expose  the  salt  called 
streets  the  oxygen ;  and  the  residual  gas,  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  flame  of  an 
after  agitation  with  water,  or  solution  of  Argand  lamp  in  a  g^ass  retort  When  the 
i>otash,  is  pure  nitrogen.  By  exposing  air  temperature  reaches  400^  Fahr.,  a  whit- 
to  the  liquor  formed  by  boilin|^  aulpkur  ish  cloud  will  rise  into  the  neck  of  the  re- 
and  lime  with  water,  we  obtam,  in  the  tort,  accompanied  by  the  copious  evolu- 
courae  of  a  few  days,  very  pure  nitrogen ;  tion  of  gas,  which  must  be  collected  over 
also^  if  a  few  pieces  of  fleui  or  muscular  mercury  for  accurate  reaearches,  but,  for 
fibre  be  put  into  a  retort,  and  nitric  acid,  common  experiments,  may  be  received 
diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  be  over  water.  It  has  all  the  physical  prop- 
added,  and  a  moderate  neat  applied,  ni-  erties  of  common  air.  It  has  a  sweet 
trogen  gas  will  be  disengaged,  not,  how-  taste,  a  fkint,  agreeable  odor,  and  is  con- 
ever,  in  a  state  of  complete  purity.  This  densable  by  about  its  own  volume  of 
gas  has  been  known  by  various  names,  as  water.  A  taper  plunged  into  it  bums 
corrupted  air,  mephitic  air,  phlojpsticated  with  great  brilliancy,  the  flame  being  sur- 
air,  and  azote,  the  latter  appellation  having  rouncfed  with  a  bluirii  halo.  Sulphur  and 
been  derived  finom  «  prvoaHot^  and  {wvy  meet  other  combustibles  require  a  hipfher 
life,  in  allusion  to  its  unfimess  for  req>h«-  degree  of  heat  for  their  combusdon  m  it 
tion — a  character,  however,  conomon  to  thui  in  either  oxvjren  or  common  air. 
many  gases.  Nitrogen  gas  is  invisible.  Specific  gravity,  1.5277.  It  is  respirable^ 
insipid  and  inodorous.  It  is  lighter  than  but  not  fitted  to  support  life.  Sir  H.  Davy 
atmospheric  air,  its  specificmvinr  being  first  showed  that,  liy  breathing  a  few 
to  that  of  the  latter  as  .97S8  to  1.  The  quarts  of  it,  effects  analogous  to  those  oc- 
weight  of  100  cubic  inches  is  29.6527  casioned  by  drinking  fermented  liquors 
grains.  It  is  prindpally  characterized  by  were  produced.  Individuals  who  differ 
certain  negative  qualities,  and  hv  the  na-  in  temueraraent  are,  however,  differently 
ture  of  the  compounds  which  it  forms.  It  affected.  Sir  H.  Dev^  describes  the 
is  uninflammable,  and  incapable  of  sup-  effect  it  had  upon  the  following  persops 
porting  combustion,  a  bummg  body  im-  thus: ''Mr  James  Thomson — involuntary 
mersed  in  it  being  immediately  extin-  laughter ;  thrilling  in  his  toes  and  fingers ; 
guished.    It  is  equally  incapable  of  sup-  exquisite  sensations  of  pleasure.    A  pain 

Sorting  animal  life  by  respiration;  not,  in  the  back  and  knees,  occasioned  by 

owever,  throuf^  any  operation  as  a  poi-  fetigue  the  day  before,  recurred  a  few 

son,  but  simply  from  the  exclusion  of  ox-  minutes  afterwards.    A  similar  observa- 

ygen.    It  is  not  perceptibly  absorbed  by  tion,  we  think,  we  have  made  on  cithers; 

woier.    Its  peculiar  cbaruter^  as  a  dis^  and  we  impute  it  to  the  undoubted  pow^ 

tinct  substance,  are  better  shown  in  its  of  the  gas  to  increase  the  senfiibinly,  or 
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nervous  power,  beyond  ay  other  agent,  of  ammonte.    The  lole  products  of  the 

and  probably  in  a  peculiar  manner.    Mr.  operation  above  described  are  water  and 

Robert  Southey  could  not  distinguish  be-  the  nitrous  oxide  gas.*  Nitrate  of  ammo- 

^v^                     tween  the  first  effects  and  an  apprelien-  nia  is  composed  cmT 

sion  of  which  he  was  unable  to  divest  xn^^  ^^ia             ka  ^^^  »»r.»^«*;^v» . 

himself.  His  fiist  definite  sensations  were       ^^^^!S^ ^'  ^°!S~SS2^ 

a  fiillnesB  and  dizziness  in  die  head,  such       Ammonia, ^Z*  ^^'^^  P~P^^«^ ' 

f                         as  to  induce  the  fear  of  fiiUing.    This  was  71 

.                         succeeded  by  a  laugh  which  was  involun-  Nitric  add  consists  of 

f  tery,  but  higWv  pleasurable,  accompanied       Nitrogen, 14,  one  proportion ; 

f                         by  a  pecuhar  thrilling  m  the  extreimtiee—  ii™S«^               in  «^I  Z^Ln^tnZl, 

^  s  section  perfectllnew  and  delightful.        ^^^^ i^'  five  proportions; 

For  man  V  hours  after  this  experiment,  he  ^ 

imagined  that  his  taste  and  smell  were  and  ammonia  of 

more  aoute,  and  is  cemdn  that  he  feltun-       Nitrogen, 14,  one  proportion; 

uauaUpr  strong  and  cheerful.    In  a  second        HydiSgeJi, ?  tiiree  piiportioi. 

experiment,  he  felt  pleasure  siill  supenor,  ^      **                 -~          "^  '^ 

and  has  since  poetically  remarked  tnat  he  *-'    , 

supposes  the  atihosphere  of  the  highest  By  the  action  of  hea^  these  elements  ar- 

of  all  possible  heavens  to  be  composed  of  nnffe  themselves  in  a  new  order.    The 

^                      this  ffas.    In  persons  of  great  susceptibili-  hydrogen  takes  so  much  oxygen  aa  is  suf- 

)                     ty,  the  inspimtion  of  this  gas  has  been  ficient  for  forming  water,  and  the  residual 

known  to  produce  unpleasant  and  even  oxygen  converts  Uie  nitrogen  both  of  the 

;                      alarming  s^finptoms :  by  such  it  cannot  be  nitnc  acid  and  of  the  ammonia  into  the 

inhaled  with  impunity.    Before  conclud-  protoxide  of  nitrogen.    The  deconcipofli- 

ing  our  account  of  it,  we  must  explain  the  tion  of  71  grains  of  the  salt  will  therefiire 

theoiyof  its  production  from  the  nitrate  yield 


Water,             ^^^  -  3  proportions  |  g^^^  ^ -J  P;^^^^ 

Nitrou.oxide.^,ar3propo«ian.  ggSS^    SJ  S  2  Sro^S^                        " 

71 

The  mbric  oxide,  nitrous  gas,  (x  deutoxide  ^  jt ;  but  charcoal  and  phosphorusy  if  in 
of  nitrogen,  was  discovered  by  doctor  the  state  of  vivid  combustion  at  the  mo- 
Hales,  but  its  properties  were  fint  inves-  ment  of  being  immereed  in  i^  bum  with 
tigated  by  doctor  PriestleT.  It  is  obtained  increased  brilliancy.  It  is  quite  irrespira- 
by  the  action  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on  ble,  exciting  a  strong  spasm  of  the  gtottiSy 
metals,  the  metal  abstracting  a  portion  of  as  soon  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  inhale  it 
the  oxygen  from  the  acid,  and  converting  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  being  passed 
it'  into  nitric  oxide,  which  assumes  the  through  red  hot  tubes.  Two  volumes  of 
elastic  form.  It  is  not  always  evolved  the  nitric  oxide  yielded  nr  H.  Davy  one 
pure,  nitrous  acid  and  nitrogen  ns  being  volume  of  nitrooen,  and  about  one  of  car- 
oflen  formed  at  the  same  time.  lUi  purity  bonic  acid,  in  his  decomposition  of  it  1^ 
is  enhanced  when  the  metal  conper  or  means  of  burning  charcoal,  whence  it  is 
quidudlver  is  used-.  It  is  a  colorteas  gas.  inferred  to  consist  of  equal  measures  orif 
When  mingled  with  common  air,  or  any  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  united,  vrithout 
gaseous  mixture  that  contains  oxvgen  in  any  condensation.  Jyuroia  oM  is  obtain- 
an  unconibined  state,  dense,  suflfocating,  ed  by  exposing  nitrate  of  lead  to  heat  in  a 
acid  fumes,  of  a  red  or  otmgfi  color,  are  glass  retort.  Pure  nitrous  acid  comes 
produced,  called  nttrottf  add  vaporty  over  in  the  form  of  an  oranffe-colored 
which  are  copiously  absorbed  by  water,  liquid.  It  is  so  volatile  as  to  boil  at  the 
and  communicate  acidity  to  it  Nitric  ox-  temperature  of  820.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
ide  is  thus  distinguishable  fix>m  every  oth-  lAIM,  When  mixed  with  water,  it  is  de- 
er substance,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  composed,  and  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged, 
afibrds  a  convenient  test  for  detecting  die  occasioning  effervescence.  It  is  compos- 
presence  of  free  oxygen,  wherever  it  ex-  ed  of  one  volume  of  oxygen,  united  with 
ists  in  gaseous  mixtures.  It  does  not  red-  two  of  nitrous  gas.  The  various-colored 
den  the  vegetable  blues ;  is  sparingly  sol-  nitric  acids  found  in  commerce  are  not 
uble  in  water.  Burning  sulphur  and  a  nitrous  acids,  but  nitric  acid,  impregnated 
lighted  candle  are  instantly  extinguished  with  nitrous  gas.     ^fUrk  add  was  first 
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oblHiiied  by  disdffing  a  mixture  ci  nitre  of  silyer,  the  pies^ce  of  muriatic  add 
and  clay,  durinff  the  thirteenth  century,  may  be  inferred.  Nitric  acid  is  purified 
by  Rajrmond  Lufly,  a  chemist  of  the  island  from  sulphuric  acid  by  redistillinff  it  fix>m 
of  Majorca.  Basil  Valentine,  in  the  fif-  a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  potashy 
teenth  century,  descrU>es  the  process  more  with  the  alkali  of  which  the  sulphuric 
minutely,  ana  calls  the  acid  uHxUr  of  nitre,  acid  unites,  and  remams  in  the  retort.  To 
Subsequently  it  was  called  amnts  ofnUrt,  separate  the  muriatic  acid,  it  is  necessary 
and  aqua-foirHi*  Nitric  acid  is  prepared  to  drop  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into 
as  follows:  /Three  parts  of  pure  nitrate  the  nitric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
of  potash,  coarsely  powdered,  are  to  be  formed,  and  draw  off  the  pure  acid  by 
put  into  a  glass  retort,  with  two  of  strong  distillation.  Nitric  acid  possesses  acid 
sulphuric  acid.  To  the  retort  is  united  a  properties  in  an  eminent  deme.  It 
tubulated  receiver,  and  heat  is  applied  to  unites  with  and  neutralizes  alkidine  sub- 
the  retort  by  a  sand  bath.  The  first  product  stances,  forming  with  them  salts,  which 
that  passes  mto  the  receiver  is  generally  red  are  called  tdbrates.  When  of  a  specific 
and  fuminff,  but  these  appearances  soon  gravity  of  IJS,  it  emits  dense,  white,  suiR>- 
subdde,and  the  acid  comes  over  pale,  and  eating  fumes,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  from 
even  colorless.  After  this  it  again  becomes  which  it  attnusts  moisture,  and  experiences 
more  red  and  fuming,  till  the  end  of  the  a  diminution  in  its  density  and  strength, 
operation.  The  ^cid  obtained,  provided  A  rise  of  temperature  is  occasioned  by 
the  process  be  carefully  conducted,  will  mingling  it  with  water  in  a  certain  pro- 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5 ;  and  acid  of  portion.  From  its  strong  afiinity  for  wa* 
this  density  may  be  obtained,  amounting  ter,  it  occasionB  snow  to  liquefy  with  great 
to  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  nitre  rapidity.  It  boils  at  248^  Fahr.,  and  may 
employed.  The  receiver  requires  to  be  be  distilled  without  suffering  material 
refrigerated  by  cold  water  or  ice.  When  change.  It  mav  be  fipozen  at  about  5(P 
a  strong  nitric  acid  is  not  the  object,  but  it  below  zero :  when  diluted  with  half  its 
is  intended  simply  to  manufacture  the  weight  of  water,  it  becomes  solid  at  li°  F.  *■ 
common  dilute  acid,  called,  in  commerce.  Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  substances 
aquafortis^  less  sulphuric  acid,  in  proper-  which  are  disposed  to  unite  with  oxygen ;  ^ 
tion  to  the  nitre;  wul  suffice :  100  parts  of  and  hence  it  is  much  employed  by  ^em-  ^ 
good  nitre,  60  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  ists  for  bringing  bodies  to  the  maximum 
and  20  of  water,  form  economical  proper-  of  oxidation.  Nearly  all  the  metals  are 
tions.  Nitric  acid,  having  a  specific  grav-  oxidized  by  it,  and  some  of  them,  such  as 
ity  1.5,  contains  nearly  86  per  cent  of  tin,  copper  and  mercuir,  are  attacked 
acid,  and  14  of  water.  It  has  been  formed  with  great  violence.  If  nunff  on  burning 
by  electrizing,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  charcoal,  it  increases  the  briUiancy  of  its 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  combustion  in  a  high  degree.  Sulphur 
in  the  proportion,  by  measure,  of  5  parts  and  phosphorus  are  converted  into  acids  * 
of  oxygen  to  3  of  common  air,  or  7  oxv-  by  its  action.  All  vege^bles  are  decern- 
ffen  to  3  nitrogen,  or  common  air,  by  itself  posed  by  it  In  general,  the  oxygen  of 
A  little  water  is  contained  in  the  tube,  the  nitric  acid  entera  into  direct  combina- 
holding  potacAi  in  solution,  which,  after  tion  vrith  the  hydrogen  and  <caii)on  of 
the  experiment,  becomes  converted  into  those  compounds,  forming  water  vrith  the 
nitrate  of  potash.  This  experiment  was  first,  and  carbonic  acid  with  the  second, 
first  performed  in  1785,  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  This  happens  remarkably  in  those  com- 
who  inferred  from  it  that  nitric  acid  is  pounds  m  which  hydrogen  and  carbon  ' 
composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Nitric  are  predominant,  as  in  alcohol  and  the 
acid,  as  obtained  in  the  laboratories  of  the  oils.  It  effects  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
aits,  frequently  contains  portions  of  sul-  mal  matters  also.  The  cuticle  and  nails 
phuric  acid  and  of  muriatic  acid.  The  receive  a  pennanent  yellow  stain  when 
former  is  derived  finom  the  acid  which  is  touched  vrith  it ;  and,  if  applied  to  the 
used  in  the  process,  and  the  latter  from  skin  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  acts  as  a' 
sea-salt,  which  is  fiequendy  mixed  with  powerful  cauteiy,  destroying  the  or^pmiza- 
nitre.  These  impurities  may  be  detected  tion  of  the  part  entirely.  When  oxidation 
by  addins  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  nitric 
muriate  of  barytes,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  to  acid,  th^  acid  itself  is  commonly  converted 
separate  portions  of  nitric  add,  diluted  into  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
with  3  or  4  pans  of  distilled  water.  If  the  sometimes  evolved  in  a  state  of  purity,  but 
muriate  of  barytes  cause  a  cloudiness  or  more  commonly  mingled  with  nitrous  ox- 
precipitate,  sulphuric  acid  must  be  present;  ide  and  nitrous  acid  fajses.  The  direct 
if  a  iuiiikr  e£^  be  produced  by  nitrate  solar  light  deoxidizes  nitric  add,  resolviiif 
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a  portion  of  it  into  oxygen  and  nitrom  nitrogen.  From  the  weak  aflkity  tint 
acicL  When  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid  is  ejasis  between  iodine  and  nitro^,  these 
truuunitted  throiigh  red-hot  tubee^  it  suf-  subelances  cannot  be  made  to  umte  direct- 
fere  complete  decoai|Kiflition9and  a  mixture  \y  ;  but,  when  iodine  is  put  into  a  solution 
of  nitroaen  and  oxygen  gaees  is  the  prod-  of  ammonia,  the  alkali  ie  decomposed;  its 
uct  Nitric  acid  is  of  considerable  uae  elements  unite  with  difierent  portions  of 
in  the  arts.  It  is  employed  for  etching  on  iodine,  and  thus  cause  the  formation  of 
copper ;  as  a  solvent  of  tin,  to  form  with  ^driodic  add  and  iodide  of  nitrosen. 
that  metal  a  mordant  for  some  of  the  finest  The  latter  subades  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
dyes ;  in  metalling  and  assay  ing,in  various  powder,  which  is  characterized,  like  chlo- 
chemical  processes,  on  account  of  the  ride  of  nitrogen,  by  its  explosive  property, 
fiicility  wim  which  it  parts  with  its  oxy-  It  detonates  violently  as  soon  as  it  is  dried, 
gen  and  dissolves  metal ;  in  medicine  as  and  dight  pressure  while  it  is  moist  pro- 
a  tonic,  as  also  in  the  form  of  vapor  to  de-  duces  a  similar  effect  Heat  and  li^t 
siroy  contagion.  For  Uie  purposes  of  the  are  emitted  during  the  explosion,  and  lo- 
artB,  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  diluted  dine  and  nitrogen  are  set  free.  It  consists 
state,  and  contaminated  with  the  sulphu-  of  one  proportional  of  nitrogen  to  three  of 
ric  and  muriatic  acids  by  the  name  of  iodine.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  ni- 
aqua-fortis,  two  kinds  of  which  are  found  trogen  there  has  been,  and  still  exists^  con- 
in  the  shops,—- one  called  double  aqua-  siderable  diverrity  of  opinion.  Berzefius 
fortis,  which  is  about  half  the  strength  of  has  infeired,  from  speculations  connected 
nitric  acid ;  the  other  simply  aqua-fortis,  with  the  doctrine  of  definite  prop<»tions, 
which  is  half  the  strength  of*^  the  double,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  an 
A  compound  made  by  mixing  two  paits  unknown  base,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
of  the  nitric  acid  with  one  of  munatic,  name  of  nitrtcufn,  and  has  fixed  the  pro- 
known  formerly  by  the  name  of  aqua  regiOf  portions  at  44.32  of  base,  and  55.68  or  ox- 
and  now  by  that  of  nitriMnunaHeaetd^ta  ygen  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  af- 
the  property  of  dissolving  gold  and  platina.  firmed,  as  a  consequence  of  this  doctrine, 
On  mixing  the  two  acids,  heat  is  aiven  that  nitrosen  can  contain  no  oxygen—a 
out,  an  efiervescence  takes  place,  and  the  proof  of  the  littie  value  to  be  attacned  to 
mixture  acquires  an  orange  color.  Nitro-  such  speculations.  The  strongest  argu- 
aen  comlnnes  with  chlorine  and  iodine  to  ments  for  the  compound  nature  of  nitro- 
fonn  two  very  remarkable  compounds,  gen  are  derived  ftom  its  slight  tendency 
The  first  of  these,  the  chloride  ofmtrogen^  to  combination,  and  from  its  being  found 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  abundantly  in  the  organs  of  animals 
some  salt  of  ammonia.  Its  formaticm  is  which  feed  on  substances  that  do  not  con- 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  tain  it  Its  uses  in  the  economy  of  the 
(a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen)  globe  are  litde  understood.  This  is  like- 
h^  chlorine  :  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammo-  wise  favorable  to  the  idea  that  its  real 
nia  unites  with  chlorine  and  forms  muri-  chemical  nature  is  as  yet  unknown,  and 
atie  acid,  while  the  nitro^n  of  the  am-  leads  to  the  hope  of  its  being  decoroposa- 
monia,  beins  presented  in  its  nascent  state  ble.  It  would  appear  that  the  nitroaen  of 
to  chlorine  dissolved  in  the  solution,  enters  the  atmosphere  and  oxygen  combme  in 
into  combination  with  it  The  chloride  other  proporticms,  than  those  in  which 
of  nitrogen  is  formed  j^radually,  when  a  they  exist  in  the  aur,  under  certain  cir- 
^lass  receiver,  filled  with  chlorine  aas,  is  cumstances.  Thus  we  find  that  mild  cal- 
mverted  over  a  bowl  containing  a  aofcition  careous  or  alkaline  matter  fovors  the  for- 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  fidls  in  little  mation  of  nitric  acid  in  certain  regions  of 
globules  through  the  fluid  to  the  bottom  the  earth ;  and  that  they  are  essential  to 
of  the  dish,  whence  it  is  withdrawn  with  its  production  in  our  artificial  arrange- 
the  utmost  care  by  means  of  a  glass  ments  for  forming  nitre  from  decompoa- 
syringe.  On  being  injected  into  a  metallic  ing  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
mortar,  or  leaden  dish  containina  a  litde  Nitkous  Oxide.  (See  Nitriigen,) 
volatile  oil,  or  phosphorus  in  small  pieces,  Nivosx.  (See  Calendar,  voL  ii,  p.  403^) 
it  detonates  with  extteme  vk^ence.  Its  Nizam  Djvdid.  (See  OHrautit  Em- 
specific  gravity  is  1.653:  it  is  not  congeal-  pirt.) 
ed  by  the  intense  cold  produced  by  a  Nizza.  (SeeJVtce.) 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt ;  may  be  distil-  Noah  ;  the  patriarch  of  whom  we  are 
led  at  160°  Fahr.,  but  explodes  at  a  tem-  toU,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  God 
perature  between  200^  and  31SP.  It  coi^  phose  him,  for  his  piety,  to  be  the  ft^er 
sists  of  chlorine  144,  or  4  proportions ;  of  the  new  race  of  men  which  peo|ded 
nitrafen,  14,  or  1  proportioD^— AdMfe  tf  the  earth  after  the  dcduge.    Having  bean 
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admonkhed  by  God  of  the  coming  flood,  succeasioii,  was  created  ^landee  of  Spaing 
he  built^  Teasel  by  the  direction  of  Je-  of  the  first  class,  and,  m  1696,  married 
hovah,  mto  which  he  entered  with  his  Francoiae  d'Aubign^  a  niece  of  madame 
fiumily,  and  all  kinds  of  animals.    (See  de  Maintenon.    During  the  minority  of 
Ddugc)    After  the  waters  had  subsided  Louis  XV,  he  was  president  of  the  coun* 
firom  the  earth,  the  vessel  which  contain-  cil  of  finance,  and  member  of  the  council 
ed  the  progenitors  of  all  living  creatures,  of  regency,  which  he  left,  however,  in 
.  rated   on  mount  Ararat,   in   Armenia,  1721,  rather  than  concede  ihe  prc«dency 
where  Noah  offered  a  thank-offering  to  to  cardinal  Dubois.    He  was  exiled  by 
God,   and  was  assured   that   the  earth  the  influence  of  this  intriguina  priest,  after 
idiould  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a  whose  death  he  was  recalkd,  in  1723, 
flood.    As  a  sign  of  this  covenant  with  when  he  was  reinstated  in  his  former 
Noah,  God  set  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds,  offices.    In  1734,  he  served  under  Ber- 
Permission  was  now  granted  \o  the  hu-  wick  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  and 
man  race  to  eat  flesh,  provided  they  did  at  the  sieffe  of  PhiOpebuig,  and,  after  the 
not  eat  it  raw  with  the  blood ;  and  murder  death  of  Berwick,  received  the  marshal^ 
was  declared  punishable  by  death.    Noah  ^taff,"  In  the  following  year,  he  corn- 
then  began  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  manded  the  French  army  in  Italy.  When 
planted   a  vineyard,   and,  having  made  the  Austrian  war  of  succession  broke  out, 
wine,  became  intoxicated.    While,  under  after  the  death  g£  the  emperor  Charles 
the  influence  of  the  wine,  his  son  Ham  VI,  Noailles  received  a  command  on  the 
ridiculed  the  exposure  of  his  fatlier,  while  Rlune.    In  1743,  by  the  unseasonable  im- 
his  other  sons,  Shem  and  Japheth,  rever*  petuosity  of  his  nephew,  the  count  of 
ently  covered  him  with  a  raiment  When  Granmiont,  he  lost  the  batde  of  Detdn- 
the  patriarch  awoke,  and  was  aware  of  gen,  and,  by  this  means,  the  firuiti  of  the 
what  had  taken  place,  he  gave  his  blessings  wise  measures  by  which  he  had  brought 
|o  die  filial  piety  of  the  latter,  and  pro-  the  English  army  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
nounced  a  curse  of  servitude  upon  the  His  age  no  longer  permitting  him  to  fight 
posteri^of  the  former.    Noah  died  at  the  at  the  head  of  armies,  he  entered  the 
age  ofdSO  years,  350  years  after  the  flood,  ministry.     With    splendid    talents,    he 
NbAiLLsa;  one  of  the  oldest  noble  fam-  united  all  the  &ults  of  the  courtiers  of 
iliesin  France.    Among  die  members  of  the  times.     His  fiiendship  for  marshal 
this  family,  which  has  ever  been  invested  Saxe   induced  him,   although  an  elder 
with  the  first  ofiioes  in  the  kinffdom,are,  1.  marshal,  to  serve  him  as  firet  aid  in  the 
•/fntome  de  MxsSUi,  celebrated  on  account  battle  of  Fontenoi.    His  two  sons  were, 
of  his  embassies  under  Henry  II.  The  abb^  in  1 775,  made  marshals  of  France.    After 
Vertot  has  published  an  account  of  them,  his   death,   the    abb^    Millot   published 
His  brother,  the  bishop  of  Acqs,  was  also  Mhnoires    poUtijuet   et  ndLittares    pour 
employed  on  several  important  and  diffi-  aenrir  h  J^HiiUiirt  de  Loui$  XIV  ei  de 
cult  diplomatic  missions  to  England,  Italy,  Lowm  XV^compoeii  sur  le$  PUces  onrt- 
and  even  Constantinople. — ^2.  ,^ne  JuUSf  nales  recueilUes  par  Adrien  Mauricty  Due 
duke  of  Noailles,  bom  1650,  inherited  from  dm  MaHUa,  &c.,  which  contains  interesting 
his  ftither  die  first  company  of  thegardee-  information,  not  only  respectioff  the  history 
du-corpSj  and,  in  the  war  of  1689 — ^97,  com-  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XI V  and  XV,  but  also 
manded    a   corpg-d^-armie  in  Catalonia;  respecting  the  history  of  Spain^  under 
in  1693  was  made  marshal,  ,and,  in  16d4,  Charles  11,  and  Philip  V,    In  later  times, 
gained  the  batde  of  the  Ter  against  the  the  fbllowinff  members   of  this  family 
Spaniards.     He  died  in  1706.'-3»  Louii  have  rendered  themselves  distinguished. — 
Mtom/t  de  ^ocdUes ;  brother  of  the  preced-  Louuy  viscount  of  Noailles,  a  general,  and 
ing,  archbishop  of  Paris  and  cardinal.  On  member  of  the  first  national  convention, 
account  of  the  aid  which  he  afforded  to  in  1789.    Chosen  by  the  nobility  a  depu- 
Quesnel,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesu-  ty  to  the  states-j;enera],  he  proposed  to 
its,  and  especially  by  Le  Tellier,  the  con-  his  chamber,  June  13,  to  form  a  union 
fessor  of  Louis  Al V.    Tlie^^  prevailed  on  with    the   third   estate. '   Montmorency, 
the  pope  to  issue  the  bull  UniffmUua  (q.  v.),  Rochefoucauld,  Ija&yette,  &c.,  voted  m 
which  was  resisted  by  Noailles,  as  arch-  the  affirmative,  and,  after  long  debates, 
iMshop  of  Pari%  till  he  was  finally  com-  forty  members  of  the  chamber  of  nobles 
peOea  to  yield*  in  his  78th  vear.    He  died  united  with  the  national  assemblv,  June 
soan  afterwards,  in  1729. — I,  Adrian  Mau-  85.     August   4,  Noailles  was  the  first 
rJDB,  duke  of  Noailles,  son  of  the  above-  who  exhorted  the  clergy  and  nobility  in 
mentioned  Anne  Jules,  served  with  dis-  the  assembly  to  renounce  their  privileges^ 
tinction  io  Spain,  in  the  Spanish  war  of  as  injurious  to  the  common  weak    After 
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the  dianlation  of  the  constituent  assemblj,  sions  on  civil  sodtoQr »  which  has  not  yet 
he  went  into  the  army,  and,  in  1792,  com-  been  sufficiently  ei^lained  by  historical 
nanded  the  chain  of  out-poets  at  Valen-  ibcts,  notwithstanding  the  countless  num- 
ciennee.  His  buth  subiected  him  to  sua-  ber  of  essays  that  have  been  published  on 
picion :  he  demanded  his  dismissal,  and  this  subject  Moreover,  the  vaiieQr  of  its 
lived  in  retirement  in  the  country.  Under  forms,  and  relations  to  other  classes  of  so- 
the  consular  government,  he  returned  to  ciety,  is  so  great,  and  eve^  the  origin  of  its 
the  service,  and  gained  disdnction  in  St.  existence  so  differeift,  that  we  cannot  sa^ 
Domingo,  as  seneral  of  brigade,  under  ly  pronounce  a  general  judgment  in  its  ik- 
Lederc  and  Rochambeau.  Aner  the  vor  or  asainst  it  We  cannot  say,  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  island,  he  embarked  on  one  band,  that  such  a  difierence  of  heredi- 
board  a  vessel  of  war  for  Cuba,  but  woa  tary  rank  is  indispensable  to  every  nation, 
kflled  in  a  batde  with  the  En^h,  who  or,  at  least,  to  eveiy  monarchy ;  and,  on 
took  the  vesseL — ^His  mn  .^lertf,  count  of  the  other  hand,  that  it  never  has  proved 
Noaiiles,  bom  at  Paris,  June  1, 1783,  min-  useful,  and  consei^uently  ought  to  be  abol- 
isterof  state  of  Louis  XVIII,  was  obliged  ished.  We  may,  m  the  history  of  almost 
to  leave  France,  in  1811,  because  he  had  every  nation,  discern  a  period  in  which  the 
incurred  the  suepicions  of  the  imperial  great  interests  of  mankind,  knowledge  and 
government,  and  tor  a  time  lived  in  Swits^  virtue,  a  love  of  morel  beauty,  and  the 
eriand.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  charms  of  nature  and  art,  have  been  cul- 
BouriixMi  sent  him  on  important  missions  tivated  and  preserved  by  a  select  class  of 
to  the  German  courtB,to  Russia  and  toSwe-  society ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  al- 
den,  after  which  he  repaired  lo  the  resi-  so  distinguish  another  period,  when  uiese 
dence  of  Louis,  at  Hartwell,  in  England,  very  treasures,  which  constitute  the  worth 
In  1813,  he  served,  as  aid  of  the  crown-  of  a  state,  have  been  trampled  upon  by 
prince  of  Sweden,  in  Germany.  After  the  the  same  class.  Thus  the  hiiBtoiy  of  mon- 
batde  ef  Leipsic,  he  left  the  Swedish  ser-  archies,  both  ancient  and  modem,  shows 
vice,  accompanied  the  allied  armv  to  plainly  that  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
France,  and  fought  at  Brienne  and  La  wayof  peace,  good  order  and  justice,  have 
Fere  Chanupenoise,  after  which  he  joined  originated  with  the  nobility,  impatient  of 
the  count  of  Artois  at  Vesoul,  became  his  the  restraint  which  the  good  of  society  ce- 
aid,  and  was  afterwards  the  pleuipotcntia-  quires,  although  very  vnlling  to  flatter  su- 
17  of  Louis  XVIII  at  the  congress  of  Vi-  perior  power,  if  they  are  allowed  to  partici- 
enna.  He  retumed  with  the  king  from  pate  in  it  Revolutions  have,  till  late  yean 
Ghent  to  Paris,  was  chosen  deputy  of  at  least,  almost  always  originated  vnth  a 
the  chamber  of  1815,  and,  in  October  discontented  nobility ;  and,  for  one  prince 
of  the  same  year,  was  appointed  by  Louis  whom  popular  insurrections  have  depriv- 
minister  of  state,  but  without  any  particu-  ed  of  nis  throne  and  life,  hundreds  of 
lar  department  In  1828,  count  Alexis  of  others  may  be  mentioned  who  have  lost 
Noaillea  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  both  bv  the  conspiracies  and  factions  of 
of  deputies,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  the  nobility.  The  possession  of  extensive 
minister  PortaltSi  was  appointed  by  the  estates,  with  autlionty  over  numerous  vas- 
king  member  of  the  commission  to  exam-  sals  and  dependants,  gives  to  the  nobles  a 
ine  whether  the  schools  of  the  clergy  power  which  throws  great  difficulties  in 
(the  Jesuits,  &c.)  accorded  with  the  fun-  the  way  of  monarchs  who  desire  to  pro- 
damental  principles  of  the  French  con-  tect  the  lower  classes  agiiinst  injustice,  and 
stitution.— ^t  Gaude  Dominique  JuHcj  to  ureserve  in  them  feelings  of  manliness 
count  of  Noaiiles,  cousin  of  the  former,  ana  self-respect— difficulties  against  which 
second  son  of  the  prince  de  Poix,  bom  at  the  noblest  monarchs  and  the  ablest  states- 
Paris,  Auffust  25,  1777.  was  one  of  the  men  have  often  striven  in  vain.  The  re- 
flrst  chamberlains  of  Napoleon,  and  re-  suit  of  such  a  strife  fre<juently  is,  that  the 
mained  in  this  post  till  1814.  After  the  monaichical  becomes,  m  fact,  an  aristo- 
restoratiouy  he  was  the  ambassador  of  cratical  government ;  and  from  this  there 
Louis  XVIII  at  Petereburff,  till  superseded,  is  but  a  small  step  to  the  introducdon  of  a 
in  IKM,  by  the  count  de  Ferronays,  sovereign  senate,  composed  of  the  privi- 
NoBiLiTT.  The  history  and  politi^cal  leged  families.  But  such  a  government  is 
importance  of  a  hereditaiy  nobility— ihat  tmly  most  contradictory  to  mason.;  for  it 
i8,a  renk  of  society  which  claims  the  first  neither  recognises  the  equality  of  all  the 
civil  honors,  and  privileges  above  the  rest  citizens,  nor  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
of  the  citizens,  by  no  oUier  right  but  that  contest  for  preeminence  caused  by  the 
of  birth — is  one  of  the  most  momentous  passions  of  men ;  and  history  teaches  us 
and  moat  contested  points  in  the  discus-  that  it  is  the  moat  oppressive  -and  most 
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unjust  of  all  gorenunenes.  The  usurpa-  tary  nobility  is  found  in  the  inlancy  of  al- 
tions  of  the  patricians  in  Rome  and  Yen-  most  every  nation,  ancient  and  modern, 
ice  have  been  almost  equalled,  in  modem  It  existed  oefore  the  period  of  authentic 
times,  by  those  of  the  nobility  of  Poland  history.  Its  origin  is  to  be  attributed  to 
and  Sweden.  Montesquieu's  celebrated  re-  various  causes ;  for  the  most  part  to  mili- 
mark,  **  Point  de  numarqmt  point  de  no-  tary  despotism ;  in  some  cases,  to  the  hon- 
hUsst :  point  dt  noblesse,  point  de  mo-  orapaidtosuperiorability,  ortotheguardi- 
tuirftte,''  IS  true  only  in  a  qualified  sense,  ans  of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  The 
Lon]  Bacon,  a  far  greater  thinker,  on  the  priesdy  nobility  of  the  remotest  antiquity 
contrary,  sets  forth,  in  four  positions,  eve-  has  every  where  yielded  to  the  superiority 
ry  thing  that  can  be  said  acainst  the  nobil-  of  military  chieflains.  The  caste  of  the 
ity :  *^jRaro  ex  virtute  nobuUas ;  ranus  ex  Bramins  in  India  has  surrendered  its  pow- 
nwUitate  virtus ;  nobHes  mcQorum  deprecor  er  to  the  caste  of  the  Ketri,  though  the 
tiatu  ad  vemcan  scspius  vtuniur,  quam  suf-  rulers  on  the  islands  of  th^  Indian  archi- 
Jragatione  ad  honores,  Tanta  solet  esse  pelago  are  even  now  ^obliged  to  pay  the 
wdustria  rMVorum  hominum,  vi  nobUes  pr<B  greatest  respect  to  the  descendants  of  the 
HUs  tanquam  statiuB  videantur;  nobHes  in  §der  nobihty,  over  whom  they  exercise 
siadio  respedantnimis  s<Bj}ej  quod  nudiciar'  unlimited  power. — See  Crawfurd's  Htsto- 
Moris  esL^ — De  Augmentis  Scientiar.  (lib.  fif^£^^Mfum*^c^ti>e2(^  (London,  1820, 
▼ii^  The  opinions  of  Franklin,  Kant,  in,  33).  Among  tne  ancient  German 
Boileau  and  Voltaire,  on  this  subject,  are  tribes,  which  gave  its  present  form  to 
^nerally  known.  Kant  describes  hered-  modem  Europe,  only  ooscure  traces  of 
itoiy  nobility  as  a  rank  which  precedes,  hereditary  nobility  are  found,  which,  in 
merit,  and  is  generally  not  even  followed  later  periods,  waa  generally  established 
by  merit  Reason  bids  us  yalue  in  man  throughout  that  continent  Many  of  them 
none  but  moral  excellence.  Justice  re-  seem,  however,  to  have  recomised  one 
qnires  that  the  state  should  hold  out  equal  raling  family,  as  the  Saxons,  Danes  and 
privileges  to  all  the  citizens^  without  dis-  Normans  the  family  of  Odin ;  the  Visi- 
crimination ;  protect  their  rights  by  equal  goths  that  of  Balth  ;  the  Ostrogoths  that  of 
laws,  and  prevent  the  few  from  subjecting  Amal ;  the  Bavarians  that  of  Asilolfing. 
the  many.  But  this  does  not  prove  the  These  families  seem  to  have  stood  in  the 
inconsistency  of  a  hereditary  nobility  same  relation  to  their  nations  as  the  Incas  to 
with  the  best  constitution  which  the  cir-  the  Peruvians  ;fortheir  founders  (the  .^en) 
cumstances  of  a  particular  state  trill  allow,  so  much  excelled  the  mass  of  the  people, 
because  time  may  have  interwoven  many  apd  conferred  such  great  benefits  upon 
valuable  interests  with  it,  and  made  them  them,  that  a  divine  origin  was  attributed 
dependent  upon  it  It  is  plain  that,  in  a  to  them,  and  their  descendants  were,  on 
state  where  the  ideas  of  justice  and  citi-  this  account,  honored  during  many  ages. 
zenship  are  clearly  understood,  and  well  Besides  these,  no  other  hereditary  nobuity 
rooted,  a  privileged  order  is  only  desirable  existed  among  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Nor- 
underveiy  peculiar  circumstances,  for  this  mans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  most  of  tlie 
simple  reason,  that  all  hereditary  disni-  other  nations  of  the  North.  The  Atfie- 
ties,  privileges,  &^.,  are  irrationaL  Hu-  lings  of  the  Saxons  are  exclusively  mem- 
man  folly,  however,  may  render  it  neces-  bers  of  the  i-eifiiing  house,  and  the  same 
saiy  to  admit  a  hereditary  monarchy,  for  name  frequently  denotes  only  the  success- 
the  purpose  of  preventing  by  this  evil  (for  ors  to  the  throne.  The  Anirastionts  and 
every  hereditary  government  is  an  evil)  Leudes  (LUi)  of  the  Franks ;  the  Degenet 
still  neater  ones.  A  new  nation  will  nev-  (Thaini,  Tkani,  Thegnas,  &c.)  of  the  Sax 
er  admit  this  privileged' rank.  The  mod-  ons;  the  Hhrdmans  and  Dingmans  of  the 
em  nobility  had  its  origin  in  ages  when  Danes  and  Normans,  are  not  noblemen,  in 
power  was  the  only  law,  and  the  usurpa-  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely 
tions  pf  the  stronger  were  confirmed  by  the  successors  of  the  prince's  companions, 
prescription.  Thus  it  has  become  so  described  by  Tacitus,  and  have  gradually 
much  interwoven  with  all  the  interests  of  usurped  a  hereditary  rank  hy  the  later  ad- 
the  several  states,  that  its  abolition  would  dition  of  feudal  property.  The  dignities 
be  a  very  difficult  task.  Norway,  howev-  of  the  counts  of  the  Franks,  the  aldermen 
er,  effected  this  object,  in  1821,  against  the  and  peat  thanes  of  England,  as  also  of 
will  of  the  king,  whom  the  constitution,  the  jccrb  (in  England  £oHa5)  of  Denmark, 
however,  compelled  to  sign  the  decree,  were  accessible  to  every  one  distinguished 
which  had  pawed  three  times  in  the  assem-  by  merit,  and  favored  by  fortune.  In 
bly  of  tiie  states.  Considering  this  sub-  France  and  Germany,  the  first  hereditary 
j^  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  a  heredi-  nobility  begins  with  the  downfidl  of  the 
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CariovingiaD  cWnaaty;  in  England,  with  olution,  only  to^he  eldest  son;  and  the 
the  conquest  of  the  JVormans,  in  the  tenth  younger  sons  were  obliged  to  seek  their  ^ 
and  eleventh  centuries ;  and  was  after-  fortune  either  in  the  army  or  the  church, 
wards  spread  over  all  Europe ;  for,  since  Every  meaner  employment,  even  mercan- 
that  time,  dignities,  as  well  as  lands,  have  tHe  businesB,  was  tbllowed  by  the  loss  of 
become  hereditary.  Under  various  fonns  nobiUty.  The  nobility  of  England  has 
and  combinations,  the  nobles  of  the  first  never  risen  to  sovereignty,  except  that 
nmk  (as  princes,  counts  and  lords),  togeth-  some  provinces  which  rormeriy  were  do- 
er with  the  warriors  (consisting  of  knights  mains  of  princes  of  the  royal  family  (as 
bound  to  do  service  in  war  and  at  the  Lancaster,  Comwallis),  and  some  viscoun- 
court),  which  latter  were  not  always  con-  ties  (Durham,  Chester,  the  isle  of  Ely,  and 
sidered  as  perfectly  free,  were  distinguish-  especially  the  isle  of  Man,  belonging  to 
ed  from  the  peasants  and  common  citi-  the  duke  of  Athol),  enjoyed,  as  e&wimes 
zens,  who  wem  bound  to  perform  the  palatine^  so  called,  subordinate  rights  of 
common  laborious  services.  These  latter,  government  The  sovereignty  connected 
however,  are  not  to  be  considered  alto-  with  the  ancient  fiefis  of  the  French 
gether  in  the  light  of  bondmen.  The  princes^-^as  the  dukedoms  of  Normandy, 
further  progress  of  these  civil  distinctions,  Bretaffne,  Guienne,  Burgundy  {  the  coun- 
and  their  relations  to  the  people,  took  a  ties  of  Toulouse,  Champagne,  Flanden ; 
very  different  course  in  the  different  and  the  territories  of  Dauphine,  Pro- 
countries  of  Europe.  In  England,  Scot-  vence,  Franche-Comt^  Venaissin,  &c — 
land,  Spain,  and  to  some  extent  in  Italy,  the  took  its  rise  at  a  veiy  early  period,  and 
higher  nobility,  attached  to  the  titles  of  had  already  become  complete,  when  Hugh 
lonls  and  barons,  descended  only  to  the  Capet  ascended  the  throne.  But  France 
eldest  son.  The  younger  sons,  even  in  was  fortunate  enough  to  unite,  by  degrees, 
case  of  preferment  in  civil  life  (their  rank  all  these  extensive  Se&  with  the  crown,  so 
in  England  is  established  by  law),  belong  that  only  a  few  small  sovereignties  (as  the 
essentially  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  princedoms  of  Bouillon,  Dombe8,Onuiffe, 
They  engage  in  various  kinds  of  busi-  Avignon  and  Venaiasin,  &c.)  have  mam- 
ness ;  they  not  only  devote  themselves  to  tained  themselves  as  such  to  more  recent 
the  clerical  profession,  and  to  militaiy  ser-  periods.  In  the  age  of  Louis  IX,  appeals 
vice,  but  become  lawyers,  merchants,  pro-  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to  the  su- 

{metprs  of  manufactures,  &c.  In  Enff-  preme  courts  of  the  king  and  parliaments 
and,  hereditary  nobility,  including  van-  were  introduced,  and  were  followed  by  a 
ous  classes  of  tides,  e.  g.  those  of  dukes,  gradual  extension  of  the  kins^  authority 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts  and  barons  (see  over  the  territories  of  the  barons ;  and 
England)  is  rather  more  personal  There  finally,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  tbe 
are  also  feudal  tenures  merely  titular,  to  power  of  the  grandees  was  completely 
which  certain  privileges  and  honors  are  destroyed  by  Richelieu.  The  course 
attached,  the  free  exercise  of  which  is  al-  which  the  nobility  took  in  Germany  wbb 
lowed  to  every  proprietor ;  but  the  proprie-  different  Here  the  ancient  dukes  of 
tor  does  not  belong  to  the  nobility,  unless  Saxon^r,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Suabia,  Lo- 
be is  raised  to  this  distinction  by  a  special  tharingia,  and,  next  to  them,  the  margraves 
patent  In  Spain  and  Italy,  on  the  other  in  the  east  and  north  of  the  German  em- 
band,  the  same  rank  (that  of  the  tUuladoSf  pii^>  obtained,  at  the  same  time  as  in 
princes,  dukes,  marquises  and  counts)  de-  France,  the  rights  of'sovereignty ;  and  the 
pends,  in  a  greater  measure,  upon  proper-  title  of  count  became  part^  hereditary, 
ty ;  for  these  titles,  though  sometimes  con-  pardy  an  appendage  to  the  ecclesiastical  I 
toned  by  the  monarchs,  are  mostly  con-  establishments.  The  emperors  succeeded  ' 
nected  with  estates,  and  oflen  attached  to  in  annihiladng  these  ancient  principalities, 
very  small  fiefs.  Hence  the  multitude  of  but  profited  litde  byit,  for  new  sovereignties 
counts  in  Upper  Italy,  the  conti  di  Urra  soon  took  the  places  of  the  ancient  duke- 
ferma  of  Venice  in  former  times.  The  doms,  inferior  m  oze  and  power,  but  equal 
distinguished  Spanish  families  collect,  in  to  them  in  the  extent  of  their  rights  and 
this  manner,  a  great  number  of  such  titles,  privileges.  The  greater  number  of  the 
which  constitute  an  object  of  their  pride,  counts  assunied  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
They  are  called  gorrofi  (caps),  and  some-  and  a  vast  number  of  ruling  fiimilies  thus 
nmes  amount  to  four  or  five  hundred,  sprung  up  in  Gennany,  and  formed  a  rut- 
in France,  this  rank  is  common  to  all  the  ing  order  of  nobility,  in  which  not  only 
members  of  the  noble  familv.  The  rights  the  rank,  but  also  the  property,  was  hereo- 
of  the  peerage,  and  the  feudal  estates,  itary,  and  became  the  common  inheritance 
however,  descended,  even  before  the  rev-  of  the  whole  fiunUy.     One  principle  ib 
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this  Bystem  is  peculiar  to  the  German  reigning  femilies  and  princes,  who,  be- 
states,  which  was  never  established  in  any  sides  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  their 
other  country  of  Europe,  namely,  that  the  own  territories,  had  a  part  in  the  eovem- 
mother  must  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  ment  of  the  empire,  by  their  seat 
&ther,  in  order  to  place  her  children  in  the  and  vote  in  the  diet,  or,  at  least,  a  share 
iiill  possession  of  their  Other's  rights,  in  the  coUective  vote  of  ^e  prelates,  or  of 
Many  even  princely  &milies,  as  Baden,  the  (bur  bodies  of  counts.  For  some  rights 
Anhalt,  &c.,  nave  transgressed  this  princi-  of  sovereignty  Iselonged  also  to  the  knights 
pie ;  but  others  adhered  to  it  with  great  of  the  empire,  who  did  not  belong  to 
soictness.  The  same  principle  has  been  the  select  nobility.  The  limits  of  this  se- 
extended  to  the  lower  class  of  the  German  lect  nobility  were  extremely  uncertain  and 
Dobility,  In  their  case,  however,  it  affects  contested,  though  very  important  to  be 
only  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges  settled,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  on 
common  to  the  whole  body  of  nobilit^-^  the  marriage  of  its  members.  The  rank  of 
privileges  b^  which  the  German  nobility  the  select  nobilitywas  partly  personal,  part- 
is more  strictly  distinguished  from  the  ly  hereditary.  The  former  was  attached 
middle  classes  of  freemen  than  that  of  to  ecclesiastical  princes,  bishops  and  afo- 
any  other  country.  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  bots,  many  of  whom  were,  at  the  same 
not  even  the  highest  class  of  nobility  rec-  time,  actual  sovereigns ;  but  many  pos- 
ognises  this  principle.  In  France,  the  sessed  only  the  dignity  of  princes  of 
royal  family  alone  afibrds  no  example  of  the  empire,  whhout  the  rights  of  sove- 
a  marriage  contracted  with  persons  of  a  reignty.  In  most  of  these  ecclesiastical 
lower  rank,  thouffh  the  law  would  not  principalities,  the  German  nobility  had  ex- 
have  interfered.  The  legitimated  branches  eluded  untitled  men  of  learning  and  tal- 
of  the  royal  family,  the  offspring  of  mis-  ent,  against  the  will  of  the  pope^  and  his 
tresses,  the  princes  of  Vendome,vemeuil,  express  order,  promulgated  in  the  treaty 
Yermandois,  Maine,  Toulouse,  Penthi^vre,  of  Westphalia  (art  v,  §  17|.  The  highest 
&C.,  which  are  now  extinct,  Louis  XIY  degree  of  hereditary  nobility  was  peculiar 
did  not  hesitate,  in  his  will,  to  recognise  to  the  families  of  the  princes  and  counts 
as  capable  of  succession  to  the  French  of  the  empire,  and  confined  to  Germany, 
throne,  in  spite  of  their  descent,  not  mere-  It  is  true  many  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
ly  fix>m  parents  of  unequal  rank,  but  and  English  families  had  the  title  of 
tsven  fix>in  an  illegitimate  connexion ;  and  princes,  dukes  and  marquises  (English 
the  same  right  could  never  have  been  con-  dukes  and  marquises  are  also  called 
tested  in  regard  to  children  of  a  legitimate  princes  in  official  documents),  but  the 
connexion  between  parents  of  unequal  German  princes  considered  few  of  them 
rank.  In  the  noble  families  of  France,  as  their  equals.  To  this  class  belooff,  in 
tbe  rank  of  the  mother  was  likewise  of  France,  those  six  foreign  families  which 
no  consequence ;  the  whole  importance  enjoyed  at  the  French  courts  the  rights 
of  the  fhmily  rested  on  the  lineage  of  the  of  princes  itranrers^  on  account  of  their 
fiither.  The  same  is  the  case  in  England,  relationship  with  sovereign  houses,  or  on 
where  intermarriages  between  the  families  account  of  their  descent  from  former 
of  respectable  citizens  (merchants,  bank-  sovereigns- of  Br^tagne  and  Aquitania. 
ers,  brewers,  advocates,  &c.)  and  the  These  families  in  France  were  those  of 
highest  nobility  are  not  uncommon.  Thus  Lotharingia,  Savoy,  Grimaldi  (princes  of 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Whitbread,  Monaco), '  Rohan,  Latour  d'Aavergne 
speaker  in  parliament,  and  citizen  and  (dukes  and  princes  of  Bouillon).  Some 
brewer  of  London,  was  a  sister  of  earl  Polii^  famifaes  belong,  also,  to  this  daat, 
Grey.  The  first  wife  of  king  James  11  as  the  Radzivills,  Cztutoriskis,  &c. »  In 
wasthedauffhterof  chancellor  Hyde,  who  Sweden  and  Denmark,  a  select  nobilitv, 
aftenvards  became  earl  of  Clarendon  ;  of  this  kind,  has  never  existed.  Though 
and  her  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  sue-  many  German  families  of  this  rank  have 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  Simi-  lost  their  sovereignty,  yet  the  act  of  the 
lar  examples  may  be  found  in  other  coun-  German  confederation  has  conceded  to 
tries.  In  Germany  alone,  the  interests  of  them  the  highest  rank  of  nobility,  equal 
the  kindred  of  princes,  as  well  as  the  ex-  to  that  of  the  sovereign  houses.  There 
ciufflve  claims  of  the  nobility  to  the  chap-  was  fliill  a  strict  distinction,  in  Germany, 
ters  and  prebends  of  the  ecclesiastical  or-  between  the  ancient  princes,  who  had 
ders,  have  produced  those  rigid  principles  risen  to  this  dignity  before  1580,  and 
above-mentioned.  Germany  is  likewise  those  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  more, 
the  only  country  which  afibras  an  exam-  however,  the  power  of  the  Germf^Aprin- 
ple   of  a  select  nobility   composed  of  cipalities  increased,  the  more  therimpor* 
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taace  of  the  nobility  decreased.    On  this  offices,  especially  in  the  array.    The  most 
account,  a  society  was  formed,  in  1815,  important  of  these   privileges    have,  in 
called  the  chain  qf  nobility,  for  the  pur-  naodem  times,  either  been  *lunited  or  en- 
pose  of  restoring  and  promoting  the  inter-  tirely  abolished,  because  thev  were  incon- 
ests  of  the  nobles ;  but  it  met  with  tittle  sistent  virith  justice,  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
success.    The  English  nobiliQr,  compos-  prosperity  of  the  state.    The  French  rev- 
ing  the  house  of  lords,  consists  of  five  olution  first  deprived  the  nobles  of  that 
ranks :  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  bar-  coimtry  of  their  oppi^ssive  privileges  and 
on.    The  nobility  in  France  is  designated  exclusive  rights,  as  that  of  juri^iction, 
by  the  tide  pairs  de  France ;  for  both  the  &c.  (decree  of  August  4, 1789) ;  and,  af* 
ancient  and  modem  titles  of  nobility,  as  ter  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system  by 
prince,  due,  marquis,  camU,  vicomie,  baron,  a  number  of  laws,  the  decree  of  June  1^ 
occur,  aLso,  without  peerage.    The  lower  1790,  ai:|olished  hereditary  rank  entirely, 
nobihty  {gentry  in  England),  considered  as  The  senate  under  Napoleon  (August  14, 
a  separate  rank,  is  of  later  origin.     In  1806),  and  the  decree  of  March  1, 1808, 
England,  every  one  belongs  to  it  who  does  gave  rise  to  a  new  hereditary  nobiiitv,  with 
not  engage  in  any  mean  employment,  and,  the  titles  of  princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons 
for  this  reason,  is  entitled  to  the  appella-  and  chevaliers,  which  descended,  howev- 
tion  esquire,  and  a  coat  of  arms.  InSpaui,  er,  only  to  the  eldest  son.    Afler  the  res- 
any  one  may  call  himself  hidalgo  whose  toration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  ancient  no- 
ancestois  have  not  been  engaged  in  mean  bility  reclaimed  their  former  rights  and 
employments ;  and  in  France  this  dignity  privileges.*    Thus  nobility  has  again  been 
was  connected  with  many  even  insignifi-  generally  introduced  into  all  the  states  of 
cant  offices,  and,  of  course,  very  easily  ob-  Europe,  except  Norway,  where  the  iStor- 
tained.    Great  importance  was,  however,  thing  has  abolished  it  by  the  three  succee- 
attached  to  ancient  nobility,  that  is,  nobil-  sive  decrees  of  1815, 1818,  and  1821.  The 
\xy  which  could  not  be  miced  to  its  origin,  king,  indeed,  was  unable  to  prevent  it; 
Nobility  of  400  years'  duration  was  requi-  but,  on  the  principle  of  conforming  the 
site  for  a  presentation  at  court    TheiSior-  social  system  of  his  country  to  the  civil 
thing  of  Norway,  as  was  mendoned  above,  organization  of  the  neighboring  stateb,  he 
abolished  nobility  in  1821.    The  Russian  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new  he- 
nobility,  though  its  origin  is  not  directly  reditary  nobility,  which  should  be  confer- 
derived  fix>m  me  Grerman  tribes,  has  ap-  red  by  the  king  on  persons  who  had  bene- 
propriated  to  itself  all  its  degrees  and  tides,  fited  their  country,  and  which  should  de* 
(See  Rassuu)    In  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  scend  to  the  eldest  son.    But  the  Storthing 
the  ancient  nobility,  founded  x>n  conquest^  rejected  the    proposal,    because  it   was 
ia,  as  yet,  in  existence.    The  dominion  of  against  jthe  twenty-fifth  ardcle  of  the  cod* 
the  Russian  nobility  over  their  peasants  stitution  of  1814,  which  declares  that  no 

Sives  a  political  importance  to  this  rank,  hereditary  privileges,  personal  or  real,  can 

lough  destitute  of  the  rights  of  sovereign-  be  conferred  on  any  native  of  Norway, 

t}'. — ^Nobility  was  very  early  conferred  by  Noble  ;  an  ancient  ^loney  of  account, 

patent.  As  soon  as  the  nobles  had  assum-  containing  six  shillings  and  eight  pence, 

ed  the  character  of  a  distinct  rank  in  the  Node;  the  point  where  the  oihit  of  a 

state,  the  monarchs  also  availed  them-  planet  intersects  the  ecliptic, 

selves  of  their  right  of  conferring  degrees  Nola  ;  a  town  near  Naples,  in  Layora, 

of  nobility,  and  insisted  upon  the  princi-  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Etrurians, 

pie  that,    in  a  monarchy,    no  privilege  before  Rome ;  13  miles  east  of  Naples ; 

could  be  more  ancient,  or  could  have  any  Ion.  14^  20^  E. ;  lat  40^  53f  N. ;  popula- 

other  origin,  than  the  prerogative  of  the  tion,  8850  ;  bishop's  see.    It  was  once  a 

monarch  himself.     Pfajlip  III  therefbra  Roman  colony,  rich  and  flourishing,  and 

first  began  (1270)  to  grant  charters  of  no-  is  yet  a  handsome  town.  The  silk  spun  in 

bility  in  France,  and  Germany  soon  fol-  the  neighborhood  js  much  esteemed.  Bells 

lowed  his  example.    The  degrees  of  the  are  said  to  have  been  first  made  here,  and 

lower  nobility  in  Germany  were,  1.  the  here  Augustus  died.    Near  it  Hannibal 

tide  Von;  2.  Edler  wm ;  3.  Bitter ;  4.  Ban-  was  twiae  defeated  by  Marcellus. 

nerherr;   5.  Freyh^;  6.  C^nt.     Thehr  ,i„^„^,^  ^^^,^^  ^^^  of  chapter  ix  of  the 

privileges  were  originally  of  httle  impor-  abb6  de  Pradt's   V Europe  aprfs  U  C<mgr^9 

tance ;  but,    in    several  countries,   they  d^Aix-ia-Ckapelie,  \t  is  stated  that,  **  before  the 

were  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent  by  revolution,  the  number  of  noble  families  in  France 

law,  as  well  as  by  custom  and  pmctice.  ***^  "^'  «»?^4, 1^»?»-    Reckoning  five  individ- 

rrki&.'iii»:^»<>j  i^X^ttw^i*^  ii^^  ».«r^   ««j  "^*  *°  ^  family,  there  might  have  been  about 

Tbei^#ijoyed  immunity  from  taxes,  and  go,ooo  nobles/ ^he  disasters  of  the  revolutio* 

an  exclusive  right  to  the  highest  pubho    must  have  reduced  them  to  less  than  40,000." 
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NoLLBKizre,  Joseph,  an  EngUah  sculp-  change  commonly  takes  place  by  degrees, 

lor,  bom  in  London  in  1737,  was  the  son  Some  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  bisto- 

6f  a  painter,  was  placed  early  under  Schee-  ry  have  been  effected  by  these  wandering 

makers,  and,  in  1759  and  1760,  gained  pre-  tribes.    North  Africa,  the  interior  of  North 

miums  ffom  the  society  of  arts.  He  subse-  and  South  America,  and  the  northern  and 

auently  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  had  middle  parts  of  Asia,  are  still  occupied  by 

me  honor  of  receiving  a  gold  medal  from  nomads.    Different  tribes,  however,  pos- 

the  Roman  academy  of  painting  and  sculp-  sees    difierent   degrees    of   civilization. 

ture.    He  remained  nine  years  at  Rome,  Some  are  little  better  than  bands  of  robbers. 

during  which  time  he  executed  the  busts  NoMEnci.ATOR  was,  with  the  Romans, 

of  many  Enelishroen  of  distinction,  and  a  servant,  who,  at  great  festivals,  informed 

leturaed  in  1/70.    Nollekins  was  chiefly  the  guests  of  the  name  and  ingredients  of 

di^guiahed  by  his  careful  and  accurate  the  dishes — not  a  bad  fashion.    There 

imitation  of  nature,  and  by  the  absence  were  more  important  nomenclators,  whose 

c^anypecufiarity  of  manner.    His  Venus  business  it  was  to  attend  candidates  for 

with  the  Sandal  is  esteemed  his  principal  public  offices,  and  suggest  to  them  the 

ideal  production  ;  but   his   professional  namesof  the  persons  whom  they  met,  that 

reputation  rests  principally  upon  his  busts.  t{|ey  might  he  able  to  address  them  famil- 

He  died  April  23, 1823.--See  Smith's  JVW-  iariy,  and  thus  obtain  popularity.    Those 

iekina  and  hxi  Timu  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1828).  Romans  who  possessed  veiy  many  slaves, 

NoixE  FEosEqni  is  a  stoppage  of  pro-  had   one   nomenclator,  who    knew  the 

ceedings  by  a  plaintiff,  and  is  an  acknowl-  names  of  all  of  them. 

«dffment  that  he  has  no  cause  of  action.  Nominalists,  in  dialectics.     A  clear 

NoLLET,  John  Antoine ;  a  distinguished  view  of  nominalisnx.  depends   upon    a 

cultivator  of  natural  philosopby  and  natu-  proper  understanding  of  the  scholastic 

nl  history,  bom  at  Pimbr^  near  Noyon,  philosophy.    Charlemaffne  had  establish- 

1700,.  of  poor  parents.  *  He  received  his  ed  schools  [achoUt)  for  me  education  and 

fiist  instruction  at  Clermont  and  Beauvais^  formation  of  clergymen,  in  which  the  (so 

and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  called)  seven  liberal  arts  (the  trivitan  and 

intimate  virith  Reaumur,  Ou&y,  Duhamel  the  quadrwium)  were  taught    As  in  those 

and  Jussieu.    In  1738,  count  Maurepas  times  research  and  speculation  were  not 

first  established  a  professorBhip  of  experi-  allowed  to  so  beyond  the  dogmas  of  the 

mental  physics  for  Nollet,  who  wa6  also  church,  philosophy,  or  rather  dialectics, 

made  member  of  several  scientific  socio-  applied  itself  only  to<  theology.     It  was 

ties.    To  extend  his  acquaintance  virith  at  first  enthralled  by  the  fetters  of  the 

science,  he  went  to  Endand  and  Italy,  schools,  and,  at   a  later  period,  by  the 

In  1744,  he  was  appointed  to  instruct  the  fear  of  the  imputation  of  heresy.    Thus 

dauphin  in  experimental  physics  at  Ver-  originated,  in  the  limited  field  to  which 

snlles.    He  employed  himself  particular-  the  human  mind  was  confined,  a  system 

ly  in  experiments  on  electricity.     Nollet  of  dialectics,  which  sought  satisfiiction  in 

died  at  Paris,  1770.    His  works  are  prin-  logical  subtleties  and  empty  foims,  but 

cipally  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acaaemy  which,  however,  tended  much  to  exercise 

or  Sciences  at  Paris.    His  treatise  on  Ae  the  acuteness  of  the  European  nations. 

Hearing  of  Fish  is  particularly  esteemed.  A  great  schism  in  scholastic  philosophy 

He  also  wrote  Lepons  dt  Physique  exphi-  v?as  caused  by  (the  so  called)  nomuuz/um, 

meniak  (Amsterdam,  1754,  4  vols^  12mo.),  the  founder  of  which  was  John  Roscellin, 

and  L^Art  du  ExpMencea  (Amsterdam,  canon   of  Compi^gne,  who  maintained, 

1770, 3  vols.,  12mo.).  among  other  doctrines  then  considered 

Nomads     (from    the    Greek) ;     tribes  heresies,  that  all  general  ideas  are  mere 

without  fixed  habitations,  generally  engag-  words,  nominal  names  (flatus  vocv).    The 

ed  in  the  tending  and  raising  of  catde,  Realists  (firom  res,  thing),  on  the  other 

and  changing  their  abode  as  inclination  hand,  maintained,  that  general  ideas  are 

prompts.    But  kunded  property  and  ag-  not  formed  by  the  understanding,  but 

riculture  are  the  chief  sup|x>rts  of  a  per-  are  founded  in  reality  in  the  objects  theni- 

manent  civilization,  so  that  the  nomads  selves;  are,  in  feet,  the  essence  of  the  thinsis 

are  fiur  behind  agriculturists  in  this  respect  themselves.     The  doctrine  of  Roscelhn 

Nomadic  tribes  ^are  seldom  found  to  quit  was  condemned  at  Soissons,  1093,  and  the 

their  wandering  life,  until  they  are  com-  realists,  who  disagreed  among  themselves 

polled  to  do  so  by  being  surrounded  by  only  upon  some  unimportant  points,  be- 

tribes  in  settied  habitations,  or  unless  they  came  the   predominating   school.     But 

can  make  themselves  masters  of  the  set-  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 

tlements  of  a  civilized  nation.    But  this  ry,  the  dispute  of  the  nominalists  and 

26* 
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the  realists  was  revived  by  the  Eoglish  degree,  deprived  persons,  subject  to  tem- 
Franciscan  William  of  Occam,  a  scholar  porary  insanity,  of  the  advantage  of  the 
of  the  j&raous  Duns  Scotus  fwho  taught  doctrine,  that  they  could  not  bind  them- 
at  Paiis),  in  such  a  vray  that  the  nominal-  selves  by  contract  while  in  this  state, 
ists  were  at  length  victorious.  The  philo-  This  maxim  was,  that  no  one  should  be 
sophical  adversaries  cave  vent  to  their  permitted  to  stultify  himself,  that  is,  to  say 
feeUngs,  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  by  blows,  that  when  he  made  such  a  deed  or  con- 
(See  Disraeli's  CuriosUies  of  lAlerattare.)  tract,  he  was  bereft  of  his  reason  ;  for. 
Among  the  supporters  of  nominalism  said  the  judges,  when  a  defendant  made 
should  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  John  this  plea,  how  can  you  remember  that  you 
Buridan  of  Bethune  (1350),  Robert  Hoi-  were  non  compos  mentis  f  Sir  Wilham 
cot  (died  1349),  Gregory  of  Rimini  (died  Blackstone  exposes  the  absurdity  of  this 
1358),  Henry  of  Oyta,  Henry  of  Hessia  xnaxim,  which  was  adopted,  says  Mr. 
(died  1397),  NicholasOresmius  (died  1382),  Fonblanoue,  **in  defiance  of  natural  jus- 
Mathew  of  Cracow  (died  1410),  Gabriel  tice  and  the  universal  pracdce  of  all  civil- 
Biel  (died  1495).  The  nominalists  were,  ized  nations  of  the  world.*'  The  maxim 
indeed,  often  persecuted  (in  Paris,  1339,  has  been  disregarded  by  English  judges 
1340,  1409,  1473) ;  but  they  gradual^  in  some  cases,  and  there  is  no  recent  evi- 
gained  the  ascendency  in  the  universities  dence  of  its  being  now  considered  a  pan 
of  France  as  well  as  in  Germany.  They  of  the  English  law;  and  it  is  not  law  in 
are  memorable  in  the  history  of  philoso-  the  U.  States,  where  a  person  is  permitted 
phy  in  the  middle  ages,  since  from  them  to  allege  ^at  he  was  non  compos  mentis  at 
proceeded  a  spirit  of  more  liberal  investi-  the  time  of  making  a  contract  Another 
gation,  independent  of  dogmatic  theoloey  very  material  consideration  respecting 
— a  spirit  which  opened  the  way  to  the  persons  destitute  of  reason,  is  the  cua- 
higher  philosophy  of  subsequent  times.  tody  and  treatment  of  them,  which  vei^ 
^NoN,  Jean  Claude  Richard  de  Saint,  naturally  belong  to  their  relatives ;  but  it 
bom  1727,  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1791,  would  be  totally  unsafe  to  leave  them  ab- 
member  of  the  academy  of  painting  and  solutely  to  detenninu  when  any  one  is  in- 
sculpture  at  Paris,  known  'for  his  Voyagt  sane.  It  very  frequently  happens,  indeed, 
£i<torM9ue(&JV'ap2e^etieiSic{2e(1782^--i%,  that  the  relatives  orfiiends  of  a  persoQ 
o  vols.,  foL),  which  is  principally  esteemed  deranged,  restrain  and  confine  him  with- 
for  the  (417)  plates.  He  himself  etched  out  any  intervention  of  a  magistrate,  or 
with  much  ability.  Besides  the  engrav-  any  le^  process  for  determining  the  fiict 
ings  published  with  his  travels,  he  also  of  his  mental  alienation  ;  and  instances 
published  a  number  of  engravings  from  have  occurred  of  the  greatest  cruelty  and 
antiques  and  works  of  Le  Prince,  Bou-  abuse  practised  under  pretence  that  the 
cher  and  Fragonard.  (See  Dtnon.)  subject  of  them  was  non  compos  mentis ; 
Non,  or  Nuir.  (See  Niger,\  and  the  occurrence  has  been  made  the 
Nozf- Activity,  principle  of,  in  the  law  foundation  of  incidents  in  fictitious  narra- 
of  nations.  (See  Aeufrai%.)  tives.  Such  abuses  do  not  take  .place, 
Noif  Compos  Mentis.  A  distinction  however,  from  a  want  of  provision  in  the 
is  made  between  an  idi6t  and  a  person  laws  to  protect  the  individual  from  them ; 
van  compos  mentis^  the  former  being  con-  for  any  person  under  arrest  and  detention 
stitutionaily  destitute  of  reason,  tli^  latter  for  any  crime  whatever,  has  a  right  to  be 
deprived  of  that  with  which  he  was  natu-  brought  before  a  magistrate  on  a  writ  of 
rally  endowed.  But,  to  many  purposes,  habeas  corpus.,  that  the  cause  of  liis  re- 
the  law  makes  no  distinction  between  the  straint  may  be  iuquu^ed  into.  This  process 
two.  It  is  a  general  maxim  of  the  law  affords  an  immediate  remedy,  if  any  one 
that  a  person  not  possessed  of  reason  can-  takes  sufficient  interest  in  the  welfiire  of  the 
not  bind  himself  by  contract,  for  be  is  in-  person  detained  to  make  application  for 
capable  of  giving  tliat  consent  which  is  it  in  his  behalf.  Besides  this  remefly,  the 
the  foundation  of  all  obligation.  And  laws  of  some  states  provide  a  precaution- 
it  makes  no  difference,  in  this  respect,  aiy  process,  whereby  the  fact  of  mental 
whether  the  incapacity  arises  from  a  tern-  incapacity  or  alienation  is  previously  in- 
porary  mental  ahenation  or  a  natural  idi-  quired  mto  before  personal  restraint  isper- 
ocy,  except  that  in  the  latter  caso  the  act  mitted,  and,  in  general,  such  previous  pro- 
of an  idiot  is  absolutely  void,  whereas  that  ceedings  must  be  had  in  order  to  take 
of  a  lunatic  is  only  voidable  at  the  elec-  from  any  person  the  management  of  his 
tion  of  the  insane  person  or  bis  guardian,  property.      , 

A  maxim  was  formerlv  supposetl  to  have        Non-Conductor.     (See  Gahric^   and 

crept  into  the  English  law,  which,  in  some  Eledndty') 
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Noif-ConroRMiSTs  ;  those  who  refuse  in  48  books,  in  which  the  expedition  of 

to  join  the  established  church  in  England.  Bacchus  (Dionystis)  to  India  is  described. 

The  name  was  at  first  particularly  applied  The  style  is  inflated  and  prolix ;  the  de- 

to  those  clergymen  who   were    ejected  scriptions  go  too  much  into  detail ;  the 

fix>m  their  livings  by  the  act  of  uniformitv  epithets  are  often  unnecessarily  accumu- 

in  1662.    Their  number  was  about  2000.  lated  and  fiur-fetched ;  but  tlie  versification 

The  act  required  that  every  clerayman  is  good,  and  the  tone  is  animated.    Non- 

should  be  reordained,  if  he  had  before  re-  nusialso  wrote  a  paraphrase,  in  verse,  of 

ceived  episcopal  ordination;  should  declare  the  gospel  of  St  John,  which  may  serve 

his  assent  to  eveiy  thing  contained  in  the  as  a  commentary,  being  very  perspicuous, 

book  of  Common  Prayer ;  take  the  oath  of  though  not  venr  poetical, 

canonicid  obedience  ;  abjure  the  solemn  Nonote,   Claude    Frangois,  a  Jesuit, 

league  and  covenant;  and  renounce  the  member  of  the  academy  of  Besan^on,  bom 

principle  of  taking  arms  against  the  kuig.  1711,  devoted  himself  principally  to  eccle- 

All  the  royal  promises  of  toleradon  and  siastical  history  and  to  theology,  and  disdn- 

of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  were  guished  himself  by  his  Enreurs  de  VoUairt 

thus  eluded  and  broken.    The  Presbyte-  (Avignon,  17^2,  2  vols. ;  5th  ed.,  1770, 

rians.  Independents,  &c.,  refused  to  con-  12mo.),  which  display  much  learning,  and 

form,  and  were  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  are  written  in  a  moderate  tone.    His  pur- 

penecutions.     By   the    Five   Mile    Act  pose  is  to  correct  the  envrs  and  &lse  state- 

(1665),  it  was  enacted  that  no  dissenting  ments,  made  partly  from  ignorance,  partly 

teacher,  who  would  not  take  the  oath  from  prejudice,  by  Voltaire,  in  hia  Essai 

above-mentioned,  should  approach  within  sur  Us  MavrB  d  ViSsprii  des  ^aiions ;  but 

five  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any  Voltaire  overpowered    him  by   bis  wit. 

place  where  he  had  preached  after  the  act  Nonote  died  at  Bc^an^on,  Sept.  3,  1793b 

of  oblivion ;  this  act  was  intended  to  de-  — See  (Ewrea  dt  VAllU  Nowde  (BeMm^on, 

inive  them  of  all  means  of  subsistence.  1818, 7  vols.). 

Other  acts  of  a  nmilar  character  were  Nonpareil  ;  a  sort  of  small  printing 

nassed ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  William  type ;  as,  for  example,  a  b  c. 

ill,  these  penalties   and  disabilities  were  Nonsuit.    Where  a  person  has  com* 

removed  hy  the  toleration  act.    Some  of  menced  an  action,  and,  at  the  trial,  fails  in 

these  oppressive  provisions  were  revived  his  evidence  to  support  it,  or  has  brought 

during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  but  were  a  wrong  action,  he  is  nonsuited.    There 

finally  repealed  in  1718.    The  name  JsPon-  is  this  advantage  attending  a  nonsuit,  that 

eo^formisUy  in  consequence  of  this  change  the  plaintiff,  though  he  pays  costs,  may 

of  cireumstances,  gave  way  to  that  of  afterwards  brin^  another  action  for  the 

IHs$eniers.     The  chief  dissenting  sects  same  cause,  which  he  cannot  do  after  a 

are  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Bap-  verdict  against  him. 

tists,  Quakers,  Methodists  and  Unitarians,  NooAHivA,orNooKAHiVA.   (See  WasJ^ 

the  Catholics  not  being  commonly  com-  mgton  hUmds,) 

prehended  under  this  term.  (See  Catholic  Nootka  Sound  ;  a  bay  of  the  North 
jShtiancipaiion,)  The  statute  53  Geo.  Ill,  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  western  coast  of 
c.  60,  repeals  so  mucl^  of  former  acts  as  North  America,  discovered  liy  captain 
excepted  persons  denying  the  Trinity  from  Cook,  in  1778  ;  Ion.  126®  36^  W. ;  lat  49^ 
the  benefit  of  the  toleration  act,  or  imposed  35^  N.  The  sound  embraces  several 
penalties  on  such  persons.  Protestant  islands.  The  water  is  from  47  to  90 
dissentera  were  thus  at  least  practically  fathoms  deep.  There  are  many  anchor- 
delivered  from  penal  restrictions  in  the  ing  places  and  good  haibors.  The  shores 
exercise  of  their  religion.  The  repeal  of  are  mhabited  by  Indians,  and  the  land  is 
the  corporation  and  test  acts  in  1828,  re-  hilly.  The  clhnate  is  much  milder  than 
moved  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  in  the  same  latitude  on  die  eastern  coast 
they  had  previously  l)een  placed.  The  Nordenei,  or  Nordernet  ;  a  small 
Protestant  dissenters  are  estimated  to  be  at  island  on  the  coast  of  East  Friesland,  to 
least  one  half  of  the  population.  (See  which  there  is  a  foot-path  firom  the  conti* 
EcdesuuHeal  EstMuhments,  Punians.)  nent  at  low  tide.  On  the  north- 
NoNES.  (See  Calendar^  vol.  ii,  p.  402.)  western  side  is  a  village,  with  550  inhab- 
NoN-JuRORS.  (See  JaeobiUs,)  itants  (mosdy  seamen),  and  an  establish- 
NoNNUs;  a  later  Greek  poet,  bom  meut  for  sea-bathing,  much  resorted  to 
at  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  who  lived,  accord-  during  the  summer.  On  the  south-east 
ing  to  some,  in  the  beginning,  aecoidinff  to  side  are  downs  fi;om  40  to  80  feet  high. 
o£ei8  at  the  end,  of  the  fifth  century.  He  Nordlingen,  a  town  in  Suabia,  vrith 
ii  the  author  of  a  poem  entidedZKofij^nacii,  7560  inhabitants,  in  1803  came  into  th« 
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poaaesEdoii  ofBaTaxia.    The  Swedes  were  its  bouodaries  were  not  the  nme  at  all 

defeated  here  Sept  6, 1634,  for  the  first  times,    l^e  Celts  inhabited  this  oQUDOy. 

time  on  German  ground.    (See  Thirhf  Noiimai.  Year,   in  German  history ; 

Years*  War).    The  battles  of  1645, 179^  the  year  1624,  because,  in  the  peace  of 

and  1800,  have  also  contributed  to  make  Westphalia,  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical 

the  place  memorable.  rights  and  privileges,  as  they  existed  on 

NoRE.    (See  Thames.)  Jan.  1,  1624,  was  taken  as  the  standard 

Norfolk;  a  borough  and  port  of  entry  for  the  regulation   of  the  ecclesiastical 

in  Norfolk  county,  Virginia,  on  the  north-  relations  between  the  three  sects  in  Ger- 

east  side  of  Elizabeth  river,  eight  miles  many. 

above  its  entrance  into  Itampton  road.  Norbcanbt.  Constantine  George  Phipps 
It  is  32  miles  from  the  sea,  }10  by  water,  f  now  lord  Mulgrave ;  late  lord  Normanby)^ 
below  City  Point,  112  from  Richmond,  ix)m  in  1797,  was  educated  at  Hanow, 
and  229  from  Washington ;  Ion.  76°  lO' ;  and  entered.  Trinity  college,  CamUidge. 
iat  36°  52^  N. ;  population  in  1810,  9193 ;  On,coming  of  age,  he  took  his  seat  in  me 
in  1820, 8478 ;  in  1830, 9816.  Neither  the  house  of  commons  for  Scarborough,  and. 
public  nor  the  private  buildings  are  re-  his  maiden  speech,  in  fiivor  of  the  Catho- 
markable  for  elegance,  and  the  streets  are  lies,  attracted  much  attention.  He  also 
crooked  and  irregular.  The  site  of  the  seconded,  and  ablv  supported,  at  this  time, 
town  is  level,  low,  and  in  some  places  lord  John  Russell's  first  motion  in  favor  of 
marshy.  There  are  houses  of  worship  parliamentary  reform.  His  father,  how- 
for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  ever,  bein^  of  the  Pitt  school,  he  retired 
Roman  Catholics  and  Methodists.  The  from  pubhc  life,  in  which  his  opinions  did 
town  afibrds  much  good  society,  and  the  not  coincide  with  his  party  connexions^ 
inhabitants  are  distmguished  for  their  hos-  and  spent  several  years  on  the  continent, 
pitality.  Norfolk  hi^  more  foreisn  com-  principally  m  Italy.  In  1822,  he  again 
merce  than  any  other  port  in  Virginia,  took  his.  seat,  and  proposed  some  meas- 
The  harbor  is  a  beautiful  basin,  nearly  a  ures  of  retrenchment,  which  were  carried. 
mile  wide,  and  is  safe,  and  commodious.  His  novels — ^Matilda,  and  Yes  and  No- 
It  is  stronffly  defended  by  three  forts —  (republished  Philadelphia,  1828)  have  been 
fort  Norfolk,  on  the  north-east  side  of  translated  into  French.  They  are  spirited 
Elizabeth  river,  about  a  mile  below  the  pictures  of  life  and  manners.  On  the 
town ;  fort  Nelson,  on  the  south-west  side  death  of  his  father  (see  Midgraoe),  in  1831, 
of  the  river,  a  little  higher  than  the  former,  lord  Normanby  took  his  seat  in  the  house 
and  just  below  the  town  of  Portsmouth ;  of  peers,  and,  in  June,  seconded  the  ad- 
and  a  large  and  strong  fort  on  Craney  dress  which  was  moved  by  tha  Cathdic 
island,  five  miles  below  the  town.  On  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  has  since  spoken 
Washington  Point,  between  the  east  and  and  voted  for  lord  J.  Russell's  reform  bilL 
west  branches  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  Norhavot  ;  an  ancient  proyince  in  the 
firom  Norfolk,  there  is  a  marine  hospital,  north  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  chan- 
which  is  a  handsome  brick  building,  nel,  E.  by  Picardy  and  Isle  de  France, 
About  a  mUe  from  the  town,  on  the  oppo-  S.  by  Maine,  and  W.  by  Brittany.  It  was 
site  side  of  the  river,  is  the  town  of  Ports-  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Normandy ; 
mouth ;  and  a  little  higher  up  tlie  river  is  Rouen  was  the  capital  of  the  former,  Caen 
the  village  of  Gosport,  containing  a  United  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  divided  into  five 
States  navy-yard.  departments  (q.  v.),  containing  a  popula- 

No&FOLK,  Duke  of.      (See  Howtrd,  tion  of  2,000,000.    It  is  one  of  the  richest 

7%imasJ)  and  most  fertile  parts  of  France.    The 

NoRiA.    The  machine  used  in  Spain  Norman  is  distinguished  for  intelligence 

under  the  name  of  noriOf  consists  or  re-  and  shrewdness.     It   derived  its  name 

volving  buckets,  like  the  Persian  wheel,  from  tlie  Normans,  who  toc^  possession 

But  instead  of  a  single  wheel,  two  drums  of  it  in  912,  and  became  annexed  to  Eng- 

or  trundles  are  employed,  and  the  buckets  land,  through  the  accession  of  William, 

are  attached  to  ropes  or  chains  passing  dukeof  Normandy,  to  the  English  throne, 

round  them.    In  Spain,  earthen  pitchers  (SeeJVbrmoiu.)    Philip  Augustus  wresied 

are  said  to  be  used,  but  in  other  countries  it  from  John,  and  united  it  to  France,  in 

wooden  buckets  are  employed,  like  those  1203.    It  was  afterwards  several  times  tn- 

of  an  overshot  wheel.  vaded  by  tlie  English,  but  finally  recov- 

No&icuM  was,  among  the  Romans,  that  ered  by  the  French,  in  1450. 
part  of  the  south  of  Germany  which  is  Norhann  Ehrenfels,  Charles  Fred- 
situated  between  the  Save,  the  lake  Pelso,  eric  Lebrecht,  count  o^  bom  at  Stuttgard, 
Rhaetia,  Vlndelicia  and  the  Danube ;  but  in  1784,  died  at  Missolonghi,  while  in  the 
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Greek  eervice,  in  1822.  (See  Grteee^  called.  Egbert  (q.  y.),  in  the  beginning 
Reoolution  o/)  of  the  ninth  century,  had  no  sooner  made 
NoRMAirs,  or  Northmen  ;  the  inhab-  some  approaches  towards  a  regular  gov- 
itants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  Nor-  emment,  and  the  establishment  of  tran- 
way,  Sweden  and  Den  marie.  This  name  quillity,  than  the  **  Scandinavian  heathens,'* 
was  given  to  them  in  the  Netherlands,  in  as  the  Saxons  termed  them,  made  their 
Genuany  and  France;  in  England  they  appearance.  Alfred  (871— -901)  finally 
were  called  Danes,  They  were  fierce  and  delivered  the  country  nrom  the  mvaders, 
warlike  tribes,  who  made  piratical  expedi-  after  they  had  subdued  the  whole  land 
tions  to  all  parts  of  the  European  seas,  except  the  **'  isle  of  the  nobles,''  into  which 
plundering  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  oflen  the  king  had  retreated  with  a  few  nobles, 
overrunning  large  tracts  of  country,  in  But  the  relief  was  only  temporary :  they 
which  they  practised  eveiy  enormity,  returned,  under  his  successors,  in  greater 
**^  They  had  scarcely  any  inducement,"  force,  obtained  possession  of  the  northern 
says  Mackintosh  (HisL  of  Emg.\  ^  to  spare  and  easteni  part  of  the  country,  and,  in  the 
countries  which  mey  visited  only  to  plun-  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  three 
der,  and  where  they  did  not  hope  to  Scandinavian  princes  (Canute,  Harold  and 
dwell ;  they  were  less  than  others  liable  Haidicanute)  ruled  over  all  England  for 
to  retaliation,  and  they  had  neither  kin-  the  space  of  about  twenty-five  years.  (See 
dred,  nor  fiunily,  nor  home.  They  were,  Grtai  Britain)  The  Saxon  line  was  then 
perhaps,  the  only  barbarians  who  applied  restored ;  but,  in  10G6,  William,  duke  of 
their  highest  title  of  magistracy  to  denote  Normandy,  obtained  the  English  throne, 
the  leaders  of  piratical  squadrons,  whom  (See  WUliam  /,  the  Conqueror.)  This  con- 
they  termed  mkin^y  or  sea  kings.  Not  cjuest,  as  it  is  commonly  callea,  had  a  most 
contented  with  then*  native  and  habitual  important  influence  on  the  Saxon  man- 
ferocity,  some  of  them  (called  Berserker)  ners,  language  and  constitution,  which  had 
souffht  to  surpass  their  companions  by  hitherto  escaped  with  little  change,  and  is 
wonung  tliemsehres  into  hoirible  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
temporary  insanity."  The  poverty  of  in  English  history. — See  Thierry's  valuA* 
their  country  compelled  them  to  adopt  ble  work,  Histoire  de  hi  ConqiUU  de  VAn- 
this  means  of  subsistence,  and  their  re-  gleierre  par  les  Mnmumds,  de  ses  Causes  el 
ligion  inspired  them  with  a  love  for  daring  de  ses  Stales  iusau^h  nos  Jours  (Paris, 
enterprises,  since  it  taught  them  that  war-  18251  and  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  ch.  viiL 
riors,  fallen  in  battle,  were  admitted  to  the  The  Normans  also  established  a  new  king- 
joys  of  Valhalla,  the  nortliern  paradise,  dom  in  Naples,  in  1016.  (See  SiciUes,&e 
(See  JVbrthem  Mythology,)  They  began  Tloo.)  According  to  the  Russian  histo- 
their  piratical  excursions  in  the  first  part  rian  Nestor,  the  Warangians,  or  Varan- 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  soon  covered  gians,  who  founded  a  kingdom  in  Russia, 
the  sea  with  their  boats,  and  ravaged  the  under  Ruric  (862),  were  Normans.  The 
coasts  of  England,  Germany,  Fnesland,  foreign  expeditions  of  the  Northmen 
Flanders  and  France.  Under  the  feeble  gradually  diminished  their  numbers  and 
reigns  of  Charies  the  Bald  and  Charles  strength  at  home,  and  rendered  them  less 
the  Fat,  they  ascended  the  rivers  to  the  formidable^-See  Depping^s  Histoire  des 
very  heart  of  France,  and  plundered  Exp^itionstn4xritimesdesjSrorm(mdsetde 
Paris  itself.  It  became  necessary  to  pur-  leurs  Etal^seffients  en  Dranee  au  lOme 
chase  theur  retreat  with  gold.  Theurin-  Sikcle  (Pari^  ^^^^>  Wheaton's  History 
cursions  into  France  were  afterwards  re-  of  (he  Northmen  (18^1). 
newed,  aud  Charles  the  Simple  was  Nortk,  Dei.,  or  Rio  Biuvo  del  Norte, 
obliged  (912)  to  cede  to  them  a  part  of  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  rises  in  the 
Neustria  (q.  v.),  which  was  afterwards  Rocky  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the 
called,  from  them,  Normandyy  and  to  sive  Arkansas,  about  lat  41^  N.,  runs  S.  S.  E., 
bis  dauditer  in  marriage  to  Rollo,  their  andemptiesitself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico; 
chief:  Rollo  embraced  the  Christian  re-  Ion.  96°  40^  W. ;  lat.  26°  N.  It  serves  but 
ligion,  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  little  the  purposes  of  navigation,  owing  to 
&bert,  and  became  the  first  duke  of  Nor-  the  sand  bars  in  the  flat  country,  and  the 
mandy,  and  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  France,  mountains  in  the  upper  part.  It  is,  how- 
His  followers  received  the  religion  of  their  ever,  navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  in 
leader,  and  abandoned  their  roving  and  various  parts  of  its  course.  Length,  about 
piratical  habits.     (See  France,  divisions  2,000  imles. 

lEgloryyLKmguagejOXk^IJiUratwre,)   Eng-  North;  a  department  of  France.    (See 

land  was,  for  about  two  centuries,  deso-  Department) 

lated  by  the  Danes,  as  they  were  there  North,  Francis,  baron  Guildford,  lord 
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keeper  of  the  great  seal  under  Charies  II  fbries.    At  length,  in  1767,  he  became 

and  James  II,  was  bom  about  1640,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and,  in  1770t 

became  a  student  of  Sl  John's  college,  firsdlord  of  the  treasury.    His  admiitistra- 

Canibridge,  after  which  he  entered  at  the  tion  lasted  till  1782,  during  a  period  of 

Middle  Temple,  and  was  regularly  called  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger.    Having 

to  the  bar.    He  gradually  made  his  way  accepted  of  office  at  a  timd  when  the 

to  the  first  dignities  of  his  profession,  rath-  court  party  had  become  unpopular,  on 

er  by  his  prudence  and  dexterity  than  by  account  of  the  secret  influence  supposed 

extraoniinary  talents.    He  was  made  so-  to  be  possessed  by  lord  Bute,  something 

licitor-general  in  1671,  when  he  received  of  thai  unpopularity  attached  to  the  whoM 

the  honor  of  knighthood ;  in  1673,  he  was  coursoof  lord  Noith's  ministry.    But  this 

made  attorney-general ;   the  next  year,  was   sreatly  augmented  by  the  contest 

chief-justice  of  the  common-pleas ;  and,  with  the  North  American  colonies,  which 

in  1683,  lord  keeper,  when  he  was  raised  ended  in  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  Brit- 

to  the  peerage.    He  died  in  1685.    Be-  ish  empire,  after  the  expenditure  of  a  vast 

aides  some  papers  in  the  Philosophical  deal  of  the  national  wealth,  and  the  sacri- 

Transactions,  lord  Guildford  was  the  au-  lice  of  multitudes  of  lives.    For  this  dis- 

thor  of  a  PhUosophical  Essay  on  Music,  astrous  measure  of  subjugating  America, 

which  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  premier  appears  to^  have  been  a  ain- 

the  hiu — 2.  Sir  Dudley  Nmih^  brother  of  cere  advocate ;  and,  in  defending  his  pro- 

the  lord  keeper,  engaged  in  commercial  ceedings  against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Fox 

pursuits,  and  became  an  eminent  Turkey  and  his  party,  in  parliament,  he  evinced  a 

merchant    He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  degree  of  political   skill  and  resolution 

lords  of  the   treasury   in  the  reign  of  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  better 

Charles  II.    He  wrote  Observations  on  cause.    After  his  dismission  from  office, 

the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Jurisprudence  a  league  was  formed  between  his  lordship 

of  the  Turks.    He  died  in  1691.---3.  Doc-  and  the  Whigs,  which  led  to  the  famous 

tor  John  ATorthf  another  brother,  was  born  coalition  ministry ;  but  this  heterogeneous 

in  1645,  and  educated  at  Jesus  college,  administration  lasted  only  a  few  months^ 

Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellow-  after  which  lord  North  held  no  responsible 

ship.    In  1672,  he  was  chosen  professor  station  in  the  state.    He  succeeded  to  the 

of  Greek,  and  the  following  year  he  was  earldom  of  Guildford  in  1790,  on  the  death 

created  D.  D.    Doctor  North  was  an  ad-  of  his  father,  and  died  in  1792.    Lord 

mirer  of  Plato,  a  selection  of  whose  dia-  Nonh  was  much  esteemed  in  private  life, 

logues,  including  Onto,  Pheedo,  with  the  and  was  distinguished  for  nibanity  of  man- 

Apolwia  Socratis,  he  published  in  Greek  ners,  and  a  turn  for  repartee.     He  ^as 

and  Latin  (1673,  8vo.).    His  death  took  afflicted  with  blindness  several  years  be- 

place  in  1683.— 4.  Roger  Norths  a  young-  fore  his  death,  and  his  political  antagonist, 

er   brother  of  the    same  family,    attor-  colonel  Barr^was  subject  to  the  same 

ney-generol  under  James  II,  principally  misfortune.     Replying  to  some  observa- 

merits  notice  as  the  historian  of  his  family,  tions  of  the  colonel,  in  the  house  of  com- 

His  life  of  the  lord  keeper  (lord  Guildford,  mons,  lord  North  said,  **  Notwithstanding 

1734,  4to.)  was  reprinted  in  1808  (2  vola,  the  hostility  which  the  honorable  gentle- 

8vo.) ;  and  his  lives  of  sir  Dudley  and  man  opposite  has  shown  towards  me,  yet 

doctor  John  North  (1744, 4to.)  appeared  I  am  certain  that  there  are  no  two  persons 

in  a  new  edition  with  the  preceding  (3  in  the  world  who  would  be  more  happy 

vols.,  8vo.,  1826).  .  to  see  each  other." 

North,  Frederic,  earl  of  Guildford,  an  North  America  ;  that  part  of  the  con- 
English  statesman  of  the  same  family  tinentof  America  which  hes  north  of  laL 
with  the  foregoing,  was  the  eldest  8^  40'  N.  The  whole  of  the  northern 
son  of  Francis,  second  earl  of  Guild-  coast  has  not  yet  been  visited ;  but  ftom 
foni,  and  was  bom  in  1732.  He  received  108**  W.  Ion.  to  Beerin^s  straits,  the 
his  education  at  Eton  school  and  Trinity  whole  of  which  space  has  been  explored, 
college,  Oxford,  after  which  he  passed  with  the  exception  of  160  miles,  tbe  most 
some  time  at  Leipsic  Returning  to  Eng-  northern  point  known  is  in  71®  ^  ^' ; 
land,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
commons,  and,  in  1759,  was  appointed  a  portion  of  the  coast  to  the  east  of  106^ 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  On  the  (about  20  degrees  of  longitude),  yet  unex- 
resignation  of  lord  Bute,  in  1763,  he  was  amined,  preserves  nearly  the  same  parallel 
made  head  of  that  board,  which  post  he  Exclusive,  therefore,  of  Greenland  and  the 
held  till  1765 ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  other  islands  belonging  to  America,  in  the 
made  joint  receiver  and  paymaster  of  tlie  Arctic  ocean,  and  on  the  eastern  and  wesi- 
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era  coasts,  the  main  land  of  North  America  .son's  bay, — all  have  their  sources  in  the 
extends  from  about  8^  46^  to  72°  N.  lat,  elevated  region  which  Ties  to  the  east  of 
and  fix>m  about  55°  dKy  to  168^  W.  Ion.  the  Rocky  mountains.    The  Columbia  is 
The  greatest  breadth  is  in  about  laL  52P,  the  only  great  river  of  North  America,  on 
where  it  is  74°  of  longitude,  or  2500  geo-  their  western  declivity.    The  region  in 
graphical  miles.    Its  greatest  length  from  which  these  ffreat  streams  rise  is  itself  cold 
north  to  south  is  probably  in  the  meridian  and  sterile,  forming,  for  several  hundred 
of  100^,  and  is  about  3300  miles.  We  have  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
already  given  an  account  of  the  aborigines,  a  sandy,  barren  and  uninhabitable  desert, 
the  principal  civil  and  natural  divisions,  and  The  great  lakes  of  the  interior  are  con- 
of  the  progress  of  discovery,  under  the  nected  with  the  ocean  by  large  rivers, 
heads  America,*  .^mericus,  Columbus^  Cab-  Slave  lake  communicates  with  the  Arctic 
ot,  Louiaianaj  AbriJi  Polar  Eo^ftdiiionaf  ocean  by  Mackenzie's  rivei^  lake  Winni- 
d&c,  Mexico,  Central  Jtmauoy  Indians,  In-  peg  with  Hudson's  bay  by  the  Nelson,  and 
iJtanZiangTM^M,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  lakes  Superior,  Michigan,    Huron,  Erie 
repeat  here.-^See  Murray's  AbrCA  .America  and  Ontario  with  the  Atlantic,  through 
p  vols.,  8  vo.,  1829),  and  the  Memoir  of  Se-  the  St.  Lawrence.    Too  little  is  known  of 
wtian  Cabot  (Philadelphia,  1831).    rrom  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  west  of 
Hudson's  straits  the  coasts  tend  south-  the  meridian  of  97^  W.,  and  north  of  35% 
easterly  to  cape  Charles  (Labrador),  with-  and  of  the  region  north  of  the  Canadas,  to 
out  presenting  any  remarkable  indentation,  enable  us  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
From  that  point,  they  run  south-westerly,  physical  geography  of  North  America.    It 
with  numerous  considerable  gulls,  such  as  was  formerly  thought  that  North  America 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  hay  of  Fundy,  was  less  rich  in  precious  metals  than  South 
Massachusetts,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  America ;  but  Humboldt  has  shown  that 
bays,  and  Pamlico  sound,  to  the  southern  the  quantity  produced  in  Mexico  is  supe- 
point  of  Florida;  whence,  winding  round  nor  to  that  of  all  the  other  Spanish  possee* 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  passing  the  penin-  siens.     Gold  is  found  in  Mexico  in  alluvi- 
Bula  of  Yucatan,  they  border  on  the  Carib-  um,  and  in  primitive  mountains,  and  in  the 
bean  sea.    Crossing  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  U.  Statea    The  Mexican  silver  mines  are 
we  find  the  western  coast,  lying  on  the  Pa-  inexhaustible.    Iron  abounds  in  Russian 
cific,  takes  a  general  north-westerly  direc-  America,  Canada  and  the  U.  States.  Thers 
tion,  forms  the  gulf  of  California,  and  Noot-  are  mines  of  copper ;  and  that  metal  is  found 
ka  sound,and  terminatesat  Beering's  straita,  native  on  the  southern  coast  of  lake  Superi- 
which  separate  Asia  and  North  America,  or,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  conti- 
A  great  mountainous  chiun  covera  Uie  nent,  near  the  Coppermine  river.  TheLab^ 
western  part  of  North  America  with  its  nidor  feldspar  is  celebrated.    Anthracite 
numerous  ridges.     It  consists  of  several  and   bituminous  coal   are  abundant  in 
ranges,  itinninff  parallel  with  the  coast,  the  U.  States.    Tin  is  produced  in  Mead* 
and  extends,  without  interruption,  south-  co,  and  lead  in  great  quantities  in  the  U. 
south-east,  from  the  northern  coast  to  the  States.    Salt  is  plenty  in  all  parts  of  North 
west  of  Mackenzie's  river,  in  lat.  70°,  to  America:  it  is  obtained  on  the  surface  of 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  where  it  joins  the  the  ground,  in  springs  or  in  mines.    Sul- 
Andes.      The  northern    part   bears  the  phur  and  aU  sorts  of  marble  are -found  in 
nameof  12odi3finoiiniatru(q.v.]i;themore  different  places.     The  immense  forests 
southerly  portion  takes  that  of  the  Mexi-  contain  pines  and  firs  of  an  extraordinaiy 
eon  CMmeraa.    The  Alleghany  moun-  height,  oaks  of  various  species,  walnut 
tains  (q.  v.),  which  run  nearly  parallel  and  chestnut  trees,  yew,  ash,  beech,  birch, 
with  the  easteni  course,  are  the  only  other  cypress,  elm,  willow,  poplar,  alder,  lime, 
considerable  chain.    The  sources  of  the  and  other  trees  common  to  the  other  con- 
great  rivera-  which  rise  in  the  central  part  tinent,   but  often    of    difierent   species, 
of  the  continent,  and  flow  into  the  Arctic  Among^thoee  which  are  pecdliar  to  Amer- 
and  Atlantic  oceans  and  the  gulf  of  Mexi-  ica  are  the  magnolia,  the  tulip-tree,  the 
CO,  do  not  appear  to  be  separated  by  any  acacia,  and  many  shrubs  which  near  beau- 
mountainous  countiy.    The  Missouri  and  tiful  flowere ;  the  sassafi^  the  red  mulber- 
thc  Mackenzie,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  ry,  the  wax  myrtle,  &c.    In  the  forests 
MisaisBippi,  with  the  Saskashawan,  which  of  the  warmer  regions  are  the  palms,  ca- 
erapties  through  hike  Winnipeg  into  Hud-  cao,  mahogany,  cocoa  and  cotton  treea 
^ ,     . .      _.,...           ,          J   .  Besides   these   native   productions,^    the 
A,;j5c:S"viSSV4.£r^lS;rb  1^  <>'>-«-  ««» lemon  .ree,,  .he  coffin,  ahrub, 
▲  conect  account  ©rhii  vovages  is  given  in  Um  ™e  sugar-cane  and  the  indigo  plant  have 
article  iiMcricttf.              '  been  introduced  by  the  Europeans.    The 
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banana,  agave,  potato,  cactus  or  cochineal  of  beat  in  the  same  paiallela  of  lalitude 

plant,  &c^  are  also  cultivated,  an^  the  being  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
odoriferouB  pod  of  the  vanilla  is  gathered  •  The  difference,  however,  Is  not  do  great . 

in  the  forests.    All  the  fruita,  cerealia,  and  as  ^vas  fbrraerly  supposed.    It  has  been 

useful  plants  of  the  old  world,  have  beea  considered  that  there  was  a  difference  of 

naturalized  and  cultivated  with  success,  temperature  of  several  degrees  between 

and  North  America  can  now  furnish  Eu-  places  under  the  same  parallel  on  die  At- 

rope  with  apples  and  flour.    Maize  and  kntic  coast  and  the  Mississippi  Valley, 

tobacco  are  natives.     The  northern  re-  This  supposition,  founded  on  the  fact,  that 

dons  are  almost  diestitute  of  vegetation,  certain  vegetable  productions  were  found 

The  vast  prairies  and  savannas  are  peo-  in  more  northern  latitudes  in  the  latter 

pled  wiUi  immense  herds  of  bisons,  elks,  than  in  the  former,  has  been  shown  to  be 

moose,  deer,  antelopes,  &c    Among  the  erroneous    by  Humboldt     That  distin- 

other  animaLs  are  the  beaver, the  erraine,the  guished  philosopher  explains  the  phenom- 

marten,  the  otter,  musk-rat,  squirreL  Slc  enon  by  an  examination  of  the  form  and 

The  porcupine  is  also  found  in  North  direction  of  the  valleys  in  these  two  re- 

Amenca.     The  musk-ox,   the  reindeer  gions.    In  the  Atlantic  region  they  are 

and  the  white  bear  are  found  only  in  the  transverse,  or  run   east   and  west,  and 

most  northern  renons.    Carnivorous  ani-  therefore  the  propagation  of  plants  north* 

mala,  such  as  the  bear  (the  black  bear  and  wardly  was  obstructed,  while  the  great 

the  grisly  bear),  the  wolf,  tlie  cougar  (pan-  Mississippi  Valley  opens  to  the  south,  and 

ther^  lynx,  &C.,  are  numerous  in  the  un-  therefore  presents  no  obstacles  to  the  mi~ 

frequented  parts  of  the  country.    All  the  gration  or  vegetables  towards  the  north, 

domesdc  animals  of  Europe— the  horse,  The  temperature  on  the  western  shores 

ox,  sheep,  goat,  ass,  dog,  hog  and  cat — ^have  of  North  America  seems  to  be  considera* 

been  introduced  into  America,  and  some  bly  higher,  however,  than  in  the  regions 

of  them  have  increased  to  such  a  degree  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  cor* 

that  they  form  large  herds  in  a  wild  state,  respond  very  nearlv  with  that  of  the  At* 

Bees  are  numerous  in  the  forests.    North  lantic  countries  of  the  eastern  hemisphevo. 

America  harbors  some  dangerous  reptiles,  (Further  details  on  this  subject  wiU  be 

of  which  the  rattlesnake  is  the  most  for-  found  under  the  heads  Ctmatt^  Temptru^ 

midable.    Mosquitoes  are  not  less  busy  on  <ure,  and  Winia,) 

the  borders  of  the  Arctic  sea  than  on  the  The  Geology  of  NMk  Amarica,  or  an 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  turkey  is  a  account  of  the  different  rocks  wliich  con- 
native  of  America,  and  was  first  intro-  stitute  the  material  of  this  continent,  and 
duced  into  Europe  in  1525.  The  mock-  a  description  of  the  various  modes  of  ar- 
ing-bird  is  celebrated  for  its  miraculous  ran^emeht  observed  by  them,  is  no  less  a 
power  of  song ;  the  humming-bird  for  its  subject  of  economical  interest  than  of  sci- 
beauty  and  diminutive  size :  the  wild  entific  curiosity,  since  to  the  existence  or 
pigeons  darken  the  air.  There  are  nu-  ceitain  rock  formations  is  due  the  fenility 
merous  other  birds  peculiar  to 'this  conti-  of  a  country  in  agriculture,  and  its  rid^T- 
aent,  and  many,  such  as  the  eagle,  owl,  ness  in  coal,  salt,  the  usefUl  metals,  and 
crow,  hawk,  swan,  goose,  duck,  &c.,  other  mineral  productions  necessary  to 
which  present  specific  differences  fi^m  human  support ;  and  from  a  knowledge  of 
those  of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern  their  relations,  many  interesting  couc]o> 
continent  The  coasts  and  inland  waters  sions  are  derived  relating  to  its  antiquity 
swarm  with  waterfowl.  Alligators  are  and  those  great  revolutions  which  it  ex- 
found  in  the  southern  rivers ;  pikes,  stur-  perienced  prior  to  all  historical  reconl& 
aeons,  trout,  eel  and  salmon  fill  the  waters.  Commencing  this  i^etch  with  the  north- 
The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  and  the  em  eictremity  of  the  continent,  where  tho 
Deiffhboring  coasts  abound  in  cod.  The  severity  of  an  arctic  climate  will  scarcely 
seal,  walrus,  &c.,  are  found.  (For  the  allow  of  a  vrretcbed  existence  even  to  die 
natural  history  of  North  America,  the  hardy  Esquimaux  and  Greenlander,  die 
reader  may  consult  Godman's  w^  JsTaL  rock  strata  are  in  many  places  incapa- 
.fluf.  (MaMxigifU  and  Richardson's  Fau-  Ue  of  bein|^  obeerv^  except  for'a  short 
na  Bor,  Am. ;  Wilson's  and  Audubon's  period  dunng  the  year,  while  in  othei-s, 
OmUhology;  Miohaux's,  Barton's,  Nutt-  they  remain  forever  concealed  by  those 
alPs,  Bigelow's  botanical  treatises ;  Cleave-  immense  accumulations  of  ice,  whj^ 
land's  Mintrahgy ;  Silliman's  Am,  Jtmr'  from  their  extent  and  peipetuity,  seem  al- 
itor of  Seienctf  &c.)  The  climate  of  most  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  geo- 
North  America  is  known  to  differ  from  logical  formations.*  Notwithstanding  the 
that  of  the  eastern  contment,  the  quantity  •  a  siogie  deposit  of  this  abondant  mbftaaoe 
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obMacks  to  geological  research,  however,  ocean  ooce  occupying  the  iromeiwe  pbiae 
much  information,  with  regard  to  the  for-  or  basin  now  extending  eastward  irom  the 
mations  of  this  remote  region,  has  been  base  of  the^e  mountains  to  the  great  chain 
collected  through  the  voyages  and  travels  of  the  AUeghanies.  This  vast  basin,  which 
of  captains  Franklin  and  Parry.  The  has  foriisTOundaries  the  Rocky  mountains, 
prevailing  character  of  these  countries  is  the  primitive  chain  bordering  upon  the 
primitive,  with  occasional  tracts  of  transi-  great  lakes  before  alluded  to,  the  AUegha* 
tion  and  secondny.'  An  extensive  coal  ny  mountinns,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
formation  occupies  the  banks  of  the  Mac-  which  includes  25  degrees  of  latitude  and 
kenzie  river,  where  the  beds  of  lignite  are  nearly  double  that  number  of  degrees  of 
subject  to  spontaneous  combustion.  Bitu-  longitude,  is  one  great  secondary  formiB- 
mmous  coal,  also,  which  some  geologists  tion.  It  is  free  from  any  considerable  in- 
have  conceived  belonged  only  to  tempo-  equalities,  though  obviously  not  level ; 
rate  latitudes,  is  found  at  Melville  island,  eiaoe  its  surface  is  drained  by  the  three 
and  in  Old  Greenland.*  A  larger  section  great  streams,  the  Mackenzie,  the  St. 
may  next  be  considered,  comprehending  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  It  abounds 
Labrador,  the  two  Canadas,  and  an  ex-  in  ail  those  peculiar  aggregates  which  be- 
tensive  tract  upon  the  northern  side  of  long  to  this  formation,  as  well  as  in  their 
the  almost  unbroken  chain  of  lakes  run-  ordinary  accompaniment£h-<:oal,  gypsum 
ning  from  lake  Superior  to  the  Great  and  salt,  lead  and  iron.  Along  its  eastern 
Slave  lake.  Labrador,  with  its  succes-  base,  so  far  as  it  has  been  exfSored  in  the 
son  of  lofty  and  naked  hills,  many  of  Missouri  country,  it  contains  the  remarka- 
which  atUiin  the  elevation  of  several  thou-  ble  sandy  desert,  whose  width  is  between 
sand  feet,  may  be  considered  as  belong-  500  and  600  mile84  An  equal  degree  of 
hig  almost  exclusively  to  the  earlier  for-  simplicity  characterizes  the  structure  of 
mations ;  while  the  country  upon  the  that  portion  of  the  North  American  con- 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  tliough  abound-  tinent  which  still  remains  to  be  mention- 
flBg  in  this  class,  also  contains  extensive  ed.  The  south-eastern  boundary  of  the 
transition  and  secondary  deposits.  The  secondary  basin  just  described,  following 
remainder  of  the  present  tract,  from  the  the  irregular  base  of  the  AUeghanies,  from 
outlet  of  lake  Ontario  to  its  distant  western  the  Alabama  river  to  fort  Ann,  near  lake 
extremity,  is  remarkable  for  a  continuous  Champktn,  is  the  north-western  limit  of 
chain  of  primitive  rocks,  whose  breadth,  an  extensive  tract  of  transition,  which 
except  in  one  place,  where  it  was  240  runs  still  farther  northvrard,  pursuing  the 
mik^B,  has  not  been  determined.!  In  eastern  shove  of  lake  Champlain,  in  a  nar- 
turning  to  view  the  geological  features  row  belt,  to  Canada.  It  varies  in  width 
of  another  extensive  portion  of  the  Amer-  from  20  to  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  its 
ican  continent,  our  attention  is  arrested  stratification  follows  a  north  and  south,  or 
by  tlie  Rocky  mountains,  the  most  elevated  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  with 
land  up«ii  its  surface,  and  which  skirt  its  an  inclination  from  the  horizon  of  lew 
western  coast  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama  than  45^  The  mountains  of  this  tract 
to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are,  no  doubt,  a  consist  of  long,  parallel  ridges,  whose  out- 
continuation  of  the  Andes  of  the  southern  line  is  almost  one  unbroken  line,  and 
hfmii^here.  Although  but  partially  ex-  whose  sides  decline  in  gentle  slofiea  In 
^red,  their  primitive  character  is  clearly  Pennsylvania,  it  embraces  an  extensive 
establisbed.  Their  eastern  sides  are  cov-  and  invaluable  deposit  of  anthracite  coal, 
«red,  to  the  height  of  200  or  300  feet,  with  and  one  also  in  the  mate  of  Rhode  Island, 
a  sand  stone  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  the  which,  though  considerably  removed  from 
granitic  rocks  upon  which  it  reposes,  the  present  district,  nevertheless,  belongs 
whose  disintegratk>n  was  apparently  ef-  to  the  same  class  of  rocks.  Iron  and  lead 
fteled  by  the  gradual  agency  of  an  ancient  are  likewise  among  the  contents  of  this 
in  Greenland,  the  Rheiuwald  glacier,  is  'said  lo  formation.  To  the  transidon  upon  its 
be  four  miles  long,  by  two  in  breadth,  and  from  eastern  Side  succeeds  the  great  primitive 
Mveral  hondred  16  one  thoasand  fathoms  m  country  of  the  U.  States.  Towards  its 
height,  consisiiog  of  pure  ice,  precipitated  from  southern  extremity,  in  tlio  Carolinas  and 

^^S^LT^^i^tr^^^KTo  Oe«n5iaji»  width  is ^v«  150  mite.!  bat 

lU  eastern  side  of  great  extent.— !IW«B  and  ««  >t  advances    northward   through   the 

FoMvrx  of  Captauu  Parry y  Roas,  Franklin  Middle  States,  Where   the   transition  is 

:«MfBs6(«m (London,  1326. p. 263).  widest,  its  breadth  decreases:    when  it 

^P*^  ****^'* '""  ^""y^  t^***"''  *^'  reaches  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  it 

>  i^^Min  Franklb's  Second  E^iedition  (PhU.,  ^^^fP^  ^  ^^^f  •«"<*  ^reads  over  near- 
Ik  SU).  X  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mmmtaaas. 
VOL.  IX.                      S7 
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Ij  the  whole  of  New  England,  coDtinuing  and  the  AUeghanies,  and  is  finafly  ter- 
into  Oioada  and  New  Brunswick,  proba-  minated  in  the  Mexican  aea.  North 
bly  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  Roanoke,  the  tide  penetrates 
To  this  primitive  mass,  also,  belongs  all  completely  across  it  to  the  primitive ; 
the  mountainous  country  between  lake  but,  farther  south,  it  becomes  more  eie- 
Chainplain,  the  river  Sl  Lawrence,  and  vated.  It  consists  of  beds  of  sand,  clay 
lake  Ontario,  which  is  separated  from  the  and  marl,  which  contain  lignite,  the  ro- 
fbregoing  district  by  the  narrow  belt  of  mains  of  marine  animals,  and  vast  quan- 
transition  occupying  the  eastern  side  of  tities  of  shells.  The  distinction  or  this 
lake  Champlain.  The  strata  of  this  forma-  extensive  district  into  two  formations — 
tion  riin  trom  a  north  and  south  to  a  the  upper  secondary,  or  a  ibrmatioo 
north-east  and  south-west  direction,  with  contemporaneous  with  the  super-mediad 
a  dip  to  the  southward  of  more  than  45^.  order  or  Phillips  and  Conybeare,  and  the 
Its  greatest  elevations  are  found  in  the  tertiary  was  first  estattlished  by  profes- 
White  mountain  range,  where  a  few  sor  Vanuxem  and  doctor  Morton.  The 
peaks' attain  a  height  of  more  than  6000  former  of  these  consists  pf  marl,  highly 
feet.  The  surface  presented  through  the  ugillaceous,  and  containing  greeidsh  par- 
primitive  country  is  that  of  cux^ulm*  and  tides,  analogous  to  those  which  are  found 
smoothly  swelling  masses,  with  rounded  in  the  green  sand,  or  chalk,  of  Europe, 
tops.  It  abounds,  throughout,  its  whole  Its  prevalent  color  is  a  dark  green,  some- 
extent,  and  especially  in  New  England,  times  rendered  brown  by  per-oxide  of 
where  it  has  been  more  carefully  explored,  iron.  It  abounds  in  the  following  gen- 
vrith  all  those  simple  minerals,  existing  in  era  of  shells,  viz.  terebratula,  gryphcBa, 
similar  formations  in  other  countries.  Its  exogyra,  ammonites,  baculites  and  t^lem- 
metalUc  deposits,  which  are  mosdy  in  the  nitesT  It  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  tri- 
form of  beds,  are  numerous  and  valuable ;  angular  peninsula  of  New  Jersey,  formed 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  magnet-  by  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Delaware  and 
ic  and  hiematetic  iron  ores,  native  gold,  Raritan  rivers,  and  ext^ids  across  the 
and  copper  pyrites.  The  eastern  boundaiy  state  of  Delaware  from  near  Delaware 
of  the  primitive  is  a  line  commencing  city  to  the  Chesapeake;  appears  again 
near  Aiabanui  river,  and  running  north-  near  Annapolis,  m  Maryland ;  at  Lynch^i 
ward  through  Augusta,  upon  the  Savan-  creek,  in  South  Carolina;  at  Cockspur 
nah  river,  west  of  Camden,  South  CaroU-  island,  in  Georgia ;  and  several  places  in 
na,  and  near  Aversboro,  North  Carolina,  by  Alabama  and  Florida.  It  has  also  been 
Richmond,  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  and  noticed  in  numerous  other  localitief^ 
north  of  New  York,  pursuing  tlie  shores  when  the  tertiary  and  alluvial  coverings 
of  the  Atkintic.  Within  the  primitive  have  been  removed  by  natural  or  artH 
country  thus  defined,  however,  tiiere  ex-  ficial  causes ;  and  there  are  good  grounds 
ists,  brides  the  transition  tract  of  Rhode  for  the  opinion,  that  beds  of  ferruginous 
Island,  a  narrow  strip  of  secondary,  com-  sand  extend  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
mencing  at  Northfield  (Mass.),  U{K>n  the  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  the  U.  States, 
Connecticut,  and  running  through  to  the  south  of  Long  island,  though,  for  the 
sea  at  New  Haven,  where  it  ends  to  most  part,  concealed  by  the  difierenl 
recommence  again  upon  the  south  side  membera  of  the  tertiary  ckiss.  The  tenia- 
of  the  Hudson,  from  whence  it  pursues  a  ry  embraces  the  islands  of  Nantucket, 
south-westerly  course  to  the  Rappahan-  Martha's  Vineyard,  Long  Island  in  pert, 
nock.  It  consists  of  tlie  old  red  sand-  Manhattan  island,  togetlier  with  a  mic- 
■lone,  upon  which  repose,  at  several  tional  part  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  New 
places,  what  are  now  regarded  as  the  old-  York  and  New  England.  It  likewise , 
er  volcanic  rocks,  amygdaloid  and  menx-  forms  the  Neversink  hills,  in  New  Jersey, 
stone  trap.  The  same  formation  also  oc^  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
curs  farther  north,  in  Nova  Scotia.  To  lyUnd,  from  whence  it  pursues  a  southern 
complete  our  present  sketch  of  the  U.  direction,  fonning  an  almost  continuous 
States,  we  have  only  to  notice  what  has,  superficial  mass  over  tlie  country  between 
till  lately,  been  denominated  the  UiHary  the  Alleghanies  and  the  coast,  to  the  Mex- 
formalion  of  North  America.  It  com-  ican  sea.  It  is  composed  of  lime  stones, 
mences  to  the  north  in  a  cluster  of  islands  vrith  mixtures  of  clay  or  sand,  or  both,  in 
atuated  south  of  cape  Cod,  and,  proceed-  variable  proportions ;  of  clay  alone ;  of 
ing  south,  emtmices  Long  Island,  and,  re-  clay  with  sand,  forming  loom ;  of  beds  of 
commencing  upon  the  continent  in  the  gravel,  or  of  buhr-etone.  It  is  marked  by 
Bortbem  part  of  New  Jersey,  coven  the  Uttoral  shells,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
wrt  extent  of  countiy  between  the  coast  teitiaiy  depositi  of  the  Paris  and  EnglMi 
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barios.  The  fborils  of  the  teitiaiy  are  origioal  natural  metbods  of  operatioii 
genenlij  found  within  fifteen  or  twenty  ought  to  make  us  cautious  in  restricting 
miles  of  the  primitive,  the  intermediate  nature  to  any  exclusive  mode  of  action, 
space  bein(r  filled  with  clays  of  various  The  primitive  mountains  in  the  north  have 
kmds.  The  highest  point  to  which  this  iron  in  abundance,  but  the  precious  met 
formation  rises,  is  about  250  feet.  It  is  als  have  as  yet  been  rarely  found  ;  nor  are 
near  the  line  of  junction  with  the  primi-  there  any  modem  volcanic  rocks.  The 
live  on  Savannah  river.  Over  the  surface  same  may  be  observed  in  the  north  of 
of  these  funnations  is  every  where  dis-  Europe.  Sweden  aud  the  north  of  Ger- 
tributed  alluvial  gravel,  containinff  large  many  have  rarely  silver  and  gold,  and  no 
masses  of  granite  and  other  primitive  modem  volcanic  rocks ;  and,  on  tlje 
rocks ;  and  in  many  places  upon  the  coast  southern  continent  of  America,  tliere 
it  is  covered  with  accumulations  of  alluvial  seems  to  lie  a  proportion  between  the  gi- 
sands.*  Conceming  the  geology  of  the  eantic  volcanic  formation  and  the  abun- 
southern  part  of  Nordi  America,  we  are  still  dance  of  the  precious  metals.  If  we  sup- 
exceedingly  deficient  in  information,  the  poee  the  convulsions  and  earthquakes 
attention  of  travellers  and  minendogists  that  might  precede  the  empdon  of  lava  lo 
having  been  so  much  absorbed  with  the  the  surfiice  to  have  rent  and  cracked  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  metallic  depos-  shell,  so  as  to  give  epace  to  the  formation 
it8ofMexico,asa]mo6t  wholly  to  have  over-  of  these  veins,  and  the  precious  metals, 
kwked  its  geological  features.  We  cannot,  converted  into  vapor,  to  penetrate  through 
perhaps,  nstter  perform  this  part  of  our  chinks  tliat  would  not  permit  lava  to  pass, 
task,  than  by  presendngthe  reader  the  re-  this  vapor,  meeting  with  the  secondary, 
cent  observations  of  Mr.  Maclure,  publish-  that  was  filling  the  vein  from  the  purftce, 
ed  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Ameri-  might  form  a  mixture  such  as  we  find  in 
can  Journal  of  Science  and  Art&  **  From  most  of  the  veinstones."  The  foregoing 
the  great  range  of  the  Andes  spring  all  sketch  furnishes,  among  others,  the  foE 
the  subordinate  mountains,  forming  large  lowing  general  fiicts  and  inferences :  1. 
fdains  or  valleys,  either  near  their  summit.  The  North  American  resembles  the  £u- 
or  on  the  planes  of  their  descent,  on  either  ropean  continent  in  the  highly  primitive 
side,  on  which  planes,  below  the  level  of  character  of  its  northern  extreniitieB ; 
the  principal  range,  when  not  covered  by  while  it  diffen  from  it  in  the  superior  de- 
die  vo1c&.iic  formations,  the  greatest  part  |ree  of  continuity  possessed  by  its  great 
of  the  primitive  crosses  out  to  day.  On  formations,  as  well  as  in  the  abeence — 
die  tops,  both  of  the  great  range  and  the  leaving  Mexico  out  of  the  question— of 
subordinate  heights,  appears  to  be  placed  volcanic  action,  except  such  as  is  nfibrded 
the  seat  of  the  mines,  principally  in  tran-  by  the  partial  deposits  of  secondary  trap 
sition,  thouffh  some  are  thought  to  be  in  rocks.  2,  The  great  ocean  from  whicn 
primitive  schist,  or  marble ;  mm  which  it  were  precipitated  the  secondary  sand- 
/would  appear  tliat  the  summits  of  the  stones,  gypsum  and  coal  of  the  immense  ba- 
mountains  are  principally  transition.  This  sin  Wing  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
supposition  is  countenanced  by  the  small  Rocky  mountains,  appeare  to  have  found 
quantity  of  well-defined  primitive  found  its  outiet  by  the  Sl  Lawrence  and  Mi    ' 


m  the  vicinity,  and  by  its  appearing  at  a  sippi  rivers.    3.  The  upper  secondary  and 

lower  level  on  both  sides,  which  seems  to  tertiary  formations  formerly  have  proba- 

indicate  that  the  primitive  is  tiie  formation  .  biy  been  more  extensive  upon  the  Adantic 

of  the  whole  range.**    Mr.  Maclure  adds  coast,  and  once  connected  the  islands  now 

a  veiy  ingenious  theoiy  to  explain  the  forming  its  northern  boundair  vrith  each 

origin  of  mineral  veins.     He  remarked  other  and  the  main  land.    4.  After  the 

that  die  veinstones,  in  a  majority  of  in-  deposition  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 

stances,  were  secondary,  proving  that  the  fonnations,  the  land  has  been  broken  up 

veins  must  have  been  filled  from  the  sur-  by  the  action  of  sudden  and  violent  ciur- 

fiice ;  for  it  is  difilcult  to  conceive  how,  in  rents,  which  have  strewed  its  surface  eve- 

a  primitive  range,  like  the  Andes,  the  sec-  ry  where  with  bouldere  or  rolled  masses^ 

ondary  could  be  ejected  from  below.    "It  and  given  to  the  coast  its  mesent  insular 

has  been  considered,''  be  remarks,  ''as  a  and  peninsular  form.  ^  5.  The  strata  em- 

ceological  fiict,  that  metallic  veins   can  brace  all  those  metalliferous  and  earthy 

nave  no  dependence  or  connexion  with  compounds  existing   in   them   in  oth^ 

volcanoes ;  yet  our  total  ignorance  of  many  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  exhibit  through- 

«  ^    ,         r  .u   rT  a.  .     u   wii-      %m  out  tho  sfune  general  relations  elsewhere 

*  Geology  of  the  U.  States,  by  William  Mac-       , i    ^    •  ®       .i  ^  ■_ 

Jm  (PhaTlsn),  Jouin.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  (Phil., '  ^^r^i,  and,  consequently,  must  havv 

vd.  vi),  and  American  Joumal  (vol.  rii  and  ziH). .  resulted  fiDom  the  operation  of  those  gresi 
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kwH,  under  the  control  of  which  the  solid  North  Caboluia.    (See  Carolina,) 

tnasB  of  the  eaith  haa  been  formed.  North  CA&oLiifA  UirivBRUTT.  '  (See 

Northampton  ;  a  post-town  and  shire-  Chemd  HUL) 
town  of  Hampshire  counnr,  Massachu-  Northcote,  James ;  bom  in  Plymouth, 
eehs,  on  the  west,  bank  or  Connecticut  in  1746,  where  his  fatljer  was  a  watch- 
river,  95  miles  west  of  Boston ;  popula-  maker,  who  designed  him  for  his  own 
tion  in  1810,  2631;  in  1820,3654;  in  bumness;  but  young  Northcote,  haying  a 
ISaO,  3613 ;  lat.  42^  10^  N. ;  Ion.  72^  40^  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  beine  flattered 
W.  The  compact  part  of  die  town  is  by  praises  bestowed  on  his  earfy  produc- 
delightfully  situated:  the  houses  are  gen-  tions,  pursued  the  practice  of  drawing  and 
erally  large,  and  in  good  style,  and  many  painting  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  doc- 
of  them  are  elegant.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  tor  Mudge,  a  physician  of  that  town,  rec- 
two  streets,  proceeding,  like  radii,  from  a  om mended  him  as  a  scholar  to  sir  Joshua 
circle,  though  with  many  irregularities.  Reynolds.  He  went  to  London  in  1771, 
The  court-house,  jail,  and  one  of  the  and  became  domesticated  with  that  great 
meeting-houses,  are  very  handsome  build-  artist  In  1776,  he  quitted  him,  and  com* 
ings.  There  is  an  insurance-office,  a  bank,  menced  business  on  his  own  account, 
and  a  printing-office,  from  which  a  week-  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  preceptor, 
ly  paper  is  issued.  The  comnion  schools  and  was  eminently  successful,  his  portraits 
of  Northampton  are  highly  respectable,  having  procured  him  both  wealth  and 
A  private  institution  in  the  town,  called  reputation.  He  has  written  various  pa- 
Round  HUl  school,  intended,  in  a  consid-  pers  in  a  work  called  the  ArtisL  He  has 
erable  degree,.to  imitate  the  German  gym-  'also  published  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nasia,  is  highly  respectable.  A  stream  nolds,  comprisinff  Anecdotes  of  his  Con- 
passes  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  temporaries  (1813),  and  a  Supplement  (in 
which  are  erected  numerous  mills  and  ma-  1815) ;  and  Memoira  of  Titian  (1830). 
ny  manufactories.  There  are  two  consid-  North-Eastrrn  Passaob.  (See  Mrtk 
erable  woollen  manu&ctories.  Farming-  Polar  Expediiions.) 
ton  canal  extends  from  New  Haven  to  this  Northxrh  LieHT.  (See  Aurora  Bore-- 
town.    A  bridge,  connecting  this  town  alia,) 

and  Hadley,  built  in  1826,  is  supported  Northern  Literature.  (See  Scan- 
by  six  stone  piers,  and  two  abutments,  dinavian  Literaiure.) 
In  the  deepest  water,  the  piers  are  40  feet  Northern  Mtthologt.  The  interest- 
high.  '  The  bridge  is  1080  feet  long  and  ing  discoveries  made  by  a  more  intimate 
26  wide.  The  law  term  of  the  supreme  acquaintance  with  the  mythologies  of  the 
judicial  court,  for  the  counties  of  Hamp-  East  Indies  and  Egypt,  and  a  comparisoo 
shire,  Hampden  and  Franklin,  is  held  at  of  them  with  that  or  Greece  (discoveries 
Northampton.  The  Indians  called  this  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  scholara, 
town  J^TonabMck,  It  was  the  third  town  prove  the  existence  of  a  universal  original 
settled  on  the  river  in  this  state,  and  was  religion — a  pure  deism,  ss  some  think — 
incorporated  in  1654.  In  1786,  during  and;  at  all  events,  show  the  etenial  thirst 
tiie  time  of  Shayffe  insurrection,  a  number  of  man  to  explain  the  origin  of  nature,  of 
of  insurgents,  supposed  to  be  1500,as8em-  himself,  and,  above  all,  of  good  and  evil), 
bled  here  in  arms,  took  possession  of  the  justify  us  in  assi^inf  a  separate  place  to 
court-house,  and  prevented  the  sitting  of  the  mythology  ofthe  North,  which,  even  if 
the  court  of  common  pleas  and  the  court  its  general  traits  were  borrowed  from  Asia, 
of  sessions.  There  are  three  societies  of  must  yet  be  con«der^  as  a  distinct  sys- 
Congregationalists,  one  of  Baptists,  and  tem.  The  northern  mythology,  in  the 
one  of  Episcopalians.  Among  the  striking  systeniatic  condition  in  which  we  now 
objects  in  the  scenery  of  Northampton  possess  it,  is  the  work  of  scalds,  that  is,  of 
are  the  beautiful  river,  the  rich  meadows,  the  ancient  northern  minstrels  of  Den- 
and  the  heights  called  MoutU  Tom,  and  mark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Iceland.  Re- 
Jlount  H<dyAe,  Mount  Tom  is  in  North-  ligion  and  civilizjition  here,  as  is  often  the 
ampton,  two  miles  east  of  the  court-house,  case,  sprang  from  poetry :  and  here,  also^ 
Its  elevation  is  1200  feet  above  the  river,  as  is  so  common,  cosmogony  (q.  ▼.)  was 
Moiuit  Holyoke  is  in  Hadley,  on  the  east-  the  basis  of  the  religion — a  cosmogony 
ern  Hide  ofthe  river,  and  three  miles  from  which,  at  the  same  time,  proves  the  wild 
Northampton,  From  the  top  of  it  there  imagination  of  itsjiuthora,  and  the  nature 
is  nn  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  country  where  it  originated.  The 
Its  height  IS  900  feet  above  the  river.  following  are  its  most  important  features: 

Northern  Canal,  or  Cbamplain  Ca-  There  were  originally  no  heavens  above 

NAL.    (See  hdand  JSTamgation,)  nor  earth  below ;  but  only  a  bottomloB 
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<)eep  and  a  world  of  mmt  (A{^2fteim),  in  coamogony  is  plainly  a  northern  view  of 
which  flowed  the  fountain  that  strives  to  nature :  we  here  see  nature  passinff  fh>m 
devour  every  thin^(ffu«y;^mer).  Twelve  the  death  of  winter  into  life,  and  Uie  be- 
rivers,  calJfHl  Eltwagarj  issue  from  this  ginning  of  the  world  connected  with  the 
fountain.  When  they  had  flowed  so  fiur  appearance  of  sprinff.  It  was  natural  that, 
fiiom  their  source  that  the  liquid  they  to  the  early  Scandinavians,  ice  should 
contained  had  become  hardened,  they  have  ap|)eared  as  the  primeval  matter,  and 
ceased  flowing,  and  froze  into  ice,  and,  that  it  should  be  represented  as  evil,  he- 
one  layer  accumulating  over  another,  the  cause  it  destroys  the  life  of  nature.  The 
sreat  deep  was  filled  up.  Southwards  whole  cosmogony  is  therefore  a  physical 
m>m  the  world  of  mist  was  the  world  of  allegory,  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  my- 
light,  or  flre  (Musspdlheinij  Mispelheim),  thologies.  The  creation  of  day  and  night, 
From  the  former  proceeded  every  thing  the  sun  and  moQp,  is  thus  related :  The 
dark  and  cold ;  firom  the  lattev,  whatever  giant  Darkness  (At^rtm,  Aor/n  had  a 
18  warm  and  light ;  a  warm  wiuii  blowinir  daughter  of  the  name  of  A^ni  (Abtt), 
flpom  the  latter  upon  the  ice  (the  rays  of  dark  and  sombre  like  her  race.  She  was 
the  sun  from  Mispelheim  encounters  the  thrice  married,  and  bore  to  Nagelfari  (Air, 
ice  from  Niflheim)  melted  it  The  drops  Ether)  a  son,  Andur  (Matter^ ;  to  Anar  (the 
became  living  by  the  power  of  him  who  forming  principle)  J6rd  (tne  Earth) ;  to 
had  sent  the  wind ;  and  from  them  sprang  Deliingar  (Twiiignt)  Da^ur  (Day),  who 
Ymir,  the  ice-giant  Under  Ymirs  left  was  light,  hke  his  pateniu,race.  Aifadur 
arm  grew  a  httle  hian  and  woman,  and  now  took  Nott  and  Dagur  (Night  and 
one  of  his  legs  begot  a  sen  from  the  other.  Day)  to  the  heavens,  and  gave  them  each 
From  them  proceeded  the  ice-giants,  a  horse  and  car,  to  drive  round  the  earth 
Frotn  the  mixture  of  ice  and  heat  origi-  daily.  Nicht  rode  first  on  her  hone, 
Dated,  also,  the  cow  Audumbla,  from  Hrimfaxi(filackmane),  which  every  mom- 
whose  dugs  ran  four  streams  of  milk,  by  ing  bedevtrs  the  earth  with  the  foam  from 
which  Ymir  was  fed.  The  cow  support-  his  mouth.  The  horse  of  Dagur,  Skinfaxi 
ed  herself  by  kicking  the  salt  stones  of  the  (Shiningmane),  illumines,  wiui  his  nian^ 
ice.  As  she  was  thus  one  day  licking  the  the  air  and  earth.  Mundilftri  (Mover  of 
atones,  lo,  in  the  evening,  human  hair  '  the  Axis)  had  two  beautiful  children,  Sool 
grew  out  of  them ;  on  the  next  day  ap-  and  Maan  (Sun  and  Moon).  Proud  of 
peared  a  head  ;  and,  on  the  third,  an  en-  the  beauty  of  his  daughter,  he  married  her 
tire  man,  called  Burt.  His  son  was  B6r,  to  Glemur,  the  god  of  joy.  The  gods^ 
who  married  Belsta,  daughter  of  the  ipant  ofiended  at  his  presumption,  took  aw.;y 
Mountain-Gate.  By  her  he  had  Siree  his  children,  and  transported  them  to  the 
sons,  Odin,  Wile  and  Ve,  who  became  the  heavens.  Sool  was  employed  in  driving 
rulers  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  children  the  horses  of  the  car  of  the  sun,  and  Maan 
of  B6r  were  good,  those  of  Ymir  wicked ;  those  of  the  car  of  the  moon,  and  to  watch 
and  they  were  constantlv  at  war  with  each  over  her  increase  and  decrease.  So  far 
other.  The  sons  of  Bor  finally  slew  the  the  most  andent  mvtbology,  which  ere- 
ice-giant,  dragged  his  body  into  the  deep,  ates  giants  [j6tvn)  from  the  elements  of 
and  from  it  created  the  world.  Out  of  his  nature.  It  is  reniarisable  that,  in  this  my- 
blood  they  made  the  sea  and  rivers ;  of  his  thology,  the  giants  dwelling  around  tlia 
Aesh,  earth ;  of  his  hair,  srass ;  of  his  original  chaos  produce  the  lords  of  the 
bones,  rocks ;  and  stones  of  his  teeth  and  heavens,  the  earth  and  lower  regions ;  and 
broken  jaws ;  of  his  head  they  made  the  giants,  Titans  and  Cyclops  are  also  the 
heavens,  which  they  extended  over  the  oncestorsof  the  Grecian  gods;  and,  in  the 
earth  by  its  four  ends,  at  each  of  which  Grecian  as  in  the  northern  mythology,  a 
they  placed  a  dwarf,  Austre,  Westre,  Su-  new  race  of  gods  drives  out  the  ancient; 
dre,  Nordre.  Of  the  sparks  and  light  or,  in  other  words,  historical  traditions 
which  had  proceeded  fh>m  Musspellheim  were  confounded  with  the  original  ideas 
they  made  stars,  and  fiistened  them  to  the  of  nature.  The  ancient  and  modem  sys- 
faeavens,  to  give  light  to  the  earth.  They  tems  seem  to  have  their  connecting  point 
threw  Ymjr's  brain  into  the  air,  and  it  in  Odin,  as  with  Jupiter  in  the  Greek 
formed  the  clouds.  As  Bor^s  sons  were  system.  We  must  doubtless  distinguisbv 
•noe  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  they  found  an  earlier  and  a  later  Odin.  The  former 
two  blocks,  of  which  ihey  created  a  man,  was  the  symbol  and  deity  of  light  and  th« 
called  Jhhar  (ash),  and  a  woman,  Embla  sun,  and  tl^ere  are  eeveij^  interesting  fables 
(alder).  One  gave  them  lite  and  soul;  the  relating  to  hhn;  n^  for  instance,  of  his 
second,  motion  and  reason ;  the  third,  the  marriage  With  the  earth ;  liia  daily  amour 
6ce,  hinguage,  hearing  and  sight    This  vrith  the  godde«  of  the  watery  to  whom 

»7» 
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he  descends  "every  night,  to  drink  of  her  and  mortals,  whotfe  mighty  step  sounds 

element  from  the  golden  cjup ;  of  the  mar-  like  the  storm,  whose  hammer,  Miolner 

riage  of  his  rays  with  the  vapors  of  mother  (the  Crusher),  crushes  the  hardest  objects 

£a^,  of  which  the  fruit  is  the  god  of  —and  Balder,  the  youthful  and  beautiful 

thunder,  &c.    All  these  fictions,  however,  god  of  eloquence  and  just  decision,  the 

were  transferred  to  the  younger  Odin,  the  innocent  who  appears  brilliant  as  the  lily, 

chief  of  the  council  of  the  Aser.    The  and  in  honor  or  whom  the  whitest  flower 

Aser  (Asiatics)  are  the  new  race  of  gods,  received  the  name  Baldrian,    His  wife, 

which  came  in  with  the  younger  Odin,  or  Nauna,  daughter  of  Gewar,  looks  with 

descended  from  him.    It  appears,  from  modest  admiration  on  the  mind  of  her 

northern  chonicles,  that,  in  the  first  centu-  husband.    She  bears  Forfete,  the  ^od  of 

ries  of  the  vulgar  era,  if  not  still  earlier,  concord,  who    resembles    the   rambow, 

Sigge,  the  chief  of  the  Aser,  an  Asiatic  when  it  descends  from  the  dark  cloud, 

trioe,  emigrated  from  the  Caspian  sea  and  He  puts  an  end  to  all  strife.'   His  palace, 

the  Caucasus  (proliably  driven  out  by  the  Glimer,  rests  on  pillars  of  gold.    Niord, 

Romans)  into  Northern  Europe.    He  di-  who  shakes  his  vans  in  the  roaring  storni, 

rected  ms  course  north-westerly  from  the  so  that  every  thing  trembles,  is  the  god  of 

Black  sea  to  Russia,  over  which,  accord-  winds,  of  sailors,  of  commerce  and  of 

ing  to  the  tradition,  he  placed  one  of  his  riches.    By  his  wife,  Scada,  a  daughter  of 

sons  as  a  ruler,  as  ho  is  also  said  to  have  the  mountain-ffiant  Thiasse,  he  had  the 

done  over  the  Saxons  and  Franks.    He  beautiful,  beneficent  and  mighty  Frei  and 

then  advanced  through  Cimbria  to  Den-  Freia.    Frei,  who  floats  in  the  shining 

mark,  which  acknovnedged  his  fifth  son,  garments  of  spring,  is  the  ruler  of  the  sun, 

Skiold,  as  its  sovereign,  and  passed  over  and  upon  him  depend  rain  and  sunshine, 

to  Sweden,  where  Gyif,  who  aid  homage  plenty  or  dearth.    He  rules  in  Alfheim, 

to  the  wonderful  strangjer  and  his  gous,  where  the  elfs  dwell.    Instead  of  a  horse, 

then  ruled.    He  soon  made  himself  abso-  he  rides  a  boar  with  golden  bristles.   Ger- 

iute  master  there,  built  Sigtuna  as  the  cap-  da,  Gymer's  daughter,  is  his  wife.    Freia, 

ital  of  his  great  empire,  and  established  a  Fnia,  is  the  goddess  of  love.    Her  eye  is 

new  code  of  laws  and  anew  reli^on.  He  an  eternal  spring;  her  neck  and  cheek 

himself  assumed  the  name  Odmj  estab-  light    The  mildest  and  most  bountiful  of 

lished  the  priesthood  of  the  twelve  Drot-  the  gods^  she  is  a  friend  of  sweet  song^ 

tars,  who  conducted  the  secret  worship,  and  loves  to  hear  the  prayers  of  mortala 

and  the  administration  of  jusdce,  and,  as  She  mourns  her  lost  husband,  Odur,  to 

prophets,  unveiled  tlie  future.    He  is  also  whom  she  had  home  two  daughters,^  Noa- 

the  god  of  song  and  war.    (Gibbon  and  sa,  the  nuklel  of  all  beauty  and  grace,  and 

Munter  consider  Odin  a  Shaman,  and  his  Gersemi.    Tyr,  a  son  of  Odin,  the  fearless 

doctrine  Lamaism.)    He  was  the  inventor  god,  who  wounds  by  a  look,  is  lofty  as  a 

of  the  Runic  alphabet,  and  made  himself  nr,  and  brandishes  the  lightninesof  batde. 

dreaded  as  an  enchanter.    But  the  Aser,  AU  brave  warriors  are  under  his  protec- 

that  is,  these  new  gods  of  the  scalds,  are  tion,  though  he-is  not  properly  the  god  of 

as  follows:  Odin,  the  god  of  gods,  the  war,  but  rather  of  power  and  valor,  and 

first  and  oldest  of  all,  who  lives  forever :  no  friend  of  peaceful  agreemenL    Of  a 

he  sits  upon  the  elevated  throne  Lad^jal(  difilerent  character  is  his  brother  Braga, 

whence  he  observes  eveiy  thine  in  the  the  god  of  wisdom  and  poetry,  which, 

universe,  alone,  contemplating  his  own  from  him,  is  called  Bragur,    He  appears 

being.     By  'his  side  stands   the  spear,  with  a  golden  teZj^  and  strikes  the  cordS| 

Gungner.    He  has  12  chief  names,  and  which  emit  a  sweet  sound.    His  wife  is 

114  others,  in  the  ancient  AsganL    His  Iduna,  who  preserves  the  apples  of  im- 

swifl  steed  is  called  SUipner,    From  him  mortality,  which  she  ofTere  in  vessels  of 

and  his  wife  Frigga  are  descended  the  sold  to  the  heroes  at  their  entrance  into 

ffods,  on  which  account  he  is  called  n^a-  Valhalla^thoso  apples  which  alone  pre- 

mr  (Father  of  All),  or,  according  to  some,  serve  the  eternal  £puth  of  the  gods.  Other 

notore  correctly,  naffader  (Father  of  AU  sonsof  Odin  are  Hermode,  the  messenger 

who  fall  in  battle — a  title  which  belon^ei  of  the  gods^  armed  with  a  helmet  and 

to  him  as  the  ruler  of  Valhalla).    Frig^^a,  mail ;  Vidar,  strong  as  Thor,  the  god  of 

wife  of  the  king  of  gods,  shares  with  him  silence;  and  Wale,  the  god  of  the  bow. 

the .  wonderful  throne,   from  which  all  Uller,  son  of  Thor  the  Thunderer,  is  of  a 

countries  are  seen.    She  knows  the  fete  beautiful  figure,  master  of  archery  and 

of  all  mortals,  but  keeps  it  secret.    Their  skating,  who  was  invoked  by  those  who 

sons  are  Thor,  god  of  thunder — a  ^mbol  engaged  in  single  combat    A  silver  cirdft 

of  physical  strength,  the  stiongsst  of  gods  surrounds  the  down  of  hk  chin.    His 
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nire  is  Ydolir  (that  is,  Rain-valleys).  The  nair,  Dnalin  and  Qyrathorj  roam  througii 
ibllowing  gods  are  of  a  most  mysterious  its  branches,  and  eat  the  baric ;  a  serpent 
character:  Hoder, the  blind  god,  murderer  gnaws  its  root  bek>w;  the  trunk  of  the 
of  Balder,  whose  violent  deed  the  gods  tree  rots ;  but  the  holy  maids  water  it  iirom 
never  forget,  but  whose  name  they  must  the  sacred  fountain,  that  it  may  not  with* 
never  hear  pronounced ;  Heimdal  (Him-  er.    From  the  leaves  of  the  ash  falls  a 
iadai),ason  of  nine  gigantic  sisters,  bom  sweet  dew,  the  food  of  bee&    Over  the 
on  >  the  margin  of  the  earth,  a  great,  mys-  fountain  sing  two  swans.    Here  are  heard 
terious  god,  guards  the  Bifrost,  the  bridge  Heimdal's  sons  of  the  fate  of  the  tree  of  the 
to  heaven  (rainbow),  against  the  giants,  world;  the  voices  of  the  past,  the  present 
He  sees  as  plainly  by  night  as  by  day ;  his  and  the  future,  in  the  council  of  the  gods., 
ear  hears  the  grass  srow  in  the  field,  and  The  gods  themselves  seek  to  learn  the 
the  wool  on  the  lambs.   He  is  represented  wisdom  of  the  Nomas,  the  stem  goddesses 
with  a  pensive  brow,  his  eye  fixed  upon  who  rule  over  all.    On  this  account,  they 
his  calm  breast.    Among  the  goddesses,  were  much  honored ;  temples  were  buih 
we  must  mention  Laga,  the  first  next  to  in  their  honor,  in  which  their  oracles  were 
Fngga ;  Syra,  the  physician  of  the  gods ;  consulted.    The  Valkyrias,  or  Disss,  are 
Gesione,  goddess  of  chastity,  who,  herself  avrful  and  beautiful  beings,  neither  daugh- 
a  virgin,  protects  all  chaste  virgins,  and,  if  ters  of  heaven  nor  of  hell ;  neither  begot 
they  die  unmarried,  takes  them  to  her  by  gods,  nor  cradled  in  the  lap  of  immor- 
heavenly  dwellings ;  Jylla,  a  virgin  like  tal  mothers.    Nothing  is  said  of  their  on* 
Gesione,  with  beautiful  locks,  and  a  dia-  gin.    Their  name  signifies  the  **  chooser? 
dem  of  gold,  is  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  slain"  (from  wd,  a  heap  of  killed, 
of  Frigga,  whose  messenger,  Gna,  floats  and  h/riOf  to  choose).    They  appear  awful 
about  with  the  rays  of  the  sun;   Hlyn  and  horrid  in  the  songs  of  the  scalds;  yet 
(Lyna)  the  Gentle,  who  kisses  away  the  we  find  them  to  be  the  beantifhl  maids  of 
tear  from  the  eye  of  the  unfortunate,  the  Odin,  with  helmet  and  mail,  and  mounted 
goddess  of  friendship  and  good  fiiith,  who  on  swifl  horses.     Heroes  long  for  their 
18  united  with  several  servants  of  the  god-  arrival,  enamoured  of  their  channs.    They 
deas  of  love ;  Siona,  who  awakens  the  first  conducted  the  heroes  to  Valhalla.    The 
sweet  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  youths  and  residence  of  the  gods  is  Asgard,  a  fortress 
maids,  and  disposes  them  to  mutual  love ;  of  heaven,  vffaence  the  bridge  Bifrost  leads 
Lobna  (LofiriR),  endowed  with  the  power  to  the  earth.    Asgard  contained  the  pal- 
to  reconcile  divided  lovers  ;  Warn,  the  aces  of  the  gods.    There  was  Yalaskialf; 
goddessof  marriage,  who  hears  the  secret  the  silver  palnce  of  Odin,  vrith  all  the 
vows  and  oaths  of  lovers,  punishes  the  above-mentioned  divinities.  In  the  centre 
faithless,  and  unites  the  true ;  Snotra,  the  of  Asgard,  in  the  valley  of  Id^,  was  the  place 
goddess  of*  modesty,  is  the  protectress  of  of  meeting,  where  the  cods  administered 
virtuous  youths  and  maids;  W6ra,  the  justice.  iTiis  place  was Sie  most  highly  or- 
all-knowing,  penetrates  every  secret  of  tiie  namented  of  all.    Here  was  Gladbeim,  the 
heart;  Synia,  the  guard  of  heaven,  is  the  hall  ofjoy,WinjN)lf,  the  palace  of  friendship 
goddess  of  justice  and  law,  and  exposes  and  love,  and  Glasor,  the  forest  of  golden 
perjury.    A  large  ash  (or  an  ash  forest],  trees.     Valhalki  was  a  separate  palace, 
called    Ygdrasil,  the  tree  of  the  world,  with  groves  and  beautiful  environs :  in  it 
stands  over  the  weH  of  time :  its  branches  was  the  dwelling  of  heroes  who  had  fallen 
extend  over  the  world,  its  top  reaches  in  battle.    Here  life  is  passed  in  bloody 
above  the  heaven.    It  has  three  roots,  one  war  and  riotous  revelry.     But  aN  wounds 
among  the  gods,  another  among  the  giants,  here  received  in  battle  are  healed' as  soon 
and  a  third  under  Hela.    Near  the  middle  as  the  trumpet  sounds  for  the  feast;  and 
root  is  the  fountain  of  wi8dom,'the  fbun-  then  the  heroes  quafiT  the  oil  of  Elnherium, 
tain  of  M imers.    Near  the  heavenly  root  and  the  beautiful  Valkyrias  fill  their  cupSL 
is  the  sacred  fountain  by  which  the  cods  Tlie  number  of  heroes  is  immense,  and 
hokt  tiieir  council  and  make  known  their  vrill  increase  indefinitely ;  yet  the  gods 
decisions.     From   these    fountains   rise  will  wish  that  it  were  still  ^ater  when 
three?  beautiful  maids,  the  Nomas,  whose  the  wolf  Fenris  comes.    This  leads  us  to 
names  are  Urd  (the  Pastl  Vaninde  (the  throw  a  glance  at  the  wicked  Loke.  Loke, 
Present),  and  Skuld  (the  Future).    Tney  the  son  of  the  giant  Farbaute  and  of  Lau- 
determiue  the  fiite  of  mortals,  and  aid  or  feya,  is,  if  not  a  god,  yet  a  superhuman 
punish  them  by  their  ministers.    On  the  being,  beautiful  of  body,  but  malignant  of 
top  of  the  ash  sits  an  eagle,  looking  far  spirit    By  the  giantess  Angerfoode  (Mee- 
around ;  a  squirrel  (Rotatoskr)  runs  up  senger  of  Evil)  he  had  Hela,  the  goddess 
and  down  the  tree;  four  stags  (Dain,  Dy-  of  me  lower  regions^  half  Uue  and  half 
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fleeh-color,  and  with  •  terrible  figure,  the  tain  very  difieiieiit,8oinetiiiiea  oootfadiolo* 

wolf  Feoris,  and  the  terrible  serpent  of  ry,  opiniona   reapecting   their   hialorical 

Midgard,Joriniuigandur,  which  Burrounda  value.    {Bee  EddtL)    The  aubject  cannot, 

the  whole  earth.    Hela  rulea  in  Niflheim.  howeyer,  be  conaidered  aa  completely  ex- 

Her  ball  is  called  Elidnir  (Grief) ;  her  bed  amined.      Another   question    has   been 

K6r  (Disease) ;  her  table  Hungr  (Hunger) ;  atarted,  whether  thia  northern  mythology 

her  aenrants  are  Ganglati  and>  Oanffhol  waa  also  Germanic    At  all  events,  thoae 

(Lethargy  and  Delay).    All  who  died  of  Scandinavians  are  connected   by  origin 

aickneas  and  old  age  deaceoded  to  her  with  the  Germanic  tribes^  and,  aa  G»r- 

dark  mansion.    Thus  Niflheim  and  As-  manic  tribea  paased  the  Rhine,  so  other 

gard  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  exist-  tribes  pressed  m  from  the  North  and  Eaal, 

asMie  and  non-existence,  and  the  acakis  and  Goths  and  Saxona  brought  this  m^- 

imagined  that  destruction  would  finally  thology  to  Gennanjr. — See  Nverup'a  Ihe- 

ba  victorioua  over  eveiy  thine  that  is:  tionaryqfScandinamcMJIfyikolo/^{(^^ 

Ipenoe  their  idea  of  the  end  pf  me  world.  lia|^n,  181 6»  in  German) ;  Kattenfeld^ 

Three  terrible  wiuters,  and  again  three  Ihs9efiaiian9  on  ffte  Doetrme  qflhi  Asag^ 

more,  will  succeed  each  other:  anow  will  and  its  Application  (in  the  Isis  of  1819,  in 

niah  in  from  all  aides:  the  cold  will  be  German);  Moneys  History  of  Pagam$mm 

aavere,  the  atorms  violent,  the  aun  covered,  JVbrthem  Europe  (in  Grerman)  $   biahop 

and  moody  wars  will  distract  the  whole  MCinter's  Ecdenasttcal  lEstorv  ^Demnark 

world.  This  is  the  sign  that  the  destruction  and  JsTonoay  (the  firat  book  of  vol.  i  treats 

of  the  worid,  and  the  great ''twilight  of  the  of  the  Scandinavian  paganiam  of  Odin; 

'  I**  (thus  the  end  of  the  worid  is  called)  Leipsic,  1823,  in  German) ;  and  Vulpius^ 


IS  niah.     The  wolf  Fenris — a  monster  DicHonarv  of  the  J^thology  qftht  Crerman 

which,  when  it  opens  its  jaws,  touches  and  the  lanared  Tribes^  <md  the  JSTor^tem 

the  slues  with  the  upper,  and,  with  the  JSToHons  (in  German);  see,  also,  voL  i  of 

lower,  4^e  primeval  abysa — devours  the  Geijer's  Hxstory  of  Sweden  ^  Swedish 

world,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Musspell-  and  in  German,  Salzbuf]g,  1836^  and  Edr 

heim,  under  tlie   command   of  Surtur,  da  SctmMndar  kms  Fhnia  (part  lii,  Copeo- 

make  an  attack  upon  Aagard.    Heaven  is  hagen,  1828),  containing  the  Volusp^  JEd- 

stormed  by   these  giants,  and  heaven'a  vamU  and  Risrsm^  with  a  Dictionary  of 

bridge  falla  when  they  ride  over  iL    For  the  Ancient  Northern  Mythology,  by  pro* 

thia  reason.  Heimdall  is  placed  there  aa  a  feasor  MagnOasen. 

watch,  and  the  gods  look  with  pleaaure  NoaTHSRir  Wab,  finom  1700  to  172L 

upon  the  numerous  combatants  of  Valhal-  The  northern  war  (ao  called),  in  the  north 

la.    But  all  precaution  ia  vain :  the  goda  and  east  of  Europe,  waa  contemporaiy 

must  perish,  even  the  all*powerful  Odin  whh  the  Spanish  war  of  auccession  in  the 

and  the  mighnr  Thor.    A  new  sun  will  west    The  king  of  Poland,  Augostus  II, 

then  illumine  the  earth,  and  Lift  and  Lif*  elector  of  Saxony,   the  czar  Peter   of 

Crsaor — a  human  pair  aaved  from  the  de-  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  secretly 

atruction,  and  nouriahed  on  morning  dew  united   aaainst    the   king    of   Sweden, 

— will  renew  the  human  race.  There  will  Charlea  All  (q.  v.),  1698,  men  only  aixteen 

be  new  dwellings  for  the  j  ust  and  unjust,  for  years  old,  to  regain  the  provinces  ceded  to 

reward  and  puoishment — Gimle  (a  aplen-  Sweden  bv  the  treatiea  of  Copenhagen, 

did  residence  towards  the  southern  end  of  1660^  of  Oliva  (q.  v.),  1660,  of  Kaniia, 

heaven)  and  Nasmnd.    Wider  (the  Con-  166L    A  Danish  army  therefore  invaded 

<]ueror)  and  Wale  (the  Powerful)  will  live  thestatea  of  the  duke  of  Hobtein-Gottorp^ 

in  the  dweUings  of  the  goda,  afier  the  the  brother-in-law  of  Chariea  XII,  to  an- 

fiame   of  Surtur   is   ouenched.     Mode  foroe  Denmark's  claim  to  the  sovereign^ 

(Mental  Power)   and  Magna  (Strength)  of  Sleswic,  and  a  Saxon  army  invaded  li- 

will  receive  the  crushing  hammer,  idler  vonia.    But  Charlea  XH,  who  had  gained 

Thor,  exhausted  by  the  strugnjle,  haa  per-  the  naval  powers  (England  and  Holland) 

ished,  and  Wider  tears  the  jaws  of  the  to  aasist  his  cause,  by  a  treaty  concluded 

wolf  asunder. — ^Theae  my  thuses  have  been  at  the  Hague  (1700),  landed  in  Zealand, 

preserved  iu  the  Edda  and  the  Sagas  and    the    allied    Swediah,   Dutch    and 

(see  M&ller'B  Sagabibliothek  des  Skandina'  British    fleets    bombarded   Copenhagen* 

vischen  AUerthums^  Beriin,  1816),  by  Pro-  This  compelled  the  kinff  of  Denmark, 

copius    of  Csesaren,  Joraandes,  Paul  us  Frederic  IV,  to  aeparate  from  the  league, 

Diaconus  fson  of  Warnefried),  Ermoldus,  at  the  peace  of  TVaventhal  (August   18^ 

Nigellus,  Adam  of  Bremen,  Saxo  Gram-  1700),  and  to  ackoowledge  the  sovereignty 

maticua.      Schl6zer,    Adelung,    Delius,  of  the  house  of  Gottorp  over  Sleawifi. 

Mallet,  Nyerup,  Grftter  and  Biha,  enter-  Chariea  now  advanced  againat  the  fti^auB 
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amiy,  whieh  besieged  NarFa,  in  Estho-  the  RuBBiaD  anny  of  60,000  meo,  which 

nia,  and  completely  defeated  it,  Nov.  30,  was  under  the  command  of  Scheremetefl^ 

17(X).  Upon  this  he  compelled' tlie  Saxons  Menschikoff  and  Bauer,  Peter  himself 

to  evacuate  Livonia  in  1701,  and  proceed-  acting  as   a   colonel  June  27  (July  B), 

ed  towards  Warsaw,  when  the  party  of  1709.  Charles  retreated  over  the  Dnieper; 

Sapieba,  in  Poland,  declared  themselves  his  general  L5wenhaupt  was  taken  pris- 

against  king  Augustus.    He  defeated  the  oner,  with  16,000  men  (July  11),  at  Pere- 

PoUsh-Saxon  army  at  Clissow  (July  220,  volotschna.    During  five  years  Charles  en- 

1709),  then  the  Saxons  at  Pultuak  (May  1,  deavored  to  excite  the  rorte  against  the 

1703),  and  effected  the  dethronement  of  czar.  (See  JPrt/lfA.)    Thekingof  Denmaiic, 

king  Augustus  at  the  diet  of  Warsaw  on  the  other  hand,  renewed  his  alliance 

(Feb.  14, 1704),  as  also  the  election  of  the  with  Augustus  II  at  Dresden,  June  28, 

3 palatine  of  Posen,  Stanislaus  Leczinski  1709.    The  latter  declared  (August  8)  the 

[July  12),  to  the  throne  of  Poland.    Last-  peace    of    Altranst&dt   invalid,  and  ad- 

ff  he  obliged  king  Augustus,  afler  the  vanced  towards  Poland  with  13,000  men, 

efeat  of  the  Saxon  general  Schulenburg,  where  he  was  again  received  as  king,  and 

atPunitz  (Nov.  9,  •1704),  and  at  Fraus-  renewed  his  alliance  with  the    czar,  al 

tadt(Feb.  13,  1706),  by  his  march  Into  Thorn  (Oct  8),  renouncing  all  the  claims  of 

Saxony,  to  sign  the  peace  of  Akranstildt  the  republic  of  Poland  on  Livonia,  in  favor 

(q.  v.|.  Sept  ^,  1706b    In  the  mean  time  of  Russia.   Oct  22, 1709,  tlie  czar  also  con- 

the   Russians,    commanded    by   general  eluded  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 

Scheremetefi^  had  defeated  the  Swedisli  with  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen.  A  Danish 

General  Schlippenboch,   in  Livonia  (Jan.  army  (Nov.  12J  invaded  Scbonen,  but  was 

1,  1702) ;   they  had  captured    Marien-  completely  defeated  by  general  Steenbock 

buig,  and  taken  Noteburg,  on  the  Neva  (March  10, 1710)  at  Helsmgborg,  and  com- 

(October  22),  which  the  czar  then  called  pelled  to  retreat  to  the  shipa    An  anny 

SddiisstBnur^.    May  27, 1703,  Peter  laid  composed  of  the  united  Saxon,  Polish  and 

the  foundation  of  St  Petersburg,  on  the  Russian  forces,  however,  invaded  Swedish 

bland  Lusteiland,  in  the  Neva.    In  1704,  Pomerania  (August,  1711),  and  a  Danish 

he  took  Dorpat  and  Narva  ;  in  1706  and  army  conquered  (in  the  ueriod  from  July 

1707,  he  gained  such  power  in  Poland,  to  Sept.,  1712)  thieSwedishduchiesBremen 

that  he  l^gan  to  take  measures  for  the  and  Verden.  The  Swedish  general  Steen- 

election  of  m.  new  king ;  and  the  confed-  bock,  hideed,  after  having  beaten  the  king 

eracy  of  Sauidomir  allied  itself  to    him  of  Denmark,  and  the  Saxons  under  the 

in  1707,  although  the  republic  had  made  a  field-marshal  Flemming,  at  Gadebusch,  in 

treaty  in  1705  with  Sweden.   But  Charles  Mecklenburg,  December  20,  advanced  to 

XII  returned  to  Poland  ft-om  Saxony  with  Holstein,  and  Jan.  9, 1713,  reduced  Altona 

a  formidable  army  of  43,000  men  (Sept  to  ashes ;  yet  he  was  forced,  by  the  united 

20).    He  soon  made  himself  master  of  Russian,  Danish    and  Saxon  forces,  in 

the  principal  towns,  crossed  the  Berezina,  which  the  czar  was  present,  to  withdraw 

July  10, 1708,  and  b«it  the  Russians  un-  to  the  Gottorp  fortress  Tonningen  (Feb^ 

der  Schercmetefi^ before  Golowtschu,  July  14),  where  he  was  compelled  bv  famine 

14.    From  Mohilew  he  proceeded  to  the  to  capitulate  (May  16),  with  11,000  men. 

Ukraine,  September  15,  at  the  invitation  The  duke  of  Gottorp  now  lost  his  posses- 

of  the  Cossack   hetman  Mazeppe.  (q.  v.]  sions,  and  the  Russians  took  Stettin,which 

In  the  mean  time  his  general  Lowenhaupt,  was  put  provisionally  in  the  hands  of  the 

who  was  to  join  him  with  fresH  troops,  neutralkm^of  Prussia,  Sept  30, 1713.  At 

and  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammuni-  the  same  unie,  Peter  had  occupied  Riga 

tioD,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Peter  at  Li-  (1710),  Finland,  and  Aland.    Charles  ar- 

eana  (October  9).  Menschikoff  devastated  rived  at  Stralsund  Nov.  22, 1714,  where  he 

the  Uknune  in  November,  and  Charles  was  immediately  demanded  of  Prussia    the 

obliged  to  take  up  winter  quarters  there,  evacuation  of  Stettin,  and  declared  War 

where  he  lost  4000  men  by  hunger  and  when  this  demand  was  not  complied  with, 

cold.    Mazeppa  succeeded  in  mvking  a  The  consequence  was,  that  20,000  Pru9« 

treaty  for  Charles  XII  with  the  Zaporo-  sians,  under  prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- 

gian  Cossacks  (March  28, 1709) ;  but  this  Dessau,  joined  the  Danish-Saxon  army» 

very  event  induced  the  king,  instead  of  re-  wliich  was  besieging  Stralsund.     (The 

storing  his  connexion  with  Poland  on  the  Saxons  were  commanded  by  the  neld- 

Dnieper,  to  lay  siege  to  Pultnwa  (q.  v.)  marehal    count   Amim,   and   by    count 

(April  4i     Here  his  armv,  which  consist-  Wackerbarih.)    Charles  XII,  being  thus 

ed  of  12,000  Swedes  and  13,000  Cossacks  reduced  to  extremities,  sued  for    ^ce 

and  Walachians,  was  entirely  routed  by  through  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV| 
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with  whom  be  had  made  a  defensiTe  trea-  with  Poland  a  secret  anniatice  at  Stocks 
ty  at  VeraailleH,  April  3, 1715 ;  but  the  al-  holm  (Jan.  7, 1720),  which  was  declaied  a 
lies  wouM  not  consent  to  his  proposals,  peace  in  1729,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
He  escaped  in  a  Swedish  vessel  in  the  estates  on  both  sides ;  Augustus  II  waa 
night  of  December  21,  upon  which  Stral-  acknowledged  king  of  Poland,  but  paid 
sund  capitulated  (Dec.  23, 1715).  Wismar,  one  million  dollars  (thaler)  to  Stanislaus 
also,  the  last  possession  of  Sweden  in  Leczinski.  The  czar,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  Grerman  territory,  submitted  to  the  continued  the  war ;  a  Swedish  squadron 
Danes  (April  19,  1716].  Denmark  had,  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  (August  7, 
by  the  treaty  of  June  26,  1715,  sold  the  1720);  the  coast  of  West  Bothnia,  and, 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  the  in  1721,  that  of  Norrland,  was  barbarously 
elector  of  Hanover,  wl^o  now  declared  devastated.  (The  Russians  burnt  4  towna, 
war  against  Sweden.  The  czar  had  also  509  villages,  and  379  iarms).  Stockholm, 
allied  himself  with  Great  Britain  against  however,  was  protected  by  a  British  fleet 
Sweden  (at  Greifiwald,  Oct.  28, 1715),  and  against  the  Russians.  At  last,  the  media- 
with  Prussia  (Oct  30).  But  jealousy  soon  tion  of  France  effected  a  peace,  which  was 
separated  the  allies.  The  czar  would  not  concluded  at  Nystadt,  in  Finland,  Sept  10, 
consent  to  Denmark's  aggrandizement ;  1721.  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia  Livo- 
England  would  not  favor  the  increasing  nia  (for  which  the  czar  gave  two  millioii 
power  of  Russia.  The  Poles  also  confed-  dollars,  thaler),  Esthonia,  Ingria  and 
erated  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  Carelia,  part  of  Wiborg,  besides  all  the 
Saxon  troops  from  their  country.  The  islands  on  this  coast,  particularly  (Esel, 
diet  of  Warsaw  at  leugth  resolved  that  Dagoeand  Moen.  For  this  the  czar  re- 
the  king  should  not  retain  more  than  1200  stored  Finland,  and  promised  not  to  inter- 
Saxons  in  Poland  for  his  body-guard,  and  fere  in  the  domestic  affiiirs  of  Sweden, 
that  he  should  never,  without  consulting  Thus  Russia  became  the  first  power  of 
the  diet,  declare  an  ofiennve  war.  This  the  North,  and  Sweden  lost  this  rank, 
obliged  Augustus  II  to  take  no  further  which  it  had  retained  from  1648  to  1709. 
part  in  the  northern  war,  which  was  car-  North  Georoiaiv  Islands.  (See  AorA 
ried  on,  during  1716,  in  Schonen  and  Nor-  Polar  Expeditions.) 
way ;  but  the  czar  did  not  assist  the  Danes.  Northmen.  (See  Mrmans,) 
Sweden  was,  however,  deprived  of  her  North  Point,  Battle  op.  (SeeBaUk- 
oldest  ally,  France,  which  secretly  joined  more,) 

Prussia  in  1716.  Baron  Grortz  (q.  v.)  en-  North  Polar  Expeditions.  The 
deavored,  in  1718,  to  ally  Russia  to  Swe-  daring  and  hardy  mariners  of  England 
den,  by  ceding  the  provinces  on  the  Bal-  have,  within  the  last  350  years,  penetrated 
tic,  so  that  the  Russian  forces,  combined  into  the  remote  Arctic  regions.  Cabot,  ac- 
with  those  of  Sweden,  might  regain  the  cording  to  his  recent  biographer,  pene- 
€rerman  provinces,  subject  Norway,  and  trated  into  Hudson's  bay  in  1496.  Fro- 
execute  Alberoni*s(q.v.)  plan  of  restoring  bisher  (q.  v.),  in  1577,  sailed  into  one  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Eng-  the  many  entrances  of  Hudson's  bay. 
land.  But  on  the  death  of  Charles  Xll  Davis  (q.  v.)  discovered,  in  1587,  the  en- 
(Dec.  11,  1718),  the  queen  of  Sweden,  trance  (Davis's  strait)  into  the  great  bay 
Ulrica  Eleonora,  influenced  by  the  party  of  between  tlie  western  coast  of  Greenland 
Horn,  defeated  the  project.  She,  how-  and  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America ; 
ever,  concluded,  under  the  mediation  of  Hudson  (q.  v.)  discovered  and  examined, 
France,  (a.)  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  1.  in  1610,  the  straits  and  hay  called  after 
with  the  elector  of  Hanover,  Nov.  20,  him ;  Baffin  (q.  v.)  examined,  in  1616,  the 
1719 ;  Hanover  retained  Bremen  and  Ver-  eastern  parts  of  the  great  channel,  called 
den,  making  a  pecuniary  compensation  to  from  him  Bcfffin^s  hay,  in  which  Davis's 
Sweden ;  5.  with  Prussia,  Feb.  1, 1720 ;  strait  terminates.  On  the  western  side  he 
Prussia,  for  two  millions  of  dollars  (<Aa(er),  discovered  (74°  30^  N.  lat.)  an  entrance, 
retained  possession  of  Stettin,  and  Hither  which  he  called  Lancaster  sound,  but  was 
Pomerania,  as  far  as  the  Peene  :  (h,)  the  prevented  from  examining  it ;  Jones,  Mid- 
peace  of  Fredericsborg  with  Denmark,  dleton,  in  1742,  and  others,  explor^  the 
July  14, 1720  ;  Denmaric  kept  half  of  the  western,  southern  and  northern  borders  of 
duchv  of  Sleswic,  which  die  house  of  Got-  Hudson's  bay.  It  was  expected  to  find  a 
torp  lost,  and  ceded  all  which  it  had  con-  passage  here  towards  the  west,  and  a  prize 

Suered  (Wismar,  Rug:en,  Stralsund,  &c.) ;  offered  by  pariiament  for  the  discovery 

vveden  gave  up  her  immunity  from  du-  of  such  a  passage,  led  to  the  voyage  of 

ties  in  the  Sound  and  the  Belts,  and  paid  Ellis,  in  1746.    At  a  later  i>eriod  (1771)^ 

to  Denmark  600,000  dollars  (thaUr) :  (c.)  Heame   (q.  v.)  reached   Uie    Northern 
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ocean  by  land,  from  the  north-Weateni  aet-  bla  (75^  lat);  ftom  which  they  conchide 
dementof  the  Hudson *B  bay  company ;  and  that  id  Spitzbergen  the  weather  must  be 
Mackenzie  (q.  v.),  in  1780,  from  that  of  milder  than  in  Nova  Zembla.  Moreover, 
the  North-west  <;onipany.  They  discover-  the  cold  on  the  eaatem  coast  la  more  se- 
ed (69° — ^71®  lat)  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  vere  than  on  the  western.  For  about  Gyb 
two  rivers  which  emptied  into  it  Heame  years  (the  period  of  the  deviation  of  the 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermuie  needle  towanis  the  west),  immense  masses 
river,  and  Mackenzie  that  of  the  river  of  ice  had  broken  away  round  Greenland ; 
called  by  bis  name,  and  Whale  island,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  increasing 
Banington  endeavored  to  prove,  in  his  weight,  and  of  earthquakes,  or  of  sevend 
PoBsibiiity  of  approaching  the  North  Pole  successive  njild  winters ;  l^nce  the  ice- 
asserted  ?new  edit,  with  an  appendix  by  bergs  (q.  v.),  whiich,  from  1815,  were  so 
colonel  Beaufoy,  London,  1818),  that  in  numerous,  down  to  40°  kt.  Several 
certain  seasons  the  Arctic  seas  were  suffi-  whalers  had  also  stated,  that  the  eastern 
ciently  free  from  ice  to  allow  an  approach  coast  of  Greenland,  hitherto  surrounded, 
to  the  poles.  The  English  government,  had  recently  become  visible  again.  Fi- 
tberefore,  in  1773,  sent  captain  Phipps,  nally,.the  currents,  which  set  from  the 
afterwards  lord  Mulgrave  (q.  v.),  with  two  north  through  Davis's  and  Bearing^ 
vessels,  to  Spitzbergen  ;  but  in  SOP  4Sf  the  straits  towards  the  south,  by  which  a  con- 
ice  prevented  them  from  proceeding  any  stant  circulation  and  chance  of  th^  waters 
fiuther.    Cook  also  was  stopped  in  his  is  kept  up  between  the  Northern  Pacific 

f  progress  by  the  ice  (1778),  at  Icy  cape  and  the  Atlantic  oceans ;  the  great  quantity 
lat  70^  44^),  which  he  reached  from  Beer-  of  drift  wood,  which  is  brought  down 
mg^s  straita  These  and  other  aaempts  from  the  high  northern  latitudes  along  the 
of  the  English,  Dutch  and  Russians  seem  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Greenland ;  and  in> 
to  show  sufficiently  that  a  north-east  stances  of  whales,  which,  as  was  shown 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  by  the  harpoons  found  in  them,  had  been 
ocean,  or  a  navigable  way  round  the  north  struck  off  Spitzbergen,  being  taken  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  into  Beeriug's  strait,  is  not  south  of  Beering's  strait;  and  of  others 
practicable.*  The  poHBts,  as  they  were  wounded  in  the  latter  region  being  taken  ofiT 
called,  as  Banow  (in  his  Chronological  Greenland  and  in  Davis's  strait, — ^render  a 
HUtory  qf  Vayagei  into  (fit  Polar  Reguma^  passage  through  Baffin's  bay  probable.  Ac- 
London,  1818),  and  others,  were  of  opin-  cording  to  historical  accounts,  the  Polar  sea 
ion  that  the  north-west  passage,  from  do£-  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Old  Greenland,  had 
fin's  bay  along  the  north  coast  of  Amen-  been  unapproachable  for  four  centuries, 
ea^  where  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper-  The  Danish  colony,  established  in  968  by 
oune  rivers  fidl  into  the  Frozen  ocean,  Eric  the  Red,  prospered;  but  the  coast 
and  round  Icy  cape  into  Beeriug's  straits,  itself  became  so  blocked  up  by  ice  (from 
which  is  shorter  tban  the  former,  or  even  1406),  that  the  communication  between 
the  polar  passage,  the  ahortest  of  all,  would  Europe  and  that  colony,  nrobably  long 
not  be  entvely  shut  up  by  ice.  They  as-  since  destroyed,  had  never  oeen  restored, 
seited  that  an  error  had  hitherto  been  com*  Since  that  period,  also,  the  soil  of  Iceknd, 
mitted  in  sailing  always  too  near  the  shore,  once  covered  with  wood,  had  lost  its 
which  was  surrounded  by  enormous  former  power  of  vegetation.  To  this  was 
masses  of  ice ;  and  that  the  middle  of  the  added  tnat  the  aurora  borealis,  the  changes 
Polar  sea,  which  was  more  than  2000  of  which  were  said  to  depend  upon  the 
miles  in  diameter,  and,  between  Greenland  fireezing,  thawing  and  collision  of  polar 
and  S(Ntzbergen,was  of  an  unfathomabto  ice,  first  appear^  about  a  century  after 
depth,  and  in  constant  motion,  could  not  the  settling  of  the  ice  along  the  coast  of 
be  ft-ozen  up,  and  would  therefore  afford  Greenland,  but  has  been  less  often  seen 
a  navisable  passage.  They  argued  from  since  the  diminution  of  the  polar  ice.  On 
the  following  facts :  The  Polar  sea  is  open  these  observations  was  founded  the  opin- 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  Spitzbeiigen ;  the  ion  that  the  polar  ice  would  naturally  dis- 
Russians  wintered  in  Spitzbergen,  under  appear,  as  it  had  accumulated,  in  the 
80^  lat,  where  the  deer  propasate.  Nei-  coufse  of  time,  and  also  the  conjecture 
ther  of  these  facts  are  true  of  Nova  Zem-  that  Greenland,  the  eastern  coast  of  which 

was  known  as  fiir  as  80^  hit.,  and  the  west- 

*  It  k,  however,  said  thai  the  Cossack  Stmoui  em  coast  hitherto  only  to  77^  SO',  is  an 

Descbiieffsailed,iii.l648.oaiofUieFixnenseato  Wand,  and  that  Bafln'6  bay  opens  into 

5r^*riSu;jio'SS:jft22i;r"rL""«1  theFn^enoce^.    Onti.e«th^h«.d,i» 

ilAt  be  saw  the  account  in  1736,  in  the  archives  ^"^a  supposed  that  Amenca  IS  not  con- 

afYakntxk.  Thb  voyage,  however,  it  doobtAil.  nected  with  New  Siberia  and  Noitbena 
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Asm  beyond  the  ley  cape.  These  con^  They  eat  meat  mw  or  cooked.  They  ap- 
flkJeratious  led  the  English  goveraraent,  pear  not  to  have  any  idea  of  a  God,  hut 
and  at  a  later  period  the  Runsian,  to  uo-  believe  in  charms.  Women  who  have 
dertake  polar  expeditions,  which  were  borne  children  are  treated  with  much  re- 
destined,  nm,  only  to  attempt  the  discovery  spect.  Their  dances  Und  songs  are  ac- 
of  a  north' west  passage,  but  also,  in  gen-  compenied  by  convulsive  distortions, 
eral,  to  examine  the  northern  coasts  of  They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  other 
Asia  and  America,  and  determine  wheth-  parts  of  the  world,  or  other  men.  Roes 
er  there  is  a  huge  extent  of  hind  around  Ibund  mostof  the  statements  of  Baffin  cor- 
the  nor|h  pole,  which  is  connected  to-  rect.  His  own  discoveries,  properly  speak- 
wards  the  west  with  America,  and  towards  ing,  did  not  begin  before  74^  d(X  lat  He 
die  east  with  New  Siberia,  or  with  the  reached  77^  40^  lat,  and  the  chief  geo- 
great  continent,  which  Sannikoif  declared  graphical  result  of  his  voyage  was  the 
he  had  seen  north  of  New  Siberia  ;  or  more  accurate  determination  of  the  situa- 
whether,asnianybelieve,North  America  be  tion  of  Baffin's  bay,  which,  until  then, 
entirely  sepaitit^  from  the  polar  countries,  was  believed  to  extend  10°  farther  to  the 
Piariiament  offered  a  premium  of  £20,000  east  than  it  actually  does.  Ross  was  con- 
«tBriing  to  the  first  navigator  who  should  vinced  that  there  is  no  passage  from  Baf- 
accomplish  the  north-west  passage,  and  fin's  bay  or  Davis's  strait  into  the  Frozen 
£5000  sterling  to  the  first  vessel  which  ocean.  Although  he  sailed  up  Lancaster 
should  reach  the  north  pole  and  pass  it  sound  (74°  30^),  be  did  not  continue  his 
In  1819,  the  prince  regent  offisred  prizes  progress  fox  enough  to  discover  that  it  was 
of  from  £5000  to  £15,000  to  those  ves-  open,  and  a  spaco  of  SMO  miles,  particti- 
mIs  which  should  advance  to  certain  lariy  Cumberland  strait  (63°  lat),  where  a 
points  in  the  Arctic  seas.  The  British  gov-  current  appeared,  and  Repulse  bay  in  the 
emment,  thereibre,  fitted  out  two  expedi-  north-west  of  Baffin's  bay,  was  not  accu- 
lions  in  the  summer  of  1818,  to  the  north  rately  examined,  as  he  did  not  arrive 
pole.  Captain  Buchan,  commanding  the '  there  till  October  1,  and  was  obliged  to 
Trent  and  the  Dorothy,  was  instructed  to  leave  the  coast  on  account  of  the  danger 
attempt  a  jpassage  between  Spitzbergen  from  the  ice.— See  Rosses  Voyage  ofMs- 
and  Nova  Zambia,  over  the  pob,  into  the  co6en/fir  the  Purpou  of  expiring  Affim^g 
Pacific,  and  captain  Ross,  commanding  Bay  (Lend.,  1819,  4to.).  The  British 
the  Isabella  and  the  Alexander,  to  attempt  government,  thcuefore,  in  1819,  sent  out 
the  north-western  passage  from  Davis's  lieutenant  Parry  (q.  v.),  who  had  accom* 
atraitB  and  Baffin's  bay  into  the  Frozen  panied  captain  Rosa,  on  a  second  voyage 
ocean,  and  thence  into  the  Pacific.  The  into  Baffin's  bay.  He  penetrated,  with  hit 
commanders  and  crew  were  carefully  se-  vessels,  the  Heck  and 'Griper  (the  Uitter 
lected,  and  provided  with  every  thing  commanded  by  lieutenant  Liddon),thn>U|^ 
necessary.  Captain  Buchan,  however  Lancaster  sound  into  Bant>w's  strait,  m 
(July  229, 1818),  reached  only  80°  33^,  north  which  he  examined  Prince  R^ent^ 
of  Spitzbeq^en,  where  be  remained  three  inlet,  running  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
weeks,  frozen  in,  and  arrived  on  the  £ng-  the  Polar  sea,  and  wintered  in  the  harbor 
Mi  coast  October  10.  Captaui  Ross,  who  of  an  uninhabited  island,  which  he  called 
was  directed  pardeulariy  to  examine  tlie  MelmUe  island  (74°  45^  laL).  As  he  had 
westeni  coast  of  Baffin's  hay,  bad  penetrate  paired  (September  10),  110°  W.  Ion.  of 
ed  (August  9, 1818)  only  to  lat.  75°  55^,  in  Greenwich,  he  was  entitled  to  the  fijBt 
65P  3^  W.  Ion.  He  examined  a  part  of  prize  offered  by  parliament  According 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  which  to  his  discoveries,  tlie  land  stretches  along 
fae  called  the  Jlrdk  HighiandM^  in  the  the  northern  side  of  Lancaster  sound  and 
Doith-^east  •  eomer  of  Baffin's  bay,  be-  Barrow's  surait,  to  93°  W.  Ion.  J3eyond  tfaia, 
tween  76°  and  77°  kt,  and  60^  to  73°  W.  towaids  Melville  island,  there  are  merely 
ion.,  lao  miles  in  extent,  and  containing  separate  islands ;  whilst,  on  the  southern 
nany  mountains  covered  with  ice.  He  side,  an  unbroken  tract  of  land  extends  in 
Ibund  there  moss,  heath  and  coarse  grass,  a  western  direction,  which  stretches  on 
||ame  and  hares,  and  a  large  mass  of  oar  tlie  other  side  of  Prince  Regent's  inlet, 
tiveiron.  Tlteenlydomesficaniuialof  the  iar  to  the  west,  and  bordere  on  a  plain  of 
iBhabitanta,  who  resemble  Greenhmdera,  ice,  which  extends  to  the  highlands,  visible 
is  the  dog,  which  they  use  le  dra^  their  in  a  south- wesleriv  direction  from  Mel- 
ele^ges,  made  ofseafe'  bones.  Their  Ian-  ville  island.  The  land,  seen  to  the  north 
ffiiBge  is  a  dialect  of  the  Esquimaux,  of  Barrow'^  sbait  and  Melville  isbmd,  ap* 
They  are  of  adirty  copper  color,  five  feet  peered  to  be  a  group  of  iskmds,  which 
JMgh»eiidheanaeewad  with  tnin^oil  and  dirt.  Pany  called  the  JVorth  Gtorgian  idnub. 
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WHfa  eleven  companioiu^  he  explored  die,  first  discovered  by  captain  Flinders, 
Melville  ieJandy  and  reached,  on  June  6,  and  different  from  the  variation  (the 
Che  northern  coast  (75^  34' 47'' lat,  and  disturbance  is  the  greatest  near  the  north 
IIQO  96^  52^/  loD.).  They  found  no  inhah-  pole,  and  is  different  as  observed  in  or  out 
itants,  but  there  were  some  remains  of  of  the  vessel),  and  examined  Fury  and 
Esquimaux  huts,  a  musk-ox  and  rein-  Hecla's  strait,  between  Melville  penmsula 
deer.  August  l,Pan7  left  the  winter  bar-  |not  to  be  confounded  with  Melville 
bor,  where  he  had  remained  ten  months,  island)  to  the  south,  and  Cockbura 
He  now  steered  towards  the  west,  discov-  island  to  the  north,  to  die  northern  point 
ered,  towards  the  south,  the  coast  of  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  called  Abrl^ 
Bank's  land,  but  was  obliged,  by  immense  Ecui  cape:  Towards  the  west  no  land 
fields  of  ice,  August  16, 1820,  m  113°  46^  was  seen  ;  but,  as  fields  of  ice  made  it  im- 
33"  Ion.  (the  most  western  point  ever  possible  to  get  from  these  straits  into  the 
leached  in  the  Polar  seas)and  74°  27'  5(K'  Polar  sea,  they  were  obliged  to  rest  satis- 
lat,  to  return  through  Davis's  strait  to  fied  with  the  examination  of  Amherst 
England,  where  both  vessels  entered  the  ishind,  69°  45'  kt,  84°  Ion.  Towaids  the 
harbor  ofLeith,  October  29, 1820.  These  end  of  September,  Parry  sailed  out  of  the 
4i8Coveiie8  gave  some  hope  of  final  sue-  strait  back  to  Igloolik  (69°  20^  lat]^ 
4:e8s,  and  captain  Pairy  sailed  viith  the  where  he  wintered  among  the  Esquimaux. 
Heck  and  Fury,  May  8,  1821,  with  pro-  Au^st  7,  1823,  he  again  entered  this 
vkions  for  several  yeans.  He  vfras  in-  strait  in  search  of  the  Polar  sea ;  but  the 
fltructed  to  examine  the  north  coast  of  opening  was  closed,  and,  as  Parry  was  un- 
America.  Parry  commanded  theHecla;  willing  to  attempt  the  passage  with  the 
captain  Lyon,  who  had  just  returned  from  Furv  alone,  both  ships  returned  the  last 
a  journey  through  the  hot  deserts  of  Afri-  of  Aueust,  got  fi^ee  ttom  ice  Steptember 
ea,  the  Fuiy.  They  entered,  between  62°  21,  and  reached  the  Shetland  isles  October 
and  68°  lat,  into  Hudson's  bay,  in  order  10, 1830,  Excepting  some  important  nau- 
to  examine  the  northern  inleta  The  first,  tical,  geographical  and  scientific  observa- 
Repulse  bay  (68°  lat),  permitted  (August  tions,  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition,  a 
22)  no  passage.  The  cnief  object^  there-  complete  description  of  this  icy  waste,  was 
fore,  was  not  obtained.  Parry  now  sailed  not  efiected.  Walruses,  seals,  bears,  rein- 
to  the  north,  with  the  intention  of  pene-  deer,  wolves,  white  and  black  hares,  white 
tiatingtothe.west,  but  was  obliged,  after  foxes,  ermines,  a  single  squirrel,  many 
having  examined  200  miles  of  coast,  half  kinds  of  ducks,  ptarmigans,  snow  birds,  sin- 
of  which,  and  particulariy  the  east  side  of  gle  ravens,  also  a  swan's  nest,  and  some 
Repulse  bay,  belonged  to  the  continent,  to  stunted  Alpine  plants,  nanix  digynus,  &lc^ 
return,  on  account  of  the  ice ;  and,  October  were  discovered  in  these  barren  regions. — 
8,  he  went  into  Winter  harbor.  Here  he  See  the  Jounud  of  a  Suond  Voyage  for  (he 
passed  the  long  winter,  as  he  had  previ-  Discovery  of  a  MnrOi-  West  Passa^Jrom 
ously  done  on  Melville  island,  occupied  the  AUantie  to  the  Pacpic^  1821 — 182^  tcn^ 
with  astronomical  and  scientific  observa-  der  the  Orders  of  Captain  Parry  (London, 
tions.  The  tedium  of  the  delay  was  some-  1824, 4to.).  Jameson,  Hooker  and  Rich- 
what  relieved  bv  playing  comediea  A  ardson  described,  in  a  separate  volume, 
magnificent  northern  light  "Viras  seen,  and  the  objects  of  natural  history  collected  by 
a  splendid  mock  moon.  Visits  were  paid  the  expedition. — See  likewise  Journal  of 
by  the  kind-hearted  and  mild  Esquimaux,  a  Voyage  of  Discovento  the  •Arctic  Re- 
who  were  docile,  hohest,  peaceable,  and  gvm«,  1819  and- 1820,  by  Alexander 
fond  of  munc.  Whilst  the  thermometer  Fisher,  physician  to  the  Hecla  (London, 
8toodat24°,joumeys  were  made  into  the  4to.,  1824).  Captain  Sabine  returned  to 
interior.  Tlie  ice  was  found  not  to  be  England  m  the  Griper,  firom  Spitzbenren, 
more  than  five  feet  thick,  though  a  severe  soon  after  Parry,  December,  1823.  The 
fixMst  lasted  five  montha  WaBs  of  snow  object  of  his  voyage  had  been  to  make 
round  the  vessels,  and  over  the  deck,  were  observations  on  the  pendulum.  In  Au- 
a  protection  against  the  cold.    The  £^  |^st,  1823,  he  advanced  as  far  aa  81°  lat, 

3uimaux  lived  in  huts  of  snow,  with  win-  m  25°  20^  E.  Ion.    In  Spitsbergen  he 

ows  of  ice.    The  vessels  were  not  fi:eed  found  the  bodies  of  the  Russians,  buried 

from  the  ice  before  June  30, 1832,    They  85  yeara  before,  in  so  perfect  a  state  of 

then  sailed  to  the  north,  discovered,  on  July  preeervatioiK  that  the   cheeks  had   the 

13;  the  Barrow  river,  with   a  beautiful  freshness  of  life.    His  experiments  with 

cascade,  on  a  picturesque  coast,  covered  the  pendulum  confirmed  the  theory  of  the 

with  plants ;  made  journeys  on  land,  ob-  flattening  of  the  earth  towards  the  pole^ 

aervations  of  the  disturbances  of  the  nee-  The  results  of  his  astronomical  obeervtr 
TOL.  ix»                26 
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tions,  inade  in  June,  on  the  island  of  and,  September  37,  arrived  at  Port  Bowen, 
Hamineriast,  on  the  coast  of  Norwegian  in  Prince  Rejrent's  bay,  where  the  ships 
Lapland,  were  conununiciOed  to  the  roval  wintered.     Thence  Psny  sailed  south- 
academy  of  science.    Captain  Scoresby,  wardly,  July  20,  1825.    Storms  and  ice- 
the  celebrated  Greenland  voyager,  who  bergs  drove  the  ships  ashore,  and,  on  the 
had  first,   In  his  voyages  in  1817  and  25th,  it  became  necesaaiy  to  abandon  the 
1820,  approached  the  eastern  coast  of  shattered  Fury.    The  Hecla  was  conse- 
Greenland,  became  more  accurately  ac-  quently  compelled  to  return,  and,  with  the 
quauited  with  it  in  1^22^  when  he  ex-  crew  of  the  Fury  on  board,  arrived  in  Eng- 
plored  it  to  75^  lat ;  the  field  of  ice,  which  land  October  11, 1825. — See  the  Journal 
had  formerly  prevented  any  approach  to  of  a  Fo2fa{g«,&c  (London,  1828). — Captain 
it,  having  been  very  much  diminished  in  Lyon,  in   the   Griper,  accompanied  by 
extent    But  it  is  soil  doubtful  whether  it  naturalists  and  astronomers,  also  sailed 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  any  information  for  Baffin's  bay,  whence  it  was  intended 
concerning  the  old  NorM  colonies  on  this  that  he  should  proceed  by  land  to  the 
coast — See  Scoresby's  Journal  ^  a  Foy-  polar  regions,  to  meet  captain  Parry  on 
are  to  iht  Mrtiyem  ffhale  Fishtry,  wr-  these  coasts,  in  the  summer  of  1825.    But^ 
duding  B^aearehes  and  Discoveriei  on  the  August,  1824,  he  became  entanfflod  among 
Eastern  Coast  qf  West  Greenland  (Edin-  the  icebergs,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
burgh,  19^)*     At  the  same  time  that  and,   after   encountering  great  dangere^ 
captains  Parry  and  Ross  were  seeking  for  reached  Southampton  island  in  Sepl^n- 
a  north-west  passage  into  the  Polar  sea,  b^.    In  lat  66°,  the  Griper  lost  her  an- 
captain  Fnmklin  was  sent  by  the  British  ehors  in  a  most  violent  snow  storm,  and 
government  to  penetrate  to  the  northern  was  obliged  to  return  to  England.    The 
coast  of  America  b^  land,  alonff  Hudson's  disturbances  of  the  magnetic  needle,  ob- 
bay  and  Coppermme  river.    With  three  served  by  captain  Lyon,  were  remarkable, 
companions,  among  whom  was  the  natu-  Near  Sava^  islands,  the  needles  fiuctu- 
ralist  doctor  Richardson,  he  reached  (Au-  ated,  and  did  not  asree  with  one  another; 
ffust  30,  1819)  the  fiictory  of  York,  on  farther  westward,  uieyi>ecame  still  more 
Hudson's  t)ay,  and,  following  the  course  unsteady,  and  entirely  useless.    At  length, 
of  the  rivers,  passed  throucrh  a  barren  in  Rowe^  Welcome,  the  needles  showed, 
wilderness,  of  great  extent,  which  was  in-  indeed,  no  variation,  but  remained  in  anv 
habited  by,  at  the  most,  120  families  of  direction   in    which   they  were  placed, 
hospitable   Crees.     From   Providence —  (See  Abrroltoe  of  an  unmeeeasftd  Attempt 
the  most  northern  post  of  the  fur-tiiaderB  to  reach  BepuUe  Bay,  through  the  Wdeome^ 
(62°  17'  19^'  lat)— Franklin,  accompanied  m  H.  M  Shio  Chriper,  &c.)    In  18S5, 
by  Canadians  as  interpreters,  continued  captain  Frankun  undertook  a  new  jour- 
his   route   through    unexplored   deserts^  ney  over  land,  with  the  intention  of  snil- 
but  was  cotnpelfed  to  winter  there  for  ing  wiesterly  from  Mackenzie's  river  along 
ten  months  from  September,  1820.     In  the  coast  to  Beering's  straits,  while  doctor 
the  summer  of  1821,  he  reached  the  Cop-  Richardson  shotUd  examine  the  coui»try, 
permino  river,  and,  in  the  last  of  July,  with  a  view  to  complete  its  natural  hiato* 
sailed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  rv,  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the 
sea.    Want  of  provisions  compelled  him  Coppermine  river.     At  the  same  time, 
to  return,  and  he  reached,  December  17,  captain  Beechey  sailed  in  H.  B.  M.  ab\p 
a  post  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  on  Blossom,  by  die  way  of  cape  Horn,  to 
Bfoose-deqr  island,  in  a  state  of  great  ex-  discover  an  easterly  nas^nge  round  the  Icy 
haustion.    July  14, 1822,  he  arrived  at  the  cape,  or  in   Kotzeoue' sound.     In  «ix 
fiictoiy  of  York,  after  having  travelled,  months,  Fpmklin  reached  the  Northern 
altogether,    5550    English   miles.     His  ocean,  near  tiarry's  island  (69°  90^  ktj, 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  and  returned  upon  the  Ma(»enzie  to  bis 
the  Polar  Sea  (London,'  1823;  4to.)  con-  winter  quarters  at  fort  Franklin,  on  Great 
tains  the  results  of  his  expedition.     In  Bear  lake.    Both  parties  left  dieir  winter 
May,  1824,  the  British  government  fitted  quarters  June  21, 1826,  and,  Ji^  2,  sepa- 
out  a  third  polar  expedition  for  the  dis-  rated,  in  67^  38^  lat  and  1^  52^  W.  Ion. 
covery  of  a  north-west  passage  through  FrankUn  followed  down  the  western  arm 
Prince  Regent's  inlet,  under  Parrv  and  of  the  Mackenzie,  which  runs  along  the 
Lyon.    The  former,  with  the  Hecla  and  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains.     He  had 
Fuiy,  arrived,  July  13;  1824,  at  Whale  thus  examined  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  sea 
isLornd,  in  Baffin's  bay,  the  limits  of  ice  — a  barren  wtdl  of  roeks^  from  118^  to 
(71^  N.   lat) ;  September  13,  proceeded  149^  38^  Ion.    Fk>ating  ice  and  fogs  oom- 
Ihrough  Barrow's  straits  to  Admiralty  bay,  pelled  him  to  return;  but  he  was  fiilly 
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ooQTinoed  that  a  north-west  passage  was  necessary  windings.  The  southeriy  course 
open.  The  other  diyision,  under  Rich-  of  the  ice  facilitated  his  retum.  After  48 
arason  and  Kendall,  explored  the  coast  days'  passage  through  the  ice,  Panr 
from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mack«n-  reached  (August  12)  Table  island,  and, 
zie  to  the  Coppermine  river,  whose  mouth  August  21,  after  61  days'  absenQe,  the 
they  reached  August  8,  and  returned,  after  Hecla.  The  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle 
71  days'  absence,  to  fort  Franklin,  upon  had  constantly  t)een  towards  the  north, 
the  Great  Bear  lake.  They  found  much  and  the  western  variation  diminished, 
drift  wood  upon  the  coast  According  to  From  the  81st  degree  there  was  no  drift 
these  observadons,  there  is  an  open  pas-  ice,  nor  birds,  nor  whales,  to  be  seen,  and, 
sage  for  ships  along  the  northern  coast  of  with  500  fathoms,  no  bottom  could  be 
America,  £rom  106°  to  149^  W.  Ion.,  to-  found.  September  29, 1827,  captain  Par- 
wards  the  end  of  August,  and  to  the  east  ly  and  captain  Franklin  entered  the  ad- 
of  Mackenzie's  river  are  several  conve-  miralty  office  within  the  same  half  hour, 
nient  harbors.  The  two  divisions  of  the  — See  Parry's  Aarrotive  of  ajt  Mempt  to 
expedition  escamined  the  coast  throughout  reach  the  JsTorOi  Pole  (London,  1826).  If 
an  extent  of  36°.  Between  the  extreme  the  andpolists,  or  opponents  of  Barrow, 
point  reached  by  Franklin  and  Icy  cape  only  at  the  head  of  whom  is  professor  Leslie, 
IP  of  this  coast  are  unknown.  JItf  eantime,  who  ascribe  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on 
captain  Beechey,  in  the  Blossom,  had  sail-  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  the  accidental 
jdd  north  from  Kotzebue's  sound^  and  had  prevalence  of  warm  winds,  and  infer, 
penetrated  over  120  miles  beyond  Icy  from  physical  principle  the  imposrability 
cape.  Here  he  waited  in  vain  for  captain  of  penetrating  the  ice  of  the  polar  seas, 
Franklin's  arrival  in  154°  W.  Ion.,  and  in  are  correct  in  their  views,  vet  these  bold  . 
a  latitude  where  the  length  of  a  degree  is  expeditions  have  been  rich  in  scientific 
only- about  20  miles;  but  he  was  obliged  results;  they  have  determined  the  out- 
to  retum  October  14.  Captain  Franklin  lines  of  the  ndrthem  coast  of  America, 
had  approached  to  within  a  short  distance  and  of  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
of  the  Icy  cape,  which  is  in  160°  W.  Ion.,  and  made  known  the  depth,  temperature, 
when,  out  of^  recard  to  the  safety  of  his  salmess  and  specific  gravity  of  the  polar 
men,  he  was  obnged  to  give  up  bis  plan  seas,  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  currents, 
of  pressing  fbrwud  to  Kotzebue  sound,  and  the  state  of  the  atmcopheric  electrici- 
and  returned  to  the  Great  Bear  lake,  ty,  and  its  connexion  with  the  variation 
which  he  entered  September  21.  The  and  power  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the 
point  which  this  expedition  reached  lies  Arctic  region&  The  whole  enterprise  is  a 
in  about  70°  90^  N.  lat  Collections  in  monument  of  perseverance,  hardiness,  and 
natural  history,  magnetlcal  experiments,  courage,  as  well  as  of  intelligence  and 
and  observations  on  the  effect  of  the  aiiro-  skill,  hifl^ly  honorable  to  the  English  na- 
la  borealts  upon  the  magnetic  ,necdle,  tion.**  The  expeditions  directed  by  the 
were  the  fruits  of  this  expedition,  from  Russian  government,  in  part  at  the  expense 
which  captain  Franklin  returned  to  Lon-  of  the  count  Rumjanzofi^  have  had  for 
don,  September,  1827. — See  Franklin's  their  object  the  examination  of  the  coasts 
Second  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  (Lon-  of  Kamschatka  and  the  north-west  coast 
don,  1828);  Richardson's /Icuna  Bor.  j^  of  North  America,  or  that  of  the  north 
(18S29) ;  and  Beechey's  Voyage  to  Behring^M  coast  of  Asia  and  Nova  Zembla.  Captain 
Strcats  (London,  1831).  The  adminJty  Kotzebue  fq.  v.),  on  his  first  expedition 
jdow  sent  capUiin  Pany,  in  the  Hecla,  to  (1814 — 1818),  discovered  the  sound  called 
leach  the  north  pole.  He  took  reindeer  by  his  name,  to  the  north  of  Beering's 
and  ice  boats  on  board  at  Hammerfast,  in  straits,  and,  in  1824,  undertook  a  new 
I^pland  ;  reached  Spitzbergen,  May  27,  voyage  round  the  world,  in  which  it  was 
1827 ;  left  the  Hecla  there  in  the  ice ;  sailed,  intended  that  ^e  should  penetrate  beyond 
June  21,  with  two  boats,  through  an  open  the  Icy  cape,  which  had  been  discovered  ^ 
0ea;  left  the  boats  on  the  24th,  and  began  by  Cook ;  nut  the  ice  obliged  him  to  re- 
(81°  12^  51'')  his  joumev  over  the  ice  to  turn,  and  he  arrived  at  Cronstadt  in  1826. 
the  north  pole,  but,  aner  35  davs'  jour^  The  Narratives  of  these  two  voyages  have 
ney  over  me  ice,  during  which  it  rained  been  published  in  English.  The  polar 
almost  all  the  tune,  he  reached  only  the 

latitude  of  82^  45^  15^'.     The  ice  was  ev-        *  In  the  spring  of  1829,  captain  Rom  undertook 

erywheie    bit)ken.     At    length   he  was  an  expediUon  on  his  own  resources,  with  the  pm^ 

SSpdled  U>  .et^^^  f^arla^r^aSy^ach'^IJVsSSI^^^^^ 

iO  the  south.     He  had  travelled  pver  292  northern  coast  of  Uiis  continent.    The  results  of 

ynilea  in   a  right  line,  and  580  with  the  this  attempt  haye  not  yet  become  known  to  os. 
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expedition  of  baron  Wrangel,  whose  com-  the  polar  regions  is  given  in  the  Narradye 

pauions  were  lieutenant   Anjou,  doctor  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  the  Polar 

Kober,  and  some  seamen,  started  from  Sea  and  Resions,  1^  professors   Lesliei 

Siberia  in  April,  1820.    Here,  and  upon  Jameson  and  Muiray. 
the  ice  of  the  Polar  ocean,  they  struggled       North  Poub.    (See  Pole.) 
for  four  years  with  cold  and  hunger,  as       North   Pole,  in  Magnetism.      (See 

they  could  take  with  them  but  a  small  MaendisTnA 

supply  of  provifflon  in  their  sledges  drawn       North  River.    (See   Hudson  Rker.) 
by  dogs.    After  passing  46  days  upon  the        North  Sea  (anciently  Morirmaruta] ;  a 

surfaceof  the  Frozen  ocean  (at  a  tempera-  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 

ture  of  from  2^  to  22°),  they  reached,  in  situated  to  the  north  of  England  and  Ire- 

their  sledges,  the  latitude  of  72°  3^.^  Wrans-  land,  sometimes  also  to  the  German  ocean 

el   surveyed    astronomically    the    whole  (q.  v.),  or  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which 

coast  from  cape  Schakigskoi  to  Beerin^  is  north  of  the  Downs  and  the  mouth 

straits,  to  the  point  seen  by  Billings,  4^8  of  the  Thames.    This  term  has  likewise 

geographical  miles  south-east  from  Cook's  been  applied  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 

North  cape,  and  the  hitherto  unknown  all  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  is  ncxth 

northern  coast  of  Siberia,  and  placed  be-  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  the 

yond  doubt  the  existence  of  an  open  pas-  isthmus  of  Darien. 
sage  between  Asia  and  America.  He 
returned  to  Petersburg  in  May.  A  third 
expedition  was  fitted  out  for  Beerin^s 
straits  and  the  Polar  seas,  under  captam 
WassiljefT,  who  sailed  fix)m  Cronstadt  in 
June,  1819,  with  two  sloops.  Captain 
Waasiljeff  discovered  an  island  inhab- 
ited  by  the  Aleutians,   in    50°  59^  57" 


North  Star.    (See  Pole  Star.) 
Northumberland,   Duke  of.     (See 
Dudley,) 

North-west  Coast  of  North  Amsrt 
ICA.  This  part  of  the  world  has  been  for 
some  time  the  scene  of  an  active  com- 
merce in  fbrs  with  China.  Cook  ex- 
amined this  coast  on  his  third  voyage.  Od 
N.  lat.;  and  193°  17'  2^'  W.  Ion.  Thence  the  anival  of  the  expedition  m  China,  the 
he  sailed  to  71°  7'  N.  lat.,  19  minutes  far-  sailors  disposed  of  the  sea-otter  skins^ 
ther  than  Cook  had  gone  before  him,  and  which  they  had  obtained,  at  what  seemed 
discovered  two  capes  upon  the  north-west  to  them  enormous  prices,  and  it  was  im- 
coast  of  North  America,  which  he  named  mediately  perceived  that  this  newly  dis- 
Goloumin  and  Ricord,  The  other  vessel  covered  branch  of  trade  would  tie  ex- 
of  this  expedition  sailed  along  the  eastern  tremely  lucrative.  Several  voyages  were 
coast  of  Siberia,  but  was  compelled  to  put  accordingly  made  for  carnring  on  this 
back,  in  69^  lO',  on  account  of  the  ice.  traffic  as  early  as  1784 ;  and  in  1787  two 
Late  in  the  summer  of  1822,  both  ships  vessels  were  fitted  out  from  Boston  for 
returned  to  Cronstadt  To  survey  the  this  destination.  In  a  few  years,  the  trade 
vet  unexplored  coasts  of  the  island  of  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Kova  Zembla,  the  Russian  government  Americans,  and  in  1801,  out  of  sixteen, 
sent  lieutenant  Lasareff  in  1819,  lieu-  ships  on  the  coast,  fiileen  were  American^ 
tenant  LawrofT  in  1821,  and  the  lieu-  which  collected  18,000  sea-otter  skins,  be- 
tenant-captain  Litke  in  1822.  The  last  sides  other  furs,  for  the  China  market  In 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Nova  1822,  there  were  fourteen  vessels  from  the 
Zembla  (q.  v.]  and  of  the  coast  of  Lapland.  U.  States  engaged  in  this  trade,  combined 
A  new  expedition  was  intrusted  to  him  in  with  that  from  the  Sandwich  islands,  in 
1823,  for  the  examination  of  Waygatz  sandal- wood.  These  vessels  are  from  two  to 
bland  ;  and  he  was  also  instructed  to  four  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  carry  from 
rn;ike  charts  of  its  coasts,  as  well  as  the  twenty-five  to  thirty  men  ;  they  are  oJbout 
other  coasts  of  these  northern  renons,  of  three  years  in  completing  a  voyage.  Af- 
the  island  Werdhuus,  and  of  Waranger  ter  exchanging,  with  the  natives  of  the 
bay.  He  returned  to  Archangel  August  coast,  for  furs,  such  part  of  their  cargoes  as 
31,  1823.  Another  Russian  ship,  the  is  adapted  to  the  wants  or  fancy  of  the 
Neptune,  which,  according  to  Krusen-  people  (such  as  blankets,  cloths,  coares 
stem,  reached  (1817)83^2(7  N.  lat,  found  cottons,  arms  and  ammunition,  cutleiy 
no  indications  of  a  country  lying  north  of  and  iron- ware,  beads,  rice,  molasses^  run^ 
Spitzbergen ;  and  this  result  has  oeen  con-  &c.  &c.),  xhey  proceed  to  the  Sandwicb 
firmed  by  Party's  last  expedition.  The  islands,  where  they  obtain  a  cargo  of  san- 
Russians  have,  however,  proved  that  Asia  dal-wood,  which,  with  the  furs,  they  cany 
is  not  connected  with  America  on  the  to  Canton,  and  dispose  of  for  teas,  &c.  In 
north.  (See  ^orik  America.)  A  com-  1821,  the  value  or  the  articles  thus  sold  in 
pendious  view  of  the  attempts  to  explore    Canton  was  nearly  half  a  million  of  doi* 
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faan ;  and  the  value  in  the  U.  States  of  tbe  tures  this  country  resembles  Missouri  ter- 

aiticlM  purchased  there,  was  about  a  mil-  ritojy ;  but  a  mater  portion  of  it  is  cover- 

hoa  of  ooUanB.    The  trade  has,  however,  ed  with  wood.    The  chief  rivers,  except 

dedinedsince  that  period,  in  consequence  tbe    Mississippi,    are    Ouisconsin,   Fox, 

€f  the  most  valuable  article  (thesea-otter*^  Chippeway,  Sl  Croix,  Rum,  St.  Francis 

akin)  having,  aince  the  commencement  of  and  Savanna,  flowing  into  the  Mississippi ; 

the  present  century,  become  gradually  so  Grand    Portage,    Ontonagon,  Montreal, 

Bcarce  that  last  season  not  more  than  300  Mauvaise,  Bois  Bru)^,  St  Louis,  and  near- 

were  collected  on  the  whole  extent  of  jy  fifty  smaller  streams,  flowing  into  lake 

coast  where  18,000  were  obtained  in  1801.  Superior.     Fox  river  flows  into  Green 

In  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  bay  ;  Riviere  la  Pluie  fails  into  the  Lake 

Russia  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  this  fur-  of  the  Woods.    None  of  the  lake  rivers 

trade,  by  prohibiting^  all  foreign  vessels  are  more  than  150  miles  long,  and  few 

fitMn  approaching  within  100  miles,  of  the  more  than  50  miles.   The  largest  branch  of 

coasts  north  of  5V*  on  the  American  side,  the  Mississippi  in  this  territory  is  tbe  Ouis- 

below  which  the  fur-trade  is  wonh  noth-  consin,  which  rises  in  tl^e  northern  inte- 

ing.    By  the  convention  of  1834,  between  rior  of  the  country,  and  interlocks  with  the 

Russia  and  the  United  States,  this  claim  Montrealof  lake  Superior.  It  has  a  course 

was  abandoned  by  the  former,  and  it  was  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles, 

agreed  that  each  party  might  trade  on  the  has  a  shallow  and  rapid  current,  but  is 

ooasts  of  the  other,  under  certain  restric-  generally   navigable  for  boats   in  good 

tions.   About  1812,  a  setdement  was  made,  stages  of  the  water,  and   is  800  yards 

by  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  near  the  en-  vride  at  its  mouth.    There  is  a  portage  of 

trance  of  the  Columbia,  or  Oregon  river,  only  half  a  mile  between  this  and  Fox 

which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  river,  which  flows  into  Green  bay  of  lake 

British  in  1814,  and  restored  afier  the  Michigan.    This  portage  is  over  a  level 

peace  of  1815.    By  treaty  between  the  U.  prairie,  across  which,  from  river  to  river, 

States  and  Great  Britain,  this  river,  and  diere  is  a  water  communication  for  jpi- 

fhe  whole  coast,  are  fiiee  to  both  parties;  rogues  in  high  stages  of  the  water.    Fox 

but  the  Biitiah  fur  company  has,  in  fact,  a  river  has  a  course  of  260  miles,  and  runs 

monopoly  of  the  fbr-trade  to  the  west-  through  Winnebago  lake.    It  has  a  fine 

ward  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  except  to  country  on  its  banks,  with  a  salubrious 

a  small  extent  on  the  sea-coast    They  climate.     Chippewav  is  a  connderable 

have  many  posts  on  the  sevend  branches  river,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  just  below 

of  the  Columbia,  and  it  has  been  an-  lake  Pepin.    It  is  half  a  mile  wide  at,  its 

nounced,  that  they  are  about  forming  an  es-  mouth,  and  has  communication  by  a  short 

tabiiAment  on  the  borders  of  Observatory  portage  with  lake  Superior.    This  is  a  fine 

inlet,  in  lat  56^  north.     The  Russians  region  for  hunters.    In  the  upper  pan  of 

have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  the  country,   bqfl&loes,    elk,   bears  and 

abandoii  their  principal  setdements  at  Nor-  deer  are  common.    Beavers,  otters  and 

iblk  sound  or  New  Archangel,  and  remove  musk-rats  are  taken  for  their  furs.    The 

the  settlers  to  Kodiack.  trappers  and  savages  roam  over  immense 

North- wBSTEiuf  Fassaoe.  (See  ^orih  prairies  in    pursuit  of  their   game.    In 

Polar  Eipeditiofu.)  some  parts  of  it,  the  soil  is  fertile.    White 

North-west  FnR  CoMPAirr.  (See  Ar-  and  yellow  pine  and  canoe  birch  are  com- 

lYade.)  mon  among  tbe  forest  trees.  Allthewaterw 

NoRTH-wBST  Point  ;  a  cape  on  the  courses,  ponds  and  marshes  are  covered 

west  coast  of  Africa  ;  lat  16^  9&  S.  vrith  wild  rice,  which  consitutes  a  consider^ 

North-west  Territory,  situated  be-  able  part  of  the  food  of  the  inbabitanOk 

tween  42^90^  and  49^  N.  lat^  and  87°  30^  The  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  es- 

and  95°  90^  W.  Ion.,  is  bounded  on  tl^e  timated  at  1330  feet  above  the  level  of 

north  by  the  British  possessions,  east  by  the  sea.    It  is  a  country  abounding   in 

lake    Michican,  soutn  by  Illinois,    and  minerals.    There  are  great  quantities  of 

west  bv  the  Misrissippi,  and  a  line  drawn  Um  verie^  or  green  earth,  lead,  copper 

fh)m  the  source  of  tnis  Hver  to  the  north-  and  iron.     The  lead  mine  district  is  in 

em  boundanr.    It  is  about  500  miles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  between 

len^,  and  400  in  breadth.  It  is  generally  Rock  river  and  the  Ouisconsin.    Here,  on 

a  hilly  country,  with  the  exception  of  ex-  a  river  called  fhfer  river,  are  the  chief 

tensive  pruries.    At  the  western  extrem-  establishments  of  the  present  minm,  and 

itj  oflake  Superior  are  the  Cabotian  moun-  the  mines  are  probably  as  rich  and  abun- 

tains ;  and  near  the  mineral  district  are  dant  as  anv  in  the  world.    Great  quanti- 

tho  Smoky  mountains.   In  some  of  its  fea-  ties  of  native  copper  have  been  supposed 

28* 
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to  exist  on  the  shores  of  lake  Superior ;  edition  of  the  Heimtkringla  (Copenhageo^ 
but  recent  and  Intelligent  travellers  have  3  vols.  fol«,  with  a  Latin  and  Danish  trans- 
not  confirmed  the  expectations  which  had  lation).  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
been  raised  by  common  report  There  Norway  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
are,  however,  sufficient  indications  of  die  tury,  when  tlie  Christiau  rekigiou  was  es- 
existence  of  mines  of  cop|)cr ;  and  lead  tablished  there  by  Olaf  I,  not  without  vi- 
and iron  are  found  in  many  places.  The  olence.  Olaf  II  continued  this  forced 
southern  parts  of  this  extensive  country  conversion  (1020),  and  made  religion  the 
possess  a  climate  compai-atively  mild,  and  means  of  suppressing  several  petty  princes^ 
resembling  that  of  the  nortliern  belt  of  who  had  a  share  in  the  government.  Ca- 
Alissouri.  At  the  falls  Of  St.  Anthony,  the  nute  tlie  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  conquer- 
summei-a  are  temperate,  and  the  winters  ed  Norway  (1028^but  did  not  long  retain 
exti'emely  cold.  At  St.  Peter's,  in  1820,  possession  of  it;  and  the  country  had  its 
the  mean  temperature  of  January  was  own  monarchs  again  from  1034,  who  even 
zero — a  degree  of  cold  not  felt  in  anv  part  ^fbr  a  time  governed  in  Denmark.  When, 
of  the  U.  States  that  is  much  settled.  At  with  Hakon  VII,  the  male  line  of  Nor- 
the  fiiUs  of  Packagamn,  on  the  Mississippi,  wegiau  kings  became  extinct,  the  estates 
about  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  water  has  elected  the  young  Swedish  king  Magnus 
been  known  to  freeze  considerably  on  the  VIII,  Hakou's  nephew,  to  rule  over  them. 
19th  of  July.  The  inhabitants  of  the  His  grandson,  Olaf  IV,  was  elected  to  the 
North-west  Territory  are  under  the  juris-  tlirbne  of  Denmark  in  1376,  and,  on  the 
diction  of  the  government  of  Michij^ttf.  deatii  of  his  father  in  1380,  governed  both 
The  country  is  divided  into  four  counties,  countries  together ;  and,  leaving  no  ehil- 
or,  rather,  only  four  coundes  are  set.o6^  dren  at  his  death,  his  mother,  Marsatret 
named  and  inhabited  by  whites;  viz.  (q.  v.),  daughter  of  Waldemar  III,  king 
Brown,  containing,  in  1830,  964  inhab-  of  Den  mari^  inherited  both  thrones;  from 
itaats ;  Chippewa,  625 ;  Crawford,  692 ;  which  time  forward  Denmark  and  Nor-* 
Iowa,  1589.  The  principal  towns  or  vil-  way  remained  united ;  but  yet  the  latter, 
lages  are  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  south  wiui  some  interruptions,  at  a  later  period, 
bank  of  Sl  Mary's  river,  containing  356  retained  its  own  constitution.  This  union 
inhabitants  ;  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  of  both  countries  continued  till  1814.  In 
Misassippi,  three  miles  above  the  junction  1812,  some  of  the  allied  powers  promised 
of  the  OuiscoQsin,  contauiinff  598  inhab-  Sweden  the  kinffdom  of  Norway  if  she 
itants.  Most  of  the  lands  of  this  region  would  unite  wiSi  them  against  France. 
are  owned  by  the  Indians,  or  are  claimed  Norway  was  to  be  taken  mm  the  Danes, 
by  tlie  U.  States.  (See  Long's  Second  Ex-  who  were  allies  of  France.  After  the  bat- 
pedUionf  and  Flint's  Geography.^  tie  of  Leipsic  (Oct,  1813),  the  crown-prince 

NoRTorv,  Thomas ;  a  dramatic  writer  of  of  Sweden,  with  his  army,  proceeded  to- 

the  sixteenth  century,  a  native  of  Sharj)-  wards  Denmark,  and,  after  some  bloody 

cnhoe,  Bedfordshire,  principally  known  as  scenes  in  Holstein,  peace  was  concluded  at 

the  author  of  the  tlu-ee  first  acts  of  Ferrex  Kiel  (14th  Jan.,  1814),  in  which  Denmark 

and  Porrex,  to  which  Thomas  Sackville,  ceded  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  Swe- 

earl  of  Doraet,  added  the  fourth  and  fifth,  den.    But  the  Danish  prince  Christian, 

and  published  tlie  whole  under  the  title  of  governor  of  Norway,  had  been  chosen  in- 

Gorboduc,    He  also  put  into  metre  twenty-  dependent  sovereign  of  Norway,  by  the 

geven  of  the  Psalms  in  Steruliold  and  estatesoftliat  country,  who  would  not  ac- 

Hopkins's  version.    His  death  took  place  knowledge  the  cession  which  Denmark 

about  1584.  had  made  of  Norway  to  Sweden  at  the 

Norton,  John.    (See  .^/)pen(2{r,  end  of  peace  of  Kiel.     The    crown-prince  of 

this  volume.)  Sweden,  therefore,  entered  Norway  (July, 

Nqrwat  (Swedish  JSTorrige^    Danish  1814),  and,afler  several  batdes  of  not  much 

Abr^ge,  pronounced  JSTorre),    the  proper  importance,  tlie  country  submitted  to  the 

native  country  of  the  Normans  (q.  v.),  a  Swedes,  not  without  suspicion  of  a  secret 

kingdom  of  tlie  Scandinavian  peninsula,  understanding,  although  the  people  had 

is  bounded  to  the  west  and  north  by  the  solemnly  sworn  in  all  the  churches,  some 

Northern  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  east  by  months  previously,  to  lay  down  their  lives 

Russia  and  Sweden,  to  the  south  by  Swe-  for  indc'iiendeuce.    After  this  an  armis- 

den  and  the  Cattegat.    The  history  of  the  tice  and  a  convendon  were  concluded  at 

eariiest  and  the  middle  ages  of  Norway  Moss  (Aug.  14, 1814),  according  to  which 

consists  in  legends  contained  in  the  Heim-  ^Norway  waste  be  united  to  Sweden,  but 

tkringUi^  which  is  for  Norway  what  the  as  an  independent  kingdom,  and  with  a 

EMa  is  for  Iceland. — See  the  magniificent  separate  constitution.     The  constitution 
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which  had  been  formed  (Ma^  17, 1814^  for  exdusive  of  the  \mbAl  paper.  The  landl  force 
Norway,  by  the  diet  {Storthing)  osBemoled  is  fixed  at  12,000  men  ;  but  in  peace  only 
At  Eidswold,  was  accepted  by  the  king  of  2000  are  kept  on  foot  The  navy  in  1821 
Sweden.  It  is  true  that  disturbances  arose  was  composed  of  two  fiigatesy'six  brigs, 
ID  some  Pfurts  of  Norway,  but  they  were  and  eight  schooners.  The  inhabitants  are 
without  enect ;  and  the  Siofihmgj  aasem-  Norwegians  and  Finns,  and  of  the  Luther- 
bled  at  Christiania,  decided  upon  the  union  an  religion.  Their  laiiffuagc  closely  re- 
ef Norway  with  Sweden,  Oct  20,  1814.  sembles  the  Danish.  The  people  arp  in- 
According  to  the  constitution  formed  Nov.  genious,  hidustrious,  frugal,  honest,  and 
4, 1814,  with  a  few  alterations,  Norway  re-  hospitable,. passionately  attached  to  fiiee- 
mains  a  free  kingdom,  independent  and  dom  and  their  native  country.  The  nation 
undivided.  On  the>  Norwegian  coins  the  is  composed  of  the  nobles  (the  further 
royal  title  is  altered,  so  that  Norway  is  continuance  of  nobility  was,  however, 
named  before  Sweden.  A  viceroy  or  abolished  by  the  SUnihing  in  1821),  the 
governor  is  to  reside  at  Christiania,  and  the  clergy,  citizens,  and  peasants.  The  coun- 
nadon  is  to  be  represented  at  Stockholm,  by  try  is  divided  into  two  counties  and  six- 
adeputatioQ  of  three  Norwegians.  Only  teen  villagesi  or  into  ^ve  bishoprics  and 
the  crown-prince  or  his  oldest  son  can  be  four  dioceses — Aggerh^s  (containing  the 
viceroy.  A  Norwegian  or  Swede  may  be  capital,  Chrisdania),  Christiansand,  Bergen 
appointed  governor.  The  king  has  the  and  Drontheim  (in  which  the  city  of 
executive  power;  the  iStor^y^iTig,  which  Drontheim  belongstothe  diocese  of  Dron- 
consistsof  the  dele^tes  of  the  nation,  who  theim),  alid  Nordland  with  Finmark, 
deliberate  and  vote  m  two  chambers,  called  (Norwegian  Lapland).  The  Norwegian 
Oddtihinfftmd  LogUUng  (q.  v.),  the  legis-  literature  is  almost  entirely  coniposed  of 
lative.  Norway  has  a  population  of  periodical  works,  and  works  of^  local  in- 
1,050,132,  on  a  superficial  area  of  122,960  terest  There  are,  however,  some  modem 
square  o^les.  The  severity  of  the  climate  poets  of  Norway;  among  them  are  Zett- 
18  the  cause  of  the  tliinness  of  the  popula-  litz  (died  1821),  Olsen,  and  Harsen.  The 
tion  i  in  the  eastern  part  it  is  excessively  periodical  iSc^a  is  devoted  to  the  old  north- 
cold  ;  on  the  coast  it  is  somewhat  milder.,  em  languages.  ^See  Sweden.) 
The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  heat  in  summer  Norwich  ;  a  large,  populous,  and  an- 
very  great,  but  of  short  continuance:  The  cient  city  of  England,  on  die  river  Wen- 
countiy  every  where  contains  numerous  son,  which  is  navigable  up  to  the  town, 
morasses,  forests,  and  barren  tracts.  A  and  over  which  it  has  no  fewer  than  nine 
branch  of  the  Kjoelen  mountains,  under  bridges,  three  of  them  of  iron.  It  had 
the  name  of  the  Dojrefield,  divides  Nor-  formerly  an  embatded  -wall,  with  twelve 
way  into  northem  and  southern.  The  gates,  and  fianked  by  forty  towers,  some  re- 
indented  coast  (fi^m  North  cape,  7V  lO',  mains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The 
to  Lindesnes)  is  lined  with  islands  and  castle  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
islets.  Some  parts  of  the  counU7  are  fiivor-  was  first  erected  in  the  sixth  centiuy,  by  the 
able  to  pasturage,  but  sufficient  com  is  not  Saxons.  The  keep,  a  principal  tower,  m 
raised  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  only  considerable  part  of  the  building 
in  the.  north  part  of  the  kingdom  a  ffreat  which  now  remains.  The  cathedrals  is 
number  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  dried  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  handsome 
fish,  and  bread,  made,  in  part  at  least,  of  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It 
the  bark  of  the  pine  {pinua  sUvestns).  was  not  completed  in  its  present  form  till 
The  chief  article  of  commerce  is  ship  tim-  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
ber,  exported  principally  to  England.  The  architecture  of  this  noble  pile  is  chief- 
Other  articles  oi  export  are  iron,  copper,  ly  in  the  Norman  style,  of  which  the  semi- 
pitch,  resin,  salt,  butter,  furs,  potash,  and  circular  arch,  and  largo  short  column,  are 
dried  fish,  particularly  herring.  The  pres-  the  leading  features.  It  has  a  lofty  tower, 
ehtconditionof  Norway  is  by  no  means  surmounted  by  a  spire,  the  whole  height 
flourishing.  The  productions  of  the  coun-  of  which  is  315  feet  Norwich  was  early 
try  are  in  less  demand  than  formerly,  and  famed  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  which 
the^  commerce  has  very  much  declined,  were  carried  to  a  great  extent,  when 
particularly  the  lucrative  trade  totheiMedi-  they  received  a  fatal  check  from  the  war 
temmean.  The  mines  are  for  the  most  begun  in  1793,  from  which  they  have  never 
part  neglected,  and  iron  is  even  imported  thoroughly  recovered.  The  staple  arti- 
from  Sweden.  The  revenue  in  1826  vras  cles  are  bombasines,  worsted  aamasks, 
.$1,900,000;  the  expenditure  $1,800,000.  flowered  satins,  and  fine  camlets.  To 
Measures  are  taken  for  the  extinction  of  the  these  articles  have  been  recently  added 
pttbUc  debt,  which  amounts  to  $3,500,000,  the  manufiicturB  of  cottons,  shawls^  and 
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other  fimcy  gooda,  both  for  fUmiture  end  low  dioDiBelyeB  to  drink.    They  also  rust 

dress.    The  mami^ture  of  cotton  thread  cotton,  silk,  jpall-nuts,  madder,  and  other 

lace  has  also  been  introduced ;   and  the  drugs,  in  which  they  cany  on  a  profitable* 

trade  in  linen,  called  Su£R>]k  hempen,  is  in  trade.    Their  manners  are  rude,  and  cor- 

a  flourishing  state.  In  181 0,  mills  for  throw-  hipted  by  remains  of  heathenish  customs, 

ing  silk  on  an  extensive  scale  were  erect-  iraich  remind  us  of  the  Linsam  worehip. 

ed,  and  this  manufiM^ture  employs  1000  Although  polygamy  is  not  allowed,  yet  on 

persons.    Population,  50,288  ;  fa  miles  certain  ftsdval  days  the^  permit  the  jpro- 

west  fiom  Yarmouth,  and  106  north-east  miscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  anaara 

fix>m  London ;  Ion.  1°  17'  £. ;  lat  52°  38^  N.  divided,  after  the  manner  of  the  Huidoos» 

Norwich  ;  a  city  in  New  London  ooun-  into  numerous  castes,  which  oppress  one 

ty,  Connecticut,  on  the  Thames,  at  the  another.    The  Turks,  to  whom  they  make 

head  of  navigation,  13  miles  noith  from  afirm  opposition,  and  the  Iiihmaelites(q.v.), 

New  London ;  lat  41^  33^  north  ;  Ion.  73^  their  nearest  neighbors,  detest  them,  al- 

7'  west;  population  in  1831, including  the  though  they  ^ffet  slightly  fiom  Ibe  latter 

township,  5109.    It  consists  of  three  parts  in  their  reli^us  views.    They  are,  lika 

— Chelsea  Landing,  the  Town,  and  Bean  them,  worshippers  of  All,  believe  in  tha 

Hill.    Chelsea  Landing  is  situated  on  the  transmigration  of  soub,  but  not  in  a  heav- 

point  of  land  between  the  Shetucket  and  en  or  hell.     They  are  friendly  to  Chris- 

Yantic,  which  here  unite  to  form   the  tians,  and  observe  Christian  fesdviii^s  and 

Thames.     The  site  is  on  the  declivity  of  ceremonies,  but  without   understanding 

a  hill,  high,  irregular,  and  rocky.     This  is  th^  meaning.  They  moreover  exhibit,  in 

the  commercial  part  of  Norwich,  but  its  their  worship  of  God,  many  traces  of  the 

business  is  not  extensive.    The  town  is  worship  ofnatureofsome  or  the  old  Asiatic 

about  two  miles  north-west  of  the  Land-  nations.     Certain  animak  and  plants  are 

ing.    It  contains  a  pleasant  square,  and  sacred  with  them,  and  the  secret  parts  of 

many  handsome  buildings.  The  courts  for  females,  as  an  emblem  of  the  principle  of 

this  county  are  held  alternately  here  and  at  generation,  is  an  object  of  their  wonhip. 

New  liondon.     Bean  Hill  is  a  pleasant  They  have  many  places  of  pilgrimace  and 

village    on   the   Hartford   road,  in    the  chapels  in  common  with  the  Turks,  in 

western  part  of  the  township.     Norwich  which  then*  worship  isexercised  with  sreat 

contains  nouses  of  public  worship  for  Con-  fbrmalitv.      A    spiritual    head,    Scneik 

gregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Khalil,  directs  their  religious  concerns,  and 

Methodists.    The  falls  of  the  river  at  this  wanders  around  among  them  as  a  proph- 

place  afford  extensive  water  power,  and  et     The  fbrmeriy  current  opinion,  tnat 

there  are  considerable  manufiictures.  the  Nassarians  were  Syrian  Sabians,  or 

N08AIRIAN8,   NASBAaiAirs    or   Ansa-  Christians  of  St  John,  has  been  complete- 

RiANs;    a   Mohammedan   sect    of    the  ly  exploded  by  Niebuhr,  and  the  accounts 

Sbiite  party,  which  was  formed  in  the  of  Rouss^u,  the  FVench  consul  at  Aleppo. 

270th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  received  Nose  (luue,  nosa,  Saxon) ;  that  promi- 

its    name  from  Nasar,  in  the  environs  nence  on  the  fiice,  which  is  the  organ  of 

of  Koufe,  the  birthplace  of  its  founder,  scent  and  the  emunctory  of  the  brain.  The 

At  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  Nassa-  ancients  seem  to  have  had  an  aversion  to 

riaos  had  spread  widely  in    Syria  and  small  noses,  and  the  Romans  esteemed 

Mesopotamia,  and  rivalled  the  lahmaelites  above  aU  the  aquiline  nose,  which  Pliny 

in  power.  They  were  afterwards  confined,  termed,  by  way  of  distinction,  nyaL    It 

by  the  victories  of  the  Turks,  to  a  snip  of  is  thus  that  ^lian  has  described  that  of 

mount  Lebanon,  in  Syria,  on  the  Sem-  Aspasia,  and  Philostratus  those  of  Achil- 

mack,  which  they  now  occupy  as  tributary  les  and  of  Paris.    Accorduig  to  Plutarch, 

to  the  Twks,  though  in  other  respects  as  Cyrus  had  the  same ;  and  on  this  account 

an  independent  nation.    Their  chief  town,  the  Persians  are  said  to  have  admired  noses 

Sasita,  eight  leagues  from  Tripoli  (Tarab-  of  this  shape.     But  aquiline  noses  were 

lus),  is  an  old  fortress,  with  a  village  of  250  reckoned  beautiful  only  when  the  curv« 

houses,  and  the  residence  of  th^   li^y  was  gende  and  almost  insensible,  in  con- 

scheik,  who  governs  them  as  hereditary  tmdistinction  to  such  as  are  decidedly 

prince  and  vassal  of  the  Porte.    The  dis-^  crooked,  resembling  the  beak  of  a  parrot; 

trict  of  800  viUages,  in  which  the  princi-  The  Grecians,  indmd,  generally  Bpeaking^ 

pal  part  of  then*  population  resides,  under  seem  to  have  held  a  straight  line  from  tfa« 

the  governments  of  Tripoli,  Damascus,  forehead,  or  rather  sli^tfy  inclined,  to  be 

and  Hainah,  is  not  very  fertUe,  but  pro-  the  heau  idM  with  respect  to  this  feature ; 

duces  grain,  garden  firuijts,  fi(|s,  mulbeny-  andacoordmgly  we  find  It  in  their  best 

trees,  oranges,  and  wine,  which  they  id-  statues,  &c.    They,  however, 
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the  dislike  to  flmall  and  unobtruaiTe  Iowidv  results  of  thdr  labors  were  pablish- 

I ;  and  probably  one  cause  for  this  is  to  ed :    1.  The  provincial  assemblies  wers 

be  fi>und  in  the  fact  of  their  making  the  established  according  to  a  plan  proposed 

expression  of  indignation  and  anser  lie  by  the  notables;   2.  the  council  of  fi- 

ehiefly  in  the  nose  and  nostrils,    fi  may  nance  was  organized  as  they  wished^  and 

be  remaikedi  in  confirmation  of  the  above  was  to  publiui  annual  reports  of  the  re-i ' 

ofasenrations,  that  the  short  nose  is  never  ceipts  and  expenditures^  and  also  of  the 

tt>  be  found  in  Roman  sculpture  earlier  paraons  and  pensions;    3.  the  abolitioD 

Chan  the  times  of  Caracalla,  when  the  art  of  the  wrvita ;    4.  the  abolition  of  the 

mdendy  declined,  as  is  obvious,  among  tolls  and  other  obstacles  to  a  tree  passage 

other  proofii  fix>m  the  introduction  of  so  throuch  the  interior ;  5.  the  abolition  of 

bad  a  taste  ap  working  in  variegated  mar-  the  sut  tax,  which  was  to  take  place  by 

bles.  degrees,  as  the  revenue  was  improved  by 

NosoLOOT  (from  the  Greek  voffof,  disease,  retrenchments,  &c/;   6.  fi«edom  of  the 

and  A0yo()|  in  medicine ;  that  science  which  com  trade,  and  of  the  internal  trade  in 

deals  of  the  systematic  arrangement  and  general;    7*  careful  improvement  in  aB 

classification  of  dt^ieases.  aepartments,  and  a  yeany  retrenchment 

NossA.    (See  Nortkern  MyQwlogy.)  of  at  least  four  milfions ;    8.    retrench- 

NosTKABAMus ;  s  Celebrated  empiric  ment  in  the  household  of  the  queen  and 
•f  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  in  Decem-  princes;  9.  a  yearlv  loan  of  fifty  mil- 
ber,  1503,  at  St  Remy,  in  Provence.  Af  lion  livres ;  10.  a  yearly  tax  of  fifty  miUtons 
ter  studying  at  Avignon  and  Montpellier,  upon  such  articles  as  would  render  it  least 
he  practised  medicmeat  Agen,  Marseilles,  burdensome  to  the  people ;  11.  the  pro- 
Ltoos,  and  Aix.  He  pretended  to  fore-  vincial  assemblies  were  not  to  consent  to 
lell  fiiture  events,  and  published  a  volume  the  imposition  of  any  new  tax  till  the  re- 
c»f  obscure  metrical  rhapsodies  in  1555,  un-  trenchment  should  amount  to  forty  mil- 
der the  title  of  Prophetical  Centuries,  lions.  This  assembly  forms  an  epoch  in 
.Henry  II  and  Catharine  de'  Medici  yielded  the  modem  history  of  France.  A  second 
implicit  credence  to  his  pretensions,  and  meeting  of  the  notables  was  called  in  No- 
loaded  him  virith  fiivora;  Charies  IX  vember,  1788,  to  consult  on  the  manner  of 
himself  came  in  person  to  Salon,  for  the  assembling  the  states-generaL 
purpose  of  viating  him,  and  appointed  Notary  (Latin  notoritv,  fimn  nota^ 
nim  his  first  physician.  He  died  July  3,  mark)  originally  denoted,  with  the  Ro- 
1566.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  mans,  those  slaves  or  fifeedmen  who  act- 
bis  book  in  one  fi>lio  volume.  ed  as  stenographera  (making  use  of  cer- 

NoTABLBs  (fef  noiMts)  signifies,  liter-  tain  abbreviations,  signs,  noUt)y  particular- 
ally,  the  most  important  men  in  a  state.  1^  in  the  meeting  of  the  senate.  In  later 
In  France,  where  alone  this  expression  tunes,  the  notont  were  the  secretaries  of 
was  usual,  it  signified  the  deputies  of  the  public  authorities.  From  the  Romans  the 
Mates  who  were  appointed  and  convoked  name  passed  over  to  the  nations  of  Weslr 
by  the  king.  In  the  early  history  of  that  em  Europe ;  and  in  modern  times  a  notory 
country,  mention  iaaeveral  times  made  of  is  a  witness,  appointed  as  such  by  govem- 
the  notables;  but  the  first  assembly  of  any  ment,  whose  testimony  is  in  some  cases 
importance  was  in  1558.  From  1686  no  useful,  to  give  credibility  to  instmments; 
Mich  assembly  was  acain  called,  till,  in  in  other  cases  is  required  by  iaw,  to  give 
1786^  the  minister  and  controller-general  them  fiiU  validity,  as/orinstance,]nprotesta 
Calonne  conceived  the  idea  of  summoning  of  bills  of  exchiinge,  &c.  In  England, 
the  notables  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  importance  of  notaries  is  comparative- 
several  arrangements,  which  he  consider-  Iv  small ;  in  Germany,  the  emperor,  while 
ed  necessary ;  and  there  were  accordingly  the  empire  existed,  appointed^  the  netornis 
assembled,  by  an  ordomumet  dated  De-  pMicus  HtncUt  Ouartm  nuaesUsHi ;  and, 
oember29, 1786, 7  princes  of  the  blood,  9  as  the  administration  of  each  oounny  be- 
dukes  and  peers  or  France,  8  field-mar-  longing  to  the  empire  strove  to  limit,  as 
flbab,  22  noblemen,  8  counsellora  of  state,  much  as  possible,  ue  influence  of  the  em- 
4  masten  of  reouests  (ma£(ret  (Us  re-  peror,  the  importance  of  the  imperial  no- 
ou^Cm),  11  archbishops,  37  chief  justices,  taries  was  smalL  When  the  empire  was 
m2  deputies  of  the  pcys^HatSj  the  civil  dissolved,  every  govemment,  of  course, 
lieutenant,  and  25  magistrates  of  the  dif*  appointed  iteown  notaries,  which  formerly 
ferent  cities  of  the  kingdom,  making  in  all  was  a  privilege  of  the  emperor  or  his  vic- 
144  persons.  After  this  assembly  bad  ars.  In  France,  the  importance  of  the  nota- 
eontinaed  ita  sessions  fiiom  Febraary  22  ry  was,  and  still  is,  ffreater  than  any  whers 
lo  May  25^  1787,  it  separated,  and  the  fol-  else.     It  was  so  before  the  revolution ; 
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and  he  has  retained  his  importance  in  -S 

the  new  administration  of  justice.    He  is  | 

not  only  a  public  wimess  for  every  one  §     ^ 

yrho  wishes,  ius  testimony,  but  he  is  also  m  J      I 

the  great  witness  of  government,  or  the  o  ^      s 

political  society.    He  makes  all  contracts,  'S  ^     m      m 

mortgages,  and  other  deeds  and  convey-        ^^    S  ,g     H     ^g 

ances,  where  the  property  in  question        S     ^      S      S     *3      gf 
amounts  to  more  than  150  franc&    The  in-  g^S'S      g      o     %      a     M 

Btruments  of  a  notaiy  have  full  authonQTi  mSsfh^SfS^ 

and  no  testimony  against  them  is  permit-  ,.,..... 

ted.    The  notary  keeps  a  strict  register  of 

all  his  legal  acts,  and,  for  the  preservation  so  that,  beginning  at  the  right,  a  character 

of  the  same,  is  responsible  to  the^  public,  standing  in  the  mm  place  signifies  units ; 

A  party  to  a  contract  finds  the  origmal  of  in  the  second,  tens ;  and  so  on ;  so  that 

his  instrument  with  him,  in  case  he  has  each  character  signifies  ten  times  more, 

lost  his  copy.    The  notaries  also  perform  according  as  it  stands  a  place  fiuther  to 

an  important  part  in^the  diviaon  of  inher-  the  left    If  7  stands  in  the  place  of  the 

itances,  make  the  inventories,  direct  the  units,  it  agnifies  7  units ;  if  it  stands  in 

business,  and  make  a  report  of  what  has  the  place  of  the  ten-thousands,  it  signifies, 

been  done.    The  notaries  in  the  district  7  times  ten  thousand.     To  determine  the 

of  a  court  of  the  fiist  instance  form  a  place  of  a  character,  zerus  are  made  to 

body,  which  chooses  a  board  (chambredta  the  right  of  it:  thus,  to  express  seventy 

nUairts),  consisting  of  from  one  to  nine  thouBand,  we  write  70,000,  which  shows 

membera  (in  Paris  of  nineteen),  a  president,  that  7  stands  in  the  fiflh  place,  which 

a  syndic,  a  reporter,  a  secretary,  and  a  is  that  of  the  ten-thousands.    The  system 

treasurer.      This    board    manages     the  proceeds  still  farther :  if  we  have  to  ex- 

afiaira  of  the  body,  and  adiusts  also  all  press  seventy  thousand  one  hundred  and 

disputes  of  third  persons  with  notaries  re-  thirty-four,  we  do  not  write  70,000,  and 

-epectinff  their  omcial  business  and  fees.  100,  and  30,  and  4,  but  70,134.    Place  tba 

— BeeBicihnnaireduJVotancd  (Pari&  fiom  above  numbers  one  under  the  other,  and 

1823  to  1824, 4  vols.). — In  England  and  the  reason  is  obvious: 
the  U.  States,  a  noUary  pvhUc  is  a  per-  70000 

son  who  publicly  attests  deeds,  or  writings,  ^qq 

to  make  them  authentic  in  another  coim-  ^q 

try ;  but  he  principally  acts  in  business  re-  ^ 

lating  to  commerce;  makes  protests  of  bills  _  ... 

of  exchange  which  are  not  accepted  or  ^}  appears  that  it  is  uimecesMiy  to  retain 

not  paid  ;  attests  the  statements  of  mas-  ™^^  ^^  ">®  zeros  to  the  nght  of  70,000, 

ters  of  ships,  in  regaid  to  the  damage  the  two  zera  to  Aeright  of  100,  and  the 

which  their  vessels  have  suflfered,  &c.  zero  to  the  nght  of  30,  because,  if  we  leavB 

Notation,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  method  ^«™  out,  thus, 
of  expressing,  by  means  of  certain  signs,  '^     . 

any  proposed  number  or  (quantity.     In  ^  ' 

the  modem  analysis,  noiatum  implies  a  ^ 

metliod  of  representing  any  operation  be-  ^ 

longing  to  this  science ;  an4  the  judicious  and  write  the  remaining  figures  all  in  one 

and  ingenious  selection  of  (Moper  symbols  line,  thus,  70,134,  ^ch  character  will  have 

forms  not  the  least  important  part  of  it  the  same  place  as  it  had  when  each  num- 

The  success  of  a  great  mathematical  ope-  her  was  written  out  full,  and  therefore 

ration  depends  much  upon  this  point,  and  will  have  its  due  value.    In  order  to  give 

the  science  itself  has  sometimes  made  a  a  number  its  proper  position,  a  zero  ia 

new  advance  by  the  invention  of  new  vmtten   wherever  no  number  is  to  be 

and  more  manageable  symbols.     In  the  expressed  in  one  of  the  other  places,  as  in 

common  scale  of  notation,  eveiy  num-  the  above  case,  tlie  zero  to  the  right  of  7, 

ber   is  expressed  bv  the  ten  cliaracters  without  which  the  7  would  have  denoted 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  the  nine  first  seven  thousands,  not  seventy  thousands, 

of  which  represent  difiTerent  numbera  o^  This  is  the  system  of  notation  of  whole 

units,  and  denote  various  values,  according  numbers^  and  the  mode  of  expressing  firac- 

to  the  place  which  they  occupy,  and  ac-  tions  differs  only  in  this,  that  they  axe 

cording  to  the  following  scheme :  numbered  fiom  left  to  rigbL 
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a 


09 

I 


g 

a 

9 
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(See  Decimal  Fractions.)     The  decimal 
system,  80  simple  and  perfect,  is  one  of 
the  most  strikinff  of  human  inventions, 
and  few  things  have  had  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  the  progress  of  science  and 
civilization.    Little  do  we  dream  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  calculations  with 
the  Roman  and  Greek  notation,  and  the 
obstacles  which  it  must  have  thrown  in 
the  way  of  evei^  art,  science  or  occujpa- 
tion  requiring  anthmetical  operations.  The 
commerce  or  the  navigation  of  the  present 
day  could  hardly  have  been  carried  on 
under  such  systems,  and  the  general  habit 
of  keeping  regular  accounts,  which  so 
greatly  facilitates  the  business  of  life,  and 
lends  so  much  to  preserve  the  good  order 
and  peace  of  society,  could  hardly  have 
grown  up.  •  The  origin  of  this  invention, 
as  of  many  .which  have  exerted  the  great- 
est influence  on  society,  is  veiled  m  ob- 
scurity.   (F<N*  a  few  historical  remarks  on 
the  introduction  of  ciphers,  see  the  article 
Ciphers.)  As  in  ova  decimal  system  every 
possible  npmber  m  expreflsed  by  ten  char- 
acten,  so  we  can  imagine  a  thfodie  or 
hhuoian  8y8lem,iQf.  which  ^^^  ^  ^®  ^^* 
damenuJ  numbei^  and  which^  to  express 
analogously  >6vecy  possible  numbed,  would 
lequire  biA  two  cbuacters  (say  1  and  01 
one  being  reprssiiiDted  by  1,  two  by  10, 
three  by  11,  folur  by  100,  five  by  101,  six 
by  110,  seven  by  111,  eij^t  by  1000,  nine 
by.  1001,  and.  so  xnu    Leilmitz  first  de- 
veloped such  a  system  in  bMsDyadics. 
In  the  same  way  we  can  .compose  svstems 
of  three,  fi»ur,  or  any  given  number  of 
charactere ;  tod  as  12  is  a  more  convenient 
number  for  division  and  •subdivision,  we 
knew  a  Qerman  phifessor  of  mathematics^ 
who,  having  inveifted  lor  hunself  two 
more  chanuSere  fer  11  and  12,  and  given 
them  names,  made  a  dodecadie  flystem. 
by  which  he  oerfbrmed  the  most  rapid 
calculations :  12  was  the  basis  of  his  sys- 
tem, as  10  is  of  ours,  and  each  character 
■tguified  12  times  more  than  its'  neighbcw 
to  the  right,  and  12  times  less  than  its  neigh- 
bor to  the  left:  thus,  suppose  he  used  for 
10  the  chaiader  X,  ana  for  eleven  T, 
then  his  series  would  be  thus: 


1—1 
2-3 
3-5 
4—4 
5-^ 
6-6 
7—7 
8—8 

10— X 
11— T 
12—10 


13—11 

14—12 

15-13 

16—14 

17—16 

18—16 

19^-17 

20—18 

21—19 

22— IX 

23— IT 

24-20 


so  that  100  expresses,  in  this  system,  what 
we  should  represent  by  144.  We  have 
dwelt  on  this  point,  because  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  practice  of  making  experiments 
of  this  sort  would  serve  to  show  pupils, 
more  clearly,  the  nature  and  character 
of  our  system  of  numeration,  the  great 
and  sole  advantage  of  which  lies  in  the 
system,  not  in  the  number  which  serves 
as  its  basis.  Several  tribes  have  nouad- 
vanced  bevond  the  rude  system  of  adding 
successive^  one  to  one,  and  giving  a  new 
and  arbitrary  name  to  each  new  number ; 
but  for  this  reason  they  cannot  count  far, 
and,  after  going  beyond  a  certain  number, 
they  ffenerally  say  mamf.  The  Romanfl, 
though  they  had  the  decimal  numer&l 
system,  nevertheless  had  not  the  decimal 
notation.  In  their  notation,  they  took  fivo 
units  together,  and  wrote  diem  thus,  V ; 
then  they  brought  two  such  fives  together, 
fiiom  winch  originated  Y,  or  X ;  five  tens 
they  wrote  L ;  one  hundred  was  written  C, 
the  initial  of  centum;  five  hundreds  were 
expressed  by  the  sign  D;  two  five-hun- 
dreds, or  one  thousand,  by  M.  (See  Jlf^ 
A  cipher  written  to  the  left  of  another  or 
higher  value,  in  this  system,  takes  so 
much  fix>m  its  amount,  as,  XL  is  40,  and 
XC  is  90;  accordingly  1847  is  written 
MDCCCXLVII.  Here  no  sign  has  a 
value  accordinff  to  its  position  (except,  in 
some  degree,  A ;  but  it  is  not  the  value  of 
X  which  is  changed,  but  merely  its  charac- 
ter: it  becomes  negative  by  standing  to 
the  left  of  L),  and  pronouncing  sucn  a 
number  is  making  an  addition.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  the 
difficulty  of  their  calculations,  because,  if 
we  take  a  ease  of  simple  addition,  as, 

M 

XLVIII 

DV 

CCIX 

XXXVIII 

XCU 
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it  would  be  eompantivelj  difficult  for  us  in  a  great  meaMire,  that  of  the  Gheda 

to  perform  it,  almouf^h  the  numberB  form  above  described,  only  subfltituting  Hebrew 

themselvea  in  our  mind,  not  according  to  letten  for  Greek,  as  nr  as  thousands ;  and, 

these  signs,  but  according  to  our  decimal  for  representing  thousands,  they  had  a^^ 

representation,  and  thus  we  can  perfbrm  recourse  to  their  simple  units^  distingunh- 

the  operation  much  easier  than  they  could,  ing  them  only  by  two  dote^  or  acute  tOr 

They,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  have  re-  cento  ;  thus,  ii,  or  K,  expraned  1000  j 

course  to  their  a(actis.>  (q.  v.)    We  may  ..  _   '     "  ^r^w,         ,  ^^      ,«     .. 

«dd,  that  500  was  represented  by   ID,  3.3000;  t,  10,000;  andsooo.    (Forthe 

as  well  88  by  D,  and  that  for  eveiy  O  Egjrptian  svstem  of  notation,  see  lEera- 

added,  this  number  became  increased  ten-  givpAicii,  vol.  vi,  p.  314.) 

fold ;  1000  was  also  expreawd  bv  CI3,  as  JN  otch.    (See  fVhiie  Momlam$.) 

well  as  by  M ;  and  for  eveiy'  CO  added,  Note,  Bark.    (See  article  Bum,  fimt 

one  at  each  end,  the  number  was  in-  column.) 

creased  tenfold.    A  horizontal  line  drawn  Note,  Promissort.    (See  B31  qf  E»- 

over  any  figure,increases  ita  thousand-fold,  ekange,) 

J^TidaHon  ^  the  Greeks.    These  people  Notes,  in  music ;  the  signs  for  tones 

had  three  distinct  notations,  the  most  sim-  (noUt  nmncm).    Even  in  the  most  remote 

pleof  which  was,  the  making  die  letters  of  antiquity,  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet 

their  alphabet  the  representatives  of  num-  were  used  as  signs  for  miuicai  tones.  Ae- 

bers:  a,  1 ;  ^,  2;  r,  3;  and  so  on.    An-  cording  to  some,  the  Hebrews  made  uss 

other  method  was  by  means  of  six  capital  of  accento  for  thispucpoee,  as  the  modem 

letters,  thus,  i  (tc,  for  /iiaV,  1 ;  n  (ircvnl  5;  Greeks  stOl  do.    Toe  Greeks  used  di£^ 

A  ('cm),  10 ;  H  (/ccrty),  100 ;  X  (x*^'*)*  1000 ;  ent  signs  for  vocal  and  instruments]  music  { 

M  (fmptasV  10,000;  snd  when  me  letter  n  and,  as  they  had  not  yet  ccmeeived  the 

endoeea  any  of  these,  except  i,  it  indi-  idea  of  using  the  octave  to  express,  by 

cated  the  enclosed  letter  to  be  Awe  times  means  oi  a  prefixed  k^,  a  number  of  thie 

ito  proper  value,  as  stated  above;  thus  most  diversined  tones  in  a  similar  manner, 

T-r  .»».Mio«iM*4wi  mi.    T-7  oiA.    T-r  tuy)i\.  t^ey  must  have  required  a  great  number 

j^l  repiesentedSO;    |h|  500;    |x|  5000;  ^^  J^^^  (aaidto  Wve  amounted  to  990; 

and  so  on.    This  notation  was  only  used  half  for  vocal  tones,  half  for  instruaientBJk 

to  represent  dates  and  similar  cases:  for  As  thej  used  the  alphabetical  sisna  for 

arithmetical  purposes  thev  had  a  more  noles^  it  became  necessaiy  to  employ  the 

organized  system,  in  which  36  characters  nine  letter  ui  difierent  positions  (inclining, 

were  employed ;  and  by  these,  any  num-  inverted,  &c) ;  thus  r  signified,  in  difi^ 

ber  not  exceeding  100,000,000,  might  be  ent  positions,  seVto  different  tones.    Ae- 

expressed,  though,  in  the  fiist  instance,  it  conto^  also,  were  used,  partly  bv  them- 

appears  that  10,000,  or  a  myriad,  was  the  selves^  partly  added  to  letters;    If  a  poem 

extent  of  their  arithmetic.  was  to  be  sung,  the  letters  which  signified 

Our  digits,           1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  ^^  instrumental  tone  were  phu^  firtt« 

jeyexpie«edby«^  ,,  a,  .  TnS ft  S^ 5SX^Jli7Sr^^ 

For  our  tens,  as,  10,30,30,40,50,00,70,80,90,  of  the  Greek  language  have  mostly  a  nat- 

they  employed   i,  c,  \,  ft,  9,  {,  0,  «,  t^;  ural  and  distinct  quantity  (i.  e.  duration  of 

for  hundreds       p,  v,  r,  9,  ^,  x*  ^'  «•»  ^)  ^™®)>  ^®  Onek  notes  were  not  required 

for  thousands     .,  ft  y,  3,  i,  c,  {,  ,,  e,  ^^7jf  ^V'a' S^"^}?' "T^  ^r 

I    I    I    I   I    I    I    I    I  restncted  to  height,  depth,  and  nature  of 

that  is,  they  had  recourse  again  to  the  <<»«•  In  the  case  of  the  syUables  called 
characters  or  the  simple  units,  which  were  conunon  (short  and  long),  there  was  a 
distinguished  by  a  small  iota  or  dash  liability  to  mistake,  and  they  were  there- 
placed  below  them ;  and,  with  these  char-  fi>re  marked  with  A  if  long,  and  with  B  if 
acterB,  a  number  under  10,000  was  readily  short  The  fifteen  chief  tones  of  the  Greek 
expressed ;  and  this,  as  we  have  observed  i^atem  (extending  fiom  our  A  to  d;  see 
above,  was  for  some  time  the  limit  of  their  the  article  A\  were  first  reduced  to  seven 
aritiimetic  Afterwaids  10,000,  or  a  myr-  b;r  pope  Gregory  I,  towards  the  end  of  die 
lad,  was  represented  by  M,  and  any  num-  m™  century,  imd  marked  with  the  aeven 
ber  of  myriads  by  M  placed  unaer  the  ^nt  letten  of  the  Roman  alphabet ;  m 
number  of  them.  Thus^  that  the  cq[iita]s  were  used  for  the  fbnrt 
•  fir  Ymce^  the  small  letters  for  the  higher  oo* 
M.  M.  M.  tave,  and  the  double  letters  fbr  the  hi^iesi 
lepresented  10,000  90,000  30^000,  &c.  octave.  ParsllelUiiesweresoMiinvcmte^ 
The  Ablation  ^Aefisfrreuwresembledi  on  which  the  letters  were  written.   TbiiS 
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wers  «B8d  mitil  the  hmr  idaa  wm  eon-  with  the  p«D  in  their  hand,  end  wiUKmt 
ecived  of  subicitatiiif  for  letten  pointB  the  aid  of  the  piano*  They  hear  all  the 
with  ^YB  ISsDOBf  the  points  and  rhoaibmea  mtiaie  in  their  sou],  as'  a  picture  standa^ 
being  placed  as  weU  between  the  lines  as  with  all  its  hues  and  proportionfl^  tefiote 
on  tbein.  This  invention  Is  cenerdly  as-  the  mental  eye  of  an  artist,  before  he 
eribed  to  Guido  of  Arezio.  According  to  toucbte  the  canvass.  Many  pezsons,  how- 
eoBM,  It  was  known  even  in  the  tenth  ever,  who  play  well  extempore,  are  by  no 
eeoC«7«  "^^  letten  which  had  been  for-  means  able  to  compose  on  paper ;  and  for 
meriy  used  as  notes  now  became'  cleft,  them  a  machine  would  be  convenient. 
Still  the  sign  for  the  duration  of  a  tone  which  could  accompany  the  player^  mo- 
was  wanting*  The  way  of  mariDng  it  was  tions,  and  write  the  notes  with  a  rapidity 
invented,  aooording  to  some,  by  a  Gennan  equal  to  that  of  his  performance.  The 
of  Odon^  of  the  name  of  Franco,  who  first  idea  of  such  a  machine  was  given  in 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen-  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  1747 
tniy.  Qiheis  ascribe  the  invention,  or,  at  (No.  483),  as  the  invention  of  an  Engliab 
least,  the  Improvement,  to  John  de  Mun  cleigymao  of  the  name  of  Creed ;  yet  the 
(Jean  de  Moeuis,  or  Meurs).  The  dmir  practicability  of  this  idea  was  not  suA 
wnlip^  or  division  of  one  note  into  others  nciently  shown.  In  1748,  a  Mr.  Unger, 
of  leas  value  (for  instance,  the  division  of  burgomaster  of  Eimbeck,  had  the  same 
a  fourth  into  two  ei||faths)^  and  the  use  of  idea  without  knowing  of  Creeds  com- 
running  notes,  was  invented  first  by  Jean  munication ;  and,  in  17581;  the  academy 
Mouton,  chapel-master  to  kin||^  Francis  1,  of  sciences  at  Berlin  approved  of  his  sug- 
in  the  sixteenth  centniy.  8moe  Rous-  gestions;  but  nothing  was  done  until  a 
■sau,  the  derignating  of  notes  by  cif^ers  member  of  the  academy,  Mr.  Bulzer^  in- 
has  been  repeatedly  proposed,  and  adopted  duced  a  mechanic,  Hohlfeld,  to  construct 
with  peat  success^  in  eiesMntary  schools ;  such  a  machine  from  an  imperfoct  desori^ 
but,  m  otiier  respeetiy  the  old  way  of  tion  of  Unger's  plan.  In  the  ./Voicaemar 
writing  notes — one  of  die  most  ingenious  AUmairea  de  PjSeadinde  royak  des  Seieneea 
ecmtrivancea  ever  produoedi  which  seems  et  dea  BdUt-ldtna  h  Btiivn,  of  1771,  is  a 
to  have  given  to  Leibnitz  even  the' idea  of  description  of  this  machine.  It  consists 
a  vasifpraphf  (q,  v.),  or  system  of  univer-  of  two  cylinders,  from  one  of  which  pa- 
sal  wnting-^-has  k^  its  ground.  As  to  per  rolls  of^  wliilst  it  is  rolled  round  the 
printing  noteeL  two  periods  are  distin-  other,  during  which  time  the  keys  move 
lenrat  when  aoles  were  printed  corresponding  pencils,  which  write  the 
platea,  the  second  by  movable  tfpea.  note   on  the   paper.     Not  much   use^ 

lefirBt  plates  used  for  this  purpose  were  however,  has  been   made  of  the   ma- 

of  wood,  and  the  oldest  known  are  of  chine. 

1473L     Bo6kB  are  known  of  the  time  Notkbb,  suinamed  LtAeo;  a  learned 

when  this  way  of  printing  was  not  yet  monk  of  St  Gall,  who  died  about  1091^ 

quite   perfoded,   in  which   notes  were  and  left  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  witn 

drawn  oy  the  pen.    Then  the  printing  of  notes,  in  High  German,  one  of  the  most 

notes  by  copper-plates  was  invented.  The  important  monuments  of  the  oldest  Ger- 

cheaper  way  of  printing  from  tm  platea  man  prose.  The  manuscript  is  at  St  Gall 

in  which  the  notes  are  punched  with  steel  The  woric  is  printed  in  Scnilter^  TAosw- 

punches,  did  not  become  common  tiD  the  ru$» 

middle  of  the  last  century.    As  to  the  Noras  AndrA,  lk.  (See  Len^irti  Am- 

second  period,  the  inventor  is  uncertain,  iri.) 

Sooie  consider  Ottavio  Petouoei,  m  the  Notsb  Dame  ;  the  old  French  ezprea- 

beginningofthe  sixteenth  oentnry,  as  such,  sion  for  the  VirgmMary^  similar  to  tha 

James  Sanlecque  (bom  at  Chaulne,  in  Pi*  Engliah  ezpresrion  OvriMfy  and  the  Qer^ 

cardy,  1573),  a  eelebraied  lype-founder  at  man  expression  Uhaere  Uebt  Fnm ;  hence 

vFaris^  where  he  died  1648,  probably  intro-  it  is  the  name  of  many  churchefl^  &C.,  ia 

diioed  the  printing  of  notes  firnn  types  France,  dedicated  to  the  holy  Virgin,  ahd^ 

into  Fraaee.    Yet  the  ait  ofprinting  with  particulariy  of  the  great  cathedral  at  Paria 

tliem  remained  very  imperfect,  until  the  whose  two  high  souare  towen^  withoql 

well-known   typographer  firaitkop^    at  spires,  are  celebrated  for  their  great  bell% 

Leiniie,  earned  the  procesi^  in  1755,  to  and  also  for  the  splendid  prospect  to  be  eee( 

■aeb  perfection  that  he  »ay  feirlr  be  fiiom  them.    The  church  itself  contaioa 

aaOed  dM  second  iovemor.    Tauchnitx,  four  rows  of  pillan^  54  chapels,  an  exoei> 

of  LeipMc,  fifst  Bteiaotyped  nolea    The  lent  choir,  and  a  great  number  of  cel^ 

aC  Mdiograt^y  la  used  at  present  brated  monuments  and  admirable  pain^ 

aisji^w  can  aomsrinias  compoas  inga 

voii.  ou  S9 
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NoTTmoBAM ;  a  hrge  and  populous  guafea^  a  peculiar  modificatioD  is  used  Ut 
town  of  England,  situated  at  a  short  dis-  express  the  conception  of  two  ob|ects»  and 
tance  to  the  northward  of  the  banks  of  the  this  is  called  the  dual  number.  YeiiMi 
Trent  The  little  river  Lene  runs  close  have  also  a  correqxinding  modificatioD  of 
to  the  town  on  the  south  side,  and  joins  form,  although  they  do  not  convey  any 
the  Trent  at  about  one  mile  distant  from  idea  of  one  or  more  objects.  (See  rerha,) 
it  The  t;pwn  stands  on  several  rocks,  To  express  the  relations  of  conceptions  to 
hills  and  valleys,  forming  a  great  diversity  each  other,  the  English  language  employB 
in  the  streets,  many  of  which  are  ex*  preposttions^  or  juxtaposition ;  but  many 
tremely  steep:  the  highest  elevation  is  languages  make  use  of  an  inflection  of  the 
upwards  of  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  noun :  this  inflectioa 
aajoinii|g  meadows.,  The  castle  was  is  ca^d  ca»e.  The  number  of  cases  is 
built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Near  it  is  difierent  in  diiieient  laneuages,  but  is 
the  site  of-  the  ancient  fortress  founded  rarely  more  than  six.  Many  relations^ 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  celebrated  even  in  the  inflected  language^  are  ex- 
during  the  civil  wars.  The  staple  manu-  pressed  by-  prepositions,  and,  in  most 
ftcture  is  that  of  stockings,  chiefly  the  instances^  a  peculiar  iniSection  and  a  prep- 
finer  kinds,  as  those  of  silk  and  cotton,  osition  are  both  used.  (See  Lamgmage^ 
The  twist  net  is  also  made  to  a  consider-  and  PAtZotogiy.) 

able  extent,  and  the  number  of  frames  and  NouaisHMsiiT.  (See  Chymt^  and  Z>yt- 
machines  cannot  amount  to  leas  than  pepna;  see  also  .^^tmefil,  placed,  by  inis- 
15,000.  Several  large  mills  have  been  take,  after  M-SouU^  vol.  i,  p.  177.) 
erected  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  Novaculite.  This  stone  is  commonly 
spinning  of  cotton  and  preparing  of  silk,  known  under  the  names  of  Aone,  Turk^ 
There  are  also  manufoctures  of  lace  for  inl-^onej  &c.  It  is  of  a  slaty  structure, 
veils,  shawls,  &c.,  the  working  of  which  and  owes  its  power  of  whetting  or  sharp- 
gives  employment,  and  is  a  source  of  ening  steel  instruments  to  the  fine  siu- 
Erofitable  industry,  to  females.  Netting-  ceous  particles  which  it  contains.  VariouB 
am  has  derived  great  benefit  fix>m  the  other  stones  are  used  as  whetstonesi  such 
extension  of  inland  navigation,  having  be-  as  common  slate,  mica  slate,  fineestooe^ 
come  a  depot  of  goods  for  the  adjacent  &c. 

country.    Nottingham  is  a  place  of  peat       Novalis.     (See    Hardenberg^  F\rtd^ 

antiquity,  and  there  still  remain  evident  rieJ) 

traces  of  the  Druids,  as  well  as  the  habita-        nova  Scotia;  a  British  province  of 

tions  of  the  ancient  Britons.    lis  popula-  North  America,  situated  between  the  forty- 

tion,  by  the  census  of  1881,  40,415,  is  now  third  and  forty-sixth   ptfallels  of  norai 

supposed  to  be  increased  to  50,000.  134  kdtude,  and  between  the  sixty-first  and 

miles  N.  by  W.  fh>m  London;   Ion.  P  saty-seventh  degrees  of  west  longitude; 

lUf  47''  W. ;  lat  53°  59^  N.  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  strait  of 

Nottingham,  Earl  op  ;  lord  chancel-  Northumberland,  which  separates  it  fiom 

lor.    (See  Finch.)  Prince  Edward's  island ;  on  the  north-east 

NoTTiNOHAM,  Earl  OP ;  a  naval  com-  by  the  gut  of  Canseau,  which  divides  it 

mander.    (See  Howard^  CharUs.)  mm  Cape  Breton ;  on  the  south-east  and 

Nouif  (from  the  Latin  fiomen,  name),  in  south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the 
grammar;  the  name  of  a  thing,  or,  more  west  by  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  New 
accurately,  the  name  of  a  conception,  Brunswick.  It  is  a  peninsula,  connected 
whetlier  general  or  particular.  As  we  by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  contineii^ 
may  have  conceptions  of  substance  or  of  and  is  about  three  hundred  miles  loiw^  of 
attribute,  nouns  are  either  nbBkaUwe  or  unequal  breadth,  containing  about  15^17 
atgectioe.  Again,  as  we  have  particular  square  miles.  Gape  Breton  iahmd  bekxij^i 
conceptions,  or  conceptions  of  individually  to  this  province,  and  consdtutea  one  of  Hi 
and  general  conceptions^  or  conceptions  of  counti^.  The  civil  departments  of  iha 
clsases  of  individuals,  nouns  are  either  province  con^  of  divisions  and  counties. 
proper  or  conumon.  In  order  to  express  Of  the  divisions  thero  are  five— the  E2as^ 
unity  or  plurality  of  conception  (number)^  em,  Middle,  Western,  HaUfoz,  and  Cape 
the  terminations  of  nouns  undergo  certain  Breton.  The  Cape  Breton  division  corn- 
modifications  of  fonn ;  in  some  uuiguages  prehends  the  whole  island  of  that  name^ 
two,  in  some  only  one.  Thus,  in  English,  which  forms  but  one  county.  Thus  there 
the  form  man  expresses  one  individual,  are  ten  countiesi  and  these  are  subdivided 
the  form  nun,  two  or  several ;  the  former  into  districts  and  townships.  The  term 
18  said  to  be  in  the  tingulur,  the  latter  in  dwidon  has  reference  only  to  the  rirruila 
the  plural  numbo::   mit  in.  some  Ian-  ofthe  courts  and  their  officem.    Adttkict 
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It  a  portioii  of  a  county  Mithled  to  aoourt  obtained,  bjr  pfoper  culture.  The  soil  of 
of  general  eeanonB  of  me  peace.  A  tawn-  Npva  Scotia  produces  potatoes  of  better 
9k^  has  no  prescribed  size,  nor  is  it  en-  quality  than  are,  as  yet,  obtained  in  any 
dowed  with  any  corporate  powers,  except  other  part  of  America.  The  aTerage  crop 
that  most  of  them  haye  the  privilege  of  is  two  hundred  bushels  to  an  acre.  Ex- 
choosinff  representatives,  and  of  voting  tensive  strata  of  excellent  bituminous  coal 
money  n>r  the  support  of  their  poor.  The  ate  found  in  many  places.  The  best  that 
population  in  1897,  accordinff  to  the  cen-  have  been  discovered  are  those  of  Pictou 
■us  of  that  year,  was  153^&,  of  which  and  Cumberiand.  Great  quantities  of 
number  30,000  were  in  Cape  Breton.  The  coal  are  also  fi>und  in  Cape  Breton,  and  it 
population  has  been  rapidly  increasing;  for  constitutes  an  important  article  of  export, 
several  years,  and,  at  the  present  time,  For  several  years,  the  annual  export  nom 
doubtless^  greatly  exceeds  the  above  enu-  this  island  has  averaged  8500  chaldrons, 
meration.  The  means  of  subsistence  are  Gypsum,  also,  is  abundlmt,  both  in  tlie 
easy ;  the  jmce  of  labor  is  high ;  the  cli-  peninsula  and  in  Cape  Breton.  The 
mate  is  healthy ;  and  there  are  supposed  largest  towns  of  Nova  Scotia  are  Halifax, 
to  be  as  many  as  seven  children  to  each  Liverpool,  Lunenburg,  Annapolis,  Bar- 
maniage.  A  majority  of  the  present  in-  rington,  Pictou,  Ar|rvle  and  Windsor, 
habitanis  are  natives,  who  are  descendants  Many  otheis  are  rapidly  growing  into  im- 
of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  the  ponance.  The  principiu  articles  of  ex- 
U.  States.  In  the  eastern  parts,  there  are  port  from  Nova  Scotia  are  dry  fish,  pickled 
many  Scotchmen.  There  are  no  slaves,  fish,  flour,  potatoes,  and  gypsum.  The 
The  ftce  cf  the  country  is  agreeably  di-  expoits  of  pickled  fish,  fi>r  the  year  1828, 
versified  with  Ulls  and  daks ;  much  of  amounted  to  41,682  barrels,  with  a  few 
it  is  undulating,  but  there  is  no  mountain  tierces  and  half-barrels.  Hie  amount  of 
more  than  600  feet  high.  The  ridges  of  dfy  fish  fer  the  same  year  waa  174,017 
land  generally  run  n<mh  and  south,  and  quintals ;  and  the  amount  of  flour  26,721 
sometimes  terminate  in  abrupt  clifib  on  the  banels.  Neariy  100,000  tons  of  gypsum 
sea-shore.  The  appearance  of  the  sea-  are  annually  exported  to  the  U.  States. 
coast  is  generally  inhospitable,  presenting  The  vessels  built  during  1828  amounted 
a  bold,  rocky  shore,  ana  a  poor  and  sterile  to  6147  tons.  The  exports  firom  Cape 
0OiL  clothed  with  a  thin  and  stinted  growth  Breton  in  1828  were  as  roUows : — dry  fish, 
of  Ducji  and  spruce.  The  features  of  the  41,000  quintals ;  pickled  fish,  18,000  bar- 
northern  coast,  however,  are  fer  more  reb  ;  coals,  10,(XX)  chaldrons;  potatoes, 
pleasant  The  shores  are  every  wherein-  12,000  bushels;  oats,  5,000  bushels;  live 
drated  with  harbors,  rivers,  coves  and  stock,  700  head;  train-oil,  2209  barrels. 
bays;  and  these  have  a  ready  communica-  The  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the 
tion  with  the  watera  of  the  interior  of  the  island  were  340.  Most  of  them  were 
country,  scarcely  any  part  of  which  is  small,  and  were  employed  in  the  coasting 
more  llun  thirty  miles  distant  fifom  navi-  and  canying  traae.  Small  shallops, 
gation.  There  is  a  great  inequality  in  the  schooners,  and  boats,  are  not  registered, 
surfeceof  Nova  Scotia;  much  of  the  land  Of  these  about  700  or  800  were  em- 
lies  in  broken  ridges  ;  and  the  coiintiy  ployed  in  the  fishing  business.  The  most 
idtounds  with  small  lakes  and  short  rivera  numerous  religious  sect  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
Lake  Rossignol,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  Presbyterian.  Episcopalians,  Roman 
Liverpool,  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles  in  cir-  Catholics,  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  al- 
cumference.  There  are  many  bogs,  but  so  numerous.  There  is  a  universiQr  at 
they  are  small.  Hie  arable  lands  of  the  Windsor,  a  grammar-school  at  Halifiix, 
country,  as  yet,  bear  but  a  small  proper-  and  academies  are  established  at  Pictou 
ti<Mi  to  the  wilderness;  they  are  chiefly  and  Annapolis.  Provision  is  made  by  the 
confined  to  the  borden  of  rivera  and  bar-  legislature  for  assisting  the  poor  in  sup- 
bora;  but  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  ex-  porting  common  schools ;  and  the  sum  of 
eellent  land  which  have  not  been  cleared.  £4000  is  annually  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
About  one  sixth  of  the  land  is  supposed  The  number  of  the  militia  of  Nova  Sco- 
to  be  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  ave-  tia  in  1828  was  21,897. — ^The  province  of 
rage  crop  of  wheat  on  new  land  is  said  to  Nova  Scotia  is  immediately  dependent  on 
be  fifom  seventeen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  king 
acre,  and  of  rye  from  nineteen  to  twenty-  appoints  its  governor  and  ofiScere  of  state, 
two  bosbda.  In  many  patts,  much  lar^^  and  the  colonists  elect  their  representa- 
crops  of  wheat  no  raised;  but  a  gM>d  tive&  The  '^ captain-general,  governor 
crop  of  lye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  buck-  and  commander-in-chieP  of  the  British 
wheat,  or  o«bl^  is  much  more  certain  to  be.  cokmies  resides  in  Canada.    Thegovem- 
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on  of  die  Wfonl  fnovaioeo  are  styled  oould  be  dko&mmL    In  1819—99^  <he 

itwdewimt^tfiwiiierf.   The  legMbtiuecon-  goyerameiit  oMiied  die  UMid  to  be  ok- 

iiplB  of  a  oouBcil,  or  upper  hoiiae,  and  a  plored. 

faoine  of  afleembly.    Tbe  council  oonaietB       Novxl  (from  the  Itafian  noeeUo,  a  teke* 

of  iwelve  memben,  who  are  named  in  news ;  thoii|;h  vomUa  aignifiea,  in  Iiafian, 

the  govemof'a  inatrucdonB,  or  are  appoint-  aomethin|f  qiute  diflereot  fiom  the  EngUi 

ed  by  him.    The  membm  of  the  house  nooef,  which  is  called,  m  Italian,  rMunne). 

ef  assembiy  are  elected  for  the  term  of  The  English  nomeociatuie  Ibr  woifcs  of 

seven  years.    Nova  Scotia  vras  discovered  fiction  is  not  very  complete.    The  same 

by  John  Cabot^in  1497,and  was  probably  word  tale  must  be  used  to  designaie  the 

the  finit  land  discovered  on  the  continent  Italian  nowUa  (German  AVvefle)  and  the 

of  North  America.    It  was  first  settled  Italian  eoii(D(€reimanAfdAfdbe»).    Node- 

by  the  French,  and  called  Acadia.     In  partment  of  works  of  imagination  has 

1681,  it  was  gnutted  by  James  I  to  Sir  W.  been  so  much  cultivated  as  the  novel. 

Alexander,  and  named  JSTcva  Scotia ;  but,  Their  varieties  are  innumecable  ;   finom 

in  163SI;  by  the  treaty  of  St  Germains,  it  that  form  in  which  a  series  of  historiQal 

was  restored  to  France.     Subsequently,  occumnoes  is  bound  together  by  a  veiy 

it  several  times  changed  its  masters,  and  slight  web  of  fiction,  to  the  monstrous 

was  the  scene  of  many  troubles  and  con-  products  of  a  distorted  imaginadoa.    The 

filets ;  and  the  countiy  was  not  establish-  novel  is  of  a  kindred  chancter  with  the 

ed  in  the  quiet  poaseaaion  of  the  British  proper  epic  and  the  narradve  idyL     It  be- 

govemi^^t  until  the  capture  of  Louis-  gins  to  be  culdvaled  when  the  poecioal 

Surg,  in  1758.    At  the  peace  of  1763,  the  age  {par  enwUenee)  is  passed,  and  man  be- 

boundaries  of  this  colony  were  so  defined  comes  engrossed  with  reality,  and  disposed 

as  to  include  New  Brunswick ;  but  a  sep*  to  substitute  minute  description  of  the 

aration  was  afterwards  made,  by  which  multiplied  relations  which  have  sprung 

the  present  boundaries  were  established,  up  in  sociepr,  in  the  room  of  the  creations 

Soe  Hallbuiton's  HutonccHand  Statii-  of  his  own  imaginadoa.    Uence  skMv  and 

Hfcal  Account  qf  JVmfa  Scotia  (Halifox,  accurate  developementjiecoines  its  charac- 

16S9.)  'ter,  prose  its  necessary  foim ;  and  hanoe 

Nova  Zkmbla  LATcwna  Zcmtia^  L  e.  new  the  poesibilitv  of  immense  varieQr.  As  a 
land) ;  the  name  of  two  larse  islands  in  the  work  of  art,  however,  it  must  always  fonii 
Noithem  ocean,  separated  by  Matotshnoi  a  harmonious  whole.  In  the  novel,  re- 
straits,  and  belonging  to  the  Kussian  gov-  flection  prevails  much  more  than  in  other 
einment  of  Archangel ;  lat^  70^  dS'  to  77^  poetical  productions,  because,  tbe  lao- 
N. ;  Ion.  47^  45<  to  77^  2(K  E. ;  square  guage  being  prose,  and  the  whole  fyim 
miles  94,400.  The  Waigatz  islands,  to  the  of  the  work  comparatively  unrestrained; 
south  of  Nova  Zembla,  are  separated  firom  allow  it,  and  the  advanced  period  of  socie- 
die  continent  by  the  strait  of  the  same  tv  to  which  it  belongs  requires  it.  ''In 
name.  The  countiy  is  uninhabited,  but  is  the  novel,"  m^  G^She,  in  his  WSMm 
visited  bv  Russian  kunterB  and  fishermen,  MnUer  (third  volume),  ''sentimentB  and 
some  of  whom  pass  the  vnnter  here,  events  are  to  be  chibfly  reprwented;  in 
The  reindeer,  Arctic  fox,  ermine  and  the  drama,  character  and  actions.  The 
white  bear  are  tlie  principal  quadrupeds  hero  of  the  novel  must  be  paasive,  at  least 
Water  fowl,  whales,  seals,  and  various  spe-  not  in  a  high  degree  active ;  we  expect  of 
^es  offish,  abound.  Dwarf-willows  and  the  dramatic  hero  actioo.  Grandison, 
some  shrubs  are  found ;  moss  and  a  short  Clarissa,  Pamela,  the  Vicar  of  Wak^eld, 
mas  cover  the  ground  in  some  places;  Tom  Jones,  are,  if  not  passive,  yet  retard- 
but  a  ^reat  portion  of  the  country  consists  ing  persons.  In  the  orama,  every  thing 
ofstenle  rocks  or  sands.  In  the  southern  resists  the  hero,  and  he  overcomes  the 
part,  the  sun  diBsppears  November  8,  and  hinderaneea  or  succumbs.'*  The  field  oi 
floes  not  rise  again  till  the  end  of  January,  the  novel,  however,  is  so  great,  that  It 
The  twilight,  however,  continues  about  a  seems  to  us  these  limits  wil  not  be  oh- 
fortnight,  and  the  dreary  honors  of  these  served  in  wSX  esses.  The  inteecottiee  of 
long  nights  are  somewhat  relieved  by  the  the  difiTerent  pasts  of  the  civilised  wsdd 
noithem  liffhts.  (See  Aurora  BonaJlu,)  bos  beoome  so  great  and  rapid,  aad,  ooe- 
In  seneml,  tne  snow  begins  to  fiiU  in  Sep-  sequently,  their  interest  in  each  other  as 
temoer,  and  lies  till  late  in  June,  and  in  lively,  that  a  kind  of  novels  hM  beoome 
many  places  all  the  year  round.  In  1807,  popular,  belonging,  like  newapapen^  le 
«  RusEBan  expedition  was  sent  to  examine  tbe  peculiarhies  of  CNir  tiaae.  in  ftei, 
a  part  of  the  coast,  where  silver  was  ssid  they  are  near  akin  to  newspapea^  beia^ 
10  have  been  found ;  but  no  Unaoea  of  it  merely  destiiied  lo  give  a  supetfioial  new 
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of  tbe  temporary  condition  of  foreign  chivaliy  with  such  exquirite  irony  of  de- 
eountriea,  with  more  connejuon  and  mi-  scription,  forms  the  connecting  linlc  be- 
nutenesB  than  is  practicable  in  the  daily  tween  them  and  the  modem  novel.  (See 
gazettes.  These  novels  appear,  are  read,  JRomances,]  The  modem  novel  was  not 
and  are  forgotten,  like  newsjwpers.  As  to  developed  before  the  eighteenth  century, 
historical  novels,*  in  which  the  Engli^  and  to  the  British  is  due  the  honor  of 
have  so  far'  outstripped  every  other  na-  having  led  the  way.  Samuel  Richardson 
tion  (partly,  perhaps,  because  their  histo-  appeared  with  his  Pamela,  followed  by 
ry  is  kept  continually  before  them,  from  Clarissa,  so  universally  celebrated.  In 
its  connexion  with  the  never-ending  sue-  Grandison  he  strove  to  reach  the  highest 
cession  of  constitutional  Questions),  we  perfection,  but  fell  below  his  former  pro- 
are  &r  from  condemning  them  as  an  in-  auctions.  But  Richardson  had  too  much, 
congruous  mixmre  of  fiction  and  fiicL  a  single  object  in  view,  and  therefore  foil- 
They  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  past  ed  to  produce  a  tme  picture  of  life.  His  ^ 
events  to  people  who  would  shrink  nom  heroes  are  personified  virtue  or  vice, 
toilsome  research  ;  and,  though  this  sort  Richardson's  novels  are  of  the  grave  kind, 
of  knowledge,  is  altogether  insufficient  for  Fielding's  are  humorous  representations 
die  wantsr  of  a  sober  mquirer  into  the  past  of  famiUar  life.  His  Tom  Jones,  Amelia, 
condition  of  men,  it  fiimishes  a  better  oc-  and  Joseph  Andrevra,  display  much 
capation  for  the  crowd  of  readers  for  en-  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and,  as 
tertainment  than  mere  works  of  fiction,  works  of  art,  stand  much  higher  than 
It  is  the  product  of  a  manly  nation,  and  Richardson's.  Stems  has  shown  incom- 
lias  become  popular  in  an  age  when  peo-  parable  humor  in  his  Life  and  Opinions 
pie.  wish  for  something  more  substantial  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  his  Sentimental 
than  the  billing  of  lovers.  The  Greeks,  Joumey,  though  he  has  borrowed  much 
who  developed  with  such  astonishing  (rota  Rabelais.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
rapidity  almost  every  branch  of  poetry,  Wakefield  is  the  model  of  a  picture  of 
have  feft  hardly  any  trace  of  the  novel,  domestic  life.  The  English  novel  then 
If  we  do  not  consider  Xenophon's  picture  declined,  until,  in  modem  times,  it  was 
of  the  education  of  a  prince,  in  his  Cyro-  revived  vrith  such  splendor  by  Miss  Edge- 
pitdia,  as  a  novel,  the  first  production  of  worth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Our  own 
this  sort  in  the  Greek  language  is  the  Cooper,  too,  is  well  known  in  Europe. 
Hilesian  Tales,  the  product  of  a  time  The  French  excel  in  light,  playful  tales, 
when  the  Greek  character  was  extinct ;  Lesage's  GU  Bla$  de  Stmiuiane,  and  his 
and  to  judge  firom  the  pastoral  piece  EsUwinSU  Gonzakx^  particularlj^  the  first, 
of  Longus,  on  the  loves  or  Daphnis  and  are  highly  distinguished.  Voltaire's  Cmi- 
Chloe,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  didey  Zadig,  Mtcromefras^  &c.,  are  lively 
thine  more  flat,  and  full  of  vulgar  sen-  sketches,  but  can  harmy  be  called  novels, 
suamy.  (See  He^rne's  CrtHqut  of  t&e  Marmontel  has  the  merit  of  a  spirited 
Ortek  Aooeb,  in  hi^  German  translation  ease  and  grace ;  but  Amaud's  and  Flori- 
of  ChariUm.)  Still  fewer  traces  of  this  an's  works  are  little  more  than  books  fix>m 
kind  of  composition  are  found  viith  the  which  we  may  leam  a  fluent  and  easy 
Romans,  who  stood  fiir  behind  the  Greeks  French.  Rousseau,  in  his  HdoHsej  as  in 
in  the  fine  arts  and  poetiy.  The  time  of  his  EimUy  is,  after  all,  sometfain^^  totally 
chivalry  produced  many  distinguished  difierent  from  a  novel  writer;  he  is  a  phi- 
works  of  fiction,  but  tbev  are  not  what  losopher,  but  his  philosophy  is  not  such  as 
we  now  expect  a  novel  to  be.  (See  TVou-  recommends  itself  to  the  present  time. 
hadoun,)  The  masterpiece  of  Miguel  As  to  the  H&m$ty  much  of  its  merit,  we 
Cemmtes— Don  Qutxofe  dt  la  Mancha—  think,  lies  in  the  passa^  which,  though 
which  attacks  the  inflated  romances  of  written  in  prose,  are,  m  fiict,  of  a  lyrical  \ 

•  Towaidi  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  character.    Madame  de  Genlis,  Madame 

•Bd  the  beginniBg  of  Uie  eighteenth,  it  was  cue-  CotUn,.  and,  before  all,  the  ^at  gemus 

tonary  to  relate,  m  the  form  of  a  novel,  the  secret  Madame  de  Stael,  have  contributed  to  the 

history  of  German  courts,  riying  to  the  pereonfi  ftme  of  French  literature,  the  hitter  shin- 

■^'~*  ^  5?'lJ"*i*^.u"**f'5r-  K'^^hi'^'^i"'  ing,  in  her  Corinnt  and  Ddpkkuy  as  one    ' 

BUKMM  works  of  dnke  Anthony  Ulnch  of  Brans-  ^JP:^^  i.,^  ^i„^  ^^  «,«:»««i     tuI  u:«»o>ul  '^ 

viek,  partienlariiv  his  Octavia,  much  difiused  the  ^*^"*®  "^  C"**  ^*  wntera.    Ihe  histotv-  ^ 

taste  lor  this  kind  of  productions.    Of  this  species  cal  novel  has,  of  late,  also  found  several     « 

is   also  Fredegunda,  [mblished  from  a  French  successfill  imitators  in  France,  as  well  as 

Bamucnpt,  at  BefliB,  in  18J6.    Fredegunda  is  in  Germany,  in  both  which  countries,  all  ' 

JSuli:^^  the  noveto  of  Scott,  most  of  CooiH^,  and 

Geom  f  of  £n^and.    In  the  novel  Ocuiia  thi^  ^imy  Others,  have  been  translirted.    Italy 

mfortninatir  princess  is  called  Solane.  and  Spain  have  produced  little  m  the  way 
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of  DovelB,  though  the  late  (nMwOa)  flour-  bud's  novels  oettMidydiow  the  feoitti  of 
Ished  so  early  and  brilliantly  in  the  for>  then-  author,  but  his  Agithon  has  prafan- 
mer.  The  mst  modem  attempt  at  an  bly  excited  much  more  sensuality  Chan  he 
Italian  novel  has  been  made  by  flianzoni.  has  conquered.  The  noyek  sdll  pre- 
(q.  V.)  No  nation,  probably,  has  been  duced  in  Geitnanj  are  very  numerotu^ 
more  productive  in  novels  than  the  Ger-  as  the  catalogue  of  the  Leipaic  book  6ir 
man;  their  number  is  immense,  their  annually  shows ;  but  whether  it  were  bet- 
character  peculiar.  The  separation  of  the  ter  for  most  of  them  *  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
C^erman  man  of  letteis  from  practical  life,  that  is  the  question.*^ 
and  the  want  of  a  national  life,  in  which  Novsls,  in  law,  are  those  decrees  of 
characters  may  developethemselvesyarethe  the  Greek  emperora  which  appeared  ailer 
causes  both  of  the  general  failure  of  Ger-  th^  official  collection,  in  the  Codex  rtpdi- 
man  novels  in  depicting  men  in  their  van-  te  PneUttioniiy  since  the  year  594  A.  D. 
ous  situations,  and  of  a  want  of  manlinesa,  Of  Justinian  160  are  known,  of  which  b«c 
to  which  we  have  alluded  already  in  other  97  have  the  foree  of  law,  because  these 
places.  Their  descriptions  sink  not  seldom  only  were  commented  upon  by  the  flist 
almost  to  childishneflBi  and,  though  diere  is,  coinmentaton  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
in  the  novels  of  several  authors,  matter  novels  of  the  emperor  Leo  have  no  au- 
enough  for  admiration,  as,  for  instance,  in  thority. 

lean  Paul,  the  excellences  are  not  those  Novxkbxr  {fi^^**^  novesi,   nine) ;  the 

which  properly  bek>ng  lo  a  noveL    His  ninth  month  m  ths  Roman  veer,  which 

men  are  not  men.    A  comparison  might  began  in  Mareh.     (See  Cwemfar,  and 

be  made  in  some  points  between  G6the  uid  E^odu) 

Scott  If  the  latter.  In  some  cases,  detains  Novsexb,  John  Geoige,  the  reformer  of 
tlie  reader  too  long  with  a  historical  intro-  the  art  of  dflncinc  in  Europe,  was  bora  at 
duction,  almost  amounting  to  a  scientific  Paris,  in  1737.  His  fother  was  an  ad|iu- 
dissertation,  the  former  detains  us,  at  the  tent  in  the  snnr  of  Charles  XII,  and  he 
be^oning  of  his  JMeuler,  with  a  prolix  do-  was  destined  mr  the  militaiT  profession; 
scnpUon  of  puerilities  which  fow  readers  but  his  taste  led  him  to  prefer  dancing  to 
•vould  vrade  through,  did  not  the  cele-  fighting,  and  he  became  the  pupil  of  the 
brated  name  of  its  author  warrant  a  rec-  '  ftroous  dancer  Dupr6.  After  attracting 
ompense  in  the  sequel  <36the's  novels  the  notice  of  reyal^  in  his  own  countir, 
are,  in  their  jiind,  some  of  the  best  ever  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  vras  equd^ 
written.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  well  received.  He  returned  to  Prance  in 
after  the  period  of  romances  had  gone  by,  1746^  and  composed  for  the  comic  opera 
novels  appeared  in  Germany  like  Ziegleni  his  noted  Chinese  ballet,  which  made  no 
JbiaHiche  Bamn^ix  Lohenstein'sjfrmtni-  extraordinaiy  sensation.  He  'aflerwanis 
«s ;  and,  in  France,  those  of  Mademoiselle  produced  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind, 
Scud^ri — ^portentous  productions,  in  6 — 13  and  acquired  so  much  cdebrity,  that  Gar- 
vols.,  prolix,  formal  and  tedious.  A  better  rick  invited  him  to  England,  where  his 
taste  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  talents  attracted  great  admiration.  Re- 
eighteenth  centuiy,  by  Richaidson*s  nov-  turnhig  to  France,  he  puUisbed,  in  1760^ 
els.  After  this  period  foUowed  novels  LMrtt  twr  la  Dmm^  in  which  he  started 
in  which  Stark  and  Lafbntaine  produced  some  new  idess,  and  proposed  a  radical 
much.  Htppel  wrote  some  woiks  of  hu-  reformadon  of  his  art.  He  aftorwaids  be- 
mor.  Schfegel,  Tieck,  NovaHs  (see  Hoar-  came  master  of  the  revels  to  the  duke  of 
dtnbof^f  IYedtiie)f  Wagner,  Jean  Paul,  Wfiitemberg^  with  whom  he  continued 
tSdthe,  followed. '  Some  of  their  produc-  some  years,  and  then  held  a  similar  office 
lions,  thoiMh  in  general  excellent,  sre  in-  at  Vienna.  He  went  to  Milan  on  the 
fected  with  a  kmd  of  mysticism,  which  mairia|[eof  die  areh-duke  Ferdinand,  and 
nobody  seems  to  understand  but  the  an-  also  visied  the  ooiBts  of  Naples  and  lis- 
thor^  if  he.  There  is  one  writer  who  bon,  where  his  merit  was  rewaided  with 
stands  almost  alone  among  German  nov-  thecroesof  the  order  of  Christ.  Afters 
elbsts — ^we  mean  Heinse,  whose  Ardm"  second  journey  to  London,  Novene  enter- 
ghdlo  is  distinguidied  for  its  vk^or  and  ed  into  the  serviee  of  Marie  Antoinelti^ 
roluptuous  i^ow,  and,  though  for  fiom  queen  of  France,  who  qminted  him  ohief 
being  commendable  in  a  moral  point  of  ballet-master  of  the  toytd  academy  of  mu- 
fiew,  is  unsurpassed  in  its  depiutmenL  sic  He  sufiered  greatly  at  die  revolutioii, 
Thftmmel's  woiksshow  much  knowlad||B  and  passed  the  later  yeara  of  his  life  kt 
sf  life  and  charaem^  thou^  the  tone  is  indifrerentdreumslBnees.  Hisdeathlsok 
such  that  is  not  evetr  reader  who  will  ac-  place  in  November,  181QI  He  ^niblUhed, 
knowledge  that  he  has  read  him.    Wie-  m  1807,  a  new  and  sohBged  editioa  c^his 
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Jjiffrw  mar  ks  Arit  iwthileMi'i»  et  nor  la  gradieiitB  in  the  liquor  are  French  brui^, 

Jkmm  tn  particuiiUr  {3  vob^  Sva) ;  and  jMnineai  oeleiy,  bitter  almonds,  a  little  ea- 

«t  die  time  of  faia  death,  he  waa  engaged  aenee  of  orange-peel  and  eaaenee  of  lem- 

«n  a  dictionary  of  the  art  of  dancing,  in-  on-peel,  and  rose-water.    It  is  used  like 

tended  to  rectify  the  erron  of  the  &iia^  the  other  liqaeunu    (See  Liqueur,) 

tiuMU  on  that  subject  Nubia  ;  an  extensive  countiy  of  Afiica, 

NoveoaoD  (properly  AbNgvrvd^rJVbw-  bordering  on  the  Red  sea  to  the  east,  Ni- 

gorod'WeUki) ;  a  city  of  European  Rus-  gntia  (q.  v.)  to  the  west,  Abyseinia  on  the 

aia,  capital  of  a  government  of  the  aame  .  south,  and  Ecypt  on  the  noith.    It  hesbe- 

name,  situated  on  the  Wolchow,  at  its  ef-  tween  north  lantude  12P  and  24%  and  east 

flux  from  lake  Iknen ;  ht  56^  SV  N. ;  Ion.  longitude  2B°  and  89%  containing  a  super- 

ai^  lO'  E. ;  population,  10,000.    In  the  flcial  area  of  about  960,000  square  nules^ 

eaiiier  periods  of  the  middle  agea.  Now-  and  divided  into  a  great  number  of  kmg- 

£rod  was  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  dome,  of  which  the  principal  are  Bennaar 
9  Hansa  ^q.  v.)  and  the  Normans  with  and  Dongola.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
WesiQRi  Asia  and  the  Byaantine  empire.  Nile  (q.  v.),  which  here  receives  the  Ta- 
in the  fiAeenth  eentory,  it  comained  a  cazze,  and  forms  the  celebrated  peninsula 
fMpnlation  of  400,000 ;  and  its  magnifi-  of  Meroe.  (See  Marot,)  In  the  northern 
cence,  wealth  and  power  gave  rise  to  the  part  of  the  countiy  there  are  extensive 

Sfovesb,)^  Who  can  stand  against  God  and  deserts,  in  which  roam  nomadic  tribes^ 

bwgofod  ?^    It  still  possesses  marks  of  who  lie  in  wait  for  the  caravans.    The 

its  ancient  mndeur,  among  which  are  its  valley  of  the  Nile  contains  the  hurg^  part 

sixty-two  churches,  vrith  their  gilt  towen^  of  the  p€»piilati<m,  and  is  fertile.    The  cli- 

aod  ^  ancient  fbrtifioations.     In  the  mate  in  general  is  excessively  hot,  but  in 

cathedral  of  St  Catharine  are  the  cele-  the    eastern   parts    is   more   moderate. 

bnted  Cheisonese  gates,  with  inaoriptioiis^  Among  the  animah  are  elephants,  horses^ 

&c.,and  the  Swedish  gBle&    Novsorod  camda,  civet-cats,  girafies,  lions,  tigers^ 

was  conquered  by  the  grand-dukes  of  Rus-  hyaenas,  luppopotamuses,  crocodiles,  os- 

aa  towanls  the  dose  of  tfie  fifteenth  cen-  tnchea     Seama  leaves,  ebony,   sandal- 

tniY*  wood,  bamboo,  gtim,  com,  tobacco,  sucar, 

Novice,  and  NovirtATX.  A  novice  is  a  rice,.49f  (a  kind  of  millet,  used  for  making 
candidate,  of  either  sex,  for  a  religious  or-  bread),  &c^  are  among  the  ve^jetable  pro- 
der;  and  novitiale  is  the  time  in  which  ductions.  Gold  is  fbund  in  mmes,  and  in 
tfie  novice  nudkes  trial  of  a  monastic  JMIdy  die  river  sands.  The  principal  article  of 
before  taking  the  final  vows.  TheGatho-  trafiSc  is  slaves,  which  are  imported  firom 
fie  church  has  always  prescribed  strict  the  centnd  parts  of  Afiicato  the  number 
nilesforthetrialofnovices,andtheeoun-  of  about  6000  annuaDy,  and  exported 
eil  of  Trent  chaiges  the  Iwiiops  to  watch  chiefly  to  Arabia  and  E(^pt  Dates,  gums 
Ofier  the  execution  of  these  rules.  The  and  ostrich  feathers  are  also  exported, 
novitiate  is  generall  v  very  severe.  The  The  population  is  small  in  proportion  to 
novice  has  to  learn  the  regulations  of  the  the  extent  of  the  countiy :  it  is  chiefly 
eider,  and,  generally,  to  pmbrm  likewise  composed  of  tribes  of  Arabian  deiMsent. 
many  menial  offices  about  the  convent,  The  Nubians  are  perfecdy  black,  and  have 
and  10  give  account  of  the  most  triflinir  the  thick  lips,  but  not  the  fiat  nose,  nor  the 
actions  to  the  masterof  the  novices.  AU  prominentjawB,  of  the  negro  race.  They 
orders  are  not  equal  in  theiraeveri^.  The  are  well  made,  and  have  a  pleasing  ex- 
object  of  this  harsh  treatment—- viz.  tiiat  presmon  of  countenance ;  they  are  tempo- 
the  monastic  vowl^  if  taken«t  all,  may  be  rate,  but  not  very  industrious.  They  are 
taken  vohmtarily-Hs  finequentiy  frustrated  chiefly  Mohammedans.  Only  the  north- 
by  ftmiliesccMnpeUing  some  of  their  mem-  em  part  of  the  country  and  the  coast  of 
ben  to  emhraoe  the  monastic  lift,  hovfever  Habesh,  or  New  Anuria,  is  subject  tbi 
K^udant  ther  may  be.  the  Turks.    The  separate  kingdoms  are 

Now;  Sclavottic  for  nets,*  e.g.  Abcgf-  governed  by  independent  chieft,  called 

grad  (new  town).  mddu    (See  Satnaar.)  Nutria  is  the  north- 

Nox ;  a  Roman  d^^.    (See  AMf.)  era  part  of  the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients^ 

NoTAQT ;  a  coidiaL  The  word  is  French,  who  placed  in  it  the  Nobates,  the  Blem* 

and  the  term  is  derived  fkmn  the  use  or  myes,  the  Trofflodytes,  and  other  tribes, 

the  kernels  of  apricots,  nectarines  and  Mohammed  Au  (q.  v.)  sent  an  expedition 

peaches^  in  flavoring  it    'DMUse  of  them  to  Nubia  under  bis  son  Ismael,  m  1831, 

in  too  large  quantities  has  sometimes  made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  gold  mines, 

the  liquor  poisonous^  as  pmssic  add  may  destroying  the  remnants  of  the  mamelukes, 

ha-estraoted  fiem  them.    The  ether  in-  and  procuring  a  supply  of  negroes.  This 
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fatce  penetrated  as  fiur  as  ten  degrees  ddent,  it  was  held,  in  one  cs^  that  the 

north,  out  was  then  forced  to  retreat.   Cail-  owner  did  not,  by  neglectii^  to  laiae  and 

laud  (q;  v.),  who  accompanied  the  expedi-  remove  it,  render  himself  liable  to  indict- 

tion,  ham  written  an  account  of  the  coun-  ment  Ibr  a  common  nuisance,  though  the 

S. — See  Burckhard's  TVooeb  m  MJna ;  navigation  was  in  some  degree  obstructed, 

u's   AVttrfv  Discavend  MonumenU  of  A  neglect  may  be  the  occasion  of  a  nui- 

Mysaima ;  KiJQfaud's  Voututtt  &c  (5  volsl,  sance  of  this  description,  as  well  as  a  posi- 

with  900  plates^  Paris,  1831).  tive  act,  as  where  a  person  neglected  to 

NuniTT,  in  the  fine  arts;  the  naked  clear  Xia»  channel  of  a  river  on  his  own 

state  of  the  human  body,  to  study  which  grouncls,  and  it  was  thereby  made  to  flow 

is  equally  important  for  the  sculptor  and  back.    But  such  a  ne^ect  would  not,  in 

the  painter,  because,  though   the  latter  all  cases,  be  a  nuisance,  either  common  or 

comparatively  seldom  represents  the  hu-  private,  since  it  cannot,  in  general,  be  pre- 

man  body  entirely  Without  covering,  yet  sumed  to  be  the  duty  of  aU  pioprietorBOii 

the  appearance  of  the  covering  is  deter-  the  bankei  of  a  river  to  keep  the  channel 

mined  by  the  structure  of  the  frame.  The  free  through  their  IsndsL    Tumults  and 

reason  why  sculpture  represents  the  naked  annoying  sounds  are  another  species  of 

figure  so  much  more  than  painting,  is  be^  common  nuisance ;  and  a  conunon  scoM, 

cause   it  can  speak  to  the  mind  only  by  perpetually  disturbing  the  public,  be* 

through  the  form,  while  painting  has  the  conies  liable  to  indictment  and  punish- 

advantage  of  colors,  which,  conveying  a  ment  therefor.    Poisoning  streams  is  an 

lively  idea  of  reality,  compel  the  coiiceal-  offence  of  ihis  description ;  and  so  also  is 

ment  of  much  of  the  body,  .and,  in  fiict,  the  occasiqnin|[  noisome  smells^  to  the 

afford  the  artist  sufficient  means  of  ex-  public  inconvenience.  Conunon  nuisances 

presflion  without  such  an  exposure.  are  punishable  at  the  suit  of  the  puUic, 

NussTSA     Senoea,     and    Sknhora  by   mdictment     Private   nuisances  are 

(Spanish  and  Portuguese  for  Our  JjaAf)\  similar  in  kind,  but  are  aimoyances  toon- 

the  beginning  of  numerous  geographical  ly  a  few,  and  the  persons  who  suffer  may 

names;  fyr  mstance,  A)ie#<ra  S^ira  dt  have  an  action  on  the  case  asainst  the  per- 

Im  Remedioi  dt  PuMo  Mteoo.  son  who  occasions  them.    Another  reme- 

Nnsvo  (Spanish  for  new)  appears  in  dy,  both  against  common  and  private  nui- 

raany  geographical  names.  sances,  is  the  riffht  that  eveiy  person  in-' 

NuiSARCB.    Nuisances  are  either  com-  commoded  by  mem  has  to  abate  or  re- 

SMm,  by  which  the  public  in  general  are  move  them.    Thus  if  one  wislMS  to  pass 

incommoded,  or  orioate,  and  affecting  par-  along  a  street  which  another  has  encum- 

ticubur  individuals.    Of  the  former  dass  bered  by  some  nuisance,  he  is  not  obliged 

are  all  obstructions  of  the  public  high-  to  wait  to  indict  the  parQr  offending  before 

waya^  as  by  putting  up  a  gate  across  the  he  can  pass,  but  he  has  a  right  to  remove 

road ;  placing  a  person  in  the  streets  of  a  it,  provided  he  does  so  wuhout  making 

thronged  city  to  distribute  handbills  of  anv  riot  or  tumult    And  so  if  a  person 

one's  trade,  whereby  a  crowd  is  collected ;  unlawfully  builds  a  dam  across  a  stream, 

keeping  a  stage-coach  in  the  street  an  un-  whereby  the  water  is  made  to  flow  badi 

reasonwle  time  for  taking  in  and  discharg-  upon  his  neighbor's  land,  the  proprietor  of 

inff 'passengers  or  fineight;  occupying  a  the  land  overflowed  may  go  upon  another 

side  of  the  street,  for  leading  and  unload-  person's  land,  ^thqut  tumult,   force  or 

inff  wagons  a  great  part  of  the  day,  though  riot,  and  remove  the  obsmiction ;  but  ho 

it  be  at  the  warehouse  of  the  person  who  must  be  certain  that  the  dam  is  a  nui- 

employs  the  wagons,  and  though  there  be  sance,  before  he  ventures  upon  such  a 

sufficient  room  for  two^  wagons  to  pass  step.    Erecting  a  smelting-house  near  to 

each  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  one's  land,  whereby  the  grass  and  herb- 

er  occurring  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  age  are  destroyed,  has  been  held  to  be  a 

sawing  timl^r,  though  it  is  done  that  the  nuisance.    So  is  turning  water  towards 

timber  may  be  taken  into  an  adjoining  one's  house,  so  that  it  runs  into  his  cellar, 

yard.    But  taking  down  a  building,  and  So  is  erecting  a  bridge,  or  setting  up  a 

putting  up,  instead  of  it,  a  higher  one,  forty,  very  near  to  another  bridge  or  forty, 

whereby  the  street  is  darkened,  is  not  a  so  as  to  tako  away  tolls.    So  a  sesspool, 

common  nuisance.    Obstructiiig  a  navi-  tallow-furnace,  place  for  keeping  swine, 

gable  river,  which  is  but  another  nighway,  lime-kiln,  brew-nouse,  tannery,  and  ^aas- 

is  a  common  nuisance,  as  by  mooring  a  house,  have  been  held  to  be  nuisances,  in 

baige  across  it,  erecting  a  bridge,  or  siuk-  particular  instances,  where    they    weie 

ing  any  obstraction  in  the  channel.     But  placed  too  near  dwelling-houses.    In  ooa 

where  a  vessel  was  sunk  in  a  river  by  ac-  instance,  in  England,  a  UacksBiith^  ■iM>p^ 
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of  mhkh  a  iieig{hlwr  eompbinedf  «8  keep-  eetreB,  or  threw  themselves  ioto  the  flunea. 

JBg  Imid  awake  during  the  night  by  the  Thus  fell  Niimantia,  which  had  resisted  the 

himfimeripfc   was  held  to  be  a  private  anosof  Rome  for  fouiteeDyean^afterasie^e 

Buiauioe,  mougfa  the  blacksmith  alleged,  of  femteen  months  (621  A.  U^  l33  B.  C). 

in  defence,  that  he  did  not  work  at  unsea-  The  town  was  destioyed  by  the  conquer- 

aooable  hoan.    A  pigeon-house,  or  dove-  or.    Soria  (6000  inhabitants)  is  supposed 

cote,  is  not  a  nuisance.    In  case  of  com-  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia.  -Vi^  i 

plaint  by  a  lawyer  against  a  school  kept       Noma  Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  ^ 

near  to  his  office,  ss  disturbina  him  in  his  Rome,  roigned  from  714  to  673  B.  C.  (or 

studies,  the  school  mtss  held,  to  be  no  fiom  the  thirty-ninth  lo  the  eighty-iust 

nuissnce.  year  after  the  buUdinffof  the  city).    He 

NuLLiTT,  in  the  law  of  conliBental  Eu-  was  the  fourth  son  of  Pompilius  Pompo, 

rope,  is  th^  entire  invalidity  of  a  legal  pro-  a  distinguished  Sabine,  and  tne  husband  of    . 

ce«ding,  or  legal  instrument.    It  is  disdn-  Tatia,  me  daughter  of  the  Tatius  who,  for 

'guished  from  mere  incorrecmesB,  which  a  Ions  period,  shared  the  kingdom  with 

may  be  remedied,  while  this  defeats  the  Rommus.    AAer  he  had  lived  with  her 

whole  process.    The  declaration  of  nullity  as  a  private  individual  in  his  native  place 

is  most  freqaent  in  the  FVench  civil  and  for  thirteen  years,  he  retired,  upon  her 

criminal  law;  and  the  court  of  cassation  death,  to  the  countiy,  where  he  led  a  se- 

(q.  V.)  is  appropriated  exdusively  to  the  eluded  life,  till  he  was  called  by  the  Ro- 

tnal  of  cases  relating  to  this  point    The  mans  from  his  retirement  to  the  throne. 

CQiresponding  process  in  England  is  called  Numa  was  not,  like  Romulus,  a  warrior, 

a  wrU  of  error.    In  Germany,  it  was  pro-  but  possessed  all  the  quatities  of  a  lawgiv- 

Tided,  in  1654,  that  the   complaint   of  er  and  a  just  and  wise  ruler.    He  neatly 

nullity  should  be  brought  only  in  case  of  strengthened  the  cIvH  institutions  of  Rome, 

incurable  defects^md  within  thirty  years,  b^  uniting  them  with  religious  ceremo- 

NuMANTiA,  atownin  that  part  of  Spain  mes.  Numa  rose  fer  above  his  contem- 
called  by  the  Romans  JSspania  Tbrnico-  poraries,  by  the  conception  that  no  mortal  «  ' 
namsj  is  celebrated  for  its  desperate  re-  can  bring  himself  into  communion  with 
sistance  to  the  Roman  power.  The  na-  God  otherwise  than  in  thought  (as  Plu- 
tives  of  Spain  had  continued  the  strop^  tarch  has  related,  in  hk  life  of l^oma).  He 
even  after  the  fell  of  Carthage,  and  Vma-  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman  worship, 
dius  (q.  V.)  had  endeavored  to  organize  a  The  establishment  of  the  colleges  of  pon- 
ffenenu  insurrection  of  the  Spaniiui  tribes,  tifices,  flamines,  and  vestals,  tlw  improve- 
Tbe  plan  felled ;  and,  while  the  greatest  ment  of  the  calendar  (q.  v.),  the  fixmg  of 
part  of  the  Celtiberians  (q.  v.)  returned  to  the  diei  /a$U  and  n^agti,  the  venemtion 
iwibmiswon,  the  Numantiana,  who  belong-  for  termtnt^  or  boundaiy-stones,  intended 
ed  to  the  Cdtiberian  tribe  Arevaci,  deter-  for  the  security  of  property,  the  founding 
mined  to  hold  out  The  position  of  Nu-  of  corporations,  and  the  abolishing  of  hu- 
mantia  on  a  steep  height  on  the  Dooro  man  sacrifices,  are  all  attributed  to  him. 
(Duerol  at  the  confluence  of  the  Punto^  The  temple  of  Janus  was  cloeed  for  the 
aUowea  an  attack  only  on  one  side,  which  fint  time  during  his  reign.  Tradition  re- 
was  strengthened  by  art.  The  first  at-  hues  that  the  nymph  £^ria  (q.  v),  in  the 
tempt  of  the  Roman  forces  under  the  grove  of  Aricia,  was  the  friend  and  coun- 
comroand  of  the  pnetor  Pompeius  Aulus  sellor  of  Numa.  Some  have  endeavored 
(A.  U.  616),  vras  unsuccessful,  and  attend-  to  make  him  the  pupil  of  Pythagoras ;  but 
ed  with  great  loas.  Yet  more  disarecefol  they  lived  at  leMt  two  centuries  apart, 
was  the  feilure  of  the  consul  Hoetilius  He  left  an  only  dau||[hter,  Pompilia,  who 
Mancinus  (617),  who  was  compelled  to  manied  Numa  Mortius,  and  became  the 
capitulate  on  terms  which  the  senate  re-  mother  cKf  Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  king 
ftised  to  ratify.  The  commanders  who  of  Rome. 
Bocceeded  avoided  coming  to  an  engage-  NuMBxa.  (See  Abtm.) 
ment  with  the  brave  Numantians,  vnio  Numaas.  (See  AblafMWu) 
amounted  only  to  8000  men  capable  of  NuxsaAToa  or  ▲  FaACTioN ;  that  num- 
bearing  anns.  Scipio  Africanos  the  ber  which  stands  above  the  line,  and 
jTounger,  the  destroyer  of  Garthaae,  was  shows  how  many  parts  the  fiaction  con- 
finaDy  sent  against  them,  with  a  n>roe  of  aists  o^  as  the  dmmninaior  represents  the 
OO/KX)  men.  He  determined  to  reduce  number  of  parts  into  which  the  unit  m 
the  place  by  fimune,  and,  having  cot  supposed  to  be  divided, 
diem  off  from  all  supplies,  compelled  the  Numisiiatics  is  the  name  of  the  sei- 
remnant  to  yield.  Biany  of  them,howev-  eoce  which  has  fer  its  object  the  study  cf 
er,kill>dthairwivea«pd  rhiMrenandthem-  coins  and  oiedaH  piinoipally  those  straok 
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by  the  ancient  Greeka  and  Rmnana.  The  detennine,  sometiiiieBi  their  character,  and 

word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Mfu^fi*,  or  enable  us  to  trace  tfie  aeries  of  kinga. 

the  Latin  momit,  siipi^ing  ooin,oTme(laL  They  enable  us  to  learn  the  different  met- 

Ti  The  name  of  couit  is  given  Co  the  pieces  allurgica)  processes,  the  different  aUoySy 

of  metal  on  which  me  public  aumority  the  mode  of  gilding  and  plating  practised 

haa  impressed  different  auuks  to  indicate  by  the  ancients,  me  metals  which  they 

their  weight  and  value,  to  make  them  a  used,  their  weights  and  measures,  theur 

convenient  medium  of  exchange.    By  the  different  modes  of  reckoning,  the  names 

word  mtutaUf  when  used  in  reference  to  and  tides  of  the  various  magiatrates  and 

modem  times,  is  understood  '  pieces  of  princes,  and  also  their  portraits,  the  differ- 

metal  similar  to  coins,  but  not  intended  as  ent  divinities,  with  their  attributes  and 

means  of  exchange,  hut  struck  and  dis-  titles,  the  utensUs  and  the  ceremonies  of 

tributed  in  memory  of  some  imponant  their  worship,  the  costume  of  the  priests — 

event    The  name  of  medals^  however,  is  in  fine,  every  thinff  which  relates  to  usaces 

also  given  to  all  the  pieces  of  money  civil,  military  ana  religious.    Medals  also 

which  have  remained  from  ancient  times,  serve  to  acquaint  us  with  the  hikonr  of 

The  parts  of  a  coin  or  medal  are  the  two  art    They  contain  representations  of  aev- 

sides ;  1.  the  obverse  side,  face  or  head  end  celebrated  worics  of  antiquity,  as  the 

{pan  adcena,  anUca^  PcnerB),  which  con-  Hercules  Famese,  the  Venus  of  Grnidoa. 

taius  a  portrait  of  the  person  at  whose  Like  gems  and  statues,  they  enable  ua  to 

command,  or  in  whose   honor,  it   was  trace  the  epochs  of  different  styles  of  art, 

struck,  or  otlber  figures  relating  to  him.  to  ascertain  its  progress  amon^  the  most 

This  portrait  consists  either  of  the  head  civilized  nations,  and  its  condition  among 

alone,  or  the  bust  (proiome),  or  of  a  half  the  rude.  Medate  are  of  great  aasisfmoe  to 

or   full-lengdi   figure.     2.  The   reverse  philolocy,  and  the  explanation  of  the  an- 

(pars  aversOf  nomoo,  le  reven)  contains  cient  classics.    The  ancient  medals  tvere 

mvthological,  allegorical,  or  other  figures,  struck  or  cast    Some  were  first  cast,  and 

The  words  around  the  border  form  the  then  struck.      The  fint  coins  of  Rome, 

legend ;  those  in  the  middle  the  inscrip-  and  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  must  have 

tion.    (See  Legend.)     Neither  of  these  been  cast:  the  hammer  could  not  have 

were  originally  placed  on  coins:  the  latter  produced  so  bold   relief.     The  copper 

is  frequently  merely  a  monogram.    The  coins  of  Egypt  were  cast    The  right  of 

lower  part  of  the  coin,  which  is  separated  coining  mon^  has  always  been  one  of  the 

by  a  line  fit>m  the  figuresi  or  the  m^rip-  privile(Fes  which  rulers  have  confined  to 

tion,  is  the  baais,  or  exergve^  and  contains  themselves.    The  free  cities  have  ioscrib- 

subsidiary  metier,  f»  the  date,  the  place  ed  only  their  names  on  their  coin&     The 

where  the  piece  was  struck,  &c.    Nu-  cities  subject  to  kings  sometimes  obtained 

mismatics  has  the  same  divisions  as  histo-  permission  to  strike  money  in  their  own 

yy.    Ancient  numismatics  extends  to  the  name,  but  most  fiiequentiy  were  required 

extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  West;  the  to  add  the  name  or  image  of  the  king  to 

numismatics  of  the  middle   ages  com*  whom  they  were  subject    The  medab  of 

mence  with  Charlemagne ;  m<Mlem  nu-  the  Parthians  and  Phcenicians  offer  many 

mismatics  with  the  revival  of  learning,  examples  of  this  sort    Rome,  under  4he 

The  pieces  of  metal  used  first  as  monev  republic,  allowed  no  individual  the  rif^t 

were  rude  and  shapeless,  with  some  mark  to  coin  money ;  no  magistrate  was  to  put 

to  indicate  at  once  their  weight  and  value,  his  image  thereon,  though,  sometimes,  this 

Ancient  vnriters  even  mention  money  of  honor  was  allowed  by  a  particular  decree 

leather  among  the  Carthaginians,  Spartans  of  the  senate.    We  can  count  among  the . 

and  Romana    Money  of  wood,  is  also  numismatia  countries   only   those    into 

mentioned  among  the  Romans ;  as  also  of  which  the  Greeks  and  the  Itomans  carried 

shells,  which  are  still  used  by  some  AfH-  the  use  of  money.    The  people  in  the 

can  tribes.    But  gold,  silver  and  copper  most  northern  part  of  Europe  had  no 

have  been  and  are  the  ordinary  materials  money,  nor  had  those  of  Asia  which  ex- 

of  money.    The  form  of  money  is  round,  tended  most  to  the  east,  and  those  of  Afin- 

oval,  square,  triangular,  or  long,  as  were  ca  at  a  distance  from  the  MediterraneaB. 

at  first  the  ofro(».    The  study  of  medala  is  Weight  should  be  the  standard  of  the 

indispensable  to   arcluBolo^,  and  to  a  valueof  money;  and  many  volumes  have 

thorough    acquaintance    with   the    fine  been  written  on  the  value  of  cotna,  and 

arts.    They  indicate  the  names  of  prov-  their  weight    The  difficulties,  however, 

inces  and  cities,  determine  their  position,  have  not  been  entirely  cleared  up,  because 

and  present  fMCtures  of  manv  ceiebraled  the  same  terms  (a«,  dernier^  sttieree)  have 

places.    They  fix  the  period  of  events,  always  been  empbyed  without  ngdtd  lo 
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diftranoeof  time.  In  the  code  of  Justin-  and  the  AhM.  This  eeiiee  reaches  ftom 
ian,  oomplaintB  are  made  of  die  indefi-  tiie  en  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
nhenesB  of  these  ezpressioDs  in  donations.  Christian  eia,  comprisinff  a  period  of  about 
The  difficuhy  is  increased  by  the  difier-  330  years.  This  must  be  accounted  the 
enoe  of  weight  in  the  coins  of  different  third  medallic  series  of  ancient  monarchs; 
cities,  and  by  our  ignorance  of  the  value  and  the  fourth  and  last  descends  to  the 
of  gold  and  silver  compared  with  thatfof  fourth  centuiy,  including  some  of  the 
bronze  at  difforent  periods.  The  corns  kings  of  Thraoe,  of  Bosphorus,  and  Par- 
preserved  fiom  antiquity  are  much  more  thia,  with  those  of  Comagene,  Edessa,  or 
numerous  than  those  which  we  possess  Osrhoene,  Mauritania  and  Judea.  A 
fiom  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  perfect  and  distinct  series  is  formed  by  the 
prc^rtion  of  a  hundred  to  one.  M^als  Roman  emperors,  fi!om  Julius  CflBsar  to 
are  sometimes  dug  up  singly,  or  in  small  the  Gfothic  destruction  of  the  empire,  and, 
numbera,  where  they  appear  to  have  been  indeed,  still  later.  The  Grecian  medals 
thrown  by  accident ;  but  the  principal  claim  that  place  in  a  cabinet,  fiom  their 
stores  are  found  in  tombs,  or  in  places  antiquity,  which  their  workmanship  might 
where  foar,  avarice  or  superatition  had  ensure  to  them,  independently  of  that  ad- 
deposited .  them.  Millin  thinks  that  the  ventitious  consideration.  It  is  observed 
number  of  extant  medals  from  ancient  by  Pinkerton,  that  an  immense  number  of 
times  may  amount  to  70,000.  Till  the  the  medals  of  cities,  which,  fiom  their 
third  oentuiy,  the  &oes  on  medals  were  character,  we  must  judge  to  be  of  the 
represented  m  profile.  In  the  coins  of  the  highest  antiquity,  have  a  surprising 
lower  empire,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  stren{;th,  beauty  aod  relief  in  their  im- 
Gothic  fftmt  fikoes  filling  the  whole  field  gessions.  About  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
of  medals.  The  inbdems  have  employed  Great,  however,  this  art  appears  to  have 
both  modes.  The  ancients  gave  more  attained  its  highest  perfection.  The  coins 
relief  to  the  figure.  The  art  of  coining  of  Alexander  and  his  father  exceed  all 
has  flourished  much  in  Spain.  That  that  were  ever  executed,  if  we  except 
country  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  those  of  Sicily,  Magna  Grsecia,  and  the 
coining  in  the  time  of  Caligula.  The  ancient  ones  of  Asia  Minor.  Sicilian 
most  ancient  Spanish  medals  are  of  silver ;  medals  are  ftmous  for  workmanship,  even 
their  form  is  nide,  the  style  of  the  design  from  Gelo's  time.  The  coins  of  the  Syr- 
barbarous.  The  numerous  cities  which  ian  kings,  successors  to  Alexander,  almost 
existed  in  ancient  Gaul,  before  its  conquest  equal  Us  own  in  beauty.    But  adequate 

a  the  Romans,  febricated  money  of  gold,  iudces  are  constrained  to  confine  their 
ver  and  copper.  The  execution  of  bi^n  praises  of  the  Greek  mint  to  those 
some  of  them  IS  excellent,  but  the  greatest  corns  suruck  before  the  subjection  of 
part  are  bartMuoua.  No  niedals  arelknown  Greece  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  Ro- 
of Britain,  with  the  exception  of  some  man  ccnns,  considered  as  medals  in  a  cab- 
struck  bjr  some  of  the  Augustuses,  towards  inet,  may  be  resolved  into  two  great  di- 
the  dechne  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  visions^  the  consular  and  imperial.  The 
same  mav  be  said  of  Germany.  The  consular  coins  seldom  or  never  bore  the 
medals  of  some  of  the  Italian  cities  hwt  names  or  tides  of  consuls  till  towards  the 
the  character  of  Greek  ait,  and  are  excel-  close  of  the  republic ;  nevertheless,  they 
lent  The  medals  of  these  cities  are  nu-  are  not  improperly  called  cownHar^  because 
meroos,  as  the  Romans  permitted  their  they  were  struck  in  the  consular  times  of 
inhabitantB  to  coin  money  long  afbr  bav-  Rome.  These  have  also  been  denomi- 
in{^  subjected  them.  Greece  and  Asia  nated**  coins  of  fiimifies,"  and  are  arranged 
Mmor  present  many  fine  and  curious  according  to  the  names  inscribed  on 
floedals.  The  coins  ofthe  kings  of  Mace-  them.  The  brass  consular  coins  are 
don  are  the  most  ancient  of  any  yet  dis-  rather  uninteresting,  consisting  chiefly  of 
covered  bearing  portraits;  and  Alexander  laive.  unwieldy  pieces,  with  types  of 
I,  who  commenced  his  reign  about  500  insipid  similarity.  Few  of  them  hitve  Luy 
years  B.  C,  is  the  earliest  monarch  whose  imagery  or  symbol  Gold  was  first  coin* 
medals  have  yet  been  found.  Then  succeed  ed  at  Rome,  sixty-two  years  after  the  ap- 
the  sovereigns  who  reigned  in  Sicily,  Ca-  plicatiou  ofthe  mint  to  silver..  The  gen- 
ria,  Cyprus,  Heraclea  and  Pontus.  Afler-  end  gold  coin  is  the  aurtuB,  The  consu- 
wanls  comes  the  series  of  kings  of  Egypt,  lar  coins,  whose  number  is  estimated  at 
Syria,  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Thrace,  200  in  brsss,  and  9000  in  silver,  extend 
Partfaia,  Armenia,  Damascus,  Cappadocia,  not  to  above  100  in  gold,  most  of  which 
Paphkgonia,  Pemmos,  Galatia,  Cilicia,  are  curious.  The  name  of  tmpmoZ  med-^ 
Sparta,  Pasonia,  Epirus,  Illyricuro,  Gaul,  als  is  applied  specifically  to  those  struck 
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■Iker  the  oonclinion  of  die  vopublictti  em  hniofy.  Flilvia  Onnii  and  Ad»  Oteo^  a 
of  Rome  down  to  Um  ftU  of  die  Roman  pbjmcian  at  Aunbarg^  applied  tfaamadfea 
empire.  Gains  Jolkia  Cseaar  was  the  fint  to  the  itudy  of  me  Roman  family  and  im- 
Roman  who  obtained  permisBion  to  put  perial  coina;  and  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that 
faia  figure  upon  medala.  The  triumvirs  the  latter  reairicted  hiraaelf  ao  much  in  hie 
had  each  hia  aet  of  medala  The  medala  inquiriee^  fbr  hia  proceal^  with  reapeet  to 
atruck  afler  tho  death  and  apotheoaia  of  chronoloipcal  amngement,  waa  conftaa- 
Auguatua  bee**  the  title  Dwu8  Augmtus.  edly  good.  Hub.  Qoltz,  the  eon  of  a 
With  Cooatantine  commencea  the  ecriea  painter  of  Wilitzbufg,  is  paiticulariy  wor- 
of  medala  of  the  emperora  of  the  Eaat  or  thy  of  mentioa,  aa  the  first  who  paid 
of  Conatantinc^le.  The  aeriea  of  imperial  much  attention  to  Grecian  coins;  hot 
medala  coodudea  with  thoae  of  Michael  there  ia  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  wrilan 
IX«  The  colonial  medals  had  aometimea  of  that  period,  which  renders  a  great  part 
Greek,  aometimea  even  Punic,  legenda;  of  their  labors  uaeleas.  Qoltz  was  at  once 
but  those  with  Latin  ooly  are  fear  more  a  draughtsman  and  an  engraver,  hot  anf- 
uumeroua  Some  of  these  coins  are  ele-  fered  mmaelf  to  introduce  so  much  of  his 
gant;  but  they  are,  for  the  moat  part,  rude  own  invendon  into  hia  engnvinga  of 
and  unintereating.  ,They  begin  with  Ju-  ooins^  that  they  are  liable  to  auspieion  ia 
liua  and  Antony,  and  occur  only  in  braas.  many  oaaes  where  they  may  have  been 
Moat  of  the  goki  conaukur  coina  are  of  correct  Meanwhile,  the  art  of  imJtating 
^reat  beautv  and  high  value.  The  coins  the  genuine  antique  coina  began  to  bo 
of  the  middle  agea  embrace  the  bradeaUs,  practised.  At  firtt,  without  any  intendon 
&C.,  which,  after  the  diasolution  of  the  of  deceiving,  but  merely  to  ftcihtate  die 
Roman  empire,  were  circulated  in  the  atud^,  the  ekilfU  die-cutters  Caving 
newly-formed  European  statea — ^the  aec-  Belli,  &«.,  at  Padua,  Parma  and  Vicenas, 
ond  ineunalnUa  of  the  forgotten  art  of  made  imitations  of  ancient  coitia ;  but 
coinage.  Numismatics  appears  to  have  these  iinitationa  were  aAerwarda  twiBaed 
been  entirely  unknown,  as  a  science,  to  <off  fbr  genuine,  and  aoon  became  an  niti- 
the  ancients.  It  doea  not  appear  from  any  cle  of  trade,  which  has  oontinued  to  due 
ancient  works,  that  any  value  waa  aet  day. — See  Sestini^iSbprof  aiodermAiajll- 
upon  coins  as  curiosities  by  the  collectors  cofort  di  MedagtU  Qrtehe  onCieAe,  ale. 
of  works  of  art,  in  the  times  of  Augustus  (Florence,  1806^  4to.).— The  great  num- 
and  the  Antoninea,  though  there  were,  at  bers  of  counterfeit  coins  detemd  nftsny, 
that  time,  series  of  coins  of  cities,  some  of  during  the  period  which  now  commenoed, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  axid  attract  from  die  study  of  numismatica ;  at  lenat^  it 
attention  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  leesened  the  taate  for  this  smdy,  alwagra 
and  the  beauty  of  their  execution.  Such  difficult  on  account  of  the  learned  appa* 
are  the  coins  of  Sybaris,  and  the  cities  of^  ratus  necessary;  but  the  reaearchea  into 
Magna  Grtecia,  which,  with  their  inde-  separate  departmenta  of  the  acienoe  be- 
pendenee,  lost  the  right  of  coinage.  This  came  more  extensive,  and  the  works  of 
disregard  is  more  remarkable,  as  gems,  VailIant,Spanheim,J.J.  Gessner,  Pdlnrin, 
which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  were  not  to  mention  numerous  others,  wlio 
in  high  esteem :  but,  in  the  fifteenth,  and  have  applied  immense  stores  of  learning 
particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  fdxteenth,  to  the  illustration  and  explanation  of  nu- 
century,  princes  and  private  individuals,  mismatica,  are  well  worthy  of  attentioii, 
particulany  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  though  they  are  not  to  be  impficitly  tmal- 
rivalled  each  other  in  zeal  fbr  collecting  ed.  The  materiab  had  now  so  much 
these  remains  of  antiquity,  at  first,  princi-  increased,  b]r  the  accumulation  of  newly- 
pally  with  a  view  of  obtaining  portraits  of  discovered  pieces  ( Vasllant  vidted  the  EmI 
the  chief  characters  of  Roman  history,  several  times ;  PeUerin  added  to  the  Fa- 
Learned  treatises  soon  succeeded  these  risian  cabinet  alone  33,000  ancient  coina)^ 
first  collections,  in  which  the  chief  atten-  that  a  critical  aelection  and  arrangemeot 
don  had  been  paid  to  striking  inipresrions.  of  the  genuine  became  doubly  neoessaiy. 
The  eariiest  treatise  upon  numismatica  in  order  to  facilitate  a  general  aurvey  of 
was  published  by  a  Spaniard,  Antonio  them.  Joseph  Eckhel  (o.  v.)  undeitook 
Agostino,  in  1577,  in  his  dialogues,  which  this  taak  with  success,  ana,  by  a  atiict  ce- 
have  been  translated  into  all  languacea.  ographical  and  chronologica]  method,  m- 
Jac  and  Octav.  Strada,  by  works  illus-  traduced  so  much  (nder  into  this  seienee^ 
trated  with  plates,  drew  the  attention  of  that  great  light  was  shed  upon  maor  ob- 
the  ereat  and  the  rich  to  this  subject,  scure  points  of  history  and  archmoiogr. 
Wolfgang  Lazius,  physician  to  Ferdinand  Hia  ayatem  was  first  practically  qypKed  dj 
I,  made  use  of  coins  for  the  illuatiation  of  himself  to  the  amngament  of  the  eahfaMC 
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al  Vienna,  and  afterwards  presented  in  an  Mfheckmdit  (H^lle  and  fieriin,  1811 — 15) 
improved  form  in  bis  great  woiic  JDoc-  ia  a  truly  learned  manual.  The  literature 
Mmi  AVimonanoefenim(  Vienna,  179$^—^  of  numismatica  is  proUfic;  and  there  are 
8  vola,  4to.),  to  which  all  later  researches  several  works  which  will  assist  the  stu- 
can  only  be  conaiderBd  as  additions  or  dent  in  a  general  view  of  the  science,  such 
improvements.  Doraenico  Sestini  follow-  as  Bandxari  BiUiMeca  JVumorta,  sen  An/c* 
ed  this  system  in  his  works  upon  the  nu-  forum  ^dt  Bt  JSTumaria serws^ edLaLA, 
mismatic  HermfB — LeUere  e  DissaiaxUme  Fhbriew  (Hamburg,  1719,  4to.);  Ljpgu^ 
^f^imitmtBHehe  (10  vols.);  Mionnet,  in  his  BtHioiheca  ATumartOf  dc,  (Leipsic,  1801, 2 
Descr.  dea  M6aa3le9  Grtcquts  onHques  (a  vols.);  but  a  work  is  yet  wanting  which 
fifth  supplementaiy  volume  of  which  shall  give  a  full  view  of  the  actual  state 
has  already  appeared).  The  investiea-  of  the  science. — See,  also,  Pinkerton^ 
tions  into  the  mixtures  of  metals,  and  me  Essay  on  Medals  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  London, 
execution  of  the  stamps;  the  fbrm,  size,  1789);  Evelyn's  JVumumo^a  (folio,  1097); 
weight,  value  and.  number  of  the  ancient  and  Addison's  Diaiogues  on  aneieni  Med- 
coins ;  their  genuineness  or  spuriousuess,  ais  (London,  1736). 
become  susceptible  of  more  certainty,  by  Nuncios  ;  the  persons  sent  by  the  pope 
the  accumulation  of  materials  of  compari-  on  foreign  missions  which  concern  eccle- 
son ;  and*  the  understanding  of  the  ^pes  dastical  affairs.  (Sec  L^aU.)  The  Ro- 
«nd  legends  is  also  facilitated  by  similar  man  bishops  had  agents  at  the  court  of 
means.  The  coins  of  the  middle  ages,  the  emperors  from  the  fourth  century,  un- 
which  have  fix>m  time  to  time  been  der  the  name  of  apocrisiarii  and  rtspon- 
brought  to  light,  are  now  sought  for  with  stdes.  It  was  not  till  the  ninth  cenmry, 
zeaL  .  By  pursuing  the  same  method  with  that  the  increasing  power  of  the  pope  oc- 
the  modem  as  with  the  ancient  coins,  ar-  casioned  extraordinary  missions  of  legates 
ranging  them  in  a  strictly  chronoloffical  to  provincial  synods  and  foreign  courts, 
order,  mey  have  been  made  to  shed  fiffht  when  subjects  of  great  importance  were 
upon  subjects  which  manuscripts  had  left  to  be  considered.  In  the  eleventh  centu- 
unexplained.  The  separate  works  upon  ry,NicholnsIIand  Alexander  II  sent  such 
the  coins  of  different  countries,  such  as  representatives  ad  visUandas  provindas^  to 
those  by  Lastonaso  for  Spain,  Zanetti  for  root  out  heresies,  with  unlimited  power — 
Italy,  Le  Blanc  for  France,  L^e  for  a  measure  of  which  Gregory  VII  and  his 
England,  Bicherodt  for  Denmark,  &c.,  successors,  of  course,  eageriy  availed  them- 
Becker  for  Germany,  Voigt  for  Bohemia,  selves.  The  legates  presided  at  the  ey- 
and  others,  af!brd  a  mass  of  materials,  but  nods  which  they  convoked,  and  decided 
are  sometimes  open  to  criticism.  We  in  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  affidrs. 
should  here  also  mention  K.  F.  W.  Erb-  Many  bishops  procured  the  office  of  legate 
stein's  Numismatic  Fragments  relative  to  for  themselves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  en- 
Saxon  History,  together  with  an  Appen-  trance  offorei^  legates  into  their  dioceses; 
<llx  of  the  remarkable  Coins  of  the  Middle  but  neither  this  precaution,  nor  the  open 
Ages  (Dresden,  1827,  in  German) ;  and  resistance  of  the  German  bishops,  could 
Chr.  Jak.  Gotz's  Imperial  German  Coins  prevent  the  inroads  of  papal  power.  Eng- 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  containing  600  coins  land  fiieed  heiself  from  this  intrusion  by 
from  Charlemagne  to  Maximi&n  I,  in  52  having  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  de- 
fithogropliic  plates,  with  descriptions  clared  perpetual  legate  in  the  twelfth  cen* 
(Dresden,  1828).  The  modem  coins  and  tury,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  kinff  of  France, 
medals  are  more  valuable  as  specimens  of  even  dared  to  arrest  a  papal  legate,  in  the 
art  than  as  historical  guides.  They  are,  fourteenth  century.  The  German  bishops 
as  Herder  has  remarked,  a  striking  proof  had  succeeded,  down  to  die  fifteenth  cen- 
of  the  varieties  of  taste.  The  review  of  tury,  in  preventing  the  establishment  of 
the  progress  of  numismatics  is  facilitated  permanent  legates,  and  their  tribunals ; 
by  the  splendid  works  entiUed  Histoires  but,  when  the  reformation  pressed  the  Gcr- 
MiUdUqueSf  such  as  those  of  Louis  XIV,  man  Catholic  churoh  extremely  hard, 
XV,  Napoleon,  &c.  Some  authors  have  the  pope  succeeded  in  introducing  them. 
treiUcd  of  particular  coins — LiHeuthal's  Thus  originated  four  permanent  nuntio' 
Cabinet  of  Dollars  [Thalercabind] ;  Koh-  fairtf,  with  archiepiscopal  privileges,  at  Vi- 
ler^ Cabinet  of  Ducats  {DukaienccAinei) ;  enna,  Colosnc,  Lucerae  and  Brussete ;  and. 
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archbisbops  of  Mayeoce,  Treveai  Cologne  render  it,  for  ereiy  knrer  of  hielioty,  and 

and  Salzbuij^  agreed,  at  the  conj^nn  of  particukripr  ibr  OTeiy  Gennan,  a  pecidiar^ 

Eoia,  to  limit  the  popes  to  the  privileges  ly  interesting  place.    The  ancient  casde, 

which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  cen-  on  a  hiU,  contains  the  public  gaUenr  of 

turies  over   foreign  dioceses.     But  the  racturas,  with  many  paintinRS  on  gtaas. 

elector  of  Bavaria  supported  the  -nuncio  The  city  hall,  275  (German)  feet  long,  is  a 

Zoglio,  and  the  party  of  the  nuncio,  at  iamous  building,  in  which  many  pictures 

Brussels,  who  had  been  at  first  driven  of  Albeit  Diirer  are  still  preserved.    The 

away,  was  victorious  during  the  troubles  Gothic  church  of  ^  Lawrence,  the  beau- 

in  the  Netherianda,  excited  by  the  meas-  .  tifiil  church  of  Sl  Sehaldus,  with  the  ez- 

ures  of  the  emperor  Joseph ;  and,  m  Ger-  quisite  bronze  cenotaph,  the  church  of  8l 

many,  the  bishops  of  Wiirzburg,  Spire,  James,  and  the  resUMred  church  of  St 

Hildesheim  and  Liege,  formed  a  partf  Giles,  the  arsenal,  and  other  buildings,  are 

opposed  to  the   above-mentioned  arch-  ornaments  to  the  ciQr.    The  library  of  the 

bishops.    Joseph  II  could  no  longer  sup-  ci^  is  considerable ;  the  high  school  good, 

port  tne  latter,  on  account  of  the  dissatis-  It  has  a  polytechnic  school,  a  conservatoiT 

faction  of  his  own  subjects,  and,  after  his  of  antiquities  and  Nuremberg  works  of 

death,  in  1790,  the  old  state  of  things  was  arts,  and  an  aeadeniy  of  fine  arts.    Befbce 

restored,  and  the  power  of  the  pope  be-  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  round  the 

came  firmer  than  before,  until  the  French  cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  Nu- 

revolution  changed  the  fiice  of  Europe,  rembeig  was  one  of  the  greatest  commer- 

At  present,  the  nuncios  at  Munich  and  dal  places  in  the  worid,  as  it  was  the  great 

Vienna  can  do  nothing  without  the  con-  mart  of  the  produce  of  the  East,  coming 

sent  of  the  courts,  and^  in  Austria,  every  finom  Italy,  and  going  to  the  North.    But 

cler^man  is  prohibited  firom  transacting  the  change  in  the  conunercial  worid,  tiie 

business  with  the  pope  through  his  nuiv-  devastaticxis  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and 

cio.    The  nuncio  in  Lucerne,  restored  in  the  antiquated  institutions  of  the  city,  put 

1803,  ergoys  the  greatest  remains  of  a  a  stop  to  her  prosperity.    Yet  the  menu* 

power  incompatible  with  the  advance-  factures  of  the  place  are  still  very  consid- 

ment  of  civilization.    (See  bUemunUus.)  erable:  it  manufacoires  Inrass,  steel  and 

NuNiA ;   a  village   of  Irak  Arabi,  on  iron  wire  and  wares»  looking-glasses,  mu- 

the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  sical  instruments,  mape^  engravings,  &c. 

Mosul ;  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  The  toys  made  here  so  to  aU  parts  of  the 

ancient  Nineveh.    Here  are  mounds  aim-  virorld,  as  the  firucal' nabits  and  great  in- 

ilar  to  those  of  Babylon.    The  first  is  dustry  of  the  inhabitants,  assisted  even  by 

about  a  mile  firom  Mosul,  and  is  neariv  a  young  children,  enable   them  to  make 

mile  in  circuit    The  second,  considerably  them  very  cheap.     The  income  of  this 

higher,  but  lees  extensive,  is  crowned  by  a  once  imperial  city  is  valued  at  800,000 

building  with  a  cupola,  and  is  said  to  be  florins.    She  possessed  a  territory  of  about 

the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  and  is  vis-  490  square  mues,  with  40,000  inhabitants, 

ited  by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Information  respecting  her  former  history 

Similar  mounds  may  oe  traced  father  up  And  works  of  art  is  to  be  found  in  me 

for  several  miles.  Mb-nbargisches  Taschenbwh  (d  vols.,  1831 

Nuns.    (See  Maruutene».)  and  18SK),  of  which  Der  SanunUr  Jpr 

Nuovo  (Italian  for  new)  appears  in  ma-  KunH  und  Maihum  (1824  et  seq.,  with 

By  aeognphical  names.  engravings)  is  a  continuation.    The  soci- 

NuREHBERO,  formerly  a  fi:ee  Imperial  ety  of  artists  and  firiends  of  the  arts  are 

city  of  Germany,  famous,  in  the  middle  publishing  a  work  called  DU  Mtmhergar 

ages,  for  its  extensive  commerce,  situated  K&nsUer,  resckUdert  naeh  ihrtm  LAen  und 

in  the  ancient  circle  of  Franconia,  was  l^ftrfcen.— 9^uremberg  gingerbread  is  fii- 

given  to  Bavaria  by  the  act  of  the  German  mous  among  the  boys  and  giris  of  Ger- 

confederacy,   and   taken    possession    of  many. 

Sept  15,  1806.    It  had,  m  1832,  31,660  NuTATioif  (flx>m  tiie  Latin  mifalio)  of 

inhabitantB  within  the  walls :  the  suburbs  the  axis  of  the  earth.    In  the  article  JfV«- 

contain  S770.    The  small  river  Pegnitz  eetsion  of  tht  Equdnoxa^  the  reasons  are 

divides  the  city  into  two  parts;  Ion.  11®  4^  given  why  the  axis  of  the  globe  under- 

aS^'E.;  \BJL^7ff  55t'  ^,  The  inhabitants  goes  annually  a  change  of  ^tion  of 

are  mostiy  Lutherans.    Like  Pisa  (though  about  50^',  on  account  of  the  irregularity 

not  to  the  same  degree!  Nuremoei^g  is  in  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 

distinguished  for  traces  of  aces  long  ffone  occamoned  by  the  spheroidal  form  of  tiie 

by — monuments,  churches,  houses,  vradch  earth.    Of  these  5(r'j  30^',  on  an  average, 

leqoind  the  beholder  of  ancient  times,  and  are  refertible  to  the  attrsetion  of  the  moon. 
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But  die  cannot  produee  this  efiect  regu-  tip.  The  aexes  are  aimilar,  and  the  roung 
]ai^,  on  account  of  her  own  change  of  difier  but  little  from  the  adults.  These 
piontion  ;  and  there  result  from  these  birds  are  found  in  all  cold  and  temperate 
changes  not  only  inequalities  in  the  climates.  They  are  generally  solitary,  live 
quantity  oftheprecesBiOn  of  the  equinoxes,  in  woods,  climbing  the  trunks  and 
bat  also  a  small  motion  or  nutation  in  the  branches  of  trees  in  pursuit  of  insects, 
axis  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  which  are  their  principal  food,  though, 
equator,  in  consequence  or  which  the  when  these  are  scarce,  thev  will  eat  nuts 
stam  appear  sometimes  to  approach  the  and  fruit  It  is  from  their  ability  in 
equator,  at  other  times  to  recede  from  it,  cracking  nuts  tliat  they  have  obtained 
▼aiying  from  their  mean  place  about  9i  their  rarious  common  names. — ^There  are 
Seeon£.  This  apparent  chance  in  the  three  species  indi^nous  to  the  U.  States, 
declination  of  the  stars  was  first  oiscovered  the  S,  CaroUnenm,  S.  CanaiUnns  and  S, 
by  observation  by  Bradley,  and  the  physi-  pusiUa;  for  a  detailed  account  of  which 
cal  causes  of  it  were  explained  by  D'Alem-  see  Wilson's  American  OmUhology^  i,  p. 
bert  and  others.  It  is  obvious  that  a  40,  and  ii,  p.  105. 
change  in  the  position  of  the  moon  to-  Nutmeg.  The  use  of  this  firuit  for  cu- 
wards  the  earth  must  produce  a  chance  linary  purposes  is  well  Imown,  and  is  now 
in  the  attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  eveiy  where  fiuniliar  throughout  the  civ- 
iphenndal  part  of  the  earth.  Now,  this  ilized  worM.  With  the  £ast  Indians  it  is, 
position  is  a£focted  considerably  by  the  besides,  employed  as  a  masticatory.  It 
change  in  the  situation  of  the  moon's  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
nodes,  which  are  subjected  to  an  annual  very  anciently  known,  at  least  among  £u- 
motion  of  about  18^,  completing  a  revolu-  ropeans  ;  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
tion  round  the  heavens  in  about  eighteen  have  left  no  account  of  it,  and  it  is  first 
or  nineteen  vears.  In  consequence  of  mentioned  by  the  eariy  Arabian  writers. — 
this,  the  position  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  The  tree  (the  imfrMea  moachaia  of  bota- 
equator  can  vaiy  10^,  and  the  change  in  nists)  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  sphe-  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
roidal  part  of  the  earth,  arising  fi!om  this  foliage.  It  attains  the  height  of  about 
change  of  inclination,  produces  the  nuta-  thirty  feet,  and  the  branches  are  dicraosed 
tk>n  of  9!|  seconds,  the  period  of  which  is  four  or  five  together,  almost  in  wnoris, 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  The  fbrming  a  rounded  and  veiy  dense  sum-* 
precession  and  nutation  alter  the  right  mit.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petio)ate, 
iscenflBons,  declinations  and  longitudes  smooth,  oval-lanceolate,  of  a  fine  green 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  latitudes  color  above,  and  paler  beneath.  The 
remain  nncbanffed.  D'Alembert  (in  his  flowers  are  dioeciou^  small,  yeUowish,  and 
BukerdiieB  twr  la  Pricesnon  dea  Amd-  inconspicuous.  The  fiuit  is  a  drupe,  about 
WKCBf  H  9wr  la  MttaHon  (Paris,  1749,  as  laige  as  a  peach,  smooth  externally,  and 
4ta)  and  Laplace  (Mkamque  CeUde)  yellow  when  it  arrives  at  maturity:  the 
have  succeeded,  b^  analvsis,  in  re-  outer  envelope  is  fleshy,  and  opens  at  the 
ducing  ail  these  intricate  phenomena  to  summit  into  two  valves,  disclosing  the 
the  law  of  graviQr  with  the  most  complete  scarlet  mace,  which  forms  the  second  en- 
success,  and  the  coirections,  calculated  veJope:  the  mace  is  a  fleshy,  fibrous  mem- 
thereupon,  and  contained  in  the  astro-  brane,  having  a  reticulated  appearance, 
nomical  tables,  agree  most  perfectly  with  which  turns  yellow  with  a^,  and  becomes 
observations.  brittle  when  diy:  the  thurd  envelope  is 

Nxtt-Oaixs.    (See  Gotf,  GaS  J^,  and  thin,  hard,  and  blackisb-^brown :  the  nut, 

GoOie  Acid,)  or,  more  properiy,  kernel,  consists  of  a 

Nuthatch  (sitta,  Lin.);  a  genus  of  votv  firm,  whitCj  oily  substance,  penetrated 

birds  somewhat  allied  in  dieir  habits  to  with  namerous  ureffular  branching  veins, 

die  woodpeckers.    They  are  distinguish-  The  tree  constant^  bears  flowers  imd 

ed  as  follows:  Bill  moderate,  very  bard,  fi^uits  of  all  ages,  and  its  leaves  fidl  so  m- 

conic-sabulate,  subrounded,  a  little  com-  sensibly  that  the  loss  is  not  perceived, 

pressed,  straight,  edces  sharp,  mandibles  About  nine  months  are  required  to  bring 

equflJ,  lower  usually  having  a  small  angle ;  the  fruit  to  ooaturity.    Mace  is  very  com- 

nostrils  basal,  oibix^ular,  open,  half  closed  monly  employed  as  a  culinary  spice,  and 

by  a  noembrane,  and  covered  by  bristly  resembles  the  nutmeg  in  taste  and  odor, 

foathers;  tongue  short,  cartilaginocia,  bony,  but  is  more  pungent  and  bitterl — ^For  a 

and  jagged  at  tip ;  feet  robust,  hind-toe  long  time,  the  Dutch  had  the  monopoly 

elongated ;  wmgs  moderate ;  tail  rather  of  me  commerce  in  nutmegs ;  but,  about 

riMnt,  having  twelve  foathers,  rounded  at  the  year  1770,  it  was  introduced  into  the 
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Isle  oi  France,  and  thence  passed  into  Ntmphs  ;  youthful  demi-goddeana  of 

Surinam,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  the  Greeks.    Begotten  by  Oceanus,  or  by 

of  tropical  America.  Jupiter  and  others,  ^n£h  his  daughteis 

Nutrition.    (See  C%me,  and  Dusptp'  (Oceanides),  they  preserve  and  nourish 

na ;   also  Miment,  placed,  by  mistake,  the  woods,  rivets,  springs  and  mountains, 

after  M-SouU^  vol.  i»  p.  177.)  They  are  therefore  diadnguiahed  aocord- 

Nux  Vomica  (strychnoa  nux-^ondca) ;  ing  to  their  offices,  as  Leimoniadee^  for 

an  East  Indian  tree  of  moderate  size,  be*  example,  nympha  of  the  meadows ;  Diy- 

longing  to  the  natural  family  apoeintd^  ades,   or   Hamadryades,    wood'*nyraphs; 

All  parts  of  the  plant  are  bitter,  but  not  Oreadea,orOie8tiades^mountain-uynopbs: 

milky.    The  leaves  are  opposite  and  en*  these,  dressed  hgfatly,  as  huntreaaes^  were 

tire;  the  corolla  monopetalous  and  tubu-  •  the  companions  of  Diana:  there  were  also 

lar,  surrounding  five  stamens  and  a  single  Naiades,  who  presided  over/ountains,  Po- 

style.     The  fruit  is  globular,  about  as  taroides,overrivers,Limniade8»overlakois 

large  as  an  orange,  and  contains  several  Nereides,  over  seas,  NapflSfB,  over  vales, 

seeds.    These  se^s  are  circular,  flat,  with  &c.    They  were  also  named  from  the 

a  prominence  in  the  middle  on  both  sides,  placea  where  they  dwelt — ^Dodoniaui  Go- 

of  a  gray  color,  and  covered  with  a  woolly  ijcian,  Nysnon,  Dictasan,  Nysiadea,  &C., 

subsuuice,  but,  internally,  hard  and  homy,  for  example.    They  are  all  females,  hold- 

They  have  been  long  known  in  commerce  ing  a  middle  station  between  goda  and 

under  the  name  of  vomic  mutSy  and  it  has  mortals,   and,  without   being   immortaJ, 

beoQ  pretended  that  they  may  be  taken  they  yet  live  longer  than  is  permitted  to 

by  men  with  impunity,  although  an  ex*  man.    The  crow,  says  Hesiod,  lives  nine 

ceedingly  violent  poison  to  other  animals,  times  longer  than  &man,  the  stag  four  times 

Elxperienoe  has  not  borne  out  this  asser-  longer  than  ,the  crow,  the  raven  three 

tiou,  and  it  is  now  generally  rejected  fram  times  longer  than  the  stag,  the  phcenix 

the  materia  medica  as  a  deleterious  drug,  nine  times  longer  than  the  raven,  and  the 

The  seeds  are,  however,  employed  in  the  nymphs  nine  times  longer  than  the  last, 

distillation  of  ardent  spirits  in  many  places,  At  their  death,  the  substisnce  which  they 

and  are  freauently  used  for  poisoning  nox-  have  supplied  with  nouridiing  moisture 

ious  animals.  perishes  also.    This  first  notion  of  noor- 

Nt  ^Danish  and  Swedish  for  new)  ap-  ishment,  which  is  supposed  in  the  very 

pears  m  many  geographical  names,  as  idea  of  a  nymph,  seems  to  have  given /ar- 

Mdand  (Newland).  igin  to  the  second  representation  of  thein 

Nt^vre;  a  department  of  France.  (See  as  nurses  of  young  children  intrusted  to 

Dmartmeni,)  their  care.    Thus  they  are  said  to  have 

Ntl-ohau,   in   zoology ;     an    animal  educated  Bacchus,  iCneas,  and  even  Ju- 

breught  fh>m  the  East  ludies,  and  de-  piter.     Their  occupations  and  diversions 

scribed  for  the  first  time  by  doctor  Hunter,  are  hunting,  dancing,  and  female  laboia, 

In  size  it  seems  to  be  a  mean  between  to  perform  which  they  sometimes  assem- 

black  cattle  and  deer,  and  in  its  form  there  ble  in  grottoes.    Like  other  spirits  of  tlie 

is  a  mixture  of  resemblance  to  both.    Its  elements,  they  possess  the  power  of  divi- 

bbdy,  horns  and  tail  are  not  unlike  those  nation.    The  fountains  of  certain  Naiades, 

of  a  bull,  and  the  head,  neck  and  legs  are  moreover,  (loasesB  the  gift  of  inspiration, 

very  hke  those  of  a  deer.    The  cou>r,  in  The  poets  and  artists  of  antiquity  represent 

general,  is  ash  or  gray.    The  height  of  them  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  clothed  in 

the  back  is  about  four  feet,  and  the  trunk,  light  garments,  sometimes  in    com|Nuiy 

from  the  root  of  the  neck  to  the  pendulous  with  Diana,  and  sometimes  dancinff  witli 

tail,  is  about  the  same  length :  the  horns  Venus  an4  the  fauns.    The  nymphs  of 

are  seven  inches  long,  and  of  a  triangular  the  water  are  often  represented  merely' 

shape.    It  eats  oats,  is  fond  of  grass  and  with  an  urn  or  pitcher.    From  the  great 

hay,  and  still  more  so  of  wheat  bread.    It  consequence  which  nymphs  possess  as 

is  vicious  and  fierce  in  the  rutting  season,  local  goddesses,  frequent   sacrifices  are 

but  at  other  times  tame  and  gentle.    The  ofifered  to  them.    Oil,  milk,  sheep,  lambs, 

female  differa  much  from  the  male,  is  goats,  wine  and  flowers,  were  sacrificed 

shorter  and  smaller,  resembles  the  deer,  to  them.    The  nymf^uea  (splendid  houses 
and  has  no  horns.    The  young  nyl-ghau '  near  baths)  were  also  sacred  to  them, 

islikeaftiwn.  NystIot,  Peace  op,  Sept.  10,  1721, 

Ntmph,   in  natural  histoiy  ;    another  (See  Mtrihan  fVar.) 
name  for  the  pupa  chrysali$y  or  aurelia ; 
the  second  state  of  an  insect  passing  into 
its  perfect  form. 
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O ;  the  fourth  vowel  and  the  fifthteenth  which  are  sung  in  the  Catholic  church 

letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  pronounced  nine  days  before  Cbrietmas. — O,  with  an 

by  pointing  the  lips  and  forminff  an  open-  apostrophe  after  it,  signifies  Mm,  in  Irish 

inff  resembling  the  letter  itself:  the  (so  proper   names;  as,'   (yOmnd   (the   mm 

eaUed)  cjpen  o  is  pronounced  with  less  of    Connel\    like   the   prefix   Mac — ^In 

p<Mntea  hps.    In  proportion  as  the  lips  are  French  geography,   O  stapds  for  oueH^ 

more  opened,  the  sound  passes  over  into  that  is,  west ;  in  German,  for  oH,  that  is, 

that  of  a  (pronounced  as  in  ftdher).    In  ecut — ^In  masonry,  it  is  used  for  Orient. — 

proportion  as  they  are  less  pointed,  yet  re-  As  a  numeral,  it  sisnified  70,  with  the 

mam  projected,  the  sound  passes  over  into  Greeks ;  and,  in  middle  Latin,  it  signified 

that  of  u;  a  consequence  of  which  is,  that  II ;  widi  a  dash  over  it,  11,000,  according 

o,  in  various  dialectE^  passes  over  into  a  to  die  verse, 

S5?  S  *^J^^  *  ^P~^"P^  "^  ™  T*^  Onw^^erumgestaipUmmeextatumUcimui, 
The  Enghsh  lanffuace  designates  not  less 

than  four  sounds  by  me  character  o,  exem-  O,  in  several  words  of  the  Northern  Ian- 
plified  in  the  words  no^  tnovej  noTy  noity  guages,  has  the  fi>rce  of  the  Greek  a  {pri- 
whilst  there  exist,  on  the  other  hand,  other  vafioe),  having  originated  from  the  neca- 
ways  of  denoting  some  of  these  sounds,  as  tive  pliable  tm,  as  otraren  (in  Swediw),' 
on,  eau.  The  French  indicate  the  sound  o  fidthless ;  amaMig,  tasteless. — O,  in  Hun- 
(pronounced  as  in  no),  by  various  signs,  garian,  dgnifies  M,  which  is  added  to 
In  German,  there  is  only  a  long  and  a  many  geographical  names,  in  contradis- 
short  o,  and  no  way  of  desiffnatinff  these  tinction  to  m  (new). 
sounds,  but  by  the  letter  itsefi*;  in  Italian,  Oak  IguarauX  Among  the  most  use- 
an  open  and  a  close  o.  The  case  is  very  ful  of  tne  productions  of  temperate  cli- 
simiiar  with  the  other  languages  of  west-  mates  are  the  different  species  of  oak, 
em  Europe.  The  Greeks,  it  is  well  truly  the  pride  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
known,  had  two  dififerent  siffns  for  the  to  which  part  of  the  globe  they  are  almost 
long  and  the  short  o,  the  o  (omicnm,  or  exclusively  confined,  with  the  exception 
short  o)  and  «  (om^<i,  the  long  o  ,*  see  of  a  few  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Omegay  In  the  ardde  A,  it  was  said  that  equatorial  regions.  They  are  shrubs,  or 
a  (as  in  fdSkar)  was  used  more  than  any  trees,  many  of  them  of  the  laigest  size. 
other  letter  to  express  various  and  even  More  than  eighw  species  are  known,  of 
opponte  emotions.  The  use  of  o  is  next  which  one  half^  inhabit  North  America, 
in  firequency  to  that  of  lot:  it  is  used  par-  either  inithin  the  territoir  of  the  U.  States 
ticulany  to  express  admiration,  warning,  or  on  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  This 
pity,  imploring ;  and,  in  general,  as  intro-  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  family  amea- 
ductory  to  language  expressive  of  great  tocecB.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple, 
emotion.  In  aU  languages,  the  inteijec-  either  entire,  or,  more  commonly,  incised, 
tion  O  is  to  be  found ;  in  Greek,  6,  X^\  or  lobed.  The  flowers  are  monscious, 
in  Latin,  O  o)L  01  and  oA/  are  the  inconspicuous,  and  the  sterile  ones  are  dis- 
common forms  in  modem  lanffuaces.  The  posed  in  loose  amenta.  The  firuit  con- 
Romans  chance  the  Greek  syllable  o»  into  sists  of  an  ovoid  nut,  included  at  base  by 
ti#;  and  the  Italianfl^  again,  made  of  ti#  the  cup^shaped,  persistent  involucrum. 
and  tim,  o  (see  the  article  M) ;  iomif,  Amonc  our  own  species,  we  shall  treat  of 
for  instance,  they  made  "bono:  the  same  only  the  more  remarkable.  The  white 
chance  often  takes  place  in  Spanish. —  oak  (Q.  ol&a)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
O  inlnscriptions  signifies  op<tmi»;  as,  £,  of  our  forest  trees.  It  attains  the  height 
•r  D.  O.  M^  Jovi,  or  Jko  OpUmo  Maximo,  of  seventy  or  ei^ty  feet,  with  a  trunk  ax 
the  firequent  inscription  on  temples;  O.P.,  or  seven  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
optimo  princwL  O  also  is,  on  many  natifid,  with  a  few  rounded,  obtuse  and 
coins,  the  ininal  of  places  and  per8ons.-<-  mostly  entire  lobes.  It  is  widely,  butveir 
0  is  the  name  given  to  the  nine  anthems,  unequally,  distributed  throughout  the  U. 
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StatsB,  from  about  latitude  forty-six  de-  wriffht,  whose  trade  is  canted  to  ffiest 
grees  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Adantic  to  perrecdon  at  Philadelphia,  whence  uiese 
some  distance  beyond  the  Mississippi  fiv-  manufactures  are  largely  exported.  Ex- 
er,  extending  somewhat  farther  northward  cept  in  Maine,  it  is  always  chosen  for  the 
in  these  western  regions.  It  seems  to  be  circular  back  of  Windsor  chairs  ;  and, 
best  adapted  to  a  moderately  fertile  soil,  when  divided  into  thin  strips,  is  fonned 
and  is  rare  in  very  rich  lands,  such  as  the  into  lai^  baskets,  which  are  used  in  bar- 
Genessee  country  and  almost  the  whole  vesting.  It  is,  besides,  employed  for  the 
basin  of  tlm  Ohio,  and  also  in  the  flat,  hoops  of  sieves,  for  coach- whip  handles, 
sandy  district  of  tlfe  Southern  States,  where  &c..&c.  The  bark  is  considered  by  ma- 
it  is  only  found  on  the  mcLr^n  of  the  ny  tanners  the  best  for  preparing  leather 
Iswamps.  It  is  most  alHmdant  m  Virginia  for  saddles,  and  similar  purposes ;  but  it  is 
and  the  Middle  States,  and  pardcularTy  in  little  used,  because  the  cellular  interment 
the  south-western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  which  contains  the  tannin  is  much  tlun- 
upon  the  Monongabeta  and  its  branches ;  ner,  on  the  trunk  and  large  limbs,  than  in 
here  it  sometimes  composes  nine  tenths  other  species  of  oak.  White  oak  tim- 
of  the  forest  West  of  the  Mississippi,  her  is  exported,  in  immense  quantities, 
forests  are  so  rare  that  the  quantity  of  from  the  ports  of  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
white  oak  can  no  where  be  an  object  of  die  Stsites ;  and  that  sent  to  England  from 
much  importance.  Hence  this  tree  is  too  Quebec  is  procured  chiefly  on  me  borders 
rare,  in  three  fourths  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  lake  Cbamplain,  in  the  states  of  New 
of  the  U.  States,  to  supply  even  the  local  York  and  Vermont. — ^The  post  oak  .  ( Q. 
demand.  Among  the  great  variety  of  stdlata)  may  be  distinguished  bvthe  form 
uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applied,  the  of  the  leaves,  which  have  their  lobes 
most  important  is  ship-building.  In  the  much  more  dilated  than  those  of  the  white 
Middle  and  Northern  States,  Maine  except-  oak.  It  is  also  a  much  smaller  tree,  not 
ed,  it  is  almost  exclusively  employed  lor  attaining  a  greater  heigiit  than  fbrty  or 
tiie  keel,  and  always  for  the  lower  frame  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  about  a  foot  in  di- 
and  ades ;  it  is  also  preferred  for  knees,  ameter.  The  wood  is  finer  ^ined, 
when  proper  pieces  can  be  procured,  and  stronger  and  more  durable,  and  is  used 
at  Boston  is  used  for  tree-nails.  In  the  with  advantage  by  wheelwrights  and 
smaller  ports  south  of  the  Hudson,  the  up-  coopers.  In  snip-buildinff,  it  is  used  prin- 
per  part  of  the  frame  is  also  of  white  oak,  cipaliy  for  knees,  and  is  admitted  into  the 
hut  these  vessels  are  less  esteemed.  The  lower  part  of  (he  frame,  but  it  rarely  fur- 
European  oak  is  tougher  and  more  lasting ;  nishes  side-planks  of  sufficient  length, 
but  if  the  American  vessels  are  not  so  du-  The  preference  given  to  the  staves  from 
rable  as  the  European,  it  is  more  owing  to  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  is  due,  in  a  great 
the  timber  not  being  thoroughly  seasoned  measure,  to  their  being  made  of  this  oak. 
than  to  any  other  cause.  In  Europe,  it  is  It  abounds  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts 
usual,  after  stripping  tlie  oak  of  its  bark,  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  eastern 
to  leave  it  standing  for  three  or  four  years  parts  of  Mar}iand  and  Virginia,  wherever 
before  it  is  cut  for  use.  This  and  the  fol-  the  soil  is  sandy  and  barren.  It  is  rare  in 
lowing  are  tlie  only  species  of  our  oaks  the  Western,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
which  furnish  staves  for  casks  suitable  for  Southern  States. — The  Q.  macrocarpa  is  a 
containing  spirituous  hquors.  The  do-  western  species,  remarkable  for  the  lai^ 
mestic  consumption  of  these  staves  is  im-  size  of  the  leaves  and '  acorns.  It  is  a 
mense,  and  they  are  exported,  in  vast  beautifid  tree,  but  the  wood  is  of  little 
quantities,  to  Great  Britain,  Madeira,  Ten-  value. — ^The  ovcrcup  oak  ( Q.  lyrata)  isex- 
erifle  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  south  clusively  confined  to  the  wet  swamps  of 
of  Europe,  the  European  oak  is  preferred  the  more  soutliero  states.  It  is  readily 
for  this  purpose ;  but  the  cheaper  rate  at  known  by  the  acorns,  which  are  neariy 
which  ours  can  be  procured  eives  us  the  covered  by  the  cups.  It  is  found  only  in 
supply  of  the  islands.  At  Philadelphia,  the  great  swamps,  which  are  frequently 
and  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Middle  inundated  bv  the  rising  of  the  waters,  in 
States,  the  firame  of  all  well-built  houses,  more  humid  situations  than  any  other  of 
whether  of  wood  or  brick,  is  of  white  our  oaks,  where  it  attains  a  majestic  size, 
oak  $  and  it  is  much  used  in  the  construe-  The  timber  is  highly  esteemed. — ^The 
don  of  mills  and  dams,  particularly  fbr  chestnut  white  oak  ( Q.  prinus),  so  called 
such  parts  as  are  exposed  to  be  alternately  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
wet  and  dry.  Some  wooden  bridges  in  toothed  somewhat  like  those  of  the  chest- 
the  Northern  Statesrest  on  white  oak  piles,  nut,  though  more  abundant  in  the  South- 
It  is  extensively  employed  by  the  wheel*  em  States,  is  found  as  fiir  north  as  latitude 
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41°.  It  18  a  large  tree,  and  the  wood,  of  the  best  maleriab  in  £uiope.  fierides 
which  is  of  medium  quality,  is  frequently  being  employed  in  ship-Duilding,  at 
employed  by  wheelwrights,  and  for  other  Charieston  and  Savannah,  the  wood  is 
meclianical  purposes  requiring  streng|th  used  for  the  naves  and  felloes  of  heavy 
and  durability.  At  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  wheels,  for  which  purposes  it  is  fiir  supe- 
it  is  esteemed  the  best  fuel.  The  cups  nor  to  the  white  oak,  as  well  as  for  screws 
which  receive  the  acorns  are  shallow. —  and  the  cogs  of  mill-wheels.  The  bark 
The  rock-chestnut  oak  (Q.  motUana)  re-  is  excellent  for  tannine^  but  is  only  acci- 
sembles  the  preceding  in  the  form  or  the  dentally  employed.  The  live  oak  first 
leaves,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  turbi-  makes  its  appearance  about  Norfolk,  in 
nated  and  deep  cups.  It  forms  an  ex-  latitude  37°,  and  extends  southward  un- 
ceedingly  beautiful  tree,  remarkable  for  interruptedly  along  the  whole  Adantie 
the  symmetry  of  its  form  and  the  beauty  coast,  and  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
of  its  foliaffe.  It  sometimes  attauis  lb  the  ico,  as  far  as  the  Sabine  river,  beyond  the 
height  of  sixty  feet,  with  a  trunk  three  mouths  ofthe  Mississippi,  thus  appearing  to 
.feet  in  diameter.  Elevated,  stony  ground,  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  territoiy  of 
or  steep  rocks,  seem  to  be  best  adapt-  the  U.  States.  At  the  first  view  of'^this 
«d  to  its  growth,  and  it  is  only  found  in  unlnioken  fix>nt  of  1600  miles  on  the 
such  situations ;  hence  this  tree  is  exclu-  ocean,  one  is  tempted  to  deride  any  idea 
sively  confined  to  the  mountainous  region,  of  its  speedy  exhaustion ;  but  when  we 
fi»t  making  its  appearance  in  Vermont,  reflect  that  the  live  oak  is  essentially  a 
and  continumg  through  the  north-eastern  maritime  tree,  and  is  never  found  more 
partsof  New  York,  and  along  the  Alle-  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  fiK>m  the 
ghanies,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vurginia,  shore ;  that  this  narrow  strip  of  coast  is 
where  it  constitutes  nine  tenths  of  the  en-  accessible  to  sea-vessels  at  eveiy  point; 
tire  growth  on  some  of  these  mountains,  that  immense  quantities  have  been  ez- 
The  soil,  however,  in  these  parts,  is  thinly  ported  ;  and  that  the  sea-islands  which 
disseminated.  As  it  is  not  uncommon  on.  chiefly  abounded  with  it  have  been  dear- 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  timber  fi:e-  ed  to  a  great  extent,  on  account  of  their 
queotly  makes  its  appearance  in  the  New  producing  cotton  of  a  superior  quality  (a 
York  market,  where  it  is  esteemed  next  to  circumstance  which,  more  than  any  other, 
the  white  oak  in  tfie  construction  of  ves-  has  contributed  to  its  destruction) ;  when, 
•ek,  and  is  employed  in  the  lower  part  of  in  fine,  we  look  backwards  on  the  im- 
the  frame,  as  well  as  for  knees  and  ribs,  mense  developement  of  our  commerce 
As  fuel,  it  bears  the  highest  price,  after  the  and  navigation,  which  in  twen^  vean 
hickories,^ — ^Tbe  swamp  white  oak  (Q.  hi-  arose  to  hardly  the  second  rank,  and  ex- 
€olor)  has  the  same  form  of  the  leaves  as  cited  the  jealousy  of  all  Europe, — theoon- 
the  preceding,  but  their  inferior  surfece  is  elusion  is  unavoidable,  that  the  U.  States 
whitish  and  downy.  This  diameter  is  have  to  learn  a  severe  lesson  on  the  man- 
more  striking  in  the  dried  leaves.  The  agement  of  their  foresta  After  having 
tree  is  thinly  disseminated  through  the  been  repeatedly  urged  on  the  goveniment, 
U.  States,  commencing  at  about  latitude  the  subject  has,  at  last,  received  some  at- 
45P,  but  is  not  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  tention.  Small  vessels  have  been  de- 
the  Southern  Suites.  It  reaches  the  height  spatched  to  cruise,  in  order  to  prevent 
of  seventy  feet,  and  the  timber  spUts  easi-  depredadon  on  the  public  lands,  and  cars 
ly,  and  is  highly  esteemed,  though  it  is  too  has  been  taken,  in  many  instances,  to  plant 
rare  to  be  extensively  employed.  Mi-  the  acorns.  These  measures  have  been 
chaux  even  believes  that  it  will  be  feui^d  resorted  to,  more  particularly,  for  the  pur- 
superior  to  the  white  oak,  on  more  accu-  pose  of  keeping  up  a  supply  for  the  navy, 
rate  experiments. — ^The  live  oak  ( Q.  otrenf )  and  cannot  materially  retard  its  extinction, 
J0  a  tree  ofthe  very  first  importance  to  the  which  is  confidently  anticipated,  at  least 
U.  States.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  co-  so  far  as  utility  is  concerned.  Already  it 
riaceous  and  entire.  As  it  does  not  usu-  has  become  scarce  on  the  Atlantic,  for 
ally  attain  greater  height  than  forty  or  more  than  half  its  entire  range ;  and  the 
ferty-five  feet,  with  a  trunk  one  or  two  in  western  shores  of  Florida  are  now  resoit- 
diameter,  it  does  not  afiford  lai^e  timber ;  ed  to  for  supplies,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
but  the  wide  and  branching  summit  fur-  the  price  has  very  rapidly  advanced. — 
nishes  a  great  number  of  knees.  The  ves-  The  willow  oak  ( Q.  pheUosyao  called  from 
sals  built  in  the  Middle  States,  with  the  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which  are  narrow, 
upner  frame  of  red  cedar  and  live  oak,  lanceolate  and  entire,  appears  to  be  confio- 
ana  the  lower  timbers  of  white  oak,  are^  ed  to  the  Atlantic  section  of  the  U.  Statei 
^miWf^  to  be  as  durable  as  those  made  south  of  the  Hudson.     It  grows  to  th« 
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3»  OAK. 

hei^t  of  fifty  or  dzty  fiwty  but  the  wood    in  the  Ifiddle  States,  and  on  the  nuran- 
10    raddiahf    coane-gnined,  and    little    tains  ofCaroUna  and  Geonna,  but  is  firaiid 
esteemed.    Tbe  staves  wfoksh  itftimisbes  as  fiu*  north  as  latitude  4SP.    The  letves 
are  cbased  as  red  oak  staves^  being  fit  only  are  deeply  laciniated,  and,  on  the  fint 
to  contain  fiour/  molasses,  salteif  provis-  finets,  change  to  a  bright  red  color.    It  is 
ions,  and  dry  wares. — ^Ilie  bamns,  or  a  large  tree,  but  the  wood  is  principoUjr 
Black  Jack  oak  IQ.  nigra),  is  remarkable  used  forstaves.    The  baric  is  veiy  thick, 
lor  the  ^pe  of  me  leaves,  which  are  nar-  and  is  employed  in  tanning. — ^The  red 
row  at  the  rase  and  dilated  at  the  summit,  oak  ( Q.  n£ra)  is  easily  knovm  bv  its  hrge 
finequendy  resembling  the   outline  of  a  shallow  cups.    It  is  a  more  northern  spe- 
pear.    It  grows  in  a  barren  soil,  together  cies  than  any  of  those  above  mentimiedl, 
with  the  post  oak  above  mentioneo^  and  being  most  common  in  Canada  and  the 
abounds  chiefly  in  the  same  districts,  viz.  northern  parts  of  the  U.  States.    It  is, 
southern  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  east-  however,  not  unfi«quent  in  the  Bfiddle 
em  Maryland  and  Vinonia.    It  is  a  small  States^  and  throughout  the  vrhole  nnge 
tree,  but  affords  ezoeUent  fiiel,  which  is  of  the  Allegfaanies.    It  nows  to  a  large* 
sold  at  Philadelphia   at  litde  lees  than  size,  and  the  wood  is  simuar  to  that  of  the 
hickory. — ^The  Spaiush  pak  ( O.fakaia)  is  Spanish,  black  and  scarlet  oaks,  but,  if  any 
a  large  tree,  inhabiting,  generafly,  all  those  thin(f,  inferior.    Tbe  bark  is  employed  in 
parts  of  the  Union  wmcn  are  south  of  the  tannmg,  and  the  wood  chiefly  for  staves.-— 
mrty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  but  most  Among  the  more  interesting  of  the  exotic 
abundant  m  the   Atlantic   states.     The  oaks  is  the  coik  oak  (Q.  «ti6er),  which 
leaves  are  deeply  divided,  and  the  lobes  are  furnishes  the  cork  of  commerce.    This 
acute,  and  terminated  by  a  short  brisde,  as  substance  is  the  outer,  thick,  fungous  cov- 
in all  the  following  American  species.   It  ering  of  the  bark,  and  is  detached,  at  in- 
may,  in  ^neral,  1m  distinguished  from  al-  tervals  of  ten  or  twelve  yean,  for  as  many 
lied  species  by  the  narrowness  of  these  as  twelve  or  fifteen  times,  but,  after  the 
leaves  and  their  falcate  lobes,  but  they  va-  fifth  or  sixth,  the  quality  degenerates.    If 
ry  much  in  form,  and  are  sometimes  en-  not  removed  after  a  certain  period,  itq>]iti 
tire,  with  a  three^lobed  summit     The  and  falls  off,  and  is  replaced  fc^  a  new 
wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained,  and  growth  beneath.  In  some  countries,  where 
furnishes  ^  red  oak"  staves^  of  rather  su-  cork  is  abundant,  the  inhabitants  use  it  for 
perior  quality,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  lining  or  covering  their  houses,  and  for  a 
produce  anv  (fifierence  in  the  price.    The  great  variety  of^  uses  unknown  in  this 
Spanish  oak  is  chiefly  valued  on  account  country,  where  it  bears  an  ezcessive  price, 
of  the  bark,  which,  n>r  tanning,  is  more  When  burnt  m  close  vessels,  a  black  pow- 
highly  esteemed  than  that  of  most  others,  der  is  obtained,  which  is  employed  in  the 
and  IS  sold  at  Philadelphia  one  fourth  arts,  and  is  known  undw  tne  name  of 
dearer.    Coarse  leather  is  rendered  by  it  Spamah  hladL    The  cork  oak  is  a  native 
whiter  and  more  supple ;  and  its  quality  of  the  countries  about  the  Mediterranean, 
is  said  to  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  and  is,  besides,  cultivated  in  Spain,  Portu- 
a  small  quantity  of  henuock  bark,  which  gal,  and  the  south  of  France.    It  is  best 
is  imported  firom  Maine  for  thatpurpose. —  adapted  to  a  dry,  sandy,  mountainous  soil, 
The  black  or  quercitron  oak  (Q.  tinctoria]  and  is  never  found  in  limestone  districts, 
is  a  large  tree,  found  throughout  the  U.  Its  introduction  into  the  U.  States  has  lieen 
States  south  of  latitude  43^,  and  abundant  warmly    recommended. — llie     Kermes 
in  the  Middle  Statea  It  is  most  easily  rec-  oak  (^.coccifara)  is  a  tortuous,  branching 
ognised    by  the  yellow  stain  which  it  shrub,  inhabiting  the  same  countries  as  the 
gives  to  the  saliva  on  being  chewed.   The  preceding.    This  species  is  only  w(»thy 
wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained,  and  of  notice  fi!om  its  being  fed  upon  by  the 
is  frequently  substituted  for  white  oak  in  coccus  t^tctt,  a  litde  insect  resembling  in 
buikling.    It  furnishes  a  large  proportion  form  a  red  berry,  which  furnishes  a  sear- 
of  the  red  oak  staves  which  are  exported  let  dye.    These  berries  were  fi>nneriy  an 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  bark  is  exten-  article  of  considerable   commerce,   but 
sively  employed  in  tanning.    From  the  they  are  now  superseded  by  the  cochineal, 
cellular  integument  quercitron  is  obtained  which  indeed  is  an  insect  of  die  same  ge- 
— an  anicle  extensively  employed  in  dye-  nus. — ^The  Q.  infedoria,  likewise  a  tortu- 
ii^  wool,  silk,  and  paper  hangings,  and  ous,  branching  shrub,  is  pierced  by  an  in- 
which  forms  an  important  article  of  ex-  sect  of  a  difierent  family,  by  which  means 
port  to  Europe.    This  branch  of  business  the  excrescences  called  in  commerce  gott- 
is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Philadelphia^ — ^The  nutt  are  produced.  It  grows  wild  in  Syria, 
•eariet  oak  (Q.  coccinia)  m  most  abundant  Persia,  and  throughout  all  Asia  Bfinor. — 


The  oomoioo  European  oak  (Q.  robur)  is  which  the  oar  reaiB  on  the  boat^  gim- 

a  tree  of  the  first  consequeDce,  on  account  wale. 

of  the  qualities  of  its  wood.    The  leaves  OXsis  {Coptic,  an  inhabited  place);  • 

resemble,  in  form,  those  of  our  white  oak.  fertile  spot,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 

It  attains  the  height  of  from  60  to  100  feet,  uninhabitable  deserts  of  northern  Afirica : 

with  a  trunk  6  to  12,  or  more,  in  cij^cum-  the  name  is  also  applied  to  a  cluster  of  . 

fereuce.    The  wood  is  superior,  in  solidity  verdant  spots.    They  serve  as  stopping-  • 

and  durability,  to  any  other  in  Europe,  places  for  the  caravans,  and  often  contain 

and  is  employed  for  a  vast  variety  of  pur-  villages.    In  the  desert  of  Sahara  there 

poees,  and,  above  all,  for  ship-fouilding;  are  thirty-two  of  these  regions,  which 

mdeed,  it  is  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Eu-  contain  fountains, and  date  and  pnlm  trees: 

ropean  navies.     Before  the  introduction  twenty  of  them  are  inhabited.    Those  of 

of  maliogany,  it  was  very  generally  used  the  Libyan  desert  are  the  following : — ^tbe 

tor  furniture,  and,  beades,  furnishes  the  Great  O^eiSj  of  which  the  principal  town 

best  fbeL    Except  in  the  north  of  Russia,  is  £1  Kargeh ;  it  consists  of  a  number  of 

the  berk  is  exclusively  employed,  throu(^-  insulated-  spots,   extending,  for  about  a 

out  Europe,  for  tanning ;  and  that  finm  hundred  miles,  in  a  line  jNunallel  with  the 

Che  small  branches  is  preferred,  because  Nile ;  it  is  the  first  stage  of  the  Darfour 

the  epidermis  is  thinner,  and  the  cellular  caravan,  and  it  contains  interesting  ruins : 

integument,  which  contains  the  tannin,  is  — the  Little  Oasis,  or  that  of  El  Wab,  or  £1 

more  abundant.     In  ancient  times,  the  Kassar,  of  which  the  best  account  has  been 

acorns  formed  an  important  article  of  nu-  given  by  Belzoni ;  the  Northern  Oasis,  or 

triment  to  some  of  the  northern  nations,  that  of  Siwah  (29P  12^  N. ;  Ion.  26P  Cf  E.)^ 

and,  among  others,  to  the  former  inhab-  inhabited  by  a  population  of  about  8000* 

itants  of  Great  Britain.    As  the  timber  is  souls,  and  supposed  by  some  to  contain  the 

superior  to  that  of  any  American  species  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon : — 

(the    live  oak   excepted),  and  the  tree,  the  Western  Olisis(lat  20°  N.),  first  visited 

moreover,  flourishes  m  a  northern  climate,  bv  Edmondstone,  in  1819,  is  composed  of 

its  introduction  into  our  forests  cannot  be  1§  villases. — See  bis  Journal  to  the  Odaes  qf 

too  strongly  recommended.  Upper E^vjH(hoBdon,l833y,  see,  also,  the 

Oakdm;  the  substance  into  which  old  lTave]8ofBrowne,Henniker,andCailliuid. 
ropes  are  reduced  when  they  are  un-  Oat  (avena).  The  species  most  corn- 
twisted,  loosened,  and  drawn  asunder.  It  monly  culdvaied  is  the  ^.  saUva,  a  grassy 
is  principally  used  in  calking  the  seams,  bearing  a  few  large  floweiis,  which  are 
tree-nails  and  bends  of  a  ship,  for  stopping  disposed  in  a  loose  panicle,  fiequently 
or  preventing  leaks.  inclined   in  one  direction.     Tlie   calyx 

Gab;  a  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one  con^stp  of  two  valves,  enclosing  several 

end,  and  round  or  square  at  the  other,  florets,  bearing  on  their  outer  valves  a 

used  to  make  a  vessel  advance  upon  the  twisted  awn.    The  seed  is  oblong  and 

water.    The  flat  part,  which  is  dipped  into  pointed  at  each  extremity.    Another  spe- 

the  water,  is  called  the  blade,  and  that  cies,  the  naked  oat  (^,  nuda),  dififenng . 

which  is  within  the  board  is  termed  the  only  in  not  having  the  seed  adherent  to 

loom,  whose  extramity,  being  small  enough  the  floral  valves,  and  perfaans  only  a  vari- 

to  be  grasped  by  the  rowers,  is  caUed  the  ety,  is  also  fiequently  cultivated.    The 

kandle-    To  push  the  boat  or  vessel  for-  native  country  of  these  two  species,  like 

wards  by  means  of  this  instrument,  the  that  of  our  other  cultivated  grains,  is  en- 

rowera  turn  their  backs  forwards,  and,  dip-  tirely  unknown.    They  succeed  only  in 

ping  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull  cold  and  moi^  climates,  and  the  seed  is 

the  handle  forward,  so  that  the  bkde,  at  employed  indifierendy  for  the  same  pur- 

the  same  time,  may  move  aft  in  the  water,  poses.     The  meal  is  nutritious,  and,  in 

But  since  the  blade  cannot  be  so  moved  some  countries,  forms  an  important  article 

without  striking  the  water,  this  impulsion  of  food ;  but  the  bread  made  of  it  is  rather 

is  the  same  as  if  the  water  were  to  strike  indifferent  in  quality,  and  somewhat  bitter, 

the  blade  firom  the  stem  towards  the  head :  Beer  \b  made  fixim  this  ^rain  in  Britain 

the  vessel  is  therefore  necessarily  moved  and  Poland ;  and  it  is,  besides,  distilled  to 

according  to  the  direction.     Hence   it  procure  ardent  spirits.    Oats  are  the  best 

follows,  that  she  will  advani^e  with  the  food  for  horses,  and  for  this  purpose  are 

greater  rapidity,  by  as  much  as  the  oar  principally   cultivated.     They    are  also 

strikes  die  water  more  forcibly ;  conse-  recommended  as  a  good  winter  fodder  for 

quenUy,  an  oar  acts  upon  the  side  of  a  sheep,  a  handful  to  he  given  daily. 

boat  or  vessel  Uke  a  lever  of  the  second  Gates,  Titus.    This  infamous  charac- 

daosi  whose  fulcrum  is  the  station  upon  ter  was  bom  about  1619.    He  was  the  soa 
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of  an  AnabaptiBtpreacher,  and  was  educat-  cooaidered  fav  diffSsrent  reliciona  and  aeeiat 
ed  at  Merchant  Tailon^  school,  whence  he  some  consider  oaths  binding  even  if  the 
removed  to  Cambridge,  pnd  afterwards  promise  be,  in  itself  criminal,  or  has  been 
took  orders.  In  1677,  he  ^^etended  a  extorted  by  extreme  feap.  The  Greeks 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  relig-  connected  the  idea  of  awful  solemnitj^ 
ion,  and  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  with  an  oadi.  In  the  middle  ages,  oatiMi 
Jesuits ;  but  subsequently  declared  him-  were  enormously  abwed,  and,  at  the  same 
self  a  Protestant,  and,  in  conjunction  with  time,  most  superstidously  observed.  In 
one  doctor  Tonge,  gave  information  of  a  that  period,  otuhs  were  often  obtained  by 
pretended  popish  plot,  for  the  destruction  fiaud,  and  die  prothiser,nevertheleBB,  con- 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  ftdaely  ac*  sidered  himself  absolutdy  bound  by  them, 
cused  the  Catholic  lords  Petre,  Powis,  William  the  Conaueror,  when  he  made 
Bellasis,  Arundel  of  Wardour,  and  other  his  prisoner  Harold  swear  to  aid  him  in 
persons  of  quality,  of  being  concerned  in  ascending  the  throne  of  En^^and,  "se- 
the  conspiracy,  several  of  whom,  includ-  cretly  conveyed  under  the  dtar,  oh  which 
ing  lord  Stanbrd,  were  executed.  Such  Harold  agreed  to  swear,  the  reliques  of 
was  the  credulity  of  the  times,  that  he  some  of  me  most  revcared  martyrs ;  and, 
was  rewarded  with  a  pensimi  of  £1900  when  Harold  had  taken  the  oath,  he 
per  annum,  lind  lodsed,  for  safety,  at  the  showed  him  the  rQli<|ues,  and  adnKmiahed 
palace  of  WhitehaU.  On  the  accession  him  to  observe,  religiously,  an  engage- 
of  James  n,  however,  he  was  thrown  into  ment  which  had  been  ratified  by  so 
prison,  and  indicted  for  perjury  ;  and^  tremendous  a  sanction.**— (JHume,  voL  i.) 
being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  stand  The  pope  is  believed,  by  the  Catholics,  to 
in  the  pillory  five  times  a  year  during  his  have  authority  to  absolve  from  the  obliga- 
life,  and  to  be  whipped  from  Aidsats  to  tion  of  an  oam ;  and  this  vb  a  natural  con- 
Newgate,  and  thence  to  Tyburn ;  the  last  sequence  of  the  papal  attributes.  In  the 
paitofwhich  sentence  was  executed  with  middle  ages,  this  gave  him  a  fearfiil 
great  severity.  At  the  revolution,  the  cur-  power. — ^In  civil  law,  oaths  are  divktod 
rent  of  popular  prejudice  again  setting  in  mto  two  chuaKS :  1.  oaths  by  vi^ich 
his  fiivor,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pen-  something  is  asserted  as  true  (jurammhmi 
sion  of  £1000  per  annum.  In  1696,  he  iusaiorium),  either  because  we  know  it' 
sought  to  be  restored  to  the  congregation  fiK>m  our  own  observation  [jummmtuM 
of  Anabaptists,  to  which  he  had  at  firat  be-  veriiaiia\  or  because  we  consider  it  tnie 
longed ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  full  investigation,  or,  at  least,  have 
he  was  excluded,  as  a  hypocrite  and  dis-  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fiict  (iwwntnbim 
orderly  person.  He  died  in  1705.  In  enduUlatia  seu  ignoraniuB).  Most  oatha^ 
early  fife,  he  had  been  chaplain  on  board  in  the  forms  of  judidal  process^  are/uro- 
the  fleet,  fi!om  which  he  was  dismissed  menta  astertoria ;  for  instance,  the  oadi 
for  unnatural  practices.  (See  Popish  of  a  party  that  he  has  good  cause  to  ask  a 
Plot.)  delay  of  trial ;  also  the  oath  offered  by  one 
Oath  (in  Latin,  jtt^urandwn,  jurannen-  party  to  the  other,  for  the  settlement  of  a 
Ittifi) ;  a  solemn  asserbon  or  promise,  with  net  in  dispute  (/uroifieiiliim  delatum) ; 
the  invocation  of  God  to  be  a  wimess  of  and  the  oath  of  valuation,  by  which  a 
the  truth  of  what  we  say ;  hence  the  end  party  asserts  that  he  esdmates  me  damage 
of  the  Engluh  and  American  judicial  which  he  has  suffered  at  such  a  rate. 
oath — '^  So  help  me  God.'*  Such  an  invo-  2.  The  second  class  of  oaths  are  the  jura- 
cation  is  of  veiy  early  ori^n,  it  being  the  menta  proimBwria^  by  which  we  promM 
most  natural  and  solemn  confirmation  of  something :  such  are  the  oaths  of  princes 
the  truth  of  what  is  said.  Some  sects  to  rule  constitutionally,  or  to  protect  siich 
consider  oaths  altogether  as  a  violation  of  a  sect  or  interest,  &c ;  the  oadi  of  allegi- 
the  command  of  Christ,  ^  Swear  not  at  ance ;  the  oath  of  office;  the  oath  of  vnt- 
all  f*  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  nesses,  if  they  take  an  oath  beibie  testii^- 
discusB  that  point ;  the  reader  will  find  it  ing.  Oaths  to  poform  illegal  acts  do  not 
treated  in  many  works  on  moral  philoso-  bind,  nor  do  they  excuse  the  peifomanee 
phy,  for  instance,  Paley's.  Such  a  solemn  of  the  act  Perjury  is  the  wilful  violatioa 
mvocation,  however,  should  obviously  be  of  an  oath  administered  by  a  lawful  audior- 
reserved  for  important  occasions.  The  j^  to  a  witness  in  a  judicial  proceeding, 
custom-house  oaths,  so  numerous  in  Eng-  llie  breach  of  a  promisBory  oatL  whether 
land  and  the  U.  Stiues,  can  hardly  fail  to  ^public  or  private,  is  not  punishaUe  as  pcr- 
diminish  the  character  of  sacredness  and  jury. 

obligation  belonging  to  such  a  promise.  Oaxaca;  formerly,  an  intendancy  in 

The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  variously  the  vieeroyalty  of  New  Spain ;  atprasaot^ 
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one  of  the  atatas  of  the  Meziceii  oonlede-  monly  occupy  a  apace  of  fiom  4i  to  19 

racy,  comprifliDff  the  greater  part  of  the  feet  square,  and  often  more.    Some  are 

iathmus  of  Tehuantepec,   bet^Kreen   the  adorned  on  all  aides,  and  some  on  fewer, 

aulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean.    It  with  hieroglvphica  cut  in  them,  some- 

nas  the  state  La  PueUa  on  the  west,  that  times  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  divided 

of  Vera  Cruz  and  that  of  Tabasco  on  the  into  little  squares  and  sections,  and  filled 

easL    The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  with  paint:  sometimes  they  are  striped 

soil   fertile.     The   finest  firuitE^   cotton,  with  various  colors.     Some  are  entirely 

sugar,  indigo  and  wine,  are  among  the  phun,  and  without  hieroglyphics.     The 

productions.    Th^  mulberiY  tree  was  for-  foot  of  the  obelisk  stands  upon  a  quad- 

merly  extensively  cultivated!,  and  silk  was  rangular  base,  commonly  two  or  three  feet 

produced  in  laige   quantities  ;   but   the  broader  than  the  obelisk,  with  a  socket,  in 

natives,   exasperated    by   the   treatment  which  it  rests.     They  were  commonly 

of  the   Spaniards,  extirpated  it     Gold  hewn  out  of  a  single  stone,  in  the  quaniea 

and  silver  abound.    The  cochineal  plant,  of  Upper  £|jC^pt|  and  brought  on  canals^ 

thrives  here  better  than  in  any  other  part  ^  by  the  mle,  to  the  place  of  their  erec- 

of  Mexico.     The  capital,  of  the  same  tion.     Several  learned  men  have  doubted 

nafne,  a  handsome  city,  with  94,000  in**  this,  and  others  have  sought  to  prove  it ; 

halHtania^  65  miles  from  the  Pacific,  is  but,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travel- 

situated  in  a  delightful  vallev.    The  ^popa-  lers^  there  are  still  to  be  found,  in  Upper 

lafion  of  the  state  is  about  oOO,000.  £gyp^  old  quarries  with  obidisks  already 

Obabiah,  or  Abdias  ;  one  of  the  twelve  hewn  out,  or  with  places  whence  monu- 

minor  prophets,  who  foretells  the  speedy  menta  of  this  form  must  evidently  have; 

ruinof  the  iBdotnites.    The  time  when  he  been  taken.    Of  their  origin  we  know 

lived  is  uncertain.    Some  have  supposed  nothing  with  certainty.    Peihaps  the  first 

bim  to  be  the  same  penon  as  theObadiah  images  of  the  cods,  which,  at  an  eatly 

vrho  preserved  100  prophets  from  the  fury  period,  were  nothing  but  stones  of  a  py- 

of  Jezebel ;  but  he  probably  flourished  at  ramidal   form,   gave   occasion  to  them, 

a  much  later  period.  Thus  the  ancient  imace  <^  Venus,  at  P»- 

OaaAH ;  a  species  of  witchcraA  prac-  phos,  was  a  pvramid  of  white  marble, 

tised  amonff  tne  ne^^roee,  the  yipprehen-  According  to  Herodotus,  they  were  first 

sion  of  whif3i,operBtmg  upon  their  super-  raised  in  honor  of  the  sun,  and  meant  to 

stitious  foan,  is  frequently  attended  with  represent  its  rays.    This  is  confirmed  by 

disease  and  death.  their  name  and  their  form.    They  might 

0BxusK(3^<Xc9ff»(,and4^*c).  Obelisks  also  have  been  raised  to  perpetuate  ttie 
belong  to  the  oldest  and  most  simple  memory  of  certain  events,  smce  the  hiero- 
monuments  of  Egirptian  architecture,  and  glyphics  contained  the  praises  of  their 
are  high  four-aided  pillara,  diminishing  as  foaa  and  their  kings,  or  inscriptions  relet- 
they  ascend,  and  terminatmg  in  a  small  mg  to  their  religious  notions.  It  is  not 
pyramid.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them,  and  probable  that  they  were  intended  for  sun- 
Pliny  gives  a  particular  account  of  them,  dials,  because  their  point  did  not  throw  a 
The  latter  mentions  king  Mesphres,  or  distinct  shadow.  They  were  afterwards^ 
Mestres,  of  Thebes,  as  the  first  builder  of  jiowever,  used  for  that  purpoee,  and  balls 
obeUska,  but  does  not  give  the  time;  nor  were  placed  upon  the  points  of  some,  aa 
is  this  king  notiMd  either  by  Herodotus  or  was  the  ease  vrith  that  which  Augustus 
Diodoras.  It  is  probable  that  these  mon-  had  brou^t  to  Rome,  and  which  he 
umenis  were  first  built  before  the  time  of  placed  in  the  field  of  Mars,  under  the 
Moses,  at  least  two  centuries  before  the  direction  of  the  astronomer  Manilius,  in 
TVojan  war.  There  are  still  sevnal  obe-  such  a  position  that  it  could  be  used  for  a 
lieks  in  Exypt;  there  is  one  erect,  and  dial  It  is  vrell  known  that,  among  the 
another  fidJen,  at  Alexandria,  between  the  andent  Egyptians,  they  made  a  principal 
new  city  and  the  light-house ;  one  at  ornament  or  the  open  squares  and  the 
Matarea,  among  the  ruins  of  old  HeJiopo-  temples,  before  the  large  gates  of  which 
lis;  one  in  the  territory  of  Fajum,  near  two  or  more  were  commonly  placed.  For 
ancient  Aisinoe ;  eight  or  ten  among  the  this  purpose,  thev  used  only  obelisks  of 
ruins  of  Thebes ;  the  two  finest  at  Luxor,  consideiable  height.  After  the  conquest 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  &c.  These  of  Egypt  by  the  Penaans,  no  mora  were 
obelisks,  exclueivelv  of  the  pedestals,  are  erected,  and  the  successon  of  Lagus 
mosdy  from  50  to  lOO  feet  high,  and  of  a  adorned  Alexandria  with  the  obelisks  of 
red  poliriied  granite  (aieiiite);  a  few  of  the  the  ancient  kings.  The  Roman  emperors 
laier  ones  are  of  white  marble  and  other  carried  several  of  them  firom  Egypt  to 
kindsof  alone.    At  their  base,  they  com-  Rome^  Ariea  and  Conatantiiioide^  moit  of 
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wliioh  weM  tftenraidB  OTertumed,  bat  ImeiMof  Joiiy,  and  of  the  cotton  nwiii- 

haTO  been  put  together  and  replaced  in  fiicture  of  Essonne,  in  France.    He  wai 

modern  timea.   Auguatin,  for  inattuice,  had  bom  in  1738,  in  the  territory  of  Anspach, 

two  large  obeliaka  brought  from  Heliopo-  in  Germany,  and  was  the  son  of  a  dyer, 

lis  to  Rome.     One  or  them  we  have  who,  after  exercising  his  oociipatioD  ia 

already  spoken  of.    The  other  stood  upon  several  parts  of  Germany,  had  taken  up 

the  Spina,  in  the  Circus  Mazimus,  and  is  his  residence  at  Aran,  in  .  Switzerland, 

snid  to  have  been  the  same  which  kins  Young  Obeikampiv  having  acquired  the 

Semneserteusjaccoiding  to  Pliny  )erecte<L  art  of  making  pnnted  linens,  quitted  his 

At  the  sadc  of  Rome  by  the  barbarians,  ftther  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  and,  two 

it  was  thrown  down,  and  remained  brok-  years  after,  he  commenced,  on  a  sniaU 

en,  in  three  fnecea,  amidst  the  rubbisb,  scale,  a  manuiiictory  in  the  valley  of  Jouy. 

until,  4n  1589,  Sixtus  V  had  it  restored  The  design  of  the  figures,  the  priDting, 

bv  the  architect  Domenieo  Fontana,  and  and  the  dyeing  of  the  goods,  were  all  per- 

placed  near  the  church  Madonna  del  Po-  fonned  by  hinwelf ;  and,  in  spite  of  vanou§ 

polo.  Under  Caligula,  another  laige  obelisk  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 

was  brought  from  Hehopolis  to  Rome,  he  acted  with  such  spirit  and  penever- 

and  placed  in  the  Circus  Vaticanus.    It  ance,  that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  be  col- 

has  stood,  since  1586,  before  St  Peter's  lected  a  population  of  1500  persons  in  a 

church :  it  is  without  hieroglyphics ;  and,  spot  which  had  been  ahnost  a  desert,  and, 

with  the  cross  and  pedestal,  measures  126  by  the  supply  of  printed  linens  at  home, 

feet  in  height     U  is  the  only  one  in  put  an  end  to  the  iinportations  of  those 

Rome  which  has  remained  endre.    Its  articles  into  France.    Louis  XVI  conie^ 

weight  is  estimated  at  10,000  cwt     Clau-  red  on  Oberkampf  letters  of  nobility ;  and, 

dius  had  two  obelisks  brought  from  Ejgypt,  in  1790,  the  councU-geneml  of  the  depait- 

which  stood  before  the  entrance  or  the  ment  decreed  him  a  statue,  which  maik 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  one  of  which  of  gratitude,  however,  he  declined.    In 

was  restored  in  1^7,  and  placed  near  the  1798,   his   life   was   \h  danger,  but  be 

church  of  Santa  Maiia  Maggiore.    Canip  escaped  proscription.    Some  years  after, 

calla  also  procured  an  Egyptian  obelisk  he  was  oflfered  a  place    in  the  senate, 

Ibr  his  circus,  and  for  the  Appian  Way.  which  he  refused ;  but  he  accepted  tbe 

The  largest  obehrii  (probably  erected  liy  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  bestowed  on 

Rameses|  was   placed,  by  the  emperor  him  by  Bom^iarte.    Oberkampf  in  tbe 

Coostantius  II,  in  the  Circus  Maximus  at  latter  pait  of  his  li^  established  a  cotton 

Rome.    In  the  fifth  century,  it  was  thrown  mauufiictory  at  Bssonoe,  and  thus,natnral- 

down  by  the  bariteirians,  and  lay  in  pieces  ized  that  important  branch  of  industry  ia 

upon  the  ground,  until  Sixtus  V,  in  1588,  France.    The  commotions  which  accom- 

had  it  raised  upon  the  square,  before  St  panied  the  overtlirow  of  Bonaparte  had  a 

John's  church  of  the    Lateran,   thence  disastrous  influence  on  the  manufiietories 

called  the  Lakran  obelisk,    It  is  beaud-  of  Jouy,  and  deeply  afflicted  the  mind  of 

fully  adorned  with  sculpture.    Its  weight  the  proprietor,  whose  death  took  place 

is  more  than  13,000  cwt :  its  height,  ex-  Oct  4, 1815. 

elusive  of  the  pedestal,  140  feet ;  with  the       OBERi.iN,   Jeremiah  Jacob,   professor 

pedestal,  179.    Several  others  have  been  and  librarian  in  the  univernty  at  Strssbui^, 

erected  by  succeeding  popes.    The  fa-  bom  in  1735,  was,  in  1750,  among  die 

mous  obelisk,  called  CUopatra^s  JNTeedZe,  number  of  the  students  of  this  university, 

was  presented  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt  to  the  and  defended,  in  1754,  his  dissntadon 

king  of  En^and,  in  1820.    It  was  erected  Concerning  the  Burials  of  the  Ancients,  by 

in  Waterloo  place,  in  London. — See  Zoe-  which  he  obtained  the  decree  of  doctor 

ga,  De  Ongtne  et  Usn  Obeliseorumf  etc  After  he  had  finished  his  philological  and 

(Kome,  179/,  seq.).    Champollion,  Jr.,  has  philosophical  course,  he  studied,  for  three 

published,  in  Rome,  copper-fdate  engnv-  years,   the   philolosical  and  antiquarian 

ings  of  obelisks,  with  his  explanations  of  department  of  theou>gy,  and  then  turned 

the  hierofflyphics.    A.  Fea  has  written  a  his  attention  to  languages,  hterature,  ar- 

history  of  these  monuments,  with  an  ac-  cheology,  history  and  diplomatics.    He 

count  of  their   erection,  to  accompany  began  ma  career  as  teacher  in  the  gymna- 

Champollion's  work.  slum  and  adjunct  in  die  library  <^  bis 

Ober  ;    German  for   Upper^  appear-  native  place,  and  was  transferred  to  the 

'ing  in  innumerable  German  geognpfaieal  university,  after   he   had   extended  his 

names.  knowledge  and  reputation  by  his  travela 

OBEKKAHPr,  Christopher  Philip;  the  The  revolution  drew  Oberlin  ftmn  liii 

fbunder  of  tbe  manu&ctore  of  primed  liteiary  activiQr  into  the  bustle  of  political 
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lift.  He  Buffered  an  imprisonment  at  jectively,  shows  us  the  thugs  bb  they  are, 
Metz ;  but,  after  tranquillity  was  restored,  free  from  the  bias  of  his  own  partiaJitieB 
he  returned  to  his  former  coure^.  He  iind  prejudices,  springing  from  nis  educa- 
died  at  Stiasbuig,  in  1806.  His  editions  tion  and  habitual  associations.  Such  a 
of  some  works  of  Ovid,  Horace,  Tacitus  spirit  should  be  the  great  aim  of  a  histori- 
and  Cesar  are  Taluable.  We  will  men-  an.  Some  works,  particularly  in  beUes- 
tion  hia  MiscdUu  liieraria.Arg€ntoraUnsia ;  lettres,  however,  derive  their  ereat  charm 
Museum  Schoe^ni  {let  vol. ;  the  2d  vol.  fiom  then*  subjectivity ;  i.  e.  m>m  giving 
of  which  has  never  appeared];  Orbis  anti-  us  only  the  impression  made  upon  the 
aui  MonufnentU  stds  lUuaircdi  Prodromua ;  narrator,  if  he  be  an  individual  of  a  pe- 
Riiuum  Ronumortan  TabultB ;  Artis  diplo^  culiar  character,  describing  things  with 
tnaHc<B  prinuB  lAnut  (the  last  mentioned  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  But 
elementarv  works  served  him  as  a  guide  the  great  question  arises.  What  is  objective 
in  his  academical  instructions) ;  LUerarwn  truth  ?  All  knowledge  has  been  attained 
mrnasMviEaUajTbbtdiatyiutptieistx^  by  individuals,  and  takes  its  character 
(^ese  tables  give  the  names  of  the  most  firom  the  imuressions  made  by  the  object 
eminent  writers,  the  subjects  on  which  upon  the  suoject ;  hence  all  truth  is  sub- 
they  viTOte,  the  nation  to  which  they  be-  jective.  Still  we  may  say,  that  what  ap- 
longed,  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived);  pears  to  all  reasoning  subjects,  almost 
Estcd  tPAnnaies  de  la  Vie  de  Jean  GuUen-  vrithout  exception,  as  right  and  true,  has 
berg,  hiventeur  de  la  TSfpograpkie,  The  the  value  of  objectivity.  But,  as  we  find 
study  of  th^  German  language  of  the  mid-  on  no  subject,  not  even  the  &ct  of  man^ 
die  ages  occupied  his  attention  also,  and  existence,  a  perfect  concurrence  of  opin- 
induced  him  to  f^ive  an  edition  of  J.  G.  ion,  it  is  obvious  that  objective  truth  can- 
Scherzii,  Glossanttm  Germanicum  Medii  not  be  fullv  obtained.  "Here  we  see 
JEvi,  potissiinum  IHalecH  Su£vie€t  (2  vols.,  throu^  a  gloss  darkly,  but  there  face  to 
iblio).  He  also  produced  the  iirst  sketch  fiice  f  u  e.  we  shall  atttun  to  objective 
<lfthe  statistics  ofthe  former  Alsace,  having  truth,  and  know  thines  as  they  are.  In 
published,  from  1782;  for  the  space  of  ten  the  fine  arts,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
years,  the  Alsatian  Almanac  and  the  that  the  artist  should  be  objective,  i.  e. 
JHeatia  IMerata,  for  which  Schdpflin  fur-  represent  thines  and  ideas  free  firom  par- 
nished  him  vnth  materials.  The  two  first  tial,  contracted  conceptions.  On  the  oth- 
Volumes  appeared  in  1782  and  1786,  er  hand,  his  subjectivity  is  not  to  be  lost  in 
Obrron.  (See  Mob.)  the  objectivity  of  his  work ;  on  the  con- 
Object,  in  fframmar  and  philosophy,  is  trary,  the  work  riiould  bear  the  impression 
opposed  to  ewjedy  which,  in  philosophy,  of  his  individual  character,  but  its  iudi- 
designates  the  being  who  conceives,  thinks,  viduality  must  be  beautiful.  We  know 
or  knows  the  object  The  subject  is  the  not  a  more  /ipposite  example  of  such  a 
conceiving,  thinking,  knowing ;  the  object,  character  than  Shakspeare.  Who  repre- 
the  conceived,  thought,  known.  Everv  sents  things,  men,  virtues  and  vices^ 
subject  may  become  an  object  If  A  more  objectively,  impartially  depicting 
thinks  or  conceives  the  thing  O,  A  is  the  even  vices  and  crimes  with  perfect  calm- 
subject,  O  is  the  object ;  but  if  I  conceive  ness  ?  and  whose  worics,  on  the  other 
A  thinking  of  O,  both  are  the  object,  and  hand,  bear  more  the  impress  of  unequalled 
I  the  subject  ObjeeUve,  thereibre,  is  used  genius  and  individuality  than  his  ?  The 
in  iDodera  philosophy,  particularly  by  the  other  extreme  is  the  works  of  young  poets, 
Germans,  lor  tiiat  which  truly  belongs  to  who  torment  their  readers  by  the  constant 
an  object;  eubjeetwe,  for  die  manner  in  protnisioii  of  their  own  partial  views. 
Which  an  object  is  conceived  of  by  an  Object-Gulss,  in  optical  instruments, 
-individual   subject     In  the  same  way,  is  that  which  is  pkiced  towards  the  object : 

SeeHoihf  w  used  to  denote  the  existence  the  other  extreme  lens  is  the  eye-glass^ 
tilings  widiout  us,  independently  of  our  being  that  to  which  the  eye  is  directed. 
ideaB  «f  them.    It  is  well  known  that  Objective.    (See  Object) 
Bitiio  philoBopherB  deny  this  objectivity.  Oblate  (flattened  or  shortened) ;  hav- 
TbeM  18  a  great  difference  between  an  ing  its  axis  shorter  than  its  middle  diame- 
^hjeetive  and  a  subjective  knowledge  or  ter,  being  formed  by  the  rotation  of  an  el- 
l^prasentation  of  a  tiling :  the  former  is  lipse  about  the  shorter  axis.    The  earth 
the  knowledge  or  representation  of  the  is  an  oblale  spheroid,  the  polar  diameter 
Ihfaig  as  it  redly  ie,  independently  of  the  being  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter 
JBapreanoit  which  it  makes  upon  the  indi-  in  the  proportion  of  331  to  332 ;  L  e.  the 
nmtlA'  ehancter  of  the  subject ;  the  hitter  polar  diameter  is  7900.  miles,  and  the  equa- 
ls fimited  tt>  this.    He  vHio  describes  eb-  tonal  diameter  7924  miles. 
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aaS  OBLATI-OCCAM. 

OBIU.TI ;   lay-brotfien.     (See  Orden,  achnmiatic  and  reflecting  tekseopesiiiiglit 

Spiritual,)  and  day  teleaoouea,  chronometen,  com- 

OsLieATioN.   Tlie  name  of  oUigaHans  paaBeB,&c.  We  nod  mention  of  obaenralo- 

is  aometimee  given  to  public  Bto(3cB,  be-  riea  at  a  very  early  period :  Diodoma  (ii,  9) 

cauae  the  government  promiaea  to  pay  un-  telle  iia  of  a  tower,  fiom  which  the  Chal* 

der  such  and  such  circumatanoea.  daeax^  aatronomen  made  their  obeenrationai 

Obligato  (Italian,  requirtd)y  io  muai^  in  the  temple  of  Belii8|  at  Babylon.  Co- 
is  used  of  d^oee  voicea  or  insbvmenta  pemicua  waa  the  first  who  (1540J  aet  an 
which  are  indiapenaable  to  the  juat  per-  ioatrument  in  the  meridian.  The  mat  re^ 
fonnance  of  a  piece.  An  instrument  may  ular  obaorvatoiy  waa  erected  at  Caaael  m 
be  Migaio  throuffhout  a  piece,  when  it  ia  1561.  Among  the  modem  European  eb- 
called  a  concerto  for  auch  an  inatrument ;  aervatoriea,  the  moat  celebrated  are  thoae 
or  an  inatrument  may  become  now  and  of  Paris  (erected  in  the  rei^  of  Louis 
then  obHfahj  when  theae  paasagea  are  XIV,  1664 — ^72),  of  Greenwich  (built  in 
caUed  obkgaio  or  boIo  peasa^iea.  All  in-  1672|,  and  of  Palermo  (erected  by  Piazza, 
atrumenta  can  be  used  obhgatOj  except,  1789).  That  on  the  Seeberge,  near  Gotha, 
perhaps,  the  double  baas :  this  la  excepted  has  acquired  celebrity  through  Zach  (q.  v.), 
partly  because  solo  players  are  very  rare  and  that  of  Kdnigaberg  through  Bessel 
on  this  inatrument,  partly  because  the  so-  (q.  v.) ;  of  the  latter  Be^  baa  given  on  ac- 
lo  voice  would  be  too  deep  for  being  duly  count  in  his  Beobaddungen  mjf  der  Um- 
supported  by  other  instruments;  it  is  there-  versU-SUrwearU  (1814  aeq.).  There  are, 
foreused  more  properiyfbrthe  basis  of  bar-  alao,  dmilar  establiahmenta  at  Amatar- 
mony.  There  are  some  muactans,  how-  dam,  in  Batavia,  at  Berlip,  Bologna,  Brea- 
ever,  who  play  solos  on  the  double  baas.  lau,  Cambridge  CBng.),  C^pe-town,  Dub- 

Obolub  ;  a  Grecian  coin  of  ailver  or  lin,  Edlnbui;^,  Florence,  Genoa,  G6ttin- 

copper,  the  axth  part  of  a  drachm,  about  sen,    Hamburg,    Copenhagen,    Leipoc, 

]0|  pence  in  value.    In  eariy  times,  in-  Levden,  Lilienthal  (near  Bremen),  LiaboB, 

stead  of  money  were  uaed  utde  pointed  Milan,  Bfanheim,Mar8eiIlee,  Moscow,  Mu- 

piecea  of  iron,  or  of  copper  UfioXos,  ^fitKt,  nich,  Naplea,  Nicolaieff,  Oxford,  Padua, 

a  spit).    Six  of  these  fiUed  the  hand,  and  Petersburg,  Piaa,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 

made  a  drachm.    The  aame  name  was  af-  Prague,  j^me,  Slough  (HerschePa),  Stock- 

terwarda  given  to  a  small  alver  coin.  The  holm,  Toulouse,  Upaal,  Vienna,  &c  Chi- 

Greeks  placed  an  obolus  in  the  mouth  of  na  is  indebted  to  the  Jesuits  far  one  at 

the  dead,  to  pay  Charon  for  their  paasa^  Pekin,  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 

over  the  Styx.    In  wei^t,  &e  obolus  is  century ;  and  another  has  been  built  at 

likewise  the  aixth  part  of  a  drachm ;  the  Paramatta,in  New  South  Walea.  Although 

latter  coin,  however,  ia  not  always  of  the  observatories  are  generally  provided  with 

same  value.  numeroua  and  corny  inatrumentB,  yet  for 

Obotriteb;  a  Vandal  tribe.    (See  Fan-  most  purposes,  a  meridian  circle  of  two» 

dais,)  or  at  most  three  feet  diameter,  a  four  or 

Obbcubaktism  (fi^m  Latin  ohgcurart);  five  feet  teleacope,  and  a  good  clock,  are 

a  word  not  unaptly  used  in  Germany  to  sufiicient     ^ 

denote  the  endeavors  of  certain  men  to  Obsidian.    (See  PUdukme,) 

prevent  the  diffusion  of  inteltigence.    It  is  Ocaica.    (See  Oofemftio.) 

used  in  science  as  well  aa  in  religion,  and  Occam  or  Ockham,  WiUiam,  an  emi- 

might  very  properly  be  applied  in  pol-  nent  phUoeopher  of  the  fourteenth  oentu- 

itica.  ry,  a  native  of  Ockham  in  Sum^,  Waa  ed* 

Obbervahtb.    {See  Fhmciecans,)  ncated  at  Meiton  college,  OxronL    He 

Obsxbvatobt  ;  a  building  conatructed  studied  under  the  celebriSed  Duns  Scotoi^ 

for  aatronomical  obaervations,  from  which  whose  opiniona  he,  notwithstanding^'  oon- 

there  ia  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  heav-  troverteo,  becoming  the  founder  of  the 

en%  and  in  which  the  inatrumenta  are  safe  philoeophical  ae^  of  the  Nomina]ial%  ai 

irom  agitation  and  other  disturiMmce^  Scotua  was  of  the  Realists.  Occam  entov 

There  are,  for  inatance,  laijge  astronomical  ed  into  the  Frandacan  order  of  Fiian  Mi- 

teleacopeS)  always  placed  in  the  directicm  nor,  or  Corddiers ;  and  he  alao  took  or- 

of  the  meridian,  and  the  internal  anange-  ders  m  the  church,  and  became  atehdeft* 

ment  of  the  building  ia  such  aa  to  fecilitate  con  of  Stowe,  in  the  dioceae  of  Lincoln, 

the  obaervations ;  the  roof  is  alao  flat,  to  which  preferment  he  reaiffned  about  ISSNl 

fevor  the  view  to  the  horizon.     The  in-  He  wrote  against  pope  John  XXII,  whom 

atrumenta  in  an  obeervatory  are  quadranta,  he  treated  aa  a  heretic,  and  joined  the  ami- 

aextants,  and  ocfantB,  tranait,  equatorial,  pope  Nk^olaa  V,  aet  up  by  the  empenr 

parallactic,    and    dicular    inatrumentB^  Louis  of  Bavaiia.    He  died  at*' ~'*^  ^ 
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1347.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  with  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  and  possessed  a  subtle  genius 
and  much  eloquence.  Among  his  worics 
are  Caimiientorium  9i^?er  SetSerUias  (lib. 
iy) ;  Quocffi&eto ;  De  htgresm  Sdeniia- 
rum ;  and  a  treatise  against  the  pope,  De 
PanKperiaU  ChrisH  et  SposkiUifrvm,  He  ob- 
tained the  title,  among  the  schoolmen,  of 
the  hwwMe  Doctor,  (See  JVcmmta/wtf 
and  SchoiUu^its.) 

OccABioifAL  Causes.  The  doctrine  of 
occasional  causes  was  developed  in  the 
school  of  Descartes.  Before  him  it  was 
considered  that  the  body  influences  the 
soul,  and  causes  motions  in  it,  and  vkt 
vena.  This  was  called  tystema  it^ttxus 
physieL  Descartes  imputed  this  in- 
directly by  his  dualism,  which  he  recon- 
ciled by  makinff  God  the  cause  ^f  all  mo- 
tion. Louis  de  la  Foige,  his  scholar,  also 
makes  Crod  the  cause  of  all  motion,  but 
considers  a  mutual  connexion  to  exist  be- 
tween soul  and  body,  so  that  the  one  is 
never  moved  by  God  without  influencing 
the  other.  Geulin  developed  the  system 
further,  and  made  God  the  original  cause 
of  every  motion  produced  by  one  of  the 
two  parts  on  the  ether. 

Occident  ;  a  word  much  used  in  the 
historical  works  of  the  Euronean  conti- 
nent, in  contradistinction  to  Orient;  for 
instance,  Occitienta/ languages.  Occidental 
empire.    (See  WuUm  Ihnpire,) 


OcciDEifT,  in  astronomy  and  geogra- 
phy, is  the  same  as  weskoardf  or  point  of 
the  horizon  where  the  sun  sets.  A  plan- 
et is  said  to  be  Occident  when  it  sets  after 
the  sun. 

OccoM,  Sampson.  (See  ^^ppendix,  end 
of  this  volume.) 

Occultation;  the  obscuration  of  a 
planet  or  star  by  the  interposition  of  the 
moon,  or  other  planet,  between  it  and  our 
eye.  The  name  of  vnuneraion  is  given 
to  the  state  of  a  star  or  planet,  when  it  is 
so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  invisible ;  also  to 
that  of  the  moon  when  she  begins  to  be 
darkened  by  entering  into  the  wadow  of 
the  earth. 

Occupancy,  in  law.  (See  Land,  Proo- 
eriy  in;  J^atvand  haw^  and  Pwic 
Lands.) 

Ocean  ;  the  great  mass  of  waters  which 
surrounds  the  land^  and  which  probably 
extends  fix)m  pole  to  pole,  covering  neariy 
three  quarters  of  the  globe.  For  Uie  soke 
of  convenience,  we  distinguish  different 
parts  of  it  under  the  names  of  nas,  haySj 
gvlftf  sounds,  and  even  nve  the  name  of 
ocean  to  large  portions  viliich  are  partially 
divided  firom  each  other  by  the  continents. 
But  these  divisions  are  ariiitraiy.  The  fol- 
lolling  classification,  adopted  by  Malte- 
Brun,  in  his  System  of  Geography,  has,  at 
least,  the  advantage  of  showine,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  connexion  which  ex- 
ists between  the  great  masses  of  water. 


A. 

Great  Austro-Oriental 
or    South-ESastem ' 
BasiD. 


'  1. Austral  ocean,or  f  Its  Umits  are  a  line  drawn  fiiom  cape  Horn 
Southern  Fro-  I  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Van  Die- 
zen  ocean  (Ant- 1  men's  Land,  and  the  south  of  New  Zea- 
arctic  ocean).     (^     land,  back  to  cape  Horn. 

(  a.  The  Great  Archipelago  ( Oceanica),  com- 

Srised  between  the  Austral  ocean,  the 
[arquesas,  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and 
the  latitude  of  Formosa. 
6.  The  Northern  Oriental  ocean,  between 

Asia  and  North  America, 
c.  Southern  Oriental  ocean,  between  the 
Great  Archipelago  and  South  America. 


2.  Oriental,  or  Pa- 
cific ocean. 


3.  Indian  ocean. 


B. 

The  Western  Basin,  form- ^  ^  iVoorpm 
ing  a  sort  of  channel  be-  P*  Z^     ^ 
tween  the  tws  continents.  S     "*'®"*- 


'a.  Northern  ocean,  or  Frosen  ocean  (Arc- 
tic ocean). 
(.  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  between  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  extending 
south  to  the  nearest  points  of  Brazu 
and  Guinea.  > 
c.  The  Ethiopic  ocean,  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Austral  oceans. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  land  of  the  1000.    To  account  for  this  great  dispro- 

northem  hemisphere  is  to  the  sea  of  the  portion,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  there 

same  as  419  to  1000  ;    in  the  soutiiem  is  a  great  southern  continent  surroundiiig 

hemisphere,  the  proportion  is  as  139  to  the  south  pole ;  but  the  voyages  of  navi- 
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gatxHS  have  natievealed  the  ezifltence  of  nurely  be  applied  to  any  pracdca]  purpow. 
■ach  an  extent  of  knd.  The  bed  of  the^  Even  after  diatitlation  it  retains  its  bitter 
ocean  presents  the  akme  inegularities  of  taste.  This  bitterness,  which  renden  sea- 
aspect  as  the  surfiice  of  the  land.  It  is  water  so  nauseous,  probacy  proceeds 
diversified  by  rocks,  mountahis,  plains,  from  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a 
and  deep  valleys.  In  some  places  it  has  state  of  decomposition.  The  most  corn- 
been  found  impossible  to  reach  the  bottom;  mon  ingredientB  found  in  it  are  muii- 
but  the  notion  that  it  is  any  where  with-  atic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  lime  and 
out  a  bottom    is  incompatible,  with  the  magnesia.    These  substances  in  combina- 

Spherical  figure  of  the  earth.  The  mean  tion  may  fbnn  six  salts ;  but  it  is  not  proh- 
epth  of  the  ocean  has  been  shown,  by  able  that  all  of  these  latter  acmaUy  exist  at 
Laplace,  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  the  same  time.  They  are  muriate  of  soda, 
mean  height  of  the  continents  and  islands  or  common  salt,  muriate  of  magnesia,  or 
above  its  surface,  which  does  not  much  Epsom  salt,  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's 
exceed  3000  feet  This  distance  is  but  a  salt),  &c  The  saltness  of  the  sea-waier 
small  fraction  of  the  excess  of  the  equa-  does  not  preserve  it  from  corruption,  as  is 
toiial  over  the  polar  radius,  which  is  about  shown  by  the  water  in  a  ship's  hold,  and 
60,000  feet  The  greatest  depth  that  has  sometitnes  even  in  the  equatorial  seas  af- 
ever  been  sounded  is  7200  feet  (by  Scores-  ter  a  long  calm.  Many  substances  are 
by,  in  1819).  But  it  is  probable  diat  there  corrupted  more  rapidly  by  being  plunged 
are  deep  cavities  or  valleys  in  the  bed  of  into  it ;  and  its  odor,  when  corrupted,  is 
the  ocean  corresponding  to  the  elevation  extremely  oflbnsive.  It  is  preserved  pure 
of  the  mountains  on  the  surfiice  of  the  by  its  constant  motion.  The  general  color 
earth.  Sea- water  is  well  known  to  con-  of  the  sea,  in  the  open  ocean,  is  a  deep 
tain  foreign  substances  mixed  with  it ;  its  ereeuish-blue ;  the  blue  tint,  which  is  pre- 
saltness  and  bitterness  give  it  an  extremely  dominant,  seems  to  proceed  from  the  same 
disagreeable  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  va-  cause  as  the  color  of  the  sky ;  the  blue 
fies  from  1.0069  to  1.0285.  "nie  degree  rays  being  reflected  in  the  greatest  quan- 
of  saltness  difibrs  according  to  different  tity  on  account  of  their  superior  refrangi- 
localities ;  but  the  difference  is  not  very  bility.  The  other  shades,  which  have 
great  In  100  parts  of  sea- water  the  creat-  sometimes  been  observed  in  different  seas, 
est  proportion  of  salt  is  3.77,  and  the  seem  to  be  owing  to  local  causes,  and 
8maHest3.48.  Th^  experiments  of  Spar-  often,  perhaps,  to  optical  illusions.^  In 
mann  go  to  show  that  the  water  of  the  approaching  soundings^  the  water  assumes 
surface,  while  it  is  less  salt  than  that  at  a  a  lighter  shade.  The  luminous  appear 
considerable  depth,  is  much  more  bitter,  ance  of  the  sea  by  night  is  an  imposing 
Gulfs  or  inland  seas,  such  as  the  Baltic,  and  magnificent  phenomenon.  It  has 
are  less  salt  than  the  main  ocean,  on  ac-  been  ascribed  by  some  to  animals  of  the 
count  of  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured  zoophyte  and  molluscs  classes,  which  are 
in  by  rivers.  The  polar  seas  are  less  salt  said  to  possess  phosphorescent  qualities  ; 
than  the  equatorial,  owing  to  the  low  some  attribute  it  to  the  phosphorescence 
temperature  of  the  former,  which  disposes  of  decaying  animaUimd  vegetable  8ub- 
them  to  deposit  the  saline  substances,  stances ;  others  to  the  spawn  of  fish. 
NatumlistB  have  endeavored  to  account  Some  have  explained  it  to  be  theefiectof 
for  the  saltness  of  the  sea  ;  some  have  fiiction.  But  the  appearances  are  extreme- 
supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  [nimitive  lyvdifferent  at  different  times,  and  all  these 
banks  of  salt  at  the  bottom ;  but  if  such  ,  causes  probably  operate  to  produce  them, 
banks  exist,  they  have  probably  been  Observations  made  on  the  temperature  of 
formed  by  deposits  fix>m  the  water,  rather  the  sea,  show  that  the  sun's  ra^s  laroly 
than  been  the  cause  of  its  saltness  ;  o&ers  penetrate  below  the  depth  of  45,  or,  ac- 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  corruption  of  vege-  cording  to  some,  of  113  fathoms,  below 
table  and  animal  matter  conveyed  to  3ie  which  the  sea  receives  no  light,  and  con- 
sea  by  rivers ;  but  if  this  is  true,  tlie  salt-  sequently  little  or  no  direct  heat  &am  the 
ness  would  be  increasing.  Some  have  sun;  and  that  the  temperature  increases 
conceived  the  ocean  to  be  the  residue  of  a  with  the  depth  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
primitive  fluid,  which  held  in  solution  all  never  to  freezing.  The  constant  motion 
the  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  com-  of  the  sea  contributes  in  some  measure  to 
posed,  and  on  depositing  the  others,  re-  render  its  temperature  equable.  (See/ce.) 
tained  the  saline  principles  which  it  still  *^  We  must  distinguish,''  says  Humboldt, 
contains.  The  only  method  of  freeing  "  four  different  phenomena  with  respect 
sea-water  fit>m  its  salt  is  by  distillation ;  to  the  ocean — the  temperature  of  the 
and  the  process  Is  so  slow  that  it  can  water  at  the  surfiice  in  diffeient  latitudes ; 
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the  decrease  of  tempenture  in  tbe  lower  ocean,  therefore,  considered  as  a  whole, 

strata ;  the  efiect  of  waves  on  the  tem-  has  a  spherical  or  a  spheroidal  surfiice, 

perature  of  the  surfiice ;  and  the  tempera-  which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  sur- 

ture  of  currents.    The  renon  of  warmest  face  of  our  planet     Exceptions  to  this 

water   is  between  5^  45^  N.  and  6P  15^  S.  eeneral  rule  are  often,  however,  to  be 

lat ;  and  difierent  observations  give  from  Jound  in  gul&  and  land-locked  bays,  where 

82to  84  as  the  maximum.    In  the  parallel  the    waters   become   accumulated,    and 

of  wannest  waters  the  temperature  of  the  stand  higher  than  in  the  open  ocean.  (See 

surfiice  of  the  sea  is  from  3^  to  5°  higher  JUand$  ;  see  also  Maniic,  Pac^  and 

than  that  of  the    superincumbent  air."  Indian  Ocean,) 

The  observations  of  Humboldt  also  show  OcEAincA  (in  Malte-Brun's  Geograph- 
that  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  in  ical  Syst^n) ;  the  thhd  great  division  of  the 
changing  the  h^itude  and  longitude,*  the  world,  comprising  all  the  islands  which  lie 
waten  often  retain  nearly  the  same  tem-  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  Asia  in  the 
perature  over  a  neat  extent,  and  that  be-  Pacific  ocean,  including  the  Anatic  archi- 
tween  27°  N.  and  27^  S.  lat  the  tempera-  pelago,  Australia  and  Polynesia.  The 
ture  of  the  sea  is  entirely  independent  of  former  constitute  North-west  Oceanica ; 
the  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  From  New  Holland  and  the  laige  islands  lying 
the  equator  to  35^  or  28°  N.  there  is  a  re-  round  i^-^^entral  Oceanica ;  while  the  re- 
markable constancy  of  temperature,  but  maining  islands,  forming  what  is  usually 
in  hi^er  latitudes  there  is  more  change,  called  PolynesiOf  constitute  Eastern  Oce- 
(QeeTemperaiure.)    The  great  periodical  anica. 

oscillations  of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  at-  Oceanides  ;  the  three  thousand  daug^- 

traction  of  the  sun  u^d  moon,  are  treated  ters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.    We  include 

of  in  the  article  Tides ;  the  particular  under  this  name,  according  to  the  hymns 

movements,  which  prevail   in   different  of  Orpheus,  the  whole  female  posterity  of 

parts  of  the  ocean,  and  set  in  different  di-  Oceanus,  that  is,  all  the  ffoddesses  of  the 

rections,  are  described  in  the  article  Cttr'  streams  and  fountains,  Sowing  beneath 

renii^  (See,  also.  Winds.)   In  some  places  the  earth  fix>m  the  surrounding  ocean ;  only 

mingsof  finesh  water  are  observed  to  issue  excepting  from  the  number  the  Nereids^ 

from  the  sea,  entirely  unaffected  by  the  or  nym^s  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  al* 

saltwater.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  though  they  also,  being  descended  from 

phenomena  are  in  the  gulf  of  Spezia,  in  Doris,  one  of  the  Oceanides^  have  been 

the  Pernan  gul^  and  in  the  bay  of  Xagua,  called  by  Antipater  of  Sidon,  daughien 

on  thesouth  coast  of  Cuba.  It  is  probable  <^  ike  Ocean, 

that  these  are  subterraneous  streams,  Ockanus;  the  eldest  ofthe  Titans,  whose 
v^ch  find  their  way  tmder  the  bed  of  birth  is  connected  with  the  origin  of  tbe 
tiie  ocean,  until  they  encounter  a  fissure,  sea  {Pontue).  He  was  bom  later  tiian ' 
into  which  they  are  impelled  m  the  same  Pontus,  and  surrounded  the  earth,  the 
n»*Tmpr  as  spouting  springs  on  land.  A  vault  of  heaven  sinking  towards  him  pn 
▼ariety  of  plants  are  nourished  by  the  every  side.  ,  He  has  therefore  been  called 
ocean,  to  which  are  given  the  general  de-  the  son  of  Geea  (the  earth)  and  of  Uranus 
nomination  of /lici,  and  which  are  vulgar-  (heaven).  Oceanus  and  Tethys  were  the 
ly  known  l^  the  names  of  sea-weed  and  parents  of  rivers,  and  of  the  race  of  god- 
^rodt-ueedL  Some  species  adhere  to  the  desses  called  Oceanides.  According  to 
'  bottom,  while  others  rise  to  tiie  surfiice  another  account  (see  Homer's  JOiad,  book 
even  fit>m  a  depth  of  60  fathoms.  In  the  xiv,  201,  246),  he  was  the  fioher  of  all 
North  Atlantic  there  is  a  eraace  extending  gods  and  men.  He  always  appears  as  a 
between  lat  20^  and  40^  N.,  and  Ion.  2(r  peaceftil  god,  and  he  took  no  share  in  the 
and  45^  W.,  which  is  at  all  seasons  covered  mutilation  of  Saturn.  He  was  not,  there- 
with a  species  of  weed  {fueus  naians)  of  fore,  cast  into  Tartarus  with  the  Titans, 
a  beautiful  green  color,  whence  the  Dutch  On  account  of  his  circumspection  and 
navigaton  called  this  tract  J&ooa  Zee,  mildness,  be  was  called  theyameri^/'tmsdom. 
Duck-weed  sea.  (See  JFVici.)  The  great  Ocelot.  (Seet^hmefu&c^endofthisvol.) 
divisions  of  the  sea  appear  to  be  inhimited  Och&e.  (See  VurnA 
by  theirpeculiarfisfa,moIlusca,zo8phyte%  OcyiTEKLOirr,  sir  J)avid,  hart,  major- 
&c^  ana  to  be  fi:equented  by  peculiar  spe-  general  in  the  British  East  India  compa- 
cies  of  birds.  The  level  of  the  seas  is,  ny^  service,  was  bom  in  Boston,  N.  £.,  in 
generally  speaking,  every*  where  the  1758.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  to 
aam&  This  arises  fifom  tlie  equal  pres-  India  as  a  cadet,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
snre,  in  every  direction,  which  the  particles  pointed  ensign,  and  in  September  of  the 
of  a  fluid  exercise  upon  each  other.    The  same  year  lieutenant  on  tke  Bengal-estab- 

31  • 
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tishment    Lieutenant  Ochterlony  rose  by  ducting  defences  in  the  Crown  oowt  is 
merit  through  the  intervening  ranks,  and,  remarkable.    Here  his  Teisatility  seems 
in  1803,  was  made  Ueutenant^colonel.    In  to  approach  nearer  to  incoiisistency  than 
the  Mabratta  war  of  1803—4,  he  distin-  in  any  other  department  of  his  praetiee. 
guished  himself  on  several  occasions,  and.  Habitually  bold  and  sanguine  every  where 
after  the  great  battle  of  Delhi,  was  ap-  else,  he  is  in  these  cases  a  model  of  pni- 
pointed  resident  at  that  court    On  the  dence  and  caution.    Rapid  in  his  usual 
restoration  of  peace,  he  received  the  com-  cross-examinations,  here  he  never  puts  a 
roand  of  the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  and,  in  hasty,  especially  a  hazardous  question." 
1809,  commanded  a  force  stationed  on  the  He  received  a  silk*  gown  in  the  latter  pan 
Sutledge,  to  overawe  the  Seiks.    In  1812,  of  1831.     At  the  same   time   that  Mr. 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  CConnell  became  one  of  the  distinguish- 
and,  in  1814,  to  that  of  nrnjor-general.  ed  advocates  of  the  Insh  bar,  he  was  not 
In  the  Nepaulese  war  he  commiuided  a  less  enunent  in  the  political  assembhes  of 
division  which  was  instructed  to  advance,  his  countrymen,  in  which  he  displayed  a 
through  a  difficult  country,  against  Umer  power,  eameemess  and  firnaness  that  soon 
Sing,  a  brave  and  experienced  warrior,  rendered  him  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Cath* 
whom  he  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  ollcs.  Indeed,  his  exertkma  seem  to  have 
almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  Mallown.  beenof  the  most  laborious  nature.  Rifling 
The  chief  command  was  now  given  to  early  for    calm^  and     piolbund    itudy, 
general  Ochterlonv,  who  brought  the  war  disposing  of  a    mass   of  buainesB  be- 
to  a  close  September,  1815,  after  a  series  fore  the  courts^  which  would  seem  suffi- 
of  skilful  operations  and  brilliant   sue-  cient  to  exhaust  the  streneth  of  a  oocn- 
cesseis.    His  services  were  rewarded,  by  mon  constitution,  he  wonkToften  pass  the 
the  prince  regent,with  the  order  of  knight-  rest  of  the  day  in  some  popular  meetings 
commander  of  the  Bath,  and  the  dignity  and  the  evening  at  a  public  dinner,  in 
of  baronet,  and  by  the  East  India  com-  both  of  which  he  was  reqiHrsd  to  addreai 
pany  with  a  pension  of  £1000  per  annum,  his  audience ;  and  the  next  mormng  would 
In  1816,  sir  David  Ochterlony  was  created  find  him  early  engaged  ia  new  laborsb 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  For  about  thirty  years  he  has  been  the 
Bath,  and,  in  1817,  the  thanks   of  the  zealous  and  active  partiaBU  of  his  op- 
two  houses  of  nariiament  were  voted  bun  pressed  coimtiymen,  and  has  acted  a  lead- 
for  his  skill,  valor  and  perseverance  in  the  mg  part  in  all  the  efforts  which  they  have 
Nepaulesewar.    In  1817,  he  was  invested  made  for  an  admission  to  the  tights  of 
with  large  powers  for  settling  the  province  British  subjects.    The  Catholic  bettrd,and 
of  Rajpootana.    In  1818,  he  wbb  appoint-  the  Catholic  assodatioUy  which  was  formed 
ed  resident  at  Delhi,  with  the  command  in  1833,  and   suppressed  in    1899,  were 
of  the  third  fiivision  of  the  grand  army,  much  indebted  to  his  services  for  their 
and,  in  1822,  was  intrusted  wim  the  super-  influence.  In  consequence  of  his  havingap- 
intendence  of  the  afi&irs  of  Centred  Indk,  pUed  the  reproaehnil  epithet  of  ^  begparly 
as  resident  and  political  asent  in  Malwah  corporation"  to  the  Dublin    corporation, 
and  Rajpootana.    He  died  in  1^25.  which  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
O'CoARELL,  Daniel,  the  celebrated  Irish  he  became  involved  in  a  duel,  in  which  his 
patriot,  is  descended  of  an  ancient  Catho-  antagonist  fell.    A  dispute,  wfai^  soon 
fie  family  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  after  arose  between  him  and  Mr.Peel|When 
was  in  hiJB  youth  intended  for  the  priest-  the  hitter  was  secretary  for  Ireland,  also 
hood.    He  was  early  sent  for  his  educa-  led  to  an  appointment,  which  having  be- 
tion  to  the  Jesuits'  college  at  St  Omer,  come  public,  the  parties  were  prevented 
and,  on  finishing  his  studies  there^  imme-  from  meeting   by  the  authorities :  the^ 
diately  avowed  his  preference  for  the  law.  agreed,  however,  to  meet  on  the  conti- 
He  accordingly  studied  in  the  Middle  nent :  but  Mr.  O'Connell  was  arrested  in 
Temple,  and,  m  1796,  was  admitted  to  London,  and  held  to  bail  before  the  kin|f8 
pracuse  at  the  Irish  bar,  which  had  just  bench.    The  measures  which  he  ccmsKl- 
been  opened  to  Catholics.    His  success  ered  necessary  for  the  relief  of  his  ooun- 
iu  his  profession  was  rapid.    It  has  been  try,  wero  a  rep^  of  the  uaicm,  and  of 
said  or  him,  that  ^he  is  m  the  greatest  re-  the  Catholic  disabilities.     (See  CMoHe 
quest  in  jurv  cases,  where  he  is  in  his  ele-  EmancipaUon.)    Previous  to  the  passue 
menL    A  Dublin  jury  forms  the  twelve-  of  the  relief  bin,  he  had  declared  that  he 
stringed    harp    upon   which   above   all  considered  it  possible  for  him  to  sit  in 
thinj^  he  deliffhtB  to  play.  His  powers  as  parliament :    he  was  accordin|^y  elected 
a  niaipriiu  advocate  are  numerous,  and  member  for  Clare,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
always  at  command.    His  skill  in  con-  take  his  seat  until  afier  the  pass^gs  of  the 
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Wkf  when  he  was  required  to  take  the  niatb  string  repeats  tbeseeoiidtooe,  called 

usual  oaths  of  allemnce,  supremacy  and  the  tecandj  the  tenth  string  the  third  tone, 

abjuratiou.     He  clainied  the  benefit  of  or  the  tkirdf  &c.     Accoidnw  to  the  ar* 

the  bill,  but  it  was  decided  that  he  was  rragement  of  our  new  or  £atonic  sys- 

not  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  its  pro-  teni  of  tones,  the  octave  is  therefore  the 

visions,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  sit  limit  within  which   the  seyen  essential 

He  was  afterwardsyhowever,  reelected,  and  tones  are  kept  distinct  from  each  other; 

took  his  seat  accordingly.     In  1890,  he  and  all  tones  without  the  limit  of  the  oc- 

moved,  on  several  occasions,  for  leave  to  tave  are  only  repetitionSyiii  an  augmented  or 

bring  in  bills  for  extending  the  privileges  of  diminished  degree,of  the  tones  already  con- 

CatholicB,  and  also  a  bill  for  reforming  the  tained  in  the  compass  of  the  octave.   For 

abuses   of  parliamentary  representation,  this  reason  we  cal]  the  octave  the  whole 

declaring  himself  in  fiivor  of  universal  extent  of  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  system, 

sufirage,  voting  by  ballot,  and  triennial  par-  (See  TaUaiunJ)    The  number  of  upper 

iiaments ;  but  his  plans  met  with  little  sup-  and  lower  octaves,  or  the  manner  in  which 

port .   In .  the  new  parMament  (elected  several  octaves  of  different  heights  are  to 

1831),  he  sits  for  Keny.    The  airestof  be  chiefly  distinguished,  is  not  absolutely 

Mr.  O'Connell  and  some  of  his  friends  in  determined,  on  account  of  the  continually 

the  begmning  of  1831,  was  attended  with  increasing  compass  of  instruments,  pertiG<- 

no  results,  me  prosecution  having  been  ularljr  stringed  mstrumente,  and  especially 

dismissed.  the  piano-forte,  which,  within  a  short  pe- 

OcRAcoKE  Inlet;  an  inlet  of  North  riod,  has  been  increased  a  whole  octave. 

Carolina,  forming  a  passage  into  Pamlico  The  octave,  considered  as   an  interval, 

sound ;  22  miles  south-west  of  cape  Hat-  has,  of  all  intervals,  the  least  harmonic  ef- 

teras ;  Ion.  75°  59^  W. ;   lat  34^  55^  N.  feet    On  this  account  composers,  when 

On  each  side  of  the  channel  are  danger-  there  is  only  one  principal  Voice,  forbid 

ous  shoals ;  on  the  bar  are  14  feet  at  low  risnng  to  the  octave  except  at  the  begin- 

water.  ning  or  close.    But  a  succesnon  of  oc- 

OcTAeoN,in  geometry,  is  a  figure  of  taved  following  each  other,  when  a  mel- 
eight  sides  and  angles,  which,  when  the  ody  is  to  be  raised  in  that  manner,  has  a 
sides  and  angles  are  all  equal,  is  called  a  very  good  effect  False  or  disallowed  oc- 
regvUar,  octagon^  and  when  they  are  not  taves  are,  in  musical  compositions  for  ma- 
equal,  ati  irreguktr  octagon,  ny  voices,  progressions  of  two  Toices  in  ex- 

OcTAHEDROif  or  OcTAEDROif;  8  body  act  movement  by  octaves,  which  dfiehd  the 

consisting  of  eight  equal  and  equilateral  ear.  The  reason  why  such  progressions  by 

triangfes.  octaves  are  disallowed  in  a  musical  piece 

Octant,  an  astronomical   instrument,  for  many  voices,  is  evident,  because,  when 

is  the  eighdi  part  of  a  circle,  divided  into  two  voices  proceed  by  octaves,  no  dififer- 

degrees,  and  used  in  calculatinff  the  am-  ence  can  be  perceived  between  these  two ; 

plitude  of  the  stars,  but  is  now  uttle  used,  and,  for  example,  a  piece  for  four  voices 

Octave,  in  the  diatonic  system  of  mu-  becomes  one   for  two.    There  are  also 

srcal  sounds ;  the  eiffhth  sound  firom  an  as-  those  which  are  called  wotred  odavesj  that 

sumed  fundamentaftone.   It  belongs  to  the  is,  such  as  become  for  the  first  time  dis- 

perfect  concordant  intervals,  so  that  when  tinguishable  when    the   interval  of  the 

itis  sounded  with  the  fundamental,  the  ear  two    voices,    proceeding    in    an   exact 

scarcely  perceives  more  than  one  sound,  movement  by  octaves,  is  filled  up  /with 

and  is  hardly  able  to  distinguish  the  one  unimportant  notes.    Of  the  composidons 

from  the  odier.    For  this  reason,  the  oc-  for  two  voices,  or  in  the  two  upper  parts 

tave  must,  in  our  musical  scale,  be  peifect ;  of  composidon  for  three  or  four  voices, 

whereas  the  other  intervals  may  be  tuned  ^ose  alone  are  firee  from  fiuilt  in  which 

somewhat  higher  or  lower  than  their  true  the  upper  part  rises  or  falls  a  second,  but 
pitch.    The  upper  octave,  that  is,  the  one .  the  fundamental  a  fourth  or  fifUi.    The^ 

which  is  eight  notes  above  the  fundamen-  use  of  die  others  is  only  allowed  under 

tal,  is  obtained  when  the  string  which  the  middle  part,  or  between  an  upper  and 

soimds  it  is  only  half  as  long,  and  the  a  middle  part    Octave,  also,  in  an  oi^gan, 

lower  octave  when  this  string  is  twice  as  ngnifies  me  open  flute  stop,  which  is  one 

long,  as  that  of  the  fundamental.    The  or  two  octaves  higher  than  the  priscipal. 
string  which  sounds  the  upper  octave  in        Octavia  ;  daughter  of  Caius  Octavius 

each  makes  two  vibrations,  while  the  and  ofAccia,  and  sister  to  the  emperor  Au- 
string  of  the  fiindamental  makes  one.  ffustus.  All  the  historians  praise  the 
Therefore  on  the  eighth  diatonic  stringdie  beauty  and  the  noble  character  of  this 
tone  of  the  first,  or  lowest,  recurs.     The    celebrated  Roman  lady.    Afler  the  death 
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oif  her  firat  husbuid,  Marcus  Maicellufl,  civil  war.    She  died  in  the  year  of  Rome 

she  mairied  the  triumvir  Maicua  Antoui-  743,  twelve  yean  before  the  Christian 

us,  that  she  might  confirm  the  firiend^ip  era.    Augustus  pronounced  her  funeral 

existing  between   him  and  her  brother,  oration,  but  refused  the  marks  of  honor 

But  Antony  was  incapable  ofdulyesti-  which   the  senate  were  desirous  of  be- 

mating  her  virtues ;  and  the  charms  of  Cle-  stowing  on  her. 

opatra,  which  inflamed  his  passions,  he  Octavius,  or  Octaviaihts.    (See«4u- 

preferredto  the  modest  beauty  of  his  wife,  gutiua.) 

After  her  marriage,  she  followed  her  hue-  October  (firom  the  Latin  octo,  eight] ; 

band  to  Athens,  where  she  passed  the  originally  the  eighth  month  in  the  Ro- 

winter  (B.  C.  39)  with  him,  averse  from  man  calendar,  whence  its  name,  which  it 

those  luxurious  pleasures  to  which   he  still  retained  after  the  b^nninff  of  the 

abandoned  himself.    Without  her  interpo-  year  had  been  changed  from  March  to 

aition,  civil  war  would,  even  then,  have  January. 

lnx>kenout  between  Octavius  and  Antony.  Octroi  or  Octroy,  an  old  French 
By  urgent  prayers  she  appeased  her  bus-  term  (firom  audoritas)  signiQring  a  grant 
bttid,  who  was  incenscni  acainst  her  or  priviletfe  from  government,  is  particu- 
brother  for  his  suspicions,  and  men,  diare-  larly  appfied  to  the  commercial  pnvilegeb 
ffarding  the  dLfficultiee  of  the  joumev  and  granted  to  a  person  or  to  a  company.  In 
her  own  pregnancy,  she  went,  with  his  a  like  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the  con- 
consent,  fit>m  Greece  to  Rome,  ^d  in-  stitution  of  a  state  granted  by  a  prince,  in 
duced  her  brother  to  consent  to  an  inter-  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  de- 
view  with  Antony,  and  to  come  to  a  rec-  rived  from  a  compact  between  the  ruler 
«nciliation  with  mm.  When  her  bus-  and  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
iNmd  went  to  make  war  against  the  Par-  — Odroi  also  a^ifies  a  tax  levied  at  the 
thians,  e^e  accompanied  mm  to  Ck>rcyra,  ijates  of  some  ciues  in  France  upon  all  ar- 
and  at  his  order  returned  thence  to.  re-  tides  of  food. 

main  with  her   brother.     New  quarrels  Oczacow  [Otsdutkow);  called  by  the 
arose  between  Octavius  and  Antony.    To  Turks  Dixan  ErinuTuia;  a  town  in  the 
have  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  Octavius  or-  Russian  sovemment  of  Cherson,  with 
dared  his  sister  to  go  to  her  husband,  in  about  lOSO  inhabitants,  atuated  on  the 
the  expectation  that  he  would  send  her  Black  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper; 
back.    This  actually  happened.    Antony  lat.  46^  36^  N. ;  Ion,  4P  d(y  £.    It  was 
was  leading  a  life  of  pleasure  with  Cleo-  formerly  an  important  Turkish  fortreas, 
patra  at  Leucopolis,  when  letters  fh>m  with  a  citadel,  the  waDs  of  which  were 
Octavia  at  Athens  informed  him  that  she  25  feet  high.    In  1797,  it  was  stormed  by 
would  soon  join  him  with  money  and  the  Russians,  who  lost  18,000  men  in  the 
troops.    The  prospect  of  this  visit  yraa  so  attack.    The  Turks  attempted  to  recover 
unwelcome  to  Cleopatra,  that  she  persist-  it  with  a  force  of  70,000  men,  but  were 
ed  in  her  eitfreaties  till  Antony  sent  bis  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  20^000.     In 
wife  an  order  to  return.    Even  now  she  17^,  it  was  given  up  by  the  Russians, 
endeavored  to  pacify  the  rivals.     Octa-  who  bad  previously  destroyed  the  works, 
vius  commanded  her  to  leave  the  house  The  Turks  fortified  it  anew  in  1743^  and 
of  a  husband  who  had  treated  her  so  in-  held  it  until  1788,  when,  after  a  siege  of 
Bultingly ;  but  feeling  her  duties  as  a  wife  six  months,  it  was  stormed  by  Suwarofi^ 
and  a  Roman,  she  begged  him  not,  for  the  who  razed  it  to  the  mund.    By  the  peace 
sake  of  a  angle  woman,  to  destroy  the  of  1791,  it  was  oeded  to  Russia ;  but  since 
peace  of  the  world,  and  of  two  persons  so  the  rise  of  Odessa  its  commerce  has  be^ 
dear  to  her,  by  the  horrors  of  war.    Oo-  come  inconsiderable, 
tavius  granted  her  wish  ;  she  remained  in  Odahlic  ;  the  name  given  to  the  fe- 
the  house  of  Antonv,  and  occupied  her-  malesconfiinedin  the  harems  of  the  Turk- 
self  in  educating  witn  care  and  tenderness  ish  sultan.    (See  Harem.) 
the  children  which  she  had  borne  him.  Ode  ;  a  poem  of  purely  Ivrical  chaiac- 
and  those  of  his  first  wife,  Fulvia.    This  ter,  or  of  tlua  clsfla  of  Ivricu  compositions 
noble  behavior  in  Octavia  increased  the  which  express  the  feeungs  of  the  poet  in 
indignation  of  the  Romans  against  her  moments  of  high  excitement,  with  the 
husband.    At  last  he  divorced  her,  and  vividness  which  present  emotion  inspires, 
ordered  her  to  leave   his   house.     She  (See  L^rtcs.)     The  Greeks  called  eveiy 
obeyed  without  complaint,  and  took  with  lyrical  poem  adapted  to  singing,  and  hence 
her  all  her  children,  except  her  eldest  son,  opposed  to  the  elegiac  poem,  an  ode  («J4, 
Antillus^  who  was  with  his  fiither.    Soon  i.  e.  «07ig),  firom  which  they  did  not  even 
after,  she  wimessed  the  outbreak  of  the  separate  what  the  modems  call  swg». 


We  aie  aoqpuunted  with  the  Greek  odes  Pope's,  Gleim's,  ScbilleHs,  Gdthe'b.  Of 
through  the  choruses  in  the  Greek  dra>  the  didactic  ode,  the  (so  called)  pkUMcM- 
mas,  Pindar's  heroic  odes  in  praise  of  the  eal  and  satirical  are  subdivimons.  The 
conquerors  at  the  creat  national  games,  name  ofdidacHc  is  given  to  the  ode  as  &r 
the  few  relics  of  the  amatory  songs  of  as  it  deals  with  great,  instructive  and  in- 
Sappho,  Alc»us  and  others,  the  Anacreon-  spiring  trutha  If  it  utters  noble  feelings 
tic  songs,  the  imitations  of  the  Greek  odes  without  immediate  reference  to  the  pres- 
by  the  Romans,  particularly  Horace,  9fid  ent  time,  it  is  called  o^i^oM^pftioa/;  if  itcen- 
through  the  scholia.  Whatever  was  the  sures  the  times,  as  Horace  does,  it  is  term- 
subject,  or  the  degree  of  feeling  or  excite-  ed  satiricaL  Further,  the  ode  may  cel&- 
ment,  eveiy  poem  was  termed  an  ode,  brate  certain  particular  subjects ;  and  here 
provided  it  was  purely  lyrical.  The  name  it  loses  itself  m  the  unlimited  field  of  oc- 
of  odeswns  also  given  to  the  hymns  or  caaional  poems.  No  species  of  poetry 
praises  of  the  go<k  (the  Homeric  hymns  has  been  so  much  abused  as  the  ode,  as  it 
excepted,  because  they  are  of  an  epic  has  been  made  the  common  form  for  the 
character),  which  received  different  names  praise  of  persons  and  things ;  and  this, 
from  the  various  deities  to  whom  they  says  Bouterweck,  is  probably  the  reason 
were  addressed ;  *thus  dithyrambics  were  why  the  literature  of  all  nations  is  so  poor 
originally  hymns  in  praise  of  Bacchus,  in  odes  deserving  this  name.  Most  of  the 
The  odes  of  the^  ancients  are  distinguish-  Italian  odes  are  veiy  bombastic.  Chia- 
ed  from  the  lyrical  poems  of  the  modems,  brera  is  one  of  the  most  distinguidied 
by  expressing  feeling,  according  to  the  Italian  writers  of  odes.  The  Spanish 
prevaiiingcharacter  of  antiquity,  more  by  have  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Quevedo, 
the  aid  of  imagery.  The  plastic,  or  the  Gongora,  &c ;  but  the  Spanish  ode  is 
clothing  of  inward  conceptions  in  out-  very  similar  to  the  Italian.  The  English 
ward  £>rms,  is  a  chief  trait  of  the  Greek  mostly  adopt  a  strong  didactic  tone  in 
art ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  feeling  their  odes.  The  French  are  exceedingly, 
of  the  poet  expressed  itself  in  a  series  of  declamatory ;  their  pointed  language  is 
striking  image&  In  modem  times,  odes  not  suited  for  the  ode.  Rousseau,  L. 
have  Men  more  confined  to  the  simple  Racine,  Gresset,  Chenier  and  Lebrun  are 
utterance  of  feeling ;  and  so  far  has  this  some  of  their  finest  writers  in  this  depart- 
been  carried,  that  they  have  sometunes  ment.  The  Germans  sometimes  lose 
been  divested  of  all  poetic  conception,  themselves  in  unintelligible  mysticism. 
But  a  naked  expression  of  feelings  does  sometimes  run  into  mere  relation,  not 
not  make  a  poem ;  and  this  is  the  defect  poetical  expression  of  feelincs.  Some  of 
of  many  of  Klopstock's  odes.  In  mod-  their  odes,  however,  are  trmy  grand ;  for 
em  times,  the  ode  has  been  separated  firom  instance,  Schubart's  dithvrambic  on  Fred- 
the  song,  so  that  ode  now  ineans  that  part  eric  the  Great  Some  odes  of  Flemming, 
of  lyrical  poetry  which  expresses  the  Halier,  Hagedom,  Uz,  Lavater,  Ramler, 
deep  emotions  of*  the  soul,  and  the  alter-  Voes,  Kosegarten,  Herder,  Schiller,  are 
nation  of  violent  and  elevated  feelings  of  among  the  mst  in  the  language, 
joy  orsufiering,  in  the  fullflowof  inspira-  Ooeitwald;  a  forest  and  chain  of 
tion.  Odes  have  been  classified  accord-  mountains  in  Western  Germany,  between 
ing  to  their  subjects.  The  religious  ode,  or  the  Neckar  and  the  Maine,  in  the  grand- 
thehymn,in  its  proper  meaning(sieeJB^m),  duchies  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  fiaden. 
has  for  its  suli^ectB  God  and  his  works.  The  Neckar  divides  the  Odenwald  from 
To  this  class  belong  several  psalms,  like-  the  Black  Forest  (q.  v.)  The  Odenwald 
wise  the  song  of  Moses  and  Deborah ;  is  about  twenty  leagues  long,  and  presents 
•mone  the  Greek  odes,  some  of  Pmdar's,  charming  scenes. 

the  Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  and  many  cho-  OnsoN  (dJ^cMy,  firom  ^,  asoi^g) ;  among 

fuses  in  the  Greek  drama;  some  odes  of  the  Greeks,  and,  at  a  later  period,  among 

Horace,  for  instance,  the  earmm  seculare,  the  Romans,  a  public  buildmg  devoted  to 

though  it  has  more  polk^  than  elevation ;  poetical  and  mu^cal  contests.    The  firat 

the  hymns  of  Rousseau,  Gray,  Akenside,  odeon  was  bqilt  at  Athens  by  Pericles, 

Thomson,  Cowley  and  Prior,  Klopstock,  and   was    a^rwards   used  for  popular 

Herder,  and  others  among  the  modems,  meetings  and  the  holding  of  courts.    At 

The   dithyramlHc  (a.  v.)   has   the   full  a  later  period,  two  others  were  erected  by 

flow  of  sensual  feeling  for  its  subject  Pausanias  and  Herodes  Atticus,  and  other 

The  heroic  ode  celebrates  heroes  or  sons  Greek  cities  followed  their  example.    The 

0f  gods,   princes^   victory,  greatness  of  first  odeon  vras  built  at  Rome  in  the  time 

mind,  6lc    Most  of  Pindar's  odes  are  of  of  the  emperors.    Domitian  erected  onO| 

this  sort,  as  are  also  some  of  Diyden's^  and  TniJan  another.    The  Romans  Uke- 
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wise  constructed  them  in  the  provincial  for  education  here.    The  commerce  of 

dtieSyimd  the  ruins  of  one  are  still  seen  at  Odessa  has  become  extensive.    In  1826^ 

Catanea,  in  Sicily.   The  odeons  resembled  578  ships  entered  the  port    The  chief 

other  theatres,  except  that  they  were  infe-  articles  of  export  are  grain,  timber,  hides, 

rior  in  extend  and  w^re  covered  with  a  furs,  flax,  linen,  wax,  tar,  potash,  caviar, 

roof.    This  name  has  been  ffiven  to  one  &c.    About  one  third  of  the  conmierce  is 

of  the  theatres  in  Paris,  rebuilt,  after  hav-  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen.     Gredss, 

ing  been  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1818.  Italians,  French,  Poles,  Armenians  and 

Oder  (ViadSnu),  a  river  of  Germany,  Germans   are    amonff    the    inhabitantSL 

which  rises  in  Moravia,  in  a  branch  of  the  Government  has  endeavored   to  induce 

Sudetic  mountains,  flows  through  Silesia,  settlers  from  Grerraany  to  occupy  the  lands 

becomes  naviffable  for  small  boats  at  Rat-  in  the  neighborhood  of  Odessa,  by  grant- 

ibor,  passes  by  Breslau,  where  it    be-  ing  them  certain  privileges.     Bulgarian 

comes  navimbfe  for  barges  of  40  to  50  and  Rusoan  peasants  are  also  numerous, 
tons,  enten  Brandenburff  and  Pomerania,        Onrir.    (See  Mnihem  Mythology,) 
and  empties  into  the  Baltic    Its  whole       Odor.    (See  SmdL,\ 
course  is  about  500  miles:  it  receives  sev-        Odysseus.    (See  ulysnts,) 
era!  navi(nb1e  streams,  and  communicates       Odtsset.    (See  Homer,) 
with  the  Elbe  by  several  canals,  and  is  of        Oe  ;  an  affix  to  man^  Danish  geogreph- 

▼ery  great  importance  for  the  trade  of  the  ical  names,  signifyinff  %iland. 
country.     The  principal  places  on  the       CEcolabipadius,  John,  was  bora  of  a 

Oder  are  Breslau,  Frankfort  and  Stettin.  Swiss  family  at  Weinsberg,  in  Suabia,  in 

hi  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  rapid,  1482,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 

but  in   the   flat   country,  it  is   subject  that  time,  adopted  the  name  by  which  he 

to  frequent  inundations.    Before  reach-  is  generally  known,  as  the  G^reek  of  his 

ing  the  sea,  it  forms  the  lai^  maritime  proper  name,  fbu««cftem  (Kouse-Irgfat^ 

lake  called  the  SlMn  Jicff^  and  divides  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  entered 

into  thi«e  branches — ^the  reene.  Swine  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  iprhenoe  his 

and  Divenow. .  Since  1818,  the  Prussiaa  fether  sent  him  to  Bologna  to  study  law. 

Sivemment  has   constructed  works  for  He  soon  after  returned  to  Heidelberg,  ap- 

e  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Swme-  plied  himself  to  theology,  and  became  the 

munde,  the  port  of  Stettin  (q.  v.).  mcumbent  of  a  benefice  which  had  been 

Odessa;  a  Russian   seaport,   in  the  instituted  by  his  ancestors.    Sendble  of 

S>vemment  of  Cherson,  situated  on  the  the  limited  nature  of  his  acquirements,  he 

lack  sea,  between   the  mouth  of  the  went  to  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  to  Stutt- 

Dnieper  and  Dniester,  on  the  bay  of  Ad-  gard,  where  I^uchlin  was  professor,  and 

sehai;  lat  46°  29^  N.;  Ion.  30°  37'  E.  there  studied  Greek,  and,  subeeqdently, 

This  place,  which  is  now  of  considerable  Hebrew.    His  progress  was  such  that  he 

'Size  (40,000  inhabitants),  and  is  rapidly  compiled  a  Greek  Grammar.     He  then 

increasing,  is  of  modem  origin.     After  remmed  to  Weinsberg,  and  distinguished 

the  cession  of  Bessarabia,  by  the  peace  of  himself  by  his  zeal  as  a  preacher.    By  his 

Jassy,  in  179S,  Catharine   fixed  on  this  fiiend  Capito's  influence,  he  was  invited 

spot,  then  containing  only  a  few  houses,  to  Basle,  in  1515,  and  there  became  ac- 

as  a  commercial  emporium!.    It  ha^^  suf-  c|uainted  with  Erasmus,  and,  in  conjunc- 

ficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships  tion  with  him,  wrote  a  commentary  on 

of  war.    Alexander  carried  mto  execu-  the  New  Testament.     In  1516,  he  re- 

tion  the  designs  of  Catharine,  and  appoint-  ceived  a  call  at  Augsbuiig,  but  soon  after 

ed  Richelieu  (q.  v.),  who  was  then  a  determined  to  enter   the   monastery  of 

French  emigrant,   and   has   since  been  Altomtinster,  in  the  neighborhood.    Lu- 

prirae  minister,  governor  of  the  city.    It  ther's  writings,  however,  awakened  him 

IS  buih  in  the  form  of  an  oblonff  squar^  to  more  liberal  views,  and  before  he  had 

and  fortified  in  the  modem  style.    The  bemi  two  years  in  the  monastery,  he  left 

port,  which  is  artificial,  is  capable  of  re-  it.  and  became  preacher  at  the  castle  of 

ceiving  300  vessels.    The  roadstead  is  ex-  Kbemburg,  to  A^ancis  of  Sickingen.     In 

tensive,  akid   the   anchorage   is  safe  in  1523,  he  became  professor  of  theology 

summer,  being  sheltered  fit>m  every  wind  and  curate  at  Basle.    He  defended  the 

except  the  south-east.    The  streets  are  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in-  several 

straight,  wide,  and  crofs  each  other  at  dieological  diqsutations  and  conferences, 

right  anjies ;  there  are  some  fme  walks,  particularly  in  Basle  and  Berne,  and  in- 

and  numerous  public  buildings.    Water  troduced   them   into   the   former  place 

was  scarce,  but  has  been  suf^lied  by  (1537  and  152B).     His  conduct  in  the 

aqueducts.    There  are  many  institutionfl  controversy  conoeming  the  Lord's  supper 
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was  worthy  of  all  piaiae.  In  his  treadae  the  oracle  promised  deliverenGe  as  sood 
De  genuina  Verborum  Dovdnif  ^  Hoc  est  as  he  was  removed  who  had  called  down 
Corpus  mtuan^  hierpretaUone^  her  dis-  this  curse.  The  affrighted  people  again 
played  a  rare  moderation,  maintaining  the  have  recourse  to  their  former  benefactor, 
bodv  to  be  only  symbolical.  The  de-  and  he,  unconscious  that  he  is  himself  the 
fendeni  of  the  real  presence  attacked  him  criminal,  strives  with  restless  zeal  to  dis- 
with  great  violence,  and  applied  to  him  cover  him.  He  draws  firom  the  prophet 
and  hu  followers  the  repoachful  epithet  Tiresias  the  unhappy  secret,  and  makes 
of  Sacramentarians.  CEcolampadius  an-  the  horrible  discoveiy  that  he  is  the  mur- 
swered  with  calmness  and  disnity.  He  dererofhisiiither,  and  the  husband  of  his 
died  at  Basle  in  1531.  His  Lire  has  been  mother.  Cursing  the  bed  in  which  she 
written  by  Hess  (Ziirich,  1793).  had  borne  a  husund  to  her  husband,  and  a 
(Ecumenical  Council.  (See  CounctL)  son  to  her  son,  the  unhappy  Jocasta  haoged 
(EniFus ;  son  of  the  Thracian  king  Lai-  herself.  CEdipus  put  out  his  own  eyes  to 
us  and  Jocasta.  (See  Jocastci,)  An  or-  -  extinguish  the  sight  of  all  which  could  re- 
aclehad  announceato  Laiusthat  his  child  mind  him  of  his  guilt  He  begged  the 
by  Jocasta  should  be  his  murderer.  When,  Thebans  to  banish  him.  At  a  later  peri- 
therefore,  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  he  or-  od,  when  he  wished  to  die  in  Thebes,  he 
dered  a  dave  to  bore  his  heels  and  expose  was  driven  away  by  his  ambitious  sons 
him  on  mount  CithsBron.  But  the  slave  Eteocles  and  Polynices.  In  his  anger,  he 
gave  the  child  to  a  shepherd  of  the  Corin-  curaed  them,  and  threatened  that  the 
tnian  king  Polvbus,  and  the  shepherd  sword  should  divide  their  inheritance, 
carried  him  to  the  king,  whose  wife,  Mer-  His  two  daughteis,  Antigone  and  Ismene^ 
ope,  being  without  children,  received  followed  their  blind  and  exiled  father, 
him,  and  called  him  Gklipus^  from  his  Led  by  the  former,  he  reaches  the  village 
swollen  feet  Ignorant  of  his  birth,  the  of  Coionoe,  in  Attica^  where  Theseus 
child  grew  up  at  the  Corinthian  court,  reigned,  and  dweUs  in  the  grove  of  the 
with  all  the  qualities  of  a  hero.  But,  an  Eumenides,  which  no  mortal  foot  dared 
angry  youth  having  one  day  reproached  approach.  He  conciliates  the  favor  pf  the 
him  with  not  being  the  son  of  the  king,  he  teirible  coddesses.  The  people  and  The- 
became  a  prey  to  tormenting  doubts.  His  sens  tooK  him  under  their  protection.  •  In* 
fester  parents^  whom  he  questioned,  re-  the  meanwlule  the  oracle  of  Pythian  Apol- 
feired  him  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  lo  had  declared  that  the  land  which  should 
gave  him  this  answer — **  Avoid  the  soil  ignorantly  conceal  his  ashes  would  be  fer- 
of  thy  country,  or  thQU  wilt  be  the  mur-  tunate  and  invincible.  Themhatntantsof 
derer  of  thy  fether,  and  the  husband  of  Thebes  now  endeavor  to  draw  him  back* 
thy  mother.''  As  he  looked  upon  Corinth  Impelled  bv  the  presentiment  of  approach- 
as  his  country,  he  left  it,  and  travelled  to  ing  death,  he  sought  his  £]&▼«  accompa- 
Thebes^  in  fiksotia.  In  a  narrow  road  in  nied  by  Theseus  alone.  The  gods  were 
Phocis  he  met  king  Laius,  who  was  coing  reconciled  to  him.  His  death  was  the 
to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  witn  re-  death  of  suffering  innocence.  The  an- 
gard  to  the  son  whom  he  had  exposed ;  cients  have  disagreed  with  regard  to  his 
and  the  king's  charioteer  haughtily  orders  burial-place.  The  history  of  (Edipus  has 
ed  him  to  get  out  of  the  way.  OEkUpus  furnished  a  subject  to  several  traffic  poetaw 
refused  to  obey;  a  struggle  ensued,  and  The.CSdipus  of  .£schylus  andf  that  of 
both  kinffand  charioteer  fell  under  his  Euripides  are  lost  Of  Sophocles  two 
sword.  Thus  he  had  unconsciouBly  ful-  pieces  treating  of  his  fete  remain — 
fiDed  one  half  of  the  oracle.  Ignorant  of  King  (Edipus  and  (Edipus  at  CotonoSi. 
this,  he  pursued  his  way.  The  territoiy  Seneca  has  also  written  a  piece  on  the 
of  Thebes  was  at  that  time  desolated  by  same  subject 

the  Sphinx  (see  Sphinx),  which  proposed  (EHLENscHLleEB,  Adam ;  knight  of  the 

a  riddle,  ana  put  to  death  every  one  who  Danebrog.    This  dramatic  poet  has  added 

attempted,  without  success,   to  solve  it  fflorv  to  Denmark,  his  country,  and,  in- 

No  one  bad  yet  succeeded.    In  this  ex-  deed,  to  all  Scandinavia,  by  his  poetical 

tremity  the  vacant  throne  and  the  hand  worics,  which  embody  the  histones  and 

of  the  queen  were  offered  to  the  deliverer  sagcu  of  the  north.    Germany  also  claims 

of  Thebes.     (Edipus   comes    forward,  him,  because  his  finest  poems  are  in  Ger- 

solves  the  enig[ma,  deliven  the  city,  and  man.     His  verse  has  strengthened  thm 

receives  theprize.    The  oracle  was  dius  connexion  between  the  literature  of  the 

fulfilled.     Tliebes  now  honored  within  two  nations.     (EhlenschUiger  passed  hia 

ber  walls  the  murderer  of  Laius,  when  a  youth  at  the  castle  of  Fredericsberg,  near 

— ^'^"ice  fell  upon  the  land,  fipom  which  CopenhageiH  where  his  fetfaer  was  gov- 
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.ernof.  InlSOO^hec^mtnenoedtEhefltudj  of  the  Chemical  Lswb  of  ICatore,  and 
of  the  law,  but  soon  after  abandoned  the  Tbitomen  Mhmendaiur<B  Ch^miMBommlntB 
legal  profeaaion,  and,  at  the  expense  of  Lmguis  Scandtwrnico-Gennamcis  commtt- 
the  Danish  government,  travelled  through  rtu,  1815),  when  *he  acquired  new  honor 
Germany,  France  and  Italy.  He  was  af-  by  his  important  discoveries  of  the  influ- 
terwards  appointed  professor  of  assthetics,  ence  of  electricity  on  the  magnetic  needle 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  (1820),of  which  we  have  given  an  account 
he  also  took  a  pert  in  the  direction  of  the  m  the  article  EUdro-MagneUtm.  In  18SS^ 
theatre.  In  1816,  he  repeated  his  journey  CErsted  viated  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris^ 
through  the  same  coumrie8,and  published  a  London  and  Edlnbui^h;  and,  in  1831, 
description  of  them.  He  is  now  living  in  founded  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  nat- 
Copenhagen.  In  Germany,  he  firat  be*  ural  science  in  Denmaric. 
came  known  by  his  dmmatic  fable  Alad-  CEstrus,  or  Gad-Flt  ;  an  msect,  vrell 
din,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp  (1808,  and  known  from  its  being  one  of  the  greatest 
an  improved  edition  at  Leipsic,  1820).  annoyances  to  which  horses  and  catde  are 
His  serious  drama^  are  still  more  cele-  subject  during  the  summer.  Under  the 
bnted-^PalneUokej  Ifakon  Jarij  Axd  und  napie  ofgadrjly  many  insects  are  included 
WaUmrg^  and  his  drama  C&rrtggi^,  He  by  the  ignorant  'ivhich  belong  to  other  gen- 
has  also  written  several  dramatic  poems  era,  the  real  gad-flies  being  the  ttstrva  of 
ui  the  German  languQge,as  Ludlam's  Cave,  naturalists,  vmich  are  supposed  to  be  the 
Freya's  Altar,  the  Shepherd  Boy,  Statko-  same  animab  as  were  called  by  die  Greeks 
iAer,  Erkk  und  Ahd,  We  also  owe  to  wstroa.  Horses^  cow^  sheep,  deer,  hares, 
him  a  new  translation  of  Holberg's  come-  &c.,  have  each  a  species  of  g^-fly  which 
dies  (LeioBic,  18S^  4  parts).  His  rifadr  bears  theur  name ;  as,  for  examf^,  the  <EL 
miaido  ot  die  old  Geimaii  romance,  the  tmd  is  common  upon  horses,  (E.  hofjU  and 
Island  of  Felsenburg,  appeared  under  the  (fc.  oma  upen  honied  cattle  and  upon 
title  of  the  Islands  in  the  South  Sea  sheep.  The  gad-fly  of  the  hoxse  n  a 
(T&bingen,1896,4vol8.^.  His  lyric  poems  small  insect,  with  whitish  wines,  vrith  a 
and  his  novels  are  inferior  to  his  dramatic  band  and  black  spot ;  the  abdomen  en- 
works.  In  Danish  literature,  (Ehlenschlft-  tirely  ferruffinous.  (E.  hovia  is  about  ser- 
ger  has  introduced  a  new  and  bold  style,  en  lines  in  length ;  thorax  yellow,  with  a 
resembling  the  GernMin,  and  whioh,  as  well  black  band  ;  abdomen  white;  terminal 
in  praise  as  in  blame,  hm  been  called  the  segments  fhlvous  ;  wings  dusky.  This 
romantic  He  has  had  violent  disputes  specie^  attacks  the  horse  also,  the  female 
with  BaM^sen  (q.  v.),  who  prefetred  the  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  skin  of  these 
older  style  of  poetry,  more  resembling  tlie  animals  in  conaderable  numbers.  In  a 
French.  GBhlenschlAger's  most  celebrated  short  time,  the  eggs  are  matured,  and  pro- 
poems  in  the  Danish  tongue,  are  the  same  duce  a  lariDaj  or  worm,  which  immediate- 
which  we  have  mentiouMl  before  as  writ-  ly  pierces  the  skin,  and,  insinuating  itKlf 
ten  in  German ;  for  he  has  himself  under  it,  causes  much  injury  and  annoy- 
clothed  many  of  his  wotks  in  both  Ian-  ance  to  the  animal,  raising  large  lumps,  or 
guages.  tumors,  filled  with  pus,  upon  which  the 
GSls,  a  mediatized  principality  in  Low-  larva  feeds.  (E.  e^  deposits  its  eggs  up- 
er  Silena,  belonging  to  the  Prussian  gov-  on  such  parts  of  the  skin  of  horses  as  are 
emment  of  Brsslau,  contains  800  square  subject  to  be  much  licked  by  the  animal, 
miles  and  91,000  inhabitants,  and  affords  and  thus  they  are  conveyed  to  the  stom- 
175,000  florins  annual  revenue.  The  cap-  ach,  where  the  heat  speedily  hatches  the 
ital  is  (Els^  where  die  ducal  officera  of  larvve,  too  well  known  under  the  name  of 
government,  &c.,  reside.  In  1789,  the  &ott«.  Horses  are  sometimes  so  afflicted 
duchy  passed  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  by  these  pests  as  to  die  in  consequence, 
and  was  under  the  government  of  duke  The  perfect  insect  is  seldom  observed,  ss 
Frederic  William,  who  fell,  in  1815,  at  it  lives  but  a  very  short  time  after  arriving 
Quatre  Braa  Hence  his  title,  dukt  of  al  the  winged  state.  Taking  no  nourish- 
Brun8wickr(Els,  ment,  it  seeks  but  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  a 
(Eneus*  (See  Cfifwrfcm.)  propersituation,  and  having  accompliriied 
CBifOMJiT78.  (See  jfr^/McAiifiia.)  this  object,  it  immediately  mea.  Theani- 
OSasTED,  John  Christian,  professor  of  mala  which  are  the  subjects  of  its  attacks 
natural  phikisophy  in  the  univeraity  of  are  instinctively  aware  of  its  intentions^ 
Copenhagen,  secretary  of  the  academy  of  and  exhibit  much  restlessness  and  alarm 
eeiencea  oi  that  oir^,  knight  of  the  Dane^  when  they  discover  it  (E.  tms  depositi 
brog,  bad  already  distmguished  himself  by  its  eg^  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  where  the 
eome  valuaUe  works  on  chemiatiy  (View  larva  is  hatched,  and  immediately  aacendi 
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into  the  frontd  mnuses,  attaching  itself  drink  and  perfumes,  was  the  origin  of 

yeiy  firmly  to  the  lining  membrane  by  such  offerings,  which  took  their  character 

means  of  two  strong  hooks  situated  at  its  from  the  mode  of  life  of  those  who  pre- 

moutb.  .  All  the  insects  of  the  genus  cm-  sented  them.    Herdsmen  and  hunters  of- 

irus  are  thus  distinguished  by  naturalists :  fered  i)easts;  husbandmen,  fruits  and  bread, 

haustellurn,  or  trunk,  concealed  between  selecting  the  clioicest  of  what  tliey  po»- 

two  tumid  lips,  which  are  merely  separat-  sessed.    From  similar  feelings,  Abraham 

ed  by  a  small  orifice  ;  palpi,  none ;  anten-  consented  to  offer  up  his  beloved  soni 

use  short  and  setaceous.    The  oviduct,  and  Agamemnon  his  (laughter  Tphigenia  ^ 

through  which  the  eggs  are  extruded,  con-  though  the  fortunate  issue  of  tlicse  ofier- 

flists   of  a    membranaceous,    cylindrical  ings  shows  that,  even  in  those  early  times^ 

tube,  furnished  with  three  short,  reflected,  the  pure  idea  existed  that  God  did  not 

membranaceous  bristles.     The  pupa  is  desire  the  blood  of  men,  and  was  ap- 

bard,  and  of  an  oval  form,  Inirrowiug  in  peased  by  a  devout  disposition.    Still  the 

the  earth  and  under  stones,  where  itexpe-  custom  of  offering  men  as  victims  pre- 

riences  its  final  transformation  into  a  wing-  vailed,  even  amon^  those  heathen  nations 

ed  insect.    It  has  been  observed  that  the  who  had  emerged  from  their  primitive 

larvie  of  cutaneous  tEstri  have  the  mouth  nideness.    The  Phopnicians  ofiered  cbil- 

fiimished  with  simple  papillee,  while  those  dren  to  their  idol  (Moloch);  as  did  also 

which  infest  the  stomach  and   frontal  si-  the    Grerman   nations,   and    the    ancient 

nuses  are  provided  with  strong  oral  hooks,  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  to  their  gods. 

by  which  they    attach  themselves  very  Afterwards,  new  motives  were  added  to 

lirmly  to  the  membranes.      During  the  those  of  reverence  and  gratitude:  meA 

months  of  June  and  July,  the'  pupee  ^re  began  to  consider  miefortunts  and  sufifer- 

transfbrmed  into  the  perfect  insect.    M.  ings  as  divine  punishments  for  their  sini^ 

Humboldt  states  that,  in  South  America,  and,  to  propitiate  the  offended  Deity,  even 

he  observed  some  Indians  whose  abdo-  the  life  of  man  did  not  appear  too  valua* 

mens  were  covered  with  small  protube-  ble.    But,  while  the  altars  of  the  heathen 

ranees,   which    appeared    to  have  been  world  flowed  with  the  blood  of  innocent 

ibrmed  by  die  larvae  of  a  species  of  gad-  children  and  defenceless  captives,  Moses 

fly.    It  is  also  stated  that  a  species  exists  made  unblemished  lieasts,  and  fruits,  the 

which,    in    the  larva  state,  inhabits  the  symliois  of  the  n^signation  and  penitence 

fix>ntal  sinuses  of  men.    In  Arabia,  and  of  his  jieople,  before  Jehovah.    OfiTeringS 

in  some   parts  of  India  where  camels  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  Is- 

abound,  there  is  also  found  a  gad-fiy  pe-  raelitish   worship.       These  were    either 

culiar  to  them.    (An    admirable    mono-  bloody,  when  the  offering  was  bullocksi 

graph  of  these  insects,  illustrated  by  fig-  goats  and  sheep,  or,  in  case  of  necessity^ 

ures,  and  observations  on  tlieir  habits  and  doves,  slain  by  the  priests,  which  were 

economy,  and  veterinary  observations,  has  wholly  or  partially  burnt  (burnt-offerings)  | 

beenpublishedintheLinnfean Transactions  or    bloodless,    when    the    offering    was 

by  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  and  since  republished,  meal,  cake,  salt,  oil,  honey  and  frankin* 

with  additions,  in  a  separate  volume.)  cense,  or  wine,  which  was  pouced  out 

CSta;  a  celebrated    mountain  in  an-  upon  the  altar  (drink-ofierings).     With 

cient  Greece,  between  Thessaly  and  Ma-  regard  to  their  meaning  and  oliject,  these 

cedonia ;  or,  more  accurately,  a  chain  of  offerings  were  either  thank-offerings  and 

mountains  extending  to  the  west  from  peace-offerings,    which    consisted    of  a 

the  gulf  of  Malta  to  Pindus,  and  tlience  bullock,  or  some  small  animal,  and  were 

to  the  boy  of  Ambracia.    (See  Hercules^  usually    accompanied  with  offerings  of 

and  T^ermopyUiR,)  vegetable  food ;  or  trespass  and  sin-ofiler- 

O'Farrill.    ^ee  FarriU,)  ings,  in  which  only  animals  were  used. 

Ofe!t.    (See  Budcu)  In  the  last-mentioned  cases,  the  priests 

OFFEftiNos  are  gifls,  which  man  brings  were  accustomed  to  sprinkle  the  )>arties 

to  the  Deity,  in  order  to  represent  the  who  made  the  offerings  with  the  blood  of 

giving  up  of  himself  to  him.    This  was  the  victims,  as  a  sign  of  reconciliatioa 

3ie  first   mode    of  openly   recognising  with  Jehovah;  and  where  the   offerinc 

the  Divine  Being,  and  a  principal  part  of  was  an  expression  of  the  penitence  ana 

the  service  of  the  Deity  ui  all  the  re-  expiation  of   the  whole  people,  it  was 

liipons  of  antiquity ;  and,  even  to  this  day,  usual  to  bum  the  victim  ;  but  if  it  con- 

the  inhabiuint  of  the  Bnst  makes  offerings  cemed.  only  private  persons,  the  priests 

to  God  as  be  makes  presents  to  his  tern-  used  to  eat  the  flesh.    The  offerings  of 

porel  lords.    The  idea  diat  God  has  phys-  beasts,  and  the  first  fruits  (which  were  re- 

ical  wants,  and  finds  pleasure  in  food,  (quired  to  be  offered  on  certain  festivali^ 

vou  iz.  33 
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and  in  case  of  important  occarrences  in  Officers,  Field,  are  such  as  command 
femilies,  or  for  the  expiation  of  individ-  a  whole  regiment ;  as  the  colonel,  lieuten- 
uals),  belonged  tp  the  priests,  who  burnt  ant-coloneland  major, 
only  the  part  that  could  not  be  eaten.  Officers,  General,  are  those  whose 
The  heathen  priests  enjoyed  the  same  ad-  command  extends  to  a  body  of  forces, 
vantage ;  and  although,  among  both  Jews  composed  of  several  regiments:  such  are 
and  heathen,  the  priests  alone  were  al-  generals,  lieutenant-generals,  major-gene 
lowed  to  offer  the  sacrifices,  they  perraltr  rals,  and  brigadiers, 
ted  the  givers  to  take  a  part  in  the  feasts  Officers,  Staff,  at  the  English  court, 
for  which  their  offerings  were  used,  from  are  such  as,  in  the  king's  presence,  bear  a 
the  time  of  the  hecatombs  (q.  v.)  of  the  white  stafl^  or  wand,  and  at  other  times, 
Greeks,  before  Troy,  down  to  that  of  the  on  their  going  abroad,  have  it  carried  be- 
sacrifice   banquets,    which    Theodosius,  fore  them  by  a  footman,  bare-headed: 
as   is   well   known,    abolished    in    the  such  are  the  lord  steward,  lord  chamber- 
year  392,  together  with  all  the  heathen  lain,  lord  treasurer,  &c. 
worehip  in  the  Roman  empire.    The  heca-  Official,  by  the  ancient  law,  signifies 
tombs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  him  who  is  the  minister  o^  or  attendant 
bumt-offerings ;  their  libations,  drink-offer-  upon,  a  magistrate.    In  the  canon  law,  it 
ings.    The  truth,  confessed  by  the  proph-  is  especially  taken  for  him  to  whom  any 
eis  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  man  cannot  bishop  generally  commits  the  chaige  of 
ofier  any  thing  to  God  which  is  not  al-  his  spiritual  juriisdiction. 
ready  his,  Christianity  acknowledged  bv  Offino,  or  Offii(  ;  that  part  of  the  sea 
the  abolition  of  the  heathen  and  Jewiui  a  sood  distance  from  shore,  where  there 
offerings,  and  required  ofits  professors  only  is  deep  water,  and  no  need  of  a  pilot  to 
the  moral  offering  of  a  renunciation  of  evu,  conduct  the  ship. 

the  devotion  oftheirpowere  and  property  to  Offsets,  in  gardeninff;  those  young 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  peifect  re-  shoots  that  spring  from  the  roots  of  trees 
signation  of  the  heart  to  God.  Consecrat-  or  plants,  which,  oeing  carefully  separated, 
ed  gifts,  however,  were  applied  to  the  sup-  and  planted  in  a  proper  soil,  serve  to 
port  of  public  worship  and  the  clergy,  propagate  the  species. 
Of  this  kmd  were  the  oolations  of  the  first  OFTERniifGEir,  Henry  of^  or  Affter 
Christians.  When  the  payment  of  tithes  dinoen,  EFFTEHDizfOEN. ;  one  of  the  most 
to  the  clergy  was  introduced,  these  offer-  celebrated  German  poets  of  the  twelfth 
ings  ^ere  withheld,  and  most  generally  and  thirteenth  centuries  (the  Suabian  pe- 
commuted  for  money.  With  uie  obla-  riod),  of  the  circumstances  of  whose  lifo 
tions  are  connected  the  offeiiorioy  which,  litde  is  known.  ,His  youth  is  said  to  have 
according  to  a  usage  still  existing  among  been  passed  in  Austria,  at  the  court  of 
many  rebgious  sects,  were  laid,  at  an  ap-  Leopold  VII.  Here  he  cultivated  hte 
pointed  time,  for  the  priests,  upon  the  poetical  powers,  and  hence  made  journeys 
altar.  These  offeHoriOy  however,  had  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  (See 
nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  ser-  Mnnuingers,  and  German  Podhrv.)  At 
vices.  The  mass  is  a  conspicuous  the  court  of  Herman,  landgrave  of  Thu- 
part  of  the  worship  in  the  Catholic  rinsia,  he  sustained  a  poeticd  contest 
church,  and,  even  to  this  time,  is  called  wim  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach  (q.  v.JL  and 
the  bloodiest  offering ;  since,  according  to  sang  the  praises  of  his  emperor.  Of  his 
the  doctrine  of  this  church,  the  priest  who  poetry  we  have  nothing  remaining  except 
ofilciates  at  the  mass,  offers  anew,  as  it  some  ^Miasages  of  the  War  on  the  Wart- 
were,  by  the  consecration  of  bread  and  burg,  m  the  Manesse  collection,  and  a  parr 
wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  of  me  Hddenbuch,  (q.  v.)  It  is  disputed 
the  place  of  the  Jewish  sin-offering,  whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  J^^O>eltmg- 
The  custom  of  making  religious  ofierings  enUed  (q.  v.)  or  not.  Novalis  (q.  v.)  has 
exists  among  pagans  also,  in  our  time,  given  his  name  to  one  of  his  romances. 
The  Chinese  consecrates  fruits  to  his  di-  Oo,  king  of  Bashan,  mentioned  in  the 
vinities ;  the  Carib,  tobacco ;  the  Negro,  Bible,  was,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
in  the  West  Indies,  brandy;  and,amonffthe  the  Rabbins,  one  of  the  giants  who  lived 
savage  inhabitants  of  some  islands,  ^re  before  the  flood,  and  escaped  the  gen- 
are  still  found  traces  of  human  sacrifices,  eral  inundation  by  taking  refuge  on  the 
OFFERTORiUM,orOFFERTORT,isthean-  roof  of  Noah's  ark,  Noah  fed  him 
them  which  is  sung,  or  the  music  executed,  there,  less  through  compassion,  than  that 
while  the  people  are  making  their  offer-  he  might  be  to  men  of  after  times  a 
ings.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  proof  of  the  power  of  God,  who  had 
mass.    (See  Mou9^  and  Cfffermg,)  created  and  destroyed  firom  the  ftoe  iff 
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the  earth  such  monstrous  creatures.  In  na,  he  repelled  the  iLttempts  of  the  Span- 
the  war  of  Og  against  the  Israelites^  lie  iards.  In  1745,  he  was  made  niaior-gen- 
lifled  up  a  mountain  6000  paces  in  circuit,  eral,  and  was  employed  to  follow  the 
and  was  about  to  throw  it  down  upon  the  rebels  under  the  Pretender.  The  private 
camp  of  Israel,  when  it  was  pierced  character  of  general  Oglethorpe  was  ex- 
through  by  ants  sent  by  God,  and  fell  tremely  amiable,  and  he  has  been  eulo- 
upon  him.  At  the  same  moment,  his  sized  by  Thomson,  Pope,  and  doctor 
teeth  grew  so  quickly,  that  they  entered  Johnson. 

the  mountain,  and  held  him  fast,  so  that        Ogtges  is  mentioned  as  the  most  an- 

Moses  could  kill  him  without  difBculty.  cient  ruler  of  Atdca,  then  call^  ^da. 

To  five  an  idea  of  his  gigantic  size,  the  about  1700  B.  C.    The  Athenians  call 

Rabbins  say  that  Moses,  who,  according  him  a  native  of  the  country.    According 

to  their  account,  was  six  ells  high,  and  to  other  accounts,  he  was  king  of  the 

had  a  battle-axe  of  the  same  len^,  was  Hectenes,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 

obliged  to  make  a  leap  of  six  ells,  m  order  country,  first  called   O^gia,  and   after- 

to  strike  his  ankle  bone.    He  bled  to  death  waids  BcsoHa,  from  thelBceotians.    Even 

of  the  wound.       ,  the  building  of  Thebes  is  ascribed  to  him, 

\  OoDENSBUROB.    (Sco  Otwegotchie.)  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  was  named  ^ 

OescHEE  Lime.    (See  TVpe/o.)  afler  him.     The  gate,  however,  is  also 

Ogee  Arch.    (See  JtrchiUdiwrtf  vol.  i,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  Ogygia, 

p.  396.)  .  a  daughter  of  Amphion  and  of  Niobe. 

OoiNSKi ;   the  name  of  an  illustrious  Under  the  reign  of  Oeyges  happened  the 

Polish  house. — Mkhad  Castmr  Oginski,  Ogygian  deluge,  which  wid  waste  all  Atti- 

commander  in  Lithuania,  fought  against  ca,  according  to  Larcher,  1759  B.  C.    A 

the  Russians;  but  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  later  opinion  is,  that  a  colony  of  priests 

country  obliged  him  to  flee.    He  lost  two  under  an  Egyptian  king,  Ogyges,  came  to 

thirds  of  an  immense  fortune.    He  con-  Boeotia,  and  thence  spread  over  Attica, 

structed  the  canal  which  bears  his  name,  The  island  of  Calypso  was  also  called 

and  unites  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  sea,  en-  O^rta.    (See  Ccdypso,) 
tirely  at  his  own  expense.  He  died,  seven-        O^ioeiNS,  Bernardo.    His  father  was 

ty-two  years  old,  in  Warsaw,  in  1803. —  don  Ambro8ioO'Higgins,an  Irishman,  who 

MUhad  CUophas,  nephew  of  the  fbttner,  rose  to  be  pirp'dftrt  arid  (^sptTiiri-gt^P^rylgL. 

was  bom  in  1765,  was  foreign  minister  at  Chile,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  vice- 

the  Hague,  and  fought  on  the  ade  of  Kosci-  roy  of  Peru,  in  1796,  by  the  title  of  mar 

usko,  in  1794.    At  a  later  period,  he  acted  quess  of  Oaomoy  and  discharged  the  du- 

as  the  agent  of  the  patriots  in  Paris  and  ties  of  his  office  with  uncommon  success 

Constantinople.  Alexander  permitted  him,  and  popularity'.    Don  Bernardo  first  be- 

ii^  1802,  to  return.    In  1810,  he  was  ap-  came  distinguished  in  the  Chilean  revolii- 

pointed  senator  and  privy  counsellor ;  but,  tion  in  181^  when  he  joined  the  Carreras 

m  1815,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  lives  in  the  capacity  of  captain  of  militia,  and  le- 

devoted  to  music.    His  compositions,  pbr-  cei  ved  the  rank  of  Iteutenant-colonel  of  the 

ticulariy  his  PdonaUes^  are    celebrated,  line,  and  soon  aiierwards  of  brigadier-gene- 

His  Mhnoirta  8vr  la  PdUtgnt  d  Us  Pold-  ralj.as  a  reward  for  the  important  services 

ndis  depvia  1788 — 1815  Jparis,  1826,  2  which  he  rendered  in  the  command  of 

vols.)  are  important  for  the  period  from  gueriUa  parties.    In  1813,  the  Carreras 

1794  to  1796.  being  taken  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards, 

Oglethorpe,  James  Edward ;  an  En|^-  -  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on 

lish  general  officer,  bom  in  London,  m  O'Hig^s,  as  senior  officer,  and  he  avail- 

1696,  and  educated  at  Oxford.    He  served  ed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assume  the 

under  prince  Euffene.    In  1733,  he  dis-  civil  authority  also.    The  Carreras,  hovy^- 

tinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  to  ever,  soon  regained  their  hberty,  and  com- 

found  the  colony  of  Georgia,  for  which  pelled  O'Higgins  to  relinquish  his  usurped 

he  obtained  the  royal  charter.    He  also  power,  and  resume  his  station  under  them, 

conducted  a  body  of  emigrants  to  the  Afler  the  batde  of  Rancagua,  fought  Oc- 

province,   at   which   time   he   was  ac-  tober  1, 1814,  in  which  the  Chileans  were 

companied   by  the   two   Wesleys.     In  defeated,  the  Cameras,  O'Hig^ins,  Rodri- 

1734,  he  returned,  with  an  Indian  boy  guez,  and  other  prominent  patriots,  crossed 

in  his  suite,  and,  in  1736,  revisited  Geor-  the  Cordillera,  and  took  refuge  in  Buenos 

gia,  with  another  band  of  emigrants,  and  Ayres.     The  government  of  the  latter 

proceeded  very  successfully  in  the  settle-  country,  being  aware  that  their  owii  safe- 

ment  of  the  colony.    As  comnoander  of  .ty  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 

tbe  English  forces  in  Georgia  and  Caroll-  'iards  from  Chile,  gradually  assembled  a 
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sufficient  body  of  troops  at  Mendoza,  to  pally  from   New   Enffland.     In  many 

be  united  with  the  Chilean  refusees,  and  cases,  also,  the  post-omces,  in  Ohio,  bear 

J  laced  under  the  command  of  general  difierent  names  fit)m  the  towns  in  which 
ose  de  San  Martin,  for  the  lilieradon  of  the^r  are  situated.  The  largest  city  of 
Chile.  One  of  the  divisions  was  com-  Ohio  is  Cincinnati,  in  the  south-west  cor- 
manded  by  O'Higgins.  They  encounter-  ner  of  the  state.  Its  population,  in  1830, 
ed  and  beat  the  royalists  at  Chacabuco,  in  was  24,831,  according  to  the  official  cen- 
February,  1817,  after  which  O'Higgins,  sus.  Another  census  of  the  same  year 
by  the  influence  of  San  Martin,  was  nused  made  it  96,515,  and,  in  1831,  it  contained 
to  the  office  of  supreme  director  of  Chile.  28,014.  Columbus,  the  seat  of  govem- 
He  continued  to  direct  tlie  government  of  ment,  contained  2437  in  1830.  Zanes- 
Chile  until  January,  1823,  when  he  was  viUe,  Dayton,  Steubenville  and  Chiticothe, 
€omi)eHed  to  resign  the  supreme  authority,  are  larger  tlian  Columbus.  The  popula- 
in  consequence  of  the  indignation  of  the  tion  of  Ohio  has  increased,  and  increases, 
people  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  and  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  1790,  it  con- 
shameless  peculations  of  Rodriguez,  his  tained  only  3000  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
minister  of  finiance,  and  was  succeeded  by  45,365 ;  in  1810, 230,760 ;  in  1820, 581,434 ; 
don  Ramon  Freyre.  He  remained  in  in  1830, 937^637.  There  are  remnants  of 
exile  several  years,  although  a  party  exist-  several  Indian  tribes  in  Ohio,  amounting^ 
ed  in  Chile  in  his  interest.  In  1826,  the  in  1829,  to  2350  persona.  They  then 
island  of  Chiloe  revolted  in  his  favor,  at  owned  390,846  acres  of  land,  besides 
the  instigation  of  the  troops ;  but  the  in-  16,200  acres  which  were  secured  to  indi- 
flurrection  was  suppressed  and  punished,  viduals  of  the  several  tribes.  These  lands 
8ince  his  banishment,  O'Higgins  has  oc-  are  secured  by  treaty  to  the  Wyandots, 
Tupied  himselfin  the  cultivation  of  a  very  Shawnees,  Senecas,  Dela  wares  and  Otta- 
fine  estate,  presented  to  him  by  the  Peru-  was ;  for  the  other  remnants  of  tribes  are 
vian  government  in  the  time  of  San  Mar-  classed  with  these.  The  Delawares  have 
tin's  protectorate.  His  integrity  and  patri-  sold  their  share,  amounting  to  5760  acre& 
otism  are  highly  esteemed,  notwithstand-  Considerable  annuities  are  paid  by  the 
ing  the  errors  of  judgment  which  led  to  national  government  to  these  tribes.  Their 
his  being  deprived  of  power.  (Stevenson's  population  gradually  dim  tnishes.  There 
&uthJ9m^/:n!  M'.!!**!"'?  JMei?t.)  are  very  few  negroes  iti  Ohio,  and  none 
Ohio,  one  of  the  U.  States,  is  bounded  are  held  as  slaves. — ^The  Presbyterians  in 
north  by  Michigan  Territoiy  and  lake  this  state  have  346  churches,  and  22^50 
Erie,  which  separates  it  from  Upper  Can-  communicants;  the  Baptists  have  240 
ada,  east  by  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  churches,  and  8801  communicants;  the 
river,  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  sep-  Methodists  have  36,064  members ;  the 
arates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  Lutherans  have  8706  communicants ;  the 
'west  by  Indiana.  The  Ohio  river,  in  its  Associate  Presbyterians  hare  65  congre- 
various  windings,  bounds  this  state  436  fictions,  and  ^25  communicants ;  the 
miles.  Ohio  is  situated  between  38°  SO'  Uerman  Reibnned  have  82  congregations, 
end  ^^  of  north  latitude,  and  between  80°  and  3750  communicants;  the  Episco- 
f^  and  84°  42^  of  west  longitude.  It  is  palians  have  16  ministers ;  the  New  Jem- 
ebout  222  miles  in  extent,  both  from  east  salem  church  have  4  societies :  there  are 
to  west  and  from  north  to  south ;  but  lake  also  a  considerable  number  of  Friends 
^rie  projects  so  far  into  the  northern  bor-  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  some  Univer- 
ders,  and  the  Ohio  river  cuts  off  so  much  salists,  Unitarians  and  Shakers.  There 
of  its  southern  quarter,  that  the  area  of  the  are  now  (1831)  ftye  colleges  in  operatioD 
state  is  little  more  than  200  miles  square,  in  Ohio,  viz.  the  university  of  Ohio,  at 
The  state  is  divided  by  nature  into  four  Athens ;  Miami  university,  at  Oxford ; 
grand  divisions,  which  are  named  after  Western  Reserve,  at  Hudson ;  Kenyon,at 
the  principal  waters  on  which  they  are  Gambler,  and  Franklin,  at  New  Athens, 
situated.  They  are  tlie  Miami  country,  There  are  no  incorporated  academies  that 
the  Scioto  country,  the  Muskingum  coun-  are  flourishing.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
try,  and  the  Lake  country.  For  civil  common  school&  An  act  passed  by  the 
purposes,  Ohio  is  divided  mto  seventy-  legiskiture  in  1831  provides  that  a  fund 
three  counties.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  sludl  be  raised  in  the  several  counties  in 
state,  the  towns  or  villages  are  not  situated  the  state,  for  the  use  of  common  schools, 
in  townships  of  the  same  name ;  but  tiie  for  the  instruction  of  the  white  youth  of 
New  England  custom  of  nearly  identify-  eveiy  cViss,  without  distinction,  in  reatf- 
ing  toufn  and  township  prevails  in  some  ing,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  other 
parts  of  Ohio  which  were  settled  princi-  necessary  branches  of  education.     An 
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asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  subject  to  tornadoes.  In  some  parts,  near 
established  at  Columbus,  under  the  aus-  marahes  and'  stagnant  waters,  VBven  and 
pices  of  the  state. — ^The  principal  domes-  agues  frequendy  prevail ;  but  the  climate, 
tic  articles  of  trade  are  horses,  cattle,  in  general,  is  decidedly  healthy.  The 
swine,  whiskey  and  flour.  Those  articles  general  temperature,  in  that  part  of  the 
which  are  exported  from  the  northern  and  state  which  slopes  to  the  south,  is  several 
some  interior  counties  are  frequently  sent  degrees  warmer  than  in  the  same  latitude 
to  the  Montreal  and  New  York  markets,  in  the  Atlantic  states.  In  the  Miami 
by  way  of  lake  Erie.  "From  the  southern  country,  especially  about  Cincinnati,  green 
parts  of  the  state,  they  are  sent  to  New  peas,  and  many  other  vegetables,  ore  gen- 
Orleans.  The  new  canal  from  lake  Erie  erally  abundant  in  the  markets  between 
to  the  Ohio  river  wi^l  have  a  tendency  to  the  first  and  twentieth  of  May.  Snow 
divert  the  trade  from  New  Orleans  to  seldom  falls  deep  enough  for  sleighing,  or 
New  York.  (For  a  description  o^the  ca-  lasts  more  than  two  or  three  days,  in  the 
nals  of  Ohio,  see  the  article  Inland  Mwi-  southern  half  of  the  state;  but  there  are 
galwiu)  Lake  Erie  bounds  Ohio  on  the  generally  two  or  three  days  of  extremely 
north  160  miles.  Its  whole  length  is  270  cofd  weather.  In  the  counties  bordering 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from  40  to  on  lake  Erie,  and  for  fifty  miles  back, 
50.  Its  circumference  is  600  miles,  and  there  are  oflen  several  weeks  of  good 
its  area  is  11,000  square  miles.  It  afibrds  sleighing.  The  winds  of  Ohio,  v^ether 
good  navigation  for  steam-boats  and  high  or  low,  generally  blow  from  the 
schooners.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  west  and  south-west  at  all  seasons.  About 
Maumee,  Portage,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Ver-  one  fiflh  part  of  all  the  land  in  Ohio  still 
milion,  Black,  Rocky,  Cuyahoga,  Grand  belongs  to  the  U.  States.  Settlers  on  this 
and  Ashtabula,  in  the  north ;  and  the  Ma-  land  will  become  citizens  of  Ohio ;  but 
honing,  Muskingum,  Hockhocking,  Scioto,  the  purchase-money  belongs  to  the  gen- 
Little  Miami  and  Great  Miami  in  the  eral  govenmient.  In  the  north-east  part 
south.  The  Ohio  river,  and  its  steam-  of  the  state  is  a  tract  cohtaining  3,900,000 
boat  navigation,  will  receive  a  separate  acres,  called  New  Connecticut,  or  Con- 
description. — ^The  interior  and  northern  necticut  Western  Reserve.  The  fee  of 
parts  of  Ohio  are  generally  level,  and,  in  these  lands  is  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
some  places,  marshy.  About  one  quarter  but  Ohio  has  the  jurisdiction.  This  tract 
of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  part,  bor-  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  and  is  princi- 
dering  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  veiy  hilly  and  pally  settled  by  emigrants  from  Massacfau-i 
broken.  The  hi]]s  are  not,  however,  very  setts  and  Connecticut.  The  s^te  of  Vir- 
large.  Immediately  on  the  borders  of  the  ginia  also  owns  a  tract  of  4,204,800  acres, 
Oliio  there  are  numerous  tracts  of  interval  called  the  Virginia  Military  Lands,  and 
or  meadow  land  of  exuberant  fertility.  In  situated  between  the  Scioto  and  Litde 
the  interior  parts,  bordering  on  both  sides  Miami  rivers.  This  district  is  not  survey- 
of  the  Scioto,  and  on  the  two  Miamis,  are  ed  into  townships,  or  in  any  regular  form ; 
the  most  extensive  bodies  of  rich  and  and  there  are  frequently  many  claimants 
level  land.  In  many  places  are  extensive  to  the  same  lot,  whose  rights  are  not  easily 
prairies,  particuku-ly  on  the  head  wateis  defined.  Eight  counties  are  situated 
of  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto,  and  be-  wholly  within  this  district,  and  a  part  of 
twecn  the  two  Miamis.  Several  of  these  fourteen  others.  The  first  permanent  set- 
are  low  and  marshy,  and  others  are«e1e-  tlement  in  the  state  of  Ohio  was  made  at 
vated.  The  high  prairies  are  not  fertile.  Marietta,  April  7, 1788,  by  forty-seven  per- 
Among  the  forest  trees  are  black-walnut,  sons  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Istand 
oak  of  various  species,  hickory,  maple  of  and  Connecticut.  The  next  year,  a  set- 
different  kinds,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  syca-  tlement  was  made  at  Columbia,  six  miles 
more,  ash  of  several  species,  pawpaw,  above  Cincinnati,  by  a  company  princi- 
buckeye,  cbeny,  and  many  which  are  lees  pally  from  Pennsylvania.  In  1791,  sev- 
conimou.  The  soil  and  climate  are  ad-  eral  French  emimnts  settled  GaOipolis. 
.  mirably  suited  to  the  most  valuable  vege-  In  September,  1^99,  the  first  territorial 
table  productions  that  grow  in  this  lati-  legislature  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  under 
tude.  Wheat,  maize,  rye,  and  all  other  the  ordinance'  of  congress  of  July  13, 
kinds  of  grain,  grow  here  in  great  perfec-  1786,  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
tion.  Scarcely  any  part  of  tlie  U.  States  of  the  U.  States  north-west  of  the  river 
is  so  productive,  or  affords  so  many  of  the  Ohio.  April  30,  1802,  congress  passed 
natural  means  for  an  easy  and  comfortable  an  act  authorizing  the  calling  of  a 
subsistence.  The  summers  are  warm,  convention  to  form  a  state  cons^tutiou 
and  pretty  regular,  although  somewhat  for  that   part  of  the  North- West  Ter- 
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ritoiy  which  now  oooatitutes  the  stBte  of  islaixb  fbnn  no  serious  obetructioo  to  its 

Ohio.    On  the  fint  of  November  follow-  naTigatioD,  except  at  low  water,  when  the 

ing,  the  conventioD  met  at  Chilicothe,  and  bars  and  ripples  connected  with  them  are 

formed  the  present  cousdtution  (for  which  somewhat  dancerous.    Steam-boats  have 

see  ConstihAions  qftht  UniUd  iSta<e«).    In  been  found  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted 

several  parts  of  OiiJo  are  found  remarka-  for  its  navigation.    The  whole  number  of 

ble  antiquities  in  the  shape  of  mounds,  or  steam^boats  built  on  the  western  waters  is 

iumtdi ;  and  also  remains  of  ancient  forts.  348:  the  number  running  in  1831  la  196. 

(For  a  description  of  these,  see  the  article  Of  these,  68  were  built  at  Cincinnati,  68  at 

Tumidi ;  and  also  Kilboum's  Ohio  Gaxr  Pitlsbuig,  12  at  New  Albany,  and  neariv 

e<teer,  from  which  many  of  the  at)ove  all  the  others  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.    A 

statements  have  been  extracted.)  ff^^  P<ut  of  these  boats  are  employed  in 

Ohio,  a  river  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Uie  commerce  of  the  states  bordenDC  on 

is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alle-  the  Ohio ;  but  they  also  connect  witn  it 

^hany  and  the  Mooonsahela  at  Pittsburg,  the  oonunerce  of  the  states  on  the  Missis- 

111  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.    It  sippL     The    tract   of  country  throMigfa 

flows  with  a  gentle  current,  generally  in  a  which  the  Ohio  flows  is  one  of  the  richest 

south-western  direction,  but  with  a  veiy  and  most  delightful  on  the  globe.    The 

serpentine  course,  and  unites  vrith  the  wealth  of  the  neighboring  states  is  easily 

Mississippi  in  latitude  37^  N.,  and  longi-  transported  to  this  channel  by  the  numer- 

tude  8^  52^  W.    Its  length,  fix^m  Pitts-  ous  navigable  rivers  which  it  receiveB,and 

burg  to  its  mouth,  is  about  900  miles,  in-  » thence  conveyed  to  New  Orleans — the 

eluding  its  winding;  but  the  direct  dis-  g[rand  commercial  emporium  of  the  Mis- 

tance  is  only  614  mdes.  Its  breadth  varies  flisBippi  Valley. 

from  400  to  1400  yards.  At  Cincinnati,  it  Oil.  The  general  characters  of  this 
is  about  800  yards,  which  is  nearly  its  av-  substance  are  inflammability  and  insolur 
enige  breadth.  It  is  very  well  suited  to  biliQr  in  water.  Oils  are  distiQguished 
boat  navigation,  although  its  numerous  into  two  classes,  fixed  or  fiit  oils  (see  FH\ 
windings  render  a  passage  upon  it  rather  and  volatile  or  essential  oilsi  (See  JBsfcn- 
tcdious.  The  current  of  the  Ohio  is  re-  Hoi  OiZs.)  The  former  class  do  not  rise 
marlCably  gentie,  and  is  broken  by  falls  or  in  distillation  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
rapids  only  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  while  the  latter  rise  into  vapor  at  all  de- 
At  this  place,  the  water  runs  with  great  mes  of  temperature.  When  exposed  to 
rapidity  for  several  miles ;  yet  the  cuirent  tue  action  of  the  air,  the  oils  by  dorses 
is  not  so  broken  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  lose  their  liquidiQr,  tiiicken,  and  occasion- 
ascent  of  boats.  The  whole  perpendicu-  ally  become  hard.  Such  as  become  indu- 
lar  descent  in  two  miles  is  twenty-two  and  rated  so  as  not  to  stain  paper  when  ap- 
a  half  feet.  The  canal  around  these  nm-  plied  to  it,  take  the  name  of  dnpng  oils; 
ids  (for  an  account  of  which  see  Iiommde)  such  as  linseed  oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  nut  oil, 
^ready  facilitates  the  navigation  of  this  ^lc.  Such  as  do  not  harden  in  this  way 
river.  Letart's  rapids,  twenty-five  miles  are  called  tmcfuouf  oils ;  as  olive  oil,  af* 
bebw  Shade  river,  form  a  slight  obstruc-  mond  oil,  rape-seed  oil,  &c.  In  this 
Cion  in  some  stages  of  the  water.  Nu-  cbaape  no  water  is  formed :  some  cartioiv- 
tnerous  islands,  wx^^  and  fertile,  are  im-  ic  acid  is  evolved,  but  not  nearly  equiva- 
bosomed  in  the  Ohio.  Its  annual  range,  lent  to  the  oxygen  absoriiied.  The  recent 
finom  low  to  high  water,  is  about  fifty  feet:  fixed  oils  exercise  on  oxygen  hardly  any 
the  extreme  range  is  about  sixty  feet  action  for  a  long  time ;  but  they  suddenly 
When  lowest,  it  may  be  forded  at  several  sufibr  a  change  of  state,  which  enaUss 
places  above  Louisville.  It  is  generally  them  to  absorb  at  least  100  times  more  of 
lowest  in  Ausust,  September  and  Octo-  it  than  volatile  oils  would  do  in  the  same 
her,  and  highest  in  December,  March,  time.  A  layer  of  nut  oil,  three  lines  thidt 
May  and  June.    Near  Pittsburg,  it  is  (re-  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  laid  on  mer- 

3uentiy  frozen  over  for  several  weeks  cury  in  the  shade,  in  pure  oxygen  ga% 
uring  >viuter ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  abeoifoed  only  a  volume  equal  to  mrioe  iti 
more  than  400  miles  lower.  Qen«!ally,  own,  during  eight  months,  namely,  be- 
the  navigation  upward  is  suspended  by  tweenl>ecember and  August;  but,  during 
floating  ice  during  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  the  ten  following  d&ySy  it  abaoifaed  sisty 
«ach  winter.  Its  current,  when  the  river  times  its  volume.  This  absorotion  con- 
is  at  its  mean  height,  is  about  thrae  miiea  liaued  to  proceed  with  more  stowneas  till 
lan  hour;  when  higher  and  rising^  k'is  the  and  or  October,  when  the  finther  din- 
more  ;  when  very  low,  it  does  not  exceed  fawtion  of  the  ^  became  insensible.  By 
two   miles  an   hour.      The   pumerous  tl^timeilia  oil  had  absorbed  145  timsf 
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Its  faidk  of  oxygen,  and  had  formed  21  count:  A  quantity  of  oil  is  placed  in  an 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  eaa.  No  water  air-tiff  ht  yeesel,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  produced,  but  the  oil  bad  become  a  may  flow  into  retorts,  which  are  kept  at  a 
mass  of  transparent  jelly,  which  did  not  moderate  red  heat,  fjnd  in  such  propor- 
stain  paper.  This  sudden  change,  at  a  tions  as  may  regulate  the  production  of 
certain  crisis,  in  the  state  of  the  drying  gas  to  a  convenient  rate ;  and  provision  is 
oils,  explains  the  spontaneous  vdlcunmaaons  made  that  this  rate  may  be  easily  governed 
which  they  are  l^nown  to  produce,  and  of  at  the  wilt  of  the  operator.  The  oil,  in  its 
which  the  volatile  oils  afford  no  exam-  passage  through  the  retorts,  is  principally 
pies.  decomposed,  and  converted  into  gas  prop- 
OiLEtis ;  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (See  er  fi>r  illumination,  having  the  great  ad- 
•^fox.)  vantages  of  being  pure  from  sulphureous 
Oil  Gas.  It  had  long  been  known  contamination,  ana  of  supporting  a  veiy 
that  wax,  oil,  tallow,  &C.,  when  passed  brilliant  flame  with  a  very  small  expendi- 
through  iffnited  tubes,  are  resolved  into  ture.  As  a  further  precaution,  to  purify 
combustilHe  gases,  which  bum  with  a  the  gas  from  oil  which  may  be  suspended 
rich  light  Messrs.  Taybr  and  Mardneau  in  it  in  the  state  of  vapor,  it  is  conveyed 
were  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  this  into  a  wash  vessel,  where,  by  bubbling 
ftct,  in  the  construcdon  of  apparatus  for  through  water,  it  is  further  cooled,  and 
genemting  oil  gas  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  rendered  fit  for  use.  It  then  peases^  by  a 
subsdtute  for  candles,  lamps  and  coal  gas.  proper  pipe,  into  a  gasometer,  from  which 
The  advantages  of  oil  ps,  when  compcutkl  it  is  suffered  to  branch  off  in  pipes  in 
with  coal  gas,  are  claimed  by  these  gen-  the  usual  manner. 
Clemen  to  he  the  following :  The  material  Oii.  of  Vitrioi..  (See  Sulphuric  Acid.) 
from  which  it  is  product  containing  no  Ohi-Painthtg.  The  art  of  painting 
sulphur  or  other  matter  by  which  the  gas  with  oil-colors,  which  to  this  day  are  the 
is  contaminated,  there  are  no  objections  to  kind  most  commonly  used  for  large  pic- 
its  use  on  account  of  the  suflbcating  smell  tures,  has,  on  account  of  its  liveliness, 
in  close  rooms.  It  does  no  injury  to  fur-  strength,  agreeableness,  and  natural  ap- 
niture,  books,  plate,  pictures,  paint,  &c  pearance,  on  account  of  the  variety  and 
AU  the  costly  and  offensive  operation  of  mixture  of  tints, — in  short,  on  account  of 
purifying  the  gas  by  lime,  &c,  are  avoid-  the  charm  of  the  coloring, — preeminenoo 
ed ;  nor  does  the  metal  of  which  the  con-  above  other  kinds  of  paintibg.  The  col-^ 
veyance  pipes  are  made  receive  the  slight-  ors  are  somewhat  darker,  but  also  more 
est  injury  from  oil  gas.  The  economy  of  brilliant  than  waler-colora.  Painters  in 
light  from  oil  gas  is  tllus  stated :  oil-colors  have  succeeded  in  imitating  the 

* J..           '^  ^^     1 J  ««_!.«..«.  enamel  with  which  nature  adorns  her  pro* 

ten  ^'J^rS?    ***I^'«'"'5  ductioniS  the   Milne,  .nd  meOowL* 

^riliL    '^  ^^"  3d     «     «  whichglvetliegiwrtestchwiMtolaDdKape, 

Mould  wndtes; : : : : :  aid. «  «  Sf„S!?^«^!^^  ^!±!i.,^l  *• 

ix7«^  —ji^                  lAA      u     u  Wending  of  the  colors.    Ou-paintinirs  are 

Waxcandles, lid.  afcib  but  littte  injured  by  exposure  to  ^r 

The  oil  gas  has  a  material  advantage  over  and  other  moisture ;  for  the  oil-c^^or  is  not 
coal  gas  from  its  peculiar  richness  in  ole-  easily  destroyed  when  it  is  once  dried,  and 
fiant  gas,  which  renders  so  small  a  vol-  a  spot  can  be  painted  over  as  often  as  the 
ttine  necessary,  that  one  cubic  foot  of  oil  aitist  pleases.  The  fiiequent  retouching 
gas  will  be  found  to  go  as  fiir  as  four  of  which  this  kind  of  painting  allows^  ena- 
coal  gas.  This  circumstance  is  of  great  bles  the  artist  to  produce  the  finest  harmo- 
importance,  as  it  reduces  in  the  same  pro-  ny,  and  the  highest  e^ot  of  colors,  with 
portion  the  size  of  the  gasometers  which  more  ease  than  is  possible  with  water- 
are  necesaary  to  contain  it  This  is  not  colony  which  must  be  left  to  stand  a» 
only  a  ereet  saving  of  expense,  but  is  a  they  were  first  laid  on.  Oil-colors  can 
material  convenience  where  room  is  lim-  also  be  lakl  on  over  each  ^tber,  so  that 
ited.  The  m>n  retorts  employed,  afler  a  the  under  one  appears  throiigh--an  im- 
slight  using,  cease  to  afford  the  gas,  from  portent  advantage,which  water-colon  have 
an  alteration  produced  on  the  iron  by  the  not  Besidee,  as  oil-color  is  tenacious,  and 
action  of  oil  at  a  hi|(h  temperature,  and  the  neighboring  tints  do  not  ran  into  each 
require  the  introduction  of  fragments  of  other,  the  pamter  can  obtain  both  a  better 
brick,  mingled  with  the  oil,  mich  pro-  mixture  and  a  mora  suitable  juxtaposition 
duce  a  great  increase  of  the  decomposing  of  colors  than  in  water-cowia.  On  the 
power.  A  general  idea  of  the  process  other  hand,  oil-paintings  have  the  disad- 
may  be  formed  from  the  foUowing  ac-  vantage  of  davahng  by  u>e  jittering  of  the 
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li^t  fiiffing  upon  them:  for  this  reason,  qflksigin,)  StiO  more  common  is  the  ait 
an  oil-paiDting  cannot  be  seen  equidly  of  paintmg  oyer  (or  retouchinff)  oU-Daint- 
well  fix>m  all  poinls  of  view ;  and  the  dust  ings ;  and  it  has  airived  at  a  mgh  decjiee  i 
adberee  to  it  more  closely,  which  evil  will  of  perfection.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible 
be  often  prevented  by  a  coat  of  varnish,  to  prevent  the  traces  of  this  process  from 
In  the  comse  of  time,  the  colors  gradually  being  seen  after  some  time.  It  is  also 
become  darker;  the  flesh  tints,  particuiariy,  customary  to  stretch  upon  new  canvass 
take  a  reddish  yellow  color,  by  which  the  oiled  paintings  executed  on  canvass,  when 
truth  of  the  picture  is  veiy  much  injured,  the  canvass  b^ns  to  decay,  or  become 
The  fault  is  in  the  oil  with  which  the  col-  torn  and  peel  om  There  has  been  much 
ors  arc  made ;  for  all  kinds  of  oil  become  contention  about  the  origin  and  the  an- 
vellow  in  time.  Nut  oil  is  most  common-  tiquity  of  oil-paintinff.  The  old  and  sen- 
ly  made  use  o(  with  which  the  cobrs  are  eral  opinion  was,  mat  John  van  £^ck 
dissolved  and  ground,  and  which  is  drying  (q.  v.),  also  called  Mn  ofBmges^  invented 
in  its  nature.  The  linseed  oil,  as  it  is  this  art  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  Accord- 
grossest  and  fittest,  is  used  for  the  ground-  inff  to  a  late  opinion,  oil-painting  is  much 
work.  Oil  of  poppy  is  also  sutedtuted  older  than  the  time  of  John  van  Evck,  and 
for  nut  oil.  It  is  whiter,  clearer  and  was  carried  on  in  his  time  in  Italy.  For 
lighter:  but,  as  some  colors, 'when  they  this  opinion  Cennini'e  treatise  on  paintinc 
nre  ground,  dnr  with  much  difficulty,  va-  is  auoted.  Cicognara  also  considers  it  ot 
nous  kinds  of  varnish  are  used  to  mix  Italian  orijg^in,  and  ascribes  the  improve- 
with  such  colors.  A  great  advanta^  of  ment  of  it  to  the  Netherlands,  who  seem 
oil-painting  is  that  the  painter  can  judge  to  have  the  more  foundation  for  their 
viritb  more  certainty  of^the  efiect  of  Us  claim  to  the  invention,  because  the  artists 
work,  since  the  colors  do  not  change  in  there  do  not  paint  in  ftesco  ffenerally,  on 
drying,  as  water-colors  do:  only,  in  order  account  of  their  cUmate.  If  he  is  correct, 
to  prevent  the  colors  ^wing  too  dark,  he  the  Netherlands  would  be  entitled  only  to 
must,  at  the  beginmnff,  make  the  tone  the  credit  of  having  perfected  or  restored 
somewhat  strong  and  orilliant,  and  pre-  this  art,  which  before  was  not  so  advan- 
scrve  the  right  (iropordon  in  the  oiL  tageously  practised,  and,  on  account  of 
Many,  therefore,  mix  in  some  oil  of  spike-  numerous  difficulties,  had  declined.  Some, 
nard,  which  makes  the  colore  more  liquid,  indeed,  attribute  this  invention  to  Ahto- 
and  evaporates  rapidly.  The  brilliancy  nello  of  Messina,  othera  to  Col.  Antonio 
of  the  colon  often  only  hurts  the  efSbct  of  di  Fiore  of  Naples.  Fiorillo,  in  his  His- 
the  picture.  Oil-paintings  are  made  upon  toiy  of  the  Arts  of  Design,^  holds  to  the 
wood,  copper,  and  other  metals ;  also  upon  old  opinion.  It  is  certain  that  oil-painting 
walls,  thick  silk ;  but  now  most  commonly  was  mterrupted  a  hundred  yeare  before 
upon  canvass,  which  is  stretched  upon  a  the  time  of  Eyck,  and,  in  the  fourteenth 
fhmie,  and  done  over  with  glue  or  sold  and  fifleenth  centuries,  until  his  time,  wa- 
for  a  ground ;  by  some,  also,  with  white  ter-colora  were  unlverndly  used.  Indeed, 
water-colore.  When  tlie  canvass  is  pre-  they  continued  in  frequent  use  at  least 
pared,  the  outlines  are  drawn  with  white  until  14C9.  John  van  Eyck  was  fond 
chalk,  and  then  the  colore  are  laid  on.  of  chemistry,  and  his  acquaintantee  with 
The  colore  are  ground  with  what  is  called  ihia  science  gave  him  an  oppormnity  of 
a  nadler^  upon  a  porphyiy  stone,  until  restoring  oil-painting.  He  discovered  a 
they  have  the  consistency  of  a  thick  varnish,  with .  which  he  covered  his  pic- 
paste.  The  pallet  (q.  v.)  is  made  use  of  tures  in  water-colors,  and  gave  them  more 
in  order  to  have  the  prepared  colore  in  a  brilliancy  and  strength ;  but  this  varnish 
convenient  situation  for  the  work,  the  dried  with  difficulty,  and  when,  for  the 
same  being  mixed  and  arranged  in  a  first  time,  he  put  one  of  his  picnires  in  the 
proper  series.  At  first  the  groundrwork  sun,  it  cracked.  This  induced  him  to 
is  put  on,  and  the  sketch  must  be  made  make  another  varnish  out  of  nut  and  lin- 
with  the  same  tints  with  which  Uie  pic-  -  seed  oil,  which  proved  to  be  better  than 
ture  is  finished.  A  person  of  the  name  -the  former.  He  observed  that  the  cok>re 
of  Picault  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  art  mingled  much  easier  vrith  oil  than  with 
of  removing  the  colore  of  oil-painfings  glue  water,  and  that  decided  him  to  follow 
from  wood,  and  transferring  them  to  can-  Uits  method.  He  began  with  it  between 
vass.  In  later  times,  it  has  been  the  cus-  1402  and  1410,  and  instructed  also  two 
torn  to  shave  off  the  wonn-eaten  wood  -  of  his  countrymen  in  it,  nameW,  Roger 
very  nicely,  as  far  as  tlie  under  side  of  the  of  Bruges  and  Roger  van  der  Weyden. 
picture,  and  to  transfer  the  latter  to  new  Succeeding  paintera  perfected  the  art  slUl 
wood.    (See  Fiorilk>!s  lEstwy  of  the  Arit  more. 
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Oiss ;  a  department  of  France.    (See  stations.    He  accompanied  count  d'Aran- 

D^artmenL)  da  (q.  v.)  on  bis  embassy  to  France,  in  tlio 

Oken,  Louis ;  formerly  professor  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  Cbarles  III  created 
univereity  of  Jena,  whither  he  went,  in  him  count^  and  appointed  bim  iutendant 
1807,  from  Gdttinpen.  He  is  one  of  the  of  Seville.  Otavides  formed  several  great 
most  active  and  ingenious  naturalists  of  and  useful  plans  of  public  irnprovQuient, 
Germany,  and  fais  observations  and  inves-  particularly  one  for  nringiug  the  Morena 
tigations  have  much  advanced  science,  (q.  v.)  into  cultivation.  Charges  of  heresy 
We  cannot  say  so  much,  however,  in  interrupted  these  projects,  and  the  man 
praise  of  his  systems  of  the  philosophy  of  who  Jiad  done  so  much  to  promote  tlie 
nature.  In  1816,  he  began  a  journal  called  splendor  and  prosperity  of  bis  country, 
bia^  to  which  he  intended  to  give  an  wa^  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
encycloofedic  character.  As  the  govern-  monastic  penances  by  the  inquisition,  in 
ment  or  Saxe-Weimar  then  allowed  the  1778.  In  the  third  year  of  bis  confine- 
piresB  greater  freedom  than  other  German  ment,  he  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  his 
states,  many  complainants  selected  this  friends,  in  escaping  to  Venice,  whence  he 
journal  as  their  orgi  n.  Oken,  whoee  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  and  died  in 
views  were  liberal,  printed  such  com-  1803.  A  defence  of  religion  against  infi- 
plaints  whenever  they  were  of  general  delity — J^  Evangtlio  en  2Vtiiit/b,  which, 
mterest.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  in  two  yeara,  p^sed  through  eight  edi- 
government  of  Saze- Weimar  was  com-  tions — ^is  attributed  to  Olavides. 
polled,  by  the  great  powers  of  the  German  Olbebs,  Henr]^  William  Matthew,  bom 
confederacy,  to  make  him  discontinue  the  at  Art)ergen,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen, 
biSf  or  discharge  him  from  the  professor-  Oct.  11,  1758,  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
ship.  Oken  choee  to  ^ve  up  the  latter,  practising  physician  in  Bremen,  has  ob- 
and  continued  to  live  m  Jena,  with  few  tained  a  lasting  reputation  by  his  astro- 
interruptions.  In  1827,  he  was  made  nomical  discoveries.  In  1773,  while  at 
professor  in  the  new  university  of  Munich,  school  at  Bremen,  he  manifested  a  passion 
where  he  has  continued  to  lecture  ever  for  astronomy.  In  1777,  he  went  to  the 
since.  He  is  the  chief  founder  of  the  ex-  university  of  Gottiogen.  He  directed  his 
cellent  society  of  German  naturalists,  attention  particularly  to  comets.  We  are 
(q.  V.)  His  activity  is  apparent  from  the  indebted  to  him  for  a  new  and  convenient 
list  or  his  works:  Outlines  of  the  Philoso-  method  of  calculating  the  path  of  a  comet 

Shy  of  Namre,  of  the  Theoiy  of  the  (Weimar,  1797).  He  acquired  still  greater 
enses,  and  the  Clasmfication  of  Animals  reputation  by  his  second  discovery  of 
fbunded  thereon  (1802) ;  Generation  Ceres  in  1802,  his  discovery  of  the  planet 
(1805) ;  Biolo^,  a  text-book  for  his  Lee-  Pallas  in  the  same  year,  and  of  Vesta  in 
tures  (1805) ;  Oken's  and  Kieser's  Conti-  1807.  (See  Planeig.)  He  has  also  writ- 
butions  to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  ten  several  treatises  upon  the  calculation 
Physioloffy  (1806, 4to.);  On  the  Significa-  of  the  parallax  of  heavenly  bodies,  and 
tion  of  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium  (1807,  upon  meteoric  stones.  His  inaugural 
4to.) ;  On  the  Universe,  a  Continuation  of  discourse  is  De  Ocvli  Midbtiambus  interm$ 
the  System  of  the  Senses  (1808,  4to.))  (1780J.  In  1829,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
First  Ideas  towards  a  Theory  of  Light,  oerof^the  French  academy.  His  name  is 
Darkness,  Colors  and  Heat  (1808,  4to.|;  sometimes  given  to  the  planet  Pallas. 
Sketch  of  the  natural  System  of  Metals  Olocastle,  sir  John  (lord  Cobbam), 
(1809, 4to.) ;  On  the  Value  of  Natural  His-  was  bom  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  in  the 
tory(1809,4to.);  Origin  and  Cure  of  Her-  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  obtained  his 
nia  Umbilicalis  (1810) ;  Manual  of  the  peerage  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  lord 
Philosophy  of  Nature  (1808,  1810  and  Cobbam.  He  excited  the  resentment  of 
1811);  Manual  of  Natural  History  (1813,  the  clergy  Iw  his  zealous  adherence  to  the 
1815  and  1816);  New  Armament,  new  doctrines  of'^Wicklifie  (q.  v.),  whose  works 
France,  new  Germanv  (1813);  Natural  he  collected  and  transcribed,  distributing 
History  for  Schools  (1821).  All  these  them  among  the  people.  In  the  reign  of 
works  are  in  German.  Henry  IV,  be  was  at  the  head  of  an  Eng- 
Ojla,  or  OoLA ;  a  Mongol  word  for  lishv  army  in  France  during  the  Orleans 
motmtotn,  occurring  in  many  geographical  and  Burgundian  factions,  and  be  obliged 
names.  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Olavioes,  don  Pablo,  count  of  Pito,  Paris.  Under  Henrv  V,  he  was  accused 
boni  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  in  1740,  went,  at  of  heresy ;  but  the  king,  with  whom  be 
an  caurly  age,  to  Madrid,  where  his  talents  was  a  fiivorite,  dekiyed  the  prosecutiona 
and  activiQr  soon  raised  him  to  important  against  hun,  and  tried  to  reason  with  *~'~' 
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ond  to  convince  him  of  his  alleged  enora,  the  Gennanic  diet,  and  by  himself  one 
l)Ut  in  vain ;  and  he  soon  after  left  him  to  '  vote  in  the  pUnum,     His  contingent  to  the 
bis  fate.    He  was  then  cited  before  the  federal  ann^  is  2178  men.    llie  capital  of 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  not  bdng  the  duchy  is  Oldenburg,  a  well-bmlt  city, 
able  to  satisiy  his  accusers,  he  was  con-  with  a  handsome  ducal  palace  lying  on 
demned  as  a  heredc,  and  committed  to  the  Hunte,  which  is  navigable  for  small 
the   Tower,   whence   he   escaped    mto  vessels.    Population,  5800.    The  house  of 
Wales.    A  report  was  then  zealously  cir-  Oldenbuig  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
culated  bv  the  clergy,  and  sent  to  the  Europe.    The  first  count  of  Oldenburg 
kinff,  that  30,000  Lollards  were  assembled  built  the  city  of  that  name  in  1155,  and  his 
at  St  Giles's  for  his  destruction,  with  lord  descendants  have  reigned  in  Denmaiic. 
Cobbam  at  their  head.    This  accusation  In  1647,  the  county  of  Oldenbure,  togeth- 
seems  to  have  been  fully  credited  by  Hen-  er  with  that  of  Delmenhorst,  which  had 
ry,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  united  with  it,  passed,  by  the  eztinc- 
l)een  redly  the  sliffhtest  foundation  for  it,  tion  of  the  reigninff  branch,  to  ^e  Danish 
on  which  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  line.    In  1773,  the  latter  ceded  Oldenburg, 
against  lord  Cobbam ;  and  he  was  burnt  in  exchange  for  Holstein,  to  the  emperor 
alive  in  St,  Giles's-fields  in  1417.     He  of  Russia,  who  conferred  it  on  his  cousin, 
was  a*  man  of  hi^h  spirit  and  waim  tem-  tlie  bishop  of  LAbeck.    In  1777,  Olden- 
per,  which  his  misfortunes  could  not  sub-  burs,  with    Delmenhorst,  was    made  a 
due.    His  acquirements  yvere  extensive,  duchy.      Considerable     additions     were 
and  his  thint  after  knowledge  first  made  made  to  the  Oldenburg  territories  in  1808, 
him  acquainted  with    the  doctrines  of  most  of  which  were  incorporated  with  the 
Wicklifte.    In  conversation,  he  vras  re-  French  empire  in  1810  (comprised  in  the 
markable  for  the  poignancv  and  readiness  departmente.  Mouths  of  the  Weser,  and 
of  his  wit    He  wrote  Twelve  Conclu-  Mouths  of  the  Elbe),  but  restored  by  the 
sions,  addressed  to    the    Parliament  of  congress  of  Vienna,  with  the  addition  of 
England,  published  in  Bale's  Brefe  Chron-  the  principatity  of  Birkenfekl  in  1813. — 
yde  concemyng  the  Examynacyon  and  See  Von  Halem's  History  of  the  Duchy  of 
Death  of  the  blessed  Martyr  of  Christ,  Oldenburg  (in  German) ;  and  K6hli'8  De- 
Syr  JohanOldecasde,  the  Lorde  Cobhanf,  tcr^Hon  o/^  Vie  Duehf  of  Otdenbur^  (in 
which  was  reprinted  in  1729.  German,  Bi^men,  1824) ;  see,  also,  the 

Oldeitburg;  a  duchy  of  the  Gennanic  articles  EuropCj  and  Gtrmany, 
confederacy,  in  the  north  part  of  Germany,  Oldfield,  Ann;  a  celebrated  Elnglish 
consisting  of  three  distinct  parts— Olden-  actress,  bom  at  Westminster,  in  1683.  Her 
burg  proper  and  its  dependencies,  bound-  fiither  held  a  commission-  in  the  guards ; 
ed  by  the  North  sea  and  the  Hanoverian  but,  dying  while  she  was  young,  she  was 
territories  (2332  square  miles,  196,100  in-  apprenticed  to  a.  seamstress.  Her  talents 
habitants) ;  the  principality  of  Lfibeck,  attracted  the  notice  of  Farquhar,  the  au- 
surroundod  by  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  '  thor  of  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,  who  intro- 
(200  square  miles,  21,000  inhabitants) ;  duced  her  to  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  through 
and  the  principahty  of  Birkenfeld,  lying  whose  means  she  obtained  a  theatrical 
between  the  Prussian  province  of  the  en^ement  in  1699.  She  first  disdn- 
Lower  Rhine  and  the  duchy  of  Saxe-  guished  herself  in  the  character  of  Alinda, 
Coburg-Gotha  (190  square  miles,  23,600  in  the  Pilgrun  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
inhabitants).  The  principal  rivers  are  the  but  it  was  not  till  1703,  when  she  appeared 
Weser,  the  Trave,  the  Nahc.'  The  face  as  Leonora,  in  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  that  her 
of  the  country  is  in  general  very  low,  and  merits  were  properly  appreciated ;  and, 
is  intersected  with  numerous  canals  and  having  the  aavantages  or  a  good  figure 
dikes  to  drain  off  the  waters  and  preserve  and  a  fine  voice,  she  soon  became  a  gen- 
it  from  inundation.  A  consideraUe  part  era!  favorite.  Her  great  excellence  lay  in 
of  the  country  is  sandy  or  marshy,  and,  comedy,  and  the  parts  of  lady  Betty 
although  affriculture  is  the  principal  occu-  Modish,  in  the  Careless  Husband,  and 
pation  of  the  inhabitants,  does  not  yield  lady  Townly,  in  the  Provoked  Husband, 
com  enough  to  supply  their  wants.  The  of  Cibber,  were  those  in  which  she  was 
power  of  me  duke  is  not  limited  by  the  most  admired  ;  but  she  sometimes  also 
estates,  which  are  convened  merely  for  appeared  in  tragedy,  and  in  such  cbarac- 
the  imposition  of  taxes.  The  revenue  ters  as  Calista  and  Cleopatra,  her  talents 
amounts  to  1,500,000  guilders.  The  taxes  were  very  conspicuous.  She  was  the  sc- 
are considered  the  lowest  in  Germany,  knowledged  mistress  of  Mr.  Arthur  Mayn- 
The  duke  of  Oldenbuig  has,  with  Anhalt  waring  ror  some  years  previously  to  bis 
and  Schwartzbuig,  the  fifteenth  vote  in  death  in  1712 ;  and  ahe  aiterwardsbecame 
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eonneeied  with  general  Churchill.  Her  is  inferred  to  be  a  compound  of  eight 
death  took  place  Oct  23, 1790;  and  her  parts,  or  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  gas  unit- 
corpse,  after  lying  in  state,  was  interred  in  ed  with  one  equivalent,  or  nine  parts  of 
Westminster  abbey.  water.    It  is  only  necessary,  therefbre,  to 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountaihs.    (See  obtain  olefiant  gas,  to  deprive  alcohol  of  the 

•^EcMufm.)  water  which  is  essential  to  its  constitution ; 

Old  Style.     (See  Cakndar^  to),  ii,  and  this  is  efiected  by  sulphuric  acid, 

page  403.)  Olefiant  gas  is  a  coloness,  elastic  fluid, 

Olearius,  Adam  (properly    (EUcfdA-  which  has  no  taste,  and  scarcely  any  odor 

rer\  bom  about  1600,  at  Ascheraleben,  in  when  pure.    It  extinguishes  flame,  is  un- 

Halberstadt,  after  finishing  his  studies  at  able  to  support  the  respiration  of  animals^ 

Leipsic,  went  to  Holstein,  and  became  and  is  set  on  fire  when  a  lighted  candle 

mathematician  and  librarian  to  the  duIiB  is  presented  to  it,  burning  slowly,  with  a 

of  Holstein-Gottorp.    In  1633,  he  was  at-  dense  white  light  With  a  proper  quand^ 

tached  to  a  legation  to  Moscow,  and,  in  of  oxygen  gas,  it  forms  a  mixture  which 

1635,  to  a  second  legation  to  Russia  and  may  be  kindled  by  flame  or  the  electric 

Persia.    After  his  return  in  1639,  Olearius  spark,  and  which  explodes  with  great  vio- 

published  an  account  of  his  travels  (ATeue  lence.     On  conducting  this  experiment 

oriefdaUsche    RnsebeschreOmngf  Sleswic,  with  care,  it  is  found  that,  for  each  meas- 

1647 ;  often  reprinted  With  translations  of  ure  of  olefiant  ^as,  precisely  three  of  bxy- 

the  Chditian  of  the  Persian  poet  Saadi,  gen    are    required,    when    the    mixture 

and  of  the  ftd>les  of  Lokman.    In  1651,  he  wholly  disappears,  giving  rise  to  a  deposi- 

was  received  into  the  Fruit-bearing  Socie-  tion  of  water  and  two  measures  of  car- 

ty,   under   the   name    of    VidKerikhmU  bonic  acid.    Olefiant  gas^  by  weight,  con- 

(much  ftuaaed),  and  died  in  1671.  sists  of 

Olefiant  Gas  was  discovered  at  Haar-  r-.o^w                                        ok  iii q 

lem,  ih  1796,  by  the  associated  Dutch       „tS!!Jl« a^^ 

chemists,  and  received  its  present  name        "y<wogen, ^UiSb 

from  its  property  of  giving  rise  to  a  sub-  When  olefiant  gas  is  mingled  with  chlo- 
stance  resembling  oil,  when  mingled  with  rine  in  the  proportion  of  one  measure  of 
chlorine  (oleum  £>),  It  is  sometimes  call-  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  thev  form 
ed  H-canureteOj  or  per-eaHnareted  hydros  a  mixture  which  takeS  fire  on  the  ap- 
gen,  and  hydrogurei  of  carhon.  It  is  pre-  proach  of  flame,  and  which  bums  rap- 
pared  by  mixing  in  a  capacious  retort  six  idly,  with  formation  of  muriatic  acid  ga% 
measures  of  strong  alcohol  with  sixteen  and  deposition  of  a  laige  quantity  of  char- 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  one  coal.  But  if  the  gases  are  allowed  to 
measure  of  common  alcohol  and  three  of  remain  at  rest  after  being  mixed  together,  a 
ordinaiy  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heating  the  very  dififerent  action  ensues.  The^lorine, 
mixture  over  an  argand  lamp.  The  acid  instead  of  decomposing  the  olefiant  gas^  en- 
soon  acts  upon  the  alcohol ;  efifervescence  ten  into  direct  combination  vrith  it,  and  a 
ensues,  and  olefiant  gas  passes  over.  At  yellow  liquid,  like  oil,  is  venerated.  This 
the  commencement  or  the  process,  the  ole-  substance  is  someti  mes  culed  ehkarie  ether ; 
fiant  gas  is  mixed  with  a  htde  ether  ;  but  but  the  term  hydn-earhurti  of  c/Uorme,  as 
in  a  snort  time  the  solution  becomes  dark,  indicative  of  its  composition,  is  more  ap- 
the  formation  of  ether  declines,  and  the  propriate.  To  obtain  it  pure,  and  in  a 
odor  of  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  be  per-  dry  state,  it  should  be  weft  washed  with 
ceptible;  and  towards  the  close  of^the  water,  and  tiien  distilled  from  chloride  of 
operation,  though  olefiant  gas  is  still  the  calcium.  As  thus  purified,  it  is  a  color- 
cnief  product,  sulphurous  acid  is  freely  less,  volatile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  sweetish 
disengaged,  some  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  taste  and  ethereal  odor.  Specific  gravity, 
and  cnarc(»l  in  laige  quantities  deposited.  1^2201.  It  boils  at  159^  Fahr.,  and  may 
The  olefiant  gas  is  collected  over  water  or  be  distilled  without  change.  Its  compo- 
inereury .  The  greater  part  of  the  ether  con-  Sition  is 

denses  spontaneously  ;  and  the  sulphu-  Chlorine,  .  .  2.5         36  one  proportion; 

rous  and  carbonic  acids  may  be  separated  Olefiant  gas,  0.9722    14  one  proportion, 

by  vrsshing  the  gas  with  lime-water  or  pot-  ^A7^    50 
ash.  Theolefiantgas,  in  this  process,  is  de- 

ifived  solely  from  the  alcohol ;  and  its  pro-  From  an  observation  made  by  professor 

duction  is  owing  to  the  stroi^j^  affinity  of  SiUiman,  that  the  chloric  ether  is  readily 

sqiphuric  acid  for  water.    Alcohol  is  com-  soluble  in  alcohol,  imparting;  to  it  its  pe- 

posed  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  culiar  sweet  taste,  ||nd  forming  with  it  a 

and  fiK>m  the  proportion  of  its  elements  it  grtitefbl  dififbave  stimulant,  Mr.  Guthrie. 
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of  Sackett^  Hartior,  has  been  led  to  at-  .7JS3of  n]agneria,1183ofziiiCyaftdia98 

tempt  the  inanufiicture  of  this  etherized  of  peroxide  of  copper, 

spirit  in  a  more  economicai  wav,  in  which  Olbron  Laws  ;  laws  relating  to  msii- 

he  lias  fully  succeeded.    The  iollowing  is  time  afiairs,  and  so  called  because  made 

his  process : — ^Into  a  clean  copper  still  put  by  king  Richard  I,  when  at  the  isle  bf 

three  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  and  two  Oleron,  in  Aquitame.    (See  Commercial 

gallons  of  alcohol,  of  s|iecilic  gravity  .844,  Law.) 

and  distil.    Watch  the  process,  and  when  Olibanum.    (See  JVonAtncetiw.) 

the  proiluct  ceases  to  come  hif^hly  sweet  Oligarchy  (urom  iXfyoiy  few,'and  k^); 

and  aromatic,  remove  and  ccjrk  it  up  close-  that  species  of  aristocracy  where  the  au- 

ly  in  glass  vessela  ^he  remainder  of  tlie  prenie  power  rests  with  a  few  individual! 

spirit  should  he  distilled  off  for  a  new  op-  — ^the  worst  of  all  governments, 

oration.    The  quantity  of  ethereal,  spirit  Oliva  ;  a  Cistercian  abbey,  notftr  from 

afforded  is  one  gallon.    So  far  as  the  ef-  Dantzic,  memorable  for  the  peace  conclud- 

fects  of  this  new  atimulunt  have  been  ed  there.  May  3, 1660,  which  terminated  the 

tried,  it  is  found  to  be  singularly  grateful,  war  between  Sweden,  Poland,  the  emperor 

both  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  producing  and  Brandenbui^.    John  Ca8imir,kbgof 

promptly  a  lively  flow  of  animal  spirits,  Poland,  renounced  his  claims  on  Sweden ; 

and  leaving,  after  its  operation,  little  of  Sweden  renounced  Couriand;bothjpowei8 

tiiat  depression  consequent  to  the  use  of  acknowledged  the  independenceof  Prussia, 

anient  spirit    Oiefiunt   gas   unites  also  In  consequence  of  this,  Sweden  restored 

with  iodine,  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapor  Drontheim  and  Bornholm  to  Denmark^ 

of  iodine  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  the  peace  of  Copenhagen,  May  27,  16G(^ 

The  hifdrocarhttrct  of  iodine  thus  formed  and  concluded  the  peace  of  Kardis  (1661) 

is  a  solid,  white,  crystalline  body,  which  with  Russia,    llie  peace  of  Oliva  is  im- 

has  a  sweet  taste  and  aromatic  odor.    It  portent  because  it  laid  the  foundation  of 

consults  of  the  subsequent  political  relations  of  the 

Iodine, 124,  or  one  proportion ;  °i^"**J?^?"5!;P®•--?^^•^^®''?^^^ 

Olefiantgas.  .  .  14,  or  one  proportion,  ^cte  Poo*  O/twiwM  tnerfito  (Breslau,  1763 

and  1765,  4to.). 
A  hfiirocarburei  of  bromine  is  also  formed  Olivarez,  Gasparo  de  Guzman,  count 
by  adding  one  part  of  hydrocarburet  of  of,  duke  of  Sanlucar,  was  bom  at  Rome 
iodine  to  two  parts  of  l>romine,  contained  (where  his  father  was  ambassador  to  pope 
in  a  glass  tul)e.  Instantaneous  reaction  Sixtus  V),  of  a  distinguished  Spanish  fsm- 
ensues,  attended  witli  disengagement  of  ily.  The  house  in  which  he  came  into 
caloric  and  a  hissing  noise ;  and  two  com-  the  world  was  on  the  site  of  Nero%  pal- 
pounds,  tiie  bromuret  of  iodine  and  a  ace— -a  ciroumstance  which  gave  rise  to  a 
liquid  hydrocarburet  of  bromitie,  are  ffen-  comparison  of  his  inflexible  severity  wilh 
erated.  The  latter,  after  being  washed  the  barijarides  of  that  emperor.  His  father 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  is  colorless,  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  the 
heavier  than  water,  very  volatile,  of  a  pen-  pope.  If  this  were  the  case,  he  was  but 
etrating  ethereal  odor,  and  an  exceedingly  poorly  rewarded  by  his  court,  suice  bis 
sweet  taste,  which  it  ini|)arts  to  water,  means  were  so  limited  that  he  was  hardly 
This  compound  is  also  formed  by  letting  able  to  educate  bis  son  at  the  university, 
a  drop  .of  hromia  fall  into  a  fladt  full  of  The  ambitious  youth,  however,  insinuated 
olefiant  gas.  himself  into  the  favor  of  Philip  IV,  of 
Oleic  Acid.  When  potash  and  hog's  whose  amours  he  was  the  confidant  The 
lard  are  saponified,  the  margarate  of  the  fiivorite  soon  supplanted  the  duke  of  Uze- 
alkali  separates  in  the  form  of  a  pearly-  da,  as  prime  romister,  and,  for  twenqr- 
looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  &t  remains  two  years,  his  power  was  almost  unlimit- 
in  solution,  combined  with  the  potash,  ed.  The  beginning  of  bis  administradoo 
When  the  alkali  is  separated  by  tartaric  wasmarked  By  measures  of  public  utility; 
acid,  the  oily  principle  of  fat  is  obtained,  but  his  sole  object  soon  became  the  extor- 
which  is  punfied  by  8a[K>nifying  it  again  tion  of  money  fiom  die  subjects  to  supply 
and  a^n,  recovering  two  or  three  times,  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  the  nogb- 
by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  marga-  boring  powers.  His  severitr  occasioned 
rine  is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the  prop-  revolts  in  Catalonia  and  Andalusia.  The 
ertv  of  saturating  bases,  and  fonningneu-  Portuguese,  disgusted  by  bis  govemmeot, 
tral  compounds,  it  is  called  an  acid.  It  is  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  andacknowl- 
an  oily  fluid,  without  taste  and  smell ;  spe-  edged  the  duke  of  Braganza  king,  in  164(X 
ciflc  gravity  0.914.  100  of  the  oleic  acid  Olivarez  communicated  the  intelligeoce 
mturatB  1&58  of  potash,  10.11  of  soda,  of  this  event  to  the  kin^  as  a  subject  of 
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coni^iatiilatioD,  fluice  it  justified  the  cod-  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  athletes  an- 
fiscatioQ  of  the  enormous  possessions  of  ointed  tbeir  bodies  with  olive  oil  wben 
the  duke  in  Spain.  The  war,  liowever,  preparing  for  gymnastic  exercises ;  and  it 
was  so  fatal  to  Spain,  whose  armies  were  was  very  generally  used  in  the  same  man-^ 
defeated  by  the  French,  and  whose  fleets  ner  on  coming  out  of  the  bath.  The  oil 
were  destroyed  by  the  Dutch,  that  the  is  still  the  principal  product  of  the  olive, 
king  was  finally  compelled  by  the  public  and  is  consumed  in  immense  quantities 
discontent  to  dismiss  his  minister.  (See  for  culinary  purposes,  in  many  countries. 
iS^Kitn.)  Olivarez  was  thus  forced  to  re-  With  us,  in  America,  it  is  chiefly  seen  as 
tire  flx)m  the  stage,  at  the  momeut  when,  an  article  of  luxiuy.  It  is  inodorous,  and 
delivered  from  his  formidable  rival,  Riche-  the  taste  is  very  mikl;  but,  if  taken  in 
lieu  (q.  y,),  he  might  have  perhaps  sue-  large  quan^ties,  it  is  purgative.  Great 
ceeded  in  retrieving  affairs.  He  would  quantities  are  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
probably  have  been  recalled,  hail  he  not  soap ;  and,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is 
iNrritten  an  apology  for  his  measures,  by  burnt  in  lamps.  The  fiuit  has  too  much 
which  he  ofiended  several  powerful  indi-  asperity  to  be  eaten  in  its  patural  state,  ex- 
▼idualfl,  in  consequence  of  which  thekiog  cept  in  one  or  two  varieties ;  but  after,  be- 
^und  it  expedient  to  confine  him  at  Toro,  ing  prepared  in  various  manners,  it  fur- 
where  he  died  in  1645.  nishes  an  important  article  of  nourish- 

Olive  (olea  Evn^ea),  This  interest-  ment  to  the  inhabitants  of  olive  countries, 
ing  tree,  in  the  more  northern  districts,  and,  moreover,  makes  its  appearance  on 
does  not  usually  attain  a  greater  height  the  tables  of  the  rich  in  almost  every  part 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  the  globe.  The  oil,  together  with  the 
one  or  two  feet  in  diameter ;  but  in  warm*  pickled  fruit,  is  the  source  of  a  very  ex- 
er  climates,  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of  forty  tensive  commerce  between  the  Mediterra- 
or  fifly  feet  It  grows  slowly,  and  is  very  nean  and  the  north  of  Europe :  in  many 
long-lived.  Notwithstanding  the  name,  it  districts,  the  whole  population  is  entirely 
is  not  a  native  of  Europe ;  but  it  has  been  dependent  on  this  branch  of  business. 
ao  long  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the  From  the  Levant,  and  particularly  from 
Mediterranean,  that  the  period  of  its  intro-  some  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  immense 
Auction  from  Asia  is  utterly  unknown.  In  quantities  of  pickled  olives  are  exported 
its  general  appearance,  the  olive  tree  hears  to  the  market  of  Constantinople.  The  oil 
some  resemblance  to  the  willow,  but  it  which  is  obtained  by  simple  expression, 
possesses  very  little  beauty.  As  in  the  without  the  use  of  boiling  water,  is  the  best 
other  species  of  the  genus,  the  leaves  are  and  purest ;  and  that  made  in  some  parts 
evergreen  and  entire ;  they  are  opposite,  of  France  is  now  the  most  highly  esteem- 
lanceolate,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  ed*  A  temperate  and  equable  climate  is 
inches  Ions,  and  their  inferior  surface  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  olive, 
covered  with  a  scaly  powder,  which  gives  Too  much  heat  is  as  hurtful  to  it  as  severe 
(hem  a  silvery  appearance.  The  flowers  cold.  In  Europe,  it  has  never  been  suc- 
are  small,  white,  and  are  disposed  in  cessfully  cultivated  north  of  latitu(]e  45° ; 
branching,  axillary  racemes ;  the  corolla  is  but  it  would  seem  tliat  it  is  less  the  inten- 
monopetaJous,  surrounding  two  stamens  sity  than  the  suddenness  of  cold  afler 
and  a  single  s^le.  The  fruit  is  an  ovoid  mild  weather,  that  is  injurious;  for  the 
and  more  or  less  elongated  drupe,  with  a  trees  have  been  known  to  endure  very  se- 
tbin,  smooth  and  usually  blackish  skin,  vere  cold,  and  again  to  be  destroyed  by  an 
containing  a  greenish,  son  pulp,  adherent  ordinary  frost  coming  on  after  the  sap  has 
to  a  rough,  oblong  and  veiy  hard  stone ;  be^n  to  ascend.  Hence  it  would  seem 
it  is  almost  the  only  example  of  a  fruit  to  be  little  adapted  to  the  variable  climate 
with  an  oilv  pulp.  Like  other  plants  of  the  U.  States.  An  instance  of  partial 
which  have  been  long  cultivated,  a  great  success  is,  however,  upon  record.  At  an 
number  of  varieties  have  arisen,  from  the  early  period,  a  colony  of  Greeks  formed  a 
influence  of  soil,  exposure,  and  especially  settlement  at  New  Smyrna,  in  East  Flori- 
of  different  modes  of  cultivation.  The  da,  bringing  with  them  the  olive  from  their 
olive  was  celebrated  in  the  mythology  of  native  country :  this  settlement  was  suh; 
the  ancients;  olive  wreaths  were  used  to  sequently  abandoned,  but  in  the  year  1783 
crown  the  brows  of  victors.  By  the  there  were  remaining  several  large  olive 
Greeks  and  Komans  it  was  revered,  and  trees.  At  Charleston,  the  trees  were  ren- 
was  considered  the  emblem  of  peace  and  dered  barren  by  the  vernal  frosts,  which 
humility.  It  furnished  that  oil  which,  for  congealed  the  young  shoots.  It  is  proba- 
fL  long  time,  was  the  only  kind  known,  ble  tliat  their  culture  would  succeed  in 
and  which  was  employed  by  most  nations  Lower  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  on  the  sea- 
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jfliaodfl  of  CSeorgia.  The  ofite  |pow8  in  .  bemenuit-fOfoiiior.  WImd  the  flttunp 
every  kind  of  soil,  provided  thai  it  ie  not  act  paased  the  pariiamwit,  he  was  made 
marBby.  It  is  nlaiited  at  iDterrals  of  distributer,  vdiichwould  have  been  a  lu- 
twenty  or  thirty  net,  as  it  requires  plenty  crative  office ;  but  be  was  obliged  to  resign 
of  air  and  liffht  It  is  easily  multiplied  by  it  by  the  multitude,  who  injured  his  hoiMe 
cuttings  ana  pieces  of  the  roo^l,  and  so  in  the.  liot  that  the  ad  occasioned.  His 
tenadous  of  life  that  a  piece  of  the  baric,  political  principlefl^  andfimdnen  for  wealth 
covered  with  earth,  has  produced  shoots  and  power,  inauoed  him  to  puisue  a  pub- 
and  roolB  at  the  end  of  forty-two  days.  It  Uc  course  similar  to  that  of  his  hrotfaer-in- 
,  is  best  raised  flom  seed,  or  fiom  wild  law,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  under  whose  inihi- 
.  plants  tdcen  fiom  the  woods,  which  are  ence  he  was  supposed  to  have  been.  He 
grafted  with  the  desired  yanety.  The  endeavored  to  promote  the  designs  of  the 
proverb,  that  **  no  man  who  has  planted  British  ministry,  as  was  plainly  pioTed  by 
an  olive  has  ever  tasted  the  fiuit,"  though  his  letton^  which  doctor  ranuin  obtained 
by  no  means  literally  true,  hasarisen  fiom  posseanon  of  in  Encland,  and  sent  over  lo 
the  extreme  slowness  of  its  growth.  The  this  country.  In  me  same  petition,  ac- 
ihiit  is  ripe  about  the  end  of  November,  ooidingly,  which  die  general  court  pie- 
orb^ginningof  December;  hut  Uie  prod-  sented  to  the  lung  m  the  removal  of 
uct  is  abundant  only  eveiy  other  vear.  covemor  Hutchinsoi^  they  begned  that 
The  wood  is  yellowiah,  fine-grained,  hard,  he  also  might  be  dismissed.  He  was 
and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  Al-  then  in  veiy  ill  heahh,  and  soon  after- 
thoug^  highly  esteemed,  it  is  tooTsluable  wards  died  fMaitSh  3^  1774).  £Qs  abili- 
a  tree  to  be  much  employed  in  the  arts,  ties  were  solid  rather  than  brilliant ;  his 
Sixteen  other  species  of  olive  are  knovrn —  leaminff  was  considerBble,  and  h»  indus- 
all  trees  or  laiupe  shrubs,  with  opposit|B,  or  tiy  indefttigi^le.  In  private  lift  he 
rarely  alternate  leaves^  and  small  floweri^  maintamed  a  hisifaly  resDectahie  chamcter, 
disposed  in  racemei^  orpanictes.  Amon^  and,  had  his  puolic  conduct  been  patriotic, 
them  is  Uie  O. /hwnaw,  a  native  of  Chi-  he  vrould  have  been  an  olgect  or  univer- 
na,  Japan  and  Uodbin  China :  the  flowers  sal  regard.  He  wrote  vrell  upon  thedofti- 
are  hig^od<Miferouti^  and  are  used  by  the  cal  and  political  subjected  and  some  of  his 
Chinese  to  mix  with  and  perflime  their  productions  still  remain, 
lea,  and  also,  together  with  the  leayes,  for  OLrvsn,  Peter,  chiefjusdce  of  Mafltoa- 
aduherating  it  The  only  species  inhabit-  chuseOSi  was  the  brother  of  Andrew,  the 
inff  the  U.  States  is  the  O.  Americana^  lieutenant-govemor,  and  the  younger  son 
^  caSled,  in  some  districts^  devd-fMod^  ac-  of  the  honoiaUe  Daniel  Oliver,  oneof  tkie 
'  cording  to  Bfichaux,  on  account  of  the  first  merchants  of  Boston,  who  filled  va- 
excessive  hardness  and  extremely  difficult  lious  public  offices.  In  1790,  he  took  his 
splitting  of  the  wood.  Notwithstanding  bacheloi^  degree,  at  Harvard  umveraity, 
this  quality,  it  is  neglected  in  the  arte,  and,  after  bemg  employed  in  several  of- 
The  Mves  are  broad,limceolate^iiaceouB^  fices  in  the  county  or  Plymouth,  which  he 
entire  and  shininjir.  The  firuitis  a  globose  filled  with  much  credit,  he  was  raised  to 
drupe,  about  twice  as  laige  as  a  pea,  and  the  supreme  bench.  His  appointment 
purple  when  ripe.  It  is  a  large  snrub^  or  was,at  fiist,  veiy  pcmular ;  but  he  became 
small  tree,  sometimes,  however,  reachinff  an  object  of  general  odium,  when  it  was 
the  height  of  80  or  35  feet,  with  a  trunk  known  that  he  had  accepted  the  post  after 
of  10  or  13  inches  in  diameien  It  is  a  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  man- 
maritime  species,  and  grows  in  company  ner  of  paying  Uie  salaries  of  the  judges, 
with  the  liye-od[  and  cabbage-palm,  lit  which  were  to  be  fixed,  and  to  be  entirely 
is  found  thinly  disseminated  along  the  sea-  independent  on  the  legislature  of  the 
coast,  fimm  lat  37**  to  Florida,  uid  along  provmce — a  cireumstanoe  vriiich  had  in- 
the  shores  of  Uie  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Louis-  duoed  his  predecessor,  judge  Lynde,  to 
iana*  •  resign.  Mr.  Oliver  v?as  impeached,  in 
OuvKinTK ;  an  ore  of  copper,  (q.  v.)  consequence,  by  the  house  or  repraoenta- 
Ojuver,  Andrew,  lieutenant-govemor  tives.  His  prgudices  against  the  revolu- 
of  Massachusetts,  was  mduated  m  1734»  tionanr  contest  were  stronc;  and  when  the 
and  veas  eariy  employed  in  public  stations.  Britisn  troops  abandoned  Boston,  he  ac- 
He  vras  a  representattve  of  Boston  at  the  companied mem,  with odker  loyalists.'  He 
general  court,  and  one  of  his  nuiiesty Vi  repaired  to  England,  where  be  lived,  for 
council.  He  was  appointed  secralaiy  of  some  yean^  on  his  salaiy.  or  a  pennon 
the  province  on  tiMB  aeatn  of  the  venerable  finom  the  crown.  The  univenity  of  Oz- 
Wiliazd,  and  hdd  the  office  until  1771,  ford  oonfoired  on  him  the  hononry  'jtle 
when  be  sueceeded  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  of  LI*  D.    His  talents  as  a  wrilary  joch 
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of  prose  and  poetry,  were  considenble.  bases  of  the  prism  is  highly  perfect  Lus- 
He  was  a  contributor  (as  was  his  brother  tre»  vitreous ;  color  ▼anous  shades  of 
ah»)  to  the  Censor— «  paper  patronised  green,  as  pistachio-green,  olive-green,  and 
fay  tnetories^  and  devoted  to  their  interests,  gmss-green;  streak  white;  transparent  or 
On  leaving  America,  he  carried  away  translucent;  hardness  between  that  of 
various  reoords  and  documents  relating  to  feldspar  and  quartz ;  specific  gravity  3.44. 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  which  he  With  the  foregoing  description  the  char- 
had  collected  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Old  acten  ^ven  of  chrysolite  (q.  v.)  agree  in 
CMoj  man.  Such  was  his  zeal  in  that  every  important  respect ;  and  therefore 
respect,  that  he  even  transcribed,  with  these  minerals  are,  at  present,  conceived 
his  own  hand,  all  the  manuscript  histoiy  lo  be  identical.  Those  varieties  have  been 
of  "V^nUiam  Hubbard — a  labor  which  must  called  ehryBoliU  which  are  crystallized, 
have  been,  at  least,  as  irksome  as  the  and  possessed  of  handsome  colors  and 
seven  transcriotB,  made  by  Demosthenes,  a  high  degree  of  transparency.  According 
of  the  work  or  Thucydides.  to  the  best  analyses,  this  species  has  the 

OuvKS,  MouRT  OF ;  a  hill  near  Jem-  follovring  compoation : 

salem,  fiiom  which  it  is  separated  by  the  w.^..^^.                                       tu\  a 

vaUey  of  Jehosh^phat  and  the  brook  Ke-       SSJ^ Ja's 

dn».J[t«still,asformeriy, covered  with  q^  ^f]^' .'   WWWW.     8.9 

Olivisb,  Guillaume  Antoine ;  an  emi-  Before  the  bloW-pipe,  olivine  assumes  a 

nent  French  naturalist  and  traveller,  mem-  darker  color,  but  does  not  meh,  nor  lose 

her  of  the  institute  and  of  the  agricultural  its  transparency.    It  may  be  artificially 

society  of  Paris.    He  was  bom  near  Fre-  produced,  by  mingling  its  ingredients  in 

jus,  in  1756^  and  studied  at  Montpellier,  the  proper  proportions^  and  exposing  them 

where  he  received  l^e  degree  of  M.  D.,  at  to  a  high  temperature.    The  original  lo- 

tbe  age  of  setrenteen.     Natural  history,  calitf  of  imbeaded  crystallized  olivine  is 

and  e^iecially  botany  and  entomology,  not  now  known ;  the  crystals  are  said, 

were  his  fevorite  pursuits;  and,  at  the  a{;e  however,  to  come  fiom   Upper  ESgypt, 

of  twenty-throe,  he  went  to  Paris  to  asswt  and  are  fim|uendy  brought  to  Europe  by 

in  the  joompoaition  of  a  work  relative  to  way   of  Constantinople.     Leas  distinct 

the  natural  history  of  the  district  in  v^ch  crystals,  and  imbedded  grains,  are  found 

that  metropolis  is  situated.    He  was  after-  in  lava,  in  various  kinds  of  basalt,"  &c., 

wanb  sent  into  Eiialand  and  Holland,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius,  in 

to  collect  materials  for  a  general  histoiy  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Hungary,  &c. 

of  insects,  and  was  also  empbyed  on  the  It  occurs   in   large   spheroidal   masses, 

entomologicai  part  of  the  Eneyakpidie  Mi-  which  are  not  pebbles,  mixed  with  augite, 

IkMqae.    The  revolution  having  arrested  in  a  rock  called  tnaUfff^  at  Kapfenstein, 

the  progress  of  both  these  enterprises,  in  Lower  Stiria,  andin  Uessia.    It  is  used 

Olivier  travelled  to  Persia,  together  with  as  a  gem  of  inferior  value. 

M.  Bmgui^res,  another  manor  science,  on  Olla  Podbida  ;  a  favorite  dish  of  the 

a  diplomatic  misBion,  planned  l^  the  min-  Spaniards^  consisting  of  several  kinds  of 

ister  Roland,  whose  death  deprived  the  meat  cut  up  and  stewed  together.— The 

envoys  of  the  financial  resources  and  offi-  same  name  is  also  siven  to  a  vase  of  odo- 

cial  protection  on  which  they  had  calcu-  riferousfloweraandneihe.  {Qee  Potpourri,) 

lated.    Olivier  returned  to  Paris  in  De-  It  is  often  used,  metaphcMically,  to  denote 

cember,  1796,  after  an  absence  of  six  a  medley. 

years^  during  which  he  visited  Egypt,  Olmotz,  or  Holokauc  ;  a  city  of  Mo- 
Greece,  Turkev,  Arabia,  Perria,  and  other  ravia,  vrith  18,890  inhabitants,  situated 
Eastern  countnes.  He  broun^t  home  nu-  between  two  branches  of  the  March, 
merous  and  valuable  collections  of  curious  35  miles  N.  of  Brfiim;  lat  49^  33^  N. ; 
obiects  of  natural  histoiy,  of  which  he  Ion.  17°^  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  exten- 
published  an  account  in  his  Voyagt  dam  sive  fortifications,  and  contains  several  re- 
rEmfrire  OtUman,  'VEgwU^  d  ia  Pern  ligious^  literary  and  charitaUe  in8titution& 

gvols.  4t6.,  with  an  attaa  and  plates).  It  is  an  arehiepiscopal  see.    Olmiitz  was 

e  died  at  Lyons,  in  1814.  formerity  the  capitsl  of  Moravia,  was  cap- 

Ouvira  is  fouiM  in  olive-colored  mins,  tured  by  the  Swedes  in  16^  and  be- 

and  imperfect  ciystals,   whose  pnmaiy  aeged  by  the  Prusrians,  vrithout  success, 

form  is  a  fight  rectangular  prism.    These  in  1758.    La&veitte  was  confined,  for  a 

crystals  are  rarely  found  possessed  of  nu-  long  time,  in  the  prisons  of  the  citadel 

OMTOua  modifications  and  of  Gonsiderable  (See  Lqfij^feUeJ) 

dimBwaoni     The  oievrage  parallel  to  the  Oltmpia;  « town  in  ancient  £lis(w60t' 
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em  Morea,  near  the  town  of  Lagganico,)  many  errc»8  might  axise  fit>m  this  medioil. 
where  Peregrinus  Proteus  burnt  nimself|  especially  if  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
to  show  to  the  Greeks  a  new  sight  (See  imtnediately  consulting  the  records  at 
Peregrinus  Protew,)  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Olympia ;  therefore,  in  after  times,  thej 
The  little  plain  of  Antilale,  which  meas-  were  otherwise  dbtinguished :  for  in- 
ures but  an  English  mile  and  a  quarter,  stance,  in  Athens,  to  the  name  of  the  coo- 
Irom  east  to  west,  contains  traces  of  build-  queror  was  added  the  name  of  the  ruling 
ings,  which  Fauvel  and  Pouqueville  con-  archon ;  at  LAcedaemon,  the  name  of  the 
aider  the  remains  of  the  Hippodrome,  ephori;  at  Argos,  the  name  of  the  priestess 
where  the  triumphal  sarland  was  once  of  Juno;  at  Delphi,  the  name  of  tlio 
awarded. .-  This  httle  plain  is  bounded  on  Pythia,  &>c.  The  records,  thus  made  and 
the  east  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  Cladeus;  kept  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
on  the  west  of  the  river  lies  Minicca;  masistrates,  were  preserved  among  the 
on  the  north  are  hills ;  and,  on  the  south,  archives  of  each  state,  where  every  one 
the  Alpheus  surrounds  the  valley.  Be-  might  consult  them.  In  later  times,  pri- 
tween  the  Typson — a  steep,  roc^ky  moun-  vate  persons  took  cojiies.  Unfortunate- 
tain — and  the  Alpheus,  to  which  it  reaches,  ly,  none  have  remained  to  us. 
lie  the  ruins,  which  have  been  taken  for  Oltmpias,  a  celebrated  woman,  daugh- 
thoae  of  the  Hippodrome,  though  Stan-  ter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus, 
hope  does  not  acknowledge  them  as  such,  married  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
Towards  the  south,  enclosed  by  the  Altis,  by  whom  she  had  Akzander  the.  Great 
lies  the  stadium,  upon  a  low  and  now  Her  haughtiness,  and,  more  probably,  her 
marshy  spot,  on  the  mountain.  Pisa  was  infidelity,  led  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and 
situated  six  leagues  firom  Olympia ;  and,  to  marry  Cleopattti,  the  niece  of  king 
from  the  agreement  of  the  name  of  a  Attains.  The  murder  of  Philip,  whicli 
fountain,  near  Miracca,  called  PoHatinmj  soon  followed  this  disgrace,  some  have 
with  PidisHra,  the  name  of  a  fountain  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias. 
near  Pisa,  we  appear  justified  in  regarding  Alexander  treated  her  with  respect,  but 
the  fragments  of  architecture  at  Miracca  did  not  allow  her  to  take  part  in  the  gov- 
as  the  ruins  of  Pisa.  So  fe#  are  the  ernment  Antipater  succeeded  Aiexan- 
remains  of  that  Olympia,  where,  from  the  der  in  the  government  of  Macedonia, 
time  of  Chort^bus,  the  names  of  the  con-  and,  on  his  own  death,  left  the  odministia- 
querors  were  recorded  for  posterity  with  the  tion  of  the  country  to  Polysperchon,  who; 
most  scrupulous  exactness !  The  statue  of  to  confirm  his  power,  I'ecalled  01ym]Ma.s 
Olympian  Jupiter  is  treated  of  in  a  work  from  Epirus,  whither  she  had  fled,  and 
of  Siebenkees  (Tfibtngen,  1795),  and  in  confided  to  her  the  guardianship  of  the 
Quatrem^re  de  QMmcy^s  Jupiter  Olympien  young  son  of  Alexander.  She  now  cm- 
(Paris,  181^  folio).  The  diligent  in vestiga-  eliy  put  to  death  Aridieus,  son  of  Philip, 
tions  of  the  learned  John  Si)encer  Stan-  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  also  Nicauor, 
hope  (see  his  Olymma,  Topograph/  illus-  the  brother  of  Cassander,  with  one  bun- 
tralive  of  the  actwu  State  of  the  Plain  of  dred  leading  men  of  Macedon,  who  were 
Oiumpioy  and  of  the  Ruins  of  the  City  of  inimical  to  her  interest  Such  barbarities 
Elxs,  London,  1824,  with  16  beautifully  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  Cas- 
engraved  plans  and  views,  afler  designs  sander,  son  of  Antipater,  besieged  her  in 
by  Demint),  appear  to  have  thrown  some  Pydna,  where  she  had  retired  with  the 
light  upon  the  field  which  bears  the  mins  remains  of  her  family.  She  was  obliged 
of  Olympia.           •  to  surrender,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  and 

Olympiad  ;  a  period,  connected  with  was  put  to  death, 

the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  by  Olympic  Games.    The  Olympic  games 

which  the  Greeks  computed  time.    (See  were  the  most  solemn    and  celebrated 

(Hympic  Games,)     The  Olympiad  ttom  amongst  the  four  sacred  games  of  the 

which  they  began  to  reckon,  was,  accord-  Greel^  which  were  nati<M)al  festivals^and 

ingto  Petavius,  777;  according  to  Usher,  closely  united  the  different  Greek  tribea 

77^;  and  according  to  Calvisius, 774 B.C.  The  name    originated  from  the  conse- 

Gatterer,  and  most  of  the  modems,  call  it  crated  place  Olympia,  where  they  were 

776.    The  last  Olympiad  (the  304th)  foil  celebrated,  or   from   Jupiter   Olympiua^ 

on  the  440th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  who  had  a  famous  temple  on  this  spot 

The  interval  between  two  Olympiads  was  The  Olympian  plain  is  now   called  jfti- 

about  four  of  our  years,  or  a  Greek  tetrae-  tHalOy  being  opposite  the  town  of  Lala. 

tris  of  48  moons,   and  two  intercalary  According    to   some    traditions,   Jupiter 

months.    The  Olympiads  were  first  nam-  himself,  after  his  victory  over  die  IV 

ed  after  the  conquerois  in  the  games;  but  tans,  founded  these  games;  Man  gained 
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die  firat  prize  inbosdng;  and  ApoUo  over-  magnifioeoce  of  the  temple  of  Olympia 

Game  Mercury  hi  the  race.    According  to  has  been  destroved,  pardy  in  oonsequence 

odim,  Pelope  founded  them  in  honor  of  of  the  political  decay  of  this  country, 

Jupiter.     Othenr,  again,  ascribe  diem  to  pardy  bjr  earthquakes.    (For  an  animate 

the  AigonautB.    One  of  the  d!oe(ylt  (priests  description  of  the  Olympic  games,  see 

of  Cybele,  fiom  mount  Ida,  whdm  Rhea,  Barthelemy's  Jeune  AfUbcharm*) 

the  wife  of  Saturn,  had  called  from  Crete  •  Oi.tmfo8.      Several   mountains   bad, 

to  Elis^  for  the  education  of  her  son  Jupi-  among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  O^pnpus, 

tear),  named  Hercules,  is  also  said  to  have  The  nnost  celebrated  of  them  was  situated 

founded  them  when  he,  with  his  four  in  Thessaly,  and  is  now  called  Ladui, 

brothers  (Pnoneus,  Ida,  Jaaius  and  Bjnme-  The  eariiest  Greeks  looked  upon  it  as  the 

des),  proceeded  from  Crete  to  Elis.    These  highest  of  all  mountains^  ana  as  the  cen- 

fouryoungerbrothen  contended  with  each  tral  point  of  the  earth's  suifoce.    It  was 

other  for  the  prize  in  racing.    Hercules  the  mountain  of  heaven,  or  of  the  gods, 

crowned  the  victor  with  a  wr^th  of  olives^  and  the  gods  of  Homer  dwelt  on  its  sum- 

viitichvras  taken  fiom  a  neculiariv  beautiful  mit     Over  its  top  there  vras  supposed 

ofive  tree,  transplanted  nom  the  mnd  of  the  to  be  an  opening  into  the  metallic  dome 

l|Upertx>reans  to  the  holy  plain,  near  Pisa,  of  heaven,  which  rested  upon  mountain- 

This  was  afterwards  ame  employed  for  pillavB,  at  die  circumference  of  the  eardi. 

the  victors^  wreaths.    Certain  it  is  that,  in  In  after  times^  when  the  ideas  of  men 

the  eariiest  times  of  Greece,  games  (prob-  respecting  the  universe  and  the  gods  were 

ably  of  a  religious  nature^  were  celemted  enlaiged,  the  supreme  beings  were  said  to 

in  die  nelghmnrhood  of  flsa.    They  were  reside  in  the  exterior  sphere  of  the  heav- 

Mveral  times  intenupted  and  renewed ;  ens^  revolving  round  the  space  which  em- 

the  firat  time  by  Iphitus,  prince  of  Elis  braced  the  planets;  and  tms  new  abode  of 

{884  R  C.) ;  die  second  time  by  Cboroe-  the  {pods,  above  the  firmament  of  heaven, 

Dus  (776  or  777)^  finom  which  time  the  received  the  name  of  Olffmpui,    Besides 

Olympiads  are  dated.    At  the  commence-  the  opening  at  the  top  of  me  mountain, 

ment,  the.  inhabitants  of  Pisa  bad  the  there  were  two  gates  in  this  celestial  dome, 

supenntendence  of  the  games.    But  after  which  met  the  earth's  circumference,  one 

Pisa  had  been  destrovM  by  the  Eleans,  in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west,  through 

the  latter  undertook  the  superintendence,  which  the  sunand  die  ni^^t,  with  theirtrain, 

which  thev  retained  with  few  interrup-  ascended  fiom  the  ocean  into  the  heavens, 

dona.     They,  also,  were   the   umpireB^  and   returned  acain.     The  fpods  diem- 

whose  numlier  was  not  always  the  same,  selves  were  calfed,  fifom  their  dwelling 

A  solemn  oath  compelled  them  to  the  place,  whether  upon  earth  or  in  heaven, 

strictest  impartiality.    (>fficere  were  ap-  Ofynifitafi  gods,  and,  as  such,  formed  a 

pointed  to  preserve  order.    From  all  parts^  body,  of  which  Jupiter  was  die  head, 

spectaton  sdieamed  to  Olympia,  to  attend  The  twelve   great  gods   composed  die 

the  gamea    However,  the  priestesses  of  council  of  elders  in  Olympus,  and  the 

Ceres  excepted,  onlv  men  were  permitted  others,  coUectively,  formed  the  gent-ral 

to  be  present     Females  who  violated  assembly.    They  did  not  dwell  together 

this  law  were  thrown  fiom  a  rock.     The  in  a  single  palai^  but  separate,  in  several, 

S Lines  always  commenced  on  the  11th  of  built  upon  the  different  tops  of  the  roaiiy- 

e  month  Hecatombeeon  (which  neariy  peaked  Olympus.    At  the  highest  suni- 

coiresponds  with  our  July),  and  continued  mit  stood  the  palace  of  Jupiter,  where  all 

five   oays.     The   competitors   prepared  assemblies  and  feasts  were  held  in  a  laige 

themselves,  during  ten  naonths  previous,  halL    From  thence  he  could  look  down 

at  the  gjrmnasium  at  Elis.  During  the  last  upon  the  earth,  fill  the  heavens  with  clouds, 

thirQr  days,  the  exercises  were  conducted  and  huri  bis  thunderbolts, 
with  as  much  regularity  as  at  the  games        Oman.    (See  JMbieu) 
themselves.    The  festival  began  in  the       Omak  I,  successor  of  Abubeker,  and 

eveninn^  with  solemn  sacrifices,  and  die  second  caliph  of  the  Mussulmans  after 

games  were  commenced  the  next  day  at  Mohammed,  also   ficther-in-law   of  the 

day-break.    These  consisted  in  races  on  prophet,  began  his  reign  A.  D.  634,  and  is 

horseback  and  on  foot,  in  leaf»ng,  throw-  consfncuous  among  the  conquerors  who 

ing  the  discus,  vnrestling,  boxini; :  musical  have  desolated  the  mce  of  the  eaith.    His 

and  poetical  contests  condudedthe whole,  firat  expedition  ¥nu  acainst   Damascus, 

The  honor  of  having  gained  a  victoiy  in  capital  of  Syria ;  he  drove  the  Greeks 

the  Olympic  games  was  verv  great;    it  fiom  this  province  and  finom  Phoenicia, 

extended  nrom  the  victor  to  his  country.  He  took  Jerusalem  in  the  year  696^  afiar 

which  was  proud  of  owning  bun.    The  a  difiicult  siege.     He  entered  the  dty 

33* 
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upon  a  camel,  laden  with  two  bags,  one  Omeqa  (Grttk^  signifying  great  o);  tbo 

of  which  cbntained  fruit  and  the  other  name  for  the  Greek  long  o.    It  was  the 

com,  which  constituted  ail  his  provisions,  last    letter    in    the   Greek  alphabet,  as 

A  wooden  platter  was  bis  onlv  furniture ;  alpha  was  the  first ;  and  from  the  expres- 

the  earth  was  his  seat    As  the  capitula-  sion   in  Revelation    (c.  i,  v.  8],  **  I  am 

tion  of  Jerusalem  was  the  model  upon  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 

which  the  Mussulmans   dictated    many  ending,  saith  tlie  Lord,   which  is,  and 

otliers,  we  will  mention  some  of  the  chief  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  tha 

articles.  ''Tho  inhabitants  shall  retain  their  Almighty,**  the  signs  of  alpha  and  omega, 

lives,  their  property,  and  their  churches ;  (that  is,  a  n)  became  with  the  CbrisdaoB 

but  they  shall  build   do  new  churches,  symbolical    hieroglyphics.      Inscripdons 

nor  place  crosses  upon  those  which  they  (for  instance,  on  tomb-stones,  public  doc- 

idready  have  ;  they   shall   not  ring  the  uments,  &c.)  very  often  began  with  these 

bnUs,  but  they  are  allowed  to  toll  them,  two  letters,  meaning,  *<  In  the  name  of 

When  a  Mussulman  travels  through  the  Crod  f  as  we  find,  to  this  day,  treaties  be- 

city,  they  shall  oi!er  him  hospitality  for  tween  Christian  powers  on  the  European 

three  days.    They  shall  convert  no  one  continent  befiinning  with  the  words  "  In 

from   Mohammedanism,   nor  shall  they  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible 

prevent  their  relations  from  embracing  it  Trinity;"  and  we  have  seen,  in  the  interior 

They  shall  use  neither  the  language,  nor  of  Germany,  bills  of   lading  beginniDX 

the  dress,  nor  the  name  of  Mohammedans,  with  the  words  **In  the  name  of  God.^ 

Tiiey  shall  neither  bear  arms,  nor  sell  The  two  Greek  letters,  as  might  be  sup- 

wiuc ;  shall  remain  foithful  to  the  caliph,  posed,  were  believed  to  have  great  magi- 

and  regularly  pay  their  taxes."    Omar's  cal  powers,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 

generals  invaded  Persia,  defeated  the  army  usages  that   prevailed    in  the  times  of 

of  Yezdogerd,  and  conquered  the  capital  alchemy,  that  Gemian  physicians  were 

and  kingdom.    Amru,  one  of  his  generals,  accustomed   to  begin  their  prescriptioDS 

<lefcatcd  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Herac-  with  a  sl 

lius,  near    Antioch,  in    638 ;    Memphis  Omens  ;    certain    accidental    circum- 

aud  Alexandria  sun-endered ;  all  Egypt  stances,  which  were  once  thought  to  pre- 

and  a  part  of  Libya  were  conquered  from  diet  good  or  evil    They  were,  1.  some 

the  Romans.    The  story  that  the  royal  bodily  affection  or  emotion  of  the  mind ; 

library  at  Alexa[ndria  was  burnt  by  order  2.   they  came  from  outward  objects;  3. 

of  Omar,  has  been  of  late  questioned,  but  they  consisted  in  certain  significant  worda 

the  prolmbilities  seem  to  be  in  fevor  of  its  Among  the  first  class  of  omens  were  spots 

tnith.     The  Mussulmans  pursued  their  upon  Uie  body,  sudden  restlessness  and 

conquests  far  into  Africa,  but  Omar  did  fear,  especially  an  involuutary  tremor  in 

not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  glory.    In  the  body  and  mind,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 

year  i'AZ,  at  the  age  of  63,  he  was  mortally  trembling  of  the  eyes,  or  f|ny  other  ner- 

wounded,  with  a  knife,  by  a  Pereian  slave,  vous  affection,  sneezing,  &c.  Among  out- 

The  nobles  asked  him  to  appoint  a  sue-  ward  signs,  a  sudden  li^t  diffused  through 

cessor;    but  he  refused,   and  especially  the  house,  or  appearing  in  any  place,  was 

rejected,  with  earnestness,  the  proposition  a  good  omen,  for  it  was  thought  to  iodi- 

of  naming  his  son.    *'  It  is  enough,*^  said  cate  the  presence  of  a  deity.    On  the 

he,  "  that  one  out  of  my  i^ily  has  been  other  hand,  it  was  a  bad  omen  if  any  thing 

forced  to  bear  tliis  bunfen.'*    The  caliph-  strange  happened  to  the  images  of  the 

ate  thus  became  elective.    (See  Caliph,)  gods.    Ominous  words  were  luck^  or  ud- 

Mohammedanism  has  never  had  a  more  lucky,  accordin|^  to  their  signification  and 

virtuous  and  zealous  apostle ;  he  observed,  accidental  relation.    Such  an  omen  was 

strictly,  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  effectual  only  when  it  made  an  impressioa 

was  celebrated  for  bis  justice  and  clemen-  on  the  hearer.    To  avert  an  ill  omen,  a 

cy.    Ho  founded  the  city  of  Cairo,  con-  stone  was  sometimes  thrown  at  whatever 

(f  tiered  86,000  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  portended  evil,  or  the  ominous  animal  was 

4  000,  tc:  1 1  pics  and  churches,    and  built  killed,  that  the  prediction  of  evil  might  be 

1400  mosques.    Omar  is  distinguished  for  turned  upon  him.    Words  of  ill  omen 

having  established  the  era  of  the  Hegira.  were  thrown  back  on  the  person  who 

(q.  V.)  Mohammed  bad  the  highest  esteem  s[)oke  them,  by  the  expression,  ''On  tbipe 

for  Omar.    He  said  that  if  God  had  wished  own  liead."    There  were  also  peculiar 

to  give  another  prophet  to  the  world,  his  magic  ceremonies  to  avert  portended  evil 
choice  would  have  rallen  upon  Omar.    He  '  A  piece  of  thorny  or  barren  wood  was 

made  nine  times  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  burned  to  ashes,  and  thrown  into  a  b<^^^ 

Ombkometbr.    (See  Bain'  Gavge.)  or  into  tlie  sea,  upon  the  occurrenceof  a  bod 
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omen.    It  Was  tbe  general  custom  fi3r  pbale  rewarded  him  by  subroittinff  lo  his 

people,  when  evil  omens  occurred,  to  leave  embraces,  and  bore  him  a  son.    mrcules 

the  occupation  in  which  they  were  en-  (q*  v.)  was  so  enamored  of  her,  that,  to 

gaged,  to  be  resumed  at  a  more  favorable  please  her,  he  assumed  the  garments  of  a 

opportunity.  female,  adorned  his  finger  vnth  gold  rings^ 

Omer,  St. ;  a  city  in  the  northern  part  had  his  hair  curled,  and  spun  among  her 

of  France,   department    Pas-de    Calais,  female  slaves,  while  she  wore  the  lion's 

strongly  fortified,  and  containing  20,000  skin,  and  wielded   the  club.    Omphale 

inhabitants,   almost   all    Flemish.     The  sovemed  with  great  severity,  and  was  no 

cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  in  hea  licentious  and  extravagant  than  cruel, 

which  are  seen  a  descent  from  the  cross  by  Oms.    iSee  Cerberus.)  > 

Rubens,  and  the  tomb  of  St  Omer.    The  On.    (See  HeUopolis.) 

English  college,  formerly  celebrated  as  the  On  Dit  ;  a  French  term  signifying  pecH 

place  of  education  for  the  English  and  Irish  pk  aay ;  hence  ofien  used  to  designate  a  fiy- 

Catholics,  is  now  occupied  as  a  military  mg  rumor.    The  plural  la  on  diU  is  used, 

hospital.    Lat  50°  44'  N. ;  Ion.  2°  W  £.  Oneida  ;  a  lake  of  New  Yoik,  20  miles 

/  Ommeoanck;  bom  in  1755;  one  of  the  long.    From  its  west  end  flows  Oneida 

most  celebrated  Dutch  landscape  painters,  river,  which  joins  with  Seneca  river,  to 

whose  works  are  distinguished  tor  good  form  Oswego  river,  flowing  into  lake  On- 

toste,  and  for  freshness  and  warmth  of  tario.     Oneida  lake  abounds  with  fish, 

coloring.    He  died  at  Antweip,  January  such  as  salmon,  trout,  salmon-trout,  Ob- 

Id,  18S&  wego  bass,  pike  and  catfish.    The  lands 

Ommiades.    (See  Caliph,  vol.  ii,  p.408.)  around  this  lake  are  very  rich,  but  rather 

Omnibus  ;  a  word  first  used  in  France  low  and  level, 

for  long  carriages,  similar  to  the  New  York  Onion  (allium);  a  genus  of  plants  in- 

itociabUsy  which   ply    between    dififerent  eluding,  besides  the  common  onion,  the 

parts  of  the  city.    The  word  and  thing  echalote,  garlic  and  leek.    {See  these  three 

havebeen  adopted  in  London.  Steam  car-  articlea,)    The  species  of  otftum  are  her> 

riogesof  this  sort  are  said  to  be  preparing,  baceous  plants,  with  biennial  or  peren- 

Ohniuh  ;  a  term  in  use  among  stock-  nial  bulbous  roots.  Their  leaved  are  flat, 
broken  and  speculators  in  the  muds,  to  or  cylindrical,  and  fistulous,  and  sheath- 
express  the  whole  of  the  articles  which  ing  at  base.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in 
the  subscribers  to  a  loan  receive  fit)m  simple  umbels,  more  or  less  dense,  at  the 
government  Thus,  if  the  subscribers,  summit  of  the  stems.  The  calyx  is  deep- 
according  to  their  agreement  widi  gov-  ly  parted  into  six  equal  divisions ;  there  » 
emment,  are  to  have,  for  every  hundred  no  corolla,  and  the  stamens  are  six  in 
pounds  advanced,  a  certain  sum  in  3  per  number ;  the  capsule  consists  of  three 
cent  consols,  a  further  sum  in  4  per  cents.,  cells,  each  containing  several  seeds.  In 
and  a  proportion  of  the  long  annuities,  the  the  place  of  the  flowero  there  are  firequent- 
blank  receipts  which  they  receive  for  ly  developed,  in  certain  species,  smdl 
making  the  mstalments  on  the  several  ar-  bulbs,  which,  if  planted,  will  reproduce  the 
tides,  are,  when  disposed  of  independentlv  vegetable.  About  sixty  species  are  known, 
of  each  other,  as  tne  3  per  cent  consols  of  which  six  or  seven  inhabit  the  U.  States, 
onl^,  called  scrip  (a  contraction  of  svb-  The  A.  vineale  of  Europe  is  also  natural- 
scrmUons);  when  the  receipts  are  sold  to-  ized  with  us,  and,  together  with  the  ^ 
getner  as  originally  received,  they  are  Canadense,  is  a  very  troublesome  weed, 
usually  called  omnium.  As  the  omnium  on  account  of  its  communicating  a  disa» 
of  every  loan  is  the  subject  of  extensive  greeable  flavor  to  milk  and  butter  Yfhea 
speculations,  it  generally  is  liable  to  con-  the  cows  have  eaten  of  it  The  onion 
sidcrable  variations  with  respect  to  its  proper  (A,  cepa)  is  abundantly  cultivated 
current  price,  sometimes  selling  at  a  high  throughout  Europe  and  in  tbe  U.  States, 
premium,  at  other  times  at  a  discount,  ac-  The  stem  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  in- 
cording  to  tlie  circumstances  which  take  flated,  and  terminated  by  a  dense  globose 
place  between  the  agreement  for  the  loan  head  of  reddish  flowero ;  the  leaves  are 
and  the  day  fixed  for  paying  the  last  in-  radical,  cylindrical  and  hollow.  Its  use  as 
stalment  *  an  alimentary  plant  is  well  known.    Tha 

O11PBA1.E  ;   daughter  of  the    Lydian  red  variety  is  more  acrid  than  the  white, 

king  Jardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  afler  and  both  become  essentiaUy  milder  in  warm 

whose  death  she  administered  the  govern-  climates.    The  onion  requires  a  rich  and 

tncnt    Hercules  was  sold  to  her  for  a  rather  moist  soil. 

dave  by  Mercury,  and  performed  some  Onomatopceia  (^fiaroicoua ;  dvo/ia»name^ 

remarkable  exploits  in  her  service.    Om-  s«ctw,  to  make) ;  the  formation  of  words  in 
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meli  a  manner  that  the  soiuid  shall  imi-  wego  and  Biaek  iiTen^  and  a  laige  mun- 

fate  the  aeoae.     ThtUi  in  the  case  of  berofflmallfltieama.    AmoDaitabavBithe 

sounder  the  woide  huzx^  crofft,  roar^  are  eri-  lavgest  are  Chaumonti  Sodue,  Little  Dodaii^ 

dently  focmed  to  imitate  the  sounds  them-  Teoronto  and  Bnddock'syOn  the  side  of  the 

aelyes;  sometimes  the  word  expressingan  U.  States;  Quinte,  Buxlinj^tony  and  many 

ol^ect  is  formed  to  imitate  the  sound  pro-  laige  ones  on  the  Canada  sMie,  of  which  our 

duced  by  that  object    (See  Language.)  maps  do  not  give  the  names.    Stony  and 

Orordaoa.  ;  a  post-township  and  cam-  Grenadier  islaiids  are  at  the  esstera  end ; 

tal  of  Onondaga  county  New  York,  134  and  there  are  some  around  Quinte  bay,  in 

miles  west-north-west  of  Albany,  and  50  Canada.    Wolfe  or  Grand  island  is  al  the 

west  of  Utica.    Its  extent  is  9  mdes  by  10.  entrance  of  the  riTor  St  Lawrence ;  and 

A  broad  valley,  of  exuberant  ferti11ty»  ex-  the  well-known  Thouaand  islands  are  just 
lends  north  and  south  throucfa  tlie  eastern  ^  belerwWolfe  isbnd.  Lake  Ontario  aboimds 

part,  bounded  by  high,  sweUing  ridges  on  with  excellent  fish  of  yatious  lands.    The 

each  side.    Throu^  this  valfey  of  rich  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Oswego 

alluvion,  called  OnotidSo^  JSoOot*,  flows  bass,  the  aaknon,  trout  and  salmon-trout 

Onondaga  cred[,  northward  to  Ononda-  The  shores  of  the  lake  embrace  a  ^reat 

ga  lake,m  the  town  of  Salina.    The  whole  variety  of  kAd:  Uie  greater  part  of  it  is 

township  of  Onondaga  contained,  in  1831,  pretty  good,  with  the  exception  of  marshy 

5668  inhabitants,  and  seems  notto  be  rap-  ground.     Along  its  southern   border   is 

idly  increasmg.     The  post-borough  of  that  remarkaUe  ridge  called   the  riJre 

Onondaga,  tfa«  seal  of  the  county  buikiinffs,  rood^  or  aUtmal  way.    (See  RU^  BaaJu) 
is  simatM  on  a  deUghtfiil  eminence.    The       OHTOLoeiCAt  raoor  is  that  proof  of 

post-village  of  Onondaga  Hollow  is  about  the  existence  of  Gkni  which  is  drawn 

one  mile  esst  of  the  court-house.    It  hss  fiom  the  abstract  idea  of  his  being.  Some- 

an  arsenal  bdonging  ^  to  the  stat^  and  thing  similar  to  this  is  to  be  found  as  eaiiy 

many  mechanical  establishments.    Onon-  as  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.    But  Anselm  of 

daga  Casde  is  the  chief  town  of  the  rem-  Canterbury  and  Descartes  chiefly  devel- 

oant  of  the  Chiondaga  tribe  of  Indians,  oped  this  species  of  proo£ 
It  is  thi^  miles  south  of  the  village  of       Ontoloot,  also  Ontosopht  ;  the  doc- 

Onondaga  Hollow,  and  contains  about  fifty  trine  of  being ;  a  name  formeriy  given  to 

Indian  houses,  and  about  140  persons,  that  branch  of  metaphysiGS  wni<m  treats 

libiem  houses  are  buih  of  hewn  logs.  They  of  the  essential  qualities  of  thingSL    It  in- 

annuallv  receive  1000  doUais  &om  the  vestigated  the  nature,  1.  of  things  in  gene- 

«tate  or  New  York.  ral,  their  nossibllity,  reality  and  necessity ; 

Ontabio  ;  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  ^   of  sunstance  and  accidence,  cause, 

which  sepaiale  Canada  firom  the  U.  States,  efifoct,  and  mutual  operation ;  3.  c^  quan- 

It  is  situated  between  43^  and  44^  N.  bt,  tit^,  quality^  similarity  and  equali^  of 

and  7^  and  80^  W.  Ion.    Its  form  is  el-  thmp ;  4.  of  space  and  time ;  and,  5.  of 

liptical,  and  a  central  line  drawn  fix>m  its  the  simple  and  the  compound.    Kant  has 

aouth-west  to   its   north-east  extremitv  overthrown  the  ontology  of  the  ancient 

ooeasures  190  miles.    Its' greatest  breadth  schools. 
is  about  55,  and  its  medial  breadth  about       Ontchitbs.    (See  MMbaHer.) 
40  miles.    Towards  the  western  pan  of       Ontx.    (See  Quartt) 
the  lake,  it  receives  Niarara  river ;  and       Oonalashka.   (See  ^^SeuHan  Mnyk,) 
from  this  point  to  the  St  Lawrence  riven       Oost;   Dutch  for  ecu!,  corresponding 

which  flows  firom  the  north-east  part  of  to  the  German  OtL  (q.  v.) 
«he  Idee,  the  Ihm  dividing  Canada  finm       Opal  occurs  in  small  reniform,  botry- 

the  U.  States  is  the  middle  of  the  lake,  oidal,  and  stalactitic  shapes,  and  large,  tu- 

Neariy  half  of  lake  Ontario  is,  therefore,  berose  concretions ;  surmce  of  the  former 

in  Uie  state  of  New  York.    It  is  very  smooth,  of  the  latter  rough  ;  composition 

deep,  with  suflicient  water  in  every  part,  impalpable ;  fiacture  conchoidal,  even.  It 

and  has  many  good  harbors.    It  is  never  also  occurs  in  pseudomorphoses  ^f  carbo- 

entirely  closed  b^  ice,  and  is  computed,  nate  of  lime ;  fiveture  conchoidal,  of  va- 

ftom  some  soundings,  to  be  500  foet  deep,  rious  degrees   of  perfection,  sometimes 

If  this  be  correct,  the  bottom  must  be  con-  highly  perfect ;  lustre  vitreous,  in  some 

aiderably  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  varieties   inclining    to    resinous  ;    color 

ocean.    Its  surfece  is  only  231  feet  above  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green  and  gray ; 

tide  water  at  Three  Rivers  on  the  St  none  of  them  lively,  except  some  red  and 

Lawrence, and  at  Albanv  on  the  Hudson,  green  ones;  dark  colors,  owing  to  for- 

Besides  Niagara  river,  lake  Ontario  re-  eign  admixtures ;  streak  white  ;   trans- 

ceives  firom  New  York  the  Genessee,  Os-  Darent,or  tnnslueent,  sometimes  only  oa 
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the  edgesi  or  even  opaque,  if  the  colon  Hyalite  is  found  in  amygdaloidal  rocks  in 
be  very  dark  ;  lively  play  of  Ught^ob-  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  also  in  the  U. 
■ervable  in  some  varieties ;  others  show  States,  in  Georgia,  lining  cavities  in  the 
different  colors  by  reflected  and  transmit-  buhr-stone.  Menilite  occurs  imbedded  in 
ted  light;  hardness  below  quartz;  epe-  adhesive  clay  at  MevilMoutant,  near  Paris, 
cific  gravity,  2.091.  The  present  species  Wood  opal  is  found  at  Kremnitz  and  Tel- 
ls treated  of  by  many  raineralogical  wri-  kobanya,  in  Hungary,  and  in  many  dis- 
ters  tmder  that  of  quartz  ;  while  others  tricts  of  Transylvania.  Precious  opal  is 
have  subdivided  its  varieties  into  numerous  considered  as  a  veiy  precious  gem,  and  is 
species.  The  chief  of  these  varieties,  sub-  generally  cut  witlj  a  conVex  surface.  Its 
4>ecies,  or  species,  as  they  have  been  re-  value  depends  upon  its  size,  purity,  and 
garded  by  idifierent  authors,  are,  1.  noble  the  vivid  colors  which  it  possesses.  The 
opal,  which  exhibits  brilliant  and  changea-  phenomenon  of  the  plajf  of  colors  has  not 
ble  reflections  of  green,  blue,  yellow  and  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Ac- 
red ;  2.  Jtre  opal,  which  simply  affords  a  cording  to  Haliy,  it  is  the  consequence  of 
red  reflection ;  3.  common  opal,  whoso  fissures  in  the  interior  filled  with  thin  films 
colors  are  white,  green,  yellow  and  red,  ofair,  which  reflect  colored  light,  according 
but  without  the  pky  of  colors;  4.  semi'  to  the  law  of  Newton's  colored  rings.  If  this 
omd,  the  varieties  of  which  difier  from  wfere  the  fact,  opal  would  present  nothing 
tnoee  of  common  opal  in  being  more  else  but  a  kind  of  iridescence,  and  the  beau- 
opaque  ;  5.  ioood  opal,  which  appears  in  ty  of  opal  would  be  owing,  as  Haiiy  ex- 
tfae  shape  of  trunks,  branches  and  roots  presses  it,  only  to  its  imperfections.  But 
of  trees ;  6.  hydrophone,  a  variety  without  these  colors  oAen  keep  constant  directions 
transparency,  but  assuming  it  if  thrown  within  single  parts  of  the  mass ;  and  in 
into  water;  7'.  hyalite,  which  occurs  in  specimens  not  cut  in  the  usual  convex 
small  reniform,  botryoidal,  and  sometimes  form,  bu(  presenting  even  faces,  it  is  often 
stalactitic  shapes,  and  is  transparent ;  8.  possible  to  observe  distinct  images  reflect- 
meniliU,  which  occurs  in  tuberose  masses,  ed  exactly  as  in  the  moonstone,  or  in 
and  is  opaque ;  9.  siliceous  sirUer,  which  corundum.  The  play  of  colors  seems, 
18  merely  a  deposit  from  a  hot  spring. —  therefore,  to  be  connected  with  the  regu- 
Three  varieties  of  opal,  1.  hyalite,  analyz-  lar  structure  of  tlie  mineral, 
ed  by  Bucholz,  2.  precious  opal,  and  3.  Opera.  The  opera  is  a  musical  drama, 
menilite,  both  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  have  The  music  makes  an  essential  part  of  it ; 
yielded,  and  in  this  it  is  distinguished  from  other 

«:i;««  1      oonn     oonnn      'i    Qt^nn  dramas  accompanied    by    music.     Song 

Sihca  1.    92.00     2.  90.00     a   85.50  ^^  ^^^^  ^^y*be  said  to  be  the  poeti? 

water         0-«           10.               11.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  though  the  opera  le- 

Tfae  last  contains,  like  several  other  varie-  mains  a  drama,  and  never  ought  to  lose 

ties^  a  small  proportion  of  iron,  alumina,  this  character,  yet,  as  music  is  lyrical,  the 

lime  and  carbon.    Before  the  blow-pipe,  opera  must  be  principally  directed  to  the 

water  is  disengaged,  the  mineral  decrepi-  expression  of  feelings  and  passions.    Com- 

tates  and  becomes  opaque,  and  shows  the  paratively  little  display  of  character  and 

properties  of  pure  siuca.    Opal  is  less  fre-  action  can  be  expected  from  it.    An  ope- 

quently  met  with  in  nature  than  quartz,  ra,  like  every  work  of  art,  must  bear  the 

Generally  it  forms  short,  irregular  veins,  stamp  of  unitv ;  one  character  must  pre- 

which,  for  the  most  part,  are  found  in  por-  vail  through  Uie  whole,  as  the  solemn  and 

phyry.    It  accompanies  calcedony  in  the  grave  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  (though 

vesicular  cavities  of  amygdaloidal  rocks,  there  are  naif  passages  interspersed  in  it), 

and  even  in  agate  balls.    Menilite  is  found  or  the  glowing,  vivid  coloring  of  Figaro,  or 

in  adhesive  slate.    Some  varieties  are  met  the  heroic  elevation  of  61{icK*s.^Zce«te.    It 

with  in  metalliferous  veins,  and  in  petri-  is  further  necessary  to  give  individuality 

factions  in  sandstone.    Almost  the  only  of  character  by  means  of  the  music,  and 

locality  of  precious  opal  known  is  at  Czar-  the  lyrical  monologues  (airs,  cavatine,  ari- 

wenitza,  in  Hungary,  where  it  is  found  in  osos)  and  dialogiies  [duettos,  ierzette,  &c.) 

porphyry.     Lately,  it  has  been  met  with  must  alternate  in  pleasing  variety.    But 

m  the  Faroe  islands,  and  also  near  Gracias  our  limits  do 'not  allow  us  to  give  a  de- 

a  Dies,  in  South    America.     Fure   opal  scription  of  the  various  parts  requisite  to 

eomes  from  Zunapan,  in  Mexico.    Com-  these  exquisite  productions.    According  as 

mon  opal  is  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  serious  or  the  comic  character  prevails 

Hungaiy,  Saxony  and  the  Faroe  islands,  in  the  opera,  it  is  termed  opera  seria  or 

An  apple-green  variety  is  found  at  Kobe-  opera  buffu.    There  is  also  a  style — mezzo 

mfttz,  m  Siiusiu,  which  is  called  chhropcd.  «li(»--betwoen  both,  tbe  limits  of  which  it 
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isi  of  ooune,  impoMiMc  to  define.  Orviuf  Room,  andalw  befiMie  tbe  pope  and  nme 
c^Mrw  18  the  oune  given  to  that  kind  which  cardinak  Hie  commencement  ofthi 
is  confined  to  muaic  and  aonc.  The  cpera  $ena  at  Rome  lemindB  us  of  tbe 
fteUatioQ  is  an  eaaential  part  of  mis.  By  wagon  of  Thespisand  his  lees-beoneaied 
operetta  is  unJentood  a  short  musical  company  of  stroUers.  The  fint  peifomi- 
cuama  of  a  hght  characlar.  The  Italians  ance  of  this  kind,  oonostinff  of  seenes  in 
lutve  a  land  of  musical  diamas  called  m-  recitative  and  airs,  was  exhibited  in  a  eait 
Urmaso.  (See  hderhtde,)  The  French  during  the  carnival  of  1606;  by  the  mofli- 
vamdmtte  (q.  v.|  belongs  to  this  species  cian  QiHjriiata  and  four  or  five  of  hii 
<^compositions,l>ut  not  the  German  melo-  ftienda  The  fine  regular  serious  opert 
druna,  in  which  music,  indeed,  is  intro-  performed  at  Naples  was  in  1615 :  it  ym^ 
duced  either  by  itself  or  in  connexion  with  entitled  Jhnor  non  ka  L^ge.  During  the 
the  dialogue,  but  no  singing  takes  (dace,  next  half  century,  the  opera  not  onl^  did 
— OHgm  oftke  RaUan  Ofwu — About  the  not  improve,  but  it  d^peneratad :  it  be- 
year  laM,  three  young  noblemen  of  Flor-  came  in  Italy  what  it  was  in  France  during 
enoe,  who  were  attached  to  each  other  by  the  last  century — a  grand  spectacle  ad- 
a  similarity  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  a  dressed  to  the  eye^  in  which  the  poetir 
love  of  poetiy  and  music,  conceived  the  and  moric  were  the  last  thin^  considered, 
idea  of  reviving  the  chanted  declamation  while  Uie  scenery,  mechanical  illusioiis, 
of  the  Greek  tragedy :  they  procured  the  and  pantomime,  were  on  the  most  splen- 
poet  Rinuccini  to  writo  a  drama  on  the  did  scale.  As  Goldoni  said  long  after- 
BtoiT  of  Di^hne,  which  was  set  to  music  wards  of  the  grand  opera  at  Paris,  OMi 
fay  reri,  the  most  celebiated  musician  of  It  paradii  da  yevx  ei  renfer  des  ornZfei.— 
the  age,  asristed  by  count  Giacomo  Corsi,  The  first  opera  6if^  is  said  to  have  been 
who,  though  only  an  amateur,  vras  also,  represented  at  Venice  in  1694,  where  abo 
for  the  period,  a  good  musician :  the  the  first  stace  fi>r  operas  was  erected  (in 
piece,  like  the  Mssk  of  Comus,  vras  pri-  1697).  In  1646,  the  opera  was  trQnspiant' 
vately  reraesenled,  and  in  the  palace  of  ed  to  France  l^  canunal  Mazarin.  (See 
CorsL  The  interlocutors,  or  singers,  were  Ihmce,  divirion  DramaHe  Poeby^  snd  Art) 
the  author  and  his  fiiends ;  and  the  or-  In  Gennany,  carnival  plays,  in  vrhich  the 
chestra  of  his  first  opera  consisted  but  of  performance  consisted  of  singing,  ensied 
four  instruments,  ^z.  a  harpsichord,  a  eVen  in  die  times  of  Hans  Sachs  (died 
harp,  a  fM  di  gamha^  and  lute.  There  1567).  Ofitz  and  others  imitsted  the 
was  no  attempt  at  airs ;  and  the  recitative—  Italian  pieces ;  but  the  first  German  origi- 
if  such  it  could  be  called — was  merely  a  nal  opem  is  said  to  have  been  Adam  and 
kind  of  measured  intonation,  which  woold  Eve,  played  in  1678;  in  Hambui^.  Some 
iqvpear  to  us  insufierabhr  languid  and  eonsider  The  DevU  let  loose  the  first 
monotonous ;  yet  it  caused,  at  the  time,  comic  opera  in  Germanv.  In  Sweden, 
an  extraordinaiy  sensation,  and  vras  fiie-  the  first  Swedish  original  opera  was  per- 
quently  repeated.  Four  yean  after-  formed  in  1774.'  llie  Italian  open  was 
wards,  the  mat  public  opera,  entided  £u-  mtroduced  mto  England  in  tbe  seven- 
riduxj  vnitten  by  the  same  poet,  and  set  teenth  centuiy.  Handel  effected  a  revo- 
by  the  same  musician,  was  represented  at  lution  there,  which,  however,  did  not 
the  theatre  of  Florence,  in  honor  of  the  exert  a  permanent  influence  on  the  Eng- 
marriagie  of  Mary  de'  Medici  with  Henry  lish  opera.  The  Italian  opera  did  not 
the  Fourth  of  France.  On  this  occasion,  penetrate  into  Spain  until  th^  second  half 
the  introduction  of  Anacreontic  stanzas,  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy.  The  Italians 
set  to  music,  and  a  chorus  at  the  end  of  draw  the  Tine  between  the  opera§ena  and 
each  act,  were  the  first  imperfect  indica-  opera  6ti^  much  more  distincdy  than  the 
tiMis  of  the  airs  and  choruses  of  the  mod-  (iermans,  so  that  the  Italian  opera  mria 
em  opera.  Monteverde,  a  Milanese  mu-  appean  almost  insipid  to  a  German;  the 
sician,  improved  the  recitative,  by  giving  m^  on  the  oontrsiy,  is  quite  grotesque 
it  more  flow  and  expression ;  he  set  the  and  quite  national,  and  produces  a  lively 
opera  of  Ariadne,  bv  Binuccuu,  for  the  effect  when  played  by  Italians.  Amowf 
court  of  Mantua ;  and  in  the  opera  of  Gb-  the  most  disanguished  Italian  wiiteis  or 
sone,  set  by  Cavili  and  Cicoffuini,  for  the  operas  are  Apostolo  Zeno,  and  particular- 
Venetians  (1649/,  occur  the  first  <mv  con-  ly  Metastasio,  who.  in  the  eighteenth  con- 
nected in  sentiment  and  spirit  with  the  tutfy,  carried  the  Italian  opera  to  so  great 
dialogue.  According  to  another  sto^  of  a  height  Among  the  writers  of  comic 
the  oriffin  <^  the  opera,  John  Sulpitius,  operas  we  must  mentbn  GoldonL  Amonf 
about  148(5,  exhibited  little  dramas,  aooom-  their  composera,  Sacchhu,  Piodni,  JomeBt, 
panied  with  music,  in  the  maritet-ptoee  at  Cunarasa,   Saheri,    Ptoaielh),  ZingareUi, 
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Maitiiii,Bo«iii,Geii6nliy&e.yar6d]8dii-  ivoiy,  ipioei^  peaeoeka^  dee.    CommantiH 

coidKecl.     (See  AitoagaVi  JSffoiy  ^  (he  ton  are  not  apeed  aa  to  its  ntuatioD,  but 

Jtolum  Opera.)    Among  the  Fraoch  wri-  it  seems  most  probaMv  to  hate  been  on 

tan  of  operas  ore  Quinauh»  La  Fontaine,  tiie  eastern  coast  of  Afiioa,  or  in  the  East 

La  Motti&  Mannontel,  Favart,  Sedaine,  Indies. 

Etienne,  Jotiy,  Scribe.  Th^anlon.  Among       Ophites  ;  a  Gnostic  sect,  which  rose  in 

the  French  composen  are  Gr6tnr,  Mon-  the  second  centuiy,  and  hdd,  in  commoii 

signy,  RousBeau,  Dalayrac,  Isouard^  Bojrel-  with  theYalentinians(8eeGiia0(iet),thedoc- 

wu,  Catel,  M^hul,  and  the  nationalized  trines  of  the  two  principki^  of  leonf  (q.  y  X 

Spontini  pnd  Cherukmit  Amon^  the  Eng-  and  of  the  theogony  tiberewith  connectea. 

fish  wiiten  of  operas  are  Addison,  Gay,  They  were  peculiar  in  the  worahip  of  a 

Fielding  Kenrick,   &c     The   English  living  serpen^   which  they  conadered 

have  no  distinguished  composen  of  ope-  as  the  emblem  of  the  sensual  piincl* 

na.    The  German  open,  as  it  now  exists^  pie  in  man  and  of  prudence  (Mjiftia).    The 

originated  from  the  coer^ia,  chieflv  cuM-  Ophites  kissed  the  make,  in  which  they 

vated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  honored  the  tempter  of  Eve  in  panidisgy 

century  by  Weiase  and  HiOer.      The  on  the  same  principle  ss  the  pagans  wor- 

pieces  which  are  sung  became  kmoer  and  shipped  evil  deities.    Hammer  has  ez- 

Jbnger,0o  that  at  last  they  took  the  form  of  plained  the  signification  of  this  emblem, 

the opersMria;  and  when  the  iSnoIe,  invent-  and  its  w<»Bhip,  in  a  diffiuent  manner,  in 

ed  by  the  Italkuis,  was  introduced,  general  the   ISmidgrubm    dt»  OrienU  (6th  voL, 

prererence  was  given  to  that  kind  of  ope-  No.  1). 

ra.    Spoken  diuogue  and  song  aUernate       Ophiuchus,    or  SKRniiTAmius,  and 

in  it  ;lNit  in  recent  tunefl^  the  mat  German  Serpens;  one  of  the  old  constellations, 

composen  have  chan^  the  prose  dia-  which  vras  anciently  called  JEteuk^mu. 
k^gue  also  into  recitative.    The  romantic       Ophthalmia  (i^&V*f *  ey^) ;  w^  mflom- 

opera  is  a  German  production,  and  com-  mation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 

pounded  of  the  Italian  c|pert»  ieria  and  o/h  coven  the  g^be  of  the  eve  and  of  the 

era  hiffa,'  Among  the  most  perfect  of  the  correspondent  surftoe  of  the  evelidB.    It 

Gennan  romantic  operas  are  the  Magic  is  either  acute  or  chronic.    It  mfien  veiy 

Flute,  Don  Juan,  Der  IVeueUttr,  Oberon,  much  in  its  exciting  causea  Residenee  in 

4cc.    Some  of  the  poets  who  have  written  damp  or  smdy  countriesi  ezpowre  to 

for  the  German  opera  are  G6the,  J.  G.  the  sun,  sudden  changes  of  weather,  are 

Jaoohi,  Herldots^  Huber,  Kotzebue,  Schik-  among  the  most  usual  causes.    It  may 

aneder,  Kind,  Gehe,  &c     Amonff  the  also  m  produced  by  the  suppresmm  of 

German  composen  are   Gluck,   Ii^sse,  some  of  the  usual  d&sharges^  and  also  by 

Mozait,  Winter,  Weigl,  Reichaidt  Kun-  the  scrofulous  and  v^nmal  viiuk     lis 

sen,  Viurier,  Beethoven,  C.  M.  v.  Weber,  characteristic  marks  are  pain  and  redness. 

S|ohr,Kreutzer,  &c  Of  all  diseases  of  the  eye  it  is  moat  fre- 

,    Opeba  Glass,  in  optics;  so  called  from  quent 

its  use  in  theatres,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  Opie,  John,  professor  of  painting  at  the 
called  a  diagemd  perepedwe^  from  its  con-  royal  academv,  was  bom  in  ITol,  in 
smiction.  It  consists  of  a  tube  about  four  ComwalL  His  fether  was  a  carpenter, 
inches  long^  in  each  side  of  which  there  is  and  he  was  intended  for  the  same  occu* 
a  hole  ewtly  acainst  the  middle  of  a  pation;  but  when  veiy  young,  he  manifest- 
plane  minor,  which  reflects  the  rays  fell-  ed  a  taste  for  study,  snd  a  strong  predOec- 
mg  upon  it  to  the  convex  glass,  throu^  tion  for  the  arts  of  deogn.  WlMin  about 
which  they  are  refincted  to  the  concave  nineteen,  he  removed  to  London;  buthia 
^ye-glass,  whence  they  emerge  parallel  to  pictureswere  not  admitied  into  die  ezlu- 
the  eye  at  the  hole  in  the  tube.  This  in-  bition  at  Somerset  house  till  1786.  He 
strument  is  not  intended  to  magniQrob-  afterwards  became  an  academician.  He 
jects  more  than  about  two  or  three  times,  published  An  In<|U]ij  into  the  Cultivation 
It  is  intended  for  viewing  persons  at  a  of  the  Arts  ofDesign  in  England,  and  deliv- 
amall  distance,  so  that  no  one  ahall  know  ered  lectures  at  me  royal  institution.  In 
who  is  observed ;  for  the  instrument  pomts  1804,  he  succeeded  Fusdi  as  profosaor  of 
to  a  different  object  firom  that  which  is  painting,  and  read  four  lectures  on  paint- 
viewed;  and  as  there  is  a  hole  on  each  side,  ing,  which  have  been  published.  He  died 
it  is  imposeible  to  know  pn  which  hand  in  1807.  He  holda  a  respectable  station 
the  object  ia  situated  which  is  looked  at  among  English  painters. 

OpHn;  acountry  or  city  to  which  the       Opits,  or  Opitius,  a  celebratied  Ger* 

Hebrews  made  voyam  in  me  time  of  Da-  man  poet  of  the  aeventeenth  century,  bom 

vid  and  Sokxnon,  oiinging  home  gold,  at  lUiMilaii,  in  Silesia,  in  1507,  puboahed 
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find  a  coUectioii  of  Latin  poems,  entitled  prodigious  number  of  seeds.    It  m  fbimd 

Strenarum  LibeUuSj  in  1616.    The  follow-  in  most  gardens  as  an  omadiental  pfoot, 

ing  year  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  gym"  and  is,  beades,  cultiyated  extenmTely  in 

nasium  of  Qenthem,  on  the  Oder,  and,  be-  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  only  for  the 

sides  poetical  compositions,  he  published  sake  of  the  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the 

bis  ,^risiarehus,  twe  de  Contemptu  LingtuE  seeds.    It  is  from  the  East,  from  difiereot 

T^euioniciB   (4to.).    Ho  then    studied   at  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  from  Hin- 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and,  having  after-  doostan,  that  the  opium  of  commerce  is 

wards  visited  many  cities  in  Grermany  and  chiefly  procured.    The  finest  opium  is 

Holland,  he  went,  in  1621,  to  the  court  of  obtained  by  making  longitudinal  inciaons 

the  duke  of  Liegnitz ;  whence,  in  about  a  in  the  ^reen  capsules  in  the  evening;  the 

year,  he  removed,  to  become  professor  of  milky  juice  which  flows  out  is  suffered  to 

philosophy  and  classical  literature  at  thp  remain  till  the  following  evening  to  ac- 

university  of  Weissenburg,   then    newly  quire  consistence,  when  it  is  removed,  and 

founded  by  Bethlen  Gabon    The  situa-  the  process  repeated.     When  the  seeds 

tion  proving  unpleasant,  he  soon  returned  are  the  sole-  object,  the  time  of  sowiDg 

to  Bunzlau,  and  afterwards  to  Liegnitz.  is  in  the  autumn,  and  at  the  end  of  the 

Becoming;  distinguished  for  liis  talents,  he  following  July  or  bennnmg  of  August, 

went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Per-  the  crop  is  ready  for  tiarvesting:  before 

I  ,  dinand  II  bestowed  on  him  the  poetical  cutting  oflTthe  capsules,  it  is  better  to  shake 

i  erown,  and  afterwards  gave  him  letters  of  them  on  cloths  spread  for  the  purpose ;  or, 

^  nobility,  when   he  assumed  the  tide  of  ifthis  precaution  is  not  taken,  they  should 

von  Boherfeld,  He  returned  to  Silesia,  be  removed  with  ^at  care,  keeping  them 
and  became  secretaiy  to  the  burgrave  of  always  in  an  upnght  position  until  they 
Dohna;  but, on  losing  his  patron  by  death,  are  placed  In  sacks;  otherwise  a  poition 
he  entered  anew  into  the  service  of  the  of  the  seed  will  be  lost :  the  capsules 
duke  of  Liegnitz.  At  length  he  was  ap-  should  then  be  exposed  to  the  air  to  corn- 
pointed  secretary  and  historiographer  to  plete  their  desiccation,  and  the  seed,  after 
^                            the  king  of  Poland,  and  passed  the  last  being  separated,  should  be  kept  in  a  diy 

Hre  yeais  of  his  life  at  Dantzic,  where  he  place.  The  oil  has  an  agreeable  taste, 
died  Aug.  20, 1639.  Among  his  works  are  and,  after  olive-oil,  is  esteemed  the  best 
a  poem  on  mount  Vesuvius,  Silvse,  Epi-  for  culinary  purposes.  In  Germany  and 
grams,  &c.  Opitz  was  the  creator  of  a  the  Netherlands,  it  is  almost  the  only  kind 
new  and  more  correct  poetical  style  in  used.  The  seeds,  after  being  roasted  and 
Gennany,  founded  on  the  model  of  the  prepared  in  various  manners,  were  em- 
ancient  classics,  and  of  a  form  of  versifi-  ployed  by  the  Romans  In  making  seveni 
cation  accommodated  to  rules  of  prosody,  sorts  of  cakes  and  dainties ;  and  this  cus- 
tod  resting  on  the  measure  of  syllables,  torn  is  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the 
and  not  their  number.  He  was  well  ac-  north  df  France.  Opium  is  the  most  en- 
quainted  with  the  ancients,  and  had  stored  ergctic  of  narcotics,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  so  that  one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  medicines, 
his  poems,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  and  is  employed  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
rich  in  thouffht  and  invention.  The  Ian-  cases.  It  is  in\'aluablc  in  procuring  relief 
guage  is  indebted  to  him  for  new  con-  from  pain  at  all  times,  and  is  an  eflicieDt 
nexious  and  forms,  greater  smoothness  remedy  in  choleras,  spasmodic  affections^ 
and  correctness,  expressiveness  and  eu-  convulsions,  tetanus,  neuralgias,  &c.,  &c. 
phony.  It  is  most  commonly  employed  for  the 
Opium  ;  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  spe-  purpose  of  procuring  sleep ;  but  its  habitual 
cies  of  poppy  {papaver  somniferum),  a  na-  use  is  attended  with  similar,  if  not  worse 
tive,  originally,  of  the  East,  but  now  natu-  effects,  than  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  A 
ralized  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Eu-  full  dose  is  intoxicating  and  exhilarating; 
rope.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  annual,  but,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  it  produces 
giving  out  a  stem  fh)ra  two  to  four  feet  dangerous  and  fStal  effects.  An  emetic 
high,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  is  glau-  should  be  immediately  resorted  to  in  such 
eous.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  white  or  cases.  Laudanum  is  a  liquid  preparation 
light  gray,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  ofopium,  made  with  alcohol,  and  is  similar 
diameter :  in  the  wild  plant  they  are  pro-  in  its  effects  on  the  human  systeno. 
vided  vnth  only  four  petals,  but  in  the  Madden,  in  his  travels  in  Turkey,  &c.* 
double  varieties  the  petals  are  very  ntune-  speaking  of  the  opium  eaters  of  Constan- 
rous,  and  vary  in  color  from  white  to  red  tmople,  whom  he  saw  in  a  coffee-house 
and  to  deep  violet,  with  a  hundred  inter-  frequented  by  them,  says,  ^  Their  gestures 
vetting  shades.    The  capsules  contain  a  were  fiightflil;tiioBe  who  were  oompletdlf 
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under  the  infiueuce  of  the  opium  talked  opium  quite  independent  of  each  other, 

incoherently;  their  features  were  flushed;  In    the    8th    and   9th    volumes   of  the 

their  eyes  bad  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  and  Journal  of  Science  of  the  Royal  Insti- 

the  general  expression  of  tbeir  counte-  tution    of    Great    Britain,    and   in    the 

nances  was  horribly  wild.    The  effect  is  Ist  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philoeoph- 

usually  produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  ical  Journal,  are  two  valuaole  papeis  on 

four  or  nve.    The  dose  varies  firom  three  the  manu&cture  of  opium.     Accx>rding 

grainstoadracbm.  The  debility, both  mor-  to  Orfila,  a  dangerous  dose  of  opium  is 

aland  physical,  attendant  on  its  excitement,  rather  aggravated  than  counteracted  by 

is  terrible ;  the  appetite  is  soon  destroyed,  vinegar.    The  proper  remedy  is  a  power- 

and  eveiy  fibre  in  the  body  trembles ;  the  ful  emetic,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 

nerves  of  the  neck  become  affected,  and  sulphate  of  copper, 

the  muscles  get  riffid :  several  I  have  seen  Opodeldoc  ;  a  solution  of  soap  and  al- 

in  this  place  who  had  wry  necks  and  con-  cohol,  with  the  addition  of  camphor  and , 

tracted  fingers,  but  still  they  cannot  aban-  volatile  oils.    It  is  used  externally  against 

don  the  custom.    They  are^  miserable  till  rheumatic  pains,  sprains,  bruises,  and  other 

the  hour  arrives  for  taking  their  daily  like  complaints. 

dose.** — ^The  opium  of  commerce  is  in  Oporto,  or  Porto,  next  to  Lisbon  tlie 

masses  of  different  sizes.    It  is  somewhat  most  considerable  city  of  Portugal,  in  the 

hard,  of  a  brown  color,  and  a  bitter,  acrid  province  Eutre  Minho  e  Duero,  lies  in  a 

and  nauseous  taste.    Its  odor  is  peculiar  narrow  valley,  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Duero ; 

and  charactenstic.    It  softens  with  a  gen-  laL  41^  11'  N. ;  Ion.  8^  4(y  W. ;  about  160 

tie  heat,  and,  when  more  heated  in  the  miles  north  of  Lisbon.  It  contains  11  public 

air,  it  kindles,  but  does  not  bum  readily,  squares,  dO  churches,  17  monasteries,  14 

It  contains  acidulous  meconate  of  mor-  hospitals,  and  70,000  inhabitants.    The 

phia,  extractive  matter,  mucilage,  fecula,  city  is  distinguished  for  its  cleanliness, 

resin,  fixed  oil,  caoutchouc,  a  veceto-ani-  and  on  the  river  there  are  fine  quavs. 

mal  substance,  debris  of  vegetabfe  fibres,  The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  protected  by 

occasionally  a  little  sand,  and  small  white  a  fortress:  1200  ships  enter  it  yearly.    The 

pebbles,  together  with  the  white  crystal-  mouth  of  the  river,  however,  is  obstructed 

fine  salt  of  opium,  now  known  under  the  by  rocks  and  quicksands.     Oporto  is  the 

name  of  ncarcotxM,    If  we  treat  opium  emporium  for  the  export  of  Port  wine, 

fint  with  abundance^  of  ether,  a  tincture  which  receives  its  name  from  this  city. 

of  a  deep  yellow  shade  is  obtained,  from  but  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  province  of 

which  Uiere  gradually  falls  a  powder,  in-  Tras  os  Montes.    The  amount  exported 

soluble    in    water,    alcohol    and  ether,  yearly  varies  firom  50,000  to  70,000  pi|)es, 

and,    when    distilled,    it  affords  a  coa-  of  which  the  greatest  part  goes  to  Great 

aiderable   quantity   of    ammonia.     The  Britain.    (See  J^tirL)    The  wine  trade  is 

ethereous  tincture,  freed  from  this  yel-  principally  in  the  hands  of  a  company, 

k>wish  powder,  yields,  on  evaporation,  chartered  in  1756^  «vbich  has  also  tliirty 

crystals  impregnated  with  a  viscid  oil,  brandy  distilleries.    There  are  about  thirty 

among  which  small  masses,  of  more  con-  British  houses  established  in  Oporto.  Other 

aisteilce,  are  seen  to  float     These  are  articlesof  export  are  oil,  sumach,  linen  and 

caoutchouc,  which  may  be  separated  fix)m  oranges.    The  imports  are  woollen,  cot- 

Uie  oil  by  a  fine  tube.    The  oily  liquid  is  ton  and  hardware  manufactures,  mainly 

to  be  decanted,  in  order  to  insulate  the  firom  England;  salt  fish,  hemp  and  flax,; 

crystals,  which  aie  then  treated  with  boil-  and,  fiom  the  U.  States,  rice.    The  coun- 

ing  alcohol.     On  cooling,  this   affords  tiy  seats  in  the  environs,  called  quinias^ 

^  narcotine,  slightly  impregnated  with  are  beautifully  situated.    The  climate  is 

caoutchouc     From  this  a  new  solution  cold  for  the  latitude^    Oporto  derives  its 

finees  them  completely.    Hence,  by  this  origin  from  the  small  place  Gale,  which 

process, are  eliminatcMl  four  different  prod-  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  the 

acts :  1.  a  fixed  oil ;  2.  caoutchouc ;  3.  a  present  site,  being  found  more  commodi- 

vegeto-animal  substance ;    4.  narcotine.  ous  fi>r  shipping,  acquired  the  name  of 

Hie  opium,  after  being  thus  exhausted  by  Partus  Cole;    whence   the    Portuguese 

ether,  when  dissolved  in  water,  affonk  O  Porio  (the  Port);  while  the  kingdom 

solutious  equally  acid  as  ordinary  opium,  itself  received   the   name  of  Pmiugid. 

and  which  comport  themselves  with  mag-  Oporto  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 

nena  or  ammonia,  as  if  no  ether  bad  been  1808,  and  it  has  sufiered  much  in  its  com- 

appUed  to  it    (See  Morphia,)    It  is  obvi-  merce  since  the  usurpation  of  don  Miguel 

ous,  therefore,  that  the  two   ciystalline  (().  v.),  many  of  its  citizens  having  ttma 

bodies^  narcotine  and  moiphia,  exist  in  victims  to  the  troubles  which  have  agi- 
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tated  the  coiStntry,  or  been  forced  to  flee,    thoiifffat  to  be  acting  deceitjfblly.    The 
(See  PoHugaL^  female  has  ten  to  fifteen  young,  who  are, 

Opossum  {dtddphiiy  These  extraordi-  for  a  lonff  time,  nourished  in  the  pouch, 
nary  animals  belong  to  the  manupiaUOf  and  to  which  they  resort  on  the  appear- 
or  those  quadrupeds  the  females  of  which  anoe  of  any  danger.  When  they  are  too 
are  furnished  with  a  pouch  in  the  abdo-  laige  to  be  thus  carried,  ti^ey  cling  to  the 
men ;  they  are  peculiar  to  the  American  mother  by  twisting  the  extremity  of  their 
continent;  and  one,  and  the  best  known  tails  round  the  base  of  hers.  When  taken 
of  them,  is  veiy  common  in  the  U.  States :  young,  they  are  readily  tamed,  but  are  mis- 
this  is  the  D,  Virpmana^  the  genenil  color  chievous  pets.  Wondeiful  medical  vir- 
of  which  is  whitish-ffray ;  the  whole  hair  tues  were  ibrmeriy  attributed  to  the  tail 
is  of  a  wool-like  softness ;  it  is  short  on  of  this  animal,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
the  &ce  and  body,  but  long  on  the  legs.  Ofpian  ;  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived  under 
The  tail  is  thick  and  black  for  upwaras  the  emperor  Caracalla,  in  the  beginning 
of  three  inches  at  base,  and  is  covered  of  the  third  centuiy.  He  was  a  native  of 
with  small  scales.  The  opossum  is  sel-  Cilicia,andapparendy  of  Grecian  descent 
dom  or  never  to  be  seen  in  the  day  time,  He  wrote  poems  distinguiriied  fbr  ele- 
being  a  nocturnal  and  timid  animal,  de-  gance  and  subiimity ;  but  two  onlv  of  bis 
[tending  far  more  on  his  natural  sagacity  prodMctions  are  now  extant^  his  Ho^euH" 
tiian  on  his  strength  for  his  safety.  His  con,  or  6ve  books  on  fishinjL  and  four 
motions  on  the  ground  are  awkward  and  books  on  huntings  entitled  ^&yuEg«ficoii. 
clumsy ;  but  on  ilie  branches  of  a  tree  he  Caracalla  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  fas 
moves  with  ^at  celerity  and  ease,  using  gave  the  author  a  piece  of  gold  for  every 
his  tail  to  assist  his  motions.  This  organ  is  verse,  whence  the  poem  has  been  sQrled 
[M^hensile,  and  enables  the  animal  to  sus-  the  "  golden  verses^  of  Omnan.  He  died 
pend  himself  bv  a  branch,  either  when  in  in  his  thirtieth  year  (A.  D.  21S\  and  his 
pursuit  of  food,  or  when  he  wishes  to  countiymen  erected  statues  in  honor  of 
descend.  His  usual  prey  is  Urds,  some  of  him.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
the  smaller  quadrupeds,  eggs,  &c.,  though  of  Schneider  (Strasburg,  1770^  8vo. ;  thera 
he  oftentimes  commits  great  depredations  is  another  by  the  same  editor,  1813^  6vo.). 
in  orchards ;  his  ftvorite  food  of  this  kind,  His  HaUeuhes  have  been  translated  into 
however,  is  the  persimmon,  on  which  he  English,  by  Jones  (Oxford,  1722;  8vo.). 
becomes  very  fiiL  The  flesh  is  good,  Opposition,  in  astronomy,  is  that  a^ 
resembling  in  flavor  that  of  a  voung  pig.  pect  of  any  two  heavenly  bodies  when 
The  wool,  especially  of  those  killed  dur-  they  are  diametrically  oppoate  each  other, 
ing  the  winter,  is  very  long  and  fine,  and  or  180°,  that  is,  a  semicircle,  apart.  (See 
might  be  advantageously   employed   in    ApecL) 

many    manufactures.      The    places    in       Opposition,  as  this  word  is   under' 
which  the  opossum  is  usually  found  are    stood    in   reference  to  the   delibontivs 
thick  woods,  where  they  generally  dwell    assemblies  of  fines  representative  govern- 
in  dbe  hollow  of  decayed  trees.   They  are    mebts,   is  something   not   oniv   wholly 
usually  hunted  in  the  autumn,  after  the    unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  aiso  of  bat 
first  mma :  as  soon  s»  they  perceive  the    recent  oriffin.    It  is  difiicult  to  ^  precisely 
approach  of  danger,  instead  of  taking  to    the  period  when  oppoiad«m,in  the  modem 
flight,  they  lie  close  to  the  branch  on    meaning  of  the  wora,  began;  bntweahall 
which  thev  were  clinging;  when  they  are    probably  not  be  fkr  fiom  the  truth  when 
discovered^  they  are  taken  by  shaking  the    we  date  the  more  reeular  opposition  fiom 
branch  violently ;  they  then  drop  to  the    the  accession  of  the  nouse  of  Hanover  to 
ground,    and,   if  the   hunter    is   unac-    the  throne  of  England.    There  existed, 
companied  by  doss,  they   steal   slowly    indeed,  before,  opposing  parties  in  Eng- 
awav,  and,  gathenng  themselves  into  as    land,  and  in  other  countries^  but  not  a 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  remain  per-    regular  parliamentary  opposition.    Oppo- 
fectly  ^uiet,  as  if  feigning  death.    After    sition  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  of 
remalniuff  thus  till  they  think  themselves    firee   representative   governments :  it  is 
secure,  they  steal  oflT;  i^  however,  any    both  a  check  and  a  stimulus,  and  it  is  a 
sudden  noise  be  made,  they  again  assume    strong  proof  of  the  judicious  oiganizatkn 
theur  death-like  position,  in  which  they    of  modem  governments,  in  comparison 
will  persevere  even  when  taken  up  and    to  those  of  antiquity,  that  opposition  has 
handled.    This  well-known  attribute  of    become  more  tiiily  an  essential  part  than 
^e  opossum  has  become  a  proverb,  and    a  hostile  element  of  government  and^ 
"He  IS  playing  'possum,**  is  applied^  in    lau{|^iablea8theezpreflBion,**ln8ini9e8Qr^ 
some  parts  of  the  country,  to  any  one   opposition^''  aounaed,  when  used*  som* 
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fMn  ago,  in  the  Britoh  parliaineiit,  it  JktUd,  A  kn»  is  glaas  ffronnd  into  such 
contained  a  great  truth ;  because,  though  a  farm  as  to  collect  or  aisperBe  the  rays 
the  opposition  may  struggle  a^iainst  an  of  light  which  pass  throuffh  it  These 
existing  administration,  it  contributes  to  are  of  difierent  shapes,  and  from  thence 
tKe  soundness  and  vigor  of  the  body  poli-  receive  diflferent  names  :  a  pUmo-coaoex 
tic  It  is  impossible  to  make  one,  accus-  lens  has  one  side  flat,  and  the  other  con- 
tomed  only  to  absolute  governments,  or  vex ;  a  ^^ano-ooncmit  lens  is  flat  on  one 
those  of  ancient  states,  underrtand  the  side,  and  concave  on  the  other;  a  doubiU 
tnie  meanmg  of  a  modem  opposition ;  to  convex  lens  is  convex  on  both  sides ;  a 
him,  all  opposition  IB  rebellious.  Nothing  dtnMe  concave  lens  is  concave  on  both 
contributes  more  to  form  an  independent  sides ;  a  nuniicus  is  convex  on  one  side, 
and  inteUigent  spirit  in  a  nation,  than  and  concave  on  the  other.  A  line  passing 
a  persevering  and  judicious  opposition,  through  the  centre  of  a  lens  is  called  its 
which  does  not  weaken  its  efficacy  bv    axis. 

blindly  resistin|f  what  is' good.  A  full  Of  RefiracUon.  Although  a  ray  of  li^ht 
discusBionofthid  subject  befongs  to  a  sys-  vrill  always  move  in  the  same  straight 
tematic  woric  on  governments ;  and  well  line,  when  it  is  not  intenvpted,  vet  eveiy 
would  it  be,  were  there  a^  author  to  perwn  knovra,  that  when  light  nils  upon 
treat  all  the  parts  of  fiee  governments  a  drop  of  water,  or  a  piece  of  fflaai^  or  a 
with  a  sajaciousnesB  like  that  of  the  im-  bottle  containing  any  fluid  which  allows 
mortal  Florentine,  in  his  developement  the  light  to  pass,  it  does  not  reach  the  eye, 
of  absolute  power.  France,  Great  Brit-  or  illuminate  a  piece  of  paper  placed  be- 
ain  and  the  U.  States,  are  the  only  coun-  hind  those  bodies,  in  the  same  manner  as 
triesin  which  oppomtiofi,  in  the  true  mean-  before  they  were  put  in  its  way.  This 
ing  of  the  wora,  as  yet  exists.  obviously  arises  from  the  direction  of  the 

Ops.    (See  Q^&ele.)  light  being  changed,  by  some  power  which 

Optics;  the  science  of  vimon,  which  resides  in  the  bodiea  The  explanation 
mats  of  the  chan^  which  light  under-  of  the  law,  or  rule,  by  which  this  change 
goes^  in  its  qualities^  or  in  its  duration,  in  the  direction  of  a  ray  takes  place,  con- 
when  passing  through  bodies  of  diflerent  stitutes  that  fmn  of  the  science  of  optics 
kinds  and  mapes,  when  rejected  fipom  called  dioptrksj  from  two  Greek  words^ 
their  surfaces,  or  when  moving  past  them  one  of  wnich  signifies  throvghf  and  the 
at  short  distances.  (For  an  account  of  the  other  to  «e^  because  the  boflies  which 
naturs  and  more  seneral  properties  of  produce  this  change  are  those  through 
ligh^  see  the  article  under  that  word.)  which  we  can  «ee,  or  through  which 
Freliminaiy  to  the  present  article,  we  give  light  passes.  If  the  rays  of  light,  af- 
the  following  definitions:  By  a  roy  ^  tor  passing  through  a  medium,  enter 
Hght  is  meant  the  motion  of  a  single  par-  another  of  a  diflerent  density,  perpendicu- 
ticle ;  and  its  motion  is  represents  by  a  lar  to  its  surface,  they  jiroceed  through 
iKraigfat  line.  Any  parcel  of  nm  passing  this  medium  in  their  original  direction. 
from  a  point,  is  caUed  a  peficti  otnys.  By  But  if  they  enter  obliquely  to  the  sur&ce 
a  medium  is  meant  any  pellucid  or  trans-  of  a  medium,  either  denser  or  rarer  than 
parent  body,  which  sufi»n  light  to  pais  what  they  moved  in  before,  they  are  made 
through  it ;  thus  water,  air  and  glass  are  to  change  their  direction  in  passing  through 
oallecT  m/tdkL  Parattd  roy«  are  si|ch  as  that  m^um.  If  the  medium  they  enter 
move  always  at  the  same  distance  from  be  denser,  they  move  through  it  in  a  di- 
each  other.  If  rays  continually  recede  rection  nearer  to  the  perpendicular  drawn 
fifom  each  other,  they  are  said  to  dwerge  ;  to  its  surface.  On  the  contrary,  when 
if  they  continually  approach  towards  each  light  passes  out  of  a  denser  into  a  rarer 
other,  they  are  said  to  comwyg.  The  medium,  it  moves  in  a  direction  fiuther 
point  at  which  converging  rays  meet  is  from  the  perpendicular.  This  refiraction 
called  ^e/ocuB ;  the  point  towards  which  is  greater  or  less,  that  is,  the  rays  are  more 
they  tend,  but  which  they  are  prevented  or  less  l)ent^  or  turned  aside  from  their 
fifom  coming  lo,  by  some  obstacle,  is  course,  as  the  second  medium  through 
called  the  imagmary  focus.  When  rays,  which  they  pass  is  more  or  less  dense 
after  passing  through  one  medium,  on  than  the  first.  To  prove  this,  in  a  satis- 
entering  another  medium,  of  different  ^factory  way,  take  an  upright  empQr  vessel 
density,  are  bent  out  of  their  former  course,  into  a  darkened  room,  which  admits  but  a 
and  maide  to  change  their  direction,  they  single  beam  of  light  obliquely  through  a 
are  said  to  be  refracUd ;  when  they  strike  hole  in  a  window  shutter.  Let  the  emp^ 
against  a  suiftce,  and  are  sent  beck  again  vessel  stand  on  the  floor,  a  few  feet  in 
€nun  the  surface,  they  are  said  to  be  re-    advance  of  the  window  which  admits  the 
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light,  and  let  it  be  so  arranged,  that  as  th»  agauut,  and  the  other  to  tee,  becanse  tfaingi 

beam  of  light  descends  towards  the  floor,  are  seen  b^  liffht  reflected  from  bodie& 

it  just  passes  over  the  top  of  the  side  of  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  any  body, 

the  vessel  next  the  window,  and  strikes  it  is  reflected  so  that  the  angle  of  iDcidence 

the  bottom  on  the  side  fiuthest  fiom  the  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection ;  and 

window.    Let  the  spot  where  it  &ll8  be  this  is  the  fundamental  ftct  upon  which 

marked.    Now,  on  nlling  the  yeasel  with  all  the  properties  of  mirrofa  depend.    Let 

water,  the  ray,  instead  of  striking  the  orig-  a  ray  of  light,  passing  through  a  small 

inal  spot,  will  fall  considerably  nearer  the  hole  into  a  dark  room,  be  reflected  from  a 

side  towards  the  window.    And  if  we  add  plane  mirror ;  at  equd  distances  fix)m  die 

a  quantity  of  salt  to  the  vessel  of  water,  so  point  of  reflection,  the  Incident  and  the 

as  to  form  a  dense  solutioD,  the  point  reflected  ray  will  be  at  the  same  height 

where  the  ray  strikes  the  bottom   will  from  the  surface.    The  same  is  found  to 

move  still  nearer  to  tlie  whidow.    In  like  hold  in  all  cases,  when  the  rays  are  r&- 

manner,  if  we  draw  off  the  salt  water,  and  fleeted  at  a  curved  surfiice,  whether  it  be 

supply  its  place  with  alcohol,  the  beam  of  convex  or  concave.    The  rays  which  pro- 

lig^t  will  be  still  more  highly  refracted ;  ceed  from  any  remote  terrestrial  obgect, 

and  oil  will  refract  yet  more  than  alcohol,  are  nearly  parallel  at  the  mirror ;   not 

Id  these  experiments,  if  the  room  be  filled  strictly  so,  but  come  diverging  to  it  in 

vrith  dust,  the  rays  will  be  rendered,  much  severu  pencils,  or,  as  it  were,  iMmdles  of 

more  visible.     Although,  in  most  cases,  rays,  from  each  point  of  the  side  of  the 

there  is  a  connexion  between  the  refiuc-  object  next  the  mirror ;  therefore  they 

tive  power  and  the  density  of  bodies,  yet  will  not  bo  convei^;ed  to  a  point  at  the 

refraction   does  not  invariably   increase  distance  of  half  the  radius  or  the  miiroi's 

with  their  density.    In  the  case  of  oily  concavity  from  its  reflecting  surface,  but 

substances  and  inflammable  bodies,  such  in  separate  points,  at  a  greater  distance 

as  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  dia-  from  the  mirror.    And  the  nearer  the  ob- 

mond,  bees'  wax,  amber,  spirit  of  turpen-  ject  is  to  the  mirror,  the  &rther  theae 

tine,  linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  camphor,  their  points  will  be  from  it ;  and  an  inverted 

refractive  powers  are  from  two  to  seven  image  of  die  object  will  be  fmmed  in  it, 

times  greater,  in  respect  to  their  density,  which  will  seem  to  hang  pendent  in  the 

than  those  of  most  other  substances.    Sir  air,  and  will  be  seen  by  an  eye  placed 

Isaac  Newton  observed  this  Act  with  re-  beyond  it  (with  regard  to  the  mirror],  in 

Bpect  tolhe  last  five  substances,  which,  he  all  respects  like  the  object,  and  as  disonct 

says,are*Hat,sulphureou8,unciuous  bodies,"  as  the  object  itselfl    If  a  man  place  him- 

and,  as  he  observed  the  same  high  refrac-  self  directly  before  a  large  concave  minor, 

tive  power  in  the  diamond,  he  inferred  but  forther  from  it  than  the  centre  of  its 

that  it  was  probably  an  unctuous  (Sub-  concavity,  he  will  see  an  inverted  image 

stance  coagulated.    This  law,  however,  of  himself  in  the  air,  between  him  and  the 

at  one  time,  seemed  to  be  overturned  by  mirror,  of  a  less  size  than  himself;  and  if 

an  observation  of  doctor  Wollaston,  that  he  hold  out  his  hand  towaids  the  minor, 

phosphorus,  one  of  the  most  inflammable  the  hand  of  the  image  will  come  out 

substances  in  nature,  had  a  veiy  low  re-  towards  his  hand,  and  coincide  with  it, 

fractive  power ;  but  doctor  Brewster,  con-  of  an  eoual  bulk,  when  his  hand  is  in  the 

flding  in  the  truth  of  the  law,  examined  centi^  of  concavity,  and  he  will  imagine 

the  refractive  power  of  phosphorus  by  that  he  may  shake  hands  with  his  image, 

forming  it  into  prisms  and  lenses,  and  he  If  he  reach  his  hand  farther,  the  hand  of 

found  it  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  diamond,  the  image  will  pass  by  his  hand,  and  come 

and  fully  twice  that  of  diamond  compared  between  it  and  his  body ;  and  if  be  move 

with  its  density — an  observation  which  re-  his  hand  towards  either  side,  the  hand  of 

established  and  extended  die  general  prin-  the  image  will  move  towards  theother ;  so 

ciple  respecting  the  refractive  power  of  that,  whatever  way  the  object  moves^  the 

inflammable    substances.     (For  an  ac-  image  will  move  the  contrary  way.     A 

count  of  double  refraction,  see  Rtfiac-  bystander  will  see  nothing  of  the  image, 

t'wn^  Dtmblt,)  -  because  none  of  the  reflected  rays  that 

Of  BefUcHon,    When  light  falls  upon  form  it  enter  his  eyes.    The  images  form- 

a  body,  u  portion  of  It  is  thrown  back,  or  ed  by  convex  specula  are  in  pocntions 

reflected  from  its  surfiice,  according  to  a  similar  to  those  of^  their  objects;  and  those 

regular  law,  the  explanation  of  which  con-  also  fonned  by  concave  specula,  when  the 

stitutes  that  branch  of  optics  called  catop-  object  is  between  the  sur&ce   and  the 

tricSf  a  word  derived  from  two  Greek  pnncipal  focus :  in  these  cases,  the  imags 

words,  one  of  which  signifles  Jrwn,  or  is  only  imaginaiy,  as  the  reflected  layi 
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nerer  oome  to  the  foci,  fiom  wheDoe  they  able ;  they  are,  therefore,  all  regarded  aa 
aeoin  to  radiate.  In  all  other  cases  of  permanent,  and  each  one  distinct  from  the 
leflection  from  concave  specula,  the  im-  other.  This  opinion  is  hei^tened  by  the 
ages  are  in  positions  contnuy  to  those  of  fact,  that  they  undergo  no  manner  of 
their  objects ;  and  these  images  are  real,  change  by  rdaection ;  for  if  any  colored 
for  the  rays^  after  reflection,  do  come  to  body  be  juaced  in  simplified,  homogene- 
their  respective  fooL  ous  light,  it  will  always  appear  of  the  same 
Colon,  The  origin  of  colors  is  owing  color  as  the  light  in  which  it  is.  plac^ 
to  the  composition  which  takes  place  in  White  is  compounded  of  all  the  primary 
the  rays  of  light,  each  heterogeneous  ray  colors,  mixed  in  their  due  proportion ;  for 
consistinff  of  innumerable  rays  of  different  if  a  solar  ray  be  separated,  by  the  prism, 
colors :  this  is  evident  from  fiie  separation  into  its  components,  and,  at  a  proper 
that  ensues  in  the  well  known  experiment  distance,  a  lens  be  so  placed  as  to  collect 
of  the  prism.  That  Uanch  of  optics  which  the  diverging  rays  again  into  a  focus^ 
treats  of  the  colors  of  light,  of  their  phjs-  a  paper,  placed  perpendicularly  to  the 
ical  propertiee,  and  of  the  laws  accordmg  ravs  in  tbis  point,  will  exhibit  whiteness 
to  which  Ught  is  decompoe^  and  recoin-  The  siune  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
jposed  from  its  elements,  is  called  chro-  mixing  together  paints  of  the  same  color 
fludicff,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  co^.  as  the  parts  of  tiie  spectrum,  and  in  the 
A  ray  being  let  into  a  daAened  room,  same  proportion ;  the  mixture  will  be 
through  a  small  aperture,  and  falling  on  a  white,  though  not  of  a  resplendent  white- 
triangular  glass  prism,  is,  by  the  refiaction  ness,  because  the  colors  mixed  are  less 
of  the  prism,  considerably  dilated,  and  bright  than  the  primary  ones:  this  may 
will  exhilnt,  on  the  opposite  wall,  an  ob-  likewise  be  proved  by  fixing  pieces  of 
long  image,  called  a  spedruaif  variously  cloth,  of  all  me  seven  different  colors,  on 
colored,  the  extremities  of  wh^ch  are  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and  whirling  it  round 
bounded  by  semicircles,  and  the  sides  with  great  velocity ;  it  will  appear  to  be 
are  rectilinear.  The  colofs  are  seven  in  white.  Though  seven  different  colors  are 
number,  which,  however,  have  various  distinguishable  in  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
shades,  gradually  intermixing  at  their  yet,  upon  a  closer  examination,  we  shall 
juncture.  Their  order,  beginning  frqm  see  that  there  are,  in  fiict,  only  three 
the  ade  of  the  refracting  angle  of  ^e  original  colors — ^red,  blue,  yellow ;  for 
prism,  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  the  orange,  being  situated  between  the  red 
purple,  violet  The  obvious  conclusion  and  yellow,  is  only,  the  mixture  of  these 
from  this  experiment  is,  that  the  several  two ;  the  green,  in.  like  manner,  arises 
component  parts  of  solar  light  have  diffeiv  from  the  blue  and  yellow ;  and  the  violet 
ent  degrees  of  refianffibility,  and  that  each  firom  the  blue  arid  red.  As  the  color  of  a 
subsequent  ray,  in  £e  oraer  above  men-  body,  therefore,  proceeds  from  a  certain 
tioned,  is  more  refrangible  than  the  pre-  combination  of  the  primary  rays  which  it 
ceding.  Their  different  degrees  of  refran-  reflects,  the  combination  of  rays  flowing 
gibility  may  be  proved  by  admitting  rays  fix>m  anv  point  of  an  object  will,  when 
of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  mdigo  collected  by  a  glass,  exhibit  the  same 
and  violet  Ught,  through  a  small  apermre,  compound  color  in  the  corresponding 
into  a  ^brkened  room,  prepared  as  in  the  point  of  the  image.  Hence  appears  the 
experiment  for  showing  the  refinctive  reason  why  the  imaffes,  formed  oy  slasses, 
power  of  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  above  de-  have  the  colors  of  the  object  which  they 
scribed.  We  shall  find  that  each  color  represent  When  a  prism  of  solid  d^  is 
has  a  di^rent  refractive  power  of  its  own,  employed  for  separating  the  rays  of  liffht, 
that  of  the  red  bdng  the  least,  and  that  of  the  lengths  of  the  colors  are  expressed  ae 
the  violet  the  greatest  The  following  follows:  red,  45;  orange, 27;  yellow,  40; 
table  exhibits  the  resuk  of  such  an  experi-  green,  60;  blue,  60;  indigo^  48 ;  violet,  80; 
ment  with  water :  or  360  iii.*alL  But  these  spaces  vary 
Red.                                            1^10  ^th  prisms'of  different  substances,  and  a9 

Q^!^ 1^17  *®y  *"^  ^^  separated  by  distuict  limit^ 

v^ES' 1  "^^A  but  shade  gradually  into  one  another,  it  ia 

Q^J^' i;S2  ahnost  impossible  to  bbtain  any  thing  like 

Blue. '     *. '. 1^^  *°  accurate  measure  of  their  relative  ex- 

SSSS** i^i^       ^'www-    Ohietts  presented  to  the  ey^ 

^"**®^ ^-^^^^  have  their  images  painted  on  the  back 

Either  of  these  ra^  on  being  made  to  part  of  the  retiim,  the  rays  of  the  incident 

omvene  another  prisin,  remfons  unalter-  penoik  cooveiging  to  meir  proper  foci 

i-W   -•!•  '■  ••*• 
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there,  by  the  refraction  of  the  dtfibrent  glass,  which  makes  the  point  whence  the 
humors,  for  which  purpose  they  are  admi-  rays  diverge  nearer  than  the  object;  con- 
rably  adapted ;  for,  as  the  distance  between  sequently,  the  rays  falling  on  the  eye  wilt 
the  back  and  front  of  the  eyo  is  very  now  diverge  more  than  before,  so  as, 
small,  and  the  rays  of  each  of  the  pencils  when  refracted  through  the  humors,  not 
that  form  the  image  fall  parallel,  or  else  to  come  to  their  focus  before  they  reach 
diverging,  on  the  eye,  a  strong  refractive  the  retina.    Therefore  spectacles  are  con- 
|K>wer  lb  necessary  for  bringing  them  to  structed  concave  for  snort-sighted,  and 
their  foci  at  the  retina ;  but  each  of  the  convex  for  long-sighted  people.    Anil  the 
humors,  by  its  peculiar  form  and  density,  frames  of  spectacles  should  be  so  bent 
contributes  to  cause  a  couvergence  of  the  that  the  axes  of  both  glasses  may  be 
rays ;  the  aqueous,  from  its  convex  form ;  directed  to  the  same  point,  at  such  a  di»- 
the  crystalline,  by  its  double  convexity  tance  as  you  generally  look  with  specta- 
and  greater  density  than  the  aqueous ;  cles.    By  this  means  the  eyes  will  fiill 
and  Uie  vitreous^  by  a  less  density  than  perpendicularly  upon  both  glasses,  and 
the  crystalline,  joined  to  its  concave  form,  make  the  object  appear  distinct ;  whereas, 
The  structure  of  the  eyes  is,  in  general,  if  they  fall  obliquely  upon  the  glasses,  the 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  parallel  rays;  object  will  appear  confused  and  indisdnct 
but,  as  the  distances  of  visible  objects  are  — Caiue  ofSqwnting.  A  person  is  said  to 
various,  so  the  eye  haa'powers  of  accom-  atpdntj  when  Doth  eyes  do  not  seera  to  be 
modating  itself  to  rays  proceeding  from  directed  to  the  object  at  which  he  is  look- 
different  distances,  by  altering  the  dis-  ing.    When  either  of  the  eyes  has  a  less 
tances  of  the  crystalline  from  the  retina,  perfect  vision,  or  a  different  focal  lengdi, 
which  is  done  by  the  acdon  of  the  ciliary  or  when  there  is  miy  weakness  in  its 
ligaments.      Defecdve  sight  arises  from  external  muscles,  we  are  apt  to  make  use 
an  incapacity  of  altering  the  position  of  only  of  the  sood  eye ;   and  when  we 
the  crystalline  within   the  usual  limits:  acquire  the  habit  of  doing  this,  the  imper- 
1.    when    it    cannot   be    brought   close  feet  eye  is  lefl  at  rest,  and  will  sometimes 
enough  to  the  cornea,  near  objects  appear  cease  even  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
indistinct ;  to  this  defect  people  in  years  otiier.    If  the  good  eye  is  shut,  and  the 
are  generally  subject ;  2.  when  the  crys-  bad  one  forced  to  exert  itself^  the  iris  will 
talline  cannot  be  drawn  sufficiendy  near  be  placed  symmetrically  between  the  eye- 
to  the  retina,  remote  objects  appear  iudis-  lids,  and  the  squint  fbrrherly  seen  in  the 
tinct ;    this  is  the  detect  under  which  eye  will  disappear.    Should  the  eye,  in 
short-sighted  people  labor.     In  each  of  this  case,  still  squint,  the  cause  of  it  must 
these  cases,  tlie  images  of  the  different  be  sought  either  in  the  central  hole  of  the 
'  points  in  the  object  would  \ye  diffused  retina  not  being  at  the  extremity  of  the 
over  small  circles  on  the  retina,  and  so,  axis,  or  in  some  mal-confonnation,  by 
being  intermixed  and  confounded   with  which  die  redna  is  not  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  would  then  form  a  very  con-  the  axis  of  the  eye,  at  the  point  where 
fused  picture  of  the  obje'^L    For,  in  the  they  meet    This  disease  of  the  eye,  which 
formercase,  the  image  of  any  point  would  is  so  generally  neglected,  might  be  fre- 
be  formed  behind  the  retina,  as  the  refrac-  quendy  cured,  even  in  adults,  by  those 
tion  of  the  eye  is  not  sufiiciendy  strong  to  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
bring  the  rays  (diverging  so  much  as  they  stnicture  and  mncdons  of  this    organ, 
do  in  proceneding  from  a  near  point)  to  a  — AccidenUd  Colors,  One  of  the  most  cu- 
focus  at  the  retina.    This  defect  will  there-  rious  affections  of  the  eye  is  that  which 
fore  be  remedied  by  a  convex  glass,  which  gives  rise  to  ocular  spectra,  or  accidental 
makes  the  point  whence  the  rays  now  colors.    If  we  place  a  red  wafer  on  a 
proceed  more  distant' than   the  object;  sheet  of  white  paper,  and,  closing  one 
therefore  the  rays,  falling  on  the  eye,  will  eye,  keep  the  other  directed,  for  some 
now  diverge  less  than  before,  or  else  lie  time,  to  the  centre  of  the  wafer,  then,  if 
parallel,  and  will,  of  course,  be  brought  to  we  turn  the  same  eye  to  another  part  of 
a  nearer  focus,  viz.  at  the  redna.    In  the  the  paper,  we  shall  see  a  green  wafer,  the 
latter  case,  the  image  is  formed  before  the  color  of  which  will    grow  fkinter  and 
redna,  because  the  refractive  power  of  the  fiiinter  as  we  continue  to  look  at  it    This 
eye  is  too  great  to  permit  rays  so  little  green  image  of  the  wafer  is  caalled  an 
diverging  (as  they  do  in  proceeding  from  octdar  spedrum,  or  the  accidental,  or  op- 
a  distant  point)  to  reach  the  redna,  before  posite  color  of  red.    By  using  different 
they  are  collected  into  a  focus:  in  this  colored  wafers,  we  obtain  the  following 
case,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  a  concave  results : — 
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fM^qfiUir^^.             CpUt  9ftk4  ^pumm,  Tfaese  spectra  were  always  sonouDded 

Black, White.         ^  with  a  riog  of  the  accidental  color.    If^ 

Whiter Black.  when  one  of  these  spectra  is  visible,  we 

Red, Bluish  green.  press  .the  eye  to  one  side,  the  spectrum 

Orange, Blue.  will  appear  to  be  absolutely  immovable, 

Yellow, Indigo.  if  the  experiment  is  not  made  with  much 

Green, Violet,  with  a  little  red.  attention.     It  will    be  found,  however, 

Blue, Orange  red.  by  pressing  both  the  eyes  at  once,  and  by 

Indigo,  .  ^  .  .  .  Orange  yellow.  due  attention  to  their  corresponding  mo- 
Violet,    Bluish  green.  tions,  that  the  spectrum  does  move,  and 

that  it  is  seen  by  the  eye  in  the  same 
When  a  strong  impression  of  white  light  manner  as  if  it  were  the  image  of  an  ex- 
is  made  upon  the  eye,  a  succession  of  re-  temal  object,  conformably  to  the  law  of 
markable  spectra  is  visible.  When  the  visible  direction.  By  means  of  pressure 
8un  wad  near  the  horizon,  M.  ^pinus  upou  the  eye-ball,  ocular  spectra  may  be 
fixed  his                 '"              -.  ^    ^^  -       ,                                            -       - 

seconds. 

an  irregular,  .        „  «      ^   —     ^ -,  -  -  „ ^ 

of  the  sun,  surrounded  with  a  faint  red  pressure  on  the  eye-ball.  The  pressura- 
border.  When  he  opened  his  eye,  and  of  the  blood-vessels  on  the  back  of  the 
turned  it  to  a  white  sround,  the  image  of  eye  often  produces  spectra,  in  particular 
the  sun  was  brownish-red,  and  its  border  states  of  the  stomach.  In  slight  affections, 
sky-blue.  With  his  eye  again  shut,  the  these  8i)ectra  are  floating  macees  of  blue 
image  appeared  green,  and  tlie  border  a  light,  which  appear  and  disappear  in  sno- 
red, difierent  from  the  last  On-  opening  cession ;  but,  m  severe  ones,  they  become 
his  eye,  and  turning  it  to  a  white  ground,  green,  and  sometimes  rise  to  yellow  : 
as  before,  the  image  was  more  red  than  hence  it  follows,  that  pressure  upon  the 
formerly,  and  the  border  a  brighter  sky-  retina  creates  the  sensation  of  light  and 
blue.  His  eye  being  again  shut,  the  image  colors. — Colors  produced  by  Uu  vnequai 
was  green,  approadiing  to  sky-blue,  and  Action  of  Light  upon  tkt  E^es.  If  we 
the  border  a  red,  sdU  differing  from  the  hold  a  sup  of  white  paper  vertically,  about 
former.  When  his  eye  was  again  opened  a  foot  from  the  eye,  and  direct  both  eyes 
upon  a  white  ground,  the  image  was  stilt  to  an  object  at  some  distance  beyond  it,  SD 
red,  and  its  border  sky-blue,  but  with  dif-  as  to  see  the  slip  of  paper  double,  then, 
ierent  shades  from  the  lost  At  the  end  when  a  candle  is  brought  near  the  right 
of  four  or  five  minutes,  when  his  eye  was  eye,  so  as  to  act  strongly  upon  it,  while 
■hut,  the  image  was  a  fine  sky-blue,  and  the  left  eye  is  protected  Irom  its  light,  the 
the  border  a  brilliant  red ;  and,  upon  open-  left  hand  slip  of  paper  will  be  of  a  tolera- 
ing  his  eye,  as  formerly,  upon  a  white  bly  bright  ereen  color,  while  the  right 
ground,  the  image  was  a  brilliant  red,  and  hand  slip  of  paper,  seen  by  the  left  eyey 
Ste  border  a  fine  sky-blue.  Exoeriments  will  be  of  a  red  color.  If  the  one  image 
of  a  similar  kind  were  made  by  doctor  overlaps  the  other,  the  color  of  the^over- 
Brewstor,  by  looking  at  a  brilliant  image  lapping  parts  will  be  white,  arising  from  a 
of  the  sun's  disk,  formed  by  a  concave  mixture  of  the  complementary  red  and 
mirror.  With  his  right  eye  tied  up,  he  green.  When  equal  candles  are  ^  held 
viewed  this  luminous  disk  with  the  left,  equally  near  each  eye,  each  of  the  images 
through  a  blackened  tube,  to  prevent  any  or  the*  slip  of  paper  is  white.  If^  when 
extraneous  light  from  felling  upon  the  the  paper  is  seen  red  and  green,  by  hold- 
retina.  When  the  retina  was  highly  ex-  ing  the  candle  to  the  right  eye,  we  quickly 
cited  by  this  intense  light,  he  turned  liis  take  it  to  the  left  eye,  we  shall  find  that 
left  eye  to  a  white  ground,  and  pereeived  the  left  image  of  the  slip  of  paper  gradu- 
the  following  spectra,  by  alternately  open-  ally  changes  from  green  to  red,  and  the 
ing  and  shutting  his  eye: —  right  one  from  red  to  green,  both  of  them 

^^  having  the  same  tint  during  the  time  in 

s^^a  witk  tks  Uft  Ef$  cpeiu       T^'^J!^^  which  the  change  is  going  on.    This  ex- 

1.  Pink,  surrounded  with  {    f^  periment  seems  to  confirm  the  observation 

green,                         \    ureen.  ^f  doctor  Brewster,  that  in  certain  higjbly 

2.  Orange,  mixed  with  pink.  Blue.  excited  states  of  one  eye,  the  reverse  ino- 

3.  Yellowish  brown,    ....  Bluish  pink,  pression  may  be  conveyed  from  the  one 

4.  Yellow, Lighter  blue,  eye  t6  the  other,— huennbUity  of  certain 

5.  Pure  red, Sky-blue,  Eyes  to  particulaK  Colors.    Various  cases 

6.  Orange, Indigo.  have  been  -described,  in  which  persons 
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eapable  of  perfonning  the  most  delicate  peculiarity  ahall  not  eataWirii  eidier  of 

functions  or  vision  are  unable  to  distin-  these  two  suppositioDs,  we  muat  oooteoi 

guish  particular  colors,  and,  what  is  cer-  ourselves  with  supposing  that  the  retina  ii 

tainly  a  most  remarkable  &ct,  this  imper-  insensible  to  the  colon  at  the  end  of  tbe 

fection  runs  m  fiunilies.     A  shoemaker  spectrum,  just  as  tbe  ear  of ;  certain  per- 

tnr  the  name  of  Harris,  at  AUonbv,  in  sons  has  been  proved  by  doctor  WoUas- 

Cfumberland,  could  only  distinguish  black  ton  to  be  insensible  to  sounds  at  one  ex- 

and  white.   He  was  unable,  when  a  child,  tremity  of  the  scale  of  musical  notes, 

to  distinguish  the  cherries  on  a  tree  from  while  it  is  perfectly  sensible  to  all  other 

the  leaves,  except  by  their  shape  and  size,  sounds. 

He  had  two  brothers  whose  perception  of  Optical  hstnunenia.  The  impedimentt 
colors  was  almost  equally  deiebtive,  one  of  to  the  vision  of  very  near  objects  arise 
whom  constantly  mistook  orange  for  grass  fiom  two  gceat  a  divergence  of  the  ravs  in 
ffreen,  and  light  green  for  yellow.  He  each  pencu  incident  on  the  eye^  and  are 
nad  two  other  brothers  and  sisters,  who,  remedied  by  the  microscope.  The  mort 
as  well  as  his  parents,  had  no  such  defect  powerful  single  microscopes  are  veiy 
Another  case  of  a  Mr.  Scott  is  described  soudl  ^obules  of  glass,  which  any  pemn 
by  himself  in  the  Philadelphia  Transac-  may  make  for  himself,  by  melting  the 
tions  for  1778.  He  did  not  know  any  ends  of  fine  threads  of  glass  in  the  flame 
green  color ;  a  pink  color  and  a  pale  blue  of  a  candle ;  or  by  taking  a  little  fine  pow- 
were  perfectly  alike  to  him.  A  full  red  dered  glass  on  the  point  of  a  very  small 
and  a  full  sreen  were  so  alike  that  he  needle,  and  melting  it  into  a  glomile  be- 
often  thou^t  them  a  flood  match;  but  fan  a  smooth  blow-pipe.  It  was  with 
yellows,  light,  dark  and  middle,  and  aU  such  microscopes  as  these  that  Leuwa- 
degrees  of  blue,  except  pale  sky-blue,  he  hoek  made  all  nts  wonderful  discovem 
knew  perfectly  well;  and  he  could  dis-  most  of  which  are  deposited  in  tbe  Britidi 
cem,  with  particular  niceness,  a  deficiency  museum.  The  doable  or  compound  mi- 
in  any  of  them.  A  full  purple  and  a  deep  croscope  diflers  from  the  preceoing  in  this 
blue,  however,  sometimes  baffled  him.  respect — ^that  it  consislB  of  at  least  two 
yr.  Scott*s  father,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  kns^  by  one  of  which  c^n  image  is  fonn- 
one  of  his  sisters,  and  her  two  sons,  had  ed  within  the  tube  of  tfie  microscope; and 
all  the  same  defect  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  this  image  is  viewed  through  the  eye-glasB 
Mr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  Troughton  are  exam-  instead  of  the  object  itself,  as  in  the  single 
))1es  of  the  same  inability  to  distin^ish  nucroscope.  In  this  reject,  the  princi- 
certain  colors.  Mr.  Harvey  has  described,  pie  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  telescope^ 
in  the  Edinburffb  Transactions,  the  case  of  only  that,  as  the  latter  is  intended  to  view 
a  tailor,  now  alive,  and  aged  sixty,  who  distant  objects^  the  object-lens  is  of  a  long 
could  distinguish  with  certainty  only  focus,  and  consequently  of  a  moderate 
white,  yellow  and  gray.  On  one  occasion,  magnifying  power,  and  the  eye-glass  of  a 
he  repaired  an  article  of  dress  with  crim-  short  fecus,  which  magnifies  considerabiy 
son  in  place  of  black  silk ;  and,  on  another  the  image  made  by  the  object-lens ;  wbere- 
occaaioD,  he  patched  the  elbow  of  a  blue  as,  the  microscope  being  intended  only  for 
coat  with  a  piece  of  crimson  cloth.  He  minute  objects,  the  object-lens  is  oonse* 
regarded  inoigo  and  prussian  blue  as  quezttly  of  a  short  focus,  and  die  eye- 
black,  purple  as  a  moaification  of  blue,  glassy  in  this  case,  is  not  of  so  high  a 
while  green  puzzled  him  extremely.  He  magnifying  power.  The  solar  microscope 
considered  carmine,  lake  and  crimson  to  is  a  kind  of  canura  o&fcwti,  which,  in  a 
be  blue.  The  solar  spectrum  appeared  to  darkened  chamber,  throws  the  image  on  a 
him  to  consist  only  of  yellow  and  light  wall  or  screen.  It  conais|B  of  two  lenses 
blue.  None  of  the  family  of  this  person  fixed  opposite  a  hole  in  a  board  or  window- 
bad  the  same  defect  In  these  various  shutter— one  which  condenses  the  light 
cases,  the  persons  are  insensible  to  red  of  the  sun  upon  the  object  (which  is 
light,  and  ai]  tlie  colors  into  which  it  en-  placed  between  them),  and  die  other 
ters.  Mr.  Dalton  thinks  it  probable  that  which  forms  the  image.  There  is  also  a 
the  red  light  is,  in  these  cases,  absorbed  plain  r^ector  phced  without,  moved  by* 
by  the  vitreous  humor,  which  he  sup-  wheel  and  pinion,  which  may  be  so  reg- 
poses  may  have  a  blue  tint  If,  which  is  ulated  as  to  throw  the  sun*b  rays  upon  the 
probable,  the  choroid  coat  be  essential  to  outer  lens.  Mr.  Adam's  most  ingenious  in* 
vision,  we  may  ascribe  the  loss  of  red  vention — the  luoemal  microscope— is  abo 
light  in  certain  eyes  to  the  retina  itself  to  be  conndered  as  a  kind  of  coaimi  o^ 
having  a  blue  tint  If  the  dissection  of  scuro,  onlv  the  light,  in  this  latter  ca^ 
the  eye  of  any  peison  who  possesses  this  proceeds  nom  a  lamp  instead  of  fiom  ths 
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■UB.  which  rondoiB  it  convenient  to  be  of  a  sharp  knife,  to  intercept  a  small  part 
osed  at  all  times.  From  what  has  been  of  the  light  which  would  otherwise  have 
Mud  on  the  nature  of  the  microscope,  the  passed  through  the  hole.  The  planes  of 
principle  of  the  telescope  may  be  easily  the  pasteboara  and  blade  were  parallel  to 
understood.  Telescopes  are  of  two  kinds  each  other;  and,  when  the  pasteboard  was 
— the  one  depending  on  the  principle  of  removed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  win- 
refraction,  and  called  tlie  dtoptric  telescope,  dow  as  that  all  the  light  coming  into  the 
the  other  on  the  principle  of  reflection,  room  must  pass  through  the  hole  in  the 
and  therefore  termed  the  riding  tele-  pasteboard,  he  received  what  came  through 
scope.  (For  a  further  account  of  this  this  hole  on  apiece  of  paper,  two  or  three 
instrument,  see  TMescope.)  fe^t  beyond  the  knife,  and  perceived  two 
InJUcHon  of  LighL  Tne  direction  of  streams  of  faint  light  shooting  out  both 
the  rays  of  light  is  changed,  as  we  have  ways  from  the  beam  of  hght  into  the 
aeen,  in  their  approach  to  certain  bodies,  shadow.  As  the  brighmees  of  the  direct 
by  reflection  and  refraction ;  and,  conse-  rays  obscured  the  fainter  hght,  by  making 
quently,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some  a  hole  in  his  paper,  he  let  them  pass 
power  in  these  liodies  by  which  such  through,  and  had  tnus  an  opportunity  of 
efCecta  are  universally  produced.  If  re-  attending  closely  to  the  two  streams, 
flection  was  produced  shnply  by  the  which  were  nearly  eoual  in  lengdi, 
impinging  of  particles  of  light  on  hard  or  breadth,  and  quantity  of  lighL  That  part 
elastic  bodies,  or  if  they  were  in  them-  which  was  nearest  to  the  sun's  direct 
selves  elastic,  the  same  eflects  would  fol-  light  was  pretty  strong  for  the  space  of 
low  as  in  the  impulse  of  other  elastic  bod-  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  decreasing 
ie^ ;  but  the  angle  of  incidence  could  not  gradually  till  it  became  imperceptible  : 
be  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  unless  and,  at  the  edge  of  the  knife,  it  subtended 
the  piEuticles  of  light  were  perfecdy  elastic,  an  angle  of  about  12^,  or  at  most  14^. 
or  the  bodies  on  which  they  impinged  Another  knife  was  then  placed  opposite  to 
'were  perfectly  elastic.  Now,  we  know  the  former,  and  he  observed  that,  when 
chat  the  bodies  on  which  these  particles  the  distance  of  their  edges  was  about  the 
impinge  are  not  perfectlv  elastic;  and  j-^  7th  part  ofan  inch,  the  stream  divided  m 
also  that,  if  the  particles  of  light  were  per-  the  middle,  and  left  a  shadow  between  the 
fectly  elastic,  the  diffusion  of  light  from  two  parts,  which  was  so  dark  that  all  light 
the  reflecting  bodies  would  be  very  differ-  passing  between  the  knives  seemed  to  be 
ent  from  its  present  appearance ;  for,  as  bent  aside  to  one  knife  or  the  other.  As 
no  body  can  he  (lerfectly  polished,  the  ttie  knives  were  brought  nearer  to  each 
particles  of  light,  which  are  so  inconceiv-  other,  this  shadow  grew  broader,  till,  upon 
ably  small,  would  be  reflected  back  by  the  the  contact  of  the  knives,  the  whole  hght 
inequalities  on  the  surface  in  eveir  direc-  disappeared.  Pursuing  his  observations 
tion ;  consequently  we  arc  led  to  this  con-  upon  this  appearance,  he  perceived  fringes, 
elusion — ^that  the  reflecting  bodies  are  asthey  may  be  termed,  of  different  colored 
noeseased  of  a  power  wjiich  acts  at  some  light,  three  made  on  one  side  by  the  edgo 
litde  distance  from  their  surfaces.  If  this  of  one  knife,  and  three  on  the  other  side 
reasoning  is  allowed  to  be  just,  it  necessa-  bv  the  edge  of  the  other ;  and  thence  con- 
rily  follows  that,  if  a  ray  of  light,  instead  eluded  that,  as,  in  refraction,  tfie  rays  of 
of  impinging  on  a  body,  should  pass  so  Hght  are  differently  acted  upon,  so  are 
near  to  it  as  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  they  at  a  distance  m>m  bodies  by  inflec- 
that  power  which  the  body  possesses,  it  tion ;  and  by  many  other  ex))eriments  of 
must  necessarily  Suffer  a  change  in  its  di-  the  same  kind,  he  supported  his  position, 
rection.  Actual  experiments  confirm  the  which  is  conflrmed  by  all  subsequent  ex- 
truth  of  this  position ;  and  to  the  change  periments.  We  may  naturally  conclude 
in  the  direction  of  a  particle  of  hght,  ow-  that,  from  this  properlr  of  inflection, 
iog  to  its  nearness  to  a  body,  we  give  the  some  curious  changes  will  be  produced  in 
name  of  ttyZedibn.  From  one  of  these  the  appearance  of  external  objects.'  If  we 
experiments,  made  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  take  a  piece  of  wl^e  of  a  less  diameter  than 
the  whole  of  tliis  subject  wiU  be  easily  the  pupil  of  ihe  eye,  and  place  it  between 
understood.  At  the  distance  of  two  or  the  eye  and  a  distant  ohject,  the  latter 
three  feet  fh>m  the  window  of  a  darkened  will  appear  magnified  ;  for  the  rays  by 
room,  in  which  was  a  hole  three  fourths  which  the  object,  would  have  been  other- 
of  an  inch  broad  to  admit  the  liffht,  he  wise  seen  are  intercepted  by  the  wire, 
placed  a  black  sheet  of  pasteboard,  having  and  it  is  now  seen  by  inflected  rays, 
in  &e  middle  a  hole  about  a  quarter  of  an  which  make  a  greater  angle  than  the  direct 
Ittdi  square,  and  behind  the  hole  the  blade  rays. 
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^absnd  Phenomena,  The  moot  inter-  atmosphere,  and,  in  ■ome  casea,  to  the  te- 
eating  of  these  is  the  ram&otr,  which  con-  tion  of  drops  of  rain  of  difRnent  azesi 
aists  of  two  bows,  or  arches,  extended  The  elevation  of  coasts,  ships  and  moun- 
acrosB  the  pait  of  the  sky,  which  is  oppo-  tains  above  their  usual  level,  when  seen  in 
site  to  the  sun.  The  innermost  of  the  the  distant  horizon,  has  been  long  known 
bows,  and  which  is  most  commonly  seen  and  described  under  the  name  of  looming. 
by  itself,  it  being  the  principal  rainbow,  is  The  name  of  mtro^  has  been  applied  by 
part  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  82^,  and  the  French  to  the  same  class  of  pneoome- 
is  nothing  more  than  an  infinite  number  na;  and  the  appellation  of  fata  morgana 
of  prismatic  spectra  of  the  sun  arranged  in  has  been  bestowed  by  the  Italians  to  the 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  colors  sin^lar  appearances  of  the  same  kind, 
being  the  very  same,  and  occupying  the  which  have  repeatedly  been  seen  in  the 
same  space  as  in  the  spectrum  produced  straits  of  Messina.  When  the  rising  bud 
from  the  sun's  light  The  red  rays  form  throws  his  rays  at  an  angle  of  45°  on  the 
th^  outermost  portion,  and  the  violet  rays  sea  of  Reggio,  and  neither  wind  nor  nin 
the  innermost  portion  of  the  bow.  The  ruffle  the  smooth  sur&ce  of  the  water  in 
external  or  secondary  bow  is  much  fiiinter  the  bay,  the  spectator,  on  an  eminence  in 
than  the  other,  and  has  the  violet  outer-  the  city,  who  places  his  back  to  the  sun 
most  and  the  red  innermost  It  is  part  of  and  his  face  to  the  sea^  observes^  as  it 
a  circle  104°  in  diameter.  As  the  rain-  were  upon  its  surikce,  numberless  aeries 
bow  is  never  seen  unless  when  the  sun  is  of  pilasters,  arches  and  castles  distinctly 
shining,  and  when  rain  is  falling  between  delineated ;  regular  columns,  lofly  towers^ 
the  spectator  and  the  part  of  the  horizon  superb  palaces,  with  balconies  and  win- 
where  the  bow  is  seen,  it  is  obvious  that  dows;  extended  valleys  of  trees,  delightful 
it  depends  upon  the  decompo^tion  of  the  phdns,  with  herds  and  flocks;  armies  of 
white  light  of  the  sun,  by  the  refraction  of  men  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  manT 
the  drops  of  rain  and  their  subsequent  re-  other  strange  figures,  in  their  natural  col- 
flection  within  the  drops — an  explanation  ors  and  proper  actions,  passing  one  an- 
Bufficiently  adequate,  from  the  fact  that  other  in  rapid  succession.  When  vapon 
rainbows  are  produced  by  the  sprav  of  and  dense  exhalations,  rising  to  the  height 
waterfalls,  and  may  be  made  artificially  Ify  of  about  twenty  feet,  appear,  then  the  same 
scattering  water  with  a  brush  or  synnge  objects  are  seen  depicted,  as  it  were  in  the 
when  the  sun  is  shining.  The  primary  vapor,  and  suspended; in  the  air,  though 
bow  is  the  effect  of  one  reflection  and  two  with  less  distincmess  than  before.  Cap- 
refractions  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  drops  tain  Scoresby,  when  navigating  the  North- 
of  rain :  the  secondary  one  is  formed  by  em  seas,  was  able  to  recognise  his  father^s 
two  reflections  and  two  refiBction&  With-  ship  when  below  the  horizon,  fifom  the 
in  the  primary  rainbow,  and  inmiediately  inverted  image  of  it  which  appeared  in 
in  contact  with  it,  there  have  been  seen  the  air.  ''It  was,"  says  he,  ''so  well  de- 
what  are  called  st^femumerary  rainbows,  fined,  that  I  could  distinguish,  by  a  tel- 
each  of  which  consists  of  red  and  -green,  escope,  every  sail,  the  general  rig  of  the 
Their  origin  has  not  been  explained,  ship,  and  its  particular  character,  inso- 
Lunar  rainbows  have  been  seen ;  but  they  much  that  I  confidentiy  pronounced  it  to 
differ  in  norefpect  from  those  formed  by  be  my  Other's  ship,  the  Fame,  which  it 
the  solar  rays,  excepting  in  the  fainmess  afterwards  proved  to  be ;  though,  in  com- 
of  their  light  A  fudo  is  a  circle,  either  paring  notes  with  my  fiither,  I  found 
composed  of  white  Ught,  or  consisting  of  that  our  relative  position  at  the  time 
the  prismatic  colors,  which  is  occasionally  gave  our  distance  fhom  one  another  veiy 
seen  round  the  sun  or  moon.  Parhdia  nearly  90  miles,  bdns  about  17  miles  be- 
are  mock  suns,  which  appear  at  places  yond  the  horizon,  and  some  leagues  be- 
where  two  haloes  or  arches  of  luminous  yond  the  limit  of  direct  vision."  In  the 
circles  about  the  sun  intersect  each  other,  sandy  plains  of  Egypt  the  mirage  is  seen 
The  prismatic  haloes  which  are  some-  to  great  advantage.  These  plains  are 
times  visible  about  the  sun  and  moon,  in  ofl^  interrupted  by  small  eminences^  up- 
fine  weather,  when  white,  thin,  fleecy  on  which  the  inhabitants  have  built  theii 
clouds  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  are  villages,  in  order  to  escape  the  inunda- 
called  corotMB.  Owing  to  the  dazzling  tions  of  the  Nile.  In  the  morning  and 
efifect  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  haloes  which  evening,  objects  are  seen  in  their  natural 
surround  his  disk  niay  be  seen  to  most  form  and  position ;  but  where  the  surface 
advantage  by  reflection  in  a  pool  of  water,  of  the  sandy  ground  is  heated  by  the  sun, 
These  phenomena  are  attnbuted  to  the  the  hind  seems  terminated,  at<e  particular 
ciystals  of  ice  and  snow  floating  in  the  dittance,  by  a  general  inimdation,  the  vii- 
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ktfM  beyond  it  appearing  IQce  bo  many  red,  according  to  the  quantilY  of  the  least  * 

islands  in  a  great  lake,  and  between  each  refraDgible  rays  that  haye  been  stopt  in 

village  an  inverted  image  of  it  is  seen,  their  course ;  hence  the  rich  and  brilliant 

This  optical  deception  has  been  noticed  hue  with  which  nature  is  gilded  by  the 

from  the  remotest  times.    The  prophet  setting  sun,  and   he;nce  the  glowing  red 

Isaiah  alludes  to  it,  when  he  says,  **  and  which  tinees  the  morning  and  evening 

the  parched  jpx>und  shall  become  a  pool."  cloud.    We  have  already  seen  that  the  red 

The  cause  of  these  phenomena  consists  in  rays  penetrate  through  the  atmosphere, 

Variations  in  the  refractiye  power  of  the  while  the  blue  rays,  less  able  to  surmount 

atmosphere,  whi6h  may  be  proved  by  ac-  the  resistance  which  they  meet,  are  re- 

tual  experim^t    This  has  been  done  in  fleeted  or  absorbed  in  their  passage.    It  is 

a  variety  of  ways ;  but  we  shall  only  men-  to  this  cause  that  we  must  ascribe  the  blue 

tion  the  method  adopted  by  doctor  Brew-  color  of  the  sky,  and  the  briffht  azure 

ster.    He  held  abated  iron  above  a  mass  Which  tinges  the  mountains  of  Uie  distant 

of  water  bounded  by  parallel  plates  of  landscape^     As   we   ascend   in  the  at- 

SlasB :    as   the   beat   aescended   slowly  mosphere,  the  deepness  of  the  blue  tinge 

ireugh  the  fluid,  a  regular  variation  of  dies  away ;  and  to  the  aeronaut  who  has 

density,  diminishiog  from  the  bottom  to  soared    above    the  denser  strata,  or  to 

the  surface,  took  place.    On  withdrawing  the  traveller  who  has  ascended  the  Alps 

the  heated  iron,  and  putting  a  cold  body  or  the  Andes,  the  sky  appeara  of  a  deep 

in  its  place,  or  even  on  allowing  the  air  black,  while  the  blue  rays  find  a  ready 

to  act  alone,  die  superficial  stratum  of  passage  through  the  attenuated  strata  of 

water  gave  out  its  hea.t  so  as  to  produce  a  the  atmosphere.    It  is  owing  to  the  same 

decrease  of  density  from  the  surface  to  k  cause,  that  the  diver  at  the  bottom  of  the 

certain  depth  below  it.    Through  the  me-  sea  is  surrounded  with  the  red  light  which 

dium  thus  constituted,  the  phenomenon  has  pierced  through  the  superincumbent 

of  tlie  mirage  was  observable  in  the  finest  fluid,  and  that  the  nlue  rays  are  reflected 

manner. — Cdan  ^  HHa  Mnosphtre.     As  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.    Were  it 

the  earth  is  surrounded  Ifrith  an  atmosphere,  not  for  the  reflecting  power  of  the  air, 

varying  in  density  from  the  surface  of  the  and  of  the  clouds  which  float  in  the  lower 

gk>be,  where  it  is  the  densest,  to  the  height  regions  of  the  atmosph^,  we  should  be                       ^ 

of  about  45  miles,  where  it  is  extremely  involved  in  total  danmess  by  the  setting 

rare,  and  just  able  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  objects  around  us 

setting  sun,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  moon  and  would  suffer  a  total  eclipse  by  eveir  cloud 

Stan  are  refracted  into  curve  lines,  unless  that  passed  over  his  disk.   It  is  to  the  mul- 

when  they  are  incident  upon  it  perpendicu-  tiplied  reflections  which  the  light  of  the                        ^ 

larly.  Hence  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  ce-  sun  suffen  in  the  atmosphere  that  we  are 

lestial  bodies  is  always  greater  than  their  indebted  for  the  Kffht  of  day,  when  the 

real  altitude,  and  they  appear  above  the  earth  is    enveloped    vrith  impenetrable 

horizon  when  they  are  actually  below  it  clouds.    From  the  same  cause  arises  the 

But  while  the  solar   rays   traverse   the  sober  hue  of  the  morning  and  evening 

earth*b  atmosphere,  they  sufller  another  twilight,  which  increases  as  we  recede 

change  from  the  resisting  medium  which  from  the  equator,  till  .it  blesses  with  per- 

they  encounter.    When  the  sun,  or  any  petual  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar 

of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  considerably  ei-  regions. — Colored  Shadows,  The  shadows 

evated  above   the    horizon,  its    light  is  of  bodies  placed  only  in  one  light,  and  at 

transmitted  to  the  earth  without  any  per-  a  distance  from  all  other  bodies  capable 

ceptible  change ;  but  when  these  bodies  of  reflecting  tight,  must  necessarily  be 

are  near  the  horizon,  their  tight  must  pass  black.    In  a  summer  morning,  or  evening, 

tlirougfa  a  long  tract  of  air,  and  is  consid-  however,  the  shadows  of'  bodies  formed 

enibly  modifi^  before  it  reaches  die  eve  either  by  the  tight  of  the  sun,  or  by  that 

of  the  observer.    The  momentum  of  the  of  a  candle,  have  been  observed  to  be 

red,  or  greatest   refiangible  rays,  being  blue :  this  obviously  arises  from  the  shad-  ,    . 

greater  than  the  momentum  of  the  violet,  ows  beinc  illuminated  with  the  light  of 

or  least  refrangible  ray%  the  former  will  ^e  blue  Ay.    The  colore  thus  prMuced 

force  their  way  through  die  r^sdng  me-  vary  in  different  countries,  and  at  different 

dium,  while  the  latter  will  be  either  re-  seasons  of  the  year,  from  a  pale  blue  to  a 

fleeted  or  absorbed.    A  white  beam  of  violet  black ;  and  when  there  are  yellow 

fight  wiU  therefore  be  deprived  of  a  por-  vapors  in  the  horizon,  or  yeUow  light  re- 

tkm  of  its  bhie'reys  by  its  horizontal  fleeted  fitim  the  lower  part  of  the  sky, 

pBflBB|;e  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  either  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset,  the  shadows 

Miulting  color  will  be  eiuier  orange  or  have  a  tinge  of  green,  arising  from  th« 
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iiniou  of  these  accidental  rays  witb  the    ligioua  opimon  whkh  maintaimi  that 
blue  tint  of  the  shadow.    If  the  light  of    world,  in  spite  of  its  apnarent  iropeifec- 
tlie  sun  or  of  the  candle  be  faint,  then  the    tions,  is  the  nest,  and  eould  not  be  other- 
shadow  of  the  body,  formed  by  the  light    wise  than  it  is.    Even  the  Stoics  and 
of  the  sky,  will  be  visible  also,  and  the    Plotinus   were   of  this   opinion.    Xhii 
two  shades  will  be  the  one  blue  and  the  name,  however,  is  chiefly  given  to  the 
other  apale  vellow.    This  fact  has  been  doctrine  of  Leibnitz — that  God  has,  among 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  light  the  possible  worlds  which  presented  them- 
of  the  candle  and  that  of  the  rising  and  selves  to  Ills  understanding,  chosen  apd 
setting  sun  being  of  a  yellowish  tinge;  created  the  best    Leibnitz  developed  this 
but  though  this  will  increase  the  effect,  it  doctrine  in  his  TheoduxOj  particulaiiy  with 
is  not  the  main  cause  of  it,  as  one  of  the  reference  to  the  doubts  and  objections  of 
shadows  would  be  yellow,  even  if  the  Bay le,  on  account  ofthe  evil  in  the  worid, 
light  of  the  sun  and  the  candle  had  been  and  showed  that  what  appeara  imperfect 
perfectly  white.    The  phenomena  of  col-  considered  by  itself^  is  by  no  means  im- 
ored  shadows  are  sometimes  finely  seen  perfect   considered   vdth   regard  to  ths 
in  the  interior  of  a  room,  the  source  of  whole,  and  that  the  single  puts  are  the 
one  of  the  colors  being  sometimes  the  best  when  considered  in  their  connexioQ 
blue  sky,  and  the  other  the  green  window  with  the  whole.     This  philosophical  doc- 
blinds,  the  painted  walls,  or  the  colored  fur-  trine  was  generally  reduced  to  the  di- 
niture. — Converpng  and  diver^ng  Beamt.  lenuna — If  this  world  were  not  the  beet, 
When  the  sun  is  descending  in  ue  west,  God  either  did  not  know  a  better  one,  or 
through  masses  of  open  clouds,  the  di-  v^as  unable  or  unwilling  to  create  it-- 
ver^ng  of  his  beams,  rendered  visible  by  suppositions   which  impugn  his  onioi»- 
their  passage  through  numerous  openings,  cience,  omnipotence  or  perfect  benevo- 
fonns  frequently  a  very  beautiful  phenom-  lence.    Hence  the  inference  was,  that  this 
enon.    It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  world  must  be  considered  the  best   (See 
one  of  an  opposite  kind,  viz.  the  conver-  Leonh.  Creuzer,  I^UbnUU  Doctnma  di 
gency  of  beams  to  a  point  in  the  eastern  Mundo  opHmo  ;  Hsee,  also,  the  article  Cos- 
horizon  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  os  &r  be-  dide,) 

neath  the  norizon  as  the  sun  is  above  it,       Oracles  ;  responses  given  by  perBoni 

as  if  another  sun,  throwing  out  divergent  who  pretended  to  divine  inspiration;  aJ£o 

l)cam9,  were  about  to  rise  in  the  east  the   places   where  the   remnses  were 

This  phenomenon  is  rarely  seen  in  per-  uttered  with  certain  prescribed  ceremo- 

fection,  and  has  never  been  observed  until  nies.    There  is  not  a  sufficient  stock  of 

within  a  few  years.    In  order  to  explain  trustworthy  information  trom  autiquinr  to 

it,  let  us  suppose  a  line  to  join  the  eye  of  determine  their  origin  or  nature.   Tiie 

the  observer  and  the  sun.  Let  beams  issue  origin  of  the  Egyptian  oracles  is  dated  at 

from  the  sun  in  all  possible  directions,  and  a  period  to  whicn  not  even  traditions,  and 

let  us  suppose  that  planes  pass  through  much  less  historical  monuments,  extend. 

these  beams,  and  through  the  line  joininff  The  oldest  was  that  at  Meroe ;  next,  those 

the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the  sun,  which  at  Thebes,  and  Anmionium. .  In  each  of 

will  be  their  common  intersection,  like  the  these  places,  Jupiter  Ammon  was  die  pre- 
axis  of  an  orange,  or  the  axis  of  the  earth, '  siding  deity.    Tne  oracle  at  Dodona  (q.  v.), 

through  which  there  pass  all  the  septa  of  the  oldest  in  Greece,  was  formed  on  the 

the  former,  and  all  the  planes  passing  model  of  the  last  mentioned,  but  united 

through  the  meridians  of  the  latter.    An  die   Egyptian  and  Pelanpan   character, 

eye,  therefore,  situated  in  this  line,  or  com-  The  accoimt  given  by  Herodotus  of  the 

mon  intersection  of  all  the  planes,  wiU,  origin  of  the  relasgian  oracle,  shows  tliat 

when  looking  at  a  concave  sky,  apparentiy  a  colony  from  Afiica  attempted,  by  such 

spherical,  see  them  diverging  m>m  tlie  an  institution,  to  establish  themsdves  la 

sun  on  one  side,  and  converging  towards  Greece.    But  a  sact«d  tree  in  this  riac« 

the  opposite  point,  just  as  an  eye  in  the  was,  at  an  earUer  period,  oracular,  and  tlie 

axis  of^a  large  ^lobe  would  perceive  all  rusUing  of  its  branches  had  b&&ix  recdved 

the  planes  paasmg  through  the  meridians  as  response :  consecrated  women  from 

diverging  on  one  side  and  converging  on  Afiica  (prophetesses,  the  black  doves  of 

another.  Herodotus)  only  dedicated  this  Pelasgian 

Optimates,   with  the  Romans  ;    the  oracle  to  Jupiter  Ammon.    According  (o 

party  of  the  nobilitv  (tories),  in  contradis-  Ritter,  the  oracle  of  Dodona  (formerly 

tinction  to  the  pofmarts  (men  of  the  peo-  Bodona)  points  to  the  service  of  Buddbau 

ple—Uberals).  Of  equal  antiquity,  perhaps,  was  the  orwda 

Optimism  ;  that  philosophical  and  le-  in  Boeotia,  wfaiGh  fint  belonged  to  th* 
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Earth,  theii  to  Themis,  and  afterwards  oval,  acute,  smooth  and  shining  leaves, 
was  transferred  to  Apollo.  Still  later  was  inserted  on  winged  leaf-stalks,  by  which 
instituted  the  oraclb  at  Delphi  (a.  vA  which  character  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
became  the  most  important  or  all,  partly  the  lemon.  The  flowers  are  white,  con- 
Irom  its  favorable  situation,  and  partly  taining  about  twenty  stamens,  and  are 
from  its  connexion  with  the  council  of  dispo^  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  six  up- 
the  Amphictyons,  at  I^lee*  Besides,  Ju-  on  a  common  peduncle.  The  fruit  is 
piter  had  an  oracle  at  Elis,  at  Pisa,  and  in  globose,  bright  yellow,  and  contains  a 
a  subterranean  cave  in  Crete ;  and  Apollo  pulp,  which  consists  of  a  collection  of 
at  Delos,  where  the  whispering  or  tlie  obfong  vesicles  filled  with  a  sugary  and 
trees  cave  responses,  at  Miletus,  where  a  refreshing  juice  :  it  is,  besides,  divided 
sacred  fbuntam,  at  Claros,  not  far  from  into  eight  or  ten  compcutments,  each  con- 
Colophon,  where  a  consecrated  river,  in-  taining  several  seed&  The  principaJ  va- 
spired  the  priests,  and  many  others.  -4n  rieties  are  the  sweet  or  China,  and 
addition  to  these,  the  oracle  of  Th)phonius,  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange;  the  Maltese 
at  Lebadia,  in  Boeotia,  and  that  of  Amphi-  orange  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  from  its 
araus,  at  Oropus,  on  the  borders  of  Attica  red  pulp.  Though  now  extensively  culti- 
and  Bceotia,  were  in  liigh  reputation  in  vated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  intro- 
Greece.  Juno  had  an  oracle  in  the  Co-  duction  of  tlie  orange  is  of  modem  date, 
rinthian  territory ;  Hercules,  at  Bura,  in  and  it  was  unknown  in  that  continent  till 
Achaia,  where  answers  were  given  by  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
throwing  dice ;  Bacchus,  at  Amphiclea,  in  tury.  At  the  present  time,  it  forms  an 
Pho«iB,  which  returned  answers  m  dreams,  extensive  branch  of  commerce  between 
d^c.  Tzetzes  mentions  an  oracle  of  Ulys-  the  Mediterranean  and  the  more  northern 
ses;  and  other  heroes  and  prophets  had  countries.  It  is  exceedingly  long-lived, 
theirs.  The  Romans  had  no  domestic  and  is  still  esteemed  young  at  the  age  of  a 
or«cIes,  if  we  except  the  Albunea,  the  century.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained 
Curaffian  Sil^l,  the  Sihyrlline  books,  the  fh>m  the  flowers,  which  is  hardly  less 
oracle  of  Faunus  and  of  FortunaatPreenes-  esteemed  than  the  celebrated  ottar  of 
te  (which  belong  to  the  earliest  thnes^  and  rosea.  Bergamoi  is  a  well-known  per- 
afterwards  lost  their  reputation),  but  had  fume,  obtained  from  the  rind  of  a  variety 
recourse  to  those  of  Greece  and  Egypt  of  the  orange,  and  has  received  the  name 
In  the  founding  of  cities  and  colonies,  tne  from  the  town  of  Bergamo^  in  Italy,  where 
introduction  oinew  governments,  the  un-  this  variety  is  much  cultivated.  The 
dertakinff  of  important  enterprises,  both  in  wood  of  this  tree  is  flne-grained,  compact, 
war  and  peace,  and  particularly  in  all  susceptible  of  a  finepolish,  and  is  em- 
cases  of  great  necessity,  the  oracles  were  ployed  in  the  arts.  Tne  orange,  together 
consulted,  and  rich  gifts  presented  to  them;  with  the  lemon,  citron,  lime,  shaddock, 
their  priests  needed  great  watchfulness  and  indeed  almost  the  entire  family  ovron- 
and  prudence  not  to  expose  themselves.  HacerBf  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia  and  the 
Darkness  and  ambiguity  in  the  responses  East  Indies.  A  singular  exception  is 
was  the  common  resource.  Sometimes,  found  in  our  own  country :  a  species  of 
however,  there  were  obvious  failures,  orange,  bearing  fiiiit  of  a  very  agreeable 
But,  notwithstanding  these,  and  notwith-  flavor,  is  extremely  abundant  in  East 
standing  well-known  instances  of  comip-  Florida,  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
tion,  they  long  maintained  their  standing,  of  scientiflc  tinvellers,  is  undoubtedly  na- 
and  sunk  only  with  the  freedom  and  inde-  tive :  it  has  not^  however,  been  accurately 
pendence  of  Greece.  Under  the  reign  of  compared  with  other  species,  and,  what  w 
Theodoeius,  the  temples  of  the  prophetic  more  remarkable,  although  mentioned  by 
deities  were  shut  up  or  demolished.  Van  early  travellers,  has  not  hitherto  found  its 
Dale  and  Fontenelle  thought  to  explain  way  into  systematic  works  on  our  botany, 
the  whole  system  of  oracular  responses  Orange  ;  an  ancient  principality  m 
by  priesdv  management,  founded  on  the  France,  which,  fiom  the  eleven^  to  the 
popular  delusion.  Others  have  thought  sixteenth  century,  had  its  own  princes, 
this  insufficient  to  account  for  the  fiict  that  Philibert  of  ChMons,  the  last  prince,  hav- 
the  wisest  men  in  a  refined  nation  received  ing  died,  without  issue,  in  1531,  the  prin- 
tbem  as  sacred  for  centuries,  as  in  Greece,  cipality  passed,  through  his  dster  (who 
— See  Clavier's  Mhnmre  sur  lea  Grades  wos  married  to  the  count  of  Nassau),  to 
tks  Anciens  (1819).  the  house  of  Nassau.  It  continued  in  this 
Oraha,  Diorama.  (See  Pa$ujranui)  family  till  the  death  (1709)  of  WilUam 
Okasoe  (citrus  aturanHum) ;  alow,  ever-  Henry  of  Nassau-Orange  (William  III  of 
green,  branching  tree,  bearing  oblong,  England),  when  the  succession  becanM 
VOL.  IX.               95 
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the  Bobject  of  a  long  contest    The  prin-  oonunenced  when  sacnd  muse  was 
ci|}al  claimants  were  Frederic  William  I,  tinctly  separated  ^m  woridly.    It  had  ill 
king  of  Prussia  (who  claimed  through  his  origin  pardy  in  the  songs  and  altematiDg 
iiioUier|,  and  the  prince  of  Nassau-Dietz,  choruses  of  the  Christian  pilgrims,  whp 
fltadthokier  of  Friesland  (who  claimed  by  sung  on  their  pilgrimages,  in  Sie  time  of 
the  will  of  William  III).    The  king  of  the  crusades,  of  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Pniasia,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  Redeemer,  die  last  judgment,  and  other 
other  claimants,  ceded  me  principality,  by  religious  subjects,  in  the  streets  and  pub- 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713),  to  France,  lie  places ;  and  pootly  in  the  mysteries,  or 
The  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Netherlands  dramatic  representations  of  sacred  nana- 
is  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  the  heir-  tives.   As  early  as  1243^  a  jptrifiialecoaMe- 
apparent    bears   the   title  of  prince   i^  dia  was  performed  in  Paaua.    St  Philip 
Orange.     In  November,  1830,  the  na-  of  Neri  (bom  at  Florence,  1515^  and  died' 
tional  congress  of  Belgium  declared  the  at  Rome,  in  1595),  the  founder  of  the  con- 
house  of  dranse-Nassau  to  be  forever  ex-  gresation  of  priests  of  the  oratorio,  is  re- 
cluded  firom  all  power  in  Belgium.    (See  garded  as  the  person  who  first  inadtuted 
Maurice^  fFUUcun  111,  WUUam  I  (prince  of  regular  oratorios  about  the  year  1540,  in 
Orange]^  William  I  (king  of  the  Neth-  oider  to  direct  the  fondness  for  the  muacai 
erlands]^   Nhasauy    and    NUhaiandg,) —  drama  to  relicious  subjects.  The  oratorios 
OranffB,  the  capital  of  the  principahty,  were  then  litUe  more  than  hymns  accom- 
an  old  city,  known  to  the  Romans  under  panied  by  instrumental  music,  whence 
the  name  of  •^raimo,  contains,  at  present,  they  first  appeared  in  Rome  under  tine 
8864  inhabitants.    It  is  situaited  on  the  name  of  lauai  tjnrUualL     The  recHatioe 
Meyne,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  (a.  v.),  or  musical  narration,  was  invented 
^ve  leagues  north  of  Avignon.  afterwards.    At  first,  however,  the  orato- 
Obanosmeiv  ;  the  name  ^ven  by  the  rios  were  nanratives,  rather  than  dramas, 
Catholics  in  Ireland  to  their  Protestant  for  an  actor  related  the  story  to  the  specta- 
countiymen,  on  account  of  their  adher-  tors,  and  detailed  the  principal  points; and 
epce  to  the  house  of  Orange.    Tjrrconnel,  only  a  few  musical  passages  were  perfbrm- 
who  had  been  appointed  lord-heutenant  ed,  by  which  the  feeling  appropriate  to 
of  Ireland  by  James  II  (q.  v.),  attempted  the  different  situations    was   ^{Sreesed. 
to  hold  the  i^and  for  his  master,  and  was  These  performances  in  sacred  music  ob- 
•upported  in  this  design  by  the  Catholics,  tained  the  name  of  oraiorioe  in  the  mid- 
while  the  Protestants  declared  for  William,  die  of  the  seventdenth  centuiy,  either  fiom 
(q.  v.)    The  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690)  the  congregadon  before  spoken  o^  or  from 

give  the  superiority  to  the  Uuter,  and  the  tile  church  where  they  were  executed, 
atholics  were  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  Emilio  del  Cavalieri  ^about  1590)  compos- 
treatment,  in  addition  to  being  subjected  ed  oratorios  with  recitativea  In  the  sev- 
to  heavy  civil  and  reli^ous  disabilities,  enteenth  century,  thepratorio,  as  well  as 
(See  CtUhoUe  EmancipcfwnA  An  attempt  the  opera,  became  developed  in  its  poeti- 
nas  been  made  to  revive  toe  old  Orange  cal  and  musical  form.  The  first  oratorios 
lodges,  in  oppontion  to  the  Catholic  Asw-  had  short  choruses,  in  simple  counter- 
«iation,  dunng  the  present  century.  point ;  but,  in  the  second  hair  of  the  sev- 
OiiATolt.io ;  a  musical  drama  of  a  dij^-  enteenth  century,  it  was  customary  to 
nified  character,  which  is  destined  only  for  conclude  with  a  duet  every  separate  por- 
musical  execution,  not  for  theatrical  action,  tion  of  an  oratorio,  which  generally  occu- 
Hence,  on  the  part  of  the  poetry,  it  re-  pied  about  an  hour  m  the  performance. 

auires,  though  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  In  the  be^nning  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
le  theatrical  drama,  the  representation  of  ly,  Pariati,  the  Jesuit  Ceva,  Lei.  Orsini, 
an  action  or  event,  either  immediately  by  Spagna,  Zeno,  and  Metastamo,  wrote  oca- 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  or  torios,and  Calda^^Jomelli,LM,Buonon• 
event,  or  mediately  by  those  who  narrate  cini,  composed  the  music.  A  more  de- 
the  circumstances,  and  bv  the  chorus  at  vated  character  was  given  to  the  oratorio 
intervals,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  in-  by  Handel,  who  devoted  all  bis  power  to 
dividuals  concerned  express  tlieir  feelings  the  chorus  till  173^  Havdn  di^nguish- 
in  music.  The  subject  should  be  of  a  edhimself  by  richness  of  description,  and 
noble  character  (as,  for  example,  the  Crea-  he  introduced  woridly  subjects  and  music 
lion),  and  the  music  adapted  to  express  into  the  oratorio. — Oratorio  signifies  like- 
various  elevated  and  tender  afl^dona.  wise,  a  place  of  prayer,  especially  in  moa- 
Oratorios  are  generally  on  religious  sub-  asteries. 

Jocts,  particuurly  biblical  histories  and       Ouatobt,  Priests  of  ths  ;  a  religious 

events.    The  oratorio,  properiy  speaking,  order  fi>unded  by  Philip  Neri  (q.  v.]b  in  1574, 
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for  tbe  itttdy  of  theology,  and  for  super-  before  the  priests  certain  acts  which 
intending  the  religious  exercises  (^  the  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  thinss,  be 
deyout  The  members  are  not  bound  by  injurious  to  him ;  and  if  he  escaped  un- 
the  monastic  yowb.  In  Italy,  the  order  hurt,  he  was  declared  to  be  innocent 
itillezistB;  but  the  x  more  important  con-  These  processes  were  called  ordeaUj  or  . 
ffregation  of  the  fiuhers  of  the  oratory  of  judemenis  of  €hdj  and  were  in  use  par- 
Jesus  in  France — ^which  was  founded  in  ticmarly  amone  the  Grermans.  They  are 
1611,  at  Paris,  and  has  contained  several  found  also  in  ttie  ancient  sacred  writings 
distinguisbed  members,  as  the  philosopher  of  the  Hindoos.  ,  As  success  or  fiulure,  . 
Malebranche,  the  Orientalist  Morin,  and  except  in  a  few  c^ses,  depended  on  those 
the  liberal  theologian  Richard  Simon —  who  made  the  requisite  preparations,  a 
IS  no  longer  in  existence.  The  Italian  wide  field  was  opened  to  deceit  and  mal- 
order  fbllows,  as  did  the  French,  the  rule  ice,  especially  of  the  priests. — ^The  fol- 
of  St  Augustine.  lowing  ordeds  were  in  use  in  Germany 

OrbiiiIDS  Pupillus  ;  a  grammarian  of  and    England : — ^The    judicial    duel,    in 

9eneyentnm,  who  tauffht  in  Rome  during  which    the  conquered   was   viewed   aa 

Cicero^  consulship.    He  has  acquired  ce-  guilty ;  the  ordeal  of  fire ;  the  ordeal  of 

lebrity  by  the  mention  which  Horace  has  veater ;  the  hallowed  morsel ;  the  trial  of 

made  of  him  (Ep.  II,  1, 70) ,  as  the  plago-  the  eucharist ;  the  judgment  of  the  cross ; 

8Ui  OrbUius  (the  fiogging  Orbilius)^  and  tbe  trial  of  the  bier.     In  criminal 

Orbits  of  thje  Planets.  (QeeAstnm-  cases,  where  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed 

onuf,  vol.  i,  pages  435  and  436^  also  the  could  not  be  discovered,   these  ordeals 

articles  Kejner  and  PUmtt^,)  were  applied  ;  some  of  them  even  in 

Orcades.    (See  Orkney  Islands.)  civil  cases,  so  that  the  defendant  could 

OacHAiiii,  or  Argol  (rocetta  Hndoria) ;  fiiee  himself  in  this  way  fh)m  claims  or 

a  species  of  lichen,  celebrated  for  yielding  charges    not    sufficiently    substantiated, 

a  fine  puiple  cok>r,  which  is  employed  in  Even  among  the  Celts,  children  whose 

dyeing.    It  is  chiefly  obtained,  in  com-  mothers  were  suspected  of  adultery,  were 

merce,  fifom  the   Canaries,  Cape  Verd  placed  in  a  shield  on  the  Rhine,  and  if 

islands,  and  the  Grecian  archipelago.    It  they  sunk,  it  was  infeired  that  the  suspi- 

is  the  substance  generally  employed  for  cion  was  correct    The  Saiian  Franks,  at 

coloring  the  spirits  of  thermometers ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  used  the 

it  is  a  remaritable  circumstance  that,  after  ordeal  of  hot  water,  and  tlie  ordeal  of 

the  color  has  been  destroyed  by  time,  it  is  cold  water  was  introduced    afterward& 

again  restored  on  breaking  the  tubes.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianitv,  the 

Orchan.    (See  OUotnan  Empire.)  use  of  ordeals  soon  became  general ;  for 

Orchestra  ;  the  space  in  theatres  be-  the  oath  of  puraation  was  but  little,  if  at 
tween  the  seats  of  the  spectators  and  the  all,  known,  and  by  means  of  ordeals  an 
stage,  appropriated  b^  tbe  Greeks  to  the  opportunity  was  given  to  the  clei^  to 
chorus  and  tne  musicians,  by  the  Romans  subject  legal  trials  of  eveiy  kind  to  their 
to  the  senators,  and  by  the  modems  to  the  own  decisions,  and  thus  to  increase  their 
musicians.  It  is  also  used  for  the  pert  of  authority.  The  ordeal  of  fire  was  as 
concert-rooms  asngned  to  the  musicians,  follows: — ^The  accused  wbb  compelled 
and,  lastly,  for  all  the  instruments  perform-  to  walk  barefooted  over  glowing  coals,  or 
ing  together  in  modem  concerts,  operas,  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  to  car- 
or  sacred  music  (See  ArchiiUcturt^  vol.  i,  ly  a  red-hot  iron  in  his  naked  hand  a  con- 
page  341.)  siderable  distance ;  or  else  glovriog  coals 

Orchestrics  ;  the  same  as  ^fx^n  (q.  v.,  were  laid  upon  his  feet,  or  he  was  made 

in  the  article  Dcuuxng),  to  walk  through  fire :  in  the  last  trial,  the 

Orco  River,  Cascau^  of.    (See  Cakk"  accused  was  pften  dressed  in  a  robe  cov- 

ract)  ered  with  wax  (the  trial  of  the  vraxen  - 

Orcus  ;  the  same  as  Hadts^  or  Phdo;  shin);  if  he  was  unhurt  by  the  fire,  it  was 

thence,  also,  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  (the  in-  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.    In 

femal  regions!    (See  PlulOj  and  Tartarus.)  other  cases,  a  priest    put  the  hallowed 

OanEAi*.    It  was  foraoerly  believed  by  morsel  into  the  mouth  of  the  accused, 

almost  all  nations,  that,  when  proo&  of  with   various  imprecations.     This   wis 

right  or  wrong,  innocence  or  guilt,  were  called  the  ^  trial  by  the  hallowed  bread  or 

wanting,  the  God  of  truth  and  justice  cheese."    If  the  accused  swallowed  it  in- 

would  binaself  interpose,  and  make  known  stantl^,  and  felt  no  sensation  of  sickness 

the  trath  b^  a  miracle.    In  accordance  or  pam,  he  was  freed  from  punishment 

with  this  opinion,  a  person  suspected  of  The  trial  of  the  eucharist  was  used  chiefly 

any  crime  was  nude  to  perform  solemnly  among  the  clergy  and   monks.     They 
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took  the  eacnunent  in  attestation  of  their  Thonuimus  succeeded  in  ahnost  wfaoUy 
innocence,  and  it  was  believed  that  God  annihilating  the  belief  in  witches.  It  de- 
would  immediately  smite  the  guilty  with  serves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  mnsular  cir- 
sickness  or  death.  The  trial  of  the  cross  cumstance,  that,  as  lately  as  ITS^  several 
was  of  two  kinds.  Both  the  accuser  and  witches  were  weighed  at  Szegedin,  in 
the  accused  were  placed  under  the  cross  Hungary.  Widi  the  exception  of  these 
with*tlieir  arms  extended  or  crosswise,  and  few  relics  of  ordesJs,  the  end  of  the  fif- 
the  one  was  condemned  who  first  moved  teenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteeDtIi 
his  hands  or  suffered  them  to  ML  Or  else  centuiy  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  do^ng 
the  supposed  criminal  was  conducted  into  period  of  them  in  Europe.  But  it  is  to 
a  church,  or  placed  before  relics.  Two  ke  lamented  that  the  Roman  law  subeti- 
dice  were  then  produced,  one  of  which  tuted-  in  their  place  an  equally  horrid 
was  previouidy  marked  with  a  cross.  Of  process  in  crinunal  cases,  viz.  the  tor- 
these,  one  was  taken  up  at  hazard.  If  it  ture,  which  was  originally  applied  only  to 
happened  to  be  the  die  having  the  sign  slaves,  but  afterwards  to  n^men  a]s<^ 
of  the  cross,  the  accused  was  exempted  Ordeals  are  still  found  in  many  nations 
from  punishment  Finally,  and,  indeed^  out  of  Europe.  Thus  the  Senegambi«&ns.« 
fh>m  the  eariiest  times,  the  trial  of  the  in  Africa,  apply  a  red-hot  iron  to  the 
bier  was  used  in  the  crime  of  murder ;  tongue  of  a  person  suspected  of  crime, 
that  is,  the  murdered  person  was  placed  Some  neffroee,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
upon  a  bier,  and  the  supposed  perpetrator  put  into  the  hands  of  the  accused  beiiis 
made  to  touch  the  body,  especiadly  the  and  barks  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
wounds.  If  blood  flowed  out,  or  foam  suppose  they  have  the  property  of  bum- 
appeared  at  the  mouth,  or  the  dead  body  ing  tlie  guilty.  The  natives  of  Pegu  and 
altered  its  position,  the  suspected  person  Siam  have  the  ordeal  of  cold  water.  The 
was  eonsidered  guilty.  Sometimes,  in-  Tschuwasses  vid  Ostiacks,  in  Russia  iti 
stead  of  the  whole  body,  only  the  hand  Asia,  connect  the  trial  of  the  conse- 
was  taken.  Superstition  and  artifice  gaw  crated  znsrsef  with  on  cath.  Tlie  Chi 
to  these  i^ura  ceremonies  the  hi^esi  nese  aave  the  ordeals  by  fire  and  water 
authority ;  and  even  the  prohibitions  of  but  the  chief  oideals  are  among  the  Hin- 
enlightened  emperors  from  the  time  of  doos,  in  Congo  and  other  places. 
Louis  the  Pious  till  the  ninth  century,  Ordericus  Vitai^is,  a  historian  of 
were  insufiScient  to  abolish  them.  The  the  twelfth  century,  of  a  French  fiimily, 
papal  chair  had  more  influence  in  restrain-  but  born  io  England,  at  ^e  age  of  tea 
ing  them  by  frequent  denunciations,  and  was  sent  for  education  to  an  abbey  in 
by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  ju-  Normandy.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
dicial  system.  Indeed,  many  rulers  and  priesthood,  but  devoted  his  life  to  literary 
magistrates  saw  their  absurdity.  Hence,  studies.  He  died  after  1143.  He  wrote 
'  after  the  fourteenth  century,  ordeals  be-  an  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  in  thirteen 
came  more  uncommon,  and  in  the  fif-  books,  published  in  Duchesne^  ISslorut 
teenth,  they  were  wholly  put  down  bv  Mnnan.  Scr^^  and  in  other  collections, 
the  increasing  use  of  the  canon  law,  which  Orders  in  Council.  (See  Privy 
invented  new  means  for  the  removal  of  Council.) 

suspicion,  especially  the  oath  of  purgation.  Orders,  Military.  The  secular  mil- 
and  still  more  by  the  universal  use  of  the  itary  orders  are  societies  established 
Roman  law.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  by  princes,  the  members  of  which  are 
only  the  trial  of  the  bier  was  used,  and  distinguished  by  particular  badges,  and 
this  continued  efven  into  the  first  part  of  consist  of  persons  who  have  done  particu- 
the  eighteenth.  In  consequence  of  tlie  lar  services  to  the  prince  and  state,  or 
still  prevalent  belief  in  sorcery,  the  ordeal  who  enjoy,  by  the  privileges  of  birth,  the 
by  cold  water  was  also  retained  in  the  highest  cUstinctions  in  the  state.  They 
trials  of  witches.  The  supposed  witches  originated  from  the  institutions  of  chivalry 
were  placed  in  the  water,  and  if  they  and  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and 
floated  they  were  declared  guilty.  Be-  were,  in  the  beginning,  fraternities  of  men, 
sides  this  ordeal  (found  in  Prussia  in  the  who,  in  addition  to  particular  duties  en- 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  neighbor-  joined  by  the  law  of  honor,  united  for  the 
ing  countries  in  the  firat  half  of  the  eigh-  performance  of  patriotic  or  Christian  pur- 
teenth),  there  was  also  the  weighing  of  poses.  Free  birth  and  an  irreproachable 
witches :  they  were  weighed,  and  if  they  life  were  the  conditions  of  admission, 
were  found  to  be  uncommonlv  light,  they  The  oldest  Christian  orders  of  which 
were  pronounced  guilty.  These  foolish  mention  is  made,  are  the  order  sancUt 
customs  were  gradually  done  away,  when  canpvU<B^  which  Ulovis  I  founded  in  the 
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yeor  499^  the  order  of  the  oak,  which    i^toberejiaided  as  the  first  founder  of  a  spir- 
Garcias  Ximenes,  king  of  Navarre,  found-    itual  order.    The  monasteries  of  the  East- 
ed  in  72S^  and  the  order  of  the  genet    em  churches  bear  the  names  of  their  com- 
{de  la  geneUe)f  founded  by  Charles  Martel,    knon  founders  and  ffuardian  saint8,but  with- 
in 726 ;  of  which,  however,  the  two  first    out  being  so  closeW^  united  to  one  anodier 
are  uncertain.    The  first  orders  after  these    as  the  members  ojr  spiritual  orders  in  the 
arose  during  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and    West.  .  According  to  the  rules  of  St  Bene- 
were  an  example  for  all  future  orders,    diet  the  principal  vows  to  be  assumed  by 
From  societies  established,  under  certain    eveiy  novice  wer  a  year^  probation  are 
rules,  for  the  care  of  sick  persons,  as  well    those  wldch  enjoin  the  du^  of  prayer  at 
as  the  difiusion  and  support  of  the  Chris-    ceitain  hours  of  the  day,  labor,  perpetual 
tian  religion,  first  proceeded  the  religious    celibacy,'  and  a  renunciation  of  the  pleas- 
militaiy    orders,    of   which    the   oldest    ures  of  the  worid,  unconditional  obedi- 
is  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,    ence  to  the  superiors  of  the  order,  and 
Their  laws  were  similar  to  the  rules  of  the    constant  residence  in  the  monastery.    As 
monastic  orders.     The  pope's  confirms-    these  rules  and  the  black  cowl  were  com- 
tion  was  essentia]  to  their  establishment,    mon  to  almost  all  the  monks  and  nuns 
and  he  was  in  a  manner  their  head ;  their    in  the  West,  from  the  sixth  to  the  be- 
■uperiors   and   masten,   however,  were    sinning  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  the  Bene- 
chosen  by  themselves,  by  a  majority  of    dictine  order  may  be  regiutled  as  the 
voices.  On  their  model  the  secular  miUtary    only  one  existing   during  that   period, 
orders  were  formed  in  later  times,  which  v  Still,  hov^ver,  the  monasteries  belonging 
united  religious  with  military  exercises,    to  it  were  under  the  government  of  bish- 
They  also  bore  outvirard  badges,  as  the  re-    ofB,  with  no  common  superiors,  and  were 
liffious  orden  had  done  in  earlier  times,    divided  into  several  congregations,  differ- 
after  the   example    of   the    crusaders,    ing  by  a  more  or  less  strict  observance  of, 
This,  with  the  religious  military  orders,    their  rules;   for  example,  the  Benedic- 
was  most   commonly  a   cross;    which    tines  of  Clogny,   of  Monte-Casino,  of 
the  secular  adopted  also;  diftering,  how-    Monte- Vergine,  of  Monte-0]iveto(0{»ve- 
ever,  fix>m  the  simple  emblems  of  their    t€tns),  of  VaUadolid,  of  St  Vannes,  of  St 
spiritual  brethren  by  the  intennixture  of    Maurus,  of  M61k,  &c.     (See  BenedU- 
worldly  ornaments,  by  a  diversity  of  colors,    imesJ)    The  desire  to  give  more  strictness 
precious  stones  and  precious  metals.   Th^    and  sanctity  to  the  monastic  life,  was 
subsequent  period  made  changes  therein,    manifost  in  the  middle  a^es,  by  the  estab- 
and  added  ribands  and  stars.     But  the    lishment  of  new  rules,  founded  on  those 
original  pious  object  of  these  orders  was    of  St  Benedict    Thus  arose  fhe  Camal- 
also  changed,  and  they  acquired  by  de-    dulians,  the  gray  monks  of  Vallombrosa, 
gr^  their  present  diaracter.    The  stat-    the   Silvestrines,   the  Grand-montanists, 
utes,  indeed,  sometimes  speak  of  the  de-    the  Carthusians,  the  Celestines,  the  Cis- 
fonce  of  the  Christian  fkilh,  and  similar    tercians,  the  Bemardines,  Feuillans,  Re- 
pious  objects ;  but  those  precepts  are  not    collets,  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  and  the 
carried  mto  efiect-i-See  Perrot's  CoUecL    Trappists,  and  the  order  of  Fontevraud 
kuior.  du  Ordres  de  ChevaUrie  cmU  d    (q.  v.).    The  reputed  rules  of  St  Augus- 
imKtotres,  &C.,  with  forty  colored  copper-    tine  were  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
pkites  (Paris,  1620,  4to.);  WippePs  Die    religious  orders.    Augustine  had  united 
JUUervrden,  em  tabell,  chronoL4Uer,-hi8t,    only   the  clergy  of  his  cathedral,  and 
VtrzdehmM  'Oher  aUe  todUichen  Ritteror-    several  other   churches  of  his  diocess, 
den  (2  vols.,  Beriin,  1817  and  1819,  4to.).      to  lead  a  canonical  lifo ;  that  is,  a  lifo  of 
Orders    of     Architecture.     (See    celibacy,  poverty,  seclusion,  and  formal 
Arehiitdurej  vol.  i,  p.  340.)  devotion  at  certain  prescribed  hours ;  but 

.  Orders,  Religious,  are  associations  he  never  had  an  Idea  of  founding  an  or- 
bound  tQ(4ead  strict  and  devotional  lives,  der  of  monks.  Moreover,  the  monks, 
and  to  live  separate  firom  the  world.  They  who  were  reckoned  among  the  laity  in 
are  subjected  to  a  perpetual  obligation  to  the  seventh  centuiy,  could  not  adopt  the 
their  monastic  vows  (q.  v.),  or  the  rules  of  rules  of  Augustine,  which  were  first  de- 
their  order.  (See  MonaiUry.)  The  monks  signed  for  the  clergy.  But,  in  the  eighth 
and  nuns  of  the  East,  particularly  of  the  eentury,  they  began  to  be  viewed  as  mem- 
Greek  church,  follow  the  rules  of  St  Ba-  hers  ii  the  clerical  order,  and  in  the 
ail,  as  do  ahK)  the  Basilians  in  Spam.  In  tenth,'  by  receiving  permission  to  as- 
the  Roman  church,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  sums  the  tonsure,  they  were  formally  de- 
fundamental  rulea.  of  the  monasteries  were  claied  clergymen.  Indeed,  public  opin- 
drawn  up  by  St  Benedict  of  Norcia,  who    ion  and  several  papal  bulla  placed  then* 

35» 
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as  fluperior  in  aanctity,  above  the  aecular  of  8t  Augmdne,  and  dreand  in  tfao  Uaek 
cleiigy,  who,  for  this  reaaon,  often  became  sarb  of  the  aecular  cieffKy.    The  immenm 
monkfl)  or  formed  aasociations  for  the  per-  kmb  which  was  Buotamed  by  the  ancient 
formance  of  moDaatic  vo  wa,  and  leading  ca-  orders,  in  consequence  of  the  reformation, 
nonjcal  lives.    Of  tliis  description  are  the  induced  the  popes  eeaJously  to  encourage 
canons  regular,  whose  conatitution  was  these  establiahmentB.    To  this  rubric  hb- 
formed  on  the  rules  of  Sl  Augustine ;  for  long  the  TheadneS)  the  Bamabites,  the 
example,  the  monks  of  St  Savior  in  the  Somaskians;  in  Prance,  the  Priests  and 
Laterau,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  of  Sl  Fathers  of  the  ORitoiy,the  Lazaiista,  Ber- 
Oenevieve,  &c.    The  Prnmonstratenaes,  tholomnaos,  PiarisCs,  and  the  Brethren  of 
Augusdnes,  Servites,  Hieronrinites  or  Je-  Mercy.    As  the  secluded  lifo  of  the  monks, 
ronymltes,  Jesuates   and   Brigittins    are  soon  after  the  origin  of  monasteries,  had 
regular  oiden,  according  to  the  rules  of  given  rise  to  simiwr  associations  of  pious 
St  Augustine.   Under  the  class  of  re^-  ^males,  so  nuns  commonly  banded  to- 
lar  orders,  but  mOre  devoted,  according  getber  as  new  orden  of  monks  arose,  and 
to  ^e  ancient  ideas  of  monastic  life,  to  formed  societies  under  similar  names  and 
silent  contemplation,  and  secluded  fi^m  regulations.     There   were   Benedictinei 
the  world,  are  included  also  the  pecuhar-  Camakiulian,  Gvdiuaian,  C^ste«ician,  Au- 
ly  constituted  Carmelites.    The  Trinita-  inistine,    Preemonstoatensian,    Cannelite, 
nans  or  Mathurinea  and  the  order  of  Trinitarian,  Dominican,  Franciscan,  Fau- 
Gnice  showed  more  inclination  to  serve  lanite  nuns,  and  many  orders  of  regular 
the  world.    But  love  of  hierarchal  im-  eanonesses,  whose  monasdc  vows  and  the 
portance,  and  influence  over  the  worid,  color  of  their  dresses  eorreqwnded  with 
was  the  prominmit  characteristic  of  the  those  of  the  male  branches ;   but  the? 
Mendicants,   an    order  of    IXominicans  were  excluded  from  the  priestly  influence 
(preaching  monks,  Jacobins),  established  which  the  monks  v^ere  able  to  exercise, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  male  bianch  of  an  order  is  denomi- 
and  of  the  Franciscans  (Minorites,  Con-  nated  the  JM  furdgr^  and  the  female  the 
ventuals,  Observantines,  Csesarines,  Ama-  teeofuf ;  thus  the  Capuchin  fHars  belonged 
deists,  nuns  of  St  Clare,  Spirituals,  Ere-  to  the  flnt  order,  and  the  Capuchin  nuns 
mites  or  Celestines,  Fraticelli,  Akumtarines,  to  the  second  order  of  St  Francis.    There 
Cordeliers,  Capuchins) ;  from  which  the  were  aJso  congregations  of  nuns,  who 
Minims  or  Paulanites,  who  belonff  to  the  united  with  oeriain  orders  of  monks,  with- 
sanie  class,  are  distinguished  by  their  de-  out  adopting  their  names ;  as  the  Uibanist 
votion  to  §  silent,  contemplative  life.   The  nuns,  the  nuns  of  the  Conception  qnT  the 
Dominicans   and    Franciscans   received  Blessed  Vinrin,  in  Itafy  and  ^ain,  and 
from  the  popes  certain  immunities  which  the  nuns  of  the  Annunciation  of  Manr, 
are  known  as  the  privileges  of  mendicant  who  belonged  to  the  second  order  of  St 
friars,  and  they  were  afterwards  granted  Francis,  and  the  E^slish  sisters,  who  fol- 
in  part  to  the  Carmelites,  Augustines,  Ser-  lowed  the  rule  of  £e  Bamabites.    The 
vites  and  Paulanites.    They  consisted  m  nuns  ofthe  penance  of  St  MacdaJenfq.  v.), 
freedom  from  all  secular  and  episcopal  the  Salesian  nuns,  the  celestial  Annund- 
jurisdiction ;   in  the  privilege  of  demand-  adee,  the  Ursulhse  and  Hoqpitaller  Nuns,  or 
mg  alms  of  every  body  out  of  the  monas-  Sisters  of  Mercy,  are  fhmale  orden  exist- 
teries ;  in  authority  to  preach  every  where,  inff  independently  of  any  male  orders,  and 
without  regard  to  the  parochial  rights  of  livmg  according  to  the  rules  of  St  Augus- 
the  priests ;  to  hear  confessions,  to  rend  tine.    Besides  the  nuns  composing  the 
maases,  and  seU  papal  indulgences.   These  second  order,  almost  all  the  important  re- 
immunities  served  as  a  compensation  for  ligious  orders  received  new  accessions  in 
the  strictness  with  which  they  were  for-  the  lay  brethren  \JrdtnM  6ar6ai^  or  wf^ 
bidden,  by  their  ancient  rules,  to  possess  vern)  and  lay  sisters,  who  were  taken  to 
any  property.     Although  the  establish-  perform  the  necessaiy  labors  of  the  mon- 
meat  of  new  orders  of  monks  had  been  asteries,  and  to  manage  their  interoouise 
expressly  prohibited   by  some  councils,  with  the  woiM,  in  order  that  the  chor- 
several  new  institutions  of  tiiis  nature,  isters,  that  is^  die  proper  religious^  who 
which  arose  after  the  beginning  of  the  six-  performed  the  appointed  prayers  in  the 
tecnth  century,  were  able,  by  promising  to  choirs  of  the  churches,  mif^t  not  be  dis- 
devotc  their  exertions  to  the  common  good,  tracted  in  their  studies   and  devotions, 
to  procure  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  and  Th^  first  example  of  this  arrangem^t  was 
thod  to  escape  the  iMt>hilMtion,  jprovided  given  bv  the  order  of  Vallombrosa,  and 
that  Uiey  did  not  pass  for  new  orders  of  soon  imitated  in  the  monasteries  of  odier 
monksjbutcaUedthemaelvesregularcanotts  orders*    It  became  gradudly  an  instni' 
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of  coMidembiy  inereaniig  the  pow-  the  oriyiiMl  intont  of  monaBtieinfllfculioas 
er  and  influence  of  the  monaBtic  inatitu-  of  eemng  God  by  pnyer,  and  the  world  by 
tkm.  Under  the  name  of  offerings  and  inatmcdon,  and  example,  and  benevolenea. 
jnvientff,  vast  numberB  devoted  themaelvea,  the  policy  of  the  popev  graduaUy  added 
their  property,  and  their  influence,  to  the  the  deaiffn  of  ruling  nationa.  This  ia  , 
aervice  of  religious  orders,  without  for-  clearly  mown  in  the  oonstitutionB  of  the 
mally  becoming  members  of  them.  Whole  q>iritual  Mdenu  The  orders  first  estab- 
ftmuies,  manied  persons  of  all  ranks,  in  lishedgovemedthemselvesin  an  aristocrat^ 
this  way  made  themselves  dependent  on  ico-republican  manner.  TheBenedicthM 
the  regular  clergy ;  and,  as  they  imagined  monasteries  were  long  independent  of  one 
that  they  should  thus  gain  nearer  access  another.  The  Cistercians  obeyed  a  high 
to  heaven,  the  connexion  appeared  to  council,  made  np  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
them  desirable,  though  it  was  attended  as  the  superior,  the  abbots  of  Clairvaux, 
with  the  heaviest  sacrifices.  8t  Francis  La  Fert6,  Pontigny  and  Morimand,  a^d 
of  Assist  firat  gave  this  relation  of  depen-  twenty  other  counseUors.  The  abbot  and 
dence  a  distinct  form,  fle  united  the  priors  of  all  the  Cistercian  monsstMiea 
laymen,  who  wished  to  associate  with  the  were  responsible  lo  the  general  chapten, 
brethren  of  his  order,  without  becoming  hdd  at  first  every  year,  and  afterwards 
dei^gjmien,  into  a  particular  society,  under  every  third  year.  Inferior  orders,  as  the 
the  name  of  the  fhxrd  wdar  of  MmorUea.  Carthuaans,  Grand-montanisls,  &c.,.with 
After  this  model  were  formed  (besides  all  similar  constitutions,  had  to  contend  with 
the  mendicant  orders)  the  Cistercians,  the  Inshops  also,  whose  ancient  claims  to  the 
Trinitarians,  and  the  Monks  of  Grace  of  jurisdiction  of  all  the  monasteries  in  their 
the  third  <Nder,  of  whom  only  a  few  diocese  they  could  not  so  easily  throw  off 
went  into  retirement,  and  bound  them-  as  the  Benedictines  and  Cistercians,  who 
oelves  by  solemn  monastic  vows.  Most  were  fevered  by  the  papal  immunitieSL 
of  the  members,  indeed,  were  laymen.  But  the  mendieant  orders,  at  their  very 
who  retained  their  civil  and  domestic  commencement,  placed  themselves  in  a 
relations,  and  engaged  only  to  lead  a  re-  much  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
lupous  life,  witliout  quitting  the  world,  popes.  Dependent  solely  and  immediate- 
disengagement  required  them  every  day  ly  on  Rome,  by  virtue  of  the  privileM 
to  rep^t  some  Ave  Mariag  and  the  FaUr^  which  they  received,  they  preserved  uie 
iMMfer,  and  to  fast  at  certain  specified  times,  strictness  of  their  organization  with  a  sue- 
The  members  of  every  third  order  are  cess  which,  in  the  government  of  huge  as- 
called  fefiuzruvu,  or  fer<uir»,  and  are  dia-  sociatioi)^  of  inen,  could  be  maintained 
tinguished  by  their  rich  presents  to  the  only  by  the  unity  of  the  ruling  power, 
monasteries  and  mendicants  of  their  or-  and  the  blind  obedience  of  the  subjects, 
der,  and  their  zeal,  in  every  way,  to  pro-  Most  of  the  other  orders  soon  adopted  the 
mote  its  interests.  They  are  at  liberty  to  same  constitution.  Accordingly,  at  the 
wear  the  ftill  dress  of  their  order,  but  gen-  head  of  every  religious  order  stands  a 
enJly  content  themselves  with  wearing  ffeneral,  or  governor,  who  is  chosen  every 
the  scapblaiy,  or  girdle,  like  an  amulet,  mree  years  fit)m  the  officers  of  the  insd- 
uftder  their  ordinaiy  garb.  This  badge  tutioii,  resides  at  Rome,  and  is  responsible 
of  connexion  with  a  religious  order,  to  only  to  the  pope.  In  some  orders,  how- 
which  Bupersdtion  attributes  a  mysterious  ever,  he  has  in  his  attendance  a  monitor, 
and  heavenly  energy,  is  purchased  at  great  who  watches  his  proceedings  in  behalf  of 
expense ;  and  with  its  possession  is  com-  the  order,  and  may  remind  him  of  his  du- 
tnonly  connected  the  assurance  of  great  ty,  when  his  proceedings  are  unc(»i8titu- 
indulgence.  Besides  these  sources  of  in-  tional:  The  counseUors  of  tha  general 
come,  the  association  of  third  orders  af-  government  are  the  provincials— officers 
ft>rd8  to  the  first  so  many  means  of  in-  to  whom  is  committed  the  supervinon  and 
creasing  its  power  and  influence,  that  the  government  of  monasteries  in  the  separate 
care  with  wnich  Uiey  are  kept  up,  extend-  provinces!  They  form,  under  the  presi- 
ed  and  fevored,  can  easily  be  accounted  fer.  dency  of  the  general,  the  chapter  of  the 
The  bitterest  dissensions  at  length  arose  whole  order,  and  preside,  as  general  vie- 
between  the  diflerent  religious  orders,  m  ars,  over  the  provincial  chapters,  in  which 
conseouence  of  this  association  of  the  laity  the  superiors  of  the  separate  monasteries 
with  tne  clergy,  and  could  be  setded  oidy  of  a  province  take  part,  as  members  enti- 
by  fermal  compacts,  marking  out  the  lim-  tied  to  vote  {wffraganxpi^.  These  officers 
its  of  their  possessions  and  their  influence,  have  various  names  in  the  diflferent  orders, 
and  by  mutual  agreements  respecting  the  viz.  ai^HiiB^  priors^  ttipertm,  mtitufert, 
doseneiB  firom  one  order  to  another.    To  guardUmSf  provoits  or  rectors ;  and,  in  the 
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aeofle  of  the  caoMi  law,  diey  are  prdatei,  quently  become  eaidinalBy  and  haVe  eteo 
They  transact  each  of  them  the  amuis  of  been  devated  to  the  papal  diguty.  The 
hia  own  monastery  in  a  chapter  or  assem-  most  important  of  all  the  religious  orden 
bly,  with  the  religious  in  it  belonging  to  have  been  the  Jesuits,  and  their  M  was 
the  choir.  Hence  the  choristers  are  de-  the  faarUnger  of  die  overthrow  or  litnita- 
nominated  eonvenhudi  and  fathers  {patrea),  tion  of  the  rest.  In  1781,  Josephll  prp- 
to  disrinyiiwh  them  from  the  mferior  hibited  all  dependence  of  die  orden  in 
monks,  who  are  called  brothen  (fratrea),  his  empire  on  foreign  supeiiorB,viz.tbe 
because  they  have  not  been  consecrated  general  and  Rome ;  aboUshed  all  ioirnu- 
to  the  office  of  priests,  or  are  only  lay  nities,  and  placed  the  relicious  of  everjr 
brethren,  who  perform  the  domesdc  duties  descripdon  under  episcopiu  superintend- 
of  the  monastery.  Moreover,  in  the  men-  ence;  he  removed  the  foreigners  amoog 
dicant  orders,  none  but  the  latter  are  sent  them ;  prohibited  the  admission  of  novices 
out  to  receive  oontribudons.  The  &thecs  for  an  mdefinite  period ;  and,  soon  after, 
alone,  on  the  other  hand,  are  authorized  decreed  the  entire  abolition  of  those 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  priesdy  office  orders  which  led  a  life  of  solitaiy  tnedita- 
in  the  monasteiy,  and  la  panshes  under  don.  Thus  were  extinguished  die  Tiini^ 
their  patronage.  The  chapters  of  the  in-  tarians,  Servites,  CarthusianB  and  Paula- 
dividual  monasteries  of  a  province  are  un-  nites,  and  nearly  all  the  female  orders  in 
der  the  provincial,  as  their  officer  in  the  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  Sooaaf- 
first  instance.  The  highest  tribunal  for  all  ter,  all  the  remainizig  orders,  except  the 
the  members  of  an  order  is  its  general j  Benedictines  oftheMolk  congregation,  the 
who  is  also  the  president  of  the  second  Piarists,  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  ^d  the  Bretb- 
and  third  orders.  The  convents  of  the  ren  and  Sisters  of  Mercy,  were  limited  to 
nuns  are  under  a  similar  government,  on-  a  certain  number  of  members  to  every 
ly  they  cannot  be  without  a  provost,  who,  monastery,  and  forbidden  to  admit  novices 
with  bis  chaplains,  performs  religious  ser-  for  the  fbture.  Thus  they  were  condemn- 
vices  among  them.  If  they  belong  to  no  ed  to  gradual  decay,  so  that  the  number 
second  order,  they  are,like  the  Hospitallers,  of  monasteries  in  Austria,  which  had  di- 
and  all  unprivileaed  monasteries,  under  the  minished,  in  ten  years,  fiom  882  to  46^  was 
jurisdictipn  and  superintendence  of  the  doomed  to  go  on  dinunishing  continually 
bishop,  or  the  prelate  of  the  diocese  where  from  year  to  year.  The  present  emperor, 
they  reside,  who  is  clothed  with  episcopal  however,  laa  permitted  die  orders  which 
authority.  Unprivileged  orders  and  mon-  devote  themselves  in  any  way  to  the  cofn- 
asteries  have  always  served  less  the  de-  mon  good  to  admit  novices.  The  Fran- 
signs  of  the  j^pos,  and  fulfilled  their  origi-  ciscans  flourish,  most  of  all,  in  Hungaiyi 
nal  deetinanon  more  &itbfully  (unless  where  the  schools,  in  many  places,  are 
they  have  swerved  fiom  their  rules),  than  wholly  under  their  care.  .  In  Bohemia,  al- 
tbe  privileged  and  strictiv  exclusive  orders,  so,  the  Capuchins,  Augusdnes,  Preemon- 
The  latter  have  violated  more  deeply  the  stratenses,  and  Knights  of  the  Cross,  main- 
reli^ous  object  of  their  institution,  in  pro-  tain  their  monasteries  by  constant  addi- 
I>orUon  as  their  aubmission  to  their  supe-  tiona  In  1790,  the  national  assembly  of 
riors  has  been  more  strict,  and  in  propor-  France  abolished  all  religious  orders,  and 
don  as  their  principal  aim  has  been  to  ex-  assigned  scanty  pensions  to  the  existing 
ercFse  a  dommion  over  the  minds  of  men,  18,000  monks  and  30,000  nirns;  but  the 
to  acquire  political  influence,  and  to  pro-  pensions  were  soon  discontinued.  In  Ger- 
mote,  with  all  their  power,  the  claims  of  many,  where  die  doom  of  secularization, 
the  popes.  The  mendicant  orders  have  in  1803,  fell  on  neariy  all  the  religious 
been  the  most  faithful,  successfiil  and  use-  establishments  and  monasteries,  the  ordeis 
ful  tools  of  the  Roman  chair  in  executing  declined  of  themselves.  In  the  time  of 
its  bold  designs,  and  have  therefore  been  Napoleon,  this  useflil  arrangement  was 
justly  called  die  ^tofic^ftig' amy  ^^/>o/7e.  extended  to  Italy  and  Polaiul.  In  1810, 
They  are  by  no  means  left  without  en-  the  king  of  Prusna  declared  the  mona^- 
couragement ;  and  monks  who  have  dis-  ries  in  his  states  abolished,  in  order  to  in- 
tinguisbed  themselves  by  zeal  or  talent,  in  crease  the  provision  for  schools ;  and  no 
the  service  of  his  holiness,  may  expect  the  monasteries  were  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
richest  benefices  from  his  favor.  To  except  in  Russia  (which  tolerates  the 
bishoprics,  which  are  not  dependent  on  usages  of  all  religionsl  in  Austria,  Sardin- 
noble  chapters,  they  have  much  readier  ia,  Sicilpr,  Ireland,  Spain  and  Portugal) 
access  than  the  common  secular  clergy ;  when  Pius  VII,  in  1814,  decreed  the  res- 
and  it  is  well  known  that  generals  and  toration  of  all  religious  orders.  In  truth, 
counsellors  of  reliifious  orders  have  fre-  this  proclamation  affected  only  the  States 
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of  the  Cluireb,  where  the  pope  uses  the  city  of  fiurgoe.  It  is  not  appamrt,  that 
religious  orders  to  superiuteud  public  in-  auy  foreign  code  of  laws  was  used  on  its 
Btruction  and  charities  to  the  poor,  for  formation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  fea- 
which,  with  his  shattered  finances,  he  is  tures  are  so  truly  Spanish,  so  grave,  cir- 
himself  unable  to  provide.  The  courts  cumstantial  and  cautious*  that  we  may  be 
of  Madrid,  Turin,  Modena,  Lucca,  and  permitted  to  conjecture,  in  the  absence  of 
Naples^  foUowed  the  example  of  the  pope,  any  historical  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  its 
and  have  be^un  to  reinstate  in  their  an-  enactments  are  mosdy  founded  on  the  ex- 
cient  possessions  the  religious  who  bad  perience  and  commercial  knowledge  of 
been  oisplaced  by  institutions  of  common  that  distinguished  body  of  merchants, 
utility.  The  latest  concordats  of  the  pope  which  received  the  sanction  of  Ferdinand 
with  Napkfl^  France  and  Bavaria  contain-  and  Isabella,  by  a  royal  rescript  of  July 
ed  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  religious  21,  1494.  The  city  of  Bilbao  was  after- 
orders.  In  Bavaria,  where  the  monaste-  wards  allowod,  on  its  own  solicitation,  to 
ries  were  abohsbed,  some  have  been  re-  have  the  benefit  of  its  provisions,  by  a 
stored.  The  period  of  religious  ordersi  decree  of  queen  J  nana,  dated  Seville,  in 
however,  is  past,  both  in  France  and  Ger-  the  year  1511^  which  allowed  the  corpora- 
many  ;  for  in  these  countries  the  advanc-  tion  of  that  town  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
ing  qurit  of  the  age  renders  all  monastic  in  commercial  affiuiB  bv  means  of  a  tribu- 
institutions  unnecessary ;  and  such  estab-  nal  established  by  itself  The  ordinances 
Eshments,  almost  every  where,  want  are  divided  into  twen^-nine  chapters,  of 
money  and  popular  firvor.  The  latest  or-  which  the  first  eidbt,  including  tbe  royal 
d.er  (established  bv  Leo  XII  in  1826)  is  charter  of  c|ueen  Juana,  treat  exclusively 
tlie  congregation  ofthe  Blessed  Virgin  Ma-  of  the  organization  of  the  corporation  and 
Tjf ;  and  its  regulations,  besides  tbe  three  the  commercial  tribunal,  its  internal  regu- 
r«gular  vows,  prescribe  a  fourth,  viz.  con-  lation  and  duties :  the  following  sixteen  re- 
tinuance  in  the  connexion. — See  Histoire  kte  to  the  qualifications  of  merchants, 
da  Ordres  7g4>iuutiques  ei  miUkdreaf  by  their  various  relations  as  partneis,  com- 
H<^yoC  ^  Paris,  1714, 6  vols,  4to. ;  nowdU  mission  merchants  and  general  dealers,  the 
SdUwn  revue  d  cwrigitt  onUe  de  812  laws  of  exchange,  bomls  and  letters  of 
figures,  1792  8  vols.,  4to.) ;  Pramai,  credit,  the  kws  of  bankruptcy,  the  duties 
Gescfuchte  der  Fomehrmaten  M&nSaor-  of  brokers,  supercargoes,  the  chartering 
den^  with  a  preface  by  Welch  (Leipsic,  of  vessels,  ship's  papers,  shipwrecks  and 
1774 — 83,  10  vols.),  by  Crome,  rector  of  salvage,  average,  insurance,  and  the  allega- 
Eimbeck.  tions  of  captains  and  mariners :  the  last  fivey 

OaniNANCE  OF  THE   MARINE.      (Soo  fiom  the  25th  to  the  29th,  relate  chic^y  to 

Commercial  Law.)  the  duties  of  pilots,  lightermen,  ship-build- 

Ordinaiices  of  Bilbao  is  a  code  of  ers  and  carpenters,  with  some  local  regula- 

commercial  laws,  which  for  more  than  tions  of  great  minuteness, 

three  centuries  was  ^nerally  adopted  by  Ordinarius.  For  the jnrqfessoream'duia' 

all  the  commercial  tribunals  of  the  mon-  rU  in  Gennan  univeraties,  see  the  article 

archy  of  Spain,  until  it  became  the  law  of  UnwerMea. 

the  land,  and  was,  as  such,  incorporated  Ordinart,  in  the  common  and  canon 
in  the  compilations  (recynlacwnes)  of  law ;  one  who  has  ordinary  or  immediate 
laws.  Th^  long  career  of  authority  was  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  In 
terminated,  however,  May  ()0, 18S9,  by  the  England,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  com- 
promnleationofanewandfarmoreexten-  monly  the  ordinary.  The  ordinary  of 
sive  code  of  commercial  laws,  which  has  assizes  and  sessions  was  formeriy  a  dep- 
been  put  in  operation  in  all  the  territories  uty  of  the  bishop,  appointed  to  give  male- 
acknowledffing  the  government  of  die  fiictors  the  neck-verse  (Lethe  verse  which 
court  of  Madrid.  The  ancient  code  is  was  read  bv  a  party  to  entitle  him  to  the 
therefore  confined  to  the  Spanish  Ameri-  benefit  of  clergy).  The  ordinary  of  New- 
can  republics,  which  have  been,  as  yet,  gate  is  one  who  attends  on  condemned 
contented  with  the  general  laws  of  the  culprits,  to  prepare  them  for  death.  The 
mother  country  up  to  the  time  of  their  establishment  of  persons  empk>yed  by 
separation :  in  so  rar  as  they  have  not  been  goveniment  to  take  charse  of  ships  of  war 
modified  by  their  independent  legisla-  laid  up  in  haibors,  is  caUed  the  ordinaru ; 
tures.  It  may  be  expected,  however,  hence  a  ship  laid  up  under  the  care  ofthe 
that  the  new  Spanish  code  will  be  receiv-  master  attendant,  is  said  to  be  tn  ordmarjfj 
ed  before  Ions  by  the  new  republics.  The  A  physician  or  diaplain  statedly  attending 
ordinances  of  Bilbao  were  originally  com-  in  actual  service,  is  called  a  physician  or 
piled  by  the  corporation  of  merchants  ofthe  chaplain  m  ordinary*  (For  the  fr^enorm 
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onibimi  in  the  Ctemian  uiibwHtiH,  see  lequSro  cefibacy,  authorize  the  wearing  of 
IMdertiiiet.)  the  sacred  Testmenta  and  the  tonflure,  and 
Obdinatb.  (See  PanMa,)  alanip  the  indiyidual  with^  an  indelifaie 
Oediitatioii  ;  the  conaecratkm  of  a  character  (dbiracferuufcli&iZw^  Theloweat 
Chxiadan  minister  er  priest  for  his  office,  of  these  is  the  subdeaoonflhip,  the  doties 
bis  admisBion  into  the  number  of  the  der-  of  which  are  the  care  of  the  sacred  TesselSi 
gy.  With  mmay  Protestant  sects  ordina-  the  decoration  of  the  altar,  5cc^  and  the 
tion  is  merely  a  solemn  act,  by  which  the  chanting  of  the  epude  to  the  aocietf^ 
person  to  be  ordained  is  publicly  declared  The  deacons  are  one  decree  hi^er,  who 
by  the  ordainen  fit  for  preaching, /and  to  serve  during  maas  (distnbute  the  waieni)i 
be  henceforward  one  of  the  clergy  or  administer  baptism,  preach,  chant  the  gos- 
ministry  of  their  sect ;  the  ordainers  ac-  pel  to  the  people,  and  are  diatincui&ed 
companying  the  act  by  prayers  and  by  ex-  nx>m  the  subdeacons  by  wearing  the  jtoto 
pounding  to  the  candidate  for  ordination  and  dabnoHea,  (q.  r.)  Still  higher  are  the 
the  sacred  duties  which  he  undertaken  priests  or  presbyters,  who  administer  all 
The  English  church  eonaiden  ordination  the  sacraments,  except  confirmation  and 
as  a  real  consecration,  the  power  of  com-  ordination,  and  wear  mass  TC^mentB  when 
municating  which  has  descended  finom  celebrating  mass.  Hiese  three  degrees 
Christ  through  the  aposdes  and  bishops ;  are  also  usuallvconforred  by  the  bishop 
apd  the  American  Episcopal  church  on  one  day.  :The  highest  desree  is  the 
therefore  sent  to  England,  after  the  revo-  episcopal  ordination,  which  auuiorizea  the 
lution,  lo  obtain  the  consecration  of  biab-  bishop  to  administer  the  sacraments  of 
ops,  tiiroogh  whom  the  power  of  ordioa-  confirmation  and  ordination.  (See  Bitk- 
tion  is  descended  to  the  Episcopal  clergy  xtps.)  Bishops  are  consecrated  b^  arch- 
of  the  U.  States.  (See  Ei^ltmd,  CkurA  bishops,  and  the  latter  do  not  receive  any. 
q/*;  close  of  the  article.)  For  ordination  new  consecration,  but  are  installed  arch- 
in  the  EngUsh  church,  subscription  to  the  bishops  by  receiving  the  paOium  frotn  die 
thirty-nine  articles,  acknowledgment  of  pope.  The  Catiiolic  dogma  of  ordination 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  Is  founded  on  John  xx,  21  and  22,  where 
the  king,  and  the  declaration  that  the  Book  Christ  says  to  the  aposties^  <*As  my 
of  Common  Prayer  contains  nothing  con-  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you. 
trary  to  Scripture^are  requisite.  The  cer-  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed 
emony  .  of  ordination  is  performed  by  on  them,  and  said  unto  them.  Receive  ye 
the  bishop  by  the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  Holy  Ghost"  The  spiritual  power 
the  person  to  be  ordained.  In  the  English  of  ordination  it  conudera  as  descended 
church,  and  in  most  Protestant  cx>untries^  fit>m,the  aposties  through  the  bishopo. 
where  the  church  is  connected  with  the  Obdnance.  (See  Cannonj  ^AtUBery^ 
state,  ordination  is  a  requisite  to  preaching ;  Ovnnery^  Howitzen,  MortargJ) 
but  in  some  sects  ordination  is  not  necea-  Oreads.  (See  JV^mpAf.) 
sary  for  that  purpose,  although  it  is  con-  OaaeoN;  the  name  by  which  that  nor- 
sidered  proper  previous  to  the  administra-  tion  of  the  territoiy  of  the  U.  States  which 
tion  of  the  sacraments  by  the  preacher,  lies  west  of  the  BLocky  mountains,  is  com- 
The  Catholic  church,  both  Roman  and  monly  known.  It  forms  a  distinct  geo- 
Grreek,  has  distinguished,  ever  since  the  graphical  region,  but  has  no  independent 
third  century,  eight  ordera  (orditus),  each  official  existence.  Its  western  and  eascera 
of  which  is  conforred  with  peculiar  solem-  limits  are  clearly  defined  by  the  Rodcy 
nities.  The  lower  or  petqr  ordera  of  the  mountams  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  its 
ancient  church  were  the  ostUtrUj  or  door-  southern  bv  the  boundary  line  between 
keepera;  the  sacristan  (sexton),  who  tolled  Spain  and  the  U.  States,  being  on  the  par- 
the  bell,  opened  the  church,  &c.;  the  allel  of  49^  fit>m  the  mountains  to  the 
UdoreSf  or  readers,  who  read  passages  of  ocean.  The  northern  boundary  is  unset- 
the  Bible  to  the  people ;  the  txortiaU^  tied,  but  is  often  laid  down  on  the  maps 
whose  office  It  was  to  drive  out  evil  spir-  as  formed  by  the  parallel  of  54^  north,  be- 
lts, and  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  bap-  cause,  by  the  convmition  of  1824,  between 
tism,  by  reading  the  formula  of  exorcism  ;  Russia  and  the  U.  States,  it  was  agreed 
and  the  acoh/Ovu  (q.  \,\  These  four  mi-  that  the  subjects  of  the  former  should  form 
nor  ordera  are  generally  conferred  on  the  no  settlements  to  the  south  of  that  paralieL 
same  day  by  the  bishop.  The^  are  not  This  region  is  claimed  by  the  U.  States  on 
consecrations,  do  not  conferaspuitual  dig-  the  ground  of  priority  of  discovery,  ex- 
nity,  nor  require  celibacy;  but  it  is  neces-  amination  and  occupation.  It  vras  dis- 
aary  to  have  passed  tiirough  them  in  order  covered  by  an  American,  Gray,  who  en- 
to  obtain  the  others.    The  higher  orden  tered  the  mouth  of  the  Coloinbia  (q.  v.)  in 
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1790;  enmined  by  Lewis  and  Cluke,  tb«  utfes  to  which  tbqr  an  ffifavequentiy 

bj  order  of  the  government,  in  1805 ;  and^  applied.    (See  Miner;  alao  Avn,  voL  vii,  p. 

in  1811,  a  settlement   was   formed  by  70,  where  the  treatment  of  iron  ores  ia  par-' 

American  citizens  at  the  mouth  of  the  ticulariy  described.) 

Columbia,   called    Morioj  which   was  Orssteb,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  of 

taken  by  the  Enslish  in  18ia    The  Brit-  Clytemnestra,  the  hero  of  several  Greek 

iah  government  denies  the  justice  of  this  tragedies,  in  which  he  is  represented  as 

claim  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States,  north  of  the  deliverer  of  his  sister  and  the  avenger 

4^ ;  and,  by  a  convention  made  in  1818  of  his  &ther,  by  becomin|f  the  murderer 

(renewed  in  1837)  between  the  parties,  it  of  his  mother.    Of  the  pieces  of  which 

was  agreed  that  all  the  tenitory  west  of  his  histoiy  was  the  subject,  there  remain 

the  Rocky  mountains  should  be  open  for  the  Co^JpAon  and  the  JEumemde$  of  i£s- 

tbe  space  of  ten  years  to   both.    The  chylus,  the  EUctra  of  Soohocks,  and  the 

breadth  of  this  region,  from  east  to  west,  is  Ortde$  and  J^higema  in  j[\nai$  of  Eurip- 

fiom  ten  to  fifteen  de^piees  of  longitude  ides.    Orestes,  saved  Iw  his  tutor,  with  the 

(400  to  650  miles) ;  the  mterior  is  moun-  assistance  of  Electra,  nom  the  &te  of  his 

tainous,  but  the  soil  in  general  is  fertile,  and  fiither,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of 

the  climata  acreeable,  beinff  much  milder  his  uncle  Strophius,  pnnce  of  Phocie^  and 

than  that  of  the  same  parafiels  east  of  the  formed  with  ins  son  Py  lades  that  intimate 

mountains.     The  principal  river  is  the  firiendship  which  has  become  proverbial. 

Columbia.  Galled  upon  by  the  Delphian  god  to  avenge 

Oaseoir  River.    f^SeeCdumbidRwer,)  his  fiither,  he  hastens  back  to  Mycen». 

OaxLLAjTA,  Francis ;  a  Spanish  officer,  To  conceal  himself  he  has  recourse  to  ar- 

vdio  is  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  tifice.    His  tutor  and  Fylades  appear  with 

creatriverofthe  Amazons  (q.  v.),  in  South  an  urn,  which  they  pretend  contains  the 

America.    This  river  is  sometimes  called  ashes  of  Orestes.    Glytemnestra  hears  the 

after  his  name.  news  of  her  son's  death  with  a  joy  which 

Oass.  Metals^  when  round  in  a  state  die  can  hardly  conceal ;  but  she  soon  falls 
of  combination  with  other  substances,  under  his  da^^per.  iEgisthus  undergoes  a 
have  the  name  of  orcf.  They  are  in  gen-  similar  &tB.  But,  according  lo  the  no- 
eral  deposited  in  veins  of  various  thick-  tions  of  the  Greeks,  the  miuderer  of  his 
ness,  and  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  mother  became  a  prey  to  the  Eumenidea» 
The  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  to  pene-  These  terrible  goddesses  unrelentingly 
tiate  from  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  lo  the  pursue  the  unhappy  prince,  and  at  hh 
vein,  and  then  to  follow  it  in  whatever  di-  drive  him  to  madness.  He  flies  to  Del- 
rection  it  may  lie.  The  hollow  places  thus  phi,  still  pursued  by  the  avenging  deities ; 
formed  are  called  mtnes,  and  the  men  em-  but  an  oracle  of  the  god  informs  him  that 
ployed  in  them  are  denominated  siifiert.  his  torments  will  cease  when  he  shall  have 
When  the  veins  are  at  a  great  depth,  or  cairied  back  the  statue  of  Diana  from  Tau- 
eztend  to  anv  consideram  distance  be-  ristoArgos.  Upon  this  information  Oras- 
neath  the  surrace  of  the  earth,  it  is  neces-  tes  sails  with  Pylades  to  Tauria.  His  sis- 
sary,  at  intervals^  to  make  opening  or  terlphigenia(q.  v.),  an  unknown  stranger, 
AuUf  to  the  sui^boe,  for  the  admission  was  here  living  as  a  priestess  of  Diana, 
and  cireuktion  of  air:  and  also  to  drew  An  old  law  commandea  that  every  stran- 
off  the  water,  which  collects  at  the  bottom,  aer  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  goddem^ 
by  means  of  drains,  pumps^  or  steam-  Iphisenia  was  about  to  offer  up  her  broth- 
engines,,  as  the  situation  or  cireumstances  er  $  but  a  recognition  takes  place,  they 
require.  After  the  metallic  ores  are  drewn  seize  the  image  of  Diana,  and,  together 
fifom  the  mine,  they,  in  general,  go  throu|^  with  Pylades,  come  to  Argos.  The  infor- 
several  processes  fofiwe  they  are  in  a  state  nal  deities  were  now  appeased.  Married 
fit  for  use.  Some  o[  these  are  first  vrashed  to  Hermione,  daughter  of  Menelaus,  Ores- 
in  running  water,  to  dean  them  ftom  loose,  tes  ruled  over  his  paternal  kingdom  of 
earthy  paitiele&  They  are  tlien  piled  to-  M^cense,  and  over  Argos,  upon  the  death 
aether  with  combustible  substances,  and  of  its  kiin^,  who  left  no  heissi  An  oracle 
burnt,  or  roasted,  fotr  the  purpose  of  ridding  induced  him  to  travel  mto  Arcadia,  where 
them  of  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  with  which  he  lived  in  the  city  of  Orestia,  and  died 
they  may  happen  to  be  combined,  and  at  a  very  advanced  age,  finom  the  bite  of  a 
which  rises  fifom  them  in  a  state  of  fiune  or  snake.  His  bones  were  afterwards  car- 
smeke.    Thus  having  been  freed  fiiom  ried  to  Spaita. 

fanpuritiea,  they  undergo  the  operation  of  OaFoan,  Eael  of.    (See  the  two  aiti- 

sielting,  in  furnaces  constructea  accorifiog  cles  WalpoU,) 

to  the  natore  of  the  respective  metals,  or  OaeAi*,  or  AaoAi*.    (See  Jhgtd,) 
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ORGAN* 


Oroaic.  ThiB  word,  as  appUed  to  nat- 
ural bodies,  sigiiifieB  a  part,  or,  if  we  may 
so  say,  a  group  of  parts  of  an  organized 
body,  that  is,  such  a  body  as  is  endowed 
with  an  inherent  life,  and  power  of  activi- 
ty, and  reproduction.  The  precise  idea 
of  organ  depends  upon  the  idea  of  life,  the 
limits  of  which  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
fined. The  point  at  which  life  ceases  is 
not  agreed  upon.  All  allow  that  plants  live. 
Some  philosophera  even  attribute  life  to 
crystals,  since  thev  follow  inherent  laws; 
but,f;eneraUy  speaking,  the  expression  ^  or- 
gamc  world"  comprises  only  the  vegetable 
and  animal  worid.  Man  stands  on  the 
highest  step  of  organic  life  among  all 
the  beings  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed ;  he  moves  with  liberty  and  conscious 
nesB ;  hn  organization  is  the  most  com- 
plicate, delicate  and  perfecL  The  various 
gradations  of  organized  being,  fix>m  man, 
ttiroujgh  animals,  plants  and  down  to  ciys- 
tato,  furnish  a  most  curious  and  interesting 
subject  of  study.  The  word  nrf^fmy  as  ap- 
plied to  a  group  of  parts,  denotes  that  they 
nave  a  particular  onice,  and,  in  some  con- 
siderable degree,  an  independent  action,  as 
when  we  speak  of  organs  of  taste,  hear- 
ing, digesdon,  &c 

Oroan  (fifom  the  Greek  ^pyaiw) ;  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  which  contains,  within  a 
case,  a  number  of  pipes,  harmonically  ar- 
ran^od,  into  which  wind  is  driven  by  bel- 
lows (hence  also  the  name  %Bmififrgain^ 
6fYwo9  irvcv^aWic*v),  and  which  yield  tones 
when  the  player  touches  the  keys  connect- 
ed with  them.  The  chief  parts  of  an  oigan 
are  the  pipes^  which  are  of  metal  (tin  and 
lead)  or  wood,  whose  length  and  diameter 
determine  ^e  depth  or  height  of  the  tone 
(they  are  somedmes  four,  eight,  oxteen 
feet  long) ;  the  regjstera  or  stops,  bv  which 
the  entrance  of  wind  into  a  pipe  is  ref;u- 
lated ;  the  manual  or  key-board,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  several  rows  of  keys;  the 
pdal,  the  bellows,  the  wind-trunk,  wind- 
chest,  soOnd-boards,  &c  The  greatest 
compass  of  the  manual  is 


W^ 


Most  organs,  however,  only  extend  in  the 

manual  to  Z.     The    advantage    which 

C 
the  orsan,  like  eveij  other  Instrument  vritfa 
a  key-board,  has,  viz.  that  melody  and  har- 
mony can  be  produced  at  the  same  time, 
united  with  the  onandty  and  variety  of  its 
voices,  makes  it  me  most  complete  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  gives  it  a  fulness 
and  magnificence  of  harmony,  which  is 
sufiiclent  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
those  fine  gradations  of  strength  and  deli- 
cacy of  tone  which  die  viounist,  for  in- 
stance, can  produce,  and  which  the 
Frenchman  Grenie  tried,  in  1811,  to  give 
to  the  organ,  by  his  Orgue  exprmawc 
Besides,  the  organ  has  the  advantage,  that 
each  tone  may  be  continued  in  equal 
strength  for  any  lenffth  of  time,  so  that  it 
is  peculiarly  proper  for  the  grave,  solemn, 
Ugato  style,  as  m  church  music,  and  for 
the  most  complicated  harmonies  ;  but  for 
this  very  re«»n  it  requira  a  player  who 
is  familiar  with  the  character  and  com- 
pass of  harmony,  and  possesses  the  skill 
to  arranse  with  rapidity  his  musical  ideas, 
and  to  choose  the  oest  means  for  their  ex- 
ecution. A  good  player  on  the  piano, 
therefore,  is  not  necessarily  equally  skilful 
on  the  organ,  and  the  very  mode  of  finger- 
ing difiera  much,  on  account  of  the  vudy 
different  character  of  the  instnimenta 
An  organ,  when  complete,  is  of  three-fold 
construction,  and  furnished  with  three  sets 
of  keys ;  one  for  what  is  caUed  the  great 
organy  and  which  is  the  middle  set ;  a  sec- 
ond (or  lower  set)  for  the  diair  organ ;  and 
a  third  (or  upper  set)  for  the  tweU,  In  the 
greai  <3frgoiih  the  principal  stops  are  the  two 
i&apasons,  the  prvydpaly  the  Uot^^fh,  the 
meentiif  .the  Mf^ictdttera,  the  mulure,  or 
JumUurej  the  tnuiipetf  the  darion,  and  the 
eomeL  The  dbotr  organ  usually  contains 
the  siopt  diapoBonj  tte  duiekmoj  the  ftrUir 
e^lfolj  ttkeJkUej the  tw^fthj^e  ftoisoon,  and 
the  vox  kumana.  The  fiMsU  comprises  the 
two  (&9Mtfotu,  the  prmc^Hdf  the  hau&oy, 
tnoHpd  and  comet.  Besides  the  compMe 
otrgaoy  there  are  other  oi|;ans  of  less  size 
and  more  limited  power,  adapted  to 
church,  chapel  and  chamber  use.  Some 
persons^  narticulariy  Jews^  suppose,  but 
without  foundation,  that  the  organ  was 
used  even  in  the  temple  of  &lomon. 
Some  derive  its  origin  nom  the  bagpipe ; 
others,  with  more  probabilinr,  fix>m  an  in- 
strument of' the  Greeks,  thouj^  a  veiy 
imperfect  one, — the  toaUr-organ^ — as  it  is 
known  that  the  first  orrans  used  in  Itohr 
came  thither  fivm  the  Greek  empire^    It 
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is  said  that  pope  Vitellianus  (died  69^1)  on  which  three  playere  may  perform  at 
caused  organs  to  be  set  up  in  some  Ro-  the  same  time.    The  orsan  in  the  church 
inau  churches  in  the  seventh  century*  of  Mary  Magdalen,  at  Breslau,  has  3340 
(See  CtaUa,)    Organs  were  at  first  porta-  pipes.    The  largest  metallic  pipe  weighs 
ble.    The  oi^ns  now  in  use  are  consid-  31  cwts^  is  12^  ells  long,  and  14  inches  in 
ered  an  invention  of  tlie  €rermans ;  but  diameter.     Vogler   has   attracted    much 
respecting  the  time  of  this  invention  opin-  notice  by  his  system  for  simplifying  the 
ions  differ.    It  is  stud  by  some,  that,  as  construction    of  organs.     An  organ  of 
early  as  1298,  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg  nasteboard,  at  Saintes,   built    by  fiither 
lost  an  organ  by  fire,  which  seems  not  to  Julian,  produces  agreeable  tones.  In  Paris, 
have  been  a  **  water-orffan."  Others  assert,  some  time  ago,  an  organ  was  built  of  play- 
that  the  first  organ  of  me  kind  now  in  use  ing  cards.    We  have  seen  an  instrument 
was  built  in  the  year  1312,  by  a  German  with  a  key-board  like  that  of  an  organ,  the 
at  Venice.    It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  tones  of  which,  however,  were  produced 
oi^ns  was  not  common  before  the  four-  by  the  friction  of  wood ;  and  the  news- 
teenth  century.    At  the  beginning,  the  in-  papers  lately  announced  the  invention  of 
fltrument  was  very  imperfect ;  it  was  use-  an  instrument  which  produces  agreeable 
ibl  only  in  fijfing  the  pitch  of  the  voice  sounds  by  the  striking  together  of  flints, 
parts,  which  was  effected  by  touching,  or  made  by  M.  Backstein  of  Caasel,  who 
rather  pressing  down,  a  key  two  inches  calls  this  instrument  saxamdodieon, — ^The 
wide^  uid  pretty  thick,  when  a  hymn  was  hand  or  barrel  organs  consist  of  a  movable, 
sung.  .  The  first  orpins  seldom  had  more  turning  cylinder,  called  a  barrel,  on  which, 
than  two  keys,  which  were  so  laree  and  by  means  of  wires,  pins  and  staples,  are 
difficult  to  be  moved,  that  probably  this  set  the  tunes  it  is  mtended  to  perform. 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  expression  These  pins  and  staples,  by  the  revolution 
**  to  thump  the  organ."    They  wero  porta-  of  the  barrel,  act  upon  the  kevs  within, 
Ue,  and  had,  peihaps,  no  register.    The  and  give  admission  to  the  wind  fh>m  the 
keys  in  time  became  smaller,  and  between  bellows  to  the  pipes.    The  hand-organ  is 
the  diatonic  tones  the  semitones  were  in-  generally  portable,  and  so  contrived  that 
serted.    The  left  hand,  also,  was  occupied  tiie  same  action  of  the  hand  which  turns 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  key-board.    In  tlie  barrel,  gives  motion  to  the  bellows. 
1444,  H.  DroBsdorf  of  Mayence  built  a  (For  toaUr-orscm,  see  Hjfdraulieon,^ 
great  onnm,  with  a  pedal.    According  to  Organic  Laws  is  the  name  given  in 
otheis,  Bernhard,  a  German,  organist  to  France,  and  also  in  Germany,  to  such  laws 
the  doge  of  Venice,  built  the  first  organ  as  directly  afTect  the  fundamental  political 
with  a  pedal,  between  the  years  1470  and  organization  of  a  country.    Thus  the  law 
1480.    The  largest  oi^^an  known  till  the  which  changed  the  provisons  in  the  con- 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  that  in  stitution  of  the  U.  States  respecting  the 
the  church  of  St  Blasius,  at  Brunswick^  election  of  the  president  and  vice-president 
built  by  H.  Kranz,  in  1499.    Improve-  ^e  lUecHon),  would  be  called  by  the 
nients  of  the  organ  succeeded  quickly  in  French  an  organic  Imo;  and  thus  the  «e- 
the  sixteenth  century ;  the  division  of  all  nahis-consuUa,  which  declared  Bonaparte 
the  pipes  into  difierent  stops  was  now  in-  consul  for  life,  and  afterwards  emperor, 
ventea,  and  the  tune  of  the  instrument  were     called    organic     senatus-canndta, 
was  adapted  to  the  tone  of  the  choir.  However,  the  French  apply  this  term  not 
The  bellows  were  perticularlv  improved,  only  to  those  laws,  which,  at  least  in  many 
as,  till  tiien,  20  to  24  pair  had  often  exist-  cases,  would  be  called  by  us  reforms  ofihs 
ed  in  one  organ,  requiring  firom  ten  to  wnsHhdwn,  but  also  to  every  law  which, 
twelve  men  to  xxesA  them.    But  the  pres-  as  the  Ennfdopi(He  Modeme  expresses  hi 
ent  degree  of  perfection  could  not  be  ob-  is  tiie  application  of  the  theory  containea 
tamed  until  Christian  F6rner  had  invented,  in  the  fundamental  law  as  charter.    The 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  wind-chesty  words  are  these  :  La  loifondcanentaU  quel 
by  which  an  equal  pressure  of  wind  can  que  soit  son  nam,  n\st  qu^une  proclamation 
be  obtained  in  all  the  bellows.  The  lai^gest  ae  principes.   Les  lois  organiques  sont  Pap* 
organ  is  that  in  St.  Peter's  church    in  jdication  de  eette  ffUarie,    he  prinehe  est 
Rome  :   it  has  a  hundred  stops.     The  ihns  la  chartcj  la  garantie  dans  la  toi  or- 
mat  organ  in  Gorlitz  (built  in  1703)  has  ganique  (The  fundamental  law,  hovrever 
57  stops  and  3270  sounding  pipes.    The  called,  is  but  a  proclamation  of  principles, 
organ  in  the  minster  of  Strasburg  has  Organic  laws  are  the  application  of  this 
9196  pipes ;  that  at  Uira,  in  Suabia,  over  theory.    The  principle  is  in  the  charter, 
9000  pipes.    In  Rothenburg,  on  the  Tau-  the  application  in  the  organic  law).   * 
ber,  ana  in  Halbenrtadt,  there  are  organs  Oeoanic  Remaih s  ;  thoae  animal  and 
VOL.  IX.              36 
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vegetable  sobstanoee  which  are  contain-  between  the  extiDct  and  living  sbells  m- 
ed  in  rocky  strata,  or  found  loose  in  the  creases  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
earth.  The  study  of  them  has  sometimes  through  the  succeesive  aeries  of  depoots 
been  denominated  orydologv.  Xenopha-  that  oyerspiead  the  suiAce  of  the  eaith. 
nesy  more  than  400  yeanThefore  Christ,  To  illustnte  the  variety  which  exkts 
was  led  to^the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  the  among  theee^fiMsils,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
universe,  by  discovering  the  remains  of  to  give  an  idea  pf  the  manner  in  Which 
different  marine  anhnab  imbedded  in  they  disagree  with  reeeai  shells^  we  will 
rocks  and  under  the  sui^use  of  the  earth,  nve  the  resuhs  of  the  examination  of 
Herodotus  ascertained  the  existence  of  British  fbssil  shells.  The  number  of  gen- 
fossil  shells  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  era  at  present  known  to  Enriish  natural- 
and  was  thereby  induced  to  believe  that  ists  is  135,  which  comprise  l965  species, 
the  sea  must  have  once  covered  those  Of  these 

parts.  In  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  men-  ^o  -  ^  i  •  i  i^^t^ 
tioned  by  this  author,  and  ^^  weix»  58  genera  are  simple  univalves,  ^ 
built  at  so  eariy  a  period  that  no  satis&c-  ^  „  .  which  comprise  jWl 
tonr  accouniB  could  be  derived  fiom  tra-  ®  "  ■^^P'f.  »»7«J^«S  ;  '  '  „ 
didon  concerning  them,  the  stones  were  ,2  1  comphcated  bivalves, .  51 
found  to  contain  the  nunams  of  marine  ^^  "  multdocuhur  univalves,  290 
animals^  and  pardculariy  of  such  as  exist  To  ascertain  the  relative  pioportioB  of  the 
no  lonser  in  a  recent  state,  and  differ  es-  different  classes  contained  in  sliata  of 
sentiady  from  all  known  animals.  These  difierent  periods,  we  make  three  piincipil 
were  supposed  by  Straho,  who  saw  the  divisions  in  die  fimnatioiis  contamingor 
fragments  <^  these  stones  lying  around  the  ganic  remains:  the  first  is  the  most  an- 
pyramids,  to  be  the  petrified  remainsof  cientseries;  the  second  or  middle  divinoa 
the  lentils  which  had  been  used  for  food  contains  the  remainder  of  the  secondaiy 
by  the  workmen.  In  the  works  of  Pliny  strata,  and  the  third  oouists  of  the  tertiary 
many  fossil  bodies  are  mentioned,  parttcu-  depositB.  The  first,  which  is  the  k>w- 
larly  the  bucardia,  resembling  an  ox"^  est  or  most  ancient  division,  may  be  sub- 
heart,  but  which  was,  doubtiess,  a  cast  divided  into  two  series  of  formation:- 

•SrS.t»:ti|«?n^S;^  '•  C-bonifen.™  orfer  of  Mr.  Con,- 
to  fall  fifom  the  moon  when  in  its  wane ;  neare,  spMin. 
hammites,  resembling  the  spawn  of  a  fish :  a:.«»u  ..»:«r*i«r^  <Z7 
honi.  of  mnmoB,  ««nWing  in  fo™  the  |  »P £  ^^  '  •  '  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  ;  i  ^ 
ram's  horn ;  lepidotes,  hke  the  scales  of  Comolicated  l^alvesL  46 
fishes ;  meionites^  bearing  a  resemblance  Multilocular  univalve  *.  *  '.  WW.  33 
to  the  seeds  of  the  ooppy ;  brontiflB,  look-  — 
inff  like  the  head  or  a  tortoise ;  spongites,  140 
which  resembled  the  sponges ;  and  phy-  a,  Prom  die  cartxmiforous  to  the  lias  in- 
cites, sea  weeds  and  rushes.  Modem  in-  elusive, 
vestications  have  brought  these  remains  qped«. 

to  li^t,  as  existing  in  the  greatest  varietv    Simple  univalves, 9 

of  forms,  in  immense  quantity,  and  with    Simple  Invalves, 33 

the  vridest   possible   distribution.     The    Complicated  bivalves 5 

k>west  and  most  level  parts  of  die  earth,    Mu]tik)cttlar  univalves 50 

when  penetrated  to  a  very  fpntx  depth,  ,                                                         -^ 

exhibit    strata    containing    innumerable 

marine  productions.     Siimlar  formations  The  second  or  middle  division,  from  the 

compose  hills,  and  even  mountains,  in  lias  upwards,  includes  the  entire  oolitio 

which  the  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to  series,  and  the  strata  up  to  the  chalk,  in- 

constitute  the  main  body  of  the  rock ;  and  elusive : — 

they  are  often  in  such  a  perfect  state  of  Bp^te 

preservation,  that  even  the  smallest  of    Simple  univalves, 106 

them  retain  their  most  delicate  procosDcsL    Simple  bivalves,        375 

Every  part  of  die  fflobe,  of  any  consid-  Complicated  bivBlve&  !  ;       .  .'  .' .  .     0 

erabto  extent,  exhibits   die  same  phe-    Multilocular  univalves, 130 

nomenon;  and,  what  is  at  length  per-  ttt 

fecd^  established  respectinff  these  pro-  ®^ 

ductiona,  they  difier  in  qiecmc,  and  often  The  thbd,  or  most  recent  divisMiD,  com- 

in  generic  resemblancee,  firom  the  aheUs  prises  all  the  beds  above  dhe  chalky  or  ths 

cf  ttie  present  day,  and  the  dififoreaoes  tertiary  formations: — 
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Bgtdm.  comparing  the   proportions   which   the 

Simple  unindTea, S59  claflM  of  ahella  under  each  diviaion  bear 

Simple  hivalTCMi) «...  141  to  each  other,  diiierencea  equally  remark- 
Complicated  btvalvea, 0  able  are  observable.    Thus  the  univalves 

Multilocalar  univalves, 8  in  the  fiist  division  are  to  the  complex 

AQo  species  as  one  to  fi>ur ;  in  the  second  as 

one  to  one  and  one  third  only ;  and,  in  the 
The  shells  of  the  most  ancient  fonnations  third,  as  thirty-two  to  one ;  so  that,  as  a 
exceed,  in  complodty  of  structure,  those  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  an- 
in  the  subseauent  strata,  and  in  our  pres-  cient  formations  are  chanicterized  by 
ent  seas.  Tney  are  more  frequently  en-  complicated  shells,  the  middle  series  by 
dowed  with. mat  complicated  structure  bivalves,  and  the  upper  by  simple  bi- 
which  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  rise  valvea  Theorganicremainsof  landani- 
and  sink  with  them  in  the  water.  Of  this  mals  imbedded  in  strata,  and  dispersed 
class  are  the  numerous  race  of  many-  through  diluvial  gravel,  do  not  exclusively 
ehambered  univalves— the  nautilites,  the  belone  to  species  at  present  unknowm; 
ammonites,  and  orthoceratites;  and  of  the  thouch  this  is  the  case  with  such  as  are 
class  of  complicated  bivalves  are  the  not  nnmd  veiy  near  the  suHace;  many 
spirifers,  and  tne  genera  pentamerua  and  of  these  are  of  species  still  inhabiting  the 
ftfoductus.  The  table  given  ahove  fur-  countries  where  they  are  thus  found; 
nishes  the  means  of  comparing  the  num-  while  of  the  rest  it  may  be  said  that  they 
bens  which  existed  in  each  class,  during  either  belong  to  species  at  present  inhab^ 
seperale  periods,  or  geological  periods.  iting  remote  countries,  or  to  species  and 

genera  now  wholly  unknown.    In  vari- 

FM  ZMvjmm.— Ancient  strata,  including  ous  parts  of  this  countiy  have  been  found 

lias.                            .  the  remains  of  the  elephant  Imd  masto- 

^^^  don;   in  Ireland  have  been  foond  the 

Siinple  umvalves,    36  remains  of  the  deer,  of  a  size  6r  exceed- 

Sunpie  bivalves, 67  jn-  jmy  ^q^  known ;   and  in  Scotland 

CompUcated  bivalves, SI  i  134  have  been  found  the  remains  of  the  elk, 

Multilocular  umvalves, .^J  as  weUas  those  of  an  animal  of  the  ox 

337  kind,  but  larger  than  even  the  urus.    In 

Franse,  Germany  and  Italy,  and,  indeed. 

Second  and  third  Dtomofu.—- Remaining  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  remains  of  kiige 

strata,   above    the  lias  up  to  diluvi-  animals  have  been  found.    According  to 

An*                                         ^^^  Pallas,  finom  the  Tanais  to  the  continental 

^^^  anf;le  nearest  to  America,  there  is  hardly 

Simple  umvalves, 365  ^  ^^g,  i^  jjjjg  immense  space,  especially 

Simple  bivalv^ 516  -^^^  pjajna,  upon  the  shores  or  in  the 

Comphcated  bivalves, ,.2  >  147  bed  of  which  have  not  been  found  the 

Multibcular  univalves, ■  147  S  bones  of  elephants,  and  of  other  animals 

1038  ^^  of  that  climate.    From  the  mountains 

by  which  Asia  is  bounded  to  the  frozen 

It  will  thns  be  perceived,  that  the  number  shores  of  the  ocean,  all  Siberia  is  filled 

of  complex  species  in  the  first  division  is  with  prodigious  bones.    The  best  fossil 

neariy  equal  to  tho^  in  the  immense  se-  ivory  is  found  in  countries  nearest  to  the 

ries  of  succeeding  strata,  134  being  pecu-  Arctic  circle,  as  weU  as  in  the  Eastern  coun- 

liar  to  the  lowest,  and  147  to  the  remain-  tries,  which  are  much  colder  than  Europe 

der.    But  the  individuals  are  infinitely  under  the  same  latitude.     The  number 

more  numerous  in  the  older  strata  than  in  of  bones  which  have  been  discovered  of 

^e  later,  and  give  a  more  decided  char-  the  rhinoceros  is  veiy  considerable,  not 

acter  to  those  fonnations  than  appears  only  in  Siberia,  but  in  Germany,  and  in 

from  a  comparison  of  ffenere  or  species;  other  parts  of  Europe.    An  entire  animal 

and  the  class  of  complicated  bivalves  is  of  this  species,  still  retaining  its  diin,  ftt 

wholly  limited  to  this  older  division.  The  and  muscles,  has  been  dug  near  the  river 

difiference  is  still  more  striking  when  we  Wilhoui,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  fimn 

compare  the  first  with  the  thira  divinon ;  under  a  hill  which  is  covered  with  ice  the 

Che  simple  univalves  in  the  former  being  greatest  pert  of  the  year ;  and,  more  re- 

to  those  in  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  cently,  an  elephant  has  been  found  im- 

one  to  seven ;  but  the  complicated  species  bedded  in  ice  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena, 

in  the  same  divisions  are  in  the  reverse  in  the  same  country.    This  last  was  cov- 

ntio  neariy  of  seventeen  to  one.     On  ered  by  hair  of  two  kinds;  one  short,  fine^ 
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and  crisped,  resembling  wool,  and  the  muzzle  greatly  extended,  and  armed  with 
other  long,  like  bnstlea.  The  flesh  was  sharp  teeth,  supported  on  high  legs,  the 
still  in  such  high  preservation  that  it  was  anterior  extremity  having  one  excessively 
eaten  b^  dogs.  At  present,  there  are  but  long  claw,  which  is  imagined  to  have 
two  existing  species  of  elephants  ;  one  j^veu  support  to  a  membrane  for  sustain- 
(the  Asiatic)  being  distinguished  by  its  ing  it  in  the  air,  together  with  four  other 
grinders  beins  divided  into  transverse  and  toes  of  ordinaiy  size,  terminated  by  hook- 
nearly  parallel  plates,  and  the  other  (the  ed  claws.  Three  species  of  this  extnior- 
Afiican)  having  these  plates  disposed  in  dinary  genus  have  been  found,  all  of 
lozenge-like  forms.  The  elephantine  re-  which. are  very  smalL  The  mafouna, 
mains  found  in  Siberia  have  been  supposed  found  in  the  chalk  mountain  of  St.  Peter, 
to  belong  to  no  existing  species ;  for,  though  near  Maestricht,  is  upwards  of  twenQr-five 
the  teeth  are  formed  of  plates  disposed  par-  foet  in  length.  Its  jaws  are  armed  with 
allel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Asiatic,  these  very  strong  teeth,  and  its  palate  is  furnish- 

Elates  are  thinner  and  more  numerous,  ed  with  teeth  also.    It  has  more  than  130 

everal  quadrupeds  of  the  lizanl  tribe,  vertebne  in  its  spine ;  and  its  tail  is  high 

very  much  Hke  the  large  monitors  now  and  brtMid,  and  must  have  formed  a  huge 

existing  in  the  torrid  zone,  are  found  in  vertical  oar.    Scarcely  less  remarkable  are 

the  bituminous  slates  of  Thuringia,  in  the  the  organic  remains  found  by  the  cele- 

midstof  innumerable  fishes  of  genera  now  brated  Cuvier   in  the  gypsum  quarries 

unknown.    The  Alpine  limestone  of/Ger-  about  Paris.     They  belong   to   several 

many  and  Lorraine  has  produced  skele-  families,  some  of  which   resemble   the 

tons  of  a  large  sea  tortoise,  whose  shells  tapirs,  others  the  rhinoceros,  others  the 

might  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  otter,  though  nearly  as  lai'ge  as  tlie  wild 

The  tchihjfoaaurua  (discovered  by  sir  £.  boar.     Besides   tlie   pachydermata,   the 

Home),  of  the  reptile  family,  has  a  head  same  ouarries  afiford  caroivora,  many  sorts 

like  the  lizard,  armed  with  conical  and  of  biros,  crocodiles  and  tortoises.    Two 

pointed  teeth,   enormous   eyes,  a  spine  other  remarkable  animalsi  which  formed  a 

composed  of  flattened  vertebne,  slender  part  of  a  creation  of  living  beings  anterior 

ribs,  and  four  limbs,  of  which  the  femora  to  that  at  present  existinff  upon  our  earth, 

and  humeri  are  short  and  thick.    This  are  the  megathenum  of  Paraguay,  and  the 

extraordinary  animal,  of  which  four  spe-  megalonyi  of  Virginia.     They  are  sup- 

cies  have  been  discovered,  and  of  which  posed  by  Cuvier  to  belong  to  the  iiuuilj 

the  ku-gest  is  twenty  feet  long,  is  found  of  edentaktj  and  may  be  placed  betweei> 

imbedded  in  the  oolitic  and  lias  lime-  the  sloths  and  the  ant-eaters,  but  nearer  to 

stones.    The  pUsioaaurnSy  discovered  by  the  former  than  to  the  latter. — As  respects 

Mr.  Conybeare,  and  which  belongs  to  the  vegetable  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  subter- 

same  formation,  is  still  more  monstrous  in  ranean  collections  of  bituminized  wood, 

size.    It  has  similar  limbs,  but  more  elon-  and  other  vegetable  matter,  are  found  at 

gated  and  flexible.    Its  shoulder  and  pel-  various  depths  in  different'  parts  of  the 

vis  are  stronger,  its  vertebne  more  assimi-  world.    Cannell  coal,  as  well  as  anthra- 

lated  to  those  of  lizards,  lait  disdnguish^  cite,  frequently  exhibits  traces  of 'ligneous 

flpom  all  ovifNirous  and  viviparous  quadru-  texture   in   its  substance,   which    could 

peds  by  a  slender  neck,  as  long  as  its  body,  have  been  derived  only  from  wood.    The 

rising  mm  the  trunk  like  the  body  of  a  argillaceous  iron-stone  and  slates  that  ac- 
serpent,  and  terminated  by  a  veiy  small  ^  company  coal  contain,  with  remains  of 

head.     Of  this  hydra-like  monster  five  many  other  unknown  vegetables,  parts  of 

species  are  already  known.    They  were  various  cryptogamous  plants,  the  recent 

discovei;^  in  BIngland,  and  have  since  analogies  of  which    are  found  only  io 

been    found    in    France  and  Germany,  tropical  regions.    It  is  impossible  to  give 

Still  another  very  remariiuble  genus  of  an  idea,  without  figures,  of  the  beauty  and 

reptiles,  found  in  the  oolite  and  the  higher  variety  of  the  impressions  thus  found  io 

sands,  is  called  the  megalasaums ;  for,  the   argillaceous   and    bituminous  slate 

with  the  shape  of  lizards,  and  particularly  formations  of  the  coal  measures. — Coo- 

of  the  monitors,  of  which  it  has  the  cut-  coming  the  mineral  matters  wbirJi  enter 

ting  and  indented  teetli,  it  exceeded  sev-  into  the  composition  of  fossils  that  are  de- 

enty  feet  in  length.    It  was  discovered  in  nominated  petnfadiwu — and  all  oiganic 

£iigland  by  Mr.  Buckland,  and  has  since  remains  are  tn us  tenned  whose  original  psr- 

been  found  in  France  and  Germany.  But  tides  have  given  place  to  matter  m  another 

the  most  remarkable  animal  found  in  tlie  sort — they  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz. 

slaty  limestones  is  the  flying  lizard — a  rep-  calcareous,  siticious  and  anpilaceou&  Iroo 

tile  with  a  very  short  tail,  a  long  body,  a  and  copper  pyrites  are  found  perfonn- 
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tog  die  flame  part,  diough  with  leas  fre-  catastrophe  whicb  the  planet  appears  to 
queoeir  than  the  substance  first  mentioD-  hare  sustained,  we  there  find  the  remains 
ed.  Fluor  'rarelv  occurs  as  the  replacing  of  another  creation— the  terrestrial  quad- 
maierial  of  fbasila.  The  precise  manner  rupeds.  These  chan^  in  the  state  of  the 
in  which  the  substitution  takes  place  it  is  planet,  and  this  partial  destruction,  appear 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  conceive  of:  in  to  hare  been  succeeded  by  the  creation  of 
general,  we  are  sure  that  the  mineivJ  man,  and  of  such  Quadrupeds  and  other 
matter  is  slowly  d^xMited  by  intromission  animals  as  were  nt  inhabitants  of  the 
into  the  original  interstices  and  cavities  of  earth  after  its  last  change :  fix)m.  whence 
the  organic  bodv,  or  is  introduced  to  fill  it  appears  that  beings  nave  proceeded, 
the  spaces  which  have  been  produced  by  gradually  increafling  in  superiority,  frotn 
the  partial  removal  of  the  original  organic  testaceous  animals  to  reptiles,  marine  and 
substancOd — ^In  conclusion,  we  have  only  fresh  water  amphibia,  quadrupeds,  and, 
to  remark  concerning  these  monuments  of  lastly,  to  man. — ^For  further  information, 
fi^rmer  worlds,  that,  m  the  sevend  forma-  see  Parkinson's  Organic  Rtmamt  of  a  For- 
tions  composing  the  outer  part  of  the  merfFbrM  (London,  1804 — ll,3vol8.,4to.|; 
earth  down  to  the  primitive  rocks,  the  and  h\BhUrod^ciion  to  the  Shuly  of  Orgame 
fossil  remains  which  they  contain  vary  in  Fosnl  Remains  (1832) ;  Buckuind's  Re- 
each  formation,  and  at  the  same  time  dif>  liquitB  IKZuvuifMB  (London,  1824— 428);  and 
fer  fiom  those  beings  which  now  exist  Cuvier's  great  woric  Oattmena  FbuUes 
The  discoveiy  of  animals  peculiar  to  cer-  (3d  ed.,  1£&6, 5  vols.) ;  8chlottheim's  Bet- 
tain  formations^  and  the  general  acree-  Mgt  zur  Flora  der  Untartpdi;  and  Stem- 
ment  with  each  other  of  the  fossils  of  the  bem  Darstdltmg  der  Flora  der  Vorwdi ; 
same  formations,  have  led  to  the  belief  Liiw's  UrweU  und  daa  Merthum  (Ber- 
tbat  these  several  formations  were  the  Un,  1821);  Schubert's  Uirwdt  und  die  Fix- 
oonsequenees  of  successive  changes  ef-  stame  (Dresden,  1822) ;  and  KHiger's  Ge«- 
focted  on  the  earth's  suriaoe;  and  that  diielde  der  VrweU  (Quedlinburg,  1822). 
the  contained  fossils  are  the  preserved  re-  Godman's  Natural  History  describes  the 
mains  of  the  several  creations  which  had  fossil  remains  of  North  America.  See, 
been  successively  formed  to  accord  with  also,  our  articles  Geo2ory,  Mastodon^  Jlfam- 
tbe  state  of  the  planet  under  its  several  mothy  Megalotheriumy  JaegaXoeauruSj  &c. 
changes.  In  the  lower,  and  consequendy  Oroaholoot  ;  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
eariier  formed,  strata,  are  found  the  bitu-  branch  of  physiology  which  treats,' in  par- 
minized  remains  of  unknown  vegetables ;  ticular,  of  the  different  organs  of  animals, 
and  hi  the  masses  of  mountain  limestone  especially  of  the  human  species.  It  is,  as 
are  immense  accumulations  of  crinoideal  may  well  be  imagined,  one  of  the  most 
and  terebratular  remains,  of  the  numerous  interesting  branches  of  natural  science, 
species  of  which  tribes  scarcely  a  living  OaeiES  (^ta) ;  the  mysdc  rites  and 
individual  can  now  be  found.  Here  also  wild  revels  celebrated  in  honor  of  Bac- 
exist  the  multilocular  univalves  in  such  cbus ;  also  the  festivals  and  mysteries  of 
ubundanee,  while  the  cenus  nouHLuB  is  the  other  deities.  (See  BaechnUf  and  MyHeries.) 
only  one  of  this  ftmfly  whose  existence  The  tenn  has  hence  been  applied  to  any 
through  a  few  inecies  is  continued  to  the  sceneof  riotous  mirth  andexcessiverevelry. 
present  day.  The  fossils  of  the  next  su-  Oribivtai.  Empire.  (See  ByzanHnt 
perior  formation — the  lias    aflqrd  prooft,  JESnunre.) 

also,  of  their  having  been  the  production  Oriental  Literature.  This  vast 
of  a  distinct  creation.  But  the  most  de-  field  of  learning,  which  comprises  the  lan- 
cided  proof  of  these  fossils  being  the  re-  guages  and  literature  of  nations,  some  of 
mains  of  another  worid,  and  of  a  distinct  which  are  totally  distinct  from  others,  has 
creation,  is  their  containing  relics  of  a  been  cultivated,  in  recent  times,  with  great 
tribe  of  enormous  marine  anunals,  such  as  zed.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  Oriental 
quadrupeds  possessing  the  blended  struc-  languages,  now  smdied,  much  greater 
ture  offish  and  lizard,  no  traces  of  which  than  formeriy,  but  they  are  much  more 
have  been  observed  in  the  preceding  accurately  known.  Formeriy,  even  the 
strata.  The  fossil  remains,  through  the  most  celebrated  Orientalists,  in  general, 
soeoeeding  higher  formations  of  o5lite,  possessed  but  a  superficial  knowledf^e; 
green  sand,  chalk  and  clay,  show  new  and  the  diflerence  between  the  learninff 
{Kenera,  both  of  saurian  and  testaceous  an-  required  fix>m  a  classical  philologist^  and 
imals;  and  when  we  follow,  on  the  sur-  that  expected  finm  an  Orientalist,  in  his 
foce  of  the  vast  mass  of  upper  clay,  the  branch,  was  veiy  great  Many  Oriental- 
traces  of  diluvial  action,  and  the  desola-  ists  were  unable  to  conjugate  or  decline 
licm  which  accompanied  the  last  grand  the  Arabic  conectly. .  The  grammatical 
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knowledge  of  some  of  these  lan^j^uages  at  VienDa,  chiefly  suppoited  by  the  e^fti 

has  become  much  more  profound  in  our  of  Von  Hammer,  and  Schlegel's  htduekt 

time,  though  there  have  oeen,  yet,  com-  £t6/to(A<J[»  published  at  Bonn.    There  are 

paratively  few  Oriental    works   printed,  institutions  for  instruction  in  the  Oriental 

This  great  change  must  be  traced,  in  part,  languages  at  Fort  William  in  the  East 

to  the  wridnp  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  who  Indies,   at  Hayleybury  in  England  (for 

may  be  considered  as  having  more  knowl-  officers  of  the  East  India  company),  at 

edge  of  Arabic  tliau  anj^  oUier  European  Paris,  Vienna  and  Petersburg.    The  libra* 

scholar.      His   Grammairt  Jhrabt  (Paris,  ries  of  Paris,  London,  vOxfbrd,  the  Escii- 

1810)  gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  the  rial,  Rome,  Gotha,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Copen- 

study  of*  tills  language,  and  indirectly  in-  hagen,  Upsal,  Petersburg  and  Coustaud' 

fluenced  the  study  of  Persian  and  Hebrew,  nople,   contain   the  richest  materials  in 

This  progress  is,  in  part,  also  attributable  Oriental  literature.    Gotha  contains  more 

to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  English  in  Oriental  manuscripts  than  any  other  Ger- 

India,  wliich  have  been  exerted  not  only  man  city.    They  were  collected  by  Seet- 

on  the  Indian  languages,  but  also  in  the  zeii,  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jerusalem  and 

publicadon  of  Persian  and  A  mbian  worics.  Cairo.  Petersburg  possesses  the  richest  col- 

f*rom  English  presses  in  the  East  Indies,  lecdonofOriental(i.e.  Mohammedan )coiD8, 

at  Serampore  and  Calcutta,  and  from  the  the  inspector  of  which,  Mr.  Frahn,  is  the 

Turkish  in  Scutari  and  Constantinople,  most  learned  Oriental  numisraatisL    The 

have  issued  the  most  important  works  of  collection  of  manuscripts,  in  that  city,  has 

Oriental  literature ;  for  instance,  the  origi-  been  increased  by  several  taken  during 

nal  dictionaries  of  the  Arabs,  Persians  the  last  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the  Rus- 

and  Turks.    Not  only  has  the  study  of  sians,  and  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 

the  languages  been  much  extended  in  re-  guages    will    be    greatly    benefited   by 

cent  times,  but  much  has  been  done  for  3ie  newly-established  Oriental  institution 

its  application,  to  scientifical,    historical,  at  Petersburg,  imended  for  the  instruc- 

geographical,  mythological  and  phllosoph-  tion  of  Russian  professors  interpretera 

ical  investigations.    It  must  be  confessed,  and  diplomatic  agent&     The  members 

indeed,  that  instances  are  not  wanting,  in  will  publish  an  Asiatic  JoumaL     The 

which  inquirers  have  been  seduced,  by  languages  to  be  taught  are  Arabian,  Per- 

tliese  discoveries,  to  erroneous  theories,  sian,  Turkish,  Tartar,  Chinese,  Mantchoo, 

particularly  through  unfounded  etyraolo-  Sanserif,  Tilietan,  Mongolian,  Calmuck, 

gies.    Five  Asiatic  societies  have  been  €reorgian  and  Armenian.    After  a  study 

established,  by  Europeans,  for  the  promo-  of  five  years,  the  students  will  be  sent  to 

tioh  of  the  study  of  Oriental  literature,  the  respective  countries  to  perfect  them- 

three  of  which  are  in  India  (in  Calcutta,  selves.     Some  of  the   most   important 

Bombay  and  Madras),  and  are  composed  works  recentiy  published  in  the  depart- 

of  scholars  and  military,  men.    Each  of  ment  of  Oriental  literature,  are  as  follows: 

them  publishes  its  Transactions.     That  •  In  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  learned  language 

of  Calcutta  has  published  15  volumes,  un-  of  India,  great  progress  has  been  roi^e  by 

der  the  name  of  Asiatic  Researches.    That  Wilson's  Sanscrit  and  English  Dictionary 

of  Bombay,  of  a  much  later  date,  has  pub-  (Calcutta,  1819),  before  which  there  was 

lished  at  least  3  volumes.    The  two  other  no  dictionary  of  that  language.    The  best 

societies  are  that  of  Paris  (founded  in  1823,  grammar  is,  as  yet,  that  of  Wilkins  (Lon- 

imder  the  presidency  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy),  don,  1808)!    A  more  recent  one,  by  Yates 

and  that  of  London  f  royal  Aaatic  society,  (Calcutta,  1820),  has  given  some  valuable 

founded  in  1820,  unaer  the  presidency  of  additions  on  prosody   and    granunalical 

Colebrooke).    llie  Paris  society  publishes  terminology,  but  ia,  m  other  respects,  not 

the  JovrtudAsiaiiqwt,    The  London  soci-  thorough.    Frank,  a  German,  published  a 

ety  has  published  3  volumes  of  extremely  Graaimatika  Scnuibtia  ( Wurzburg,  1823) ; 

valuable  Transactions.    The  Asiatic  Jour-  Bopp  an  Ausfuhiiickes  LehrgMude  dot 

nal  is  also  published  in  London,  which  is  iSsiu/v-iCMmic^  (Berlin,  1825,  4ro.);  Fmnk 

useful   for   Asiatic  intelligence,    but   in  also  published  a  C%j%«<(»miiMie  (Munich, 

which,  however,  the  literary  articles  are  1820 — 21).    Among,  the  Indian  writings 

not  generally  of  a  very  high  chara^r.  published,  are  Aom,  a  romantic  episode, 

The  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature,  begun  isova  the  Mahabharata,  Sanscrit  and  Latin, 

0ome  years  ago  m  Ijondon,  ceased  with  by  Bopp  (London,  1819) ;   Ardtthrndf 

the  3d  volume.    Similar  periodicals  ap-  Viait  to  the  Heaven  ofhtdra;  also  an  epi- 

near  in  Calcutta  and  Malacca.    Germany  sode  of  the  Mahabharata,  Sanscrit  and 

nas,  in  this  department,  the  ISmdgrvbtn  German,  by  Bopp  (Berlin,  1624,  4to.) ; 

<fer  OrvanU  (Mines  of  the  East),  published  EkaganadgUcL^  a  philosophi«»l  episode  of 
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Che  Mahabhamta,  fSanscrit  and  Latin,  by  Pelabvi   laDguagea,   which  Anquetil  de 

8chle^l  (Bono,  1833).    The  whole  poem  Perron  knew  but  imperfectly,  we  may  ex- 

Ramc^anOf  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  8  pect  more  profound  researches  by  means 

vola,  without  the  notes^  is  publishing  by  of  the  manuscripts  which  Rask  (q.  ▼.)  has 

A.  W.  voD  Schlecel.    Among  the  works  carried  to  CopenhageD.     Among  tiiem 

most  recently  published  in  India  is  the  are  also  writings  in  the  Pali  language,  the 

poem    MeghaJuta    (Messenger    of    the  ancient  sacred  idiom  of  Farther  India. 

Clouds),  by  Galidasa,  with  an  English  DesoHr  (Bombay,  1818)  claims,  likewise, 

translauon  by  Wilson  (Calcutta,  1813) ;  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Pernan  literature, 

the  two  epic  poems  Kiratardshm^a  (Cu-  but  is  probably  of  more  modem  origin. 

cutta,-1814j  and  SiiubcUabadha  (Calcutta,  For  the  modem  Persian,  the  original  dic- 

1815);  Dmakrama  Sangraha,  a  disserta-  tionaries,  ^itrns  eUogai  (Calcutta,  1806) 

tion  on  the  Indian  law  of  inheritance  and  Burkani  KaH  (Calcutta,  1808)  are  im- 

g Calcutta,  1818).    Haughton,  professor  at  portanL    The  most  complete  grammar  is 

ayleybury,  has  begun  a  new  edition  of  that  by  Lumsden  (Calcutta,  1810, 2  vols., 

the  Code  of  Menu.  (q.  v.)    Investigations  folio).    Of  the  rich  literature  of  this  beau- 

in  the  department  of  comparative  philol-  tiful  idiom,  many  works  have  been  pub- 

ogy  have  been  presented,  'bf  Bopp,  in  lished  in  India.     The   most   important 

bis  Cofmigationtustem  dor  Santkriispracke  among  the  latest,  are  the  edition  of  the 

(Frankfort,  1816),  and  in  the  Annals  of  <SAaniiiiidi  of  Ferdusi  (Calcutta,  1811)  and 

Oriental  Literature.    Schleffel    has   also  the  bkendi^mameh  of  NislUni  (Calcutta, 

promised  an  JS^IymofogidimJVotwffirelati^  1812).     Sacy  has  published  a  religious 

to  the  same  subject.    Besides  the  Sanscrit,  poem,  Ptnd-^namehj  ou  le  Livrt  de$  CoMeiU 

the  living  langua^  of  India,  more  or  less  (Paris,  1819).    Kosegarten  has  published 

connected  with  it,  have  been  cultivated  some  extracts  from  the  Persian  tales  of 

with  great  zeal  by  the  English :  for  most  Nechscbebi,  in  the  Tuimamek  (by  Iken 

of  them  we  now  possess  excellent  menu-  and  Kosegarten,  Stuttgard,  1822).    G6r- 

als ;  for  instance,  for  the  Benoalese,  the  res  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  great  fais- 

Grammar  and  Reader  of  Haughton  (Lon-  torical  poem  Shanameh,  under  the  title 

don,  1821);  the  Dictionaiy  bv  Carey  (Ser-  Hddenbuch  von  Iran  (Berlin,  1820).   Wo 

ampore,  1815) ;  for  the  Hindoostanee,  the  have  a  view  of  the  most  important  poets 

Granunar  bjr  Shakespear  (London,  1818) ;  of  Persia  in  Hammer's  (ks^achte  dtr  sck6' 

and  the  Dictionary  by  the  same  (Loudon,  nm  RedekiimU  Pertien$  (Vienna,  1818). 

1820);  for  the  Maliratta,  the  Grammar  (See  Pernan  Language  and  LiUrahin*) 

and    Dictionary    by  Carey   (Serampore,  The  study  of  Arabic— «  noble,  manly, 

1808  and  1810).    Authors  in  these  modem  rich  and  cultivated  idiom — has  been  much 

Indian  languases  have  also  bjeen  printed,  facilitated  by  the  publication  of  the  best 

(See  Indian  Languages  and  LUtrature.)  original  Arabic  dictionary,  JEomttf  (Calcut- 

In  the  department  of  Chhiese  literature,  ta,  1817).    Sacy  has  published  a  new  edi- 

Morrison's  (q.  v.)  Grammar  (Serampore,  tion  of  his  Grammar  and  ChregUmaOdt 

1815) ;  hb  Chinese  and  English  Dictiona-  (Paris,  1826, 2  vols.).  Kosegarten's  Ckna- 

If  (Macao,  1815—1820);  Abel  lUmusat's  tmnaUda  Arabica  (Leipsic,  1824)  contains 

EUmau  de  la  Gramnunre  ChinaUe  (Paris,  unpublished  historical  and  poetical  selec- 

1832X  are  works  of  high  reputation.    The  tione,  with  a  dictionary  and  grammatiea] 

Asiatic  society  at  Paris  has  set  on  foot  a  explanations.  Freitag,  in  Bonn,  is  occupied 

revision  of  Rodriguez's  Grammar  of  the  vrith  a  new  Arabic-Latin  dictionanr.    A 

Japanese.    For  the  Tartar  languages,  we  work  of  dasnc  value  for  the  study  of  Ara- 

bave  Rimusat's  Rechardui  sur  Ua  Lmigues  bic,  is  Sacy's  Hariri  (Paris,  1821),  accom- 

Tariares  (Paris,  18201     Klaproth  pub-  panied  vrith  Arabic  commentaries.  Among 

lished,  at  Paris,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mant-  the  Arabic  poems  recently  published,  Ko- 

cboo  Tartar.    Seveial  Tartar  works  have  secarten  has  given  to  the  public  the  Am' 

been  published  at  Kazan,  chiefly  destined  nn  hen  KdQwm  MoaUaka  (Jena,  1819) ; 

for  instruction  in  the  Mohammedan  relig-  Freitag,  the    Carmen    Caab   hen  Mohair 

km ;  the  Russian  imperial  chancellor,  count  (Bonn,  1822) ;  Hengstenberg,  the  Amriid 

RoDMnzofl;  has  ordered  the  printing  of  Kain  MoaOaka  (Bonn,  1823) ;  Horst,  the 

the  Tartar  hislorian  Abulgasi.    Works  in  Carmen  MaUmabbH  (Bonn,  1823).     The 

Tuikisb,  which  is  a  Tartar  language,  are  whok  collection  of  Motanabbi  (q.  v.)  has 

eontinuaUy   issued  from  the  presses  in  been  translated,  by  Hammer,  into  German 

Scutari  and  Constantinople.    Jaubert  has  (Vienna,  1824).      Among  the  historical 

published  a  new  Turkish  Grammar,  at  works  published  are  Rfuamussen's  MdHa- 

Paris,  but  it  is  superficiiiL    As  regards  mentoa<iffi0tortam.mi5um(Copenhagen« 

the  anciettt  Penian,  that  is,  the  Zend  and  1821^ ;  Freitag's  SeUcta  ex  IMoria  Bs- 
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fe&i  (Paris,  1819) ;  FrAhn's  Ihn  Ihtxlan  publisiiing.    The  Asiatic  socieQr,  at  Pans, 
(Petersburg,  1823) ;  Uylenbroek,  De  Ihn  m  pui>bshmg  a  gmmmar  and  Tocabuiaiy 
Kaukalo  (Leyden,  1888);  Hamaker's  Sj^eeir  of  the  CJeorgian.     Important  fiagmentii 
mm  Cakdotti  (Leyden,  1880) ;  Kosegar-  of  the  Coptic  literature  hare  been  pub- 
ten,   De  Mohammede  dm  BahUa  (Jena,  Jished  in  Zoega's  Catalogus  Codieum  Cop- 
1818) :  of  the  Arabian  text  of  the  Arabian  tioorum   (Rome,  1810).     Doctor  Young 
Niffhts,  two  volumes  have  appeared  in  ((|.  v.)  and  Champpllion  (q.  ▼.)  have  occu- 
CaJcutta  (1818)#     Hammer  and  Hagen  pied  themselves  in  deciphering  ancieot 
have   given   new    Qerraan   tran8lation&  Egyptian  wridngs.    (See  tiie  Account  of 
The  Arabian  romance  AtUar  has  been  the  former,  and  the  Pricit  da  S^iUme  Hi" 
translated  into  English  (London,  1880).  iroflyphique  of  the  latter;  see,  also,  our 
The  most  important  numismatic  works,  amcte  Inerogbmkici^ 
of  late,  have  been  published  by  Frfthn  at       OtarukUKm  (auryiatmne) ;  the  old  royal 
Peterebuig,  Castiffliont  at  Milan,  and  Hal-  standard  of  France,  originally  the  church 
lenbeig  at  Upsal     (See  Arabian  Lan-  banner  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which 
guagt  and  lAterahare,)    For  Hebrew,  so  was  presented  by  the  abbot  to  the  lord 
neany  related  to  Arabic,  Gesenius  has  protector  of  the  convent  (formerly  the 
done  much  by  his  Dictionaiy ;  also  for  counts  of  Vexin  and  Pontoise),  whenever 
grammar,  for  instance,  by  hm  Lehtgebaude  it  was  necesaary  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
der  HebMichen  Spraehe  (Leipaic,  1817).  preservation  of  its  rights  and  po8seBBioii& 
An  excellent  grammar  has  been  written  it  was  a  piece  of  red  tafieta  (thence  the 

S  professor  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover  name)  fixed  on  a  golden  spear,  in  the  form 

ass.).    Among  the  editions  of  Hebrew  of  a  banner,  and  cut  into  three  points^  each 

authors  is  to    be  mentioned  Gesenius's  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  taswl  of 

Itaiak  (Leipsic,  1881).    In  the  rabbinical  green  silk.     When  Philip  I  afterwards 

literature,  tne  most  recent  works  are,  Wi-  uxuted  Vexin  to  the  poosessions  of  the 

ner^s  Chre^tomaUda  (Leipsic,  1823^  and  crown,  it  fell  to  him  to  bear  the  banner  is 

Koeegarten's  lAber  tktnnuB  Legis  (Jena,  protector  of  the  abbey.    It  was  now  car- 

1884),  which  contains  fragments  of  an  ried  with  the  armies,  and  eventually  be- 

author  of  the  sect  of  the  Gunaites.    (See  came  the  great  standard  of  the  kingdom. 

Rabbinical  Literature,)    Our  knowledge  Since  the  time  of  Charles  VII,  it  has  never 

of  the  Phoenician  has  been  extended  by  been  carried  into  battle.  (SeeLBnzelot,Jtfif- 

Hamaker'to  Monumenta  Punica  (Leaden,  motrM  di  VAcadimt  des  hi§eripiion8f  vm.) 
1888) ;  and  the  history  of  the  PhcBuician,       Orioen,  one  of  the  most  karned  eccle- 

imd  of  all  other  Semitic  alphabets,  has  mastical  writers,  from  his  untiring  dili- 

been  illustrated  by  Kopp's   BUder  und  gence  sumamed  MamantUu,  was  bora 

Sdiri/Un  der  Varuit  (Manheim,  1819  to  at  Alexandria,  A*  D.  185,  and  eariv  io- 

1881).    Gesenius's  SamariUmorum  Theo-  structed   by  his  father  in  the  ChnatiBn 

logia  (Halle,  1883)  contains  fnif^ents  of  religion  and  the  sciences.    His  teachers 

Samaritan  hymns.    A  new  Synan  Gram-  afterwards  were  Clement  of  Alexandria 

mar  has  been   published  by  Hoffmann  and  Ammonius.    In  his  early  youth,  he 

(Halle,  1884).   A  new  Syriac  dictionaiy  is  gave  proofs  of  ffreatness  of  soul    When 

a  great  desideratum;  Quatrem^,atPariB^  bis  fother  was  thrown  into  prison  on  ac- 

has  collected  many  materials  for  this  pur-  count  of  his  religion,  under  the  emperor 

pose.    We  have  an  important  work,  re-  Severus,  Origen  exhorted  him  to  sufier 

markable  also  as  a  religious  monument,  in  martyrdom  rather  than  renounce  Chiis- 

tbe  Sabian,  a  dialect  of  the  Syrian,  in  Nor-  tianity.    After  the  death  of  his  ftthn^  he 

berg's  CodexJV(nuar4tus(ljmdj  1815 ;  with  maintained  his  mother  and  sister  by  giv- 

glossaries,  1816  and  1817).    We  have  an  ine  instructions  m  grammar.    At  the  age 

apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  of^igfateen,  he  was  appointed  to  instnict 

the  Ethiopic,  Aacentio  JesaUz  Vatia^  Ethi-  the  believera  in  Alexandria.    Males  and 

opian  and  Latin,  by  Laurence  (Oxford,  females  crowded  to  his  lectures.    To  es- 

1819),  and  also  the  Primus  Etrtt  LSber^  cape  calumny,  he  determined  to  rautilaie 

Ethiopic  and  Latin,  by  the  same  (Oxford,  himself;  and  be  thought  the  act  was  jus- 

1880).    Aucher  has  published  a  Aew  Ar-  tified  by  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament 

menian  Grammar  and  Dictionary  (Ven-  After  the  death  of  Septinuos  Severus  in 

ice,   1816   and    1817).     The  Armenian  811,  Origen  went  to  Rome,  where  be 

Translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius^  gained  friends  and  admirera     After  his 

and  Mhrnwrts-  hieUtriauea  d  giograpfUqueM  return,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  faish- 

narrAmUnie,  have  also  appeared  at  Paris  op  Demetrius,  he  continued  his  instruc- 

(1819).     In  the   Armen&n   convent   at  tions  at  Alexandria.    A  popular  tumult 

Venice^  Armenian  works  are  constantly  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Palestine.    Ha 
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80  higbly  eiteemed  by  the  bishops  was  reproached  with  haying  attempted  to 
there,  that  they  permitted  him  to  preach  blend  the  Christian  doctnnes  with  the 
in  their  assemblies.     His  own  bishop,  notions  of  Plato.    Particularly  in  his  book 
AiOTed  with  jealousy,  recalled  him.    He  De  Prmc^fms^  directed  against  heretics, 
was  soon  after  invited  to  Achaia,  which  and  now  extant  only  in  the  fragments  of  a 
was  distracted  by  various  heresies.    On  translation  by  Rufinus,  he  presents  a  sys- 
his  way  to  Ciesarea,  in  Palestine,  he  was  tem  founded  on  the  Platonic  philosophy ; 
consecrated  to  the  office  of  presbyter  by  but  he  gives  his  opinions  only  as  a  posai- 
the  bishops  who  were  tliere  aasembled.  bility ;  moreover,  the  heretics  of  his  own 
This  laid  the  foundation  for  the  persecutions  time,  as  he  says  himself  corrupted  bis 
mrhich  imbittered  the  remainder  of  his  life,  writings.     He  has  been  accused,  >vith- 
Demetrius   maintained  that  it  belonged  out  reason,  of  fevering  materialism.    Ho 
<inly  to  himself  to  consecrate  Origen.    He  expressly  opposes   those    who   consider 
summoned  two  councils,  depriv^  Origen  God  as  having  a  coiporeal  nature.    Of  his 
of  his  priestly  office,  prohibited  him  from  works  (represented  to  be  6000),  with  the 
teaching  in  Alexandria,  whither  he  had  exceptionof  the  one  just  mentioned,  there 
returped,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  dty,  are  extant  only  his  Exboruition  to  Martyr- 
and  excommunicated  him.      This  sen-  dom,  commentaries,  homilies,  and  scholia 
tence  was  confirmed  at  Rome  and  by  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  which  he  may 
most   of  the   otlier   bishops.     But   the  have  Intended  to  explain  the  whole.    We 
churches  of  Palestine,  Arabia,  Phoenicia  still  have  a  large  number  of  them;  but 
and  Achaia  maintained  a  connexion  with  they  are,  in  general,  nothing  more  than 
Origen,  who  denied  the  errors  of  which  free  translations.    He  made  a  general  ap- 
he  was  accused,  and  went  back  again  to  plication  of  the  figurative  or  allegorical 
Caesarea.    Theochristus,  the  bishop  there,  explanations  of  the  Jews,  and  rejected  the 
received  him  as  his  teacher,  and  intrusted  literal  meaning,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
to  him  the  duty  of  explaining  {he  Holy  mere  external  part  of  the  former.  Besides 
Scriptures.    In  the  year  231,  his  perse-  these  exegetical  works,  he  distinguished 
cutor  died,  and  Origen  now  enjoyed  in  himself  by  his  critical  talent  in  his  Hexa- 
tranquiliily    his    well    deserved     fiune.  via  (q.  v.^  of  which  an  edition  was  pub- 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  his  brother  lished  by  Mont&ucon,  and  afi[erward8  br 
Athenodorus    employed    him    as   their  Chr.  Fr.  Buhrdt.    His  work  against  Cef- 
inatructer.    The  persecution  of  the  Chris-  bus  is  considered  as  the  most  complete  and 
tians,  under    Moximin,   forced  Jiim    to  convincing  defence  of  Christianity  which 
remain  for  two    years  in   concealment,  antiquity  can  l)oast.    His  works,  complete 
When  neace  was  restored  to  the  church,  in  four  volumes  folio,  were  published  by 
by  Gordlan,  in  237,  Origen  took  advantage  De  la  Rue  (Paris,  1733 — 59).    There  has 
of  it  to  travel  to  Athens.    He  then  went  been  much  contetadon  about  theorthodovy 
to  Arabia,  to  which  the  bishops  of  this  ofOriffen.  InthefburthcentuiT,theArian8 
province  bad  invited  him,  to  refute  bishop  appeaJedtohis  authority  toconfirmthetruth 
ISeryllus,  who  affirmed  that  the  divine  na-  of  theirdoctrines.  The  most  learned  and  the 
ture  of  Christ  did  not  exist  before  his  hu-  most  celebrated  fiuhers  have  been  found 
man  nature.    Orieen  spoke  with   such  both  among  his  friends  arid  opponents, 
eloquence   that   Beryllus  recanted,  and  Original.   (See  Deer,) 
thanked  him  for  hia  instructions.    The  Original    sin  ;   a  moral    corruption, 
same  bishops  called    him  to  a  council  which  is  said  to  be  transmitted  fr6m  the 
which  they  held  against  certain  heretics  progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  all  their 
who  maintained  that  death  was  common  descendants :  hence  it  is  also  called  innaU 
to  soul  and  body.    Origen  spoke  on  this  or  «n&om  corruption.  Those  who  maintain 
subject  likewise  with  such  power,  that  he  this  doctrine  suppose  that  our  first  parents, 
sained  tliem  all  over  to  his  own  opinions.  Adam  and  £v^  ngt  only  lost  their  own 
In  a  new  persecution,  under  the  emperor  original  innocence  by  the  transgression 
Decius,  Origen  was  viewed  as  a  pillar  of  and  fall  related  by. Moses  (Gen*  c.  3),  but 
the  church,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  also  imparted  to  their  posterity  a  moral 
aubiected  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings,  nature  or  constitution,  by  reason  of  which 
tlxhausted  by  this  severity,  he  died  at  all  men  are  eitiier  so  incapable  of  good,  or 
Tyre  in  the  year  254.    Few  authors  have  so  prone  to  evil,  that  they  all  actually  sin 
written  do  much  :    few  men  have  been  as  well  as  their  progenitors.    This  doc- 
so  much    esteemed    and    admire^,  and  trine  has  prevailed  since  Augustine's  time, 
yet  attacked  with    such  virulence,   and  or  since  tae  commencement  of  the  fiflh 
f)erBecuted    with    such    severity,    both  century.    Its  advocates  api)eal  to  various 
during  his  life  and  aAer  hia  death.    He  passages  of  Scripture;  for  example,  Psalm 


; 
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1,7;  Jolmiu,6;  Ronkans  v,  12 — 15^  and  mendous  that  have  ever  been  observed ; 

vii,  7 — ^25.     It  baa    been  controTeited,  but  no  good  description  of  ifaeeefalb  baa 

however,  not  only  by  particular  religious  yet  been  given,  though  they  conscitutB  the 

teachers,  but  by  whole  parties  and  sects  only  outlets  from  the  country  atuated  east 

I                            in  the  Christian  church — the  Pelagians^  of  the  Andes,  to  the  vast  pkuns  of  the  Am- 

doeinians,  Mennonites,  and  others — partly  azon. 

by  a  different  interpretation  of  the  passages  Oriole  (ieUnu,  Btiss.).    'Hie  beautiful 

in  Scripture,  partly  on  general  grounds  of  birds  designated  under  this  name  are  well 

reason,  against  such  a  hereditary  taint  of  known,  in  all  |)arts  of  the  U.  States,  liy  the 

'                     human  nature ;  as  it  appears  repugnant  to  richness  of  their  plumage  and  tlie  peculior 

reason  that  a  moral  corruption  should  -be  form  of  their  nests.    They  are  exclunvel; 

imparted  by  a  physical  act,  and  still  more  found  in  America,  inhabiting  the  U.  Slates 

that  men  should  be  made  answ^erable  for  during  the  summer,  and  wintering  fiirther 

a  corruption  which  was  communicated  south.    The  female  difiers  widely  from 

'                           to  oTery  one  without  his  consent  or  joint  the  male  in  brilliancy  of  color  and  in  size. 

'                           act  The  younir  resembles  the  female  very 

OaiLLOir,   in    fortification,  is  a  small  cloBelv.    They  usually  moult  but  once  a 

rounding  of  earth  faced  with  a  wall,  raised  year,  but  the  colors  are  more  vivid  in  the 

on  the  shoulders  of  those  bastions  that  spring,  the  plumage  of  the  male,  in  winter, 

have  casements,  to  cover  the  cannon  in  being  somewhat  like  that  of  the  female, 

the  retired  flank,  and  prevent  their  being  They  build  in  trees,  fly  well,  and  walk 

dismounted  by  the  enemy.  quick,  holding  the    body  almost  /erect 

Orihoco,  or  Oronoko  ;   a   river  of  The  species  inhabidn^f  the  U.  States  are 

f                           South  America,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  /.  BaUimore  (see  Baihmore  Bird) ;  /.  tpu- 

,                          w(Hdd.    Its  source  has  not  been  ascertain*  rim  ;  male  oird  chestnut ;  head,  neck, 

ed  with  certainty,  but,  according  to  La  wings  and  tail  blAck ;  female  and  young 

Cruz,  it  rises  from  the  small  lake  Ipava,  olive  green ;  beneath  yellow ;  wings  and 

in  lat.  5^  5^  N.    It  has  a  very  circuit-  tail  dusky.    This  species   is  commonlv 

ous  course   of  upwards   (including   its  known  under  the  name  of  orcAoref  6^  It 

windings)  of  1500  miles,  and  flows  into  iniiabits  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  suin- 

the  Adandc,  opposite  to  the  island  of  mer,  and  is  far  from  beinf  uncommon. 

Trinidad,  by  about  fifty  mouths,  seven  of  L  phamceiu,  or  red-wing^  blackbird :  this 

which   are   navigable.      The    principal  bird,  so  well  known  for  his  predatory  nib- 

mouth,  six  leagues  wide,  is  south-east  of  its,  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States  in 

Trinidad,  in  Ion.  S9P  50^  W.,  lat  8°  30^  N.  large  flocka    The  male  is  black,  widi  the 

^                          The  Orinoco  is  connected  with  the  Ama-  lesser  wing-coverts  of  a    brilliant  red ; 

zon  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  Cassiquiari,  and  female    blackish,    varied    "with    whitish, 

receives  the  watem  of  many  large  rivers^  /.  xemUiocephaluSy  yellow-headed  troopial, 

among  which  are  the  Meta,  Apure,  Arauaa,  found  in  the  Western  territory  and  Mexica 

<                           Caura  and  Caroni.  At  the  distance  of  200  It  is  black,  with  the  head,  neck  and  breast 

leagues  from  the  ocean,  it  is  from  2500  to  yellow  orange,  and  a  white  spot  on  the 
30M)  fathoms  wide ;  and  at  St  Thomas,  wing.  The  female  is  a  dark  brown ; 
3850  fathoms ;  and,  in  March,  when  the  throat  whitish,  and  a  round  yeUow  patch 
waters  are  lowest,  it  is  65  fathoms  deep,  on  the  breast  J.  peeorii,  or  cow-bird ;  a 
During  the  rainy  season,  it  inundates  the  well-known  species,  inhabiting  the  North- 
immense  plains  through  which  it  flows,  em  States' during  the  summer,  and  winter- 
the  inundation  extendinitduring  the  high-  ing  to  the  south^nufd.  These  are  the  odIj 
est  floods,  from  80  to  90  miles  on  each  binls  that,  like  the  cuckoo,  deposit  their 

"   '                      side,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  boundless  ex-  eegs  in  the  nests  of  othec.  species :  they 

panse  of  waters.    On  the  banks  of  the  also  resemble  the  European  soiriing,  in 

Orinoco  the  mag^nificence  of  the  scenery  following  cattle  and  alighting  on  their 

is  beyond  description.     Forests  of  the  backs.    The  male  is  glossy  black,  with  the 

greatest  extent  are  filled  with  aromatic  head  and  neck  of  a  deep  silky  drab.   The 

trees,  which  diffuse  the  most  delightful  female   is   sooty  brown,  paler    beneath, 

odor;  birdsof  the  most  various  and  beau-  L  agripenms  ;   reed    bird   or   rice  bad 

tiful  plumage  abound,  and  hordes  of  mon-  (q.  v.). 

keys  follow  the  astonished  traveller.  Pass-  OaroN ;  a  hero  of  anoient  mythology. 

'                          ing  these  forests,  enormous  plains  extend  He  is  commonly  called  the  son  of  Nep- 

Uieur  verdant  surfaces  farther  than  the  eye  tune  and  of  Berylla.    According  to  Ho- 

'     can  reach,  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Ori-  mer,  he  was  a  beautiful  youth,  of  whose 

iioco  give  their  name  to  the  whole  Cordil-  charms  Aurora  became  enamored.    The 

lera,  and  are  represented  as  the  most  tre-  gods  were  jealous  of  her  love,  and 
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•lew  hiiQ  with  her  arrows^  in  the  lalaDd  of  chiding  the  uninhabited  idettt  or  Wnit,  is 
Ortygia.  According  to  other  wrfeers^  he  about  sixQr-fleven ;  of  these,  twenn^|nine 
was  a  king  and  a  great  hunter,  and,  as  are  inhabited  by  a  population  of  ^^T% 
Homer  aava^  continued,  even  in  the  lower  souls,  and  the  rest  are  used  for  pasturage 
world,  to  hunt  in  a  large  meadow  the  ani*  and  the  manufacture  of  kelp.  The  9k^ 
mals  be  had  killed  upon  earth.  He  was  riu  are  bare  rocks,  which  are  overflowed 
of  such  ^gantic  size,  that  when  standing  at  high  water.  The  ptincipal  island  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  the  water  only  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  on  which  is  situ- 
reached  his  shoulders.  His  eyes  were  put  ated  the  chief  town,  Kirkwall  (2312  in- 
out  by  (Enopion,  whose  dauriiter  he  had  habitants).  The  face  of  the  country  in 
attempted  to  cany  away.  The  oracle,  the  Orkneys  is  low,  presenting,  in  genenJ, 
which  he  consulted,  adviiBed  him  to  stand  a  surfiice  of  heath,  or  coarse  pastures,  in- 
in  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  tersperaed  with  spots  of  cultivated  land, 
until  he  should  regun  his  sight  He  died  destitute  of  tiee^  or  even  erf*  tali  shrubs, 
of  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.  Others  say  except  in  a  few  gardens.  There  are  some 
that  Diana  loved  Orion  so  pessionatelY  gpacious  and  secure  harbors  on  the  coasts, 
that  she  wished  him  for  her  husband.  They  are  separated  from  Scotland  by  Pent- 
ThJs  condescension  so  offended  her  land  Frith,  which  is  twelve  miles  wide, 
brother  Apollo,  that  he  resolved  on  the  Wild  fowl  are  numerous;  the  heaths 
death  of  the  insolent  mortal  When  abound  with  red  grouseTplovers^ and  snipe; 
Orion,  therefore,  went  into  the  sea,  and  eagles,  wild  duc£«nd  geese,  solan  geese  or 
bis  head  alone  was  visible,  Apollo  asked  gaimets,  swans,  &c.  are*taumcrous.  The 
Diana  to  try  whether  she  could  hit  with  skerries  swarm  with  seals ;  sea  otters^ 
her  arrows  that  dark  spot  visible  above  whales,  cod,  grampuses,  oysters,  &c.,  are 
the  waters.  The  godd^  shot  the  fiital  found.  lArge  seeds  are  often  thrown 
arrow,  which  pierced  the  head  of  her  ashore,  which  are  called  Orkney  beans ; 
lover.  She  was  unconscious  of  her  mis-  they  are  carried  thither  fix>m  America  by  the 
lake,  until  the  waves  bore  his  body  to  the  gulf  stream.  The  climate  is  variable  and  not 
shore.  The  hero,  afler  his  death,  was  healthy.'  In  summer  it  is  light  enough  to 
placed,  with  his  hounds,  as  a  constella-  read  at  midnight,  and  in  midwinter  the  sun 
tion,  in  the  heavens.  It  is  the  brightest  in  is  only  four  hours  above  the  horizon  ;  but 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  ^  still  bears  the  northern  lights  are  frequent  and 
his  name.    (See  ConHdlaUinu,)  rolendid.    These  island  were  known  to 

OatssA ;  a  province  of  Hindoostan,  bo-  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Orcades. 

loncing  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  lying  They  were  for  a  long  time  under  inde- 

in  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  with  pendent  Scandinavian  princes,  called  the 

the  province  of  fiengal  on  the  north,  the  jaria  qf  Orkney^  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 

Northern  Circars  on  the  south,  the  bay  of  thirteenth  century,  were  annexed  to  the 

Bengal  on  the  east,  and  Gundwana  on  the  crown  of  Scotland, 

west.    The  length  is  probably  about  500  OKi.Ain>o  Fueioso.    (See  Arioeio^) 

miles,  and  the  nreadtn  100 ;  but  it  has  OiajLimo  Irkamo&ato.  (See  Beiardo,) 

never  been  entirely  explored.    The  west-  OaLXAirAis ;   before  the  revolution,  a 

em  pert  is  an  almost  impassable  wilder-  fertile  province  of  France.    The  Loire 

ness  of  thick  woods  and  jungles,  and  rug-  peases  through  and  divides  it    Orleans^ 

ced  bills,  infested  by  leopards  and  other  which  gave  name  to  the  province,  was 

beasts  of  prey.    A  great  part  of  the  prov-  the  capital.    The  forest  of  Orleans,  in  this 

inoe  is  extremely  unhealthy.    It  has  a  province,  contains  94,000  acres, 

population  of  about  1,200,000  Hindoos,  of  Oei^kans  ;  a  city  of  France,  lying  on 

dinerent  tribes,  and  Mohammedans.    The  the  Loire ;  previous  to  the  French  revohi- 

Moguls  conquered  it  in  the  beginning  of  tion,  capital  of  the  |(ovemment  of  Orl^- 

the  seventeenth  centurVy  and  parts  of  the  nus^  at  present,  capital  of  the  department 

province  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  of  the  Loiret,  with  a  population  (l827)  of 

the  Nizam  and tiieMahrattas.    The  Enc-  40^;  laL  47^  54^  N.;  Ion.  P  SS'E.; 

lish  acquired  possession  of  it   in  18(3.  75  miles  south-west  of  Pails.    The  houses 

(See  MAraUoij  and  HindooBtaru)  are  well  built,  but  the  streets  in  general 

OaKNXTl8iiANDS,orORCAnB8;  agroup  are  narrow  and  crooked.     It  h^  four 

of  small  islands  on  the  northern  coast  of  handsome  public  squares,  a  Gothic  ca- 

8<»dand,  included  between  laL  58^  44^  thedral,  a  Hdlel-de-ville,  the   ChlUelet, 

and  30^  dS'  N.,  and  kMU  19^  E.  and  17'  a  splendid  bridge  6ver  the  Lowe,  of 

W.    Thev  are  irregulariv  seatteted  over  sixteen  arches,  and  other  edifices  worthy 

a  apaee  of  about  fit^  nmes  in  length  by  «f  notice.    The  tjoanufectures  and  trade 

tbirty  in  breadth.     Their  numbo^  in*  of  the  place  ave  stiU  considerable,  but 
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have  much  declined.     Philip  of  Vaiois  wife,  Ann  of  Austria,  had  bonie  hvm 
erected  it  into  a  duchy  and  peerage  in  childreDj  entertained  of  bis  brother,  wu 
favor  of  his  son,  and  Orieana  has  since  the  first  cause  of  that  difference  between 
continued  to  give  the  title  of  duke  to  a  them,  which  the  duke's  vindictive  tempet 
prince  of  the  blood-royaL    Charles  VI  never  allowed  to  be  permanently  healed. 
conferred  it  on  his  younger  brothet,  who  By  fais  first  marriage,  with  Mary  of  Bou^ 
became  the  founder  of  the  Valois-Orleans  bon,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Montpenoer 
liaew    This  line  having  become  eztincL  .  he  had  a  daughter,  the  author  of  some  io- 
the  title  was  borne  by  the  third  son  of  teresting  Memoirs.     (See   Momtpeiuiar,] 
Heniy  IV,  Gaston,   who   left  no  male  To  divert  tlie  duke  from  a  second  mar- 
heirs.    Louis  XIV  conferred  it  on  his  riage,  which  the  jealous  king  feared,  and 
brother,  the  fbimder  of  the   present  line  which  even  Richelieu  esteemed  hazard- 
of  Bouiiwn-Orleans.    (See  ifte  succeeding  ous,  no  efforts  were  spared  to  gratify  his 
article.)    Philip  the  Fair  instituted  a  uni-  passion  for  play,  and  for  the  aitft    He 
rersity  Acre  in  1312,  which  formerly  had  continued  this  life  of  dissipation  until, 
great  celebrity.   In  14^  the  city  sustained  in  the  dispute  between  die  queen  mother 
a  sieffe  against  the  English,  and  was  re-  and   cardinal   Richelieu,   he  took  part 
lieved  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans  (see  Jwm  against  the  court.     This  dispute  resulted 
^  Jb'e\  whose  statue,  in  bronze,  stands  in  in  the  triumph^  of  the  cardinal.     (See 
one  of  the  public  squares.  JStcfte^teu,  and  Louis  XIIL)    The  duke 

Obleans.    Two  houses  'of  this  name  of  Orieans  was  also  obliged  to  submit, 

have  occupied  the  throne  of  France.    1.  and  in  his  political  conduct  and  life  now 

On  the  death  of  Charles  VIII,  without  displayed  mat  singular  vacillation  which 

issue,  in  1498,  Louis,  duke  of  Orieans,  led  the,  cardinal  de  Retz  to  say  of  him, 

creat  grandson  of  their  common  ancestor  that  he  engaged  in  every  thine  because 

Charles  V,  and  grandson  of  the  first  duke  he  wanted  firmness  to  refuse  mose  who 

of  Orleans,  being  the  nearest  heir,  ascend-  led  him,  and  that  he  always  came  off 

ed  the  throne  under  the  tide  of  LouU  XIL  with  disgrace  because  he  wanted  courage 

(q.  v.)   Henry  III  (died  1589)  was  the  last  to  persevere.    When  the  duke— who,  at 

sovereign  of  this  house,  or  the  Vcdois-Or-  one  moment,  full  of  defbuice,  took  arms 

leans  branch.    (See  France^  division  Star  against  the  court,  and  united  himself  with 

Hsiics*)    2.  The  reigning  house,  or  that  of  the  enemies  of  his  brother,  and  at  another, 

BowrlHrn-  OrIeaiu,is  descended  from  Philip,  fiiU  of  humility,  submitted  to  the  king  and 

duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  XIII,  and  the  cardinal — sued  for  the  hand  of  Mary, 

vounger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.    His  son  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  new 

Philip  II,  duke  of  Orieans,  was  rogent  of  disputes   broke  out    between  him  and 

France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  the  king.     The  marriage  was  secret)  j 

His  grandson,  Louis  Joseph  Philip,  who  concluded,  and    was  not  made  Mown 

dtsdnguished  himself  during  the  French  until  two  years  afterwards  to  the  kinj?, 

revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mar-  who,  by  a*  decree  of  the  parliament  of 

ried  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Pen-  Paris,  had  it  declared  nuU.    This  decision 

thi^vre  (son  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  a  pive  rise  to  a  war  of  pens  between  tha 

natural  son  of  Louis  XIV),  and  was  be-  jurists  and  the  theologians.     The  duke 

headed  in  1793.    (jSSee  (hest  articUs.)    His  coptinued  to  take  a  part  in  all  the  troubles, 

only  surviving  son  is  Louis  PhUip  I  (q.  v.),  and  the  validity  of  nis  marriage  was  not 

king  of  the  French.    (See  the  preceding  acknowledged  until  after  the  death  of 

article,  OrleanSj  city.)  Louis  Xllf.    Durinff  the  disturbances  of 

Orlsans,   Gaston   Jean    Baptiste   de  the  Fronde  (q.  v.),  the  vacillating  enemy 

France,  duke  of;  third  son  of  Henry  IV  of  Richelieu  could  not  be  a  steady  friend 

and  Mary  of  Medici,  bom  1608,  was  in-  of  Mazarin.  (q.  v.)    He  joined  the  coedju- 

volved,  without  glorv,  and  without  sue-  tor  De  Retz  (q.  v.),  the  soul  of  the  Fronde, 

ceBBj  in  all  the  troubles  that  agitated  the  who  soon  saw  through  the  character  of 

reign  of  Louis  XUI  and  the  minority  of  his  fickle  and  feeble  confederate.    A/lcr 

Louis  XIYj  four  times  quitted  the  bng-  the  teitmnation  of  the  troubles  (1648),  tha 

dom,  and  four  times  returned  with  arms  duke  was  Hbanished  to  Blois,  where  ha 

in  his  hands.    His  early  education  was  died  in  1660.    (See  the  Mhnmrts  of  fait 

miserable,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  fee-  daughter,  above-mentioned^    , 

bleness  of  character  which  he  displayed  Orleans,  Philip,  duke  o^  only  bvodier 

through  life,  although  he  had  received  of  Louis  XIV,-  and  founder  of  the  houss 

firom  nature  much  more  of  his  fiitber's  of  Bourbon-Chrleans,  now  on  the  throne 

spirit  than  Louis  XIII.     The  jealousy  of  France  (see  (Mums^  and  Loms  PhSif 

which  the  latter,  particularly  befora  his  J),  was  bom  in  1640.    MazaiiD,  who  ii^ 
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paiDtended   the  education  of  the  two  good  memoiy  had  enabled  htm  to  make 

princes,  had   adopted   the  plan  of  the  conoderable  acquisitions  without  much 

Eastern  courts,  to  render  one  of  them  effort    From  Henry  IV,  whom  he  aimed 

manly  and  the  other  efieminate.    ^^Why,"  to  resemble,  he  inheiited  a  confiding  and 

aaid  he  to  Lamothe  le  Va^er,  the  tutor  of  happy  temper,  a  simplicity  and  goodness 

Philip,  '<wl)y  do  you  wish  to  make  the  of  heart,  a  readiness  to  forget  injuries,  and 

king's  brother  an  able  man  ?  If  he  is  more  the  qualities  of  a  warrior ;  but.  he  wanted 

leam^  than  the  king,  he  wiU  no  longer  energy  and  strength  of  mind.    Dubois, 

know  what  blind  ob^Uence  is."    While  his  tutor,  became  his  guide.    His  precepts 

Louis  was  early  accustomed  to  play  the  and  example  contributed  to  corrupt  the 

king,  his  mother  used  to  show  the  deli-  young  prince  (see  Duboi8\  and,  by  admin- 

cate  Philip  to  the  courtiers  in  petticoats,  istering  to  his  vanity  and  bis  pleasures,  he 

In  his  twenty-fi^st  year,  he  married  Hen-  soon  acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  his 

rietta(q.v.)of£ng]and,  sister  of  Charles  U.  pupil.    The  prince  was  prevailed  upon, 

The  great  esteem  which  the  kin^  show-  through  die  influence  of  Dubois,  and  in 

ed  for  this  princess  excited  the  jealousy  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 

of  his  brother.     Soon  after  her  return  comply  with  the  desire  of  Louis  XTV  in 

irom  England,  whither  the  king  had  sent  marrying  Mile,  de  Blois,  the  legitimated 

her  to  detach  her  brother  from  the  triple  daughter  of  the  king.    By  this  marriage, 

alliance,  she  died  suddenly,  and  her  death  which    was   not  happy,  he   had  three 

was  attributed  to  poison,  to  the  adminis-  daughters  and  one  son.    The  duke  neg- 

tering  of  which  the  duke  was  suspected  lected  his  wife,  who  was  proud  and  cold, 

of  being  accessory.    His  jealousy  seems  and,  when  reproved  by  tne  king  for  his 

not  to  have  been  unfounded,  according  to  excesses,  indulged  in  a  course  of  secret 

the  accounts  contained  in  the  letters  of  debauchery.    Among  his  dissolute  com- 

his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  (q.  v.),  panions  (whom  he  <^led  his  rtnUs),  and 

in  which  tlie  charge  of  his  being  an  ac-  in  the  society  of  prostitutes,  he  ridiculed 

complice  in  the  poisoning  is  repelled. —  all  notions  of  morality  and  the  supersti- 

See  the  Mimoirta  aur  la  Cowr  de  Louis  tions  of  the  aged  king.    (See  LovisXIV.) 

XIV  et  la  Rigenccj  extracted  from  her  In  1692,  the  prince  served  his  first  cam- 
oorrespondence  (Paris,  1823].  The  sec-  paign,  under  marshal  Luxembourg,  in  the 
ond  man'iage  of  the  duke,  with  the  prin-  Netherlands.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
cess  Elizabeth  (1671),  was  arranged  by  succession,  he  received  a  command  in 
Louis,  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Italy ;  but  his  opinion  was  slighted,  and 
elector  palatine,  in  the  approaching  war  Italy  was  lost  The  king  then  placed 
a^iist  Holland.  In  this  war  the  duke  him  at  the  head  of  a  corps  under  inarshal 
distinguished  himself  and  the  soldiers  Berwick,  in  Spain ;  but  he  thought  him- 
said  M  him  that  he  was  more  afiaid  of  the  self  not  properly  supported,  and  was  also 
sun  than  of  powder  and  ball.  But  the  offended  by  the  rerusal  to  make  his  mis- 
feebleness  of  his  character  displayed  itself  tress  lady  of  honor  to  the  queen.  When 
in  all  his  tastea  Dress,  masquerades,  the  fall  of  the  feeble  Philip  V,  in  Spain, 
court  pageante,  were  his  great  delights;  appeared  probable,  the  duke  formed  the 
and  his  wife,  in  the  M^moires  above-men-  plan  of  raising  himself  to  th^  Spanish 
tioned, '  relates  some  amusing  stories  of  throne ;  but  his  scheme  was  betrayed  and 
his  superstition.    He  died  in  1701.  his  accomplices  arrested.    It  was  even 

Orleaivs,  PhiBp,  duke  of  (not  to  be  made  a  subject  of  deliberation  at  Ver- 

confounded  with  the  resent  duke  of  Or-  sallies  whether  a  pi-ocess  should  be  in- 

leans,  aflenvards  Louis  All),  son  of  the  stituted  against  him.     His  enemies  ac- 

preceding,  was  bom  in  1674.    As  regent  cused  him  of  a  design   to   excite   the 

of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  soldiers   of  Philip    against    their   king, 

XV  (1715—23),  notwithstanding  his  talents  and  the  dauphin  demanded  his  execution ; 
and  naturally  good  disposition,  he  paved  madame  de  Maintenon  also  held,  him 
the  way  for  the  revolution  by  his  personal  guilty ;  but  the  chancellor  and  the  virtu- 
character,  no  leas  than  by  that  of  his  ad-  ous  duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the  dau- 
mhnistration,  by  the  shameless  profligacy  phin,  defended  bim  so  strongly,  that  he  was 
of  his  court,  imd  the  public  bankruptcy,  permitted  to  justify  himself.  The  duke, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  finan-  from  this  time,  devoted  himself  to  the 
cial  schemes  of  Law.  (q.  v.)  The  duke  study  of  chemistry,  with  a  certain  Hom- 
of  Orleans  (known,  till  the  death  of  his  berg,  and,  in  1711  and  1712,  the  dauphin, 
father,  in  1701,  as  the  duke  of  Cfaartres]  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  wife,  ana  his 
united  wit  and  eloquence  with  grace  ana  eldest  son,  dying  suddenly,  one  after  an- 
amiable  manners;   his  intelligence  and  other,  the  public  voice  openly  accused 
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the  duke  of  having  poiioned  tbem.  On-  princeeB  of  Gbaitres.  The  ftttH  come- 
ly two  memben  St  the  daupbin'a  family  ouences  of  Law's  scheme  were  owing  to 
now  surriTed— <he  duke  of  Berry,  son-in*  tiie  manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  and 
law  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  to  the  inconsiderateness  of  the  ^^jf^ 
of  Anjou  (afterwards  Louis  XV),*  who,  as  who  expected  to  ditain,  by  means  ofil,  a 
two  ladjea  of  the  court  pretended,  was  mine  of  gold  fbr  his  mistresses- and  iaTor- 
saved  only  by  an  antidote.  The  duke  was  ites.  He  endeavored,  without  sucoesB,  to 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  popular  yio-  raise  the  bank  notes  and  public  paper  to 
lence,  and  was  shuimed  at^  court,  although  their  nominal  vi^lue,  by  a  depreoaQoa  of 
the  king  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  ms  the  value  of  tiie  metals,  and  noallv  isnied 
innocence.  At  this  time,  Louis  signed  an  the  tjrrannical  edict  (Febniaiy  94^  1790) 
edict  making  his  natural  sons,  the  duke  that  no  peraon  diookl  have  in  his  posBM- 
of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  ca-  sion  more  than  500  livres  in  silvsr,  coia- 
pable  of  the  succession,  and,  in  his  wilV  ed  or  uncoined,  under  the  praalty  of 
named  a  council  of  regency,  in  which  the  10,000  livres.  All  credit  immediately  dis- 
duke  of  Orleans  was  to  preside,  but  to  appeared,  and  Uie  first  seeds  of  the  revo- 
have  no  other  privilege  except  that  of  a  lution  were  sown.  The  regent,  who 
castinff  vote.  But  the  duke  had  already  hated  all  exertion,  left  the  minislerB  to 
ceased  to  be  unpopular;  the  military,  the  conduct  affidra  at  their  own  pleasure,  and 
noblesse  and  the  parliament  were  mvora-  the  politics  of  his  court  became  veiy  Tacil- 
ble  to  him,  and,  twenty-four  hours  after  lating.  He  obliged  the  legitimated  sods 
the  death  of  the  king  (September  ^  1715J,  of  I^uis  XTV  to  renounce  their  daims 
measures  were  taken  mr  declaring  his  to  the  succession  and  the  privilete  of 
will  null ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  thus  fljtvling  themselves  imnces  or  the  blood, 
became  sole  regent,  as  first  prince  of  the  TV>  reveiu|e  this  act  of  violence,  the 
blood.  The  new  regent  promised  to  ad-  duchess  of  Maine  entered  into  a  con^iia- 
minister  the  government  on  a  plan  found  cy  with  the  Spanifih  minister  CeUamare 
among  the  papers  of  the  duke  of  Buirun-  (q.  v.)  to  displaiee  the  regent  The  duke 
dy,  and  was  conducted  to  his  pdace  pardoned  her,  but  some  of  her  accomplioeB 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  The  perished  ^n  the  scafibld.  De  MesoMi^ 
different  councils  were  filled  with  his  president  of  the  periiament,  protested  to 
friends,  and  the  abb^  DuIm»s,  who  was  the  legent  his  innocence  of  any  participa- 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  tion  in  the  plot;  but  the  latter  proved  his 
abbi  FViponneaUf  was  made  a  counsellor  guilt  and  pardoned  him.  In  other  re- 
of  state ;  on  which  occasion  the  regent  spools,  justice  was  stricdy  and  impartially 
said  to  lum,  ''A  Utde  honesty,  abb^  I  beg  administered.  A  count  Horn  was  ood- 
of  you."  DubcMs  soon  had  an  opportuni-  demned  to  be  broken  alive  for  the  murder 
tv  to  render  himself  serviceable.  Since  of  a  banker.  The  fiunily  and  die  cou^ 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  France  had  stood  tiers  represented  to  the  resent,  that  the 
alone.  The  measures  of  the  r^nt  raised  count  was  connected  with  tne  most  illus- 
the  suspicions  of  the  king  of  England,  trious  fimoilies,  and  even  witii  himself. 
The  Dutch  had  still  less  confidence  in  "  Gentiemen,"  replied  the  prince,  ''the 
the  FVench  policy,  and  inclined  more  to  shame  is  in  tne  cnme,  not  in  the  punish- 
die  Austrian  court,  which  was  by  no  ment ;  and  as  fi>r  myself  I  will  bear  my 
means  on  good  terms  with  France ;  and  part  of  the  disgrace.''  In  1723;  he  finally 
with  Spain  the  duke  was  involved  in  per^  resigned  the  ffovemment  into  the  hands  of 
sonal  hostility.  An  alliance  with  £ng-  the  young  kmg,  whom  he  had  giadualiy 
land  could  alone  render  him  secure ;  and  made  acquaints  with*  afiSurs  in  an  unre- 
Dubois  not  only  effected  this,  but  also  the  strained  manner,  and  nve  himself  up  to 
accessibn  of  the  statesigeneral,  the  conse-  the  wildest  excesses.  Yet,  after  the  death 
quence  of  which  was  the  celebraled  triple  of  Dubois  (August,  1723),  he  took  upon 
alliance  concluded  at  the  Hague  ( Januaiy  himself  the  dunes  of  premier,  and  would 
4, 1717),  which  baffled  the  plans  of  Albe-  aIk)W  his  ftivorite  rw»&  no  share  in  afbin ; 
roni,  and  entirely  divided  the  Spanish  and  and  it  is  remaikable,  that,  even  in  hii 
French  houses  of  Bourbon  in  tneir  politi-  orgies^  no  state  secret  ever  escaped  him. 
cal  course.  ^  Notwithstandinff  this,  tiiat  He  died  in  December,  1723,  of  apoplexy, 
subtle  politician,  who  had  been  made  the  consequence  of  his  excesses,  at  the 
minister  of  ft>reign  affairs,  afterwards  con-  age  of  ibrty-nine. — ^For  an  account  of 
eluded  a  doubto  alliance  between  the  the  regent  and  the  regenc]^  see  Mannoo- 
French  and  Spanish  courts,  by  the  mar-  tel's  K^nce  du  Due  d^OrUant  fPui^ 
riages  of  Louis  XV  with  an  Infimta,  and  1805);  Sl  Simon's  Mhnains;  ana  par- 
of  die  prince  <^  the  Asturias  with  the  ticukriy  Seyelinges^s  Mtmioiru  itcrdi  H 
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Cemupondanee  nUdiU  du  Cardinal  2>if-  the  deetitnte  w«re  received  and  fbd.  Hav- 

M»  (raris,  1815).  ingbeen  nominated  to  the 'states-general 

Orlbans,  Louis  Joseph  Philip,  duke  as  deputy  of  the  noblesse  of  Crespi,  in 

o^  great  grandson  of  the  preceding,  •  was  Valois^  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  third 

bom  in  1747,  and  until  the  death  of  his  estate.    Want  of  courage,  only,  prevent- 

ftther,  in  1787/  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  ed  him  from  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 

ChartnM,    During  the  revolution  he  ac-  populace.    On  the  13tn  of  July,  1789,  he ' 

ijuired  an  unfortunate  notorietv,  and,  even  appeared  among  the  crowd  in  the  garden 

in  his  vouth,  was  distiDguished  for  his  un-  of  the  paktU  royal ;  but  his  courage  ftiled 

bridled  licentiousness.    His  wife,  Louisa  him,  and  he  soon  withdrew  into  his  palace. 

Maiy  Adelaide  de  Penthi^vre  (bom  1753),  His  adherents  now  used  him  merely  for 

whom  he  married^  in  1769,  inherited  the  their  own  purposes,  and  flattered  his  ani- 

virtues   and    piety   of   her   &ther,   the  bitious  hopes  so  long  as  he  was  necessary     ^ 

duke    of   Penthiivre.     The    duke    of  to  them.     He  caused  scandalous  libels 

Chartres  was  accused  of  havinc  seduced  against  the  queen,  whom  he  pursued  witli 

her   brother,  the    prince    of  Lamballe,  the  most  bitter  hatred,  to  be  distributed ; 

to  participate   in   his  excesses,  for  the  and    his   bust  was   carried   in  triumph 

purpose  of  raining  his  constitution  and  through  the  streets  by  the  populace.    The 

inheriting  his  estate.    This  marriage  was  attempts  of  the  5th  and  6th  October,  of 

only  a   source  of  unhappiness   to   the  which  he   is   considerad  the  instigator, 

duchess,  who  turned  all  her  thoughts  to  were  but  partially  successful.    La&yette 

the  education  of  her  sons,  of  whom  the  threatened  him  with  a  legal  investigation, 

only  survivor  now  occupies  the  throne  of  and  the  terrified  prince  obtained  permis* 

FVance.    (See  Louis  Philip  L)     Nature  sion  of  the  king  to  retire  to  Englaod. 

had  done  much  for  the  duk^  of  Orleans,  He  returned  in  eight  months,  took  the 

fortune  yet  more :  he  was  immensely  rich :  civic  oath,  and  was  acquitted,  by  the  as- 

his  person  was  rather  above  the  common  sembly,  of  the  charges  brouf^ht  against 

stature,  and  his  countenance  was  pleasing,  him.    On  the  flight  of  the  kmg,  he  de- 

until  his  debaucheries  had  disf^red  it  clared  that  he  should  decline  the  regency 

with  eraptions.    He  was  dexterous  and  in  case  it  were  offered  to  him.    £ii  at- 

acdve  in  bodily  exercises,  not  without  in-  tempt  was  made  at  this  time  to  reconcile 

telliffence,  but  ignorant  and  credulous ;  a  him  to  the  court,  and  the  negotiations  had 

good-natured,  weak  man,  without  any  de-  taken  a  favorable  turn ;  but  the  courtiers, 

cision  of  character.     Afler   having  in-  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  treated 

dulffed  to  satiety  in  all  sensual  pleasures,  him  with  the  most  insulting  contempt,  on 

he  found  a  new  kind  of  excitement  for  his  appearance  at  court,  in  January,  1793, 

his  palled  appetites  in  the  storms  of  the  and  even  spit  upon  him  as  he  went  down' 

revolution,  and  a  new  source  of  pleasure  staira;  and  he  vras  (henceforward  the  ir- 

in  the   gratiflcations    of  revenge.     His  reconcilableenemy  of  the  kins  and  queen, 

public  life  vras  entirely  the  wora  of  cir-  The  20tb  of  June  and  the  lOtti  of  August 

cumstances.    Entitled  bv  his  birth  to  the  (1792)  must  have  convinced   the  duke 

place  of  grand-admiral,  he  commanded «  that  a  stronger  party  than  his  own  ^had 

division  of  the  fleet  againat  Keppel,in  the  now  acquir^  the  ascendency.    He  was 

action  off  Ushant,  in  1778 ;  but  bis  <ti-  retumea  to  the  national  convention  as 

vision  was  not  brought  forward :  the  duke  member  for  Paris,  with  Marat,  Robes- 

«waa  accused  ofcovrardi(Mi,.and,  instead  of  pierre  and  Danton,  and,  in  Sejptember, 

being  created  grand-admiral,  he  was  made  1793,  he  assumed  the  name  ot  ^ImUU^ 

colonel-general  of  hussara.     From  this  and,  in  December,  declared,  through  the 

time  nm  be  dated  his  hatred  of  Louis  press,  his  renunciation  of  his  right  of  suc- 

XVL    Several  years  later,  he  was  chosen  cession  to  the  throne.    On  the  trial  of 

grand-masCsrofthe  free-masons  in  France;  the  king,  he  voted  for  his  death,  and  was 

and,  in  1786,  on  the  beginning  of  the  dis-  present  at  the  execution.    The  Jacobins,  /     ' 

putes  between  the  court  and  tiie  parlia-  who  had  no  longer  anv  occasion  for  him,'  ^ 

aaent,  he  embraced  the  popular  cause,  and  now  abandoned  him :  he  was  struck  f>om 

opposed  the  king  in  the  94ance-rovaU  of  their  roUs,  and  included  in  the  general  pro-  /. 

November  19,  on  which  account  he  was  scription  of  the  Bourbons.    He  was  im- 

baniiAied,  but  treated  with  marks  of  honor  prisoned  at  Marseilles,  but  was  afterwards 

by  the  people.    He  then  purchased  large  transferred  to  Paris,  and'  condemned  to 

quantities  of  com,  for  the  purpose  of  sup-  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  for  a 

plying  the  poor  gratuitously  or  at  low  conspiracy    against    the   republic.     He 

pncea,  and,  in  1788  and  1789,  caused  heard  his  sentence  with  calmness,  and 

warm  rooms  to  be  prepared,  into  which  died  with  firmness  on  the  same  day  (No- 
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Teibber  6, 1793).  Ififl  wife,  who  retained  Elizabeth,  and  had  her  earned  to  Pelen- 
to  Paris  adfter  the  re0toratio%  died  therein  buig.  When  be  returned,  he  was  bril- 
1821.  lianttv  received.  When  Paul  I  ascended 
Orlkajis,  Louis  Philip,  duke  of.  (See  the  throne,  he  and  Baratinski,  tlie  only 
Lotiu  PhiUp  L)  survivors  of  the  reputed  murderers  of  Pe- 
Orleans,  Maid  or.  (See  Joan  ^f^^brc)  ter  III,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  removal 
O&LEAHS,  Nxw.  (See  JSlkw  OrUans*)  of  Che  body  of  the  murdered  emperor  from 
Orueans  TERarTORT.  (See  Lomnana.)  the  convent  of  Alexander  Newski  to  the 
Orloff  ;  a  Russian  noble  family. —  fortress,  during  which  ceremony  they  bad 
Gn^gory  Orin^  was  one  of  five  brothers,  to  bear  the  comers  of  the  palL  He  remain- 
who  lived  a  mssipatied  life.  After  his  for-  ed  ever  afier  in  disgfaee,  and  died  in  1806. 
tune  was  ruined,  he  supported  himself  by  OaLOFr,  Gregory,  count  of,  Russian 
gambling  and  other  aits.  He  served  in  senator,  privyrcounsellor  and  ehamber- 
uie  seven  years'  war,  and,  when  count  lain,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Schwerin  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  him  sciences,  was  bom  in  1777,  and  was  ele- 
to  Petersburg.  The  grand-princess  Gath-  vated  to  the  senatorship  in  1812.  He  was 
aiine,  who  had  just  lost  her  favorite  Poni-  a  member  of  many  academics  and  learned 
atowski,  fell  in  love  witFi  him.  He  and  societies,  and  died  in  18^  at  Petersburg, 
his  brothers  assisted  her  much  in  the  rev-  His  chief  works  are  Mimoiru  kisUniquu, 
olution  by  which  she  was  declared  em-  poUliques  et  UiUraires  sur  It  Royaume  dt 
press,  and  her  husband,  the  emperor  Peter  ^apUs^  6&c.,  with  notes  by  Duw  (2  ed., 
Ill,  deprived  t>f  life.  Orloff eoon  attained  5  vols.^  Paris,  18S51  translated  into  Ger- 
the  highest  dignities  )  was  allowed  to  man,  English  and  Italian,  and  embracinf 
wear  the  picture  of  the  empress  in  his  but-  the  history  of  Lower  Italy  from  the  earii- 
ton-hole  ;  and  became  enormously  rich,  est  times  until  1820 ;  Hisioirt  des  ArU  oi 
But  Orioff  was  rude  and  inconsiderate,  so  Jtotte,  the  two  first  volumes  of  which  treat 
that,  after  some  time,  the  empress  wished  of  music,  the  others  of  painting ;  Vajfoge 
to  rid  herself  of  him.  He  was  sent  to  danMunePartie  dt  la  Frinet^  ouLeOmat' 
Moscow  to  take  measures  against  the  tcrvoHots  et  MHoriques  (Paris,  1824^ 
plague,  and,  when  he  returned,  was  repre-  Orlop  ;  a  platfi>rm  of  planks  laid  over 
sented  on  a  medal  and  triumnhal  arch  in  the  beams  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  of  war, 
the  character  of  Gurtius.  He  was  then  whereon  the  cables  are  usually  coiled.  It 
sent  to  Fockschani,  in  Walachia,  to  attend  also  contains  the  sail-rooms,  the  pursei'a, 
a  conference  with  the  Turks,  whom,  how-  surgeon's^  boatswain's  and  carpenter^  cab- 
ever,  he  offended  by  his  overbearing  char-  ins,  and  the  several  officers'  store-rooms, 
acter  ;  and  the  object  of  the  meetinj^  was  In  three-decked  shi^  the  second  and  low- 
lost  The  empress  now  sent  him  mto  a  est  decks  are  sometunes  called  oHop8» 
sort  of  banishment,  ohieriBg  him  to  remain  Ormoico,  Duks  of.  (See  Butfer,  Jbmef.) 
at  one  of  her  castles,  to  be  choaen  by  him-  OrbtuzD  is  one  of  thesphits  mentioned 
self.  He  went  to  Zarskce-Sela  In  1772;  in  the  Zendavesta.  He  is  subordinate  to 
however,  she  became  reconciled  to  him.  the  Zeroene  Akerene  (infinite  and  uncre- 
She  gave  him  a  magnificent  palace,  and  ated  time))  fi^om  whom  he  receives  hid 
he  gave  her,  in  return,  the  celebrated  dia-  power.  He  is  the  first-born  of  all  beinss^ 
mond.  He  now  travelled,  married,  and  produced  by  the  mixture  of  original  Sn 
seemed  to  live  happilv.  Potemkin,atthis  and  water,  mfioite,  inunortal,  incorrupti- 
time,  had  become  the  lover  of  the  empress,  ble.  He  was  represented  as  the  kioff  of  the 
Orioff  died  in  1783,  after  having  been  for  worid,  and  sitting  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
some  time  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  upon  a  hiffh  throne,  ^the  throne  of  the 
insanity. — Alexis^  his  brodier,  showed,  dur-  good  and  the  perfect,"  surrounded  by  ce- 
ing  the  revolution  in  1762,  great  couraAe.  festial  spirits  and  the  souls  of  the  happy. 
Disguised  as  a  coachman,  he  drove  ue  He  was  called  the  eternal  source  qf  sun- 
empress  from  Peterhoff  in  a  mean  car-  ikineandUghi:  the  sun  and  moon  teceif- 
riage.  He  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  ed  their  brighmess  fix>mhim.  He  carried, 
Peter  HI ;  rose  soon  to  high  dignities  in  as  a  badf^  upon  his  hand  ari^,  theaym- 
the  army  $  and,  in  1766,  was  made  admi-  bol  of  his  supreme  power,  and  is  sonie- 
nd  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Archipehi-  times  represented  as  crowned  with  rays, 
go,  with  uidimited  power,  against  the  He  is  also  describcui  as  a  venerable  old 
Turks^  whom  he  defeated  off  TBchesme ;  man,  resting  upon  me  primeval  bull,  the 
for  which  exploit  he  was  called  Tscke^  emblem  of  the  whole  organic  creation. 
mmskoi.  He  was  yet  in  the  fleet  when  his  Orne  ;  a,  department  of  France.  (See 
brother  lost  the  fiivor  of  the  empress.  In  Dagartment,) 
Leghorn,  he  deoeived  the  daughter  of  ORiviTHoi.oeT  is  that  branch  of  natural 
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semoe  which  treats  of  the  feathered  tribe,  ratedf  to  give  room  for  the  developement 
or,  to  use  the  definitioii  of  Cuvier,  of  vei^,  of  the  eggs.  The  bill  of  all  birds  consists 
tebiated  oviparous  amroals,  with  a  double  of  two  maudiblea,  the  upper  and  lower, 
circulation  and  respiration,  organized  for  the  former  being  generally  fixed  and  im- 
ffight  The  symmetiy  and  beau^  display-  movable,  though  in  the  parrots  it  has  the 
ed  in  the  gracefiil  ibnns  and  varied  colors  power  of  motion  to  assist  them  in  climb- 
of  this  part  of  creation,  sttike  the  meet  mg.  None  of  the  feathered  tribe  have 
eaaual  and  inattentive  observer ;  and  the  teeth,  but  the  homy^case  which  covers  the 
wondeiilil  adaptation  of  their  structure  to  mandibles  supplies  the  place  of  these  in- 
thmr  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  livings  struments,  and  is  sometmies  serrated,  so  as 
18  a  source  of  constant  admuntion  to  tM  to  resemble  them.  In  some  birds,  as  the 
student  of  nature.  Almost  eveiy  peculiar-  fidcons,  the  base  of  the  beak  is  covered 
ity  in  the  external  appearance  or  birds  is  with  a  skin  called  the  cere;  and  in  the 
fined  for  the  element  they  inhabit,  and  con-  turkey,  the  carrier-pigeon,  &c.,  it  is  cover- 
ducive  to  swiftness  of  motion.  Eveiy  part  ed  with  a  carneous  appendage.  The  bill 
of  thefar  fiwne  is  formed  for  lighmeas  and  is  in  some  kinds  straight ;  in  others  curved 
buoyancy :  their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  upwards  or  downwards ;  in  some  flat ;  in 
soft  and  delicate  plumaij^  jadmirably  cal-  others  conic,  wedge-shaped,  or  booked, 
cuJated  to  protect  them  &oni  cold  or  moist-  &c.  It  enables  the  bira  to  take  hold  of 
ure ;  theur  winas,  although  of  the  lightest  his  food,  to  strip  or  divide  it,  to  carry  ma- 
materials,  are  nimiahed  with  muscles  of  terials  for  buildmg  bis  nest,  or  food  to  his 
Buch  power  as  to  strike  the  air  with  great  youn^,  and  is  a  formidable  weapon  in  the 
Ibrce,  and  to  impel  their  bodies  forward  rapacious  tribe.  The  nostrils  are  usually 
with  astonishing  rapiditT,  whilst  the  tail  of^an  oval  form,  and  placed  near  the  base 
acta  as  a  rudder,  by  which  their  course  can  of  the  beak.  The  eyes  are  so  disposed 
be  directed  at  pleasure.  Thei^r  interna)  as  to  distinguish  equally  well  near  and  dis- 
soructure  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  tant  objects,  and  their  sense  of  siffht  is 
those  external  peculiarities.  Their  lungs  exceedingly  acute.  The  spairow-bawk 
are  fixed  against  the  ribs,  and  enveloped  discerns  small  birds  from  an  incredible 
with  a  meml»ane  pierced  with  large  holes,  distance.  Besides  the  ordinary  eyelids, 
'Which  peimit  the  air  to  pass  into  cavities  there  is  a  third,  called  the  nieUtaHng  mem- 
in  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  even  into  the  brane,  which  is  translucent,  and  defends 
interior  of  the  bones.  This  conformation  the  eye  of  the  hud  firom  the  direct  rays 
not  only  renders  them  more  buoyant,  but  of  the  sun,  without  obstructing  the  sight. 
also  prevents  any  intenniption  in  their  res-  Birds  have  no  external  ear,  with  the  ex- 
piration, by  the  rapiditjr  of  their  motion  ception  of  the  noctuinal  tribes:  these  have 
through  a  resisting  medium,  and  increases  a  large  exterior  conch,  in  the  form  of  a 
their  vital  eneigy.  Some  idea  may  be  thinleathery  piece  of  flesh.  The  internal 
formed  of  the  capacity  of  buds  for  respi-  ear,  however,  is  very  large,  and  their  sense 
ration  finora  the  met  stated  by  Lavoisier,  of  bearing  very  quick.  The  brain  of  birds 
that  two  apanows  consume  as  much  aires  is  distinffui^ed  by  its  great  proportionate 
a  Guinea  pig.  The  anterior  extremities  size,  and  appears  to  be  formed  of  tuber- 
of  birds,  bcang  tolely  fitted  for  the  action  cles,  and  not  of  convolutions.  Their  di- 
of  flying,  are  uselesB  either  for  resting  or  gestive  powers  are  very  great :  the  stom- 
grssping ;  hence  these  animals  are  biped,  ach  is  composed  of  three  parts — the  crop, 
and  take  objects  from  the  ground  with  which  is  a  thin  membranous. expansion; 
their  mouth,  for  which  purpose  the  neck  the  aucceniuriufii,  also  a  membranous 
and  beak  are  ebngated  and  very  mova-  pouch,  furnished  with  a  multitude  of 
ble ;  the  body  is  aim  inclined  forward  be-  -glands  ;  and  the  gvaardj  which  is  provid- 
yond  the  foet ;  the  thighs  are  in  advance,  ed  with  two  strong  muscles,  covered  in- 
and  the  toes  of  such  a  length  as  to  form  a  ade  by  a  velvet-hke  cartilage :  here  the 
sufilcient  basis.  The  pelvis  is  veiry  long,  food  is  ground,  or  triturated,  and  its  action 
to  give  origin  to  muscles  supporting  the  is  aidedby  the  presence  of  small  stones, 
trunk  on>  the  thighs^  and  a  set  of  muscles  which  Inras  swallow  for  that  purpose, 
pass  from  the  pelvis  to  the  toes,  so  arrange  The  coverings  or  feathen  of  birds  are  ad- 
ed  that  the  simple  wdght  of  the  bird  re-  mirablv  calculated  for  security,  warmth, 
tains  the  toes  in  a  flexed  condition  ;  in  and  celerity  of  motion.  They  are  of  three 
consequence,  tiiey  are  able  to  sit^ perched  kinds ;  down,  smaller  feathers,  and  quills 
upon  one  leg  vritn  security,  and  without  {fioec<ty  pluma  et  pamuB),  The  feathers 
becominjr  fiitigued.  The  posterior  parts  which  invest  the  body  have  small  shafts 
of  the  pelvis  (in  common  language  known  and  large  vanes,  and  are  placed  over  each 
as  die  aitJB-ftoiief)  are  elongatod  and  aepa-  other  like  sbinglefl^  so  as,  at  the  same  tigae, 
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to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  and  to  ex-  answer  exacliy  to  the  wants  of  each  speriea 
elude  the  cold.  The  down  is  plaeed  un-  From  their  fi>od,  manner  of  life  and  looo- 
der  these,  and  serves  us  a  farther  protec-  motive  powers^  btrds  would  aoem  deadned 
tion  against  the  cold :  hence  it  is  most  to  become  inhalntantB  of  every  peit  of  the 
abundant  in  those  species  that  inhabit  the  globe ;  and,  in  fiict,  the  cold  and  beiren  re- 
polar  regions.  The  quill  feathers  areprin-  gions  of  the  north  and  the  sultry  plains 
ci [tally  round  in  the  wings  and  tail.  The  of  the  tropical  climates^  become  the  alter- 
vanes,  which  in  tho  wing  feathers  are  nate  residence  of  the  sune  birds  at  differ- 
broad  on  one  side  and  narrow  on  the  oth-  ent  seasons  of  the  year.  At  particular 
er,  consist  of  a  number  of  small  lamm<Ef  times  in  the  year,  most  birds  remove 
which  are  connected  by  the  interlacement  from  one  country  to  another,  mt  from 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  brisdes.  The  inland  disirictB  to  the  sea  side.  The 
largest  quill-feathera  in  the  wing,  or  those  periods  of  these  migrations  are  observed 
nearest  the  extremity,  are  termed  pnma-  with  wonderful  accuracy,  though  they  are 
riea ;  those  which  arise  from  the  iore-arm  somewhat  regulated  by  the  temperature 
are  called  secondaries  ;  and  the  weaker  of  the  seasona  Some  species,  however, 
feathers  attached  to  the  humerus  are  defr-  are  stationaiy,  as  many  of  the  birds  of 
ignated  as  scapulars.  The  quill-feftthers  prey.  (For  a  particular  account  of  the 
of  the  tul  are  large  and  strong,  having  migration  of  birds,  see  the  article  Mgra- 
their  vanes  almost  equal  in  size :  they  are  Hon  efJhdmais.)  The  fiM>d  of  birds,  like 
geucralty  twelve  in  number,  but  some-  that  of  quadrupeds,  is  derived  from  the 
times,  especially  in  the  sallinaoeous  birds,  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms^  and,  like 
eighteen  or  twenty.  The  feathery  cover-  them,  they  may  be  divid«i  into  the  gra- 
itig  of  birds  constitutes  tlieir  peculiar  beau-  nivorous  and  carnivorous, and  some  wUch 
ty  :  on  this,  nature,  particulariy  in  the  hold  a  middle  rank ;  and  their  dispositions 
warmer  climates,  has  lavished  the  most  and  habits,  as  in  quadrupeds,  are  influ- 
spiendid  colors.  The  size  of  the  wings  enced  by  the  nature  of  their  fimd :  whilst 
is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  carnivorous  are  fierce  and  untamable, 
the  bird,  but  is  accommodated  to  its  man-  the  granivorous  are  mild,  gentle,  and  ear- 
ner of  living.  Accordingly,  birds  of  prey,  ly  domesticated ;  their  fl^,  also,  is  nKire 
swallows,  and,  in  general,  such  birds  as  wholesome  and  palatable.  Birds,  how- 
are  intended  to  hover  a  long  time  in  the'  ever,  are  more  mdiscrimlnate  in  their 
air,  have  much  longer  wings,  in  propor-  food  than  quadrupeds,  and  more  frequent- 
tion  to  the  size  of  their  bodies,  than  quails,  \y  supply  the  deficiency  of  one  kind  of 
domestic  bens,  &c.  In  the  ostrich,  the  rood  by  another ;  and  in  the  young 
cassowary  and  the  penguin,  the  primaries  state  almost  all  kinds  are  carnivorous  cu* 
are  wanting  entirely.  The  flight  of  bmis  rather  insectivorous.  In  mental  capacity, 
differs  very  much  from  that  of  bats,  in-  birds  fully  equal  quadrupeds,  and,  in  some 
sects,  and  other  volant  animals.  Many  respects,  surpass  them.  Pahota,  startinga, 
birds,  as  falcons,  soar  boldly  above  the  &C.,  retain  in  ntommy  many  words  and 
clouds,  whither  no  eye  can  fellow  them,  phrases  which  they  have  been  taught,  and 
and  hover  for  many  hours,  vrithout  per-  many  singing  birds  whole  melodies.  Their 
cepdUe  exertion,  in  the  air.  Likevrise  powers  of  memory  seem  also  to  be 
swallovrs,  larks,  and  some  other  kinds  of  evinced  by  the  fact  that  birds  of  psasage, 
birds,  sail  to  considerable  distances  with  after  an  absence  of  six  months^  or  even 
little  effort ;  others,  as  sparrows,  have  a  a  longer  time,  and  after  travelling  tbou- 
fluttering  flight  Some,  as  the  owls,  fly  sands  ofmile8,remrn  to  their  former  home; 
without  any  noise ;  others,  as  the  partridge,  the  swallow  to  her  beam,  the  finch  to  the 
&C.,  with  a  loud  whirr.  The  flight  of  a  tree  where  last  year  she  reared  her  young, 
young  bird  resembles  the  tottering  steps  or  where  she  herself  vrss  hatched.  The 
of  an  infant  You  see  distincdy  how  difference  between  such  burds  as  love  to 
anxiously  he  seeks  for  the  nearest  resting-  dwell  in  uninhabited  places,  secure  fixim 
place,  and  how  soon  he  is  tired.  The  tail  persecution,  and  such  as  are  found  in  the 
serves  as  a  rudder  in  most  birds ;  the  long  neighborhood  of  men,  surrounded  by 
legs  of  the  cranes  and  other  waden  ap-  dangers,  is  a  proof  that  their  prudence, 
pear  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  legs  cunning  and  docility  can  be  awakened 
in  different  genera  of  this  class  are^.so  di-  and  improved.  The  field  sparrow  is  kas 
versified  in  shaue,  that  many  naturalists  cunninff*than  the  house  iqparrow,  which 
have  considered  these  differences  sufi-  has  daily  opportunity  to  observe  the  bos- 
cient  for  distinguishing  marks  of  different  tile  intentions  of  man.  In  desert  coun- 
orders.  Being  adapted  either  for  resting  tries,  birds  will  alight  upon  the  barrel  of 
upon  trees,  for  swimming  or  running,  they  the  hunter's  gun,  when  he  levels  it  afainst 
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them,  wbilist  with  tw  a  mere  stiek  home  A  cock  aniTee  at  maturity  hi  a  year,  and 
upon  the  shoulder  excites  the  suspicions  yet  has  been  known  to  live  upwards  of 
of  the  wild  goose.    Tiie  voice  is  a  peculiar  twenty  years ;  a  linnet  fourteen ;  parrots 
ffift  of  nature,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  forty ;  and  eagles  a  hundred  years.    From 
birds  are  distinguished  fix>m  all  the  rest  of  this  longevity  of  birds,  it  is  probable  that 
the  animal  world.    The  windpipe  of  birds  they  are  subject  to  few  disesses.     The 
is  composed  of  entire  rings  of  cartilage,  only  (me  which  is  universal  to  them,  if  it 
with  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  ostrich,  can  be  termed  a  disease,  is  moakmg,  or 
At  its  bifurcation  is  a  i^ottis  supplied  widi  the  operation  of  changing  their  plumage, 
appropriate  muscles,  called  the  lower  or  during  the  continuance  of  which,  they 
tn/erior  larynx.    It  is  here  that  the  vdce  of  are  sickly  and  disordered,  and  many  die. 
birds  is  formed ;  the  vast  bodv  of  air  con*  This  process,  which  occurs  eveiy  year, 
tained  in  the  air-cells  contributes  to  the  appears  to  be  performed  in  the  following 
force,  and  the  windpipe,  by  its  form  and  manner: — ^When  the  feathers  have  attain* 
movements,  to  the  modifieation  of  the  ed  their  fliD  size,  the  pen  part,  nearest  the 
Toice.    The  superior  larynx  is  very  sim-  bird,  grows  harder,  and  snrinks  in  its  di- 
pie  and  unimportant    The  mii  of  song  is  ameter,  thus  gradually  compressinff,  and 
given  to  the  male  birds  omv,  and  their  finally  obliterating  the  vessels  which  sup- 
notes  are  mostly  an  expression  of  love ;  ply  it  with  nourishment,  and  thus  ber  | 
hence  they  are  heard  singing  chiefly  at  comes  an  extraneous  body,  which  is  at  ' 
the  time  when  they  are  pairing.    The  last  loosened  in  its  socket,  and  fklls  off. 
birds  sing  only  when  they  are  ctieeriul.  Whilst  these  changes  are  takins  place, 
in  sadness,  during  rough  weather,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  new  feamer  are  I 
bodily  disorders,  mey  are  silent  It  is  com-  forming  beneath,  which  rapidly  attuns  its  i 
monly  said  that  the  gifl  of  song  is  confined  natural  size,  afler  it  has  been  protruded                          '  \ 
to  the  birds  in  northern  climates,  and  that  through  the  akin.    This  process,  it  will 
nature,  ii)  the  vrarmer  regions,  has  en-  be  seen,  is  very  analogous  to  the  annual 
dowed  them,  instead,  with  more  brilliant  shedding  of  the  homs  in  the  deer  tribe, 
colore;  but  Foster  relates,  that  in  Otaheite  (See  DeerJ)    Most  birds  pair  at  certain 
the  birds  sing  with  charming  sweetness ;  seasons,  and  continue  this  conjugal  union 
and  Cook,  on  his  finit  voyace,  found  the  whilst  the  united  efforts  of  both  are  neees- 
forests  of  Queen  Charlotte^   sound,  in  sary  in  the  formation  of  their  temporaiy 
New  Zealand,  filled  with  littie  birds,  whose  habitations,  and  hi  the  rearing  and  main- 
Yoices  sounded  like  silver  bdb.    To  no  tenance  of  their  offtpring.    Bome  bhds^ 
other  animal  have  such  various  tones  been  however,  especially  among  those  of  prey,          ' 
^pranted  for  giving  utterance  to  different  continue  their  attachmentto  each  other  for 
feelincs ;  huncer,  fbar,  the  dread  of  immi-  a  much  longer  period ;  sometimes  even  for 
nent  clanger,  desire  for  society,  or  k>nging  lifo.    In  general,  birds  are  more  prolifie 
for  his  mate,  love,  melancholy,  &C.,  are  ex-  dian  quadrupeds,  and  thdr  productive-                         I   ! 
pressed  by  a  variety  of  notes,  which  make  nees  is  visibly  increased  by  domestication, 
a  language  intelligible  not  only  to  birds  of  There  is  a  remaricable  circumstance  eon- 
the  same  species,  but  oflen  to  the  other  nected  with  this  subject,  and  winch  is  pe- 
trVies.    When  one  of  the  songstera  of  the  culiar  to  the  feathered  race — a  bird,  when 
wood  perceives  a  bird  of  prey,  the  whole  she  has  produced  her  usual  number  of 
forest  grows  silent  at  his  warning  voice,  eggs,  ceases,  m  ordinary  cases,  to  lay.    If; 
Birds  are  spread  over  the  whole  earth ;  a  however,  by  any  accident,  these  eggs  are 
few  species  extend  even  from  the  polar  cir-  destroyed,   she  will  again  lay  the  same 
cles  to  the  tropics:  their  places  of  abode  are  number.    This  is  strongly  mariced  in  the  , 
suited  to  their  wants  and  peculiarities,  and  common  hen,  who,  if  her  eggs  are  con-  I 
embrace  rocks  and  dens,  trees  and  shrubs,  standy  taken  away,   does  not  begin  to 
earth  and  wat^.    Whilst  wood-peckere  hatch,  but  goes  on  producing  eggs  to  an 
and  paiTOts  pass  all  their  time  upon  trees^  almost  indefinite  extent    The  ovation  of                            i 
partridges,  quails^   &,c^  remain  on  the  birds  is  considered  as  an  important  part                             { 
ground  ;  storks   and    herons   visit   the  of  their  history,  and  is  closely  attended  to  i 
roarBhes;  swans  and  watef-fowl  five  in  b^  writers  on  ornithology.     Almost  all                             I 
rivers  and  ponds.    Birds  are  in  general  birds  incubate,  or  hatch  their  eggs,  by 
very  long-lived,  although  thcdr  growth  is  keeping  them  at  a  uniform  temperatute 
rapid,  and  their  period  of  procreation  veiy  by  broodinff  over  them.    The  ostrich  a|id 
early.    In  quaarupeds,  tne  duration  of  cassowary,  however,  do  not  perform  this                             1 
life  usually  beara  a  ceitain  proportion  to  maternal  duty,   merely  deponting  thehr                             | 
the  period  at  which  they  attain  their  fiiD  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leaving  them  to  be                             I 
powera;  bntitisveiydifi^ntwithbiidfl.  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    (Forthe 
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nroees  of  incubatkm,  see  JheybMnu)  eant  is  oonfined  to  leading  ^bem  to  their 
before  laying,  all  other  birds  are  direotea  food,  and  tfiarrhing  them  now  to  coUectit 
by  instinct  to  the  opention  of  building  a  It  is  fiir  difierentwitb  those  hatched  upon 
nest  or  habitatioB  for  their  young.    'Hie  trees ;  they  remain  in  the  nest  for  a  kng 
nidification  of  birds  has  deservedly  been  a  time,  dunns  which,  both  poents  are  sedu- 
subject  of  much  admiration ;  for  they  con-  iously  emfMoyed  in  providing  them  widi 
struct  these  temporary  habilatiaos  with  a  regular  supply  or  food.    When  their 
such  exquisite  skill  as  to  exceed  the  ut«  plumage  is  fully  grown,  they  are  gradual- 
most  exertion  of  human  ingenuidr  to  imi-  \y  taught  to  fly,  and,  qualified  to  provide 
tate  them.    Their  mode  of  building,  the  for  themselves,  the  parents  foraake  them, 
materials  employed,  and  the  situations  ^as  no  loncer  needing  their  care.    Birds, 
selected,  are  as  various  as  the  different  although  doe  most  manced  of  all  the  daaaeB 
kinds  of  birds,  and  yet  are  all  admirably  of  animals,  resemble  each  other  ao  doaely 
adapted  to  thcor  sevml  wants  and  neces-  in  their  ^pecifk;  charaetera,  that  their  sub- 
sitieSb    They  conceal  them  oarefolly  firom  division  is  extremely  difficult    Like  the 
the  eyes  of  rapacious  animals  and  of  men,  mammalia,  their  distribution  into  cmkis  is 
and  their  caution  is  greater  in  proportion  founded  on  the  or^pns  of  manducatioii 
to  the  dangers  by  which  they  are  sur-  and  those  of  prehensKiq.   From  the  di£fer- 
rounded.     The  materials  are  carefully  ence  of  these  oigana^  naturalista  have  ar- 
selected,  and  are  aeneraUy  united  with  ran^d  birds  in  various  orders.    The  fol- 
great  art.    In  the  larger  number  of  roe-  lowmff  is  that  adopted  by  Cuvier  in  the 
cies,  the  fomale  ia  the  principal  bulkier,  last  editk>n  of  his  Animal  Kinplom:— 
whilst  the  mate  carries  the  materials.    To  1.  Birds  of  Pbxt  (<lce^pra(rea,  Lm.);  dis- 
^ve  a  detailed  aeooimt  of  the  construe-  tinguished  by  their  crooked  beak  and 
non  of  nest%  would  swell  this  article  be-  clawa^  by  means  of  which  they  are  ena- 
yond  all  due  bounds.  Those  who  vrish  for  bled  to  overcome  and  prey  upon  other 
foil  information  on  this  interesting  subject^  birds,  and  even  the  weaker  quadruDeda 
vrili  find  it  pleasingly  and  elaboratelv  de-  They  hold  the  same  rank  among  biroa  as 
tailed  in  Rennie's  Architecture  of  Birds,  the  comivoiti  among  quadrupeds.  They  all 
When  the  building  is  finished,  the  fomale  have  four  toes^  and  Uie  nails  of thegraatand 
lays  her  eggs:  -several  waler-birds  lay  but  middle  toes  are  the  strongest    They  form 
«     one,  birds  of  prey  two,  crows  and  ravens  two  fiunilieSytheniuniiAi.  and  FOcruaiTAL: 
four,  the  titmouse  fix>m  eight  to  twelve,  the  first  having  nostrils   inseated  in  a 
domestic  hens  forty  lo  fiiW.    Theemdif>  naked* cere,  three  toes  before  amd  one  be- 
fer  in  size,  form,  color,  JLe^  aocoraing  to  bind,  without  foatheis ;  eyes  directed  aide- 
tbe  peculiarities  of  each  species.    AAerthe  ways:  the  second  having  nostrils  at  the 
warmth  of  the  brooding  fomale  (in  manj  anterior  edge  of  the  cera,  which  is  more 
epedes  the  male  aaaistB  the  fomale  in  this  or  less  covered  with  stiflf  bain;  external 
busineas)  has  developed  and  matured  toe  capable  of  being  turned  behind;  eyea 
the  germ  in  the  egg,  the  youns  breiik  out  large,  directed  forwarda — U.  PAsaxEnrE 
of  the  shells,  and  the  love,  aandemess  and  (|NM«erea).    This  is  the  laigesi  ctasa,  and 
care  now  shown  by  the  parents  are  ad-  embraces  aU  birds uriiich  do  not  bekxigto 
mirable.    The  mother  warms  the  naked  the  ot^  five;  they  present  a  great  re* 
brood  under  her  wings^  whilst  the  fother  semUanoe  in  their  structure,  and  tlMgen- 
brings   the  choicest  food.     The  foeble  era  are  so  closely  allied  tfaAt  it  is  difiusuk 
bwbDow  defends  herself  and  her  young  to  distinguish  between  them.    They  may, 
ones,  or  dies  together  with  them;  the  do-  however,  be  separated  into  two  great  di- 
mestic  hen  runs  along  the  pond  vrith  visions;   1.  those  with  the  exterior  toe 
cries  of  anguish  when  the  young  ducks  united  to  the  middle  one  br  one  or  two 
which  she  has  hatched,  liave  been  carried  joints  only ;  3b  exterior  toe  almoet  ss  kmg 
by  their  instinct  into  die  wvler.     When  as  the  middle  one,  and  united  to  it  as  fiur 
the  young  are  produced,  the  next  object  as  the  last  jomt  but  one^-^  Chttaw 
of  parental  care  is  their  protection  and  (jconsorea);  birds  whose  exterior  toe  di- 
support ;  and  these  duties  are  fiilfiUed  rects  itself  badLwards  like  the  mat  toe, 
vrith  astonishingspirit  and  industry.    The  afiTordizur  a  very  solid  support,  by  which 
most  timid  become  courageous  in  defence  some  of  them  jwofit  in  rfingShg  to^  and 
of  their  progeny,  and  willingly  expose  climbing  the  trunks  of  trees.—!.  Galli- 
themselves  to  danger  to  shield  their  tMider  kaqkous    Brans    (gattmaeea).      These 
and  helpless  ofiipring.    The  younff  of  have  a  heavy  gait,  a  diort  flight,  a  medi- 
those  binls  who  build  on  the  ground  are  um-sized  bea^  the  upper  mandible  vault- 
generally  able  to  run  soon  aror  they  are  ed,  nostrils  perdy  covered  by  a  cartilacH 
fr^  ,             excluded  fi^Mn  the  shell  and  the  raomer^s  nous  scale,  toes  general^  dentated  at  me 
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edg<e8  with  iftiort  membmnes  between 
thofle  in  front — 5.  Wadeks  {graiUs)  may 
be  recognised  b^  the  nudity  of  the  lower 
port  of  their  thighs,  veiy  frequently  the 
lenffth  of  their  legs,  generally  some  litde 
web^  at  least  between  the  external  toes. 
In  flying,  they  extend  their  legs  behind 
them,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  other  birds, 
wbo  draw  them  up  close  to  the  body. 
— 6.    Web-footxd  Birds   (jMlmipedts) 


are  strongly  characterized  by  their  feet, 
formed  for  swimming,  that  is,  being  'af- 
fixed to  the  hinder  part  of  their  body,  with 
very  short  and  compressed  tarsi;  and 
palmated  between  the  toes.  They  are 
the  only  birds  in  which  the  length  of  the 
neck  exceeds  that  of  the  legs. — ^Each  of 
these  orders  is  subdivided  into  &milies 
and  genera,  principally  according-  to  the 
formation  of  the  beak. 


O&DXR  I. 

ACCIPITRE8. 
FhmSy  1. 
DIURNiE. 

Gemii  1.  Vultur,  Lm, 

2l  Gypetos,  SUnr. 
a  Falco,!^ 

Sub-gsnenty  14. 


FamUy^ 
NQCTUiE. 
Strix,  Lfii. 

Sob-geoore^  & 


Order  II. 

PASSERES. 

Famibfl. 

DENTIROSTKES. 

LaniuH^  Lin, 
Muscicapa^  Lm. 
Ampelis,  lim. 
Edolius,  Ctw. 
Tanagra,  Lin, 
Turdus,  Lin. 
Myothera,  lUig, 
Cinceus,  Beelut 
Philedon,  Cw, 
Eulabes,  Cuo. 
Gracula,  Cw. 
Pyrrhocorax,  Cuo. 
Oriolus,  Lin, 
Gymnops,  Cm>. 
M senuia,  Sh. 
Motacilla,  Lin, 
Fipn^Lm, 
Euryiaimus,  Hortf, 
Sub-genera,  40. 


Famihf2, 

FISSIROSTRE8. 

Hirundd,  Lin, 
Ca^midgus,  XMk 


GONIROSTRES. 

Alauda,  Lin, 
Feavm^Lin, 
Emberiza,  Zim. 
FringiUa,  lim. 
Loxia,  .fi^ifff . 
Coi^thus,  CSw, 
Cohus,  Gm, 
Buphaga,  Bris$ 
Caseicus,  Cm. 
Stumus,  Lin, 
Corvus,  Lin, 
Coracias,  Lin, 
Paradissea,  litn. 

Sub-genera,  21. 


FamihfA. 
TENUIROSTRES. 

Sitta,X«n. 
Certhia,  iim. 
Trochilus^  Lin, 
Upapa,  lAn, 

Snb-geoera,  16 


FwnH^  5» 
SYNDACTYLE8. 


Merops,  iim. 
Prionites,  BHg, 
Alcedo,  Lin, 
Ceyx,  Lacep, 
Todus,  lAn, 
Buceros,  Lm. 


Order  III. 

8CANSORE8. 

Galbula^  Bi 
Picus,  lAn, 
YunXfLm. 
Cuculus, 
Malcoba,  VmlL 
ScythropB,  La<^ 
Bucco,  lim. 
Trogon,  iim. 
Crotophaga,  Lm. 
RamphaMfl,  Lbu 


Psittacus,  Ltn. 
Corythaix,  12%.  ' 
Musopbaga,  beii. 

Sub-genera,  17. 


Order  IV. 

GALLINJS; 

AJector,  Mtrrtm, 
PftTO,  Lin, 
Meleainis,  Lin, 
Numida,  Lin, 
Phasianus,  Lin, 
Tetrao,  Lm, 
Hemipodius,  Tern, 
Tinamus,  LM, 
Colomba,  Lin, 

Sub-genera,  24. 


Order  V. 

QRALXJE. 

Family  1. 

BREVIPENNES. 

Struthio,  Lin, 

Casuarias,  JSriM. 


Fiiiii%3. 
PRESSmOSTRES. 

Otis,  Lin,  . 
Charadriua,  Lm, 
Vanellus,  Beehtt, 
Hiematopu&  Lin, 
Cursorius,  Laeep, 
Cariama,  Briaa, 

Sub-genera,  4. 


CULTIROSTRES. 

Gnifl,  Cm>, 
Caneroma,  Lm. 
Ardea,  Cuv, 
Ciconia,  CSw, 
Mycteria,  Lm. 
Scopus,  iJriM. 
HiansyLo^. 
Tantalus,  Lin, 
Platalea,  Lm. 

Sub-genera,  S. 
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FamUjfA. 
LONQIROSTRJS8. 

Scolopax,  lAn, 
Recuyirostra,  Lm. 

Sab-g«Dera,  15. 

FoamlyS. 

MACRODACTYLES. 

Pairs,  Xitn. 
Palamedea,  Imu 
Meeapodius. 
Rauus,  lAn. 
Fulica,  Xrtfi. 
Chionis,  FartUr. 
Glareola,  Gm. 
Phonicopterua,  Un, 
Sub-genera,  2. 


Ordsr  VL 
PALMIPEDES. 

JVuntZy  1. 
BRACHYPTEBES. 

Alca,  iim. 
ApttoiodytM,  fbnC 

Sub-ginwray  9. 


Shyndiopsy  Lm. 


,8. 


Fasmbf^ 

TOTIPAIJIEa 

Pelecanus, 
Ploti]8,Zi«n 
Phaeton, 

Sub-generAi  5. 


LONGIPENNES. 

ProceUaria,  lAn, 
Diomedea,  lAn, 
LaruaylAit. 
Sterna,  lAn. 


Fama^A. 
.  LABfELLIRO0TRES. 

Anas,  Lin. 
Mergus,2iiii. 

Sub-genen,  13. 


Oroorapht  (from  S^^f,  a  mountaiii,  and 
ypo^M,  I  write) ;  the  deacription  of  mouQ- 
'tains,  their  cbeiDa,  branchei,  &c. 

Ororoco.  (See  Orinoco,) 
'  Orphah  AsrXiUMS  ;  eataoliabmeDts  in 
which  orphans  who  have  relations  able  to 
support  them  are  provided  for  and  edu- 
cated. In  Europe,  where  there  are  com- 
paratively more  paupers  than  in  the  U. 
States,  the  care  which  society  at  lai|;e  is 
bound  to  take  of  destitute  orphans  is,  in 
many  countries,  an  important  point  of  po* 
litical  economy.  The  question  of  most 
consequence,  in  relation  to  the  public  sup- 
port of  orphans,  is,  whether  it  is  best,  in  a 
moral,  physical  and  economical  point  of 
view,  to  bring  up  large  numbers  or  orphans 
in  great  estaUiehments,  where  they  live  to- 
gether, or  to  put  them  out  singly  in  trust- 
worthy fiimilies,  paid  by  the  communi^. 
In  ^Germany,  this  question  has  been  long 
and  thoroughly  discussed ;  and  it  appeara 
that  the  majonty  of  persons  in  that  coun- 
tiT,  conversant  with  the  subject,  prefer  the 
pian  of  bringing  them  up  in  separate  fiim- 
ilies. Both  systems  have  their  inconven- 
iences and  advantages.  It  would  appear 
to  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  bettor  for  the 
morais  of  orphans,  to  educate  them  in 
seiMirate  fiunilies ;  and,  in  the  way  ia 
which  asylums  have  been  senerally  con- 
ducted on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
health  of  the  cbildfen  has  appeared  not 
to  be  so  well  taken  care  (^  as  in  fiimilies. 
Some  asylumSi  however,  form  brilliant 
exceptions,  as  the  great  asylum  at  Pots- 
dam, near  Berlin.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  orphan  asylums  is  uncertain. 
What  the  Romans  undentood  by  vueri 
andpueUa  alimeiUariif  cannot  propeny  be 
compared  to  our  publicly  supported  or- 
phans. Tr^an,  woo  did  much  in  fiivor 
of  ofphansi  both  the  Antonines,  and  Alex- 


ander Severus,  established  fiDundations  for 
them ;  but  such  institutions  do  not  seem 
to  have  become  fi*equent  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  die  Christian  religion*  In  the 
middle  ages,  however,  iixi^chso  many 
institutions  beneficial  to  mankind  originat- 
ed within  the  walk  of  thriving  and  opulept 
cities,  orphan  asylums  became  firequentio 
such  places,  particulariy  in  the  larger  com- 
mercial ^wns  of  the  Netheriands.  lo 
Germany,  the  first  asylums  are  found  in 
the  fi!ee  cities ;  yet  their  origin  does  not  go 
beyond  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of 
the  most  famous  asylums  in  the  worid  is 
that  established  by  A.  H.  Franke  (q.  v.)  at 
Halle,  in  169a 

Orphkub  ;  one  of  the  old  sages  and 
baxds  of  the  Greeks  (about  fbity  years  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war) ;  according  to  com- 
mon accounts,  the  son  of  the  muse  Calli- 
ope and  the  Thracian  river-god  Oagnis; 
according  to  others,  of  Apolk).  He  was 
educated  by  Idnua,  together  with  Thamy- 
ris  and  Hercules.  His  melodious  voice,  and 
bis  lyre  with  seven  strings,  as  the  stor}' 
says,  drew  after  him  rocks  and  trees^ 
tamed  the  wildest  animals  of  the  moun- 
tain forests,  and  calmed  the  whiriwinds 
and  tempests.  Some  poets  mention  him 
as  a  king  of  Thrace ;  and  the  Argonmdka 
(which  goes  under  his  name,  thouefa  iin- 

auestionably  a  later  production)  calls  him 
le  sovereign  of  the  Ciconians^  rich  iu 
hetds.  Ovid  also  represents  the  ceremo- 
ny of  his  maniage  with  Eunrdioe,  or 
Agriope,  as  bavins  taken  place  tnere.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  the  dis- 
consolate poet  wandered  over  the  eaith. 
When  he  remmed  home,  ther  Ciconian 
women,  who  folt  his  grief  as  an  insult, 
were  so  much  excited,  during  the  cek- 
bratioii  of  Bacchanalian  wgies,  that  they 
seized  the  young  man,  awl  ton  him  to 
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pieces  in  their  madnett.  AccordiDg  to  Bentley  (q.  v.),in  whichtbevvitwaealloD 
the  ArgonautiKLt  on  the  contrary,  Orpheua  one  side  and  the  truth  on  the  other.  On 
had  aheady  reached  a  venerable  otd  age  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  to 
when  he  sailed  for  Colchis.  He  had  pre-  t))e  earidom,:  and,  in  1709,  was  sworn  of 
viousl^  visited  several  other  countries,  and  the  queen's  privy  council.  He  was  also 
especially  Egypt  Enriched  wi^  knowl-  envoy-extraordinary  fiom  the  queen  to  the 
edge,  he  returned,  and  instituted  among  states  of  Flanders  and  firabant,  at  the 
the  Greeks  the  Dionysian  and  other  mys-  critical  period  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
teries.  He  amended  and  regulated  their  and,  on  his  return,  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
religious  doctrines,  and  led  a  life  of  sin-  nity  of  a  British  peer,  under  the  title  of 
gulur  purity.  He  was  the  inventor  or  lord  BoyU.  He  retired  from  court  soon 
maker  of  the  lyre,  the  oldest  musical  in-  u&er  the  accession  of  George  I,  and,  in 
strument  adapted  to  soften  the  fierceness  1722,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion 
of  savage  minds.  The  andents  frequent-  of  being  concerned  in  Layer's  plot,  but 
ly  mention  his  works,  yet  it  is  certain  that  was  discharged  after  six  months'  iniprison- 
he  never  wrote  anv  thing;  but  his  ideas,  ment  Besides  the  edition  of  Phalaris^  he 
his  doctrines^  and  fables,  thrown  into  a  published  a  comedy,  called  ^  wmjind  jR, 
poetical  form,  have  been  handed  down  by  and  some  verses.  He  <jied  in  1731.  His 
tradition.  At  a  very  early  period,  poenis  name  has  been  given  to  a  well-known 
ascribed  to  Orpheua  were  m  circulation  astronomical  instrument  invented  by  Gra- 
throughout  Greece ;  but,  even  in  ancient  ham.  (See  Orrery.) 
times,  doubts  were  felt  with  regard  to  their  •  Or&is  Root  ;  the  root  of  a  white  flower- 
authenticity  ;  and  it  is  probdi>le  that,  as  ing  species  of  iris,  the  /.  FUrenJtinjo^  a  na- 
eariy  as  the  age  of  Aristode,  none  of  them  tive  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  a  dried 
were  entirely  authentic,  but  that  they  con-  state,  it  is  well  known,  on  account  of  its 
tained  portions  of  the  poet's  doctrines;  communicating  a  grateftil  odor,  resem- 
We  possess  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  blins  that  of  violets.  It  was  formerly 
an  AmfMniJtka  (edited  by  Schneider,  Je-  mmtk  employed  in  medicme,  but  is  now 
na,  Icto) ;  some  sacred  hymns ;  a  woric  little  valued,  except  as  a  perftime.  It  is 
upon  the  properties  of  minerals,  probably  exported  ftom  the  Mediterranean  in  Con- 
or the  fourth  century  after  the  Christian  aderable  quantities,  and,  among  other 
erB  (edited  by  Tyrwhitt,  London,  1781),  uses,  is  employed  m  the  manufiicture  of 
and  several  fragments.    The  best  edition  hair-powder. 

of  these  works  is  that  of  Hermann  (Leip-  Orsini  ;  one  of  the  most  celebhited 

sic,  1805V.    The  Orphic  poetiy  embraces  princely  ftuuilies  in  Italy,  and  which,  in 

the  whole  cycle  or  the  esotenc  religious  former  timep,  had  large  possessions  in 

doctrines^  and  the  doctrines  of  the  myste-  Hunffaiy.    In  the  eleventh  century,  it  held 

ries. — See  George  Henry  Bode's  Orpke-  a  bnOiant  rank  among  the  Roman  nobili- 

ttf,  PoeUarum  (h<Bcorum,  antimdawnus^  a  ^,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rivalship  of  the 

prize  essay  (Gottingen,  1824, 4to.).  powerful  &mily  of  Colonna,  maintained 

Orreet,  an  astronomical  instrument  its  splendor  under  the  protection  of  seve- 
fbr  exhibiting  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  ral  pop«6  who  belonged  to  it  The  found- 
bodies,  was  first  constructed  by  Graham ;  er  was  John  Cajetan,  whose  descendant 
but  its  name  is  derived  fi^m  one  made  by  Matthew  Rubens  had  three  sons,  who 
Rowley  for  the  earl  of  Orrery,  which  was  founded  three  lines,  of  which  there  re- 
supposed  by  sir  R.  Steel  to  l>e  the  first  ev-  mains  at  present  only  one,  that  of  Orsini- 
er  constructed ;  and  he  therefore  gave  it  Gravina,  derived  noin  Napoleon  Orsini, 
ciie  above  name,  in  honor  of  the  eui,  and  .  the  youngest  son  of  Matthew.  Francis 
(ascribing  the  invention  to  Mr.  Rowley,)  Orsini  (descended  from  this  Napoleon) 
whose  name  it  has  ever  since  retained,  was  made,  in  1417,  count  of  Gravina,  a 
though  the  error  on  which  it  was  adopted  city  in  the  Neapolitan  district  of  Bari. 
has  long  been  corrected.  His  son  James  obtained  the  title  of  dvke* 

Orrery  (Charies  Boyle),  eari  o£  second  The  eleventh  duke  after  him,  Peter  Fran- 
son  of  Roffer  earl  of  Orrery,  was  bom,  m  cis,  in  1667,  gave  up  the  dukedom  of  Gra- 
1676,  at  Chelsea,  and,  at  fifteen,  entered  at  vina  to  his  Brother  Dominicus,  and, ,  in 
Christ-Church,  Oxford.  While  there,  he  1724,  was  chosen  pope.  He  ruled,  un- 
published a  new  edition  of  the  epistles  of  der  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII,  until  1790^ 
PhalariSyOfwhich  doctor  Bendey  question-  when  another  Orsini  (Clement  XII)  ob- 
ing  the  authenticity,  he  wrote  an  answer  tained  the  triple  crown.  The  latter  raised 
entitled  Doctor  Be^ntley's  Dissertation  on  the  nephew  of  Benedict  XIII,  prince  Be- 
the  Episdes  of  Phalaiis  examined,  which  roald  Orsini,  to  the  dignity  of  prince  of 
produced   th^   controversy  with   doctor    the  papal  see,  after  the  emperor  Charles 
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VI  had  already,  in  1734,  made  him  a  formation  of  a  child).    It  is  a  bianefaof 

prince  of  the  German  empire.    The  seat  sui|;eiy  much  cultivated  of  tote,  and  8»* 

of  the  ftmily  was  commonly  in  Naples,  tonishing  cures  have  been  efiected  by  per- 

The  family  has  given  several  distinguish-  severance  and  ineenuity.     One  of  the 

ed  nien  to  Italy,  amons  whom  Nicholas  most  perfect  of  these  institutes  existB  at 

Orsini  and  his  cousin  Lorenzo  obtained  present  at  Wfirzburff,  German]^,  under  Mr.- 

some  reputation  in  the  war  of  Venice  Heine. — See  hk  MigUmetU  tnUrieur  it 

against  the  league  of  Cambray.    The  for-  VinMut  orUiopSdiqut  dU  Carolm  ( Wfln- 

mer  distinguished  himself  by  taking  and  burg,  1896),  and  mgtorkal  Account  of  Ae 

v^andy  defending  Padua,  in  1509,  against  I^mndaium  of  the  OrOiop<Bdic  CorMme- 

the  emperor  Maximilian  I ;  and  the  latter  huHtutCy  vnm  scientific  views  respecdog 

was  the  first  who  disciplined  the  Italian  deformities  of  the  human  body.     The 

infiintry,  so  that  thev  could  stand  the  nt-  caaos  subjected  to  treatment  in  that  insd- 

tacks  of  the  formidable  Swiss  and  Span-  tute  are,  1.  the  crooked  neck  (aqnd  ob- 

ish  troops.  Mipum) ;  2.  curvature  of  the  spine  towards 

Ort  (German  for  place);  appearing  in  one  side  (scolons) ;  3.  curvature  of  the 

geograpnical  names,  as  JF\redencsort  spine  badkwards  (kyphon$) ;  4.  curvature 

Orthite  ;     (ipftif,    straight)    because  of  the  spine  forwards  {krdons) ;  5.  devia- 

it  always  occurs  in  straight  layers,  general-  don  of  the  ribs  and  clavicles  finom  their 

ly  in  feldspar.    It  beare  a  strong  resem-  proper  situation  and  connexion ;  6.  de- 

blance  to  gadolinite,  and  consists  of  per-  formities  caused  bv  unnatural  shormessof 

oxide  of  cerium  19.5,  protoxide  of  iron  the  muscles  round  the  hips ;  7.  deformity 

12.44,  protoxide  of  manganese  3.44,  yttric  from  weakness  of  the  spine ;  8.  unnatural 

3.44,  silex  32.0,  alumine  14.8,  lime  7.84,  motions  of  the  upper  arm  in  the  j(Hnts  ;9. 

water  5.36.    It  is  found  in  the  mine  of  club  hand,  and  raulty  extenaon  and  flex- 

Finbd,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fahlun,  in  Swe-  ion  of  the  hand ;  10.  crookedness  of  the 

den.  upper  arm,  or  fore-arm;  11.  contraction 

Orthodoxt  (fix)m  the  Greek  apdtf6o^«f,  of  the  tbiffh  towards  the  back  ;  12.  con- 
from  ^pOof,  right,  and  ^o|d,  opinion),  used  traction  of  one  thigh  towards  the  other; 
only  in  religious  mattens,  signifies  just  no-  13.  faulty  rotation  of  the  thigh-bone,  so 
tions  on  religious  subjects.    Such  sects,  that  the  point  of  the  foot  is  turned  unnat- 
therefore,  as  olaim  to  be  solely  in  posses-  urally  outwards  or  inwards ;  14.  contrac- 
sion  of  religious  truth  can  admit  noothera  tion  of  the  lower  leg  towards  the  thi^; 
to  be  oithcdox.    In  the  Roman  Catholic  15.  knees  unnaturally  bent,  so  as  to  be  too 
understanding  of  the  word,  he  is  orthodox  far  from  or  too  near  to  each  other;  16L 
wiio  believes  what  the  church  believes  club-feet  bent  inwards  {v€oi) ;  17.  club-feet 
and  teaches;  what  is  contained  in  the  turned  outwards  (9d|gt|;  18.  flat  feet;  19. 
gospel,  the  traditions,  the  decrees  of  the  crookedness  of  the  tnigh-bone  and  the 
councils,  and  the  silent  agreement  of  the  other  bones  of  the  leg ;  ^,  deformities  of 
church.     The   Greek  Catholics  call,  in  the  lower  extremities  from  weakness ;  al- 
their  turn,  themselves  orthodox^  and  the  so  complication  of  several  of  these  de- 
Roman  CathoUcs  heterodox.    In^  the  U.  formities.  There  are  many  orthopeedic  in- 
states, the  word  ia  often  used  to  designate  stitutions  in  Germany  and  France.    That 
Calvinists,  as  well  by  themselves  as  by  of  doctor  Leithoff,  at  Lubeck,  is  the  oldest 
people  not  belon^ng  to  their  sect    (See  in  Germany. 
HenticSj  Acatholici,  and  Heterodox,)  Ortles-Spitze,  or  Ortlsr  ;  a  moun- 

Orthographic  Projection  of   the  tain  in  Tyrol,  on  theborderaof  Engadina. 

Sphere  is  that  projection  which  is  made-  By  some  measurements  its  elevation  is 

upon  a  plane  passing  through  the  middle  15,430  feet,  the  third  highest  in  Europe. 

of  the  sphere,  by  an  eye  placed  vertically  Its  summit  was  first  reached,  in  1802, 1^ 

at  an  infinite  distance.  Joseph  Pichler,  a  hunter  of  Passeyr. 

Orthography  ;  tiiat  part  of  grammar  Ortolan  (emberiza  kortulana).     This 

which  teaches  the  nature  and  properties  bird,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gas- 

of  letters,  and  the  just  method  of^spelling  tronomy,  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts 

or  writing  words,  making  one  of  the  four  of  Europe,  though  it  even  viats  Engluid, 

greatest  divisions  or  branches  of  gram-  Sweden,  &c.    It  appears  to  be  identical 

mar.  with  the  miliaria  of  Varro,  which  was 

Orthopjedic  Institutes  ;  the  name  sold  at  such  enormous  prices  to  the  epi- 

given  by  the  Germans  to  establishments  cures  of  ancient  Rome.    When  killed  at 

devoted  to  the  cure  of  deformities,  chiefly  the  proper  time,  these  birds  are  veiy  At; 

those  of  the  spine,  ribs  and  ^Ivis.    The  but  they  are  not  as  much  esteemed  as 

word  is  fkom  ipOot  (straight)  and  naiina  (the  when  they  are  caught  alive,  and     '"*  ' 
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W  brought  to  th«ir  highest  degree  of  per-  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  vimting  the 
nctioD.  ThiB  IB  done  by  confining  them  public  libraries,  and  forming  an  acquaint- 
in  a  chamber  fit>m  which  the  ra^  of  the  ance  with  the  most  celd^rated  classical 
sun  are  excluded,  and  which  is  hghted  by  acholars.  On  his  return  to  Holland, 
lamps  kept  constantly  buminff.  There  about  1790,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  his- 
the  birds  are  plentiful^  supplied  with  food  toiy,  rhetoric,  and  Greek  litenture,  at  Am- 
of  the  most  nutritive  kind  till  they  be-  sterdam,  which  he  occupied  till  1742.  He 
come  mere  lumps  of  fiiL  Their  flesh  is  died  1751.  EQsworksareJIfueelZaneA  Oft- 
said  to  be  extremely  delicate,  but  so  rich  as  HrvaHontB  cnHMt  tioive,  carried  on  periodi- 
soon  to  satiate  the  appetite.  The  ortolans  cally  in  conjunction  with  Burmann ;  an 
are  prepared  for  the  table  in  various  ways,  edi^n  of  the  Chreek  romance  of  Chariton, 
Sometimes  thev  are  roasted  in  an  egg-  with  a  commentai^  (1750, 4to.);  and  Ob- 
eliell — a  method  of  cookery  borrowed  fom  servations  on  Sicily,  puUiriied  after  the 
the  ancients.  Ji.  great  tnmSc  was  former-  death  of  the  author,  by  Burmann,  under 
ly  carried  on  fit>m  the  island  of  Cyprus  the  dde  of  Sicula  (1764,  foBo). 
in  these  birds.  They  are  caught  in  vast  Ortctoonost.  (See  Mmeralogy.) 
numbers  in  that  place,  and  pickled  in  casks,  Ortctologt  ;  the  science  of  the  vari- 
eacfa  containing  fit>m  three  to  four  hun-  ous  formation  of  mountains ;  hence  it  is 
dred,  prepared  with  spice  and  vinegar,  a  branch  of  geology.  U^,  v.) 
In  some  years  the  number  of  casks  ex-  Osagje,  a  river  of  Missouri,  rises  in  the 
ported  has  amounted  to  400,  or,  upon  an  country  west  of  the  state,  about  longitude 
avenge,  14,000  of  these  highly-prized  97^  west,  and  kititude  36^  dO'  north.  It 
moiBels.  The  ortolan  is  also  reared  for  flows  into  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  joins 
its  vocal  talents,  which,  however,  are  not  Missouri  river  133  miles  above  the  Missis- 
of  the  first  order.  The  ortolan  is  yellow  wpi.  It  has  a  very  winding  course,  is 
on  the  throat  and  around  the  eyes ;  the  397  yards  wide  at  its  moutk  and  is  navi- 
breast  and  heXfy  are  red ;  the  upper  part  of  sable  for  boats  600  miles.  Much  of  the 
the  body  brown,  varied  witfi  buck.  mnd  watered  by  it  is  very  fertile.    The 

O&Tus  CositiCDS  ;  the  rising  of  the  two  native  tribes,  the  Great  Osages  and 
stars^  as  the  expression  is  used  by  the  an-  the  Little  Osag^  live  in  separate  setde- 
cient  poets.  As  the  calendar  of  the  ancients  ments  on  this  river,  about  400  miles  fh>m 
was  fiir  from  being  exact,  since  the  receiv-  its  mouth.  The  Great  Osaees  consist  of 
ed  lentfth  of  the  year  differed  firom  the  about  3800  ;  the  Litde  Osages  1700. 
actual  Tenffth,  they  found  it  necessary,  at  About  150  miles  south-west  of  these  set- 
a  very  eany  period,  to  have  recourse  to  tlements  are  the  Osages  of  Arkansas,  near- 
other  siffns  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  ly  2000  in  number.  The  united  foreign 
rising  of  the  stars  was  compared  with  the  missionary  society  have  sent  missionanes 
riainff  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  certam  to  the  settlements  in  Arkansas,  and  in 
reffuuttions  were  made  accordingly.  Tlie  Missouri  territory. 
ruTe,  for  instance,  of  beginning  certain  ag-  Osaoe  Orange.  (See  Fustic  JFood) 
rlcuhurial  labors  on  the  first  day  of  the  Osciujitior,  in  mechanics  ;  vibration, 
year  was  very  inexact,  since,  for  the  or  the  reciprocal  ascent  and  descent  of  a 
abore-mendoned  reasons,  that  day  hap-  pendulum. — Axis  qfoscQloHon  is  a  right 
pened  in  different  parts  of  the  year.  On  line  passing  through  the  point  of  suspen- 
the  other  hand,  the  rule  was  correct  to  sion  parallel  to  the  horizon. — Centre  of 
undertake  them  upon  the  day  when  Siri-  oscUlatUm  is  that  point  in  a  vibrating  bo^ 
us  rises  at  sunset,  since  this  always  hap-  in  which,  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were 
pens  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  We  collected  into  it,  the  vibrations  would  be 
find,  therefore,  in  the  ancient  poets  and  performed  in  the  same  time  as  before, 
historians^  especially  those  on  agriculture,  Osiandek,  Frederic  Benjamin,  one  of 
ezpjwssions  which  refer  to  this  division  the  most  distinguished  German  professors 
of  time.  Thus  die  name  of  crtus  cosmir  of  midwifery,  was  jbom  in  1759,  at  Z^ 
eua  18  given  to  the  rising  of  a  star  with  the  in  the  kingdom  of  Wfirtemberg.  In 
sun ;  and  ortus  aeronudos  means  the  rising  1792,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mid- 
of  a  star  at  sunset  (See  Lalande's  JSMgi  wifery  in  the  universitjr  of  G^tdnsen,  and 
tPAsirononiiU.)  director  of  the  lying-in  hospital,  which 

OavrUiB,  James  Philip  d' ;  an  eminent  was  established  in  1751,  and  had  become 

writer  on  classical  literature,  of  French  the  first  school  of  midwifery  in  Germany, 

extracdon,  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1696.  Osiander  remained  its  director  for  thirtv 

He  studied  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  years,  during  which  time  about  3000  schof- 

and.  having  determined,  to  devote  himtelf  ais  enjoyed  nis  instrucdons  there.    From 

to  tihe  beOes-ktUres,  travelled  in  England,  80  to  100  women  were  received  there  ait- 
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nually,  and  it  often  happened  that  seyerel  lutm,  similar  to  that  from  which  it 
yean  paaMd  without  tne  occurrence  of  a  produced.  From  this  solution,  acids  aep- 
single  death.  He  published  the  history  arate  the  oxide  of  osmium.  Oxide  of  os- 
of  this  interesting  institution,  and  a  de-  mium  bei^omesof  a  dark  color  with  ako- 
Bcription  of  fill  th^remafkable  cases  which  hoi,  and  a&fif  some  time  separates  in  the 
occurred  from  l7d4.-  ^e  died  in  1822L  form  of  bjack  films,  leavitig  the  alcohol 
Osiandar^  numerous  woiks,  on  almost  without  colbi.  The  same  eflfect  is  pro- 
every  branch  of  medicine,  are  enuofwrated  duced  by  eth«',,and  with  greater  rapiditT. 
in  8aalfeld's  Histoiyof  tlie  Uniyeiiuwof  It  parts  with  its  .oxygen  to  all  the  metus 
Gk)ttinffen,  from  1788  (Gottingen,  1820^  except  gold  and  pladna.  Silver,  kept  in  a 
and  inAfeusel.  Among  these  is  Bianual  solution  of  it  eqmo  time, acquires  a  blade 
of  Midwifery  (in  German]^  1796,  and  color,  but  does  not  deprive  it  entirely  of 
Manual  of  Accbuchment  (Tubingen,  1818  smelL  Ck>pipe^  zinc,  tin.  and  phosphoros 
— 1821, 2  vols.,- in.  German  Iwith  a  collec-  quickly  produce  a  black  or  gray  powder, 
tion  of  dravmgs ;  Oh  the  XHseases  whidi  and  depnve  the  solution  of  smell  and  of 
take  place  in  the*  Period  of  Developement  the  property  of  turning  gpalls  blue.  This 
of  the  Female  Sex  (Gottingen,  1817,  and  Mack  powder,  which  .consists  of  the  metal- 
continued,  TCtt)ihgen,  18Sa)  -  to  1822,  2  .lie  osmium,  and-thS'  oxide  of  the  metal 
vols.).         '    •  employed  to  precipitate  it,  may  be  dis- 

Osier,    m^  WStow.)  solved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  then 

Osiris,  an- Egyptian  cod.    (See  bia^  becomes  blue  with  the  infiisibn  of  galls.  If 

iKersgi^Atcfjarory,  page  die,  andEg^  the  pure  oxide,  diasofved    in  water,  be 

vol.  iv, p. 421.)            ^    -       ,/  shaken  with   merouiy,  it  soon  loses  its 

OsmjlN.     (See  Cai^tK^  vx>L  -  ii»  p^  407 ;  smell,  and  the  metal  fanoB  a  perfect  amal- 

see  also  QUoman  En^nn.)  gam.    By  squeezing  the  Superfiuous  mer- 

OsjfAzo^Eb ' .  If  cold  valer,  which  has  cuiy  throuffh  leather,  and  distilling  off  the 
been  digested  for  a  few  hpiiis  oh  slices  ot  rest,  a  daik-gray  or  blue,  powder  is  left, 
raw  muscular  fibr&-with  occasional  pres*  which  is  the  osmium, 
sure^be  evaporated,.iiltei:ed,  and  then  treat-  OsNAjiRi7CK ;  a  principality  of  the  king- 
ed with  pure  alcohol^apd)culiar4uiitna]prin-  dom  of  Hanover,  formerly  a  bishopric  m 
ciple  'will  be  diaaolved,tD  the  exclusion  of  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  -:vvh'ose  bishops, 
the  salts.  JBydinnpating  the  alcohol  with  a  after  the  peace  of  Wes^haU^i,  were  alter- 
gentle  heat,  the  osmazome  is  obtained. '  Jt  nately  Catholic  and  Protestant  The 
hasabrownish-yellewcolor,  and  the  taste  principal  rivers  are  tbe^  Ijbse  and  the 
and  smell  of  soup.  Its  aqueous  solution  Uunte.  It  has  137,000  inhabitants,  with 
affords  precipitates,  with  infusion  of  nut-  a  superficial  area  of  9100  square  miles, 
galls,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  nitrate  and  The  princmal  place  of  the  same,  called 
acetate  of  lead.  also    in   English  OtndbwVy  lies  on  the 

OsMELiTE ;  a   mineral  species  fqund  Hase,  and  i^  .  known  In  nistoiy  by  its 

mixed  with  datholite,  19  trachytic  veins,  having  been  the  place  for*  the   conftr- 

near  Wolfstein,  on  the  Rhine.    Hardness  ences  of  the  Protestant  ambassadors  in 

between  floor  and  apatite ;  specific  gravi-  concluding  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (q.  v.), 

ty,  2.79  to  2.83 ;  cleavage  visiblo  in  one  di-  in  1648.     The  population  is  10,900,  en- 

rection  only ;  feels  rather  grsasv.   It  emits,  gaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  hoarse  wool- 

at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room,  a  ten  cloths,  leather  and  tobacco'.  •  There  are 

distinct  clayev  smell,  whence,  its  name,  o«-  also  several  linen  bleach-fields ;  and  die 

melUei  or  amdling  stone,  coarse  linens  called  Osnabiurg!9  sire  brought 

Osmium;  a  metal  discovered  by  Mr.  in  fix>m  the  surrounding  country  to  be 

Tennant  among  platina  grains,  and  thus  measured  and  stamped.'  Lat.  52°  IG'  N.; 

denominated  by  its  discoverer  fipom  the  Ion.  8°  1'  E.;  70  mUed:W.  df  Hanover 

emgent  and  peculiar  smell  of  its  oxide.  (See  Hctnover,) 

xposed  to  a  strong;  heat  in  a  cavity  in  a  Ospret;  tbe  fish-haWk.    (See  EagU) 

piece  of  charcoal,  it  does  not  melt,  nor  is  Ossiait  (Ouim),  the  ,most  celebrated 

It  volatile,  if  oxidadon  be  carefully  pre-  .of  the  .  baids,  flourished  about  900   A. 

veniedl  .  With  copper  and  with  gold  it  D.    He  \va8  the  son  of  Fingal  (q.  v.),a 

fonns  malleable  aUoys,  which  are  •e^ly  'Caled6tuan,  or,  according   to   the   Irah 

dissolved  in  nitro-'riiUriatic  acid,  aiiS  iEtif-  writers,  an  Irish  hero.    Ossian  is  said,  like 

ford  by  distillation  the  oxide  of  osmium*  some  of  the  celebrated  poets  of  antiquity. 

The  pure  metal,  previously  heated,  did  to  have  been  blind,  and  to  have  sootbed 

not  appear  to  be  acted  upon  by  acids,  bis  anguish  for  the  loss  of  his  favorita 

Heated  in  a  silver  cup  with  caustic  alkali,  son,  Owar,  by  the  composition  of  his  songs, 

it  combined  with  it,  and  gave  a  yellow  so-  His  name  haa  derived  its  celebrity  fi^ 
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the  pubHcatioiiB  of  Macphenon.  (q.  v.)    them.    In  1797,  the  Highland  society  of 
In  1760,  Macphenon  pubhshed  a  volume,.    Edinbrn^h  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
entitled  Remains  of  Ancient  Poetry,  col-    amine,  the  subject,  the  Report  of  which, 
lected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scodand^  and    by  Mackenzie  (q.  y.) '  wa$  published   in 
translated  from  the  originalGaeMeor  Erse    1805.    In  dris*  it  appeared  that  traditions 
LAnguage.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  High-    of  the  Ossianic  heroes  hacl  been  preserved 
lands  to  make  ftmher  coUectibns,  and,  in    in  Ireland,  and  that  several  maniiscriptB 
1762,  published  the  Flngal;  With  sixteen'*  existed  containing  ancient  bellad&  These 
smaller  poems,  and,  in  1763>  Temora,  with    traditions  and  ballads,  which  had  formed 
five  smaller  ones.    The  b^  edition  of    the  subjects  of  the  bardic  songs  as  lat^  as  ' 
these  Ossianic  poems  is  that  of  Oanipbell,    the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  illustrations  (1823).    iLacpfaerson  de-    formed,    according  to  the   Report,  tlie 
clared  the  poems  to  be  translations  from    groundwoik  of  Macphersoh's   Ossianic 
Gaelic  odes  of  the  bard  Ossian,  which  had    poems  jf  .he  had  tranriated  them-  freelv,    • 
been  preserved,  pardy  b^  oral  tradition,    connected  them    arbitrarily,   and '  made 
and  were  paitiy  fi>und  m   manuscripts,    such  cii<aiges»  additions   and '  improve- 
The  tides  are  taken  fipom  the  name  of  the    ments  as  he  had.  thought  proper.    The 
hero  whose  deeds  they  celebrate^  or  fix>m    longer  epic  p6ems,Fingarand  Temora,  were 
that  of  the  place  where  the  e^nts  occur,    by  no  means  to  be  conceived  to  have  ex- 
Their  genuineness  was  called  in  question    isted  in  their  present  forth ;  the  epic  dress 
by  the  reviewers  on  their  first  appeaniice,    is  altogether  foreign  from  the  originals, 
by  Johnson  (1775),  Shaw  (1761),  Waller,    which  were  short  poetical  descriptions, 
and  more  particularly  by*  Laing,  in  his    The  ffeneral  subject  of  this  whole  series 
History  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  separate  dish    of  baSads  is  the  deliverance  of  Erin  fi:om 
sertation  on  the  subject    The  other  side    th#haugh^  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  by 
of  the  Question  was  taken  by  Blair,  Sin*    Fingal.    Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the 
ckur,    Home,  Arthur  Younf,  &C.,  who    poems,  they  were  admired  by  all  the  na- 
proved  that   originals   of  Macpherson's    tions  of  Europe,  and  translated  into  all 
Encltsh  translations  were  to  be  foudd  in    the  European    languages.    In  1807,  the 
the  llighlands,  and  were  attributed  to  Os-    Highland   society   publidied  the  Gaelic 
sian;  but  there   was  nothing-  to  show-  originals  of- fburteenOsaanicr  poems,  widi 
whether  it  wasthe  same  Ossian  who  fiour-    a  literal  Latin  translation  by  Maefiurlane 
ished  m  the  fourth  century.    The  princi-    {T)aina  Oiaien;  new  ed.  Edinburgh,  1818, 
pal  aivuments  against  their  genuineness    3  vols.).    *^  Tlie  last  incident  in  their  sto- 
were  derived  fix>m  the  state  of  manners    ry,''says  Mackintosh,  <*  is  perhaps  the  most 
described  m  them  being  inconsistent  with    remarkable.     In  an  Italian  venion  (by 
the  wild  and  barbarous  condition  of  the    Cesarotti),  which  softened  their  defects, 
country ;  the  impossibility  of  their  having    and  rendered  their  characteristic  qualities 
been  preserved  for  fiiurteen  centuries  by    fiint,  they  formed  almost  the  whole  po- 
oml  commtmication  only,  and  of  their .  etical  library  of  Napoleon,  a  man  who 
being  intelligible,  if  preserved,  to  persons    must  be  owned  to  be,  by  the  transcendent 
acquainted  only  with  the  language  of  their    vigor  of  his  powers,  entitled  to  a  place  in 
oyfn  times.    Yet  it  could  not  Be  denied    the  first  class  of  human  minds,    no  other 
that  the  poems  ascribed  to  OsBian  con-    imposture  m  fiterary  bistoiy  appioaches 
tainedno  allusions  tdX/hristianity,  and  de-    them  in.  the  splendor  -of  their  course." — 
scribed  a  mode  of  life  natural  to  the  High-    The  subjects  of  the  Ossianic  poems  are 
landers ;  that  they  were  entirely  different    partly  narrative  and  partiy  lyric — ^heroic 
fi!om  the  old  English  and  Scotch  ballads ;    deeds  of  war,  vivid  pictures  of  Highland 
and  that  it  was  difilcult*  to  suppose  that    nature,  the  praise  of  better  times  past, 
Macpherson   could    hav«  composed   so    complaints    of   wounded     feeling,   &c. 
much  poetiv  in  so  short  a.  time,  and  still    Their  form  is  quite  peculiar ;  the  kiDgua^^  • 
more  improbable  that  he  could  have  com-    concise  and  abrupt ;  in  the  original  it  is 
posed  it  in  Gaelic,  a  langtiage  with  which  he    metrical.    They  please  by  tiieir  success* 
was  not  very  fiuniliar.    (He>  actually  pub-  -.  fill  delineation  of  the  passions,  pictui:esque 
Jished  in  Gaelic  the  seventh  song:  of  Te-    expressions,  bold,  but  lovely  images  and 
moiB.)    It  was  also  suggested thathfd he    comparisons,  their  deep  pathos,  their  ten- 
been  the  real  author,  he  would  not  have    demcpn'  and  melancholy  tone.  <  :On  the 
been  ready  to  transfer  the  honor  to  another    other  hand,  it  has  been  objeetsd  to  Uiem,  - 
and  that  their  long  preservation  might  be  .  that  they  are  defectivei  in  the  discrimina- 
accounted  for  by  the  attachment  of  the    tion  of  character,  and  in  vaiiely  of  im- 
Higblanden  to  their  heroic  period,  and  by    agery. 
the  existence  of  bardic  schools  among       Ossciu,  don  Pedro  yTellezGiron,  duke 
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oC  celebrated  fig  hiifOTqnmMPt  ofNaples  with  HoUand  and  the  Porte.   (SeeDvu't 

end  Sicil^t  wee  bom  et  YelledoUd,   in  ERghin  4t  FeamJ)    A  pert  of  hk  plan 

1579.    Hie  ffrend&ther,  viceroy  of  Niq>lee|  beceme  known;  a  cepuchin  denounced 

took  him,  wnen  two  yeeie  old,  to  Italy.  At  the  viceroy  in  Madrid,  end  he  was  vecaUed 

the  age  of  ten,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  in  1619^  but  returned  in  a  eoit  of  tnumpL 

waa  Mucatedat  Salamanca.    Hie  aatirical  On  the  ecceeBkm  of  Philip  IV,  however, 

wit  made  him  many  enemiea  at  the  court  he  wee  erreaied^  and  piooeedingp  were 

of  Philip  II,  end  he  waa  baniehed  from  commenced  againet  him.    They  coolinu- 

the  capital  on  account  of  a  diareapectfui  ed  three  yeen,  bat  nothing  was  proved 

anewer  lo  the  king.    After  the  death  of  acainet  him ;  and  he  died  in  the  cane  of 

Philip,  he  returned,  attached  himaelf  to  ^meda,  in  16^  full  of  witty  aalliea  to  the 

the  duke  of  Lerma,  the  &vorite  miniater  laat — See  Leti'e  Jj^  qf  tht  Ihkt  rf  Ot- 

of  Pliilip  III,  and  took  the  title  of  ikJte  o/  mma  (Paria,  1700). 

0$9uncL    The  courtiers,  howevei,  agam  Ost,  the  German  for  uui  (q.  v.]^  ap- 

fbund  meana  to  procure  hie  baniahment,  peering,  of  course,  in  a  number  of  geo- 

and  he  served  mx  campaigns  in  Fiandera.  gnphicai  namee. 

In  this  interval  he  visited  Enj^land  and  OerADS,  Adrian  van,  a  painter  of  the 

France,  and  was   received  with   many  Flemiah  school,  was  bora  at  Lfibeck,  in 

maiks  of  fiivor  by  Henry  IV  and  James  1610,  and  studied    under  Francis  Hals. 

I,  the  former  of  whom  was  delighted'  by  His  pictures  are  characterized  by  an  exact 

l^wit,andthelatterwith  his  leaned  con-  imitation  of  nature,  and  his  admirable 

vemtion  in  Latin.    In  1607,  thei  duke  of  repreeentations  of  subjects^  which  in  other 

Lerma  procured  permisBion  for  him  to  re*  hands  would  only  have  been  dk^oBdng. 

turn,  and  Oaauoa  exercised  his  influence  They  usually  consist  of  the  interion  of 

in  effecting  the  acknowledgment  of  the  ale-houses  or  kitcbeos*  with  Dutch  peob- 

independence  of  the  United  Nethetlanda  ants   smoking^  quarrelling,  or  drinking ; 

bj  the  treaty  of  1609.    His  opposition  to  but  he  throws  such  expresaion  into  the 

the  eiEpulsion  of  the  Moors  (q.  v.)  from  heads  ofhis  characters,  that  their  vulsarity 

Spain,  exposed  him  to  the  peiBecuti<»iB  of  is  lost  in  our  admiration  of  their  tnitfi  and 

the  inquisition,  which,  however,  was  una-  animation.    His  coloring  is  rich  and  clear, 

ble  to  fix  amr  charge  upon  him.    The  his  touch  spirited  and  free,  and  all  bis 

viceroyaltv  of  Sicily  was  soon  after  eon-  works  are  highly  finished.    On  the  ap- 

ferred  on  him,  and  he  remained  there  till  proach  of  the  French  troops^  in  1662,  to 

1615.    The  reetoration  of  public  security,  -Haarlem,  Ostade  scdd  all  his  pictures  aud 

the  repression  of  the  violences  of  the  no-  efiecta,  in  onler  to  return  to  Liibeck ;  but 

bles,  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  at  Amsterdam  he  waa  prevailed  upou  to 

agriculture,   and  the  dehverance  of  tlie  remain,  and  he  practised  his  proteaaoii 

coasts  fix>m  the  ravagea  of  the  Turks,  with  great  reputatioQ  until  his  death,  in 

prove  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of  his  admin-  1685. — Itaae  van  GMoule,  his  brother  and 

istration.    In  1616)  he  was  appointed  vice-  scholar,  was  bom  at  Lfibeck,  about  161^ 

roy  of  Naples.    He  resisted  with  success  His  earliest  pictures,  which  he  pointed  ia 

the  claima  of  Venice  to  the  exclusive  nav-  unitation  of  his  brodier,  were  greatly  io- 

igation  of  the  Adriatic    Philip,  at  the  in-  nrior ;  but  he  afterwards  adopted  a  style 

stigation   of  the  papal   nuncio,  having  of  his  own,  in  which  he  was  succeesful; 

fi>rmed  die  desisn  ot  introducing  the  in-  and  he  was  often  solicited  by  eontempo- 

quisition  into  Naples,  Ossuiia  refiised  to  rary  kndscape  painters  to  add  his  figures 

obey  his  orden  to  this  etifect,  and  his  ene-  to  their  pieces.    He  died  younj^. 

mies  were  busy  in  their  effortB  to  bring  OsTBifo ;  a  fortified  and  welUiuih  place 

him  into  disgrace  with  the  coint.    To  in  the  Belgic  province  of  West  Flaoden, 

avoid  the  storm  which  now  threatened  with  10^500  inhahilanta,  and  a  harbor  on 

him,  he  mairied  his  daughter  to  the  aon  the  Noith  aea,  into  which  the  largest  ships 

of  Lerma.    His  opposition  to  the  estab-  can  enter  onlv  at  flood  tide ;  let  SV  I2f 

lishment  of  the  inquisition  had,  however,  N. ;  kxn.  2P  5v  E. ;  66  miles  west  of  Brw- 

excited  the  animoait^  of  the  clergVy  who  ads.     It  oommunicatea  by  canals  with 

were  very  powerfiil  m  Naplea ;  aiia,as  he  Bruges  and  Ghent  on  the  east,  and  with 

foresaw  that  the  intrigues  of  the  court  Nieuportonthewest.    R^ular  post-office 

would  soon  or  later  strip  hiin  of  his  pow-  packets  convey  the  mail  twice  a  week 

er,  he  formed  the  bold  pkn  of  raising  nom  I>over  to  Ostend,  and  fimn  Ortend 

himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  to  Dover.    Osiend  is  celebrated  in  hirtoiy 

In  proeecutionof  diis  design,  he  sounded  for  the  siege  (1601—1604)  which  it  sub- 

the  dispositions  of  Savoy,  Venice  and  tamed  agamat  the  whole  Spanish  power 

France,  in  1617,  and  formed  connexkuis  for  three  vears.    It  finally  capitulaied  oa 
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hoDonble  temiB.  (See  MGyerkmds,  and  kind  of  cuiraas  that  ooren  the  body  and 
the  article  Bdgiumf  in  the  Appendix  to  head,  so  that  all  the  movable  parts  are  the 
the  conclnding  volume  of  this  woik.)  tail,'  die  fins,  the  mouth,  and  a  small  pro- 
OsTEOLiTE  (from  the  Chreek) ;  a  petii-  jection  at  the  gills.  The  greatest  nqmber 
fiction  of  a  bone.  (See  Ckology,  and  Or^  of  their  vertBbrB*are  lifcewise  inflexible. 
gmdo  Ranams,)  Their  jawp  s^re'eacli  aitned  with  ten  or  a 
OsTEOLoer.  (QeeAnoiannf,  and  Bonef.) '  d<izen  cbnicaf  teeth.'  They  have  but  little 
OsTiA  ;  at  the  mouth  of  the.  Tiber, '  flesh,  but  their  liver  is  lanre, -and  furnishes 
whence  Rome  received  her  supplies  of  all  a  greek  quantity  of  oil.  This  .genus  is  not 
commodides  by  sea,  celebrated  In  the  po-  well  understood  by  natuhdistia;  and  te- 
em of  Viml,  and  the  traditions  which  quires  close  study ;  all  the  speciibs  of  it 
represent  .£ziea8  as- having  Itudded  there,  are  inhabitants  of  warm  countries,  and 
Sutus  IV  and  Jolhis  II  surrounded  it  difl^  exceedingly  in  form  and  size.  Most 
with  fortifications.  'It  has  also'  a  bishop's  of  them  are  armed  with  spinel.'  ' 
palace,  with  a  chorch. .  During  summer.  Ostracism  4  a  judgment  of  .the  assem- 
on  account  of  the'  maiariay  it  has  but  10  blv  of  the  people  in  Athens,  which  check- 
inhabitants,  and  in  winter  not  above  100.  edthe  influence  of  powerfiii:  citizens  by 
The  ancient  Ostus^  now  only  known  by  an  odle  of  ten  years.  ■■  If  dHy  person  was 
its  ruins,  js  'near  the  modem.  Former-  regarded  as  obnoxious,  evfery  citizen  who 
hr,  wheD^it  had  30,000  inhabitants^  it  was  of  this  opinion  wrote  Uie  name  of  the 
rarmed  a  semicircle  round  the  river,  which  person  to  be  banished  on  a'  ahbll  (ostrakon\ 
makes  &  IJend  there.  Ostia  was  never  a  whidi  he  deposiled  in' the  )[>hu6e  appointed 
aeapofty    but*  an   unfixtified   anchorage-  in  the  f&rum.    This  place 'iras  enclosed 

Kund;  in  which,  fix)m  the  time  of  Ancus'  by  wooden  balustrades,  and  had  ten  gates, 

Etius-to  the  latest  period  of  the  r^ub*  at  which  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  entered 

lic^  the  Roman  fleet  lay  ijaoored.    This'  at  the  assemblies  of  the  people.     The 

made  it  pbstible  for  pirates  to 'pillage  the  archons  counted  the  shells  deposited  by 

fleet  in  uie  midst  of  Ostia,  which  Cicero,  the  citizens,  and  if  at  least  '6000  were  in 

in  his  speech  for  the  Manilian  law,  so  bit-  favor  of  the  banishment  of  the  accused, 

teriy  condemns.    At  a  later  period,  this  the  bam^m^t  took  eflfect ;  dtlierwise,  he 

andiorace    became   so  obstructed,  that,  was  acquitted.     Persons  were  exiled  by 

even  in  ue  time  of  Strabo,  only  light  ves- '  the  esliiiictsm  for.  ten  'years,  afid^  after  the 

sels  could  goi-iip  the  stream.    ..ust  before  expiration  of  ibis  period,  the  exiled  citi- 

Ostia  the  "OIKy  divides  into  two  branches ;  zen  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  countiy, 

die  ri^tbtanchVoB  account  of  its  straigbter  and  take  poflBesdion^bf  his  wealth,  and  all 

direction,  appea/s  to  fill  up  less.  Claudius  his  civil  privilege    To  this  sentence  no 

and  Trajan  therefbre  built  a  port  on  the  diettraoe  was  a&fehed ;  for  it  was  never 

right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  to  supply  the  inmcted  upon  criminals,  but  only  upon 

dty  more  safely :  this  is  now  called  jPorio^  those  who  Lad  excited  the  jealousy  or  sua- 

and  its'proepenty  caused  the  declme^of  Uie  picion  of  ^eir  fellow-citiziens,  by  the  influ- 

"onoe  important  OAia*    As  eariy  vasAfD.  ence  wluch  they  had  gained  by  peculiar 

49K),RutdiusNum9ntianua:deBaabeB  Ostia  merit,  wealth  or  other  causes.     Aristotle 

as  maoceasible,  and  PriocopitlB  (Be^BeBo  and  Plutarch   called   the  ostracism  the 

(hUu  1st  vol.,  p.  26^  sppakis  6f  it  aatfh  his  medieine  of  the  HaU.    Still  it  was  oflen 

time  (the  middle  of  the  Sixth  century)  en-  used  by  rad  and  envious  men  to  accom- 

tirely  destroyed.    -  With,  -ite  ^  decay:  it  is  plisb  their  unlawftil  designs,  and  to  destroy 

probable  the  nuiUaria  increased;., -and  the  the  influence  of  patriotic  citizens, 

neighboring  salt-worhaf*  founded  by  An-  Ostrich  (s6iim>).  No  bird  is,  perhaps, 

cos  Martius,  and  nov'lsbarcelj  discovera-  more  celebrated  than  the  ostrich,  not  only 

Ue,  aqueducts,  as  alsdsn  adjoming  mareh,  from  the  beauty  and  value  of  its  plumase, 

were  also  pernicious.    The  invasion  of  but  also  from  its  great  size  and  pecubar 

the  Saracens^  who  disturbed  tlie  peace  of  Imbits.    It  is  generically  dlstinffuished  by 

the  few  remaming-iAiiabitanta,  caused  the  its  sbnaight  and  depressed  bill,  and  the 

fbrtifying  of  the  present  Ostia.    A  cele-  shortnessof  its  wings,  which  are  unfitted 

brated  picture,  by  Raphael,  commetno-  for  flight.    The  'Afiican  or  true  ostrich 

rates  the  naval  battle  betwisen  the  Nea-  {&,  c<mdm,)iB  from  seven  to  nine  feet 

politans  and  the  Saracens.  high  fiK>mibe  top  of  its  head  to  the  ground ; 

OsTRACioir  is  the  name  adopted  by  mosioMiis,  however,  is  made  up  by  die 

linniBus  for  a  genus  of  fish, .  whithjEip-  •  gnal- length  of  its  neck.  Its  head  is  small, 

pear  as  if  they  were  invested  in  a  coat  of  *  and  both  it  and  the  neck  are  destitute  of 

mail;   for,  instead  of  scales,  they  have  feathers,  having  only  a  few  scattered  hairs: 

regtdar  bony  commrtments^  forming  a  The  feathera  on  the  body  are  blackish  ^ 
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tho0e  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  white,  may  be  coiMidere^  its  rapresentative  in 
mmetimeB   niArkMl   with    black.     The  the  western  oontinent    This  bird  inhabitB 
nte  furnished  vHth  spun.     The  various  *pails  of  South  America  to  the 
are  naked,  and  the  legs  hard  and  south  ward  of  the  equator,  but  is  principal- 
ly.   The  ostrich  inhabits  the  burning  Iv  found  on  the  9Wtt  plains  in  Buenos 
and  sandy  deserts  of  Afiica  in  large  flocks.  Ayres  and  the  adjoining  states.    It  is  not 
This  bird  appears  to  have  been  loiown  as  iaige  as  the  AoioBn  ostrich,  and  is  of  a 
fiom  the  eaniest  aces :  it  is  constantly  uniibnn  gray  color,  except  on  the  back, 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  which  hf»  a  brown  tint    The^back  and 
one  of  the  forludden  articles  of  food  to  the  lump  are  furnished  with  long  feathen, 
Jews.  Fasluon  has  set  too  high  a  value  on  which  are  not  as  rich  and  full  as  those  of 
the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  to  admit  of  his  the  true  ostriclr,  and  are  but  little  esteem- 
remaining  undisturbed,  even  in  the  desolate  ed  as  articles  of  dress  or  ornament,  being 
regions  which  he  inhabits.  Anciently,  also,  principally  used  for  brashes  fer  driving 
it  ap|x»Lr9  that  this  bird  was  sought  far  to  away  fliee^  or  cleaning  articles  fiom  dusL 
grace  the  table  of  the  epicure ;  thus  that  This  bird  poasospcm  the  same  remaikable 
prince  of  gourmands,  H^iogabalus,  caused  speed  as  the  ftrmer  species^  and  its  run- 
the  brains  of  GOO  of  them  to  be  served  up  ning  is  accompanied  wi^  a  mnpiiar  noo- 
at  one  meaL    The  hiknting  of  the  ostrich  tion  of  its  wings.    It  raises  one,  which  it 
is  exceedingly  laborious,  as   he   is   fiur  holds  for  some  time  stretched  out,  then 
swifter  than  the  fleetest  horse.  The  mode  depresses  it,  and  erects  the  other.    It  is 
adopted  by  the  Arabians  and  Moors  is  to  taken  by  chaainff  it  oo  horseback,  and 
pursue  the  bund  as  long  as  posrible,  when  catching  it  with  the  laaM>,  or  bjr  means  of 
the  chase  is  taken  up  by  anotb^  on  a  balls  connected  by  a  strip  of  hide,  and 
fresh  horse,  till  the  mrd  is  wom  down,  tluown  in  such  a  way  as  to  entangle  its 
This  is  the  more  readily  done,  as  the  oe-  legs.    It  discovers  the  same  indiscriminate 
trich,  instead  of  pursuing  a  straight  course,  voracity  aa  the  ostrich,  and  ihtf  size  of  the 
runs  in  a  circuitous  direction.    It  is  also  articles  it  can  swallow   is  astonishing; 
said  that  they  are  taken  by  a  hunter  cov-  one  that  was  in  Philadelphia  a  short  time 
ering  himself  with  one  of  their  skina^  and  sinoe  could  swallow  a  whole  onion,  the 
then  approaching  them  suffidentiy  near  diameter  of  which  was  apnmntly  laiger 
to  surprise  them.    They  are  tamed,  and  than  that  oCits  own  neck.  The  diounsion 
are  bred  in  some  parts  of  AMca.    The  produced  by  this  mot,  aa  it  descended  to 
female  lays  from  tm  to  twelve  eggs  in  a  the  stomach,  oouid   be   readily  traced, 
hole  in  the  sand ;  and,  although  sne  does  The  natural  food  of  this  bird  is  fruit, 
not  incubate  them  continually,  no  bud  grain,  and,  in  fact,  most  vegetable  sub* 
has  a  stronger  aflR^ction  forit8ofbpring,or  stances*     The  individual  just  alluded  to 
watches   its   nest  with   more  assiduity,  fod  eagerly  on  grass  or  clover. 
Contrary  to  the  Mneral  opinion,  she  al-  Ostros;  an  affix  of  several  Russian 
ways  broods  over  ner  eags  at  night,  only  geographical  names.  agDifying  drong, 
leaving  them  during  the  nottest  part  of  the  Ostkoooths.    (See  GMs^ 
day.    If  the  eggs  be  touched  by  any  one  OsTaouBinuf  a  village  in  Fdand,  31 
during  the  abMOce  ci  the  birds,  they  im-  leagues  nortfa-east  from  nock,  with  1850 
mediatelv  discover  it,  on  then*  return,  by  inhabilants.    This  pbce  is  celebrated  for 
the  smell,  and  not  only  desist  fimn  laying  a  battle  between  die  French  and  the  Rus- 
any  more  in  that  place^  but  likewise  de-  nans,  Feb.  3SSL 1806,  and  a  battle  between 
stroy  all  that  niay  haye  -been  deposited,  the  PoleS|  unoer  general  SkrzvBecki,  and 
Barrow  states  that  in  tiie  interior  of  the  the  Russiana,  u»ler  marshal  Dietntscli, 
eggs  there  are  frequendy  found  small.  May  96^  1831.     This  enngement  was 
oval-shaped  pebUas,  of  a  pale  yalk>w  col-  veiy  sanauinaiT,  and  the  Poles  were  at 
oc^  and  exceedinglT  hard.    The  eggs-  are  le&gth  obliged  io  retreat, 
said  to  be  a  great  d^ieaoy,  and  prepared  Ostkov    rAKtiiim)    signifiea  idmud  ; 
for  the  table  in  various  ways.    The  os-  foriii8lBDoe,2i4Me^CMFtma(Poxldand8). 
trich,  in  a  tame  state,  swallows,  with  the  OsTaTA.    (See  hm^WooJL) 
greatest  voracity,  rags,  leathe^  iron   or  OswxflATcnx;  a  township  of  St  Law- 
stone.     I>octor  Shaw  says,  '^I  saw  one  rence  coun^,  New  York,  on  the  StLaw- 
at  Gran    that  swaltowed,  vrithout  any  rence  river.    The  priaopal  village  is  the 
seeming  uneasiness  or  inconvenience,  sev-  post-boroi^  Ogdensburgfa,  wkidi  strnds 
eral  leaden  bullets,  aa  they  were  thrown  on  the  St  Lawrence,  doectiy  north  of  die 
u]K>n  the  floor,  scorehing  hot  from  the  moudi  of  Oswegatchia  river.     It  is  the 
ihould."— The  American  ostrich  [S.  rhea)  capital  of  the  county,  and  contains  die 
is  very  cloeely  allied  to  the  precedmg,  and  county  buildings.    It  is  also  a  port  of  en- 
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try  and  ddrriwy,  and  has  a  custom-houae.  edition  of  SchillBi^i  Tktmimt§  AKfUqmia- 

Tbera  ava  several  veasela  owned  here,  turn  Tndomcanmi, 
wiucb  are  employed  in  the  trade  of  lake       OrnifAii.    (See  Cal^  voL  ii,  p,  4ffSr,) 
Ontario.    The  river  at  this  piaoe  has  little       Otbo,  Marcos  Salvias,  sucoessor  o£  the 

current,  has  a  good  depth  of  water,  and  emperor  Oalba,  was  descended  ftom  a 

afR>rds  a  good  harlKar.    Ogdrasbuigh  has  consular  femilv,  and  psased  his  youth  in 

oooaidemble  commerce  and  manufecturea  luxury  and  debauch,  heing  the  confidant 

Its  distance  from  Albany  is  909  miles;  and  of  Nero.    This  emperor  appointed  htm 

it  stands  opposite  Preaoott  and  Fort  Wei-  proconsul  in  Lusitania,  that  he  mi^t  re- 

lingtoDf  in  Canada.     About  ^ve   miles  move  an  obstacle  to  the  sratification  of 

south  of  Ogdensbuf]^  where  the  roads  his  passion  for  FopptUL  Saoina,  the  wife 

croei  the  Oswegatcfaie,  there  is  a  hamlet  of  Utho,  to  whose  beauty  her  husband 

growing  up,    called    Fordsville.      The  hunself  had   first  called   his   attention, 

whole  population  of  Oswegatchie  is  3934.  Otbo  held  his  place  with  honor  for  ten 

Ostmahbtab  ;  one  of  the  Pharaoha  of  years.    He  waa  the  first  to  dedare  fi>r 

ancient  Eff^pt,  who  fiourished  about  1500  Galba,  when  he  rebelled  against  Nero, 

years  B.  C.     He  erected   the  gigantie  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  he 

woiks  of  Thebes,  buUt  the  Menmonium  was  made  consul  immediatelv  after  Galba 

in  the  ci^  of  the  hundred  gates,  and,  ac-  ascended  the  throne,  A.  D.  0/.    As  Galba 

cording  to   IModoras,  inscribed  on   biff  did  not  adopt  him  for  his  successor,  and 

colossus,  <*  I  am  Osymandyas,  king  of  as   he   vraa    greadv   distressed)   having 

kinga:  if  may  man  will  know  my  great-  squandered  away  ail  his  fortune,  he  de- 

ness  and  my  reatinff-place,  let  him  destroy  termined  to  efiect  the  fiill  of  the  emperor, 

one  of  my  woiks.^     Heereri  (Hiataricdl  He  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 

Worktj  xiv,  d41  seq.,  and  317  seq.)  con-  pretorian  bands  and   the  other   troops, 

jectures  that  Osymandyas  waa  a  name  of  Galba  was  murdered,  and  Otho  proclaim- 

the  great  Rameses,  or  Sesostris,  as  all  the  ed  emperor.    But  the  l<wions  in  Germany 

woiks  of  art  in  the  Memnonlum  relate  to  proclamied  YiteUiua.    fii  vain  did  Otho 

tmditioiiB  of  the  exploits  of  this  great  offer  immense  sums  to  gain  them  to  lus 

sovereign.    (See  Jlfesmon.)    According  to  ade.    Vitellius  refiised  the  offiar  to  reign 

some  writeiB,  Osymandyas  belonged  to  the  as  joint  emneror,  and  led  hia  army  over 

fifteenth  dynasty,  and  lived  about  3300  the  Alps.    Otho^  for  whom  most  of  the 

jrears  B.  C.    According  to  the  explana-  provinces  had  declared,  sent  against  these 

tion  by  the  Cav.  St  Quentin,  member  of  veteran  troops  an  army  of  newly-levied 

the  Turin  academy,  of  the  hieroglyphics  soldiers,  bat  commanded  bvable  generals, 

on  the  pedestal  of  a  colossus  made  orchard  who  defeated,  in  three  battles,  the  divided 

red  sand-sione,  which  is  in  the  museum  army  of  Vitellius.    Elated  by  Bis  success, 

of  Egyptian  antiouitiea  at  Turin  (taken  by  and  becoming  imprudent,  Otho  deter- 

Drovetd,  in  181e,  from  the  roms  of  the  mmed  on  a  decisive  batde  against  the 

ancieat  temple  of  Carnac),  that  statne,  the  now  united  troops  of  his  adversary,  and 

largest,  andjperiiaps,  also,  one  of  the  most  was  beaten.    Upon  neceiving  information 

beMitifiil  wmch  have  been  brought  unin-  of  his  misfbctune,  be  resolved,  by  a  vol- 

jured  fimn  the  banks  of  the  Nue  to  the  untaiy  death,  to  end  the  civil  war,  and 

continent  of  Europe,  is  the  statue  of  king  pierced  himself  with  his   dagger,  after 

Omnandyas.  rdgninff  three  months  and  three  day&T 

Otahxite.    (See  Soekty  UUmdt*)  Notwithstanding  his  luxurious  habita,  be 

OTpmin,  or  Otfued  ;  the  author  of  one  had  given  proofi  of  a  daring  and  reaohite 

of  the  earliest  qiecimens  of  cempoeitpon  ^nriL 

in  the  German  language.    He  was  a  na*       Otho  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  aon  of 

tive  of  Suabi%  and  lived  in  the  middle  of  Heniy  L  vras  bom  in  91%    His  haughti- 

the  nnith  centuiy.    Aier  having  become  neaa  and  selfiah  spirit  excited  the  enmity 

a  noonk  of  the  abbey  of  Weissembung  in  of  his  brothers^  and  even  his  mother  was 

Alaace,  he  studied  under  Rabanns  Mwni-  so  much  disgusted  at  them,  as  to  employ 

rus,  abbot <^Fulda.    He  then  returaed  to  aD  her  inflnenoe  agamst  him  in  fovor  of 

hia  monastery,  where  be  opened  a  achool  her  second  son,  Heniy.    Others  firmneas^ 

of  fiteratore)  and  wrote  a  variety  of  vroiks  however,  prevuled,  and  he  was  crowned 

in  prose  and  verse.    The  most  important  Imof  of  Germany,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 

d  these  is  a  rhymed  version,  or  pan-  93a    Wencedaua,  on  whom  he  had  con- 

pluraae,  of  the  gospels,  in  old  Hi^^  Ger-  f«nted  the   duchy  of  Bohemia,  havm^ 

man,  siill  exmnt,  in  which  there  are  aome  been  murdered  fc^  hte  brother,  the  latter, 

iiasBaaes  of  Ijnncal  poetry.    Scherz  pub-  on  Otho^  refusal  to  acknowledge  his 

itshedit,with  a  Latin  translation,  in  his  daim  to  the  suoceasion,  determined  to 
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make  Bohemia,  indepeadeiit  of  Qmnany,  John  iSiniiaoea,  gsve  the  Greek  prinoeM 

and  was  not  reduced  until  950,  after  a  Theophania  to  his  son  in  maniagie.    Otho 

fouiteen  yean'  war.    Otbo  also  brought  died  m  973,  leaving  the  reputation  of 

to  a  succeBBfui  laaue  the  slzu^lea  with  the  geat  counif;e  and  the  strictest  Integrity, 

dukes  ofBavaria  and  Franconia,and  invest-  The  clersy  in  Germany  were  indebted  to 

ed  his  son  Ludolf  (949)  with  the  duchy  of  him  for  their  elevation,  which  he  encour- 

Suabia,  and  his  brother  Henry  with  that  of  aged  to  counteHbalance  the  power  of  the 

Bavaria.  Conrad,  count  of  Wonns,married  temporal  vasaals. 

Otho*s  daughter,  and  received  Lorraine.  Otho  II,  youngest  son  of  Otho  I  and  . 
Otho  likewise  gained  reputation  in  his  the  fiur  Adelaide,  was  bom  in  955.    His 
dealings  with  foreign  states.    The  Danes,  elder  brothera  had  all  died  before  their 
who  had  invaded  Uermany,  were  driven  father,  who  caused  him  to  be  crowned 
back  beyond  the  Eider,  the  Danish  king  king  of  Rome-^<he  fint  instance  of  the 
was  obliffed  to  embrace  Chri8tanity,andac-  kind  iu  German  histoiy.    He  inherited 
knowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  fh>m  his  fiither  a  hasty  and  imsteedy  tem- 
Louis  (Outremer)  called  in  his  aid  asainst  per,  which,  while  it  led  him  to  form  great 
the  great  vassals  under  the  powerful  Hugh  projects,  also  puE^ed  him  forward  too  im- 
the  Great    Otho  reduced  the  rebels  to  patientiv  to  their  execution.    Adelaide  at 
terms,  and  confimled  the  authority  of  the  first  held  the  reins  of*govemment    Otho, 
ffdng.    The  Italians  next  required  his  as-  disgusted  at  his  state  of  dependence,  left 
aistance  to  deliver  them  from  the  oppres-  the  court,  and  a  civil  war  broke  out,  at 
sions  of  Berengarius  II.    Otho  defeated  the  head  of  which  was  his  cousin  Henry, 
the  usurper,  married  the  widow  of  the  the  young  duke  of  Bavaria.  -  Otho  corn- 
last  king,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Lorn-  pletely  humbled  him,  and  granted  the 
bardy,  at  Pavia,  in  951.    This  marriage  duchy  to  his  nephew  Otho  of  Soabia 
not  only  engaged  him  in  ambitious  at-  (978),  who  thus  became  the  possessor  of 
tempts  for  me  possession  of  Italy,  but  two  great  fiefi.    He  afterwards  became 
attracted  many  foreigners  to  his  court,  and  involved  in  a  war  with  Lothaire,  king  of 
involved  him  in  family  dissensions.    His  France,  for  Lorraine^    Lothaire  attacked 
son  Lud<^  and  his  son-in-law  Conrad,  him  in  Aix-la-Chi^le,  in  978,  and  Otho 
duke   of  Lorraine,   revolted,   but  were  vras  obliged  to  retreat,  but,  having  coUect- 
worsted,  and  deprived  of  theur  duchies,  in  ed  his  forces,  drove  back  Lothaire,  laid 
954,  which  were  placed  under  Bruno^  waste  Champagne,  and  advanced  towards 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  brother  of  Otho.  Paris,  the  suburbs  of  which  he  burned. 
Hardly  were  these  transactions  completed.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  which  was 
when  the  Hungarians  broke  into  Germany,  concluded  in  960,  Lorraine  was  left  in 
but  were  defeated  by  Otho  od  the  Lechfeld,  its  former  relations  to  die  empire.    Otho 
near  Augsbuiig  (Aug.  10,  955),  with  such  next  attempted  to  drive  the  Greeks  finom 
slaughter,  that  tney  never  ventured  to  re-  Italy ;  but  they  called  in  the  Saracens  to 
new  their  invasions.     Otho  next  turned  their  aid,  from  Sicily  (961),  and  Otho  suf** 
his  arms  against  Berengariu^  who  had  fered  a  total  defeat  at  Basentello^  in  Cala* 
revolted.    He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  bria.    He  himself  escaped  only  by  leaping 
by  the  arehbishop  of  Milan  (961),  and,  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  picked  op  by 
soon  after  (963),  emperor,  by  the  pope  a  Greek  ship  that  was  sailing  by.    From 
John  XII.    The  pope  took- the  oath  of  this  he  aflerwards  made  his  escape  by  ar- 
allegiance  to him,ana  the  clei]gy  promised  tifice ;  but  he  died  soon  after,  at  ttome,  in 
that,  for  the  future,  the  choice  of  pope  963.    His  son  CHho  IU,  who  succeeded 
diould  always  be  made  in  the  presence  him.  was  bom  in  960,  and  died  in  1002. 
of  an  imperial  commisBioner.    John  soon  With  him  the  male  line  of  the  imperial 
repented  of  having  (riven  himself  a  master,  Saxon  house  became  extinjDt, 
and  flew  to  arms  while  the  emperor  was  Otis^  James,  a  distinguished  American 
yet   in  Pavio.     The  latter  hastened  to  patriot,  wis  bOQi  Feb.  5, 1724 — 5,  at  Great 
Rome,  deposed  that  pontiff  and  placed  Maries,   in  ynbat  is  now  called  West 
Leo  VIII  m  the  papal  cbair.    No  sooner  Barnstable  (Mass.).    His  fiunily  was  one 
was  Otho  returned  to  Germany,  than  the  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  colonv,  and 
Romans  restored  John,  and  reversed  the  of  English  origin.    In  June,  1739,  he  en- 
measures  of  the  emperor,  who  again  ap-  tered  Cambridge  college.    The  first  two 
peered  in  Rome,  and  punished  his  ene-  veara  of  his  coUegiate  course  are  said  to 
mies.    The  Byzantine  court  refused  to  have  been  i^iven  more  to  amusement  than 
acknowledge  Otho's  claim  to  the  imperial  to  study,  his  natural  disposition  being  vi- 
dignity ;  but  be  defeated  the  Greek  forces  vacious  and  ardent ;  but  subsequently  he 
in  Lower  Italy,  and  the  Eostem  emperor,  was  distinguished  for  his  application. and 
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pyoficitncy.  After  fiDiahing  bis  courae.  at  the  attoniey-g«oeraL  Of  the  discoune 
flieunivenitjr,  be  devoted  eighteen  months  which  he  pronounced,  preadm&t  Adams 
to  the  punuit  of  various  branches  of  lite-  the  elder  says,  **  Otis  was  a  flame  of  &n : 
rature,  and  then  entered  upon  the  study  with  a  promptitude  of  claasicai  allusions, 
of  the  law,  in  1745,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of 
Gridley.  Under  that  eminent  lawver  he  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of 
employed  his  legal  novitiate,  and  then  legal  authorides,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his 
went  to  Plymoutf^  where  he  was  first  ad-  eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of 
mitted  to  the  bar.  The  two  years,  how-  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hunied  away  ail 
ever,  of  his  residence  in  that  town,  were  berore  him.  American  independence  was 
more  occupied  in  study  than  in  practioe,  then  and  there  bom.  Eveiy  man,  of  an 
so  that,  when  be  removed  to  Boston,  in  immense  crowded  audience,  wpeared  to 
1750,  he  was  well  qualified  to  assume  a  me  to  go  avray  as  I  did,  ready  to  take 
hi^  rank  in  his  profession.  This  he  arms  as[ainst  writs  of  asBistanee.**  The 
quickly  did :  his  practice  became  veiy  court  acyoumed  for  consideration,  and,  at 
extensive.  On  one  occasion,  be  went,  in  the  close  of  the  term,  the  chiefjustlce, 
the  middle  of  winter,  to  Halifax,  in  con-  Hutchinson,  deHvered  the  opinion ;  ''The 
sequence  of  urgent  solicitation,  to  defend  court  has  considered ^the  suoject  of  writs 
three  men  accused  of  piracy,  and  procured  of  assistance,  and  can  see  no  foundation 
their  acquittal  Although  his  professional  for  such  a  writ ;  but,  as  the  |»tictice  in 
engaflements  were  so  numerous,  he  culti-  England  is  not  known,  it  has  been  thought 
vated  bis  taste  for  literature,  and,  in  1760,  best  to  continue  the  question  to  the  next 
published  a  treatise,  entitled  the  Rudi-  term,  tha^  in  the  mean  time,  omwrtunity 
ments  of  Ladn  Prosody,  with  a  Disserts-  may  be  given  to  know  the  result.'^  When, 
tion  on  Letters  and  the  Principles  of  Har-  the  next  term  came,  however,  nothing 
mony,  in  poetic  and  prosaic  Uomposition,  was  said  about  the  writs;  and  though  it 
collected  m>m  the  best  Writers.  Ue  also  was  generally  understood  that  they  were 
composed  a  similar  work  on  Greek  proso-  clandestinely  granted  by  the  court,  and 
dy,  which  remained  in  manuscript,  and  that  the  custom-house  officers  had  them 
perished  with  all  bis  papers,  it  was  never  in  their  pocketei  yet  it  is  said  that  they 
printed,  as  he  said,  because  ^  there  were  no  were  never  produced  or  executed.  Otis 
Greek  t3rpes  in  the  country,  or,  if  there  load  now  fully  committed  himsdf  against 
were,  no  printer  knew  how  to  set  them.^  the  designs  of  the  British  ministry,  and 
In  1755^  he  married  Miss  Ruth  Cunning-  thenceforward  bent  all  hia  eneigies  to 
ham,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  mer-  maintain  the  fi«edom  of  his  countiy.  At 
chant,  who  brought  him  a  dovny  at  that  the  next  election  of  members  of  the  legis- 
time  considered  very  larve.  Amid  all  the  lature,  in  May,  1761,  he  was  chosen,  al- 
embarrassments  which  his  afSurs  subse-  most  unanimously,  a  representative  from 
quently  experienced,  in  consequence  of  Boston,  and  soon  became  the  leader,  in 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  concerns  of  the  the  house,  of  the  popular  party.  For  the 
public,  he  sacredly  preserved  the  fortune  detail  of  his  course,  during  the  period  in 
which  he  received  vnth  his  wife,  to  whom  which  he  was  a  representative,  we  must 
it  returned  after  his  death.  The  public  refer  our  readers  to  the  biography  of  him 
career  of.  Mr.  Otis  dates  firom  the  period  bv  Mr.  Tudor.  In  1765^  Mr.  Otis  was 
when  he  made  bis  famous  speech  against  chosen,  by  the  Massachusetts  le^firiature, 
the  **  writs  of  assistance,''  for  which  an  one  of  the  members  of  a  committee  ap- 
application  had  been  made,  by  the  officers  pointed  to  meet  the  committees  of  the 
of  the  customs^  to  the  superior  court  of  legislatures  of  other  colonies  at  New  Yori^ 
Massachusetts^  in  pursuance  of  an  order  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the 
in  coundl,  sent  from  England,  to  enable  stamp-act  by  parliament  They  met  in 
them  to  cany  into  effect  the  acts  of  parlia-  convention  October  19,  in  the  same  year, 
ment  regukting  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  named  three  conunittees  to  prepare 
When  that  order  arrived,  Otis  was  advo-  addresses  to  the  king,  lords  and  commons, 
cate-general,  and  was,  conseouentiy,  re-  On  the  last  Mr.  Otis  was  placed.  'In  this 
quested  to  lend  his  professk>nai  assistance  convention,  Mr.  Otis  made  the  acquaint- 
in  the  matter ;  but,  deeming  the  writs  to  ance  of  many  distinguished  men,  fix>m 
be  ille§^  and  tyrannical,  he  refused,  and  difibrent  colonies,  and  subsequently  main- 
rengned  his  station.  He  vras  then  ap-  tained,  with  several  of  them,  a  friendship 
plied  to,  to  arffue  agamst  the  writs,  which  and  coirefipondence.  In  May,  1767,  after 
be  immediately  undertook  to  do,  in  con-  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  Mr.  Otis  was 


juncti<m  with  Mr.  Thacber,  and  in  oppo-    elected  qpeaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
sition  to  his  former  preceptor,  Mr.  Gridfey,    tives;  but  he  was  negatived  by  the  gov- 
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emor,  who  entertained  a  iMculiar  animos-  eixtietli  year  of  his  ase,  Biav  23,  1783L 
ity  towardfl  him,  from  his  indefatiffable  The  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Otis's  character 
endeavon  to  defeat  every  plan  of  en-  was  his  irascibility.  His  merits  are  well 
croachment  In  the  summer  of  1769,  the  summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from 
vehement  temper  of  Mr.  Otis  was  so  much  the  woik  of  Mr.  Tudon  to  which  we  have 
wrought  upon  by  the  calumnies  which  he  before  alluded : — f*  In  fine,  he  was  a  man 
discovered  that  the  commissioners  of  the  of  powerful  aenius  and  ardent  temper, 
customs  in  Boston  had  transmitted  to  with  wit  and  humor  that  never  feiled ;  as 
England  concerning  him,  by  which,  in-  an  orator,  he  was  bold,  axgumentative, 
deed,  they  sought  to  have  him  tried  for  impetuous  and  commandmg,  with  an  elo- 
treason,  tnat  he  inserted  an  advertisement  quence  that  made  his  own  excitement 
in  the  Boston  Gazette,  denouncing  them  irresistibly  contagious ;  as  a  lawyer,  his 
in  severe  terms.  The  next  evening  he  knowledge  and  ability  placed  him  at  the 
happened  to  go  to  the  British  coffee-house,  head  of  lus  profesaon;  as  a  scholar,  he 
where  one  of  the  commissioners,  a  Mr.  was  rich  in  acquisition,  and  governed  bv 
Robinson,  was  sitting  with  a  number  of  a  classic  taste ;  as  a  statesman  and  civil- 
officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  revenue,  ian,  he  was  sound  and  iust  in  his  views ; 
As  soon  as  he  entered,  an  altercation  arose,  as  a  patriot,  he  resisted  all  allurements 
which  was  quickly  terminated  by  a  blow  that  might  weaken  the  cause  of  that  coun- 
from  Robinson's  cane.  Otis  immediately  try  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  for 
returned  it  with  a  weapon  of  the  same  which  he  sacrificed  it"-  It  is  greatly  to  be 
kind,  when  the  lights  were  extinguished,  regretted  that,  during  his  derangenient,  he 
and  he  was  obli^d  to  defend  himself  destroyed  all  his  papera;  sumcient  evi- 
single-handed,  against  numbers.  After  dence,  however,  or  his  power  as  a  writer, 
some  time,  the  combatants  were  separated,  .remains  in  Che  various  state  papen  of 
Robinson  retreated  by  a  back  passage,  and  which  he  was  the  author  whilst  a  mem- 
Otis  was  led  home,  wounded  and  bleeding,  her  of  the  legislature,  though  they  wer^ 
He  received  a  deep  cut  on  his  head ;  and  subjected  to  the  revising  pen  of  Samuel 
to  this  has  been  pardy  attributed  the  de-  Adams,  whose  patient  temper  permit^ 
rangement  under  which  he  afterwards  him  to  undergo  the  labor  of  correcting 
labored.  Soon  after  this  transaction,,  he  and"  polishing,  which  the  ardor  "of  the 
instituted  an  action  against  Robinson,  and  other  disdained. 

obtained  an  award  of  £2000  sterling  Ot&anto,  Duke  of.  (See  Jfypendix, 
damages,  which,  however,  he  gave  up  on  end  of  this  volume.) 
receiving  a  written  apolosy,  in  which  the  Ottar  of  Roses  ;  an  aromatic  oil,  ob- 
defendant  acknowledgea  his  fault  and  tained  from  the  ftowera  of  the  rose,  but  in 
begged  his  pardon.  In  1770,  he  retired  such  small  quantities  that  half  an  ounce 
into  the  country  on  account  of  his  health*  can  hardly  be  procured  from  a  hundred 
At  the  election  in  1771,  he  was  again  pounds  of  the  petals.  This  oil  is  solid 
chosen  a  representative ;  but  this  was  the  and  white  at  the  common  temperature  of 
last  year  that  he  took  a  part  in  public  con-  the  atmosphere,  but,  on  the  application  of 
cems,  except  occasionally  to  appear  at  a  heat,  becomes  fluid,  and  assumes  a  yellow 
town-meeting.  He  withdrew  also,  almost  color.  It  is  brought  in  considerable  quan- 
entirely,  from  the  practice  of  his  profes-  tities  from  Turkey,  and  is  sold  at  the  ex- 
sion.  His  mind  beoime  seriously  an^ted,  travagaut  price  of  from  fifleen  to  twenty 
and  continued  so,  with  some  lucid  inter-  dollars  an  ounce.  That  from  the  Eaet 
vala,  until  his  death.  Sometimes  he  was  In^es,  where  it  is  said  to  be  chiefly  man- 
in  a  frenzied  state ;  at  others,  he  exhibited  u&ctured,  when  genuine,  has  been  sold  at 
rather  the  eccentricity  of  a  humorist  than  a  much  more  exori^itant  price.  It  is 
absolute  derangement  The  two  last  frequentiy  adulterated  with  oil  of  sandal 
years  of  his  hfe  were  passed  at  Andover.  wood ;  but  the  fhuid  is  easily  detected  by 
After  he  had  been  there  for  some  time,  he  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  scent, 
was  supposed  to  be  completely  restored,  and  also  by  the  fluidity.  The  ti^e  ottar 
and  returned  to  Boston.  He  resumed  his  of  roses  is, . undoubtedly,  the  most  elegant 
professional  engagements,  and  pleaded  a  perftune  known. 

cause  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  Otter  (^ti^ro,  Storr).  This  animal  some- 

which  he  displayed  considerable  power,  what  resembles  the  weasels,  with  which 

but  leas  than  was  his  wont.   The  interval  it  was  classed  by  Lmnaeus,  but  diflSm 

of  reason  was  not,  however,  of  long  dura-  from  them  by  living  almost  constantiy  in 

tion,  and  he  was  induced  to  go  back  to  the  water,  on  which  it  almost  solely  de- 

Andover.    Six  weeks  after  his  return,  he  pends  for  subsistence.    It  is  d^nguisbed 

was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  in  the  oy  having  eighteen  teeth  in  each  jaw,  of 
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iHiich  twelve  are  fiike  molaiv.  The  feet  yeiy  fine,  and  sella  at  very  high  prioea  in 
are  palmated,  and  the  tail  flattened  hori-  Chma,  to  which  the  sluna  are  usually 
zontaily.  They  are  excellent  swinunem,  taken.  It  is  exclusively  found  between 
i^nd  feed  almost  entirely  on  iisfa.  The  the  49th  and  60th  degrees  north  latitude, 
com1tM>n  otter  {L,  eommunia)  inhabits  all  on  the  i^orth-westem  coasts  of  North 
parts  of  Europe,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  America,  and  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka 
rivers,  in  burrows,  forming  the  entrance  and  the  adjoining  islands.  It  is  alwaytf 
of  its  hole  under  water,  and  working  up-  seen  on  the  coast  or  in  the  immediate  vi- 
wards,  making  a  small  orifice  for  the  ad-  cinit^  of  salt  water.  It  feeds  on  almost 
miaa<»i  of  air  in  the  midst  of  some  thick  all  kmds  offish  and  crustaceous  animals, 
bush.  It  is  tboui  two  feet  in  ien^  to  It  runs  veiy  swiftly,  and  swims  with  ex- 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  sixteen  treme  celerity,  either  on  its  back,  sides,  or 
inches  long.  It  is  brown  above  and  whitish  sometimes  as  if  upright  in  the  water.  It 
around  the  lips,  on  the  cheeks  and  beneath,  is  caught  by  placing  a  net  among  the 
The  otter  can  be  domesticated,  though,  sea-w^,  or  by  chasing  it  in  boats.  The 
from  its  ferocious  disposition,  this  is  a  task  flesh  of  the  young  is  said  to  be  very  tender, 
of  much  difficulty.  Wh«i  properiy  train-  resembling  lamb  in  flavor.  The  ^male 
ed,  they  become  veiy  useful,  one  of  these  brings  form  but  one  at  a  birth,  and  is  ex- 
animals  beinff  able  to  supply  a  large  family  tremely  careful  and  sedulous  in  her  atten- 
with  fish.  When  the  otter,  in  its  wikl  tion  to  her  of&pring,  playing  with  it  and 
state,  has  taken  a  fish,  it  carries  it  on  fondling  it  in  various  ways,  and  never  re- 
shore,  and  devours  the  head  and  upper  linquishing  it  as  long  as  she  can  defend  it 
parts,  rejecting  the  remainder.  It  is  de-  The  voung  continues  with  the  dam  tiU  it 
Btrucdve,  kilhng  more  than  it  can  eat.  is  old  enough  to  sedL  a  mate,  to  whpm  it 
The  female  prepuces  four  or  five  young  continues  constant. 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  fights  very  Ottohak  Ebipiiib,  Turkish  Empire, 
obstinately  when  hunted,  often  inflicting  Ottokan  or  Subliue  Portk.  The 
severe  wounds  on  the  dogs.  Its  flesh  is  finest  countries  of  the  old  world — ^Thrace, 
so  fishy  that  the  Romish  cbureh  permit-  Greece,  Asia  Minor^  Colchis,  Armenia, 
ted  the  use  of  it  on  maifre  d^rs. — Ameri-  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Egypt,  together 
can  otter  (L,  hrasHUnnB),  This  species  with  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
inhabits  the  whole  American  continent,  spicy  Arabia,  whose  commerce  connects 
but  is  rare  in  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  Asia  and  Africa  with  Europe,  and  unites 
States ;  in  Canada,  however,  they  are  the  E^ast  with  the  West — ^have  been  ruled 
very  numerous,  17,900  skins  having  been  for  five  hundred  vears  by  the  Turks,  or 
sent  to  England  in  one  year,  by  the  Hud-  Ottomans,  a  mixed  people,  composed  of 
son's  bay  company.  Its  habits  are  the  Tartars,  robbers,  slaves,  and  kidnapped 
same  as  that  of  the  European  species;  Christian  children.  They  are  the  only 
both  have  a  habit  peculiar  to  these  ani-  barbarians  who  have  reduced  civilized  na- 
ntals :  this  is  sliding,  or  climbing  to  the  tions  to  their  yoke  without  minding  with 
top  of  a  ridge  of  snow  in  winter,  or  a  them,  without  adopting  xh&ar  language, 
doping  moist  bank  in  summer,  where,  their  religion,  their  sciences,  their  arts  and 
f  lying  on  the  belly,  with  the  fere  legs  bent  their  manners.  This  nation,  originally  a 
I  backwards,  they  give  themselves  an  im-  horde  of  robbers,  become  powerful  by 
pulse  with  their  nind  legs,  that  enables  conquest,  have  remained  strangers  in  the 
i  them  to  glide  swifUy  down  the  eminence,  midst  of  Europe,  and  for  four  centuries 
i  This  sport  they  continue  for  a  long  time,  have  profaned  with  Asiatic  despotism  the 
(  The  American  otter  is  about  five  feet  in  classic  soil  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth  and 
length,  including  the  tail,  which  is  eigh-  Thebes,  upon  which,  2500  years  ago,  was 
teen  inches.  The  color  of  the  whole  maintained  the  independency  of  Europe, 
body,  except  the  chin  and  throat,  which  where  flourished  civil  fireedom  and  the 
are  a  dusky  white,  is  a  glossy  brown,  refinement  of  polished  life.  We  can  here 
The  fur  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  very  'but  briefly  relate  how  it  happened  that  a 
dense  and  fine.  The  common  mode  of  band  ofrobAwrs  from  the  steppes  of  North- 
taking  them  is  bj  sinking  a  steel  trap  em  Asia  should  have  pitched  their  camps 
near  me  mouth  of  their  burrow. — Sea  ot-  in  the  country  of  Homer,  of  Solon,  and  of 
,  ter  (L,  hdris).  This  species  is  much  Pericles ;  and  how  this  strong-hold  of 
larger  than  the  two  last,  bein^  about  the  despotism,  erected  by  Asia  in  Europe,  has 
size  of  a  large  mastiff,  aiid  vireighing  from  yet  refinined  from  adopting  European 
seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  ,It^  color,  policy.  It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the 
when  m  full  season,  is  perfectljf  black ;  at  sixth  century  that  history  mentions  the 
other  times  of  a  dack  brown.    The  fur  is  name  ofTiaiu.  This  tribe  of  Scythian  Tar^* 
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ton  WAS  tlMii  flflCtM  on  the  banioi  of  the  tlie  protection  of  the  Seljook  eabaa  of 
IniBch,  at  the  iMC  of  the  Altti  moumainfly  leotuum*  Reinforced  by  rohbera,  lun- 
m  the  flteppes  of  Northern  Aedsi  on  the  away  siaTee  and  pnsonen,  he  plundered 
confines  of  China  and  Peraia,  now  inhab-  the  euirounding  oountiy,  and  tobk  aeTeral 
ifed  fcp^  the  Ki^ghieeS)  Bucharians,  Usbeca  provincee  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  E^astem 
and  Tarcoman&  They  earned  on  war  emiMre  of  the  Remans.  After  the  death 
with  the  Saasanides  and  Byzantine  em*  of  his  protector,  in  the  year  1300  (700  of 
perorS)  sometimea  in  alliance  with  one,  the  Hegira),  he  proclainaed  himself  auitBn. 
eometimes  wkh  the  other.  About  the  He  died  in  1326b  Thus  a  boid  and  sue- 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  eastern  cessfnl  captain  of  a  band  of  robbem,  un- 
territoriee  of  the  Turics  became  subject  to  obstructed  by  the  weak  and  divided  By- 
China,  and  the  western  to  Persia,  which  zaiitines,  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
the  Saneens  had  concniered.  They  now  Sarseen,  Seljook  and  Mongol  power  the 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  the  ca-  empire  of  the  Osnian  or  Ottoman  Turks 
liph  of  Baadad  soon  Ibnned  of  them  his  in  Asia ;  and,  after  him,  the  courage,  poii- 
bodr-guaro.  These  military  slaves  sue-  cy  and  enterprise  of  eight  great  prinoes, 
eesnvely  supplied  to  the  Saracens  gene-  whom  the  dignity  of  caliph  placed  inpos- 
rak,  to  the  ca^)bs  emcrr  id  Omrah  (first  sessbn  of  the  standard  of  the  prophet, 
mtnaten^  like  the  Prankish  sMnres  dupor  and  who  were  animated  by  religious  ^ 
IMLBnd  finally  sovereign  rulers.  Thus  naticism  and  a  passion  for  military  glory, 
the  Turkish  fiunilies  of  the  Tulunides  and  raised  it  to  the  nmk  of  the  firat  mnitary 
Akshidides  reigned  in  Palesdne,  Syria  and  power  in  Europe  ( 1300 — 1566).  The  fimt«if 
^fSyp^  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu-  them  was  Orchan,  son  of  Osman.  In  the 
ries,  and  that  of  the  Gasnevides  in  Persia  year  1328,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Bursa, 
and  India  fi^m  the  end  of  the  tenth  to  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  which  he  had  ccmouer- 
end  of  die  twelfth  century.  At  the  same  eddiortly  before  his  fiuher^  death. — Con- 
time,  a  Tarkisdi  tribe  in  Turkestui — the  ceming  this  bloody  cradle  of  the  Ottoman 
ancient  seat  of  the  Scythian  Maasagetse,  power,  and  the  monuments  of  Osman  and 
now  tint  of  the  Tartars,  upon  the  Jaxar-  his  successors  to  Amurath  U,  which  are 
tes  (Sir)  and  Oxtis  (Jihon),  between  lake  to  be  found  there,  see  Yon  Hanuner^ 
Aral  and  the  Caspian — threw  ofiT  the  Chi*  Jovmew  from  ComlatdinopU  to  Bnma 
nese  yoke,  and,  under  the  name  of  iSSb^  (Bursa),  and  to  (he  Oiyn^hi§  (Pest,  1816). — 
jacks  (fipom  their  leader),  subdued,  in  the  lie  or^ized  a  valiant  mfiuotry,  which  he 
eleventh  century,  all  Western  Asia,  where  kept  in  constant  pay,  formed,  in  part,  of 
the  warlike  Tosrul  Beg,  the  crandson  of  Christian  slaves  brought  up  in  the  Mobam- 
Seljook,  Alp  Arslan  and  Malek  Shah  medan  &ith  and  the  practice  of  arms, 
ftmnded  a  powerful  emphe,  with  which  He  subdued  aU  Asia  Minor  to  the  HeUes- 
the  crusaders  contended  for  the  posses-  pent,  and  took  the  name  of  Padukak, 
«ion  of  Palesdne.  In  1100,  this  was  di-  The  gate  of  bis  palace,  of  which  the 
vided  into  three  parts — Persia,  Media,  proud  ruins  are  sdll  to  be  seen,  was  called 
Chorasan,  and  the  country  beyond  the  the  Porte,  He  became  son-in-law  to  the 
Oxua--aad  there  arose,  during  the  twelfth  Greek  emperor  Cantacuzenua.  This  cir- 
and  thirteenth  oenturiess  tlie  Mongols,  a  cumstance,  and  an  allianoe  with  the  Gen- 
race  dififerinc  entirely  from  the  Tartaia^  to  oese,  who^  from  rivalry  widi  the  com- 
wfaom  the  Turtis  belbng,  in  language  and  merce  of  the  Venetians,  so  powerful  in 
in  manners.  In  connexion  with  other  the  Levant,  alternately  courted  the  em- 
hordes^  they  destroyed  the  power  of  the  perors  of  Constantinople  and  the  power- 
Seljooks  in  Asia  Minor ;.  and  several  less  ful  sultan  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  lent 

Ewerfiil    Mongol    communities    arose,  their  ships  to  the  Turks  for  transportation, 

rt  the  leaden  (eaurs)  of  the  Seyooks  made  known  to.Orehan  and  his  auccea- 

and  Turcomans^  who  had  been  driven  sore  the  weskdem  of  the  Eastern  empire 

fiom  their  settlements  by  itfae  Mongols^  and  the  divisions  of  the  Western,  where 

soon  sallied  forth   t<na  the  vallevs  of  religious  schisms  and  the  feudal  gy^bun 

naount  Tauni&  and  divided  Asia  Minor  had  destroyed  ail  civil  order,  and  where 

among  diemsetves^    One  of  these  emin  there  was  no  aathority  or  policy  to  hold 

was  Osman  (i.  Ck  ftone-frreofter),  of  the  raice  together  the  whole.    Asia  no  loug^  foar- 

of  the  Ogiuian  Turcomans.    WA  his  ed  a  erusadeb    More  wise  and  inteHigent 

hesde  of  some  hundred  Tartar  fomiliea  than   the   padiahahB  of  the  eighteenth 

frooDi  the  Cauoasus^  he  forced  (15)39)  the  and  nineteenth  centuries,  Orchan   and 

pasBss  of  Olympusi  where   aoout   800  his  successors  resolved  to  reduce  feeble 

Tureeman  fomifies  sdll  remain,  and  pitch-  and  divided  Europe  under  the  law  of  the 

edh&icanipal  the  plain  of  Bithynia,  under  prophet*     Sfdit  into  naraeroiia  f^vem* 
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mentSy  it  invited  them,  as  Asia  Minor  had  and  Poland,  fh>m  his  oath,  and  the  Chris- 
fikmerly  done,  to  victory  and  plunder,  tians  having  penetrated  to  the  borders  of 
Orchan's  son,  the  brave  Solinian,  first  in-  the  Blaclc  sea,  Amurath  ag^iu  girded  on 
vaded  Europe  in  1355.  He  fortified  Gal-  the  sword  of  Osman,  caUed  dowu  the 
lipoli  and  Sestos,  and  thereby  held  poe-  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  his  perjured 
session  of  the  straits  which  separate  the  enemies,  and  conquered  the  Christians  at 
two  continents.  The  Ottoman' armies  Varna,  in  1444.  Ladislaus  and  Julian,  the 
now  spread  at  the  same  time  over  Europe  legate  of  the  pope,  were  among  tiie  slain. 
and  Asia.  In  1360,  Orclian's  second  son  The  great  Amurath  again  abdicated  the 
and  successor,  Amurath  I,  took  Adriano-  throne,  and  was  again  recalled  to  it  by 
pie,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  empire  danger.  He  humbled  the  pride  of  the 
m  Europe,  and  conquered  Macedonia,  Al-  janizaries,  and  conquered  the  Christians 
bania  and  3ervia  with  his  janizaries  (q.  v.),  at  Caschau,  in  1449.  The  Byzantine  em- 
composed  of  the  children  of  Christians  pire  was  already  cut  off  from  the  West, 
educated  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  to-  when  Mohammed  II  (q.  v.),  tlie  son  of 
gather  with  the  Timariots  and  Zaims,  Amurath,  and  his  successor,  at  the  age  of 
who,  as  vassals,  were  obliged  to  perform  twenty-six,  completed  the  work  of  con- 
cavalry  service.  While  yet  elated  with  quest  (1451 — 1481).  The  reading  of  an- 
bis  victory  upon  the  field  of  Caschau,  the  cient  historians  haa  inspired  him  with  tiie 
Servian  Milosch  Kobilowitsch,  who  had  ambition  of  equalling  Alexander.  He 
fought  in  vain  for  the  freedom  of  his  soon  attacked  Constantinople,  which  was 
country,  and  lay  severely  wounded  upon  taken  May  29, 1453 ;  and  the  last  PaieoJo- 
the  ground,  caUed  him  towards  him,  and,  gus,  Constantino  XI,  buried  himself  under 
coflecting  his  strength,  plunged  his  dagger  me  ruins  of  his  throne.  Since  that  time, 
into  his  heart  (1389).  After  him,  the  fero-  Stambul  has  been  the  residence  of  the 
cious  Baiazet,  sumamed  the  Lightnwg^f  Sublime  Porte.^  Mohammed  now  built 
invaded  Thessaly,  and  advanced  to  Con-  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles  (q.  v.),  %nd 
stantinople.  September  28, 1396,  he  de-  organized  the  government  of  the  empire, 
feated  the  Western  Christians  under  Sigis-  ta£ing  for  his  model  NushuTan's  organi- 
mund,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  at  zation  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  1456, 
Nicopolis,  in  Bulgaria,  and  slew  10,000  he  subdued  the  Morea,  and,  in  14G1,  led 
Christian  prisoners ;  built  a  strong  castle  the  last  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebizond, 
on  the  Bospborus,  and  imposed  a  tribute  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  Pius  II  called 
upon  the  Ureek  emperor ;  but  the  arras  m,  vain  upon  the  nations  of  Christendom 
of  the  Mongol  Timur  (see  Tamerlane)  to  take  up  arms.  Mohammed  conquered 
called  him  back  to  Asia ;  and  in  the  battle  the  remainder  of  Bosnia  in  1470,  and 
of  Ancyra,  in  1402,  where  more  than  a  Epirus  in  1465,  afler  the  death  of  Scan- 
miUion  warriors  contested  the  empire  of  derbeff.  He  took  Negropout  and  Lemnos 
the  world,  the  proud  Bajazet  was  con-  from  me  Venetians,  Cafia  from  the  Geno< 
quered,  and  taken  prisoner.  Timur  divid-  ese,  and,  in  1473,  obliged  the  kliun  of  the 
ea  the  provinces  between  the  sons  of  Ba-  Crim  Tartars,  of  the  family  of  Gengis- 
jazet  Finally,  in  1413,  the  fourth  son  of  Khan,  to  do  him  homage.  In  1480,  he 
fiajazet,  the  wise  and  just  Mohammed  I,  had  alreadv  conquered  Otranto,  in  the 
seated  himself  upon  the  undivided  throne  kingdom  of  Naples,  when  he  died,  in  die 
of  Osman.  In  1415,  while  the  fiithers  of  midst  of  his  great  projects  against  Rome 
the  council  of  Constance  were  burning  and  Persia.  His  grandson  Selim  I,  who 
John  Huss  and  deposing  three  popes,  to  had  dethroned  and  murdered  bis  father, 
restore  peace  to  the  church,  his  victorious  drove  back  the  Persian  power  to  the  Eu- 
troops  reached  Salzburg,  and  invaded  Ba-  phrates  and  the  Tigris.  He  defeated  the 
varia.  He  conquered  the  Venetians  at  Mamelukdis,  and  conquered,  in  1517, 
Thessalonica,  in  1420;  and  his  celebrated  E^pt,  Syria  and  Palestine.  Mecca  sub- 
grand-vizier  Ibrahim  created  a  Turkish  mitted  to  him,  and  Arabia  trembled, 
navy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  During  fifly  years,  the  arms  of  the  Otto- 
wise  and  valiant  Amurath  II.  The  brave  mans,  hy  sea  and  by  land,  were  the  terror 
George  Castriot  in  Epirus  (Scanderbeg,  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  especially  under 
Le.  prince  Alexander^  the  heroic  Jolm  Soliman  II  the  Magnificent,  also  called  the 
Hunniades,  prince  of^  Transylvania,  and  Lanngiverj  who  reigned  between  1519  and 
the  fortress  of  Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of  1566^  In  1522,  he  took  Khodes  from  the 
the  Wesl^  alone  resisted  him.  Afler  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and,  by  the  victory  of 
conclusion  of  peace  in  1440,  belaid  down  Mohacz,  in  1526,  subdued  half  of  Hungga- 
tfae  reins  of  government ;  but,  the  pope  hav-  ry.  He  exacted  a  tribute  from  Moldavia, 
ing  absolved  Lndislnua,  king  of  Hungary  and  was  successful  against  the  Persians  ia 
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Aaia,  to  as  to  make  Bagdad,  Mesopotap  doctrines  of  dbsolute  ftte,  and^elated  hj 

mia  and  Geoif^ia  subject  to  him.    He  was  their  fonner  military  gloir,  the  Tuiks 

ahready  threatening  to  overrun  Germany,  looked  upon  foreignera  wim  contend  ai 

and  to  plant  the  standard  of  Mohammed  infideb  {fiaoun).     Without  any  seeded 

in  the  West,  when  he  was  checked  before  plan,  but  mcited  by  a  savage  bailed  and  a 

the  walls  of  Vienna  (1529).    But  nnce  thirst  for  con<^uest,  they  carried  on  the 

Hungaiy,  out  of  hate  against  Austria,  had  war  with  Persia,  Venice  Han||;ai^  and 

plac^  Its  king  John  Zapolya  under  the  Poland.     The  revoltB  of  the  janizaries 

powerful  protection  of  the  padishah,  and  and  of  the  governors  became  dangeroos* 

the  successful  corsair  Barbaroasa  (q.  v.^  The  suspicions  of  the  despot  were  quieted 

was  mastier  of  the   Mediterranean,  haa  with  the  dagger  and  the  bow-stringi  and 

conquered  Northern  Africa  (see  Barbary\  the  ablest  men  of  the  divan  vrers  sacrifieed 

and  laid  waste  Minorca,  Sicuy,  Apulia  and  to  the  hatred  of  the  soldieiy  and  of  dis 

Corfu,  the  sultan  Soliman  mi^t   have  uleroa.     The   successor   to  the  throes 

conquered  Europe,  had  he  known  how  to  commonly  put  to  death  all  his  brothen; 

give  firmness  and  consistency  to  his  plans,  and  the  people  looked  with  indifoenoe 

The  projects  of  the  conqueror  were  ren-  upon  the  murder  of  m  hated  sultan,  or  the 

dered  abortive  by  the  policy  of  Charles  V.  deposition  of  a,  weak  one.    Mustapba  I 

He  was  roosted  at  sea  by  the  Venetians,  was  twice  dethroned  (1618  and  16S3); 

and  the  Genoese  Andrew  Doris,  by  the  Osmsn  II  and  Ibrahim  .were  stnngled, 

grand-master  Lavalette  in  Malta,  and  by  the  former  in  1638,  the  latter  in  164&  Se- 

Zriny,  under  the  walls  of  Zigeth.  Twelve  Um  II,  indeed,  conqueied  Cyprus  in  1871, 

sultans,  all  of  them  brave  and  warlike,  but,  in  the  same  year,  don  John  of  Aus- 

and  most  of  them  continually  vicKmous,  tria  defeated  the  Tuikiah  fleet  at  Lsp^n^ 

had  now,  during  a  period  of  two  centu-  A  century  after,  under  Mohammed  IV,  in 

ries  and  a  hal^  raised  the  power  of  the  1669,  Candia  was  tsken,  after  a  reeistBiioe 

Crescent;  but  the  internal  strength  of  the  of  thirteen  years;  and  the  vizier  Kan 

state  was  vet  undeveloped.    Soliman,  in-  Mus^pha  gave  to  the  Hun^^arians,  who 

deed,  by  his  laws,  completed  the  organi-  had  been  opprosood  by  Austria,  their  gea- 

zation  begun  by  Mohammed  II,  and,  in  end,  count  Tekeli,  for  e  king^  in  1683; 

1538,  united  the  priestly  dignity  of  the  ca-  but,  the  very  next  f|Mr,  he  was  drivea 

liphate  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  but  he  could  '  back  from  Vienna,  which  be  had  beaege^ 

not  incorporate  into  a  whole  the  conquer-  and,  after  the  defeat  at  Mohaez,  in  IwT, 

ed  nationa    He  also  imprisoned  his  su^  the  Ottomans  lost   most  of  the  scroBC 

cessor  in  the  seraglio— an  education  as  places  in  Hungary.      The  ezasperatsd 

little  adapted  to  produce  heroes  as  states-  people  threw  their  sultan  into  prison.    In 

men.    From  this  time,  the  race  of  Osman  a  short  time,  the  grand-viner,  Kiuprili 

degenerated,  and  the  power  of  the  Porte  Mustapba,  restored  order  and  courage^  and 

declined.   From  Soliman^  death,  in  1566,  recalled  victory  to  the  Turkish  bumen; 

to  our  time,  eighteen  sultans  have  reicned,  but  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  against  die 

and  among  them  all,  there  have  not  oeen  Germans  near  Salankemen  in  1691.    At 

two  brave  warriors,  nor  a  single  victorious  last,  the  suhan  Mustapba  II  himself  took 

prince.     These  soverragns  ascended  the  the  field;  but  he  was  opposed  l^tfae  hero 

throne  firom  a  prison,  arul  lived  in  the  se-  Eucene,  the  conqueror  at  Zendtt  in  1697, 

raglio  until,  as  not  uiifiequently  happened,  and,  on  the  Don,  Peter  the  Greet  coo- 

they  again  exchanged  the  throne  for  a  euered  Azoph.    He  was  obliged,  thero- 

prison.     Several  grand-viziers,  such   as  rore,  by  the  treatv  of  Cariowitz,  m  169|^ 

Kiuprili,  Ibrahim,  and  the   unfortunate  to  renoimce  his  claims  upon  TVanstdrania 

Mustapba  Bairactar,  alone  uphdd  the  fall-  and  the  country  between  the  Danube  and 

ing  state,  iriiile  the  nation  continued  to  the  TheisB,  to  give  up  the  Mores  to  ths 

nnk  deeper  into  the  grossest  ignorance  VenetianB^  to  restore   Podolia  snd  tiif 

and  slavery.    Pachas,  more  rapacious  and  Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  to  leave  Azoph  to 

more  arbitrary  dian  the  sultan  and  his  the  Russians.    Thus  began  the  ftll  of  the 

divan,  ruled  in  the  provinces.    In  its  for-  Ottoman  power.    A  revoh  of  the  janist- 

^gn  relations,  the  Porte  was  the  sport  of  ries,  who,  abandonmg  dieir  ahdent  rigid 

European  poKticianfl^  and  more  than  once  diociptine,  vridied  to  carry  on  commeic^ 

was  embroiled  by  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  and  live  in  houses^  obliged  the  suhas  to 

in  a  war  with  Austria  and  Russia.  While  abdicate.    His  successor,  die  imbecilB  and 

ail  Europe  was  making  rapid  progrees  in  voluptuous  Achmet  III,  saw  vrith  incfiflbr- 

the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  the  Ottoman  ence  the  troubles  in  Hungary,  the  war  of 

nation  and  government  remained  inactive  the  Spanish  succession,  and   the  gfstf 

and  Mtk»ai7.   Blindly  attached  to  Iheiy  Notbemwai;  (^r.)   ChariesXD(q.r-i 
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whom  he  protected  after  his  defeat  at  How  coiiM  be, 'widi  his  divan,  change  the 
Pultawa,  finally  succeeded  in  involring  anti-European  spirit  of  the  Tmks,  restrain 
bim  in  a  war  with  Peter;  but  the  czar,  the  pretorian  pride  of  the  janizaries^ 
although  surrounded  with  bis  whole  ahny,  change  the  form  of  govemment,  and  the 
easily  obtained  the  peace  of  the  Pruth,  by  system  of  laws  consecrated  by  the  Islam, 
tbesurrenderof  Azophin]71].  In  1715,  and  protected  by  the  ulema,  reform  the 
the  grand-vizier  attacked  Venice,  and  Oriental  manners  of  the  court  and  the 
tookue  Morea;  but  Austria  assisted  the  whole  constitution  of  the  state?  There 
republic,  and  Eugene's  victories  at  Petei'-  was  no  other  connexion  between  his 
waidein  and  Belgrade  (1717)  oblised  the  wide  extended  realms  than  faith'  in  the 
Porte  to  give  up,  by  the  treaty  of  rassaro-  caliphate  of  the  padishah,  and  fear  of  the 
witz,  in  1718,  Temeswar,  Belgrade,  with  power  of  the  grand  seignior.  The  former 
a  part  of  Servia  and  Walacbia :  it  still  re-  was  shaken  by  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees 
tained  the  Morea.  Equally  unsuccessful  (Wechabites— not  reduc^  till  1818),  and 
were  Acbraet's  aims  in  Persia ;  in  conse-  the  latter  thrown  off  by  several  bold  gov- 
quence  of  wbich  an  insurrection  broke  emors  of  the  province&  Among  these 
out,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  petty  sultans  were  Paaswan  Oglou  in 
1730.  In  1736,  the  Russian  general  Widdin  (Viddin),  Jussuf  (until  1810}  in 
Mfinnich  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Otto-  Bagdad,  several  pachas  in  Anatolia,  ficc, 
mans ;  but  Austria,  the  ally  of  Russia,  was  AH  (q.  v.),  pacha  of  Janina,  and  Ali  Bey, 
not  successful,  and  the  French  ambaasa-  in  Egypt.  (See  Mohammed  M,)  The 
dor  m  Constantinople  effected  the  treaty  Servians  wisned  for  a  native  hospodar; 
of  Belgrade  (in  1739),  by  which  the  Porte  thence  arose  continual  insurrections,  and 
regained  Belgrade,  with  Servia  and  Wa-  continual  acts  of  tyranny.  The  people 
lachia.  After  a  peace  of  thirty  years,  continued  plunged  in  ignorance,  and 
Mustapha  III  became  conscious  of  the  sometimes  committed  acts  of  Asiatic  bar- 
rising  preatnesB  of  Russia,  and  requured  barity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of 
Catharue  II  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  fi!eedom  manifested  itself  in  Greece,  by 
Poland ;  but  the  victories  of  Romanzofl^  impotent  efibrts,  but  in  Servia  (q.  v^  by  a 
in  the  war  between  1768  and  1774,  deter-  vigorous  resistance  between  180l  and 
mined  the  political  superiority  of  Russia.  ^  1814.  Finally,  in  March,  1821,  the  Greek 
At  the  same  time,  a  Russian  fleet  was  vie-  '  nation  arose  to  shake  off  the  Turkish 
ttttious  on  the  Grecian  seas,  and  Alexis  voke.  Turkey  was  equally  perplexed  in 
Orioff  called  the  Greeks  to  freedom — an  her  foreign  relations.  She  had  neen  mis- 
unsuccessful  attempt,  indeed ;  yet  Abdul-  trustful  of  France  ever  since  the  alliance 
Hamid,at  thepeaceof  Kutschuk-Kainar-  of  that  country  witii  Maria  Theresa  in 
gi,  in  1774,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  1756.  She  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Crimea,  to  yield  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
Russia  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  grand-vizier  had  hoped  that  the  republic 
the  Dnieper,  with  Kinbum  and  Azoph,and  would  not  unite  with  Austria.  The  divan, 
to  open  nis  seas  to  the  Russian  merchant  however,  observed  conscientiously  the 
ships.  But  the  pride  of  the  humbled  existing  treaties,  and  neither  in  Asia  nor 
Porte  was  aroused  by  the  rapacious  spirit  in  Europe  took  advantage  of  the  fit- 
of  Russia,  and  the  divan,  in  1787,  declar-  vorable  opportunities  for  restoring  the 
ed  war  against  Catharine  II.  The  war,  ancient  power  of  the  Ottomans  by  a  war 
however,  was  carried  on  during  the  reign  against  Persia  or  against  Austria.  At  the 
of  Selim  III  with  so  little  success,  that  same  time,  Russia  stood  ready  upon  the 
Russia,  by  the  peace  of  Jassy  (1792)  re-  heights  of  Caucasus  and  at  the  mouths  of 
tuned  Taurida  and  the  country  between  the  Danube.  Bonaparte's  campaign  in 
the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  together  with  Egypt  finally  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
Otchakofl^  and  gained  some  accessions  on  Porte,  which,  Sept.  1, 1798.  declared  war 
the  Caucasus.  Austria,  also,  to  which  for  the  iiret  time  against  France.  By  its 
the  Porte,  in  1777,  had  ceded  the  Buko-  alliance  with  Russia,  in  December,  1798, 
wina,  a  part  of  Moldavia,  had  declared  and  with  England  and  Naples,  in  January, 
ivar  in  ftvor  of  Russia,  but  was  induced,  1799,  it  now  fell  under  the  direction  of  the 
by  the  threats  of  Prussia,  to  restore  Bel-  cabinets  of  Petereburg  and  St  James.  A 
pade  at  the  peace  of  Sistora  in  1791.  At  Russian  fleet  sailed  through  the  Darda- 
tfais  time,  the  internal  confusions  of  tiie  nelles,  and  a  Turkish  squadron,  in  co5pe- 
Turkish  empire  were  continually  increas-  ration  with  it,  conquered  the  Ionian 
ing.  Selim  III  was  not  deficient  in  un-  islanda  Paul  I  and  Selim  III,  bv  a  treaty 
deistanding  or  in  knowledge,  but  be  had  at  Constantinople  (March  U\,  1800),  form- 
not  energy  to  effect  a  thorough  reform,  ed  the  republic  of  the  Seven  islands, 
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<  -  • 
which  ai  well  as  Ragusa,  was  to  be  under  traordinair  courage  and  prudence.  He 
the  protection  of  the  Porte.  In  the  fol-  concluded  peace  with  Great  Britain  Jan. 
lowing  year,  England  restored  Egypt  to^  5,  1309,  and  continued,  with  redoubled 
the  Porte ;  but  the  Mameluke  beys  and'  vigor,  the  war  against  the  Ruanani^  who 
the  Amaouts  filled  the  land  with  tumult  already  threatened  the  passages  of  the 
andbloodshed,  until,  on  the  1st  of  March,  Balkan.  Twice  (1810  and  1811)  the 
1811,  the  new  governor,  Mehemed  Ali  Russians  were  obliged  to  retreat  beyond 
Pacha,  entirely  exterminated  the  Mame-  the  Danube ;  nevertheless,  their  policy 
lukes  by  treachery.  Siiice  then,  he  has  conquered  the  French  party  in  the  divan. 
ruled  Egypt  almost  independently.  The  In  vain  had  the  French  emperor,  in  his 
union  witn  the  European  powers  had,  treaty  with  Austria,  March  14, 1812,  de- 
however,  made  Selim  and  some  of  the  clared  that  he  would  maintain  the  integ- 
chiefe  of  the  empire  sensible  that,  if  the  rity  of  the  Turkish  territory.  Notwithstand- 
Porte  would  maintain  its  power,  it  must  ing  this,  before  the  French  army  had 
introduce  into  its  armies  the  modem  tac-  passed  the  Niemen,  the  sultan  bought 
tics,  and  ffive  to  the  divan  a  fomi  more  peace  with  Russia,  May  28, 1812,  at  Bu- 
suited  to  the  time&  The  Nizan  Dshedid  charest,  by  ceding  that  port  of  Moldavia 
labored,  therefore,  to  form  a  Turkish  ar-  and  Bessunabia,  which  lies  beyond  the 
my  on  the  European  model  which  should  Pruth,  with  the  northern  fortresses  on  the 
supersede  the  janizaries.  But,  afler  the  Dniester  and  at  die  mouths  of  the  Dan- 
peace  with  France,  in  1801,  there  were  ube,  and  the  southern  gates  of  the  Cauca> 
m  the  divan  two  parties,  a  Russian  and  sus  on  the  Kur.  The  Servians,  left  to 
British,  and  a  French.  The  superiority  themselves,  again  became  subjected  to 
of  Russia  pressed  upon  the  Porte  in  the  Turkey.  They  retained,  however,  by 
Ionian  islands  and  in  Servia ;  it  was  there-  their  treaty  with  the  Porte  in  November, 
fore  inclined  to  favor  France.  When,  1815,  the  administratioil  of  the  govern- 
therefore,  Russia,  in  1806,  occupied  Mol-  ment.  In  1817,  Mahmoud  was  obuged  to 
davia  and  Walachia,  the  old  hostility  give  up  the  princioal  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
broke  out  anew,  and,  Dec.  30, 1806,' the  ube  to  Russia.  But  the  Greek  insurrec- 
Porte,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  declar-  tion  again  disturbed  the  relations  of  the 
ed  war  against  Russia,  which  was  already  two  powers,  and  has  produced  important 
engaged  with  Persia  and  France.  The  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  Poite. 
weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  (See  Greece,  Revolution  of,  and  Mahmeud 
now  evident  An  English  fleet  forced  IL)  The  Porte  believed  that  B^ussia  ae- 
the  passage  of  the  Darc&nelles,  and,  Feb.  cretly  fevered  the  insurrection,  and  there- 
20, 1807,  appeared  before  Constantinople ;  fore  seized  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and 
but  the  French  general  Sebastiani  direct-  restricted  its  maritime  commerce.  Both 
ed,  witii  success,  the  resistance  of  the  were  open  violations  of  the  peace  of  Bu- 
divan  and  of  the  enraged  people.  On  the  charest.  Afler  an  interchange  of  notes, 
other  hand,  the  Russians  made  rapid  ad-  the  Russian  ambassador  left  Constandno- 
vances.  The  people  murmured.  Selim  pie.  The  mediation  of  the  English  and 
III,  May  29,  1807,  was  deposed  by  the  Austrian  courts,  together  with  the  empe- 
mufli,  and  Mustapha  IV  was  obliged  to  ror  Alexander's  desire  for  peace,  prevent- 
put  a  stop  to  the  hated  innovations.  But,  ed  tlie  outbreak  of  a  war;  but  the  divan, 
after  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  entirely  under  various  pretexts,  refused  all  saiis- 
beateu  by  the  Russians  at  Leiiinos,  July  1,  faction  to  the  Russian  cabinet,  until,  at 

1807,  Selim's  friend,  Mustapha  Bairaktar,  last,  the  emperor  Nicholas  declared  the 
tlie  brave  pacha  of  Ruschuk,  took  advan-  Russian  uttmatum,  upon  which  the  Porte, 
taee  of  the  terror  of  the  capital  to  seize  it  May  14, 1826,  granted  all  the  demands  of 
The  unhappy  Selim  lost  his  life  July  2S,  the  Russian  court,  and  promised  that  in 
1808 ;  and  Bairaktar,  in  the  place  of  the  Moldavia  and  Walachia  (where,  in  three 
deposed  Mustapha  IV,  raised  to  the  throne  years,  it  hod  raised  37,000,000  of  piastres, 
the  present  sultan,  Mahmoud  II  (bom  in  which  were  employed  in  the  war  against 
1785).  As  grand-vizier  of  Mahmoud,  he  the  Qreeks)  every  thing  diould  be  re- 
restored  the  new  niilitaiy  system,  and  placed  on  its  former  footing,  and  sent 
concluded  a  truce  with  Russia;  but  the  commissioners  to  Ackerman.  Here  a 
fury  of  the  janizaries  again  broke  out,  and  final  term  was  again  fixed  for  tlie  decision 
destroyed  him  and  his  work,  Nov.  16,  of  the  divan,  and,  Oct  6, 1826,  eighty-two 

1808.  Mahmoud  alone  now  supported  articlesof  the  Russian  ul^mahun  were  ac- 
the  throne ;  for  he  was,  since  the  death  cepted.  This  treaty  of  Ackerman  carries 
of  Mustapha  IV,  tiie  only  prince  of  the  into  eflfect  the  peace  of  Bucharest.  The 
family  of  Osman.    He  soon  showed  ex-  Porte  surrendered  to  the  Russians  all  tin 
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fortragOB  in  Ana,  which  it.  had  hitherto  ,  which  he  left  without  a  degree,  or  any 
held  back,  and  acknowledged  the  privi-  profeBsional  determination,  went  to  Lon- 
I^^  granted  by  Ruaaia  to  Servia,  Molda-  don,  and  mad$  some  attempts  as  an  actor, 
▼ia  and  Walacbia.  The  treaty  was  exe-  but  with  htfle  succesa.  In  1675,  he  pro- 
euted  in  1827.  In  the  mean  while,  the  duced  his  first  tragedy  of  Alcitnades. 
Porte  had  begun  its  intemal  reform,  and  The  following  year  appeared  his  Don 
it  was  resolved  utterly  to  exterminate  the  Carlos,  which  proved  exttemel^  success- 
janizaries,  who  had  latelv  burnt  the  sub-  fill.  His  theatrical  reputation  mtroduced 
urb  of  Galata,  from  the  3d  to  tlie  5th  of  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Plym- 
January,  182iS.  An  army  was  formed  outh,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II,  who 
UTOn  the  European  system,  and,  in  June,  procured  him  a  cometcy  in  a  regiment  of 
lo26^  the  body  of  janizaries  was  de-  cavalry,  destined  for  Flanders,  in  which 
■troyed  after  a  bloody  struggle.  The  vio-  countiy  he  served  for  a  short  time,  and 
lence  employed,  in  the  execution  of  this  then  returned,  pursued  by  his  habinial 
and  other  measures,  caused  an  insurrec-  poverty.  He  continued  to  write  for  the 
tion,  in  which  (August  31  and  October  11)  stage,  but  found  it  a  very  scanty  means  of 
6000  houses  were  burnt  in  Constantinople,  subsistence.  He  produced,  in  1677,  Titus 
Instead  of  military  insubordination,  the  and  Berenice,  from  Racine,  and  the  Cheats 
inost  ri^d  military  despotism  began,  of  Scapin,  from  Moli^re,  which  were 
which  did  not  spare  even  the  ulema.  At  acted  together  as  play  and  farce,  and  suc^ 
the  same  time  the  Porte,  in  June,  1827^  ceeded.  The  following  year  he  produced 
ftrmlj  refused  the  offered  mediation  of  his  Friendship  in  Fashion,  a  comedy, 
Russia,  ESnffland  and  France,  in  its  war  which  was  followed,  in  1680,  by  his  trage- 
with  the  Greeks,  and  the  grand  seignior  dies  of  Caius  Marius  and  the  Orphan ; 
called  all  his  subjects  (Christians  included]  and,  in  16^  by  Venice  Preserved,  on 
to  arms,  to  fight,  if  necessary,  acainst  all  which  last  two  pieces  his  dramatic  fame 
Europe.  After  the  fall  of  the  Acropolis  is  chiefly  founded.  His  comedies  were 
(June  5,  1827),  Reechid  Pacha  came  into  coarse  and  licentious,  even  for  that  day. 
possessiou  of  Livadia.  East  and  West  He  died  in  1685^  in  his  34th  year,  at  a 
Ilellas  a^ain  submitted  to  the  Crescent,  public  house  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he 
The  relations  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  had  secreted  himself  firom  his  creditors,  in 
those  arising  therefiom  benveen  the  for-  a  state  of  great  destitution.  It  is  a  tradi- 
mer  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  tionary  story  that,  beinc  nearly  famished, 
have  been  treated  of  m  the  article  Greece,  he  beff§^  a  shilling  or  a  sentleman,  who 
The  war  between  Turkey  and  Rusria,  gave  nim  a  guinea,  and  that  he  was 
which  began  in  1828,  and.  was  terminated  choked  by  eageriy  devouring  a  roll,  which 
bythe  peace  of  Adrianople,  Sept.  14,  he  purchased  to  allay  his  hunger.  Pope 
1829,  will  be  described  in  tlie  article  Rus-  was,  however,  informed,  that  he  fell  a 
no.  It  remains  only  to  mention  here,  sacrifice  to  a  fever,  occasioned  by  his 
that,  though  the  sultan  seemed,  for  a  time,  anxious  pursuit  of  a  pereon  who  had  shot 
determinmi  to  infuse  into  his  militaiy  and  a  fiiend  of  the  name  of  Blakeston.  All 
civil  estahlishroent  as  much  as  possible  accounts  agree  that  he  closed  his  life  in 
of  Western  civilization,  and  though  he  great  penury.  The  unhappy  ftite  of  Ot- 
0eemed,foratime,successfbl — ^wore,  him-  way  has  excited  great  sympathy,  asso- 
m\£,  the  European  dress,  and  prohibited,  ciated  as  his  memory  is  with  some  of  the 
throughout  the  empire,  the  calling  of  most  tender  and  pathetic  scenes  in  Enc- 
Christians  ''dogs" — ^yet,  accordinff  to  the  lish  tragedy ;  but  his  dissoluteness  of  life 
latest  accounts,  he  haa  been  obligod  to  and  manners,  and  ahamelessflatteiy  of  the 
^ve  up  all  attempts  of  this  kind;  and  the  peat,  much  tended  to  abate  this  kindly 
nte  desolating  fires  at  Constantinople  feeling.  As  a  traffic  writer  he  stands 
prove  the  sendment  with  which  the  high,  and  no  one  has  touched  scenes  of 
Turkish  rabble  regarded  the  improve-  domestic  distress  with  more  force  and 
ments.  (For  the  geography  of  the  Otto-  feeling.  His  language  is  easy  and  natural, 
man  empire,  see  Timuy;  tot  the  janiza-  and  the  sentiments  and  incidents  moving, 
lies,  see  Jbitoarief  .|  The  miscellaneous  poetry  of  Otway  is  in- 
Otub.  (See  Mndei,)  different  The  latest  edidon  of  his  works 
Otwat,  Thomas,  an  English  writer  of  is  that  by  Thornton,  in  3  vols.,  8va  (1812> 
tragedy,  was  bom  in  1651,  at  Trotting,  in  OvDmiDiddi)  signifies  oM;  e.  g.,  Uudm- 
Sussex,  his  fiither  being  the  rector  of  aarde  (Old  Land). 
Woolbeding,  in  that  county.  He  was  Ounx;  one  of  the  provinces  of  Hindoos- 
educated  at  Winchester,  and  was  entered  tan,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
m  commoner  of  Christ-church,  Oxfimi,    lying  between  Agra  and  Delhi  on  the 
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west,  and  fiahar  and  Nepaul  on  the  east,  1812,  he  commanded  the  twelfth  cerpfl, 
with  AIlahaftMid  on  the  south ;  lat  26^  56^  was  for  some  months  governor  of  BerliD, 
to  28°-  41'  N. ;  Ion.  81°  E.     Its  length  is  fought  gloriously  on  the'  Dwioa  and  the 
about  200  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  Beresina,    was   severely  wofinded,  and 
100,  with  a  population  of  3,700,000.    The  escaped  being  taken  only  by  bia  extraor- 
Ganges,  the  Gogra  and  the  Goomty  water  dinary  courage.    In  the  campeign  of  1813, 
the  rich  plain  which  forms  this  province,  he  lost  (August  23)  the  battle  of  Groea- 
The  climate  is  mild,  as  the  Nepaul  monn-  beeren.  (q.  v.|    He. took  part  in  the  battle 
tains  protect  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  of  Leipeic  ana  most  of  the  batdea  in  1814. 
north.    Oude  furnishes,  in  abundance,  all  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  be  de- 
the  vegetable  wealth  of  India, — rice,  wheat  clared  for  the    provisional   governroenL 
and  o&er  grain,  sugar-canes,  indigo,  opi-  Louis  XVIII  appointed  him  commander- 
um.— and  is  connected,  by  the  Ganges,  in-chief  of  the  grenadiers  and  royal  chas- 
with  the  bay  of  Bengal.    Oude  is  a  Brit-  seuas.     During   the    hundred  daya,  he 
ish  dependency ;  the  nominal  sovereign  lived  upon  his  estate.    After  the  aecond 
(styled  vizier  of  the  Mogul  empire  and  restoration,  the  king  appointed  him  coin- 
nabob  of  Oude)    re«des   at    Lucknow.  mander  of  the  Parisian  national  guard— 
The  rajepoots,  or  military  caste,  serve  in  an  office  which  he  lost  at  tlie  suppresaon 
the  English  army    under  tlie  name  of  of  this  body,  in  1827.    In  1823)  he  was 
geavoys  (sipahis),  governor  of  Madrid. 

OuDENARDE,  or  AuDENARDE ;  a  towu  Out>NEr.  (See  Clavperton,) 
of  Belgium,  in  East  Flanders,  capital  Ouen,  St.  ;  a  small  village  about  fire 
of  a  district  on  the  Scheldt,  supposed  by  miles  N.  of  Paris,  with  1550  inbabitantL 
some  to  have  been  built  by  the  Goths,  It  has  become  celebrated  in  history  by  the 
about  the  year  411 ;  12mil8s'S.  of  Ghent;  deckuation  issued  here  by  Louis  XVIIl 
24  N.  E.  Lille ;  population,  5084 ;  houses,  (q.  v.),  May  2,  1814,  promising  to  main- 
-950.  It  is  unfortified,  but  well  built,  and  tain  constitutional  principles.  The  man- 
has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens,  ufactures  of  Temaux  have  also  given  it 
It  has  sustained  several  sieges,  but  is  best  celebrity.  In  1351,  when  king  John 
known  in  history  by  the  memorable  vie-  founded  the  order  of  the  star,  he  asaigned 
toiy  ffained  over  the  French,  on  the  11th  to  it,  as  its  place  of  assembly,  the  chateau 
of  July,  1708,  by  prince  Eugene  and  the  at  St.  Ouen,  called  M>bU  JMlouon,  whence 
duke  of  Marlborough. '  The  French  loss  the  knights  were  often  called  cheocMm 
was  15,000 ;  that  of  tlie  allies,  5000.  de  ^oble  Maison,    St.  Ouen  is  adorned 

OuDi:fOT,  Charles  Nicholas,  duke  of  with  numerous  countiy  seats. 
Reggio,  marehal  and  peer  of  France,  was  OuiscoNsm,  or  Wisconsin  ;  a  river 
born  April  2, 1767,  at  Bar-sur-Oniain,  of  a  of  the  North- West  Territory,  (q.  v.) 
respectable  mercantile  family.  He  en-  Ounce.  (See  Jaguar,) 
tered  the  military  sci*vice  in  his  sixteenth  Ourano-Outano.  {See,^peJ) 
year,  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  revolu-  Ouacq,  Canal  de  l',  nms  from  the 
tion,  and  distinguished  himself  in  Sep-  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  chieflj 
tember,  1792,  by  the  defence  of  the  castle  intended  to  -supply  Paris  with  water,  and 
of  Bitche  against  the  Prussians.  Brave  to  feed  the  canals  of  St  Denis  and  St 
even  to  rashness,  often  and  grievously  Martin.  Its  navigation  is  of  litde  impor- 
wounded,  he  rose,  by  his  brilliant  actions,  tance.  It  supplies  the  reservoir  La  Vil- 
to  the  rank  of  geueral  of  division  in  1799.  lette,  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  city,  from  which 
He  contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  the  water  is  conducted  into  the  city  by 
Zurich,  and  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  Mas-  pipes.  The  expense  was  24,0Q0,0O0 francs, 
sena,  to  whom  he  gave  important  assist-  Ouselet,  sir  WiUiam,  one  of  the  most 
ance  at  the  siege  of  Genoa.  In  1805,  distinguished  Orientalists  of  our  age,  vras 
Oudinot  obtained  the  command  of  the  bom  in  Monmouthshire,  in  1771,  and,  in 
new  corps  of  grenadiers.  Afler  the  taking  1787,  visited  Paris  to  perfect  himself  in 
of  Vienna,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  the  French  iangua^  In  1788,  his  friends 
bridge  of  Tabor,  by  snatching  a  lighted  purchased  him  a  cometcy  in  the  eighth 
match  from  the  hand  of  an  Austrian  artil-  regiment  of  British  dragoons,  which  vrm 
lerist.  In  1807,  Napoleon  raised  him  to  then  stationed  in  Ireland.  All  his  leisure 
the  rank  of  count  June  14,  1807,  he  houre  he  employed  in  the  study  of  the 
made  head  against  tlie  Russian  army  at  Eastern  tongues,  and,  afler  the  campai^ 
Friedland,  until  Napoleon  arrived  witli  his  ag^ainst'  the  French,  in  1794,  he  left  the 
army  to  complete  the  victory.  Afler  the  military  service  that  he  mi^ht  belter  pur- 
peace  of  Vienna,  in  1809,  Napoleon  made  sue  the  study.  For  this  object  be  visited 
turn  marshal  and  duke  of  Reggio.    In  the  university  of  Leydeu,  and,  in  1795, 
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publiflhed  his  Oriental  Miflcellanies,  &c  prived  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  is, 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  major  of  a  consequently,  stripped  ofaii  his  civil  rights. 

re|;iment  of  dragoons  at  Carlisle.    When  The  object  of  these  severe  penalties  is,  to 

this  regiment  was  reduced,  he  went  to  compel  peraons  sued  in  civil  process,  or 

London  to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite  indicted,  to  appear  and  answer,  instead 

pursuits.    The  univeisity  of  Dublin  con*  of  absconding  and  leaving  the  kingdom, 

lerred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor.    He  The  law  is  careful  that  so  neavy  penalties 

also  received  mai^  of  distinction  from  shou]4  not  be  incurred  without  sufficient 

several  other  universities  and  learned  so-  grounds,  and  the  most  exact  and  formal 

cieties.    When  negotiations  were  opened  proceedings.    It  is,  accordingly,  provided 

with  the  Persian  court,  he  accompanied  by  Magna  Charta^  that  none  shall  be  out- 

kis   brother,  the  ambassador  {m  Grore  lawed  otherwise  than  according  to  the 

Ouseley ),  as  private  secretary,  and,  in  1819,  laws  of  the  land.    The  ordinary  pro6eed- 

fublished  an  account  of  )iis  travels  in  ing  for  this  purpose  is,  to  issue  three  writs 
ersia.  Among  his  works  are  the  Ori-  successively,  to  arrest  the  defendant  If 
entalCoUectioDs(1797,3vols.,4to.),  partly  he  is  not  to  be  found,  the  coroner  is  or- 
extracts  and  translations  from  Arabic,  dered,  by  writ,  to  exact  or  demand  him,  in 
Persian  and  Turkish  manuscripts,  and  in  five  county  courts  successively,  and  the 
part  essays ;  Observations  on  some  Medals  sheriff  is  ordered  to  make  proclamation 
andGems,bearing  Inscriptions  in  the  Pahla-  three  times,  in  the  most  public  places  in 
viorancient  Persian  Character  (1801, 4to.];  the  county  of  his  residence,  calling  upon 
a  'Transladon  of  Ebn  Haukal,  &c.  (see  him  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  suit  or« 
Pernan  LUerature);  a  descriptive  cata-  indictment.  .  If  he  does  not  thereupon  * 
logue  of  his  excellent  collection  of  Per'-  appear,  a  judgment  of  outlawry  is  passed, 
sian,  Arabic  and  Turkish  manuscripts,  and  If,  however,  there  is  any,  the  least,  defect 
some  Anecdotes  from  Oriental  Bibliog-  in  the  proceedings,  this  judgment  may  be 
raphy  (1827);  another  catalogue  of  his  reversed  on  error.  No  process  of  out- 
Oriental  manuscripts  in  1831.  la  wry  is  known  to  be  in  use  in  any  of  the 
OuTFLiiNKiNe.  (See  Flank,)  U.  States.  If  a  criminal  e8ca[>es  from  the 
OcTi^A  WRT  is  the  putting  one  out  of  the  country,  the  government  authorizes  its  of- 

Erotection  of  the  law.    Anciently,  in  Eng-  ficers  to  make  application  to  the  authority 

ind,  an  outlawed  felon  was  said  to  have  of  the  country  to  which  he  flees,  to  sur- 

caput  lupinvm  (a  woirs  head),  and  might  render  him,  Uiat  he  may  be  brought  back 

be  knocked  on  the  head  ^like  a  wolfj  by  and  put  upon  his  trial.    When  a  peraon, 

any  one  that  should  meet  him ;  for,  having  answerable  in  a  civil  suit  upon  a  contract, 

himself  renounced  or  evaded  the  law,  he  leaves  the  country,  the  party  to  whom  he 

was  to  lose  its  protection,  and  be  dealt  is  answerable  may,  in  most  cases,  follow 

with  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  where  every  him  to  the  foreign  country,  to'  enforce  the 

one  that  should  find  him  might  slay  him.  contract  against  him  there.  '  ^ 

But  the  inhumanity  of  the  law,  in  this        Outline,  in  drawing,  is  the  representa- 

lespeot,  hail  become  soflened  as  early  as  tion  of  an  imaginary  line  circumscribinff 

the  times  of  Bractou ;  and  now,  no  man  the  boundary  of  the  visible  super^es  of 

is  entitled  to  kill  him  wantonly,  and  in  so  objects,  without  indicating,  by  shade  or 

doing  he  is  guilty  of  murder.    A  defend-  light,  the  elevations  and  depression?,  and 

ant  is  outlawed,  in  EnglamI,  upon  certain  without  color.    Only  one  indication  of 

proceedingjB  being  had,  when  he  does  not  light  and  shade  is  used  in  outHnes — ^the 

appear  to  answer  to  an  indictment  or  pro-  gi'eater  lighmess  or  darkness  of  the  lines, — 

eess.     In  an  indictment  for  treason  or  and  a  skilful  artist  can  produce  much 

felony,  an  outlawry  of  the  party  indicted  eflfect  with  tliese  scanty    means.    .  The 

IS  equivalent  to  a  conviction.    Any  one  study  of  contour,  or  outline,  is  of  the 

jDBj  arresf  a  person  outlawed  on  such  an  greatest  importance  to  the  painter;  it  is 

indictment,  either  of  his  own  motion,  or  to  him  what  the  fundamental  bass  is  to 

apon  a  warrant,  called  a  capias  uUagatumy  the  musician.     In  recent  times,  great  al- ' 

for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  execu-  tention  has  been  paid  to  outline,  and  many 

tion.    In  other  cases,  the  effect  of  out-  engravings  have  been  published,  repre- 

lawiy  IS  the  forfeiture  of  tlie  goods  of  tlie  sendng  only  the  outlines  of  celebrated 

outlaw  to  the  king,  in  whom  they  become  works  of  art,  or  original  compositions,  in 

vestedforthebenefitof  the  plaintiff,  in  the  outlines,  by  celebrated    artists,   such  as 

suit  in  which  the  outlawry  is  had.    An-  Cornelius.    In  painting,  the  oudines  may 

other  consequence  of  outlawry  is,  that  the  be  sharp,  as  in  the  ancient  German  school, 

outlaw  cannot  bring  any  suit  or  process  in  ot  more  soft  and  less  dcfmcd,  as  in  ths 

own  name ;  he  is,  in  this  respect,  de-  Italian  school. 
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464  OUT  OF  TBIM--OVART.  ' 

Out  of  Tkoc;  the  acate  of  a  ship  ered  wBy,aflinalnKMtanotiMr  oatworio^ 
when  abe  is  not  properiy  balanced  for  the  there  are  fieqaently  confltnicted  woika  of 
puipoaea  of  navintion,  which  may  be  various  fbnii%  which  are  called,  IL  re- 
occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  rigging  or  doubU.  On  the  dads,  or  near  its  foot, 
iD  the  stowage  of  the  hold.  fiecjuently  stand,  ISLflidyu^  or,  IdL  Itoieifef, 

OuTRioexa ;  a  strong  beam  of  timber,  which  have  a  Aape  resembling  the  bastiofi, 

of  which  thero  are  several,  fixed  on  the  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  No.  3; 

side  of  a  ship,  and  projecting  from  it,  in  14.  detached  workt ;  they  become,  15.ybffit, 

order  to  secure  the  masts  in  the  act  of  or  dektched  Jbrts^  when  thev  are  distant 

careeiiung,  by  oountersctinff  the  strain  they  500  paces,  and  more,  fimn  the  glacis,  are 

Baffev  mm  the  effort  of  the  careening  laiger  and  more  substantial,  and,  for  the 

tackles,  which,  being  applied  to  the  mas^-  most  part,  fortified  also  behind, 
head,  draw  it  downwards,  so  as  to  act       OcviuaD,   Gustavus  Julian,   bora  at 

upon  the  vessel  with  the  power  of  a  lever,  Nantes^  in  1775,  was  at  first  a  merchant 

whose  fulcrum  is  in  her  centre  of  gravity,  there,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune  by 

— Outrigger  is  also  a  small  boom,  occa-  sucoeasful  specuktion.     &ing  well  ac- 

sionally  used  in  the  tops,  to  give  additional  quainted  witn  the  condition  of  affiiirB,  and 

security  to  the  topmasL  with  men,  he  undertook  extensive  con- 

OuTwoEKs  are  all  works  of  a  fortress  tracts  for  supplies  during  the  tiine  of  the 

which  are  situated  without  the  principal  republic,  underNapoleon^  reign,  and  after 

wall,   within    or   beyond   the   principal  the  restoration.    Fouch^  sent  him,  on  a 

ditch.    They  are  designed  to  obstruct  the  secret  mission,  to  England,  in  1810,  for 

attack  upon  the  principal  wall,  to  inters  the  purpose  jof  sounding  the  disposition 

cent  the  shot  against  the  same,  and  to  of  the  government  in  regard  to  peace. 

am>rd  a  lateral  defence.    All  outworks  Napolepn  having  sent  a  secret  messenger 

must,  therefore,  be  so  constructed,  1.  that  to  London  on  the  same  business,  both  of 

the  enemy  must  attack  them  before  he  them  feiled  in  their  purpose,  and  were 

can  reach  the  principal  wall ;  3.  that  they  obliged  to  leave  England.    Ouvrard  was 

give  lateral  defence  to  the  principal  wall ;  thrown  into  prison,  and  Fouch^  lost  his 

§.  that  they  completely  cover  all  parts  of  place,  in  consequence  of  the  afiair.    Ou- 

the  principal  wall  fit>m  the  enemy's  bat-  vrard's  contract  for  the  supdy   of  the 

teries  erected  beyond  the  glacis ;  4.  that  French  army  in  Spain,  in  ISS,  involved 

they  shall  be  conspicuous  from  the  princi-  faun  in  a  process,  which  resulted  in  his 

pal  wall.    For  the  most  part,  though  not  acquittal    (See  iVance,  JHuiorv  af^  voL  v, 

always,  they  are  some  feet  lower  than  the  p.  229.)    Ouvrard  has  himself  given  an 

principal  wall    The  most  common  out-  account  of  this  afiSur,  in  his  interesting 

works  are,  1.  the  tenaiUe^  which  lies  in  Mimoires  9ur  sa  yieeisurtet  Opiraticnt 

the  ditch,  between  two  bastions,  before  /itaiia^re«,of  which  we  have  a  translation 

the  curtain,  and  has  usually  the  form  of  a  in  English. 

i'3-enteriug  angle;  3.  the  ravelin;  by  it       Ovart  (diminutive  of  omisi,  an  egg^ 

ure  sometimes  placed,  3,  lundtea ;  4.  coim-  The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about 

Urgw^flds  [coxmrtfcLces)  serve  as  a  protec-  one  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than 

tion  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion,  sometimes  half  in  breadth  and  thickness,  suspended 

in  the  form  of  a  saliaut  angle  before  the  in  the  broad  ligaments,  about  the  distance 

bastion.    Beyond  the  principal  ditch,  yet  of  one  inch  from  the  uterus  behind,  and  a 

united  with  it  by  their  ditches,  are  situ-  litde  below  the  Fallopian  tubea.     They 

ated    (to   strengthen   important   points),  include  a  number  of  vesicles'  or  ova,  to 

5.  hom-xoorka^  which  consist  of  two  demi-  the  amount  of  12  to  20,  of  different  sizes, 

bastions  joined  with  a  curtain,  and  these,  joined  to  the  internal  stirfec^  of  the  ova- 

a^n,  are  attached  to  the  fortress  by  two  ria  by  cdlular  threads  or  pedicles,  and 

wings,  L  e.  walls  with  moats ;  6.  croton-  contam  a  fluid  which  has  the  appearance 

t0or£r,    where  a  whole  and  two  demi-  of  thin  lymph.    The  ovaria  prepare  what- 

bastions  are  employed,   instead  of  two  ever   the  female   supplies   towards  the 

half  bastions  only ;  /.  /enaiUe«,  consistinff  formadon  of  the  fcetus:  this  is  proved  by 

of  a  re-entering  au^Ie,  which  is  appended  the  operation  of  spaving,  which  oonsnis 

to  the  fortress  by  wings.    If  there  are  two  in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after  which 

neighb9ring  re-entering  angles,  then  the  the  animal  not  only  loses  the  power  of 

work  is  called,  8.  a  double-tenaUle ;  if  the  conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever  ezfin> 

two  wings  are  not  parallel,  but  converg-  guished.    These  vesides  have  been  gen* 

ing  or  diverging,  ttien  tliey  are  caDed,  eraily  regarded  as  little  eggs,  which  de- 

9.  swaUoto's'&lSf  and,  10.  homiet-h-pritrej  tach   themselves   from  the  ovaiy   afiar 

&c    In  the  places  of  arms,  of  the  cov-  fecundation,   and   are   carried   into  ths 
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•avitj  of  the  womb  by  the  Fallopian  exercised  with  considerable  arrogance,  he 
tubes.  refused  to  accept  it  On  the  around  of 
Ovation.  (8ee  Triumph,)  disobedience  in  declininff  the  king's  ser- 
OvERBECK,  Frederic,  one  of  the  most  vice,  he  was  inunediateTy  arrested,  and  ^ 
eelebrated  among  the  living  painters  of  com&utted  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
Germany,  was  bom  in  Liibeck,  1789,  and  in  April,  1613,  and  all  access  of  his  friends 
studied  his  art  in  Vienna,  since  1806.  In  was  debarred.  At  length,  fear  of  his 
1810,  be  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  resentment  and  disclosures,  if  released,^  * 
a  Catholic,  married,  aod  has  resided  ever  induced  Car  and  the  countess  (now  be-  ^ 
since.  Overbeck  belongs  to  the  admirers  come  his  wife)  to  cause  infected  viands  to 
of  tlie  simplicity  and  quainmess  of  the  be  administered,  at  various  times,  to  the 
£rst  Italian  and  German  painters,  of  which  unhappy  prisoner,  who  finally  fell  a  sacri- 
his  productions  afford  decisive  proo&.  He  fice  to  a  poisoned  clyster.  Sept  15, 1613. 
was  selected,  with  Knorr  and  Veit,  to  All  these  facts  afterwords  appeared  in  evi-  a 
paintyin  fresco,  the  villa  of  the  marquis  Mas-  dence,  when  the  accomplices  in  the  mur- 
simi.  His  task  was  to  represent  scenes  from  der  were  tried,  and  sir  Gervase  Elways, 
Tasso.  In  every  picture  he  shows,  indis-  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  a  creature  of 
putably,  that  be  is  bom  for  on  artist ;  there  Car's,  with  several  others,  were  con- 
are  great  beauties  in  every  one  of  them,  demned  and  executed.  Car  and  his  lady 
yet  many  persons  do  not  like  his  sim-  (then  become  earl  and  countess  of  Somer- 
plicity,  -wiaib  frequentiy  degenerates  into  set)  were  also  convicted  and  condemned, 
chUdifidiness  and  quainmess.  The  past  bu^  to  the  disgrace  of  James,  pardoned 
cannot  be  restored,  not  even  in  art  for  no  assignable  cause  that  will  not  add 
OvERBURT,  sir  Thomas,  principally  to  the  ignominy  of  tiie  proceedinf|[.  Sir 
known  by  the  tragic  circumstances  of  his  Thomas  Overbury  wrote  both  in  verse 
death,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  in  prose,  and  his  poem,  entitied  the 
family  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  bom  Wife,  has  been  much  admired, 
in  1581,  in  Warwickshire,  and,  ii)  1595,  Overt  ;  the  same  with  open.  Thus  an 
was  entered  a  fbilow-commonerofCtueen's  overt  act  signifies  an  act  which,  in  law, 
ooflege,  Oxford.  After  taking  a  degree,  must  be  clearly  proved,  and  such  as  is  to 
he  removed' to  the  Middle  Temple,  for  be  idleged  in  eveiy  indictment  for  hig^ 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but  his  inclination  treason.     * 

being  more  turned  to  polite  literature,  he  Overtttre,  in  music ;  an  introductory 
preferred  the  chance  of  pushing  his  for-  symphony,  chiefly  used  to  precede  great 
tune  at  court  In  1604,  he  contracted  an  musical  compositions,  as  oratorios  and 
acquaintance  with  Robert  Car,  the  worth-  operas,  and  intended  to  prepare  the  hear- 
less  fiivorite  of  James  I.  The  ignorance  er  for  the  following  composition.  But  the 
and  mean  qualifications  of  this  minion  Germans  have  even  composed  overtures 
rendered  the  services  of  a  man  of  parts  for  poetical  works,  as  Beetnoven's  overture 
and  education,  like  Overbury,  exceedmgly  to  Gothe's  Egmont  Overtures  are  often 
welcome,  and  he  repaid  his  services  oy  played  independently  of  the  work  for 
procuring  for  him,  in  1608,  the  honor  of  which  they  were  written,  as  at  the  begin- 
knighthood,  and  the  place  of  a  Welsh  ning  of  concerts ;  but  their  highest  omce 
judge  for  his  &ther.  The  intimacy  con-  is  to  convey  to  the  inteltigent  lover  of  mu- 
tinued  to  be  mutually  advantageous,  until  sic  tiie  whole  character  of  the  following 
the  favorite  engaged  m  his  amour  vrith  the  piece,  or  to  concentrate  its  chief  musical 
countess  of  Essex.  Sir  Thomas  counte-  ideas,  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it 
nauced  this  gallantry  in  the  first  instance ;  in  instrumental  music.  The  latter  mode 
but  when  that  infiimous  woman  had,  by  a  of  composhig  overtures  was  first  copceiv- 
series'of  disgivceful  proceedings  (but  too  ed  by  the  French,  and  such  is  the  charoc- 
much  countenanced  by  the  king  himself),  ter  of  the  overtures  of  their  great  compos- 
procured  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  he  ers,  particularly  Cherubini.  Charles  Maria 
opposed  the  projected  marriage  between  von  Weber,  in  the  overtures  to  the  Frei- 
her  and  her  gallant,  by  the  strongest  re-  schiitz  and  Oberon,  has  observed  this  rule, 
monstrances.  This  counsel  Car  (tiien  which  did  not  exist  when  Mozart  corn- 
become  viscount  Rochester)  communi-  posed  his  admirable  overtures  to  Figaro  ' 
cated  to  the  lady,  who  immediately  exer-  and  Don  Juan,  in  which  the  general  char- 
cised  her  influence  for  the  removal  of  her  acter  of  the  following  piece  is  given.  In 
adversary.  An  attempt  was  made  to  place-  the  eldest  overtures  the  fli^e  was  the  chief 
him  at  a  distance,  by  appointing  him  to  a  part,  preceded  by  sl  grave  m  |  time,  not  too 
foreign  mission  ;  but,  relying  upon  his  much  prolonged,  and  closing  in  the  dom- 
ascendency  with  the  fiivorite,  wnich  he  inante.    The  grdvt  was  often  repeated  af- 
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ter  the  fugue.    Moitof  the  orerturcfl  of  ticihi,  in  which  aome  tale  fiom  mylfaolfr- 
H&Ddel's  oretorioe  have  thk  form.    An*  ey,  or  from  the  old  Roman  and  Itaiiaa 
other  form  came  into  vogue  at  m  later  pe-  history,  is  siven  finr  eveiy  remarinble  dar 
riod— three    musical  parts,    in  different  and ratdvalof  tbeRoman calradar.    Its 
movements — an  alUgrOf  an  andanUf  and  called  the  Ftuliy  but  embraces  insiz  books  ~ 
again  an  oUc^fro,  or  prtdo,  were  united,  only  the  fiistsix  months.    We  have  three 
At  present,  the  most  usual  fonn  is  a  bril-  other  poems  of  bison  the  subject  of  love, 
liant  and  passionate  aUegro,  preceded  by  all  wntten  in  elegiac  measure :  the  ^Aw»- 
a  short,  solemn  passage.    Glucic,  in  bis  ret,  or  Roman  love  songs;  theAn^Anamd^ 
overture  to  h^igenia  in  AuUt^ma  the  (ArtofLK»ve);andtfaeJ&siedMisi.Aniorif,or 
first  who  used  this  form.  Remedy  of  Love.  They  oontribuie  to  give 
OviDius,  Publius,  sumaroed  Acuo,  one  us  an  idea  of  the  corrupt  sute  of  morals 
of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  poets  of  at  that  time  in  the  Roman  emfHre.    Ovid 
the  Auffustan  age,  was  of  an  equestrian  also   attempted,  and    not  without   mc- 
family,  bom  at  Sulmo,  in  the  country  of  cess,  a  new  and  peculiar  kind  of  poetanr. 
the  ^eligniana,  B.  C.  4dL    Though  inferi-  We  have  twenty-one  pieces  called  A- 
or  to  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  purity  roidu  (€|.  v),  some  of  which,  however, 
and  finish  of  style,  he  is  surpassed  by  none  are  considered  as  spurious.    He  wrote  al- 
of  them  in  graceful  elegance  and  versatil-  so  elegies,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  woid, 
ity,  although  sometimes  disfigured  by  pro-  that  is,  songs  of  lamentation  (he  calls  them 
lixity,  a  straining  after  antiSieses,  and  a  TriiHa),  and  letters  (£Jpu<oJ«er  Ponlo), 
forced  pleasantry.    But  he  is  very  happy  likewise  in  el^gpac  verses,  and  written  inn 
in  exhibiting  the  minute  and  peculiar  traits  similar  train  of  thought,  during  his  eziki 
of  passion.    Many  of  his  tales  are  uncom-  Even  in  these  poems  lus  tone  is  fin:  fiom 
monly  lively  and  pleasing ;  for  example,  being  depressed,  akhougfa  his  heart  was 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe»  Diedalus  and  lea-,  heavy,  and  the  burden  of  yean  was  al- 
ms, Philemon  and  Baucis.     Ovid  says  ready  pressing  upon  him.    The  stream 
himself  in  the  tenth  elc«y  of  the  founh  of  his  verses,  however,  in'  these  pioduc- 
book,  in  which  he  describes  his  feelings  tions,  is  sometimes  shallow ;  yet  here  and 
and  his  life,  that  he  was  bom  a  poet  there  we  find  places  where  bis  feelings  ara 
In  spite  (^  the  exhortations  of  his  father,  expressed  with  trath  and  liveliness.    Un- 
who  wished  to  make  him  a  lawyer,  he  had  dl  his  fiftieth  year  Ovid  appean  to  have 
been  inclined  from  childhood  to  the  ser-  lived  almost   solely  for  poetiy  and  for 
vice  of  the  Muses.    His  travels  in  G|[eece  pleasure,  in  an  easy  intimacy  with  his  re- 
and  Asia  added  to  his  accomplishments,  lations  and  friends,  and  was  a  welooine 
His  fondness  for  ease  and  the  enjoyments  visitor  at  the  couit  of  Augustus.     His 
of  life,  which  his  fortune  placed  within  works  were  well  adapted  to  the  public 
his  power,  prevented  him  ttom  spending  taste,  and  had  obtained  him  much  reputs- 
much  time  in  perfecting  his  versea    His  tion ;  and  he  mi|^t  have  hoped  to  pass 
poetry  has  much  of  a  sensual  character,  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  peace 
nut  is  distinguished  for  the  choice  of  the  under  the  shadow  of  his  laurels.     But 
subjects,  and  for  beauty  of  description.  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  to  To- 
His  most  celebrated  work,  a  poetic  picture  moe,  on  the  inhospitable  coasts  of  the  Black 
of  mythology,    is    the    Metamorphoses,  sea,  the  habitation  of  the  rade  Getse.    He 
written  in  hexameters — an  extraordinary  declares,  in  more  than  one  place,  that  an 
work,  if  we  regard  itaaa  whole,  asitunques-  error,  and  not  a  crime,  was  the  cause  of 
tionablv  was  me  design  of  the  author  that  his  exile.    He  frequently  calls  his  poetry 
it  should  be.    Conneoed  by  a  band  which  the  cause  of  all  his  unhappiness.    His  li- 
we  are  oflen  in  danger  of  losing  from  our  centious  verses  were   certainly  not  the 
sight,  we  see  a  beautiful  series  of  difi^r-  cause  of  his  punishment,  but  be  hints  that 
ent  tales  drawn  from  a  formless  chaos,  he  had  seen  something,  and  thus  drawn 
We  see  the  worid,  with  its  harmony  and  upon  himself  the    anmr  of  Augustus, 
order,  and  every  thing  which  lives  and  Many  think  that  this  had  reference  lo  die 
moves  in  it,  unfolded,  through  the  mytho-  shameful  licentiousness  of  Juha,  the  in- 
logical  and  ancient  times,  down  to  the  famous  daughter  of  the  emperor.    Ovid 
days  of  Julius  Cesar.    Each  one  of  these  died  at  Tomoe,  after  ten  yean  of  exile,  at 
tales  ends  with  a  metamorphosis ;  but  this  the  age  of  sixty,  A.  D«  18.    Among  the 
frequendy  appean  like  an  episode,  while  poems  which  he  left,  there  is  a  piece,  in 
m  long  series  of  versc»,  which  have  not  eleeiac  verses,  called  the  Ibis^  fiiUof  ^Nise 
the  least  relation  to  it,  contain  all  that  and  maledictions  against  some  unknown 
is  most  beautiful  and  attractive.    Similar  person.    Some  other  smaller  poeons  an 
to  this  is  another  poem  of  Ovid's,  in  dis-    falsely  attributed  to  him.    But  many  raal- 
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Ij  authentic  pieces  have  been  lost;  among  churches.    While  the  bill  to  revise  the 

othei%  his  tiajjledy  Medea.    Amonff  the  conventicle  act  was  pending,  he  drew  up 

best  editions  of  the  entire  woiks  of  Ovid,  reasons  against  it,  which  were  laid  before 

and  of  some  particular  poemSi  is.  that  of  the  lords.    He  ^ed  in  1683,  in  the  63d 

Nicholas  Heinsius  {Amsterdam,  1658 — 61,  year  of  his  age.    Doctor  Owen's  woiks, 

3  yols.,  ISmo.),  improved,  and  accompa*  which  are  of  a  high  Calvinistic  character, 

nied  with  notes  by  Burmann  (1727,  Am-  amount  to  seven  volumes  in  folio,  twenty 

sterdam,  4  vols.,  4to.).    From  this,  with  the  in  4to.,  and  thir^  in  8vo.    In  this  number 

notes  of  Heinaus,  and  an  excellent  veibal  are  an  Exposition  on  the  Episde  to  the 

index,  Fischer  published  a  new  edition  Hebrews  ( w  4  vols.,  folio) ;  a  Discourse 

( Leipsic,  1758  and  1773»  4  vols.).    Mhsch-  on  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  complete  Collection 

erlich  published  an  edition  of  the  complete  of  Sermoni^  and  several  Tracts  (folio) ;  an' 

works  from  the  text  of  Burmann  (Gottin-  Inquiry  into  the  oiisina)  Nature,  Institu- 

gen.  1796—96, 2  vols.].    The  latest  is  that  tion,  &c  of  EvanffeUcal  Churdhes  (4to.) ; 

ofBaumguten   Crusius  (1835).   Of  the  an  Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Protestant 

Metamorphoses  Gierig  has  given  a  good  Religion,  &lc 

edition,  with  an  excellent  Latin  conmien-  Owsn,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Newtown, 

tary  (Leipsic.  1804—7 ;  new  edition,  Leip-  Montgomeryshire,  about  1772;  and  inher- 

aic,  1821 — 23,2  vols.)  ^  and  likewise  of  the  ited  a  moderate  fortune.    He  was  early 

Fasti  (Leipsic,  181^^14).   Of  the  elegies  en|saged  in  the  business  of  making  ma- 

and  episdes  an  edition  with  notes  has  Men  chmery  and  spinning  cotton  at  Manches- 

publiuied  by  Haries  fErlangen,  1772)  and  ter,  and  afterwards  mana^ped,  during  three 

Oberlin  (Strasburg,  1778).     De  St  Ange  or  four  years,  a  large  spmning  esteblisb- 

(died  in  1811)  nmide  a  good  translatiou  ment  there.    He  then  rormed  a  partner- 

of  Ovid's  wons  into  French  verse  (new  ship  with  some  other  manufecttirere  of 

edition,  Paris,  1824, 11  vols.).  Manchester,  and  buUt  the  Chorlton  mills. 

OviPAEous.    (See  Egg-)  In  1800,  he  became    proprietor  of  the 

OwEir,  John,  D.  D.,  an  Elnglish  non-  celebrated  works  at  New  Lanark,  which 

conformist  divine,  was  bom  at  Stadham,  had  been  erected,  sixteen  yean  before,  by 

in  Oxfordshire,  in  1616,  of  which  place  his  iather-in-law,  Mr.  Dale,  on  the  banks 

his  father  was  vicar.    He  studied  at  Ox-  of  the  Clvde,  about  a  mile  from  the  town 

ford,  and  remained  at  cdlege  until  his  21st  of  Lanark.    Mr.  Owen  had  for  some  time 


year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  plans  for 
war,  he  took  part  with  me  parliament,  be-  amelioratmg  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
came  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  sir  Robert  be  here  attempted  to  carry  them  into 
Dormer,  and  chaplain  to  lord  Lovelace,  effect.  Some  idea  of  his  scheme  may  be 
but  subsequently  repaired  to  London,  obtained  from  his  New  View  of  Society 
where  he  wrote  his  Displav  of  Arminian-  (1813),  his  Memorials  to  the  Governments 
ism,  which  was  pubtisned  in  1642.  He  of  Europe  and  America  (1819),  and  Mac- 
had  hitherto  been  a  Presbyterian  in  mat-  nab's  Deiscription  of  the  Establishment  al 
ten  of  church  government,  but  now  New  Lanan.  The.  number  of  personi^ 
adopted  the  Congregationa]  or  Inde-  employed  at  New  Lanark  is  not  less  than 
pendent  mode,  as  more  conformable  to  2500.  Thev  work  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
the  New  Testament,  and  pubEshed  his  mominc  till  seven  in  the  evening ;  and 
reasons.  During  the  i^e^  of  Colchester,  the  chOdren  are  engaged  at  school  from 
he  became  acquainted  with  general  Fair-  eight  till  ten  at  night  In  the  general  ar- 
ikx,  and,  having  acquired  neat  celebrity,  rangement  of  his  economies^  and  in  the 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  WhitehiJl,  the  most  trifling  details  of  the  daily  life,  Mr.Ow- 
day  after  the  execution  of  Charies  I.  He  en's  wiU  is  supreme.  His  practice  seems  to 
was  soon  after  introduced  to  Cromwell,  have  been  taken  from  the  Moravian  setde- 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expeditions  ments,  but  with  this  difierence,  that  among 
both  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and,  in  1651,  them  property  is  in  common ;  but  by  lus 
was  made  dean  of  Christ-church  college,  plan  such  thinn  only  are  in  conunon  as 
Oxford,  and,  in  16S2;  vras  nominated  by  tend  to  general  advantage.  The  outlines 
Cromwell,  then  chancellor  of  the  univer-  of  it  are  these  : — ^A  society  is  formed  con- 
sty,  lus  vice-chancellor.  On  the  death  osting  of  laborera  m  agriculture  and  man- 
or the  protector,  ha  was  deprived  both  of  ufocturen^  who  shall  occupy  acertain  por- 
that  and  his  deanery,  by  the  influence  of  lion  of  ground,  say  20,000  acres.  A  spot 
the  Ptesbyteiian  party.  At  the  meeting  in  the  centre  is  enck)sed  for  the  townshipw 
of  his  brethrBQ  at  the  Savpy  in  1658^  he  on  each  side  of  which  the  ground  is  laid 
tooka  great  jpart  hi  drawing  up  the  eon-  out  in  spots  for  a  supply  of  food.  The 
*-^—  of  ftitb  of  die  GwftmH&ooti  iquar%<viowDship^]a  occupied  by  people 
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employed  ia  maoufactures,  or  in  the  busi-  antidote  to  all  the  evib  which  seem  in- 
nes9  of  the  eettlemeut.  The  farm-housea)  separable  from  society  on  ks  ancient  fbot- 
baraiB,  cart-houses  and  stables  are  placed  ing.  Ii^  1825,  he  accordingly  purchased 
on  the  most  convenient  spots,  and  tlie  Rapp's  establishment  of  New  Harmony, 
centre,  or  town,  is  thus  arranged:  the  in  Indiana (54  miles  below  Vincennes), 
town  forms  a  very  large  oblong  square  ;  consisting  of  from  80  to  100  large  and 
on  one  of  the  longest  sides  the  houses  for  substantial  buildings,  with  the  land  in  an 
the  inhabitants  are  built,  and  on  the  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  Here  he 
shorter  sides  are  the  school  and  dwellings  collected  around  hun  from  700  to  800  per- 
for  the  boys,  and  on  the  other  side  those  for  sons,  among  whom  were  a  considerable 
the  giris.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  house  for  number  of  men  and  women  of  education, 
the  society  to  eat  in,  and  around  it  various  enamored  of  the  new  **  social  system." 
offices.  The  large  space  between  these  The  churches  were  converted  into  work- 
buildings  and  the  houses  is  filled  up  by  shops,  general  equality  was  proclaimed, 
gardens,  play-grounds  for  the  children,  and  all  the  members  of  the  society  met  in 
&c. ;  and  behind  the  children's  schools  the  evenings. to  dance  or  sing  together, 
are  bleaching-grounds  for  drying  linen,  Matrimony  was  declared  to  be  in  no  way 
&c.  Thus  far  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Owen's  indissoluble,  as  it  was  considered  a  great 
own  settlement  of  New  Lanark,  instead  absurdity  to  promise  never-ending  love ; 

«     '  of  appearing  hke  a  refuge  for  the  poor,  and  children  were  no  impediment  to  a 

exhibits  a  picture  of  ease,  happiness,  neat-  separation,    because .  from   their   second 

ne^  and  content.    The  avowed  principle  year  they  belonged  to  the  community, 

'  ^  upon  which  his  establishment  is  regulated  and  were  all  brought  up  together.    The 

^  is  that  of  humanity  to  the  laboi-ers,  includ-  duke  of  Saxe-Weinikr,  who  nas  given  an 

,  ing  a  regard  for  tlieir  intellectual,  phys-  interesting  description  of  New  Harmony, 

ical  and  moral  welfare.    The  discipline  to  found  the  better  pan  of  the  society  diasat- 

whichthey  are  subjected  is  strict,  but  they  isfied  with  their  boasted  equality,  and  it 

are  provided  with  means  of  amusement  soon  afler  came  to  an  encl.    Mr.  Owen, 

as  well    as  of  instruction.     Music  and  after  publishing  his  Declaration  of  Mental 

dancing,  which  Mr.  Owen  considers  as  Independence,  July  4,  1826,  returned  to 

means  of  reforming  or  preventing  vicious  Europe,  and  the  social  system  at  New 

habits,  by  promoting  cheerfulness,  and  re-  Harmony  was  abandoned.    Other  coni- 

laxing  the  mind,  are  encouraged  among  munities  on  Mr.  Owen's  system  have  been 

them.    Mr.  Owen  is  of  opinion,  that  man  formed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 

«  iai  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  that  have  effected  much  good  among  the  poor. 

therefore  his  character  depends  altogether  The  utility  of  some  parts  of  the  system  is 
on  his  situation ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
surround  him  with  circumstances  adapted  tliat  there  are  fundamental  errors  connect- 
to  the  dis(K)8itions  which  it  is  desirable  to  ed  with  it ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  doubted 
V  produce,  and  he  will  become  what  he  that  its  application  to  society  in  general  is 
"^  ithould  be.  The  doctrine  of  future  ac-  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  (See 
■countability,  he  tliinks,  has  caused  most  ^.  Sinwn,) 

of  the  evil  which  exists  in  the  world ;  hu-  Owhthee.  (See  Scofidimch  hlandt.) 
man  nature  has  never  been  understood  by  Owl  (slrix) ;  a  nocturnal  bird  of  prey, 
aociety ;  all  the  various  systems  of  religion  whose  appearance  and  harsh  voice  are  well 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  world  are  known.  They  are  distinguishecf  by  having 
founded  in  prejudice  and  delusion,  and  a  large  head,  very  large  eyes,  directed  for- 
contain  too  much  error  to  be  of  any  use  in  wards,  encircled  by  a  ring  of  fine  feathers 
the  present  advanced  state  of  society.  (See  covering  the  base  of  the  beak  and  the 
Crriscom's  Ytar  in  JStirope.)  Communi-  opening  of  the  ear.  Their  external  toe 
ty  of  goods,  as  we  have  before  stated,  to  can  be  turned  behind  at  pleasure.  If  any 
a  certain  extent,  a  general  equality,  and  analogy  is  allowable  between  different 
cooperation  for  the  common  welfare,  are  tribes  of  animals,  the  owls  might  be  said 
also  parts  of  his  system,  which,  in  many  to  resemble  moths,  and  to  differ  from  the 
of  its  features,  has  been  carried  on  by  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey  as  these  do  from  but- 
coSperative  societies  (q.  v.)  in  England.  terflie&  They  are  wholly  uoctumd  (ex- 
Mr.  Owen'Auccess  in  his  manufacturing  cept  a  few  species),  seeking  for  their  prey 
establishment  at  New  Lanark,  led  him  to  during  the  evening  or  night ;  and,  nom 
assert  with  much  confidence  that  hispriu-  the  enormous  size  of  the  pupils  of  their 
ciples  were  applicable  on  any  scale,  in  ag-  eyes,  they  are  enabled  to  see  well  in  the 
riculturalaawell  as  in  commercial  nations,  dark;  while,  m  the  day,  their  sense  of 
and  might  be  universally  employed  as  an  sight  is  imperfect ;    hence,  during  tiu» 
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tune,  tliey  keep  conoealed  in  some  secure  whitish  Bpots;  beneath  whitiah ;  neck  and 
retreaL  Tiieir  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  breast  with  transverse  bars  ;  belly  and 
their  plumage  soft  and  loose,  enabling  vent  with  lonffitudinai  streaks  of  brown ; 
them  to  fly  without  noise,  and  thus  to  tail  reaching  beyond  the  wings;  bill  yel- 
come  on  their  prey  in  an  unexpected  low ;  found  in  both  continents ;  common, 
manner.  They  reed  on  small  birds,  mice,  &  acadica  (little  owl] ;  dark-brown,  spot- 
bats  and  moths,  swallowing  them  entire,  ted  with  white ;  beneath  whitish,  spotted 
and  casting  up  the  indigestible  parts  in  the  with  reddish-brown ;  tail  short,  reaching 
form  of  small  balls.  -  They  breed  in  fis-  about  to  the  tip  of  the  wings ;  very  small; 
sures  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  of  trees,  tlie  inhabits  both  continents ;  more  common  in 
female  laving  from  two  to  six  eggs.  They  America.  Sob-genus  bubfi^  S.  Virginiana 
are  fbunci  in  eveiy  part  of  the  globe.  The  (great  homed  owl) ;  mottled ;  primaries  and 
genus  strix  of  Linnieus  has  been  variously  tail-feathers  banded  with  blacK  and  dusky ; 
subdivided  by  modem  naturalists.  Cuvier  auricular  conch  restricted  ;  wings  not 
admits  the  following  sub-genera:  o<u#,  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail;  very  large; 
tdidoj  drix  syrmum,  hubo  stamioy  nycUOy  found  in  most  paits  of  America.  &  cinarea 
nudipesj  seops. — ^In  North  America  there  (cinereous  owl) ;  dark-brown,  mottled  with 
are  ten  or  twelve  species  of  these  birds,  whitish ;  face  white,  with  black,  concen- 
8ome  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  others  trie  circles  ;  tail  reaching  beyond  the 
common  to  the  two  continents.  These  wings ;  both  ftsciated ;  the  bands  mottled ; 
have  been  arranged  b^  Bonaparte  (see  bill  yellowish-white;  iris  yellow;  inhabits 
Annals  Lyceum  JvaL  Ihsi)  in  the  follow-  arctic  America,  the  largest  species  in  this 
ing  manner:  sub-genus  mrma ;  S.  fuiU"  country.  Sub-genus  strix,  S,  ftammea 
reOj  or  hawk-owl  (nydeo,  scops  «ym«u«,  (bara  owl) ;  yellowish  tawny,  with  small 
6u6o,  Cuv.) ;  blackish-brown,  tnickly  snot-  spots  of  white  ;  beneath  whitish,  with 
ted  with  white,  beneath  varied  witli  wnite  blackish  points  ;  wings  reaching  two 
and  brown ;  tail  with  narrow  white  bands,  inches  beyond  the  tail ;  bill  whitish ;  found 
and  reaching  three  inches  beyond  the  in  both  continents.  •  There  are  several 
wings;  feet  densely  covered  with  long  other  species  said  to  exist  in  America; 
feathers;  bill  yellow.  This  species  is  veiy  thus  Mr.  Say  indicates  &  bubo  and  p1uU4B' 
rare:  it  inhabits  the  north  of  both  conti-  noides,  &c.  The  bam  owl,  also  called 
nentB.  S,  nyctea  (snow  owl) ;  white,  more  common  screech  or  white  owl,  is  a  bird  of 
or  less  spotted,  and  barred  with  dudcy ;  elegant  plumage,  in  length  between  thir- 
tail  rounded,  reaching  but  littie  beyond  teen  and  fourteen  inches ;  stretch  of  wing 
the  wings ;  feet  densely  covered  with  long  three  feet  It  is  veiy  common  in  Europe,, 
feathers;  bill  black;  inhabits  the  north  North  and  South  America,  in  the  deserts 
of  both  continents ;  not  very  uncommon,  of  Tartary,  in  Persia,  Ilindoostan,  and 
&  eunieularia  (burrowing  owl) ;  cinnamon  even  in  Australasia,  and  is  met  vnth  at 
gray,  spotted  with  whitiui ;  beneath  white,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Europe,  it 
spotted  with  cinnamon  brown ;  tail  even,  chiefly  frequents  inhabited  districts,  and 
reaching  but  littk)  beyond  the  wings ;  feet  deposits  from  two  to  six  eggs  in  a  hole  of 
covered  with  short,  scattered  bristles,  m  wall,  under  the  eaves  of  buildings,  in 
This  is  peculiar  to  America,  is  found  near  decayed  trees,  &C.,  without  any  formal 
the  Rocky  mountains^  and  as  far  south  as  nest.  It  usually  haunts  churches,  towers, 
Paraguay.  &  asio  (mottled  or  red  owl):  haras,  maltings,  farm-houses,  &c.  In  a 
dark  brown;  young  tawny  red,  mottlea  state  of  nature,  it  generally  leaves  its 
with  black,  pale  brown  and  ash-color;  haunts  about  twilight,  skimming  along  the 
wings  spotted  with  white ;  beneath  white,  nound,  exploring  the  neighboring  woods 
roofed  with  black  and  brown;  tail  even,  for  prey,  and  returning'  before  sunrise, 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  wuigs;  feet  makmg  a  sort  of  blowing  noise,  like  the 
densely  covered  with  riiort  feathers;  in-  snoring  of  a  man  with  his  mouth  open, 
habits  America;  common.  Sub-genus  When  it  flies  or  alights,  it  doles  out  cer- 
viula  (ofitf,  tduia,  bubo,  symum,  Cuv.).  tain  lugubrious  notes,  which,  added  to  the 
&  otus  (long-eared  owl);  mottied,  prima-  solemnity  of  the  scene,  espectally  when 
ries  banded  with  ferrunnous;  tufts  long;  near  church-yards,  often  inspire  awe  and 
wings  reaching  beyond  the  tail ;  found  m  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
both  continents ;  common.    &  brachyotos  rant 

(short-eared  owl);   whitish  fenruginoua,  OwLXNSPixeEi..    {See  Euknspiegd.) 

spotted  with  dark  brown  ;  tufb  short ;  Ox  ;  the  ^neral  designation  for  tho 

wings  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  found  different  species  and  varieties  of  the  genvB 

in  both  continents;  common.    SLn^tJosa  bos.     This  is   distinguished   by  bavirjg 

(barred  owl) ;  psto-farown,  with  transvene,  smooth  horas^  directed  sideways,  and  thai 
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curviDff  upwwdi  or  forwards  in  a  semi-  by  an  additioiial  pair  of  riba ;  by  a  woolly 

lunar  form.    The  common  ox  (B.  taunu)  hair  which  covers  the  neck  and  head  of 

has  a  flat  forehead,  which  ia  longer  than  the  male,  forming  a  beard  under  the  chin, 

it  18  broad,  and  round  homa  placM  at  the  This  animal  appears  to  have  foraieri^  been 

two  eztremitiea  of  a  projecting  line  which  a  native  of  all  paits  of  Europe,  but  is  now 

separatea  the  front  from  the'  occiput:  the  only  found  in  the  foreets  of  LiUiuania,&c. 

homs^  however,  differ  ao  much  in  their  It  ia  exceedingly  ferocious  and  intractable. 

form  and  direction  in  the  numeroua  vari-  One  of  the  most  extraordinair  spedea  is 

etiea  which  domestication  has  produced  the  B.gnmnteiurjjnrunting  ox,  hone-tailed 

in  this  species^  that  no  specific  character  ox,  or  yack).     T%is  is  a  small  animal, 

can  be  based  upon  them.    The  colors'  of  with  a  tail  resembling  that  of  a  hone,  and 

these  animals  are  extremely  variable,  being  also  with  a  mane  on  the  neck  and  back, 

reddiah,  white,  gray,  brown,  Mack,  &c  It  has  a  riiort  h€«d,  broad  nose,  and  laiige 

As  ymth  most  of  ^e  other  animals  which  ears ;  the  horns  are  short,  slender,  round, 

have  been  in  a^state  of  domestication  from  upright,  aharp-poinCed,  and  bend  inwardB. 

the  earliest  ages,  it  iadifficuh  to  determine  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  long 

from  what  species  they  were  originally  ban*,  and  is  ennrely  black,  except  the 

derived:  it  has  been  generally  supposed  front,  ridge  of  the  back,^and  tail,  which 

that  it  was  the  boa  urtu^  but  Cuvier  has  are  white.    There  is  much  dispute  about 

shown  that  this  idea  is  erroneous.    To  the  size,  some  travellers  describiDg  it  ai 

few  animals  is  man  more  indebted  for  im-  smaller  than  the  domestic  cow,  whue  odi- 

portant  services  than  to  the  common  ox,  ere  state  that  it  is  &r  iaiiger.    The  only 

and  none  afford  him  so  many  articles  of  H)ecimen  in  this  country,  brought  from 

food.    Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  tnemountainsofThibet,andintbecoOec- 

world,  its  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of  tionofthe  Philadelphia  museum  company, 

animai  food,  while  from  the  milk  of  the  is  small,  not  exceeding  an  Aldeiney  cow 

female,  of  itaelf  an  almost  indispensaUe  in  size.    From  the  accounts  of  Ruasan 

put  of  our  diet,  are  manuflictured  cheese,  naturalists,  it  appears  probable  that  there 

butter,  cream,  &c.    The  skins  frirnish  the  are  two  varieties^  differing  mateiiaHy  in 

greatest  part  of  the  leather  used  in  the  size.    The  voice  of  these  animals  is  veiy 

arts.    In  feet,  there  is  scareely  any  part  peculiar:  instead  of  lowing,  like  the  other 

of  this  valuable  animal  that  is  not  usefril  species  of  this  genus,  they  utter  a  sound 

to  mankind.    The  horns  are  converted  resembliiig  the  grunting  of  a  bog.    Tb^ 

into  combs,  knife-handles,  &c;  glue  is  are  susceptible  of  domestication,  but  al- 

made  from  the  refuse  of  the  skin,  hoofe^  ways  retam  some  of  their  natural  ferodty. 

SiC'y  the  bonea  form  a  cheap  substitute  The   wild   breed    are   very  dangeroiiB, 

for  ivory ;  the  blood  is  employed  in  the  fighting  desperately  when  attacked.   The 

manu&cture  of  prussian  blue ;  the  hair  is  most  valuable  part  of  these  animals  is  their 

used  by  plasterers,  and  the  fet  in  the  tail.  They  form  the  standards  designating 

formation  of  candles  and  soap. — ^The  pe-  the  rank  of  superior  officen  in  the  Tuik- 

riod  of  gestation  of  the  cow  is  the  same  ish  army,  and  are  extenaively  used  in  In- 

as  that  of  the  human  species,  and  she  dia  as  brushes  to  drive  away  insects:  they 

most  generally  has  but  one  at  a  birth,  al^  also  employed  by  the  Chinese  te  adorn 

The  young,  like  that  of  the  horse,  is  very  thehr  capa.  (See  Bwmy  Bufftio,  Mutk  Os-) 
perfect  and  vigorous  soon   after   birdi,        Oxahevritx  ;  a  mineral  fix>m  the  hot 

though  it  needs  the  care  of  the  mother  for  sprinp^  of  Oxhaver,  in  Iceland.    It  oo* 

a  conaidenble  time.     It  attains  its  frill  ctuns  m  thin  veins  and  crystals^  which  aie 

vigCH*  at  al)6ut  three  years,  and  the  natural  acute  octahedrons^  mth  a  square  base.   It 

term  of  its  life  is  about  fourteen  years,  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  apophyllite. 
The  domesticated  ox  is  liable  to  many       Oxalic  Acid.    This  acid  may  be  ob- 

diseases, '  one  of  which  arises  from   its  tuned  from  sugar,  as  follows :— To  6  os. 

swallowing  the  hairs  that  it  licks  flnm  its  of  nitric  acid,  in  a  steppered  retort,  add 

own  bod^.    These  hairs,  beinff  indigesd-  by  degrees  1  oz.  of  loaMigar  in  small 

ble,  remam  in  the  stomach,  and  at  ktt  be-  lumps.    A  agendo  heat  may  be  app^ 

come  united  into  large,  solid  balls.    Tlie  during  the  solution,  and  nitric  oxide  wiB 

varieties  produced  by  domestication  and  be  evolved  in  abundance.     When  ^ 

climate  are  innumerable,  and  impossible  whole  of  the  susar  is  dissolved,  disdl  off 

to  dengnate^ — B,  una  (wiM  bull ;  bison  a  part  of  the  add,  till  what  remains  in  the 

of  the  ancients).    This  species  is  distin-  retort  haa  a  eirupy  conaistence;  and  to 

guished  by  an  arched   forehead,  vrider  ynX^  on  cooiinff,  form  regular  ciyw^ 

Qian  it  is  long ;  horns  attached  below  did  amounting  to  58  parts  from  100  of  ffig*f* 

occipital  rid^  r  by  the  length  of  its  legs ;  These  ciystBls  must  be  dissolved  in  ^nutt 
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fMUjfilallized,  and  dried  on  blotting  paper,  in  order  to  obtun  it  pure.  It  unites  with 
Numerous  other  substances,  when  treated  baiytes,  magneaa,  socia  and  ammonia,  and 
by  distillation  with  nitric  acid,  afford  the  most  oCthe  metallic  oxides,  into  triple  sails. 
oxalic  acid ;  such  as  honey,  gum  Arabic,  This  salt,  besides  its  use  in  taking  out  ink- 
alcohol,  the  sweet  noatter  contained  in  &t  spots,and  as  a  test  oflime,  forms*  with  sugar 
<^  oils,  the  add  of  cherries,  the  acid  of  and  water,apleasant,cooling  beverage,  imd 
tartar,  beech  wood,  the  acids  of  currants,  possesses  considerable  powers  as  an  anti- 
dtroiu^  TBspberries,  silk,  hair,  tendons,  septic  Oxalic  add  acts  as  a  violent  {Mi- 
wool,  also  other  animal  substances,  as  the  son  when  swaUowed  in  the  quantity  of 
coaculum  of  blood,  and  whites  of  eggs,  two  or  three  drachms ;  and  several  fatal 
M.  jBertholiet  mentions  a  difference  be-  acddents  have  lately  occurred,  in  conse- 
tween  animal  and  vegetable  substances  quence  of  its  being  improperly  sold  for 
thus  treated  with  nitric  acid,  viz.  that  the  £psom  salts.  Its  vulgar  name  of  «a2to, 
former  yielded,  besides  ammonia,  a  lai^^  under  which  the  acid  is  bought  for  the 
qfuantity  of  an  oil  which  the  nitric  acid  purpose  of  whitening  boot-tops,  occasions 
could  not  decompose ;  whereas  the  oily  these  lamentable  mistakes.  The  imme- 
parts  of  vegetables  were  totally  destroyed  diate  rejection  from  the  stomach  of  this 

17  the  action  of  this  acid.  He  further  re-  acid  by  an  emetic,  aided  by  copious 
maiks^  that  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  fur-  draughts  of  warm  water  containing  bicar- 
Dished  by  vegetable  matters,  thus  treated,  bonate  of  potash,  or  soda,  chalk,  or  carfoo- 

18  proportionwle  to  their  nutritive  quality,  nate  of  inagnesia,  are  the  proper  rem- 
and pardcuhurly  that  from  cotton  he  could  edies. 

not  obtain  any  sensible  quantity.  Oxalic  Oxxi?8TiERif,  Axel,  count  of ;  a  Swedish 
acid  is  found  in  the  state  of  oxalate  of  statesman,  bom  at  Fano,  in  Upland,  in 
linie  in  the  roots  and  leaves  of  a  great  1583.  His  own  inclinations  and  the  wishes 
number  of  plants.  It  particularly  abounds  of  his  family  having  destined  him  for  the 
in  the  leaves  of  the  oxcdU  aedosella,  and  church,  he  applied  himself,  at  Rostock, 
of  the  O.  condculaUL  The  crustaceous  Wittenberg  ana  Jena,  principally  to  theol- 
lichens  contain  nearly  one  half  thiir  weight  0||y,  for  the  study  of  which  ne  always  re- 
of  oxalate  of  lime — a  substance  whicU  is  tamed  a  predilection.  After  finishing  his 
to  these  plsnts  what 'carii)onate  of  lime  studies,  ne  visited  most  of  the  German 
is  to  corallines,  and  phosphate  of  lime  courts,  and,  in  1602,  returned  to  Sweden. 
to  animal  bones.  Oxahc  acid  cryertalUzes  In  1606,  Charles  IX  sent  him  on  a  public 
in  foiur-aided  prisms,  the  sides  of  which  mission  to  Mecklenburg,  and,  in  1608,  he 
are  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  and  the  was  admitted  into  the  sQpate,  in  which  his 
summits  dihedral  They  are  efflorescent  in  thirteen  immediate  ancestors  had  held  a 
dry  air,  but  attract  a  little  humidity  if  it  seat  The  infirmities  of  age  having  in- 
be  damp.  They  are  soluble  in  one  part  duced  his  sovereign,  not  long  afler,  to  ap- 
of  hot  and  two  of  cold  water,  and  are  point  a  regency,  Oxenstiem  was  placed  at 
decomposable  by  a  red  heat,  leaving  a  the  head  of  it,  and,  on  the  accession  of 
small  quantity  of  a  coaly  residuum  :  their  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  made  chancellor. 
acidiQr  is  so  great,  that,  when  dissolved  in  In  1614,  he  accompanied  the  new  kinff  to 
3600  times  tlrair  weight  of  water,  the  solu-  Germany,  and  soon  after  had  the  satismc- 
tioa  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  is  percepti-  tion  of  seeing  the  hostilities  between  S  we- 
bly  acid  to  the  taste.  The  oxahc  acid  19  den  and  Russia  terminated  by  the  honor- 
a  good  test  for  detectinff  lime,  which  it  able  peace  of  Stolbova.  He  was  subee- 
seporates  from  all  the  other  acide^  unless  quendy  appointed  govemor-^neral  of 
they  are  present  in  excess.  It  has  likewise  akl  the  conquests  of  the  Swedish  arms  in 
a  greater  affinity  for  lime  than  for  any  Germany ;  and  when  Gustavus  (q.  v.)  pen- 
a&r  of  the  bases,  and  forms  with  it  a  etrated  into  the  heart  of  that  country.  Ox- 
pulverulent,  insoluble  salt  With  barytas,  enstiem  was  invested  with  full  powers  in 
It  forms  an  insoluble  salt,  but  capable  of  all  afiairs,  both  civil  and  military,  on  the 
dissolving  in  water  addulated  witn  oxalic  Rhine,  and  fixed  his  head-qutdteis  at 
add.  Oxalate  of  macnesia,  too,  is  insolu-  Mentz,  while  Gustavus  advanced  into  Ba- 
ble  unless  the  acid  is  m  excess.  The  ox-  varia  and  Franconia.  On  the  fiill  of  his 
alate  of  potash  exists  in  two  states,  ^t  of  master  at  Lfitzen  (1632),  he  exerted  him- 
a  neutral  salt,  and  that  of  an  acidule.  The  self  in  every  way  to  protect  Sweden  and 
latter  is  generallv  obtained  finom  the  juice  her  allies,  and  visited  Dresden  and  Beriin, 
of  the  leaves  of'^the  sorrel,  ten  parts  of  to  concert  measures  for  continuinc  the 
which  yield  five  of  juice,  which  give  a  litde  war.  The  Swedish  government  conferred 
mors  than  one  two  hundredths  of  the  salt,  on  him  full  powers  to  adopt  any  measures 
which  requires  to  be  repeatedly  crystallized  which  he  considered  for  the  public  good. 
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He  therefore   aasembled   8  congfea?  at  V1&  W. ;  lat  5P45'  N.;  popubdon,  in- 

Heilbronn,  in  which  he  whs  recognised  eluding  the  univenity,  16^364.    It  is  au 

88  the   head  of  the  Protestant   league,  episcopal  see,  and  ieat  of  a  univenity. 

Tills  league  was  held  together  and  sup-  It  is  delightfully  ntuated  on  a  gentie  emi- 

ported  solely  by  his  influence  and  wis-  nence,  in  a  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the 

dom,  and,  in  1636,  he  returned  U>  Sweden,  Isis  and  Cherwell,  and  near  the  Thames. 

after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  laid  down  Along  diese  rireis,  and  between  them  and 

his  extraordinary  powers,  and  took  his  seat  the  city,  lies  a  tract  of  beautiful  and  iuxu- 

in  the  senate,  as  chancellor  of  the  king-  riant  meadows.    For  the  beauty  and  mag- 

.dom,  and  one  of  the  Are  jpiardians  of*  the  nificence  of  its  buildings,  Oxford  isecjual- 

queen.    His  great  aim  was  to  bring  the  led  by  few  cities  in  the  world.    From  the 

German  war  to  a  successful  conclusion ;  neighboring  heights  it  presents  a  grand 

and  with  this  desien  he  sent  his  son  John  and  imposing  spectacle,  firom  the  number 

to  Crermany,  in  the  capacity  of  Swedish  and  variety  of  its  spires,  towers,  domes  and 

plenipotentiary.    In  1645,  he  assisted  in  other  public  edifices,  while  these  slruo- 

the  negotiations  with  Denmark  at  Bromse-  tures,  oy  their  magnitude  and  splendid 

bro,  and,  on  his  return,  was  created  count,  architecture,  g^ve  it,  on  a  nearer  approach, 

by  queen  Christina  (q.   v.),  and  at  the  an  air  of  the  most  striking  magninceuce. 

same  time  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  The  High-street  is  one  of  die  most  beauti- 

university  of  Upsal.     When  the  queen  ful  in  the  world.    The  houses  inhabited 

declared  her  intention  of  naming  her  sue-  by  traders  are  indififerent.    The  city  con- 

cesser,  Oxenstiem  opposed  that  measure  tains  a  cathedral,  thirteen  elegant  parish 

with  all  his  influence,  and  resisted,  with  churches,  houses  of  worship  for  Catholics, 

still  stronger  urgency,  her  determination  Quakers,  Methodists  and  BaptiBts,  a  town 

to  abdicate  the  crown ;  finding  her,  how-  and  county  hall,  a  iail,  a  bridewell,  an  iu- 

ever,  fixed  in  her  resolution,  1^  pretended  firmary,    market   ouildiDgs  and   charity 

sickness,  as  an  excuse  for  etayinff  away,  schools.    Four  members  are  sent  to  par- 

and  taking  no  part  in  a  step  which  he  liament,  two  for  the  cityy  and  two  for  the 

foresaw  would  be  the  beginning  of  eviL  universitft    Maricets  on  Wednesday  and 

From  that  time,  he  took  no  pleasure  in  Saturday.    Oxford  has  no  staple  manu- 

public  af&ira,  although  he  continued  to  fiicture  or  branch  of  trade,  but  derives  its 

serve  his  country  with  zeal  and  ability  un-  chief  support  from  the  university.    It  is 

til  his  death,  in  1654.    Oxenstiem  must  an  ancient  town,  was  the  residence  of  Al- 

be  ranked  among  the  greatest  men  who  fi^d,  and  has  ofben  been  the  seat  of  the 

have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  English   kings   and  parliaments.     The 

aflairs  of  the  European  world.    Great  and  university  of  Oxford,  from  the  extent  and 

elevated  views,  a  wonderful  political  sa-  number  of  its  buildings  and  institatioD^ 

gacity  and  foresight,  firmness  and  loftiness  and  the  wealth  of  its  endowments,  is  by 

of  purpose,  wisdom  in  contriving  and  pru-  fiir  the  greatest  in  the  world.    Its  origin 

dence  and  energy  in  executing,  a  strict  in-  is  involved  in  obscurity  :  some  suppose 

tegrity,  and  a  constant  devotion  to   the  that  it  was  founded,  and  some  that  it  was 

welfare  of  his  country,  are  among  the  revived,  by  Alfred ;  others  fix  its  origin 

characteristics  of    this  great   statesman,  considerably  later.    It  is,  as  is  well  known, 

The  constitution,  which  was  prepared  by  distinguished  for  its  attachment  to  toiy 

him,  and  accepted  by  the  states  of  8  we-  principles,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  classical 

den  in  1634,  is  esteemed  apolitical  master-  learning  in  England,  while  in  Cambridge 

piece.  mathematical  science  has  been  more  as- 

Ox-Ete  ;  a  small  cloud  or  meteor,  seen  siduously  cultivated.  It  consists  of  twentv 
at  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope,  which  pre-  colleges  and  five  halls|  each  of  which 
sages  a  dreadful  storm.  It  appears  at  first  forms  an  establishment  within  itself  bav- 
in the  form  or  size  of  an  ox's  eye,  but  de-  ing  its  own  students  and  teachers,  reve- 
scends  with  such  celerity,  that  it  seems  nues  and  regulations;  yet  they  are  all  unit- 
suddenly  to  overspread  the  whole  hemi-  ed  under  the  government  of  one  untveisi- 
q)here,  and  at  tlio  same  time  forces  the  air  ty.  The  officers  by  whom  the  univeraity 
with  such  violence,  that  ships  are  some-  is  immediately  governed,  are  the  chaficel- 
times  scattered  several  ways,  some  di-  lor,  high  steward,  vice-chancellor,  and  two 
rectiy  contrary,  and  many  sunk  down-  proctors.  In  addition  to  the  private  offi- 
right.  cers  in  each  college  and  hall,  who  see  that 

Oxford  ;  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  due  order  and  discipline  are  preserved, 

the  countv  to  which  it  gives  name ;  45  and  nil  the  liberal  sciences  taught,  there 

miles  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  58  W.  by  N.  of  are  twenty-three  public  profossore  of  the 

London,  74  S.  W.  of  Cambridge ;  Ion.  several  arts  and  sciences.    Ih  183^  the 
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memben  of  cooTocation  were  2365 ;  meiQ- 
ben  on  the  books,  5009.    About  one  third 
of  these  are  maintained  by  the  revenues 
of  the  university ;  the  rest  live  at  their 
own  expense.    The  students  wear  a  pe- 
culiar dress.    The  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity are  very  magnificent,  and  excel , 
those  of  Cambridge;  yet  the  chapel  of 
King's  college  at  Cambridge  is  thought  to 
^rpasB  any  single  edifice  at  Oxford.   The 
other  edifices  belonging  to  the  university, 
besides  the  colleses  and  halls,  are  the  pub- 
lic schools,  Uie  £k)dleian  libraiy,  the  pic- 
ture galleiy,  the  theatre,  capable  of  contain- 
ing &00  persons,  the  Clarendon  printing- 
bouse,  the  Radclifie  library,  the  Ashmole- 
an  museum,  the  astronomical  observatory, 
and  the  bcrtanic  garden.    The  Bodleian 
library  is  one  of  the  laivest  and  most  val- 
uable in  EuropMB.  (See  Libraries.)    There 
are  fdbr  terms  m  me  year  at  the  two  Eng- 
lish universities.    To  obtain  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  a  residence  of  three 
▼ean,  or  twelve  temas,  is  necessary  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  four  years,  or  sixteen  terms,  at  Ox- 
ford, except  in  case  of  sons  of  peer^  and 
the  eldest  sons  of  baronets  and  kniffbts, 
who  may  stand  candidates   after   three 
yean.    For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
three  more  years  are  required.    A  person 
of  two  years  standing  may  be  admitted  a 
fltudent  of  the  civil  law  ;  after  beins  five 
yean  a  student,  he  may  receive  the  deffree 
of  bachelor  of  civil  law;  and  in  four 
years  more,  the  degree  of  doctor.    The 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  conferred 
on  masters  of  arts  of  four  years  standing, 
and  the  degree  of  doctor  four  years  after. 
(See  Vmverntf,)— Some  of  the  eminent 
men  educated  at  Oxford  are  Wickliffe, 
Wokey,   More,   Raleigh,  Chilliugwordi, 
Hampden,  Harvey,  Clarendon,  Hale,  Locke, 
Addison,  Steele,  Blackstone,  Lo  wth,  John- 
son, Adam  Smith,  Jones,  Gibbon  and  Fox. 
The  colleges  and  halls  (see  CoUege),  with 
the  date  of  their  foundation,  and  number 
of  feUowships  and  scholarships,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table : — 


ColUget, 

Foun. 

FtU.    Behol 

la  Christ  Church  .  1525  . 

.20  .  .20 

14.  Trinity  .  .  . 

15.  St  John's .  . 

.  .  .  1554  . 

.  12  .  .  12  ^ 

.  .  .  1557  . 

.  50  .  .    3 

16.  Jesus  .... 

,  .  .  1571  . 

.  19  .  .  18 

17.  Wadham  .  . 

.  .  .  1613  . 

.  15  .  .  15 

18.  Pembroke   . 

.  .  .  1620  . 

.  14  .  .  30 

19.  Worcester  , 

.  .  .  1714  . 

.  21  .  .  13 

20.  Hertford  .  . 

.  .  .  1740  . 

.  12  .  .    4 

ColUgeg.  Faun. 

1.  Memm  ....  1264  . 
%,  Univmity.  .  .  .  1280  . 
a  Baliol 1281  . 

4.  Exeter 1314  . 

5.  Oriel 1326  . 

a  Queen's 1340  . 

7.  New  CoUege .  .  1386  . 

a  Lincoln 1427  . 

9.  All-SoulB 1437  . 

ID.  Magdalen.  .  .  .  1456  • 
11.  Bnizen-Noae .  .  1509  . 
19L  CoipuB-Chriati .  1516  . 

40* 


FelL    Sdtol. 

.24  .  .  4 
.  12  .  .  17 
.  12  .  .  14 
.25  .  .  1 
.  18  .  .  13 
.  24  .  .  16 
.  70 

.  12  .  .  8 
.40 

.  40  .  .30 
.  20  .  .32 
.20.  .20 


HalU.  F<mn 

1.  St  Alban's 1200 

2.  St.  Edmund's  ...  1317 

a  St  Mary's 1325 

4  New  Inn 1391 

5.  Magdalen 1480 

(S^  Wood's  Watana  Uiwo.  Qroru,  and 
Athena  OxonUnses ;  Ackerman's  History 
of  ike  Umversity  of  Qtford;  the  articles  in 
the  first  and  third  numbers  of  the  Quar- 
My  Jounud  <if  Education ;  and  the  Umver- 
sity  Calendar.) 

OxroRn ;  the  north-west  lovvnship  in 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  adjoining  the  state 
Qf  Indiana.  The  land  belongs  in  fee- 
simple  to  the  Miami  univeroty,  which  is 
here  located.  The  tevmship  is  six  miles 
square,  and  contains  about  3000  inhab- 
itants. Miami  university  was  chartered 
m  1809;  it  went  into  operation  in  1824. 
Thenumberofinstructersisll;  thenum- 
ber  of  alunmi,  51 ;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, 82.  Its  library  consists  of  1000  vol- 
umes^ and  the  students'  libraries  have 
1200  volumes.  Commencement  is  on  the 
last  Wednesday  m  September.  The  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  institution  is  more  than 
$4000,  and  the  funds  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  situation  is  represented  as  de- 
h^tfully  pleasant  and  healthy. 

Oxford  CnRomcLE.  (Se«  »^nmdelian 
Marbles.) 

OxFOBB,  Lord.    (See  Harky.) 

Oxides.    (See  Omfieen.) 

Oxus.    (See  Oihon.) 

OxtosnGas  was  discovered  by  doctor 
Priesdey  in  1774,  and  by  Scheele  in  1775, 
vrithout  previous  knowledge  of  Priesdey^ 
discoverv.  It  received  the  names  of  fits 
air  J  dapidcgisUcaUd  air,  pure  air^  and 
viUd  axr^  from  its  property  of  support- 
ing combustion  and  aninial  life— 4erm8 
changed,  by  the  inventon  of  the  new 
nomenclature,  to  02311^  gctf,  from  its 
propeTty  of  f^ving  acidity  to  compounds 
m  which  it  predominates  (d(«V,  acid,  and 
ymvOac,  to  produce).  Ox^en  denotes  its 
giavitating  matter,  or  substance,  when  not 
m  tiie  gaseous  state;  oxi^tn  gas  is  the 
name  given  to  it  in  its  elastic  form.  Oxy- 
gen is  the  most  extensively  difftised  of 
mataiial  substances.    In  the  state  d  gaS| 
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it  fimns  one  fifth  of  the  atmosphere;  it  is,  in  a  pendent  qNMm,  and  lowmd  into  a 
also,  the  principal  component  part  of  wa-  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  bums  with  the  erohi- 
ter,  forming  eight  ninths  of  it  by  weight  tion  of  a  iifht  so  intense  as  scarody  to 
It  exists  in  acids,  in  the  alkalies,  and  bear  being  looked  upon  with  the  naked 
earths,,  and,  consequently,  in  their  saline  eye.  During  the  butning,  in  each  of 
compounds^  It  is  combined  with  metals ;  these ,  instances,  the  oxygen  is  consumed ; 
is  found  in  numerous  forms  of  combina-  and  the  products  of  the  combustion,  ex- 
tion  in  mineral  substances,  and  is  an  cept  in  the  case  of  the  iron,  are  substances 
abundant  ingredient  in  all  vegetable  and  possessed  of  acid  propeities.  Oxygen  gas 
animal  matters.  It  is  also  the  most  ener-  is  equally  poweriul  in  sustaining  animal 
getic,  in  its  chemical  agencies,  of  all  the  life  by  respiration.  If  an  animalbc  con- 
elements  of  matter ;  and  the  history  of  its  fined  in  a  given  quantity  of  it,  it  will  live 
properties  and  combinations  fohns  the  four  or  ftve  times  longw  dian  a  simiiar 
most  important  subject  in  chemistry,  animal  will  do  in  the  same  voluifle  of 
Oxygen  gas  no  where  exists  pure  and  un-  atmo^heric  air.  IfJ  acain,  an  animal  be 
combined  ;  hence  certain  processes  are  confined  in  a  gas  which  cannot  afford 
required  to  obtain  it  in  an  insulated  form,  oxygen  to  it,  it  imraediatefy  dies.  It  is 
These  consist,  chiefly,  in  applying  heat  to  found  that  a  quand^  of  oxygen  gas  al- 
some  of  its  compounds,  in  which  it  is  ways  dtsappears,  or  is  consumed,  during 
retained  by  a  weak  attraction.  The  sub-  respiration,  and  is  indispensaUe  to  the 
stances  commonly  employed  for  the  pur-  continuance  of  life ;  and  atmospheric  au% 
pose,  are,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  and  or  any  j^as,  sustains  life  only  from  the 
the  chlorate  of  potash.  It  may  be  pro-  ox^'gen  it  contains,  and  is  capable  of 
cured  from  the  former  in  two  ways ;  afi^^ing  to  the  Uo^d  Pure  oxygen  gas^ 
either  by  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  gun-  however,  is  not  well  adapted  to  animal 
barrel  or  iron  retort,  or  by  putting  it  into  existence.  If  an  animal  be  coaSneA  m  a 
a  flask,  with  half  its  weight  of  concen-  given  ouantity  of  it^  its  respirati<Hi  be- 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  a^  heating  the  comes  nuiried  and  laboiious  before  the 
mixture  by  means  of  a  lamp.  To  obtain  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  consumed ;  and  it 
it  from  the  manganese,  it  is  only  necessary  dies  even  thou|^h  so  much  OixygSD  is  pres- 
to heat  it  to  a  full  red  heat,  in  an  iron  retort,  ent  that  another  aninaal,  of  the  same  spe- 
The  gas  obtained  bv  the  first  process  is  the  ciea,  introduced  into  the  residual  air,  wiO 
purest ;  that  by  the  latter  is  liable  to  contain  live.  From  whence  it  appean,  that  pure 
small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  by-  oxygen  proves  too  highly  stimttlatinff  for 
drogen,  but  it  is  sufilciendy  good  for  ordi-  animal  hfo.'  As  mixed  in  bur  atmo8|mere, 
nary  purposes.  Oxygen  gas  is  colorless,  in-  it  is  precisely  adapted  to  tlie  support  of 
bdorous  and  tasteless,  and  is  rather  heavier  animal  existence.  The  oxygen  fbrma  en- 
than  common  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  ly  one  fifth  of  its  wekjfat,  £mI  is  diluted 
1.111.  It  is  absorbed  by  virater  very  spar-  with  a  ku-ge  volume  of^anolher  gas,  of  an 
ingly,  100  cubic  inches  of  water,  fi^eed  from  opposite  or  negative  quality*  (See  Mtro- 
air  by  boiling,  absorbing  about  3.5  cubic  gen.)  Oxygen  gaa  has  been  adraini8tered« 
inches,  under  a  common  atmospheric  tem-  with  good  efifects,  in  diseasesof  the  thorax, 
perature  and  pressure.  Its  most  striking  in  paralvsiB,  general  debility,  &c.  A  re- 
property  is  that  of  exciting  and  supporting  markable  case  was  that  of  a  large  dog,  that 
combustion.  A  candle,  or  wax  taper,  had  been,  for  several  hours,  xsompletely 
fi;eshly  extinguished^  is  re-lighted  on  being  drowned,  and  yet,  in  ^naequeiice  of  an 
immersed  in  a  bottle  of  this  gas.  A  parr  injection  of  this  gas  into  his  hinjj^  was 
tiaUy-kindled  piece  of  charccwl,  on  beine  perfectly  restored  to  lifo  and  all  lus  fUnc- 
introduced  into  it,  also  inflames  with  tions  in  a  veir  short  time.  Oxygen  has 
great  rapidity  aod  brilliancy.  But  the  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  most  of  the 
most  interesting  combustion,  in  this  gas,  ample  bodies,  and  there,  is  not  one  of 
is  that  of  iron  wire,  or  a  watchH^ning,  them  with  which  it  may  not  be  made  to 
which  only  require  to  have  their  tempera-  combine.  The  act  of  ccmbinkMr  with 
ture  excited  by  the  previous  burning  of  a  oxygen  is  called  ondoCMm,  and  the  nodies, 
piece  of  sulphur-match  attached  to  them  afler  havinffunited  with  k,  are  said  to  be 
at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  be  kindled  oxidized.  The  oompounds^  so  foimed, 
into  the  most  vivid  and  intense  combus-  are  divided,  bv  chemislB^  into  acids  and 
tion,  burning  with  sparits  and  sdntiUa-  oxides.  The  first  division  includes  those 
tions,  until  pieces  many  inches  in  length  compounds  which  possess  the  ffeoeral 
are  consumed ;  and  this  in  a  jar  of  the  gas  properties  of  acids,  and  the  second  com* 
not  holding  above  three  pints  or  a  quart  prebends  those  which  not  only  vrant  that 
Phosphorus,  on  being  previously  lighted  character,  but  many  of  which  are  highly 
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•^fc^l'F'^S  wi<l  yi^Id  salts  by  UDiting  with  incombustible  subsCanoe.  A  metallic  oxide 
9dda»  The  phenomena  of  oxidation  aze  was  consequently  resarded  as  a  simple  sub- 
veiT  variaMe.  It  is  sometimes  produced  stance,  and  the  metu  itself  as  a  compound 
with  great  rapidity,  and  with  the  evolu-  ofits  oxide  with  phlogiston.  The  heat  and 
tion  of  heat  and  light,  as  in  the  case  of  the  light  which  accompany  combustion,  were 
iron  wire  above  alluded  to  ;  on  other  attributed  to  the  rapidity  with  which  phlo- 
occasions  it  takes  place  slowly,  and  with-  giston  is  evolved  during  the  process.  The 
out  any  ai^earance  of  heat  or  light,  as  is  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  the  experiments 
exempufied  by  the  rusting  of  iron  when  of  Lavoisier,  overthrew  this  doctrine.  On 
exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  All  in-  burning  phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  oxygen, 
flanomable  or  combustible  substances  de-  he  observed  ttiat  a  considerable  quantity 
rive  their  power  of  burning  in  the  open  of  the  gas  disappeared,  that  the  phoepho- 
air  from  tneir  affinity  for  oxyjien.  The  rus  gained  in  weight,  and  that  the  increase 
changes  experienced  by  burmnff  bodies  of  the  latter  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  iteration  loss  of  the  fermer.  That  oxygen'  is  really 
which  appears  in  the  oxvgen  in  which  present  in  the  oxidized  body,  he  proved 
they  are  burned.  While  tne  oxygen  loses  by  a  very  decisive  experiment  Some 
Its  power  of  supporting  combustion,  the  liquid  mercury  was  confined  in  a  vessel 
inflammable  substance  lays  aside  its  com-  of  oxygen  gas,  and  exposed  to  a  tempera* 
bustibility,  becoming  an  oxidized  body,  tura  sufficient  for  causing  its  oxidation, 
and  incapable  of  being  burned  again,  even  The  oxide  of  mercury,  so  produced,  was 
io  pure  oxygen.  It  nas  also  acquired  an  put  into  a  small  retort,  and  heated  to  red- 
addition  to  its  weight  It  is  an  error  to  ness,  when  it  was  ra-converted  into  oxy- 
suppose  that  bodies  lose  any  thing  while  gen  gas  and  fluid  mercury,  the  quanti^ 
they  burn.  The  materials  of  our  fires  do,  of  the  oxvp^n  being  exactly  equal  to  what 
indeed,  disappear;  but  when,  by  means  had  combmed  with  mercury  in  the  first 
of  a  suitable  apparatus,  we  detain  the  partof  the  operation, 
products  of  the  combustion,  it  is  found  Otsb  Aifn  Tkrmuvxb  ( JVeneft,  to  heat 
that  they  weigh  more  than  the  inflamma-  and  determine),  in  English  law,  is  a  court 
ble' matter  that  has  been  burned ;  and  the  held  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commissioo, 
increase  in  weight  is  exactly  equal  to  the  to  hear  and  determine  eM  treasons,  fel- 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared  onies  and  misdemeanors.  This  commis- 
duriing  the  process.  For  many  years  be-  sion  is  usually  directed  to  two  of  the  judges 
fi>re  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas,  all  com-  of  the  circuit,  and  several  gentlemen  of 
bufllible  bodies  were  supposed  to  contain  the  county ;  but  the  judges  only  are  of  the 
a  oertam  principle,  which  was  called  pUo-  quorum,  so  that  the  rest  cannot  act  without 
giston^  to  the  presence  of  which  was  as-  them.  (4  BlfiuL  269^  (See  i^smef,) 
eribed  their  combustibility.  It  was  sup-  O  Yxs  (corrupted  m>m  the  French  oyez, 
posed  that  when  a  body  bums,  phlojpston  hear  ye)  is  an  expresraon  used  by  the  crier 
escapes  fix>m  it,  and  that,  when  the  body  of  a  court,  in  order  to  enjoin  silence  when 
hm  lost  phlogii^n,  it  ceases  to  be  com-  any  proclamation  is  made, 
bustihle^  and  is  then  a  dephlogisticated  or  Otstkr.  (See  •^Jppendu:,  end  of  this  voL) 


P. 

P ;  the  sixteenth  letter  and  twelfth  con-  and   Ihre  dedarai  all  Swedish   worJs 

flonant  in  the  Englidi  alphabet    It  is  one  beipnning  vrith  a  p  to  be  of  foreign  orisin. 

of  the  mutes  and  lafaialB,  and  represents  a  The  n  of  the  Greeks  rif^ified  80 ;  m  low 

sound  produced  by  closely  compressing  Lathi,PBignified,^coidmgtoUgution,100: 

the  lins  till  the  brea^  is  collected,  and  p  ,i,,aemcumCnm^€nmmmutratm'haben; 
then  letang  it  issue.    (For  the  similanty 

«idmutuiamtercbangeof6and/i,seeB.)  aec<Mding  to  Barenins,  7.    In  music,  p 

Palso  interchanges  in  many  languages  with  signifies  jmmo  (softly).    S.  P.  S.  P.  is  an 

cvther  ktteis,  as  in  Po%,  for  MoUy.    The  abbreviation  for  Saini  Peter  and  Sami 

dialects  of  Upper  Germany  in  general  pre-  JPaii2,  as  on  the  papal  seals.    On  medals, 

fer  the  p,  those  of  Lower  Germany  the  6;  P  stands  for  various  names  of  penons, 


4n  P— PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

places  aod  quafitleai  as  paUr^  pemdus^  Pacificator.  Tbe  attitude  of  a  peraon 

9tta,  perpetuus^  pQiMtXy  procontmi  &c. ;  who  makes  peace,  or  performs  any  other 

P.  P^  paUr  pairuB ;  o.  P.  Q.  R.,  aenahu  act  of  grace,  consisted,  amon^  the  an- 

papvlusque  Jionumua ;    P.    M.,  pontifex  cients,  in  the  horizontal  extenston  of  the 

maximug;  C.  f.,  CondanHnapoUt,    It  is  riffhtarm,  the  hand  being  quite  open. — No 

a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  Romans  title  was  so  much  coyeted  .by  Najpoleon 

Sive  to  their  P  the  same  form  which  the  as  that  of  pacificatewrj  at  the  begimung  of 
reeks  had  given  to  their  Rho.  pp  is  his  power ;  hence  it  appeals  so  often  on 
used  in  German  as  a  sign  for  ifc.  The  the  early  medals  oonmiemotatiiig  bis  ex- 
Hebrews  had  nop,  and  uwd  the  ^A  instead,  ploits.  Alexander  of  Russia,  too,  was 
The  Arabians  have  nop.  On  visitinff  cards,  highly  decorous  of  the  same  character. 
p,  p.  c^  p,f.s.a^  or  p,d.a^  are  abbrevla-  Nothmg  flattered  him  moie  than  the 
tions  for  pour  prindre  eang^  pour /aire  $e$  praise  of  having  g^ven  peace  to  the  woiid. 
udieuBy  or  pour  dire  adieu,  and  signify  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  tne  great  mass  of 
taking  of  leave.  (See  Mhremations.)  waters  extendinjj^  from  Be^ing^  straiis  to 
Paca,  William,  oneofthesiffnersofthe  the  Antarctic  cucle,  a  distance  of  3Si00 
declaration  of  American  in&pendence^  leagues,  and  from  Asia  and  New  Holland 
was  bom  October  31,  1740,  and  was  the  to  America. '  It  is  separated  from  the  At- 
second  son  of  a  gentleman  of  larse  estate,  lantic  and  Antarctic  oceans  only  bv  inn- 
who  resided  in  Hartford  county,  Htfvland.  aginaiy  lines.  The  Andes  and  Rockj 
Afler  receiving  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  mountains  of  the  western  coast  of  Amcn- 
arts  at  tbe  college  of  Philadelphia,  in  ca,  and  a  series  ofmountainous  ranges  near 
1759,  he  studied  law,  and,  when  admitted  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  New  Hol- 
to  tbe  bar,  estiiblisbed  himself  at  Annapolis,  land,  neariy  surround  this  vast  basin.  Its 
In  1771,  he  was  elected  a  representative  extreine  breadth  a  litde  north  of  the  equa- 
of  the  county  in  the  legislature,  and  sup-  tor  is  4550  leagues ;  between  South  Amer^ 
.ported  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the  ica  and  New  Holland'  (lat  30^  S.)  it  is 

Eoprietaiy  government  of  the  province.  S970  leagues.  (See  Ocean.)  It  contains 
e  was  a  member  of  the  fiist  national  an  infinite  number  of  isles  scattered  over 
congress  of  1774  He  was  successively  its  surftce,  more  particulariy  between  lat. 
re-elected  to  the  same  station  until  1778,  30°  N.  and  50°  S.,  to  which  modem  geog- 
when  he  retired,  and,  in  the  same  year,  raphers  have  given  the  geneiai  appelhtion 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  of^  Oeeaniccu  (q.  v.)  It  was  at  nnt  called 
court  of  his  state.  In  1780,  congress  ap-'  the  StnUh  aea^  by  the  European  naviga- 
pointed  him  chief  iudce  of  the  court  of  tors,  who  entered  it  from  the  north. 
appeals  in  prize  and  admiralty  cases.  In  MageUan  gave  it  the  name  of  PoejfEc,  on 
17o2,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  his  state,  account  of  the  prevalence  of  calms  which 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  be  retired  to  he  experienced  in  it ;  but  it  by  no  means 
private  life.  In  1786^  be  was  again  raised  deserves  this  name,  as  it  is  remaricaMe  for 
to  the  chief  magistracy,  and  continued  in  the  fury  of  its  storms  and  the  agitation  of 
it  for  a  year.  On  the  organization  of  the  its  waters.  ^  The  trade-winds,  which  con- 
federal government,  in  1789,  he  was  ap-  stantly  blow  between  tbe  tropics^  render 
pointed,  by  president  Washington,  judce  the  passage  from  the  wearera  coast  of 
of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  States  for  America  to  Asia  very  short ;  but  the  re- 
Maryland.  In  that  office  he  died,  in  1799,  turn  is  mnoportionately  difficult.  (See 
inthesixdethyearofhisage.  Judffe  Paca  ffinda.)  The  Portuguese  were  tbe  first 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  cultivated  mind,  Europeans  who  entered  the  Pacific,  which 
of  graceful  address  and  attractive  manners,  they  did  from  the  east  Balboa,  in  1513; 
of  moral  worth  and  political  integrity.  discovered  it  finom  the  summit  of  the 
Paca,  in  zool.  (See  ^^ippewHx  to  this  voL)  mountains  which  traverse  the  isthmui  <^ 
Pacha,  or  Pashaw  ;  the  military  gov-  Darien.  MageUan  sailed  across  it  from 
ernorof  a  Turkish  province.  The  most  east  to  west  in  1531.  Ihake,  Taaman, 
distinguished  have  three  horae-tails  carri-  Beerinff,  Anson,  Byix>n,  Bougainville, 
ed  before  them ;  the  inferior,  two.  The  Cook,  Vancouver,  Lap^rouse,  and  other% 
power  of  a  pacha  m  very  great  He  is,  traversed  it  in  different  directkMis,  in  tbe 
however,  appointed  and  removed  at  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oenturiea. 
will  of  the  sultan,  is  obliged  to  serve  when  D'Entrecasteaux,  Kitisensteni,  Kotzebue^ 
called  on  in  the  wan  of  his  oMSter,  and  Beechey,  &c.,  have  visited  it  more  tecent- 
to  pay  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  rev-  ly.— ^ee  Bumey's  Chromiogjad  IKbUhj 
enue  of  his  province  into  the  imperial  of  Diswotries  in  (he  South  Sea  (5  vols., 
treasury.  The  provincial  administration  4to.,  1803—1817.)  (See,  also^  ^mik  Po- 
18  entirely  in  his  handft .  lar  Expeditions.) 
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Pagtolus;  a  river  of  Lydia,  celebrated  (the  learned)  among  the  Italians.  The 
lor  its  golden  saqd.  (See  Midaa.)  After  principal  university  building,  U  palazzo 
flowing  by  QardiBf  it  emptied  into  the  degU  atudgj  is  adorned  with  poitraits  of 
HermuB.  the   most   eminent   professors.     It   has 

Padaivo.    (See  Sumatra,)  twelve  colleges,  an  observatory,  a  botani- 

^Padkrborit,  formerly  an  imperial  bish-  cal  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  &c. 
opric,  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  vras  at-  There  is  also  in  Padua  a  branch  of  the 
tached,  in  1808,  to  Prussia,  in  1806  to  royal  institute  of  science  and  art,  a  society 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  on  the  die-  of  science  and  agriculture,  &c.  Among 
solution  of  which,  it  was  restored  to  the  buildings,  the  town-house  {palaxzo 
Prussia.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  deUa  ragione),  containing  a  bust  of  Livy 
with  6700  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  (q.  v.),  who  was  a  native  of  Padua ;  the 
sources  of  the  Pader.  The  university  of  paUtxxo  ddla  poduth,  vrith  a  public  libraiy ; 
Paderbom  was  suppressed  in  1819.  There  the  theatre,  &c.,  are  particularly  worthy 
18  still  a  gymnasium  here,  with  a  seminary  of  mention.  The  grave  of  the  Trojan 
for  priests,  five  monasteries,  and  a  cathe-  hero  Antenor,  who,  according  to  Vir^pl, 
dral.    Lat.  5P  43^  N. ;  Ion.  8°  49^  E.  vras  the  founder  of  Padua,  is  still  shown 

Padishah;  a  title  assumed  by  the  here.  After  the  ftllofthe  Roman  empire, 
Turkish  sultan,  derived  from  pad  (pro-  Padua  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lom- 
tector  or  throne),  and  shah  (king,  inince).  bards,  fit>m  whom  it  was  taken  by  Charie- 
The  Ottoman  Porte  fbrmeriv  applied  this  magne.  Under  his  succe886ra,  it  came 
name  only  to  the  king  of  France,  calling  under  the  dominion  of  Ezzelin,  afterwards 
the  other  European  sovereigns  knd ;  but  received  a  republican  government,  but, 
it  has  eince  been  applied  to  some  of  the  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  came  under  the 
other  leading  princes  of  Europe.  dominion  of  the  powerful  family  of  Car- 

Padua  (in  Italian  PadavOj  anciently  rara,  and  was  conquered  by  Venice  in 
Pakmium) ;  an  old  and  strong  city  of  the  1405.  Commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
north  of  Italy,  in  a  province  of  the  same  of  the  Jews,  who  live  in  a  separate  quar- 
name,  in  the  Austrian  government  of  ter  of  the  city.  The  woollen  and  dlk 
Venice.  It  is  connected  wiui  the  Brenta  bv  manufacmies  are  considerable.  In  sum- 
a  canaL  Population,  46,600 ;  lat  45^  24<  mer  the  city  is  thronged  by  the  rich  fiom 
N. ;  Ion.  11°  Sd'  E.  Among  the  ninety-  tfie  neighborhood,  particularly  at  the  time 
n  churches  is  the  cathedral,  which  is  of  the  fair  in  June.  The  territory  of 
one  of  the  richest  in  Italy.  The  sacristy  Padua  (U  Padowmo)  is  one  of  the  most 
contains  a  portrait  of  Petrarch,  who  held  fertile  and  beautiful  countries  in  Europe, 
a  canonry  m  it,  and  bequeathed  it  a  part  and  contains  900,000  inhabitants.  On  the 
of  his  library.  The  church  of  St  Justina  abolition  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  the 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  town  and  territory  fell  to  Austria ;  were 
Upper  Italy.  In  fit>nt  of  it  is  the  public  afterwards  ceded  to  Napoleon ;  cbut,  in 
square  prato  ddla  vcMe,  anciendy  campus  1814,  were  restored  to  Austria,  and  now 
MarHuSf  adorned  with  statues  of  cele-  form  a  part  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
brated  Paduans.    The  Franciscan  church    kingdom. 

ddesa  dd  sanio  contains  many  splendid  Pa  an,  or  P^on  (vatav,  nmuv) ;  a  sur- 
monuments  and  valuable  curiosities.  In  name  of  the  healing  power,  particularly 
^ntofit  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Apollo.  The  etymology  and  ngnifica- 
erected  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  her  tion  of  this  epithet  are  difierently  ex- 
general  Gattamelata.  The  Episcopal  plained  by  difierent  critics.  In  the  hymns 
seminaiy,  restored  by  cardinal  Barbarigo,  to  AjmUo,  the  phrase  lo  Paan  was  fre- 
an  exceUent  institution  for  the  education  of  quendy  repeated,  and  hence  they  were 
100  young  cler^men,contains  a  celebrated  also  called  posans.  They  were  sung  in 
printing  establishment,  to  which  belongs  times  of  sickness,  and  on  other  occasions, 
a  collection  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Orient  when  it  was  desirable  to  propitiate  4he 
manuscripts.  The  celebrated  universi^  fiivmr  of  the  god.  Hymns  to  otner  deities, 
was  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederic  if,  or  songs  in  praise  of  heroes,  were  at  a 
who,  in  1222,  transferred  the  university  later  period  likewise  called  pttims,  A 
of  Bologna  to  Padua.  The  medical  feculty  peean  vras  sung,  previous  to  battle,  in  honor 
18  the  most  highly  esteemed.  The  num-  of  Mars,  and  after  a  victory,  in  praise  of 
ber  of  students  was  fermeriy  several  thou-    Apollo. 

sand,  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;       P^dobaptists.    (See  Baptists,) 
at  present  it  is  about  400  in  all  deiMirt-       P^oirr  (patmia) ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
menta    The  celebrity  of  this  institution    longing  to  the  natural  femily  nmunctilo- 
pncurad  fer  die  city  the  epithet  la  doUa   eece,  distinguished  fbr  the  size  and  mag« 
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nifioencd  of  the  flowen.  The  species  are  tm  yean^  he  prodtioed  al  Veniee  lus  fint 
herfoaceousy  or  Tery  rarely  shrubby,  having  opera,  C&oe,  which  was  wdl  recd?ed; 
perennial,  tuberous  roots,  and  large  leayes,  and  he  then  visited  the  different  Italian 
which  are  more  or  less  divided.  The  cities.  The  duke  of  Parma,  his  godfinher, 
flowers  are  solitary,  and  of  a  white  or  granted  him  a  pension,  and,  on  account 
purplish  color.  Seventeen  species  are  of  the  troubles  produced  by  the  war,  per- 
Known,  of  Ddiich  one  inhabifiB  die  North-  mitted  him,  in  1795^  to  go  to  Viennau 
West  Coast  of  America,  and  the  others  where,  in  1796,  he  was  made  composer  to 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern  conti-  the  national  theatre,  v^hile  his  wife  was 
nent  several  are  culdvated  in  gardens^  prima  doima  to  the  Italian  opera.  His 
where  they  are  very  conspicuous,  ^pe-  reputation  was  extended  particularly  by 
cially  when  the  flowers  are  doubled.— The  his  CotnitZZa,  in  1799.  In  1808;  he  settled 
common  peeony  {P.  qficinalU)  grows  from  at  Dresden,  as  chapel-master,  and  remain- 
ten  to  twenty  mches  in  hewfat  The  ed  there  three  yean^  his  wife  being  there 
leaves  are  hi  or  tritemate,  and  me  flowers  also  prima  doruuu  Napoleon  encaced 
are  disposed  at  the  extremir^  of  the  them,  after  the  battle  of^Jena,  to  follow 
branch^  are  very  luge,  and  onunaril^of  him  to  Warsaw;  and  after  the  peace  of 
a  fine  red  color.  The  double  vanety,  Tilsit,  they  entered  his  service.  Paer^ 
which  is  now  so  common  eveir  where,  compositions'  are  rich  in  melody,  lively 
when  introduced  at  Antwerp,  about  the  and  striking.  He  may  be  considered  as 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centui^,  sold  for  the  precursor  of  RoesinL  (q.  v.)  The 
twelve  crowns  a  root  This  plant  is  a  native  best  of  his  numerous  operas  are  Sargmo 
of  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  France,  CamSia ; .  Oriadda  ;  Leonora  ;  AmaUe 
Spain  and  Siberia.  It  was  celebrated  I Fuorusdti;  So/orMe;  Dido;  Jignett 
among  the  ancients,  who  attributed  to  it  (Xinde  e  Sofroma,  He  has  also  composed 
various  nuurvellousproperdes,  but  has  now  many  romanzi,  canzoni  and  dueta^  with 
lost  all  ifiB  reputation. — ^The  tree  peeony  accompaniments  on  the  plana 
(P.  moutan),  in  our  climate,  is  not  usually  Pastuh  (called  by  the  Greeks  Pondo- 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  higb,  but,  in  nia) ;  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  LAicania, 
China,  its  native  country,  is  said  to  at-  Lower  Italy,  lying  in  a  plam  at  the  foot 
tain  the  elevation  of  ten  feet,  or  even  a  of  mount  Alburaus,  on  tne  Sinus  Psesta- 
much  greater.  It  was  discovered  in  the  nus,  or  gulf  of  Salerno.  It  is  oeldnaled 
mountains  of  Honan  about  the  year  400^  by  the  Latin  poets  for  the  fragrance 
but  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  of  its  twice-blowing  roses,  and  its 
Chinese  till  two  or  three  centuries  after,  mild  and  balmy  fur.  Nothing  now  re» 
When  once  known,  its  culture  spread  mains  of  it  but  some  fiagments  of  its 
with  amazing  rapidi^,  and  large  sums  of  walls,  of  two  temples  of  Doric  architect- 
money  were  sacrificed  to  procure  fine  va-  ure,  and  of  a  forum.  The  city  is  thought 
rieties.  ,For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Greek  colony 
it  has  been  generally  cultivated  by  the  fix>m  Sybaria  (q.  v.),  510  B.  C.  It  was 
Chinese,  who  plant  it  in  the  oi>en  air,  but  destroyed  bv  the  Siracens  in  the  ninth 
take  unwearied  pains  during  its  growth,  century.  The  coins  of  Pseetum,  as  well 
protecting  it  from  the  dust,  high  winds  as  its  ruins,  show  it  to  have  once  enjoyed 
and  heavy  rains,  by  means  of  tents,  and  great  prosperity.  The  ruins  were  discov- 
dispensing  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  ered  in  the  middle  of  tlio  last  century, 
at  Uieir  pleasure.  They  have  varieties  of  Patus.  (See  ,^brriaJ) 
all  colors — white,  yellow,  red,  purple,  vio-  Paez,  Jose  Antonio,  fbrmeriy  general 
let,  blue,  and  even  black.  The  Chinese  in  the  Colombian  service,  at  present  pres- 
name  is  mourtan.  The  most  common  ident  of  Venezuela  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at 
variety  with  us  has  superb  flowers,  of  a  Aragua,  in  Venezuela.  His  parents  were 
clear  red  or  rose  color,  and  from  five  to  of  Indian  extraction,  and  in  humble  cir- 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  which,  besides,  cumstances ;  and  the  eariy  life  of  Paez  was 
dififuse  a  veiy  agreeable  odor.  It  is  hardy  passed  in  the  simple  and  hardy  occupa- 
enough  to  bear  our  vrinters,  but  does  not  tions  of  a  Uanero  (q.  v.),  tending  cattle, 
flower  in  such  perfection  as  when  pro-  taming  wild  horses,  hunting  wild  bulb, 
tected.  A  rich  ught  soil  is  best  adapted  &^  Naturally  of  a  daring,  impetuous 
to  it;  aud  ripoDed  cutdngs,  planted  m  a  temper,  and  endued  with  uncommon  na- 
shady  place,  will  take  root  fieely.  tive  sagacity,  Paez  eariy  acquired  a  great 
Paer,  Fernando,  a  celebrated  opera  ascendency  over  the  wild  herdsm«:i  of 
composer,  bom  at  Parma  in  1774,  was  a  his  province,  by  exhiMting  those  traits  of 
pupil  of  the  Neapolitan  Ghiretti,  at  the  hardihood  and  dexteri^,  virhich,  in  a  rode 
eontervahrio  deUa  pidd.    At  the  age  of  Mte  of  sodety,   con^  superiority  on 
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their  poonnor.  When  the  revolution  of  tiaofallcitiseoB  between  rixteen  and  filly 
Caracas  broke  out,  in  1810,  be  declared  yean  of  age,  Comf^auitB  being  made  to 
himself  in  fiivor  of  independence;  and  bis  the  house  of  representative  of  some 
influence  with  the  Uanaroa  enaUed  him  measures  taken  by  general  Paez  (1896V  to 
to  feather  round  him  a  body  of  cavaliy,  enforce  the  execution  of  the  decree,  tnat 
which  soon  became  the  terror  of  Uie  body  rather  hastily  determined  to  impeach 
Spaniards*  Bolivar  soon  gave  him  a  him  for  official  misconduct  at  the  bar  of 
command  in  the  regular  army,  and  em-  the  senate.  Paez,  however,  or  his  crear- 
ployed  him  in  duties  suited  to  his  own  tures,  instigated  the  Vakncians  to  acts  of 
chunactery  and  that  of  his  haif-discipUned  tumult,  in  consequence  of  his  suspension, 
troops,  who  were  of  great  service  in  par-  and  then  accepted  the  command,  which 
tisan  vrarfare.  In  1813  and  1814,  general  was  conieired  on  him  by  the  acdamationa 
Paez  rendered  impoitant  services,  and,  in  of  the  multitude.  To  secure  the  support 
the  succeeding  yean^  distinguished  bun-  of  the  rest  of  Venezuela,  his  partisans  now 
self  on  almost  every  occasion.  Thus,  in  openlf  declared  for  the  views  of  those 
1817,  we  find  him  beating,  near  San  Fer-  disafiScted  to  the  constitution ;  and  this 
nando  de  Apure,  a  la^g;e  royalist  ibrce,  measure,  together  with  the  dread  of  the 
under  Morillo ;  and,  not  long  adfter,  he  soldiery,  who  were  wholly  in  the  interest 
took  possession  of  Calabozo.  At  the  of  Paez,  efifected  the  desired  purpose, 
battle  of  Ortiz  (1818),  he  made  several  Venezuela  was  thus  in  a  state  of  revok ; 
successfiil  charges,  and  was  directed  by  other  parts  of  the  republic  were  in  the 
Bolivar  to  cover  the  retreat,  which  he  did  same  atuation,  and  afl^rs  remained  in 
with  great  skill  Throughout  Morillo's  this  unsettled  state  till  the  return  of  Boll- 
sanguinary  campaigns,  Paez  continually  var  fix>m  Peru.  On  his  arrival,  every 
hung  upon  his  rear,  or  attacked  his  van,  trace  of  insurrection  disappeared,  and.  in 
always  present  where  anv  blow  coukl  be  January,  1827,  he  had  restored  tranquillity 
struck    AAer  the  refiisal  of  the  former  to  by  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty,  prom- 

E've  quarter,  the  lattnr  never  spared  the  ising  to  convoke  a  great  national  conven- 
e  of  a  prisoner ;  and  if,  as  in  the  plains  tion  to  settle  all  questions  in  dispute,  and 
of  Coiedoe,  his  cavalry  were  cut  up,  he  recognising  general  Paez  as  commander 
retired  to  the  plains  of  Apure,  and  soon  in  Venezuela.  The  final  result  of  these 
reappeared  at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of  measures  we  have  described  in  the  articlee 
South  American  Cossacks.  In  the  battle  Colombia^  and  Venezuda.  In  September, 
of  Carabobo  (1821),  which  es^blisbed  his  1829,  Venezuela  declared  itself  mdepen- 
military  reputation,  Paez  hadcharge  of  dent,  and  general  Paez  was  soon  after 
the  leading  division,  which  it  was  neces-  chosen  president  of  the  new  republic 
■ary  should  penetrate  a  narrow  defile,  the  From  the  account  we  have  here  given  of 
heights  commanding  which  were  covered  the  president  of  Venezuela,  he  would  ap- 
wiin  the  rojraJist  artilleiy.  He  dashed  pear  to  be  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  states- 
forward  with  such  impetuosidr,  at  the  head  man.  The  CTenfiB  in  Venezuela  have 
of  bis  troops,  that  he  drove  the  Spaniards  subjected  him  to  the  suspicions  of  having 
fimn  their  position,  and  decided  the  battle,  been  secretly  at  the  bottom  of  the  troubles 
His  services  m  this  victory,  which  may  be  there,  and  of  having  privately  fomented  the 
oonaidered  as  securing  the  independence  disaffection  which  prevailed,  for  his  ovm 
of  Colombia,  were  considered  ofsuch  im-  ambitious  purposes.  Time  only  vnll  show 
portance  that  Bolivar  ofifered  to  appoint  his  true  character, 
himgeneral-in-chiefoftheannyonthefield  PAGAHiiff,  Nicol6,  the  most  renowned 
of  bflOtle.  On  the  organization  of  the  gov-  violin  player  of  the  aae,  was  bom  at  Qen- 
emment  which  ensued,  Paez  was  elected  oa  in  February,  1784.  His  fiither,  who 
a  member  of  the  senate  for  the  department  had  some  skill  on  the  violin,  put  an  instru- 
<^Venezuela,  and  appointed  commandant-  ment  into  Nicol6's  hand  as  soon  as  he 

Eneral  of  that  department  (See  Coiam-  could  hold  it,  and  made  him  sit  beside 
I.)  Although  without  early  education,  him  and  play  fi»m  mominj;  to  night, 
yet,  after  the  tranquil  period  which  fol-  which  Pa^^uuni  himself  considers  as  the 
lovved  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  foundation  of  the  ill  health  which  has  ever 
finom  Venezuela,  he  made  rapid  progress  since  been  his  portion.  He  aheady  be- 
in  those  elements  of  knowleage  in  v^ch  gan  to  show  much  promise  of  excellence 
he  was  roost  deficient  Disaffection  to  when  his  mother  dreamed  that  an  angel 
the  confederacy  had  for  several  yean  pre-  appeared  to  her,  whom  she  bought  to 

I  carried  to  make  her  Nicol6  a  great  .violin  player. 


in  Venezuela,  which  was _      .    i  i.    -  u 

its  height  by  an  (Mrder  of  the  executive,    Her  aspirations  for  his  musical  nme  have 
lequiring  a  genenl  enlistment  in  the  mili-    accompanied  him  through  his  career.    In 
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a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  him  when  at  ffolden  npar.  PoMauni,  however,  bora  all 
Yienna,  in  1828,  she  says,  <*  Take  care  and  uieae  honors  with  singular  modeaQr*  and 
do  your  utmost  that  your  name  may  be  strove  unremittedly  for  greater  excclleDee. 
immortal.''  Id  his  eighth  year,  he  had  Lafont,  the  Parisian  violinist,  challenged 
Written  a  sonata,  which,  however,  along  him  to  a  public  contest:  the  ofier  was  ac- 
with  many  other  juvenile  productions,  he  cepted,  and  he  surpassed  his  antagonist 
lately  destroved«  He  often  played  in  entirely.  The  same  passages  which  Li- 
cfaurches  and  in  private  musical  parties,  font  had  performed  in  fiingle  stops,  he  ex- 
His  first  public  appearance  was  in  the  ecuted  in  double ;  rapid  successions  which 
great  theatre  at  Genoa,  where  he  played  the  one  had  achieved  in  double  ordinaiy 
the  French  air  La  CoarmagnoU  with  his  sounder  the  othei^  produced  in  the  most 
own  variations.  He  was  then  in  his  ninth  perfect  manner  in  double  harmonic 
year,  and  was  rewarded  with  great  ap-  sounds ;  where  the  one  had  accompanied 
plause.  His  father,  intending  to  place  his  melodies  with  choids,  the  other  super- 
him  under  the  tuition  of  the  well-known  added  to  the  chords  the  most  rapid  and 
musician  Rolla,  in  Parma,  carried  him  to  distinct  pizzicatos  with  the  lefi  hand ; 
his  house.  Rolla  happened  to  he  ill,  and  where  Lafont  had  astonished  the  audi- 
Iving  in  bed :'  the  party  were  shown  into  ence  witli  his  octaves  and  tenths,  Paganim 
the  antechamber,  where  young  Paganini  ,  iunazed  them  still  more  by  stretching, 
played  one  of  the  composer's  concertos  at  with  the  same  ease,  fourteenths  and  six- 
sight  Rolla  started  up,  and  could  scarce-  teenths.  He  was  declared  the  victor.  In 
ly  be  prevailed  ui>on  to  believe  that  he  1828,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  received 
had  heard  a  little  boy :  **  For  Qod^  sake,"  great  applause.  His  striking  superiorinr 
said  he,  <*  go  to  Paer:  your  time  would  be  led  to  the  supposition  .that  the  means  fi 
lost  with  me :  I  can  do  nothing  for  you."  its  attainment  must  have  been  much  out 
They  went   accordingly  to    Paer,   who  of  the  ordinary  courK,  and  an  idle  story 

gaced  him  under  Ghiretti,  his  own  teacher,  was  circulated  that  he  had  attained  his 
om  Naples,  whose  instruction  in  coun-  skill  by  constant  practice  in  a  dungeon; 
terpotnt  he  enjoved  for  she  montfa&  Dur-  and  his  strange  looks  and  haggard  appear- 
ing this  penod  he  wrote  twenly*four  ance  tended  to  confirm  the  report  The 
fugues  for  four  hands,  with  pen,  ink  and  causes  assigned  for  his  supposed  confipe- 
paper  alone,  and  without  an  instrument,  ment  were  various.  One  was  that  he  had 
which  his  master  did  not  allow  him.  stabbed  or  poisoned  his  wife.  The  stoiy 
Paer  also  gave  him  compositions  to  work  became  universally  believed,  although  to- 
out,  which  he  himself  revised.  His  fiither  tally  unfounded.  Paganini  was  never 
now  took  him  to  Milan,  Bologna,  Flor-  fully  aware  of  the  Ught  in  which  he  was 
ence,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  other  cities  of  regarded  until  the  theatrical  gazette  at 
Upper  and  Central  Italy,  where  he  oh-  Vienna  dropped  some  broad  hints  as  to 
tamed  much  money  by  exhibiting  him.  the  rumored  misdeeda  Upon  thi%  he 
Paganini,  having  arrived  at  his  fifteenth  immediately  published  in  the  papen  a 
year,  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  fother's  se-  statement  in  German  and  in  Italian,  de- 
vere  discipline  and  spare  diet  He  there-  daring  that  he  never  had  o^nded  against 
fore  went  to  Lucca,  where  a  great  mtisic^al  the  laws,  and  leforring  to  the  magistracies 
festival  was  given.  His  performance  as  a  of  the  difierent  states  in  which  he  had 
solo  player  succeeded  here  so  well,  that  lived.  His  command  of  the  back-strinc 
he  resolved  to  travel  on  his  own  account,  of  the  violin  has  always  been  an  especiu 
and  the  attachment  which  he  formed  for  theme  of  wonder.  (For  the  mode  in 
a  wandering  life  led  him  to  decline  many  which  he  acquired  it,  and  for  other  par- 
handsome  ofilbrs  to  establish  himself  as  a  ticulars  relating  to  him,  see  number  14  of 
concerto  player,  or  as  director  of  an  or-  the  Ibreufn  (fuarterbf  Remew  for  April, 
chestra.  Though  he  remained  for  some  1831,  and  the  worics  there  referred  to.) 
time  at  the  court  of  Lucca,  he  soon  re-  He  lately  visited  Berlin,  Paris,  London, 
aumed  his  itinerant  habits,  Genoa  being  md  other  great  cities  of  Europe  ;•  and  all 
usually  his  head-quartere.  He  soon  who  have  heard  him  agree  in  declarii^ 
amassed  about  20,000  francs,  half  of  which  that  the  violin  beoomes,  m  his  hand,  a  lo- 
Jie  proposed  to  -give  to  his  parents ;  but  tally  different  instrument  from  what  they 
his  father  insisted  upon  the  whole,  and  had  ever  supposed  it,  and  most  agree  in 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  son  with  considering  his  performance  pemctioB. 
instant  death  if  he  refosed,  so  that  Paga-  He  proposes  to  settle  at  Florence,  ffis 
nini  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sum.  son,  now  about  four  years  old,  travefe 
He  TOcame  the  idol  of  the  Italians.  The  with  him,  and  is  the  object  of  hki  enthuH- 
pope  bestowed  upon  him  the  order  of  the  astic  affection. 
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pAaAHS ;  the  wonbippen  of  many  gods,  knowledged  that  the  virtues  of  a  Brutus^ 

the  heatbeo,  who  were  so  called  by  the  Decius  and  Regulus  were  subjects  of  ad- 

ChristiaDS,  because,  when  Constantine  and  miration,  and  proper  models  of  imitati<»), 

his  succeasoFB  forbade  the  worship  of  the  yet  maintained  the  principle  that  all  the 

heathen  deities  in  the  cities,  its  adherents  noble  and  good  aetionsof  the  pagans  were 

retired  to  the  villages  ( vagi,  hence  pagcmi,  done  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  and  from 

countrymen),  where  mey  could  practise  vain  gloiy.    His  views  obtained  such  an 

their  ceremonies  in  secrecy  and  safety,  ascendency,  that  it  came  to  be  a  generally 

In  the  middle  ages,  this  name  was  given  received  opinion  that  the  hope  of  Godii 

to  all  who  were  not  Jevirs  or  Christians^  grace  and  eternal  happiness  depended  on 

theirs  being  considered  the  only  true  reli-  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 

gion  and  divine  revelations ;  but,  in  more  Jerome  adopted  an  intermediate  principle, 

modem  times,  Mohammedans,  who  wor-  attributing  to  the  heathens  a  willingness 

ship  the  one  supreme  God  of  the  Jews  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  true  church, 

ana  Christians,  are  not  called   pagam,  should  they  become  known  to  them.    If 

The  idea  of  heathenism  is  of  early  origin,  tbiajides  unpZict^  as  it  is  called,  be  any 

Moses  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  thing  rear,  it  can  only  be  a  desire  and  en- 

an  intercourse  between  the  Hebrews  and  deavor  to  know  the  trutli  and  to  act  ac- 

heathen  nations,  prescribed  the  renuncia-  cordingly.    Others  have  maintained  the 

tion  of  idolatry  as  a  requisite  to  citizen-  action  of  divine  grace  on  the  souls  of  hea- 

ship  in  the  Hebrew  state,  and  forbade  any  thens,  independent  of  all  instruction  and 

league  with   the  Ammonites,  Moabites^  knowledge  on  their  part    The  influence 

&>c.    When  the  kings  relaxed  in  the  ob-  which  the  writings  of^ Augustine  exercised 

servance  of  these  regulations,  the  prophets  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  on  the 

raised  their  voice  against  the  defection,  reformers,  led  to  the  reception  of  the. doe- 

The  distinction  between  pagans  and  non-  ma  of  the  damnation  of  the  pagans,  which 

pagans,  so  &r  as  claims  to  a  revelation  are  acquired  a  new  developement  from  the 

concerned,  is  very  slight,  since  there  are  doctrine  of  predestination.    Marmontel's 

Doany  headienish  people  who  have  tradi-  Biiisaire  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne, 

tions  of  revelations  made  to  them.    We  because  it  professed  a  belief  in  the  salva- 

also  find  in  some  religions  of  paganism  tion  of  the  pagans. — See  Meiner's  Mg&- 

(for  example,  with  Zoroaster,  Plato  and  meme  kritische   GeschiehU  der  ReUfion ; 

Socrates)  pure  and  elevated  notions,  and  Schlegel,  Ueber  den  Geist  der  RdigiasiUU 

precepts  of  morality,  which  would  not  aUer  Zeiten  und  V6lker  (2  vols.,  Hanover, 

disgrace  even  Chrisuanity.  Paganism  has  1819) ;  Constant,  Sur  la  Religion  (Paris, 

likewise  her  moral  heroes,  as  well  as  Ju-  1824).    It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 

daiam  and  Christianity.     And  although  polytheists  is  about  466,000,000 ;  that  of 

St  Augustine  declared  that  the  virtues  of  monotheists,  962,000,000. 
the  heathens  were  but  splendid  vices,  yet       Paoe  (from  icair,  child) ;  a  youth  retain- 

this  assertion  is  by  no  nieans  borne  out  ed  in  the  family  of  a  pnnce  or  great  per- 

by  fiicts.    The  true  point  of  distinction  is  sona^,  as  an  honorable  servant,  to  attend 

therefore  to  be  placed  in  the  recoffnition  in   visits  of  ceremony,  carry  messages, 

or  denial  of  one,  universal,  perfect  J3eing,  bear  up  trains,  robes,  &c.,  and,  at  the 

that  is,  in  the  reception  of  monotheism  or  same  time,  to  have  a  genteel  education, 

polytheism.     The  apostie   Paul   speaks  (See  Ckivalfy,) 

{Rim,  ],  23)  of  a  law  of  God  written  on       Paokt,  Loro.     (See  ^^ngUtta,  Mar- 

the  hearts  of  the  gentiles^  or  pagans,  and  quit.) 

declares  that  pagans  who  live  by  this  di-       Paoliajo,  or  Paoliagcio  ;  the  name 

vine  law  in  their  consciences,  are  a  law  of  a  comic  mask  in  the  Neapolitan  come- 

unto  themselves ;  and  that,  to  every  man  dy.     The  word  signifies  cut  straw,  be- 

who  does  good,  God  will  render  ^  glory,  cause  this  is  what  the  poor  fellow  lies  on. 

honor  and  peace,  to  the  Jew  first,  but  also  The  German  term  Pc^axzo,  for  the  Mtrry 

to  the  gentile,  for  there  is  no  respect  of  .^nd^eto  in  the  circus,  is  a  corruption  of  tUis 

persons  vrith  God."     (Rom,  ii,  10,  15.)  word. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  many  of  the       Pagoda  ;  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos, 

frthers,  were  of  opinion  that,  as  God  had  and  other  heathen  nations  of  Southern 

given  prophets  to  the  Jews^  so  he  had  Aua.    They  are  built  of  wood  and  stone, 

raised  up  great  men  among  the  heathen,  on  an  open  place,  which  is  adorned  with 

and  thus  rendered  both  capable  of  arriving  obelisks,  columns,  and  other  architectural 

at  the  enjoyment  of  divine   happhiess.  works.  The^are  of^reatozeand  heisht, 

These  views^  however,  met  with  strong  and   embellished   with    great  splendor, 

opposition.    Augustine,  although  he  ao-  They  are  generally  in  the  form  of^a  crooB^ 
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dieibiireiidsofwtiidiai«ofeqiMlleii|;tb,  the  puiposB  of  mtrodiiciiig  the  iMBidk- 
with  a  lofty,  tower-like  rooC  divided  into  ture  of  adtpetie,  which  was  then  bat  im- 
flereral   compartmentB.     The   moet  re-  perfectly  underatood,  while  the  colonieB 
markable  pagodas  are  thoee  of  Benaies,  were  sumring  for  the  want  of  ^powder; 
Siam,  PegUf  and  particularly  that  of  Jug-  also  as  a  member  of  a  conunitlee  for  the 
gemaut  (q.  v.l  in  Oiissa.    mi  the  interior  enooungemeot  of  the  manu&ctara  of 
of  these  buiMungs^  besides  altars  and  stat-  cannon  and  other  implements  of  war.  In 
ues  of  the  gods,  there  are  many  curiosi-  1776, 1777  and  1778,  he  was  abo  in  eon- 
ties.     The  statues^  which  are  hfcewise  gres^  and,  in  the  intervals  of  their  ses- 
eailed  pagodat^  and  which  are  often  nu-  sions^  filled  seveial  imooitant  offices  in 
merooB^  are  usually  rude  images  of  baked  Massachusetts.    In  1780,  he  was  MOt  to 
earth,  richly  gilt,  but  without  any  kind  of  the  convention  which  met  in  order  to  dft- 
ezprBSsion ;  sometimes  clothed,  and  some-  liberate  respecting  a  constitution  for  that 
times  nude ;  standing  or  sitting  with  the  commonwealth,  and  of  the  conunitlee 
legs  crossed,  and  often  of  a  cotossal  size,  which  finmed  the  instrument  he  waa  a 
—-Small   figures   with    movable   heada^  conspicuous  member.    Under  the  goven- 
which  are  Mought  from  the  East,  are  also  ment  which  was  organized,  he  waa  un- 
called pagoda$.  pointed  attmney-ceneniL    This  office  be 
Paihk^  Robert  Treat,  a  signer  of  the  held  until  1790,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  in  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  where  he 
Bostojti,  in  1731.    His  father  had  been  for  continued  to  sit  until  1804.    He  was  then 
some  time  pastor  of  a  church  in  Wey-  seventy-three  yean  old.    He  died  Bfa^ 
mouth,  near  Boston;  but,  in  consequence  11,  1814,  in  the  eighty^fth  year  of  hH 
of  ill  health,  he  had  removed  to  the  latter  af^e.    As  a  lawyer,  Mk  Faine  acquired  a 
place,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  high  rank :  his  legal  attainmenta  were  ex- 
pursuits.    When  fourteen  yean  old,  he  tensive,  and  his  strict  fidehty  in  dischaif • 
tiecame  a  student  in  Harvard  college,  and,  ing  his  duties  as  attorney-general  gave 
after  leaving  it,  kept,  for  a  period,  a  pubfic  him  the  reputation  of  unnecessary  severilf. 
school,  the  fortune  of  his  father  having  His  judicial  functions  he  dischaiged  ablj, 
been  gready  reduced.    He  contributed,  in  and  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  ToHter- 
this  way,  to  the  support  of  his  parents,  ary  and  religious  institutions  he  rendered 
and  likewise  made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  important  services.    He  was  an  excellent 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  ampler  means  scholar,  and,  in  quickneaa  of  apprehenaon, 
fbr  their  maintenance.    In  1755,  he  acted  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  general  iniel- 
88  chaplain  to  the  troops  of  the  provinces  ligence,he  was  inforiortofow.  Hismemoiy 
at  the  northward,  having  previously  stud-  was  exceedingly  ^netentive.    His  conveiai- 
led  theology.    Not  long  afterwards,  how-  tion  was  distinguished  for  its  spri^tlines; 
ever,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  if  he  was  sometinties  fond  of  mdulging 
and,  during  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  in  raiUeiy,  he  evini^  no  ill-hamor  at  be- 
again  kept  a  school  for  his  support    On  ing  the  subject  of  it  in  his  turn.    He  was 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  established  a  founder  of  the  American  academy,  es- 
himself  at  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Bris-  tablished  in  Massachusetts  in  1?B0^  and 
tol,  where  he  resided  for  many  years.    In  continued  hisservices  to  it  until  his  death. 
1763^  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  fh>m  that  The  degree  of  doctor  of  laWb  was  conf^- 
town  to  the  convention  called  by  the  lead-  red  on  him  by  Harvard  college, 
ing  men  of  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the        Pains,  Thomas;  a  celebrated  political 
ampt  dissolution  of  theffenerai  court  by  and   deistical   writer,  bom   in  1737,  at 

£»venKNr  Barnard.  In  1770^  he  conducted  Thelford,  in  Norfoll^  vgiiere  his  ftther,  a 

e  prosecution,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  Quaker,  was  a  staymaker.    He  received 

in  the  absence  of  the  attorney-general,  in  his  education  at  a  granmiar  school  in  hit 

the  celebrated  trial  of  captain  Preston  and  native  place,  but  attained  to  little  beyond 

his  men,  fbr  the  part  which  they  acted  in  the  rucuments  of  the  Latin  language.   He 

the  well-known  Boston  massacre.    The  seemsafberwards  to  have  paid  great  aOea- 

way  in  which  he  dischaiged  that  duty  tion  to  arithmetic,  and  to  have  obtHoed 

gave  him  great  reputation.    In  1773;  fate  some  knowledge  of  the  mathemsties.   hi 

was  elected  a  representative  to  the  general  eariy  life,  he  followed  the  business  of  hia  ft- 

aasembly  fiom  Taunton.    He  was  after-  ther,  and  afterwards  became  a  grocer  and 

wards  chosen  a  member  of  the  continental  exciseman  at  Lewes^  in  Suaaex^  but  wis 

congress,  which  met  at  Philadelfrfiia  in  dismissed  fbr  keeping  a  tobacconist  abof^ 

1774.    The  following  year,  he  was  re-  which  was  incompatible  widi  hia  duties, 

elected,  and  rendered  important  services  The  abilities  which  be  displayed  in  ^ 

88  chninnan  of  the  committee  named  for  pamphlet  written  to  alio  w  the  propriaqr  of 
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adv«ociiif   the  flalaries    of   ezeiapmeD,    Ptune  as  the  autiior  of  that  work.    While 
struck  one  of  the  commlaBiooens  who    the  trial  was  pending,  he  was  choaen  mem- 

five  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  doctor    ber  of  the  national  convention  for  the  de- 
ranklin,  then  in  London.     The  latter    partment  of  Calais;  and,  making  hises- 
lecommended  him  to  go  to  America.   He    cape,  be  set  pff  for  France,  and  arrived 
took  this  advice,  and,  reaching  Philadel-    there  in  September,  1792.    On  the  trial 
phia  in  1774,  in  the  following  Januaiy,    of  Louis  XVI,  he  voted  against  the  sen- 
became  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mag-    tence  of  death,  proposing  his  imprison- 
azine,  which  he  conducted  with  consider-    ment  during  the  war,  and  his  Umishment 
able  ability.    Hostilities  having  commenc-    afterwards.    This  conduct  offended  the 
ed  between  the  mother  counUry  and  the    Jacobins,  and,  towards  the  close  of  1793; 
colonies,   he   composed    his  celebrated    he  was  excluded  from  the  convention,  on 
pamphlet,  entitled  Uommon  Sense,  which    the   ground   of  his   being   a   foreigner 
was  written  with  great  vigor.    The  object    [though  he  had  been  naturalized) ;  and, 
of  this  tract  was  to  recommend  the  sepa-    mimediately  after,  he  was  arrested,  and 
ration  of  the  colonies  fix>m  Great  Britain,    committed  to  the  Luzembouiv.    Just  be- 
For  this   production,  the  legislature  of    fore  his  confinement,  he  had  finished  the 
Pennsylvania  voted  him  £500.    He  also    first  part  of  his  work  against  revelation, 
reo^ved  the  degree  of  M.  A.  finom  the    entitled  the  Age  of  Reason,  being  an  In- 
umversity  of  the  same  province,  and  was  ^vestication  of  true  and  fabulous  Theology ; 
chosen  a  member  of  the  American  philo- 1  and,  naving  confided  it  to  the  care  of  nis 
flophical  society.    To  these  rewards  was    fiiend  Joel  fiarlow,  it  was  published ;  by 
added  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  committee    which  step  he  fbi&ited  the  countenance 
for  foreign  afi^irs,  which,  although  a  con-    of  die  greater  part  of  his  American  con- 
fidential situation,  did  not  justify  him  in    nezions.    On  the  fiiU  of  Robespierre,  he 
assuming  the  title  of  ''late  secretary  for    was  released,  and,  in  1795^  published,  at 
foreign  afi^dn^"  which  he  did  in  the  title-    Paris,  the  aecond  part  of  his  Age  of  Rea- 
pajse  of  the  Rights  of  Mui.    While  in  this    son ;  and,  in  May,  1796,  addressed  to  the 
office,  he  published  a  series  of  political    council  of  five  hundred  a  work  entitled 
appeals,  which  he  denominated  the  CH^.    the  Decline  and  Fall, of  the  System  of 
He  was  obli^psd  to  roeign  bia  eeorotariahip    Finance  in  England,  and  also  published 
in  1779,  owmg  to  his  having  divulged    his  pamphlet  entitled  Agrarian  Justice, 
some  official  secrets  m  a  controversy  with    Fearful  of  being   captured   by  English 
Silas  Deane,  whom  he  accused  of  a  ficaud-    cruisers,  he  remained  in  France  till  Au- 
ulent  attempt  to  profit  by  his  agency,  in    pist,  1802,  when  he  embarked  for  Amer- 
conveying  the  secret  supplies  of  stores    ica,  and  reached  Baltimore  the  following 
finom  France.    The  next  year,  be  obtained    October.    He  had  lost  his  fiist  wife  the 
the  appointment  of  clerk  to  the  assembly    year  following  his  marriage,  and,  after  a 
of  Peonsvlvania,  and,  in  1785^  on  the  re-    cohabitation  of  three  yean  and  a  half|  had 
jection  or  a  motion  to  appoint  him  histori-    separated  from  a  second,  by  mutual  con- 
ographer  to  the  U.  States,  received  from    sent,  several  years  before.    Thus  situated, 
concresB  a  donation  of  93000.    He  also    he  obtained  a  female  companion  in  the 
received  500  acres  of  land  from  the  state    person  of  a  madame  de  ISonneviUe,  the 
<^New  York.    In  ,1787,  he  embarked  for    wife  of  a  French  bookseller,  who,  with 
France,  and,  after  visiting  Paris,  went  to    her  two  sons,  accompanied  him  to  Amer- 
England,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution    ica ;  but,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  this 
of  a  project  relative  to  the  erection  of  an    connexion  (at  the  age  of  8ixty-five|,  which 
iron  bridge,  of  bis  own  invention.    This    has  been  differently  represented,  the  bus- 
scheme  mvolved  him  in  pecuniaiy  diffi-    band  and  children,  with  the  wifo,  became 
eultiea,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  following    his  chief  legatees.    His  subsequent  life 
vear,  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  but  was    was  by  no  means,  happy;  for,  although 
bailed  by  some  American  merchants.  On    occupied  in  various  mechanical  specula- 
the  appearance  of  Buike's  Reflections  on    tions  and  other  engrossing  pursuits,  and 
the  Aench  Revolution,  he  wrote  the  first    possessed  of  decent  competence,  his  at- 
part  of  his  Rights  of  Man,  in  answer  to    tacks  upon  religion'  had  exceedingly  uar- 
th^  celebratea  woik.    The  second  part    rowed  his  circle  of  acquaintance;  and  his 
was  published  early  in  1792;  and.  May    habitual  intemperance  tended  to  the  i|yucy 
21,  in  that  year,  a  proclamation  was  issued    of  bis  health,  and  the  ultimate  production 
aninst  wicked  and  seditious  ]publication&    of  a  complication  of  disorders,  to  which 
aUuding  to,  but  not  naming,  tne  Rights  of    he  fell  a  victim  June  8, 1809,  in  his  sev- 
Man.    On  the  same  day,  the  attorney-    enty-third  year«    Being  refused  interment 
feoeial  commenced  a  prosecution  against    in  the  ground  of  the  society  of  Friends, 
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wfaieh  fiivor  be  bad  requested  before  bis  of  a  poet    Wby  do  we  find  00  many  por- 

deatb,  be  was  buried  on  bis  own  ferm.  traits  afipaUingfy  like  tbe  original,  so  as  to 

The  strong  part  taken  by  tbis  extiaordina-  be  recognised  at  first  glance,  and  wbich 

2f  man  in  religion  and  politics  has  pro-  yet  leave  a  disagreeable  impression  ?  The 

uc»d  such  extremes  of  praise  and  execra-  reason  is  that  tbe  painter  copied  with  Chi- 

tion,  that  there  exist  few  or  no  sources  of  nese  accuracy  the  form  before  him,  but 

unbiased    iufbrtnation,  either  as  to    bis  could  not  discover  the  spirit  which  ani- 

abilities  or  character,   except    his  writ-  mated  die  form,  nor  reproduce  tbe  origi- 

ings.     That  he  possessed  much  native  nal,  breathing  with  life.    Tbe  case  is  nmi- 

Tigor  of  intellect,  is  indisputable,  and,  con-  lar  with  other  objects  of  the  art    A  plants 

centrated  as  it  became  by  resolute  exclu-  a  flower,  a  tree,  may  be  so  copied  as  to 

flion  of  multifarious  acquirement,  and  of  give  tbe  form  accurately,  and  yet  be  desti- 

even  a  moderate  recourse  to  books,  it  as-  tute  of  the  appearance  of  life.    To  pro- 

Simed,  in  bis  writings,  that  piauancy,  duce  this,  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  an  eye  for 
roe  and  simplicity,  which,  of  all  qual-  the  soul  of  nature,  to  catch  its'breathing 
itieS)  secure  the  largest  share  of  sen-  spirit  Still  more  necessary  is  the  poeli- 
ersl  attention  in  popular  controveray.  The  cal  spirit  when  the  artist  undertakes  bis 
political  pamphlets,  letters  and  addresaes  noblest  work — a  historical  painting.  A 
of  Paine  are  numerous,  and  may  be  found  Parnassus  or  School  of  Athens  by  Rapha- 
in  the  collective  editions  of  his  works,  el,  a  Last  Judgment  by  Michel  Angelo,  an 
They  are  also  enumerated  at  the  end  of  Olympus  by  Cornelius,  is  a  poem ;  and  vre 
his  Life  by  Sherwin.  (See  his  Life  by  see  also  the  near  relationship  of  poetry  and 
Cheetham  and  SherwinJ  painting  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two 
Painter's  Colic.  (See  (Mic.)  arts  being  so  ready  to  afibrd  each  other 
pAiirriNo,  in  a  technical  sense,  is  the  assistance.  The  painter  furnishes  oma- 
art  which  represents  the  appearance  of  ments  and  illustrations  to  tbe  works  of  the 
natural  objects  on  a  plane  surface  by  poet,  and  the  poet  often  interprets  in  verse 
means  of  colors,  so  as  to  produce  the  ap-  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  painter, 
pearance  of  relief.  As  anne  art,  its  high-  The  great  difference  between  them  is  that 
est  object  is  the  beautiful,  exhibited  in  vis-  the  painter  can  express  a  state  of  things 
ible  fonns  by  colors.  The  noblest  field  only  during  a  single  moment,  whilst  the 
.  of  the  painter  is  that  in  which  he  vies  poet  can  unfold  his  scenes  at  pleasure ; 
with  the  poet,  embodying  ideas,  and  repre-  but,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  painter  can 
senting  them  to  the  spectator ;  but,  as  there  show  much  in  a  moment,  and  therefore 
are  iimumerable  gradationsin  poetry,  from  make  a  deep  impression,  whilst  the  poet 
the  most  elevated  epic  or  drama  to  the  can  give  only  word  by  word.  Hence,  al- 
abortest  song,  the  excellence  of  which  so,  the  effect  of  tbe  representation  of  the 
may  consist  merely  in  giving  effect  to  a  drama  is  so  great,  because  it  unites,  as  it 
single  sentiment  or  situation,  comic,  touch-  were,  poetry  and  painting — tbe  ear  and 
ing,  &C.,  so  pictures  may  present  all  vari-  tbe  eye  both  receive  at  once.  Tbe  art  of 
eties  from  the  elevated  productions  of  a  painting  is  divided,  according  to  its  sub- 
Michel  Angelo,  in  the  Capella  SMna^  to  jects,  into  representations  of  man,  of  tbe 
the  image  of  a  single  dew-drop,  a  leai^  a  lower  animau,  and  of  inanimate  nature, 
oat  in  a  Flemish  piece.  And  just  as  taste  Tbe  first  are  generally  called  kigtoricai 
may  degenerate  in  respect  to  poetry,  and  paintings,  even  if  their  subject  is  not  taken 
prefer  insipidity,  bombast  or  false  glitter  firom  history,  and  include  allecorioil  and 
to  true  poetical  beauty,  so  taste  may  de-  mythological,  as  wejl  as  real  bistcHical 
generate,  and  has  degenerated,  in  respect  representations.  Even  battle  pieces,  scenes 
to  painting;  and  a  portrait,  the  greatest  from  common  life,  and  portraits,  baye  been 
praise  of  which  was  that  every  single  hair  classed  under  historical  paintings.  His- 
of  the  beard  might  be  seen  by  a  micro-  torical  painting  is  the  noblest  and  most 
scope,  has  been  tliought  extremely  <*  natu-  comprehensive  of  all  branches  of  tbe  art, 
ml,''  and  valued  more  highly  than  the  because  it  embraces  man,  the  bead  of  tbe 
most  poetical  compomtions.  It  is  but  lit-  visible  creation — man  in  all  his  relations, 
tie  praise  to  say  of  a  picture,  in  this  sense,  The  historical  painter  therefore  must  study 
that  it  is  natural.  We  have  s]X)ken  man  in  all  his  situations  and  relations,  from 
of  this  subject  in  tlie  article  Copy,  where  the  anatomy  of  his  figure  and  the  attitudes 
the  reader  will  find  some  observations  on  of  the  model  to  the  most  rapid  and  sligbt- 
the  necessity  of  genius  even  in  copying  est  expression  of  feeling  and  the  ebuOi- 
nature — of  genius  which  can  extract  the  tions  of  deep  and  violent  passion.  He 
essential,  characteristic  and  distinguishing,  must  have  technical  skill,  a  pracdsed  eye 
A  painter  must  have  the  creative  power  and  hand,  and  must  understend  how  ta 
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group  bis  dtilfuDy  executed  perts  00  as  to  with  nferoDoe  to  their  eonnezion  with 
pfodiice  a  beautiful  eoropoaitioii ;  and  all  binuielf.  The  landscape  painter  genendly, 
this  IS  insufficient  without  a  poetic  spirit,  though  not  always,  indeed,  aims  more  at 
which  can  ibnn  a  strilung  conception  of  a  the  mere  expression  of  feeling;  hence  is 
historical  event,  or  create  imaginary  scenes  more  ntbjemve,  (See  Olpeciive,\  The 
of  beautv.  There  is  a  remarkable  pas-  landscape  may  become  aUegorical  and 
saffe  in  the  works  of  the  ftmous  compos-  historical  (in  the  meaning  of  the  term  in 
er  Maria  von  Weber.  He  speaks  of  the  the  art  of  paintinff)  by  being  adorned  with 
impression  which  a  beautiful  landscape  figures.  Of  the  former  the  worics  of  the 
makes  upon  him,  a  lovely  or  brilliant  sun-  living  landscape  painter  Frederic  are  ex- 
set,  Slc  Evety  thing,  he  says,  presents  amples,  and  of  the  latter  those  of  Claude 
itself  to  his  soul  in  a  musical  n>rm,  in  con-  Lorraine  and  Poussin.  But  the  landscape 
cords  and  discords.  Whatever  he  per-  painter  must  be  careful  not  to  disturb  too 
eeives  resolves  itself  into  music,  and  thus  much  the  effect  of  his  landscapes  by  gtv- 
beoomes  truly  imprefisive  to  his  soul.  This  ing  too  great  importance  to  the  figures, 
is  the  case  with  every  true  artist  Speak  The  chief  study  of  the  landscape  painter 
of  a  noble  idea  to  a  sculptor,  and  involun-  is  the  vegetable  world,  and  none  can  make 
tarily  it  will  crystallize  in  a  plastic  form  in  such  use  of  the  whole  world  of  colors  as  be. 
his  mind*  Read  a  stirring  passage  of  his-  Yet  air,  water,  rocks,  buildings,  all  require  lo 
toryoran  interesting  poem  to  a  painter,  becarefullystudied  by  him.  Flower  and  fruit 
and  the  whole  will  pass  in  pictures  before  paintings,  still  tife,  and  arabesques,  should 
his  imagination.  According  to  the  branch  be  mentioned  here.  The  fust  require, 
of  the  art  which  he  particularly  cultivates  more  than  any  other  kinds  of  painting,  the 
will  be  the  eSeci  of  particular  passages,  imitation  of  nature ;  in  &ct,  to  point  fruits 
The  comic  painter  will  perceive  the  com-  requires  tittle  else  than  close  copying, 
ic  traitB  in  such  passages  just  as  the  satirist  though  even  here  there  would  be  a  differ- 
involuntarily  seizes  upon  the  contrasts  ence  between  a  naked  copy  of  a  fruit 
and  inconsistencies  of  life.  This  must  be,  made  for  a  horticultural  society  and  a 
10  a  great  d^^ree,  the  effect  of  natural  con-  fiiiit-piece  painted  as  such  by  a  Van  Huy- 
sdtution.  m  one  can  give  himself  this  sum*  There  is,  even  in  fiuits,  an  idetl 
power;  yet  it  must  be  cultivated,  if  the  beauty  which  must  animate  the  painter, 
individual  ums  at  heinf  truly  an  artist ;  and  the  elemenfiB  of  which  he  must  ex- 
for,  though  a  lively  imagination  may  easi-  tract  from  nature.  Arabesques  are  the 
It  embody  interestinff  scenes  in  visible  vnld  creations  of  a  rich  imagination,  and 
Kurms,  yet  whoever  has  conversed  with  not  unlike  the  utuestrained  productions 
artisiB  luis  found  how  difficult  it  w  for  a  of  a  poetical  mind  in  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
young  artist  to  present  upon  canvas  a  and,  with  ail  their  wildness,  they  can  3iow 
jMcture  which  he  had  thouj^ht  was  dis-  the  genius  of  a  true  artist,  and  ought  to  do 
tinct  in  the  highest  decree  m  his  mind,  so,  if  they  claim  to  be  considered  works 
To  obtain  this  skiU  requires  long  practice  of  art.  How  fonciful  and  lovely  are  some 
in  drawing  and  painting :  the  artist  must  arabesoues,  where  flowers  and  leaves  en- 
bave  executed  numerous  studies,  be  fa-  tanj^e  liirds  playing  around  human  figures 
miEBr  with  the  folds  of  drapery  and  the  which  end  in  plants  and  fruits! — ^The 
expresBion  of  feefing.  But  just  as  poetp  third  chief  division  is  animal  painting, 
<riften  imagine  that  they  compose  when  more  circumscribed  than  either  histor- 
their  minds  onlv  connect  unconsciously  ical  or  landscape  painting,  yet  a  valu- 
reminiscences  of  poems  which  have  made  able  branch  of  the  art,  whose  highest 
a  de«9  impression  upon  them,  so  painters  aim  is  to  represent  with  truth  and  lifo  the 
too  often  beheve  they  compose  when  tliey  character  of  the  difibrent  species  of  ani* 
but  render  what  they  have  seen  elsewhere,  mals,  so  unportantan  element  of  surround- 
Oiiginali^  of  mind  is  one  of  the  first  re-  ing  nature.  In  some  cases  this  branch 
quisites  M  a  painter. — LantUeape  painting  approaches  that  of  portrait  painting ;  and, 
is  not  of  so  vast  an  extent  as  historical  as  we  have  said  that  the  latter  requires  the 
painting,  yet  it  reauires  much  study  power  of  reproducing  not  merely  the  bare 
and  great  natural  talent  If  landscapes  forms  of  the  individual,  but  his  life  and 
are  not  copies  of  beautiful  or  favor-  character,  so  it  is,  in  some  cases,  with  ani- 
iie  scenery,  if  the  landscape  painter  mals ;  and  the  portraits  of  favorite  race- 
ooH^oses ,  he  wishes  to  convey  his  feelings  horses  would  poori^  satisfy  the  connois- 
expremvely  and  harmonioualy  bv  means  seur,  did  they  not  express  the  individual 
of  natural  objects,  whilst  the  historical  chamcUr^  not  mereijr  the  bare  form  of  the 
painter  is  much  more  objeeHve  ;  i.  e.  he  horse.  Other  divisKiOB  of  tiainiing  hava 
lapmeDts  ideas  and  feelings  not  so  much  raforsnee  to  the  ischwisal  port  of  the  ait 
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The  encaufllic  painting  of  tbe  ancieniB  tiMipietiimaro  found,  affebe 
(see  £Sncati«lie»)  18  not  now  known,  tboo^  times,  on  the  walls  of  tmnnles  and  in 
the  modern  eneauiUcg  approach  near  jt.  tombs,  on  the  oovan  and  ooffins  of  muai- 
We  should  mention  also  patntiog  on  en*  niie8,and  on  tbe  roUs  of  papyrus.  Bebo- 
aniej,  on  gloss,  on  porcelain  (q.  vA  mosa-  ni  and  Ghampollion  agree  as  to  the  gnat 
ic  painting  (q.  v.),  olc  In  regard  to  tbe  beauty  which  these  picturas,  still  hriHiat 
materials,  there  is  painting  io  fresco  (q.  v.),  on  the  walls,  impart  to  the  venecaUe  mon- 
which  beioogs  to  painting  in  water  colors,  nmenls  of  tigypL  They  are  hierag^{rfik 
and  miniature  painting  (q.  ▼.),  painting  in  orhutorical  representations^  painted  woriB 
pastel  (q.  v.),  and  x>il  painting,  (q.  v.)  in  ^f  sculpture,  consisting  of  deepiy-e«c 
reference  to  the  ground  upon  whicn  the  lines,  filled  with  colors  or  mends,  as  is 
picture  is  made,  we  have  tapestry  painting  the  laiac  table—a  most  irapoftaot 
and  wall  painting,  glass  and  porcelain  monument  of  that  species.  The  pin- 
painting,  &C.  tures  on  the  walls  and  cataoomfaa  ase 
Hutory  of  Pauding^ — Painting  nat-  colossal  figures,  painted  with  deep  out- 
urolly  divides  itself  into  the  ancient  and  lines,  and  surrounded  by  smaller  piotunik 
modern,  because  there  is  a  decided  dif>  In  these  also  the  claims  of  taste  appetf 
ference  between  the  two  periods  of  the  subordinate  to  deaniees  of  eaqswaaoq, 
art  Of  an  Oriental  art  or  painting  be-  and  the  durability  of  the  cokm,  which  an 
lore  the  Greek  and  R.oman,  not  much  is  kid  on  without  half  tints  and  ahades.  Alt 
to  be  said,  as  respects  those  qualities  which  a  later  period,  this  Egjrptian  paintii^^  ha* 
make  painting  truly  a  fine  art.  In  a  full  came  common  in  ttome. — see,  amoqg 
history  of  painting,  indeed,  the  consider-  other  works,  fidttigeFs  Mun  zmt  jMiA^ 
able  perfection  to  which  the  Egyptians  oiogU  dor  MaUni  (voL  i,  Dresden,  18II). 
had  carried  the  art  of  representation,  and  We  find  the  eldest  Greek  school  of  paint- 
the  incomparable  excellence  which  they  ing  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  thn 
had  reabhed  in  some  branches  of  the  islands.  Fortunate  ciicumstanoes  hare 
technical  parts  of  the  art,  would  require  to  .  gave  an  early  impulse  to  the  ait,  the  rudl- 
be  treated  of.  Art,  in  the  true  acceptation  ments  of  which  we  find  even  in  tbe  Ho- 
of the  word,  says  a  connoisseur,  can  be  meric  times,  in  the  cokxed  carpets  and 
attributed  only  to  the  idealizing  nations,  weavings.  A  representation  of  the  defeat 
who  have  borrowed  their  cultivation  firom  of  the  Magnesians  (719  B.  C),  by  Bular- 
the  Greeks ;  beyond  this  limit  we  find  only  chus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  ccosidem- 
fimtnstic  coloring  toanimate  large  masses  or  ble  picture  ;  yet  the  scootrnts  which  wn 
to  supplythe  deficiencies  in  picture-writing,  have  of  it  are  probably  exa^pgeraled. 
yet  always  calculated  for  a  sense  dull  in  From  this  source  the  Greek  colonies  in  It- 
respect  to  the  beautifiil,  capable  of  being  aly  and  Sicily  are  nid  to  have  received 
afifected  only  by  glaring  colors,  and  sul^  tlie  germs  of  the  art  In  Greece  Pfopar, 
ject  to  the  rules  of  custom  and  worship,  abo,  we  find  the  art  of  painting  origi|iaUy 
Only  in  countries  where  slphabetical  a  companion  of  sculpture  fer  itMigioua 
writmg  existed,  could  painting  elevate  it-  purposes.  Tbe  idols  of  the  original  sav- 
self  to  a  fine  art  Wherever  painting  le-  age  Greek  were  most  ]HX)bably  colored,  so 
mained  faithful  to  its  first  object,— that  of  that,  even  in  later  times,  it  was  long  before 
conveying  historical  information,—- it  was  the  Greek  could  resolve  entirely  to  give  up  j 
obliged  to  sacrifice  tbe  beautiful  to  the  coloring  his  statues.  The  last  remnant 
significant  In  Egypt  and  Mexico,  tbe  of  this  was  the  coloring  of  tbe  eyee^  or  the 
art  of  painting  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  making  them  of  enamel  and  sUmmvl  It 
intended  to  convey  certain  information  by  was  long  before  painting  appeared  in  saond 
a  bare  imitation  of  objects.  The  eariy  mctures  independent  of  the  plastic  ait. 
Hindoo  was  indemnified,  by  the  variega-  The  c(»nices  of  the  temples,  the  rdimi  of 
tnd  charms  of  the  colors  which  his  coun-  the  pediments,  the  inJierieB^  &€.,  were 
try  aflS>nled,  for'  the  want  of  purity  and  originally  painted.  The  urop&c  art  of 
correcmesB  of  drawing.  With  the  ancient  paintinff  must  have  proceeded  from  deaw^ 
Persians,  also,  the  art  of  painting  was  un-  mg,  which  commenced  with  fixing  thn 
doubtedly  what  it  is  still,  an  irregular  mix-  oiitiines  of  shadows.  From  drawings  th9 
ture  of  cok»s,  fentastic  images,  vrithout  first  step  was  to  monochromes.  Thn 
design  and  keeping.  With  the  Egyp-  next  step  was  to  paint  the  ooiitniMp 
tians,  who  so  decadedly  influenced  the  civ-  with  one  color,  then  to  tepreasBt  th» 
ilization  of  tbe  Greeks,  the  art  of  painting  roundness  of  the  body  by  light,  shads  i^ 
was  chiefly  the  bfispring  of  religious  wants,  gradation  of  color.  The  most  aotasmH 
and  stood  in  a  ckwe  yet  subordinate  rek-  remnants  of  this  vray  of  painting  are  the 
tion  to  sculpture  and  aithitecture.  Egyp-  pictures  on  vases  with  black  fignm^ 
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ikur  to  mOmuUu,  This  manner  was  con-  of  BxHoan  «it  At  a  laler  penod,  tba 
tiDued  till  late.  The  4A^  whieli  was  (Greeks  became  tbeteaehen  of  tneEomen^ 
iiaad  in  painting  on  colored  wax  tableau  when  their  civic  virtue  had  already  ffone, 
impaeed  skins  of  animak,  and  smoothed  and  luxury  had  taken  its  place,  llany 
tablets  of  box-wood,  sufficed  for  the  lin-  monuments  of  the  andflnt  art  of  paintinc 
ear  drawing,  which,  accordinff  to  the  an-  have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs  and 
ecdote  of  Apelles  (q.  v.)  and  Protogenee,  baths  of  Booiie,  Pompdi,and  other  plaoes 
HHist  have  reached  great  perfection  among  of  Italy,  which  consist  chiefly  of  fiesoo 
the  Greeks.  The  ^^)i^ekromejth»  drawing  paintings  and  mosaic  woric  The  number 
with  difierent  c<d(u»,  supposed  a  nKxe  ar-  of  existing  monuments  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
tificial  instrument— the  brush,  moved  by  man  paintmg,  however,  is  so  small,  tliat  the 
the  hand  with  greater  ease  and  freedom,  inquirer  must  ofien  be  satisfied  with. mere 
Among  the  few  artists  of  this  peiiod,  conjectures,  assisled  by  comparison  with 
who^e  names  have  come  down  to  us,  is  the  works  of  these  nations  in  other  arla^ 
PenflBnus,  the  cousin  and  assistant  of  Plud-  and  by  the  tesdmoDV  of  classic  authors, 
ias.  He  was  the  fint  who  contended  for  Yet  learned  archvologists  seem  to  ac* 
the  prize  of  painting  at  the  public  games  knowledf^  universally  that  the  ait  of 
at  Corinth  and  Delphi.  His  wall  pictures  painting  m  antiquity  always  remained  be- 
in  the  AtltenBBum  at  Elis,  his  pictures  in  the  nind  sculpture,  as  well  in  respect  to  the 
temple  of  Japiier  at  Olympia,  the  painting  degree  of  ns  employment  as  of  its  p^afeo- 
of  the  PcBcile  in  Athens,  with  the  battle  tion.  Hence  the  well  known  opinion 
of  Marathon,  together  with  his  portrtdts  of  that  painting  was  then  more  plastic.  In 
the  Greek  and  Persian  generals  in  several  conscKfuence  of  a  number  of  causes^  both 
pictures,  have  brought  his  name  to  us,  as  inteUecn*al  and  physical,  sculpture  was 
well  as  his  painting  and  omamentiug  of  more  cultivated  with  the  Grraks ;  and 
the  statue  of  Jupiter.  In  general,  we  must  painting  was  influenced  by  this  circum- 
ofaserve  that  the  Persian  invasion  of  stance.  The  form,  even  in  painting,  prs- 
Greece  makes  an  epoch  in  the  art  of  dominated  over  the  charm  of^coloring,  and 
painting,  as  in  every  other  fine  ait  in  the  expression  which  it  conveys.  The 
Greece.  Periiaps  it  was  at  an  earlier  period  contour  and  the  local  colore  seem  to  have 
that  Mycon  pamted.  He  was  the  rival  of  been  perfected  in  a  great  degree ;  the  per- 
Polygnotus,  and  also  ornamented  the  specuve  much  less.  Some,  indeed,  have 
Poecue  and  the  Theseum  with  represents-  doubted  whether  the  ancients  had  any 
tionsof  the  battles  of  the  Amazons  and  knowledge  of  penpective;  but,  as  perBpe&- 
CentauFB.  InPoiygnotu8(q.  v.)ofThasos  tiveis  not  to  be  dispensed  with  in  any 
the  art  of  painting  attained  independence  representation  on  a  plane  surfece,  and  ae 
about  430  &  C.  His  merit  consists  in  a  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  witii 
greaterand  livelier  ezpressioD,  in  variety  of  geometry  and  optics,  we  must  suppose 
dnpeiy  and  symmetrical  distribution  of^fig-  them  to  have  possessed,  in  some  limited 
ures.  In  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  degree,  the  use  of  perspective.  It  is  more 
Apoliodorus  of  Athens  (404  B.  C.)  seems  certain  that  they  were  ignorant  of  dUdre- 
to  have  much  advanced  the  art  Zeuxis  sctmo.  Their  art  of  painting,  indeed,  was 
(q.  v.),  about  976  B.  C,  elevated  the  art  limited  chieQy  to  the  representation  of 
to  beauty :  he  exhibited  a  canon  of  beauty  historic^  situations  and  of  animals ;  but 
in  his  fiunous  Helen.  His  rival,  Parrha-  landscape  painting  remained  compaza- 
sius  of  Ephesus,  inclined  more  to  grace,  tively  uncultivated,  because  this  branch 
or  the  female  expression  of  beautv/  His  dep^ids  more  than  the  otbeis  upon  the 
pure  proportions  and  his  graceful  color-  perfection  of  coloring  and  the  charm  of 
mg  rendered  him  famous.  Tiraanthes  of  dUare-«curo^ — ^For  die  histoiy  of  the  an* 
Saroos  attained  the  highest  degree  of  per-  cient  art  of  paintins,  see,  among  other 
fection  in  expression.  Apelles  (q.  v.)  con-  works,  Junius  De  ^iiura  VeUrvm  (edit, 
nected  witii  the  utmost  truth  of  nature  a  Gnevius,  Rotterdam,  16G4) ;  Durand's  /fit- 
flattering  coloring,  and  is  called  a  master  ioire  de  la  PekUure  oncienne  (after  Pliny 
in  portrait  painting.  After  him  painting  London,  1725);  TumbuU's  TVtaHse  on 
aunk  into  artificial  prettiness  and  insipid-  Aneieni  Pamtwre,  &c.  (liondon,  1740) ; 
ity,  and  even  devoted  itself  to  the  repre-  Vine.  Requeno's  Stungi  atd  RisiakUimaiia 
sentation  of  oidhiary  and  vuljiar  subjects  deiP  antiea  Arte  de*  Greet  e  de*  Bmnani  Pii- 
{lypangrap/af).  Among  the  Romans, this  tori  (new  edition,  Panna,  1787,  2  vols.); 
art  awakened  little  interest  At  an  eariy  Andr.  Riem,  Veber  die  Makrei  der  Men 
period,  they  knew  only  the  paintings  of  (Berlin,  1787, 4to.);  Grund,  Udterdie  Ma- 
the  Etruscans;  and  Fabius,  who  wassur-  Itni  dtr  Qriechm  (Dresden,  1610, 1811,  2 
na^rndpic^i  stands  alone  in  the  annals  vok.);  and  B6ttiger'Bworic  above-mention- 
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«d.  Respecting  the materiab,  and  tlie  tech-  custom  loepired  theaitiats  with  a  newzeali 
aical  part  of  painting  among  the  Greela  andtfaeChriatianreli^oD,or,to8peaknion 
and  Italiana,  aee  Hirt,  in  the  Tiansactiomi  properiy,  the  Christian  woiship,  beeaiM 
of  the    Berlin  Academy,  from    1796  to  the  field  in  which  the  fnodera  ait  grew 
1803,  and  Stieglitz,  Ue6er  die  MaUrfarhtn  and  flourished.    Not  unfrequently  the  an 
der  Griecken  und  R6mer  (Leipeic,  1817).  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  die  le- 
Copies  of  antique  pictures,  particulariy  ligion.    It  suffered  much,  howerer,  under 
Roman  ones,  are  found  in  the  works  of  the  sway  of  barbarous  tribes ;  but  it  never 
Bartoli  and  Bellori  (e.  g.  ReeueU  de$  Ptinr  ceased  entirely,  and  was  fostered  by  tho 
twrtB  aatiquesy  Paris,  1757  and  17841  in  popes  and  bishops.    PictnreBofar^ouB 
which  several  fi^esco  paintings  (e.  g.  those  kind  were  esteemed,  particularijr  in  tbe 
found  in  the  oa«a<fiPt<o)  are  described  and  West,  and  many  legends  of  their  saper 
eofned ;  also  in  Carletti's  and  Pance's  de-  natural  origin  were  difiused  among  tbe 
scriptions  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  in  the  credulous.    But  fit>m  796  the  loonoelaM 
collection  of  the  antiquities  of  Hercula-  (q.  v.)  arose,  and  many  Gt^sek  aitists  etni- 
neum,  and  Millingen's  Pemturu  aniiquu  grated  to  Italy.    Here  the  art  was  chieflf 
(Rome,  1813).    The  art  of  painting  attain-  cherished ;  yet  the  painters  diminished  in 
ed  a  greater  perfection  aner  the  intrc*  number  from  the  ninth  eenmiy.    In  the 
duction  of  Christianity ;  nay,  it  became  thirteenth  century  began  aliewperiodof  the 
predominant  over  the   plastic   art     In  art  in  Italy.    The  representatives  of  tbe 
Christian    or   modem  times,   sentiment,  Italian  school  are  Michel  Angelo,  Coire^ 
ieeling,  became  a  prominent  feature  of  gio,  Raphael,  Titian,  &c.    Their  endeavor 
worics  of  art ;  and  these  can  be  expressed  was  to  present  the  beautiful  in  the  nobleet 
much  more  easily  and  much  more  per-  forms,  and  to  transfer  the  ideal  of  the  an- 
fectly  by  colors  than  by  the  rigid  forms  tique  to  the  ait  of  paintim^.    (See  Bdm 
of  sculpture.    For  this  reason  the  modem  M.)    Another  branch  of  the  Byzantine 
or  Christian  period  has,  in  respect  to  the  art  was   the   Rhenish   or   old  Cologne 
fine  arts,  been  termed  ramanticy  in  contra-  school,  which  extends  fiiom  the  fourteenth 
distinction  to  ctonc  (q.  v.);  and  for  the  century  to  tbe  Meenth.    Its  works  have 
same  reason  the  art  of  painting  is  called  the   decided    stamp   of  the   Byzantine 
preeminently  rumaniic,  as  is  also  the  mod-  school,  which  ceases  with  the  brothen 
era  art  of  music    The  baron  de  Rumohr  Eyck,  who  imitated  nature.    Thdr  ezam- 
maintains  that  the  first  application  of  the  pie  was  followed  and  improved  upon  bj 
art  of  painting  to  Christian  subjects  took  Hemline,  Meckenem,  Michel  Wolgemuth, 
place  in  sepulchres.*  The  later  Grecian  Martin  Schon, and  the  painters  of  tbe  six- 
school  or  art  is  generally  considered  as  the  teenth  century,  Luke  of  Leyden,  Alb. 
common  parent  of  the  whole  modem  art  D&rer,  Schoreel,  Mabuse,  Bemaid  of  Or- 
of  painting  in  Ekirope.    Properiy  speak-  ley,  &c    Some  maintain,  that  there  are 
ing,  it  is  the  tranntion  from  ancient  to  but  two  schools  essentially  difierent,— tbe 
modem  art    With  Constantino,  modem  Italian  and  the  Netheriandiflh,— while  the 
art  travelled  to  Constantinople,  which  he  German,  French  and  English  aitists  be- 
founded  on  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan-  lonff  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
tium  (A.  D.  330),  and  many  pictures  and  to  the  character  of  their  works.    (For  the 
statues  accompanied  him.    (See  Heyne  Netheriandish  school,  whidi  again  was 
in  the  Oonim^n^  iSoe.  OdUmf^^  voL  xL)  divided  into  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  see 
In  the  later  period  of  paganism,  Greek  J^ethaiandish  School  ;&be9}B0  German  mA 
and  Roman  art  were  so  blended  that  no  Drench  Art,  in  the  articles  Germany  and 
difference  existed  between  them,  until  the  JFhsnee,) — ^The  tme    creator   of  modern 
conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards.    In  landscape  painting  was  Gioigione,  born 
the  pictures  of  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  1477.  The  Flemish  painter  Mathew  Brilli 
mechanical  skill  of  former  times  was  pre-  who  is  generally  considered  the  founder 
served,  though  the  art,  in  its  higher  reqiu-  of  this  branch,  painted  landscapes  seventy 
ffites,  had  deteriorated.     (See  Byzaidme  yean  later. — See  Deperthes^  Hutoire  » 
Jbi.)    We  often  find  mention  in  this  pe-  VAri  de  Pmfsage  depws  la  RaunMeimee  dn 
nod  of  works  in  mosaic,  and  encaustic  Beaux  Aris  huqu^au  XVme  Sikie  (Pvii, 
painting  seems  still  to  have  been  in  vogue.  1832),  aiMl  ThSorie  du  Passage,  by  the 
(See  Fiorillo's  HUtory  ^  Painti$tg,  vol.  i,  same. — ^The  recent  endeavor^  of  tbe  Eu- 
p.  30.)    In  the  fourth  century,  and  still  ropean  nations  and  the  Araericailsdonot 
more  in  the  fifth,  the  custom  of  placmg  form  so  connected  a  whole  as  tbe  Greek 
pictures  of  saints  in  the  churches  became  art    For  some  time  the  art  of  painting 
more  and   more  common,  both  in  the.  had  sunk  from  its  highest  desbnation; 
Eastern  and  the  Western  church.    This  landscape  and  portrait  prevailed,  and  in 
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many  countries  continue  to  do  so,  while  On  the  restoration  of  the  BouHlK>n  family 

engravings   multiplied  the  master  pieces  he  fell  into  disgrace,  but,  at  the  expiration 

of  rormer  ages.  In  France,  the  revolution,  of  two  years,  was  restored  to  his  situation, 

and  fdierwf^ds  the  wariike  period  of  Na-  Napoleon  afterwards  sent  him  an  invita- 

poleon,  gave  birth  to  several  great  histor-  tion  to  come  to  Paria^  which  he  accepted, 

Bcal  paintings,  some  of  which  contain  un-  but  declined  the  directorship  of  the  impe- 

common  beauties,  though  in  general  the  rial  academy,  which  was  offered  to  his  ac- 

style  is  not  popular  out  of  France.    The  ceptance,  contenting   himself  with  that 

tfaeoiy  of  painting  has  been  much  devel-  of  the  chapel.     Attier  remaining  in  the 

oped  in  its  technical  parts,  i.  e.  drawing,  French  capital  nearly  three  years,  his  own 

perspective,  coloring,  &c.,  more  than  in  health  and  that  of  his  wife  compelled  him 

Its  higher  departments,  which   may  be  to  return  to  Italy,  where,  on  the  expulsion 

found  treated  of  in  the  works  of  Cenni-  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  made  chamber- 

ni,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mengs,  Algarotti,  musician  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  receiving 

De  Piles,  Watelet,  Du  Bos,  Richardson,  at  the  same  time  from  Napoleon  the  cor- 

Reynolds,  Dan.  Webb,  Leasing  (in   his  don  of  the  legion  of  honor  and  a  pension  ^ 

Laocoon),  Winckelmann,  Fuseli,  Fiorillo,  of  1000  finncs.    In  this  situation  he  con- 

G6the.    For  the  well  known  works  of  tinned  under  Murat,  and  became  a  mem- 

Vaaari    and    Lanzi,    see    these   articles,  her  of  many  learned  and  scientific  as  well 

Rumohr's    Italian    Researches    (Berlin,  as  musical  societies,  especially  of  the  Na- 

1827,  2  vols.),  and  Memes's  History  of  poleon  academy  of  Lucca,  the  Italian  acad- 

Sculpture,  painting,  and  Arcbitecmre,  re-  emy  of  Leghorn,  and  the  French  institute, 

printed  from  Constable's  Edinburgh  Mis-  There  are  few  composers  who  have  ^v- 

cellany  (Boston,  1831 ),  are  also  vamable.  en  greater  proofs  of  mdustry  than  Paisiel- 

Painting  on  Glass.    (See  GUus,  vol.  lo,  or  whose  works  have  met  with  greater 

r,  page  510.)  success  all  over  Europe.    His  operas,  se- 

Paisiello,  Giovanni ;  a  celebrated  sing-  rious  and  comic,  exceed  seventy,  besides 
er  and  musician,  the  son  of  a  veterinary  a  great  variety  of  ballets,  cantatas,  and 
surgeon  of  Tarento,  in  Italy,  where  he  was  some  sacred  music  of  great  merit.  He 
born  in  1741.  From  the  axe  of  five  to  that  died  in  181^  at  Naples,  and  was  honored 
of  thirteen,  he  was  placed  by  his  fadier  st  with  a  puMic  ftmvnd.  Simplicity,  ele- 
ihe  Jesuits'  college  in  his  native  city,  gance  and  correcmess  are  the  characteris- 
where  his  musical  talents  first  exhibited  tics  of  his  style,  while  his  grace  and  fresh- 
themselves  in  the  matin  services  perform-  ness  of  melody,  in  which  he  has  ftr  sur- 
ed  in  the  chapel ;  and  the  chevalier  Car-  passed  most  other  composer^  have  made 
ducci,  who  superintended  the  choir,  pre-  him  a  model  to  numerous  imitators, 
vailed  upon  his  friends  to  send  him  to  Na-  Paisley  ;  a  large  and  opulent  manufiu;- 
pies  for  further  instruction  in  the  science,  turing  town  of  Scotiand,  on  the  White 
Accordingly,  in  1754,  he  was  put  under  Cart  The  chief 'architectural  ornament 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Durante,  at  the  of  the  town  is  the  abbey  church.  The 
conservatory  of  St  Onofrio,  where  his  abbey  was  founded  in  1160.  Paisley  has 
progress  was  very  rapid  ;  and,  in  1763,  his  been  long  celebrated  on  account  of  some 
firet  opera  (La  Papilla)  was  performed,  of  its  branches  of  manufacture.  About 
with  great  applause,  at  the  Marsigli  thea-  5000  looms  are  employed  in  the  fancy 
tre,  in  Boloena.  From  this  period  com-  muslin  manufacture.  The  weaving  of 
menced  a  long  career  of  success,  which  coarse  cottons  for  printing,  and  of  cotton 
attended  him  at  Modena,  Parma,  Venice,  sheeting,  is  also  extensively  carried  on. 
Rome,  Milan,  Naples  and  Florence,  till,  Sliawls,  scarfs  and  plaids,  both  of  silk  and 
in  1796,  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  ser-  cotton,  and  also  of  silk  mixed  with  Meri- 
vice  of  Catharine  II  of  Russia,  who  set-  no  wool,  are  extensively  manufactured, 
tied  on  him  a  pension  Of  4000  roubles,  with  In  1805,.  since  which  time  the  trade  has 
a  country  house  and  other  advantages,  in  not  much  changed.  It  was  estimated  that 
his  capacity  of  musical  tutor  to  the  grand-  20,350  persons  were  employed  in  the  man- 
duchess.  In  Russia  he  remained  nine  ufacture  of  muslin ;  240  in  that  of  silk, 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Naples,  visit-  7000  in  cotton  spinning,  1440  in  threads, 
ing  Vienna  in  his  way,  and  continued  in  and  100  in  incle  or  tape.  Population,  in- 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  IV  till  the  court  eluding  Abbey  parish,  47,003 ;  seven  miles 
retired  into  Sicily.  On  the  French  revo-  south  by  west  finom  Glasgow;  Ion. 4°  22^ 
hition  extending  to  Naples,  Paisiello,  who  W. ;  lat.  55P  5&  N. 
jvmained  behind,  received  from  the  repub-  Paladin.  This  was  the  name  former 
lican  government,  now  established,  the  Iv  given  to  the  knights-errant,  who  wan 
appointment  of  composer  to  the  nation,  dered  about  the  cSuth  to  give  proofs  of 
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their  Talor  and  their  nUantiy.     thej    menls  hare  been  knoWn  b^  the  Dame  of 
obliged  every  knight  mom  theyYnet  in  noia  (tromon^B,  and  were  m  use  until  the 
their  travels  to  acknowledge  their  miatreaa  tenth  eentuiy.    After  many  unsucceairfWl 
as  unrivalled  in  beauty,  or,  in  caae  of  re-  attempts,  they  have  been  wonderfully  ex- 
fuaal,  to  engage  in  mortal  combat    The  plained  by  the  sagacity  of  Kopp.    This 
first  adventurers  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  study  has  been  a  fiivorite  one  m  France 
the  old  romances  belong  to  the  round  ta-  since  ,the  time  of  the  benedictine  St.  Maur. 
Me  of  king  Arthur  in  Enj^d ;  the  most  The    Corpui    hucr^Uonum  of   Bockh, 
fiunous  of  them  was  the  beautiful  Lance-  which  is  appearing  at  Berlin,  is  expected 
lot  of  the  lake.     Afbar  him  Amadis  of  to  throw  much  li^t  on  the  inscriptions 
Gaul  held  a  high  place  am<Migthe  knights  of  ancient  Greece, 
errant ;  and,  still  later,  the  paladins  of        Palaphatus;  an  ante-Homeric  poet  of 
Chartemagne,  the  most  distinguished  of  Athens.     Another  Palasphatus,  probably 
whom  was  his  (so  called)  nephew,  the  of  the  fourth  centuiy  (according  to  some, 
brave  Roland,  or  Orlando. — ^The  history  of  Athens ;  according  to  others,  from  Pa- 
ofknigbt-emntry  is  as  much  mingled  with  roe  or  from  Priene),  lefl  five  books  On 
ftbulous  stories  as  the  accounts  of  the  Incredible  Things,  in   which  mythuses 
Grecian  heroes.    The  name  of  paladin  ia  ve  explained  allegorically.    It  is  ffeneral- 
derived  eitlier  from  jMi2a(ifiia  or  from  no-  ly  printed  together  with  Esop.    The  best 
kUf  a-  pointed  piece  of  wood,  a  wooden  edition  of  the  separate  work  is  by  Fischer 
■pear  or  lance,  which  these  knights  com-  (Leipeic,  1789). 
monly  carried  as  their  weapon,  together       FaimMbtbjl.    (See  Gynmaditm,) 
with  the  sword.  Palafox.    (See  Sangasio.) 
Palamon.    (See  Mdicmia,]  Palais  Royai^  in  Paris.    This  palac^ 
Paljbographt,  the  science  of  decipher-  with  its  gardens,  its  courts,  its  sallenes  and 
ing  ancient  ifritlen  monuments,  not  only  arcades,  is  the  central  point  of  pleasure  in 
teaches  how  to  read  old  writings,  but  to  Paris.    It  was  built  in  1663,  by  cardinal 
separate  their  constituent  parts ;  to  ascend,  Richelieu,  who  save  it  the  name  ofpaiaU 
as  far  as  possible,  to  their  sources,  and  to  canMnaL     He  bequeathed   it  to  Xouis 
IbHow.ali  th^  changes  which  one  and  the  XUi,  after  whose  de^th  Anne  of  Austria 
same  wriung  isay  hav^goav  through  Iqr  entered  it.  In  1642,  with  her  infant  son, 
the  lapse  of  y^ars,  showing  likewise  the  Louis  XIV,  (juittiog  the  Louvre,  where 
alterations  which  severd  kindred  dialects  she  had  previously  resided.    From  that 
have  undergone  after  their  separation  fit>m  time  it  has  borne  the  name  ofptdaU  rvyoL 
the  common  stock.    This  is  the  defini-  Louis  XIV  resigned  the  occupation  of  it 
tion  given   by  Kopp,  whom^  Germany  to  his  brother,  and  at  last  gave  it  to  his 
now  esteems  the  first  among  her  pales-  grandson,  the  duke  of  Chartres.    Since 
ographers.    The  province  of  paleography  then,  it  has  remained  in  the  fiimily  of  Or- 
extends,  therefore,  to  every  thing  written,  leans,   which  made  it  their  abode  un- 
and  is  consecfuendy  increasing  every  day  til  1791,  and  returned  thither  in  1816L 
by  the  new  discoveries  of  written  monu-  Frenchmen  who  remember  it  as  it  was  in 
mentB  in  countries  formerly  inaccessible,  the  last  century,  speak  with  rapture  of  the 
It  is  dimincuished  fit>m  diplomatics,  how-  great  avenue  of  chesmut  trees,  which  for- 
ever, by  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  meriy  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
has  to  deal  with  public  and  ofiicial  docu-  p;arden.    From  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
ments  illustrative  of  history  since  the  fifth  it  was  crowded  with  people ;  there  were 
century.     Palieograpby  first  received  a  seats  on  each  side,  whien  were  always 
scientific  form  from  Bernard  de  Montfau-  filled  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  coun- 
con's  PaUzographia  GrtBca,    Barth^lemy,  tries.    In  the  centre  was  a  tree — the  fii- 
the  author  of  the  Travels  of  the  Young  moua  arbredejlfracovie;  under  its  shade  the 
Anacharsis,  by  his  Enai  tPune  PaUt^gra-  politicians  decided  the  fiite  of  the  worid : 
pkU  ^wnUmatique  (Menu  de  PAcadimie  du  this  was  ever  the  most  liberal  spot  in  Paris. 
ib«cr^p<«m#,  tome  xxiv,  30),  put  the  pakeog-  The  trees  were    afterwards  superseded 
nphy  of  the  Semitic  languara  on  a  foot-  by  rows  of  booksellere'  and    jewelleis' 
ing  corresponding  to  that  of  the  classic,  shops,  gambling  and  coffee  houses,  thea- 
Hegel,  in  his  palssoffraphic  fVagments  (On  tres,  and  other  establishments  of  the  kind, 
the  Writinff  of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks^  This  assemblajprn  brought  a  rich  revenue 
Berlin,  1816),  and  Hartmann  of  Rostock  in  to  the  duke.    The  walkere  avenged  them- 
his  Investigations  concerning  Asiatic  Mon-  selves  with  jokes,  fof  the  loss  of  their 
uments,  have  greatly  enriched  the  science,  beautiful  trees :  they  called  the  duke  the 
The  greatest  «Gfficulty  has  been  found  in  egargewr  du  ombres.      In  three  yean^ 
those  abbreviations  which  in  Latin  docu*  two  of  the  great  wings  were  finLhaH^ 
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ihe  areades  of  which  were  immediately    roo^  befbre  which  ranstlMtertaee.    Hera 
erowded  with  splendid  shops.    New  rows  gratifications  are  held  out  to  every  eppe- 
of  trees  were  planted,  but  they  did  not  tite  and  desire.    The  book  shops  a^rd 
flourish,  probably  on  account  of  the  dust  the  oldest  and  Uie  newest,  the  most  scien- 
raised  by  the  crowd,  which  perpetually  tific  and  the  most  fiiFolous  booka    Cele- 
thron^  the  garden.    The  thMrt  /Wmpat«  brated  and  unknown  writers  here  mee^ 
was  also  (ilaced  in  the  jpakna  royals  and  and  the  place  swarms  with  critics  and 
yet  remains  there.    Dunng  the  revolution,  amateurs.     A  splendid  jewellers  shop, 
the  duke  called  this  palace  ihepalaU  iga-^  which  fills  three  arcades,  is,  in  the  even* 
UU.    In  180S2,  it  had,  for  a  short  time,  the  inr,  lighted  up  by  more  than  50  wax 
name  of  pofou  (fti  fri&tiiurf.    The  principal  lights,   and   large   mirrors   increase  the 
entrance  to  the  palaia  royal  is  upon  the  light  and  the  play  of  colors.    The  elegant 
rut  8L  Honori,    The  front  is  seen  fipom  shops  of  the  millinen  afford  all  that  fiui<^ 
the  chateau  iPEau—H,  building  containing  can  create  with  riband  uid  gauze,  with 
the  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  Tuileries  flowers  and  fbathers.     One  lofly  arch 
and  mdais  royal.    The  two  front  wings,  glitters  with  brilliant  silk  stufis ;  another, 
with  ionic  and  Doric  pillars  (each  of  which  with  the  finest  cloths^  the  richest  Eastern 
Is  adorned  with  a  pediment  and  statues  shawls,  or  the  most  delicate  embroideiy. 
by  Pajou),  are  joined  together  by  a  Doric  Shops  with  watches  of  every  kind  lu- 
portico.    Three  gates  idSbrd  entrance  to  temate  with  others  filled  with  beautifUl 
the  palace.    Upon  entering  the  first  court,  porcelain :  here  are  ornaments  of  Wedge- 
the   two   wings   of  the  buildings  here  wood  ware  and  of  diamonds ;  there  are 
appear   adorned  with  Ionic  and  Doric  gold  watch-chains,  sword-hilts  of  polished 
piliara.    Between  them  is  the  outer  court,  steel  or  of  silver;  here  are  exhaled  the 
which   leads  fit>m  the  first   court   into  most  delicious  perfumes;  therek  beauti 
the  second  [Ut   eour  rowiU\      Massive  ful  miniature  pictures  or  splendid  engrav-> 
Doric  pillars  arise  on  each  siae,  but  their  ings  attract  the  eye ;  bonbons  and  mathe- 
efl^t  IS  destroyed  by  the  number  of  the  matical  instruments^  playthings  and  arms^ 
booths  and  shops,   which  are  crowded  are  exhibited  in  beautiful  vanety ;  in  one 
together  about  them.    The  second  court  place  we  meet  with  a  shop  which  contains 
is  separated  from  the  garden  by  wooden  all  articles  of  dress,  made  in  the  most 
galleries,  and  there  the  booksellers  and  exquisite  taste ;  in  another,  with  luxuri- 
pamphlet  sellers,  the  milliners  and  riband  ous  furniture.    Lottery-ticket  sellers  and 
venders,  exhibit  the  articles  in  which  they  money-changers,  seal-engravers  and  pas- 
deal    Through  this  gakrie  de  hots  one  try-cooks,  restoraton  and  fivit  venderB^ 
enters  the  fairy  land  of  the  garden,  sur-  are  aU  crowded  together.    The  choicest 
rounded  by  its  splendid  arcades.    This  delicacies,   fipom  the  sea  and  from  the 
garden  has  no  shade ;  it  is  stiff  and  div ;  provinces,  are  collected  in  the  celebrated 
ue  ground  is  hard-pounded  gravel ;  the  houHque  mi  gourmand^  while  the  best  ice 
trees  are  small  and  quickly  withered,  being  is  to  be  found  in  the  eqpl  defoi^  where 
struck  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun.  assembles  the  most  select  company.    In 
But  the  effect  of  the  arcades  and  pavil-  the  eqfi  des  aneufdes  is  heard  tne  gayest 
ions^  especially  in  the  evening,  when  they  music,  executed  oy  blind  persons,  while 
are  brilliantly  illuminated,  is  truly  splen-  loud  cries  and  reckless  gavety  resound 
did.    The  two  side  win^  have  a  length  from  the  eqfi  du  caveau  and  the  eq/^  du 
of  700  feet,  and  the  opposite  ones  a  length  tauvage.    The  ct/i  du  tfentrUoque  attracts 
of  300.    They  are  all  of  similar  form,  many  guests,  to  wimess  the  pcnormances 
Fluted  pilasterB,  of  the  Composite  order,  of  its  proprietor;  and  the  eqft  des  ndUe 
surround  the  buildinff,  and  support  a  bal-  coUmnes^  to  view  its  thousand   brilliant 
ustrade,   upon  whicn  are  vases,  which  mirrors.    All  the  articles  for  sale  in  the 
cover  its  whole  length.     On  the  level  pdkdi  royal  are  dearer,  by  one  half,  than 
around,  a  vaulted  gulery  surrounds  the  m  the  rest  of  Paris.     Eveiy  thinff  here 
buikling,  with  180  arcades,  between  eveiy  appears  to  be  intended  for  the  gratification 
two  of  which  is  suspended  a  large  lamp,  of  the  senses :  nothing  spiritual,  pure  or  nat- 
Thcnr  terminate,  on  both  sides,  in  two  ural  finds  a  congenial  atmosphere,  and  the 
vestibules,  adonied  with  magnificent  col-  uncomipted  stranger  soon  wishes  himself 
omns.     The   intervals  are   ornamented  away   from   this  intoxicating  labyrinth, 
with. festoons  and  bass-reliefk.    Over  the  But  the  upper  halls  are  still  more  sedue- 
ttcades  is  the  first  story,  with  high  win-  ing  and   dam^rous  than  the  galleriea. 
dowB^  proportionate  to  the  building;  above  Here,  in  the  nrst  itoiy,  between  the  rich 
this,  the  second  story,  with  lower  win-  shops  and  the  brilliant  halls  of  the  rtsfo- 
dows;  and  above  this,  the  windows  in  the  ntfarf^aietheiofiunouBgamMing'rooaiB, 
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where,  at  the  green  tables^  rouldU  and  couDcib  of  the  heroes,  he  oppoeed  tiie 
rottfe  d  noir  stand  ready  for  their  victims,  measures  of  AgamemDon,  and,  for  a  while, 
In  me  attics  live  the  shop-keepers,  whose  took    his   place  as  commander-in-chieC 
places  of  business  are  below;  and  also  a  Homer,  however,  says  nothing  of  this 
few  public  girls,  under  the  charge  of  older  conduct  of  Palamedes.    The  accounts  re- 
women,  though  neither  in  such  numbers  lating  to  him,  and  especidily  to  his  death, 
nor  so  well  educated  as  they  are  repre-  are  very  contradictory.    The  most  com- 
sented  in  the  accounts  of  most  travellers,  mon  are,  that  Ulysses  buried  a  treasure  in 
At  every  hour  of  the  day,  men  are  to  be  his  tent,  and,  b]^  a  foived  letter,  brought 
found  walking  in  die  pmait  royaL    Ea^ly  him  under  suspicion  of  a  correspondence 
in  the  morning,  the  industrious  tradesman  with  Priam,  whereupon  he  vras  stoned  to 
passes  through  it  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  death  as  a  traitor.     To  him  is  attributed 
be^e  he  goes  to  his  bibor.    The  inhab-  the  invention  of  dice  and  of  dramatic  en- 
itaniB  are  yet  plunged  in  sleep.    At  ei^ht  tertainments,  or,  at  least,  the  introduction 
o'clock  the  shops  are  opened,  and  at  nine  of  the  latter,  and  also  the  invention  of 
the  coffee-houses  begin  to  fill ;  the  news-  arithmetic,  and  of  weights  and  measures, 
paper-readers  assenible,  and  the  groups  He  is  commonly  said  to  have  added  (bur 
collect.     From  twelve  to  two,  it  is  the  letters  (B,  i,  ^,  x)  ^  ^^  ol<^  Greek  alphabet 
rendezvous   of  the    gay    world.     The  of  sixteen  letters,  introouced  by  Cadmus, 
benches  are  insufficient ;   hundreds   of  A  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  of  medi- 
straw-bottomed  chairs,  which  are  piled  cine  is  also  ascribed  to  him.    He  is  like- 
up  under  the  trees,  are  brought  forward,  wise  said  to  have  written  poems.      Ac- 
and  let  for  two  sous  each.    From  two  to  cording  to  general  tradition,  he  played  a 
five,  the  crowd  diminishes,  but  the  nursery  distinguished  part  in  the  early  history  of 
maids,  and  mothers,  with  their  litde  chil-  Grecian  improvement 
dren,  employ  this  interval ;  soon,  all  those        PALANquiN,  or  Paulnkeen  ;  a  sort  of  lit-, 
who    frequent   the    theatre    pass  by  in  ter,  or  covered  carriage,  used  in  the  Esst 
crowds.    About  eight  o'clock,  the  public  Indies,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
women  appear  in  the  garden :  at  a  later  porters,  called  coolies,  eight  of  whom  are 
hour,  they  are  found,  for  a  short  time,  attach^  to  it,  and  who  relieve  each  other, 
in    still    greater  numbers,  in    the  gal-  They  are  usually  provided  with  a  bed 
leries,    wmch    the    police   allows   them  and  cushions,  and  a  curtain,  which  can  be 
for  their  walk&    The  brilliant  illumine-  dropped  when  the  occupant  is  disposed 
tion  now  begins,   and  the  hours,  until  to  sleep.     The  motion  is  easy,  and  the 
eleven,  are  noisy  and  variously  employed,  travelling,  in  this  way,  is  safo  and  rapid. 
Afler  eleven,  the  noise  gradually  ceases,        Palatinate,  Upper  and  Lower,  wers 
and  at  twelve  the  gardens  are  empty,  and  two  countries  of  Germany.    (For  the  deri- 
every  thing  is  still    The  walks  are  wa-  vation  of  the  name,  see  Ptuatint,)    The 
teied  three  times  a  day,  so  that  the  dust  is  Upper  Palatinate  was  a  territory  of  2756 
uot  troublesome.    A  pleasant  coolness  is  square  miles,  bordering  on  Bohemia  and 
preserved    by  a  laige    fountain,  in   the  Bavaria.   Amberg  wastbeseat  of  govem- 
middle  of  the  garden,  with  a  jet  (Teau  in  ment    Until  16SS),  the  Upper  and  Lower 
twenty-four  streams.    From  the  gardens  PaJadnate  belonsed  tosether;  but  when 
one  can  also  pass,  through  a  second  gal-  the  elector  Frederic  V    (son-in-law  of 
lery,  into  the  court,  where  the  most  brau-  James  I  of  England),  after  d^e  battle  of 
tiful  flowers  and  foreign  plants  are  to  be  Prague,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
had.    Another  entrance  leads,  by  an  open  empire,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  was  given  to 
staircase,  into  the  splendid  rite  Ftmenne.  Bavaria.    The  Lower  Palatmate,  or  Pa- 
The  palais  royal  is  the  richest  and  most  latinate  on  the  Rhine  (1590  square  miles^ 
fiudiful  picture  of  the  fiivolity  and  luxuiy,  with  905,000  inhabitants),  was  atuated  <m 
of  the  sensuality  and  corrupdon,  of  mod-  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.    This  territory  v^ 
em  times.  in  spite  of  the  horrible  devastations  which 
Palamedes  ;  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes  it  has  suffered  fiom  time  to  time  bv  war, 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  said  to  have  been  the  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  Ger- 
son  of  Nauplius,  kin^  of  Eubma,  and  of  many.     In   consequence   of  the  great 
Clymene.    After  havmg,  with  the  other  changes  in  Europe,  after  the  first  French 
Grecian  ambassadors,  in  vain  demanded  revolution,  the  country  which  formerly 
of  Priam  the  restitudon  of  Helen,  and  constituted  the  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  is 
having  discovered  the  feigned  madness  of  now  possessed  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Bades, 
Ulysses,  by  which  this  prince  had  hoped  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau,  &c 
to  escape  participation  in  the  Trojan  war,       Palatine  (from  poiaiiumi   the  word 
he  joined  the  anny  of  the  Greeks.    In  the  used  in  the  middle  ages  to  signify  ths 
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rogal  palace)  was  originally  applied  to  In  1787,  captain  Del  Rio  was  employed, 

E^nons  holcuog  an  employment  in  the  bv  the  king  of  Spain,  to  examine  them, 
ng's  palace,  and  afterwards  to  one  in-  Tlie  ruins  extend  along  an  elevated  ridge, 
vested  with  royal  privileges  and  rights,  for  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
(See    CowUf  PalaUne,)      In   Huneaiy,  and  consist  of  ixidges,  aqueducts,  palaces, 
pakctme  signifies  the  highest  baron  of  the  temples,  &c^  all  of  stone ;  from  which  cir- 
realm,  or  magnaU  (q.  v.),  chosen  by  the  cumstance  the  Spaniards  call  them  casas 
diet  from  among  four  magnates  proposed  de  piedras.     The  London  Literary  Gs" 
by  the  king  (the  emperor  of  Austria),  in  zette  of  Oct  15,  1831,  contains  a  letter 
order  to  represent  the  latter,  in  all  impor-  from  Galindo,  commander  of  tlie  neigh- 
tant  afiairs.    He  is  president  of  the  coun-  boring  district  of  Peten,  giving  an  account 
cil  of  regency,  of  the  highest  court  of  of  his  investigations  on  the  spot     The 
appeal,  and  has  the  hij^est  rank  of  all  the  ruins,  according  to  him,  contain  numerous 
magnates^  except  the  archbishop  of  Gran,  figures  of  men  and  animals,  in  relief,  some 
There  was  none  fh>m  1765  to  the  death  of  colossal  size,  ^gether  with  paintings, 
of  Joseph  II  (17901    Leopold  II  yielded  and  what  he  conceives  to  be  charactera 
to  the  complamtB  or  the  Hungarians,  and  representing  sounds,  or  a  phonetic  alph^-  ' 
appointed  a  new  one.     The  archduke  bet,  of  which  no  traces  have  been  else- 
Joseph  Anthony,  brother  to  the  emperor  where  found  in  America.     There  is  no 
Francis,  bom  1/76,  is  the  present  palatine,  tmdition,  amongthe  nadves  in  the  vicinity. 
Palatine,  Count  (corner /Ni^o^tnta),  was  as  to  the  time  of  their  origin  or  their 
the  judge  and  highest  ofilcer  of  the  Fran-  builders.     Mr.  Galindo  is  preparing  an 
conian  and  German  kings.'    Eveiy  regal  Account  of  Central  America,  which  will 
castle  {palaHum ;  m  German,  Pfah\  of  furnish  further  information  on  this  inter- 
which  there  were  some   in  evexy  part  esting  subject    (See  Writing,) 
of  the  realm,  had  such  an  officer.    The       Palermo,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
count  of  the  |>alace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  Sicily,  and  of  an  intendancy  of  the 
(orehiifMum  totius  regni)   was   the  first  same  name,  is  atuated  on  a  small  gulf  ou 
among  them,  and  one  or  the  first  crown  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily ;  lat  38r  6^  N. ; 
officers  of  the  empune.    The  county  |Mda-  Ion.  13°  21'  £.    It  is  a  well  built  and 
tine  on  the  Rhine  originated  from  the  strongly  fortified  city;  the  harbor,  into 
dotation  to  him.     Each  of  the  ancient  which  500  foreign  ships  enter  yearly,  is 
duchies  had  also  its  county  podadne.    At  protected  by  two  strong  castles.  Thenum- 
a  later  period,  the  German  emperors  ap-  ber  of  inhabitants  was  formerly  200,000, 
pointed  eomiite*  S.  palatii  iMtenmensis,  to  but  the  population  has  declined,  and  is 
exercise  certain  imperial  privilegees  also,  now  only  163,300.    Among  the  principal 
in  the  territories  or  the  members  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  palaces  of  the 
emfHre*    There  were  two  classes  of  them,  viceroy  and  of  the  archbishop,  the  great 
one  with  more  power  (camUioa  mcQor)  ho^ital,  the  convent  of  St  Clara,  tho 
than  the  other,  authorized  to  raise  to  no-  professed  house  of  the  Jesuits,  the  archi- 
billty,  and  confer  the  condtiva  minor ;  the  episcopal   cathedral,    the    council-house, 
other  had  the  power  to  make  doctors  and  and  several  splendid  churches  and  ^ates 
notaries^  to  legidmate   natural  children,  of  marble  and  alabaster.    Thetwopnnci- 
confer  coats  of  arms,  &c.    At  present,  the  pal  streets  cross  each  other  in  the  centre 
whole  dignity  of  the  palatine  court  is  a  of  the  city,  and  form  a  regular  octagou 
mere    antiquated    form. — Palatxum  was  (the  piaxza  vUlena^  which  is  embellished 
used,  in  many  countries,  for  the  re^al  by  handsome  buddings.    The  streets  are 
palace  and  die  privileges  connected  with  well  paved  and  lighted.    The  university 
It;  hence,  in  England,  the  counties  pala-  (.^ccaaemiaJRea^)  has  a  respectable  library', 
tine.    (See  Palakne.)  an  observatory,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins. 
Falatutb  Hill,  Palatium.  (See  iZomc)  There  is  also  an  academy  of  sciences  in 
Tale,   the   English.     (See   irdandj  Palenno.     The   exports  are  almost  all 
ToL  vii,  p.  59.)  the  productions  of  the  island, — wine,  oil, 
Palembano.    (See  Sumatra,)  fruits,  wheat,  manna,  &c ;  the  imports 
Palenque;  a  village  of  Central  America,  are   colonial    goods   and   manufactures. 
in  the  state  of  Guatemala,  about  215  miles    The  silk  of  Palermo  is  cultivated  in  the 
^.W.oflhecityof Guatemala.  Itisremark-    neighborhood,  and  chiefly  enorted  raw. 
able  for  the  ruins  of  a  great  city  which  it    Palermo  has   fre^uendy   suffered   from 
contains,  and  which,  lying  in  the  centre    earthquakes^  principally  in  1726  and  1823. 
of  an   unmense   wilderness,   were   not    (See  SicHy ;  and  Nc^IUm  and  SieUy^  Rt9o* 
Imown  to  the  Europeans  till  1750,  when    wtion  qf,) 

Uiey  were  discovered  by  some  Spaniards.        Pajubs  ;  one  of  the  rural  deides  of  Italy, 
^  VOL*  IX.  42 
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the  giver  of  good  paatunige,  and  the  pro-  salem,  Bethlehem  and  Jericho  on  moont 

tectresB  of  the  flocks  from  cootagioo  and  Judah,  the  ports  of  Cesarea  and  Joppa 

wild  beasts.    She  was  represented  as  a  (now  Jai&),  on  the  coast  of  the  Hediter- 

pastoral    goddess,   with  a  stafl^    and   a  raneaq,  and  a  jwit  of  Idumsa;  Samaria, 

crown  on  ner  head,  and  was  worshipped,  or  the  smallest  interior  province,  with  the 

sometimes  under  the  trqes,  sometimes  in  city  of  Samaria  (afterwards  Seftofle),  and 

temples.    Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  Sichem    now    (from    the   Greek  name 

the  same  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the  ^eapolis),  Nablus  and  mount  Ephrum, 

fbundinff  of  Rome  (April  21 ).    The  offer-  or  Inael,  upon  which  lies  mount  Gerizim ; 

ings  to  ner  were  milk  and  cakes.    Some  and  Galilee,  the  most  northern  and  fertile 

authors  represent  Pales  as  a  male  deity,  iwovince,  bounded  on  the  south  by  mount 

the  son  of  Jupiter.  Carmel  and  mount  Tabor  (which  joins 

Palestine  [FaUithin)y  called  the  land  the  other  noountain),  on  the  confines  of 

of  piwrnsty  on  account  of  the  promise  Samaria,  on  the  west  by  Phoenicia,  and 

ffiven  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  em-  on  the  north  by  Lebanon,  and  containing 

braces  the  coast  of  Syria  on  the  Mediter-  the  towns  of  Tiberias  (which,  after  the 

ranean,  from  Lebanon  south  to  the  Umits  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  oelebmed 

of  Egypt,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  as  the  seat  of  Jewish  learning),  Capema- 

countries  of  the  old  world.    Wine,  salt,  urn  and  Bethaaida  on  the  lake  of  Genesa- 

wild   honey,   balsam,  olives^  dates,  figs  reth,  Nain,  Nazareth  and  Cana.    To  the 

and  pomegranates,  with  laige  flocks  and  country  beyond  the  Jordan  belonged  the 

herds,  were  its  productions.    The  altema-  provinces  of  PersBs,  the  largest  and  roost 

tion  of  mountain  and  valley,  the  temper-  southerly,  with  mount  Gileiul,  GaukxdtiB^ 

ate  climate,  the  numerous  streams,  the  esst  of  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  Batanea 

rains  of  spring  and  autumn,  caused  its  and    Trachonitis,^  the    smallest  in    the 

fertility.     Its  present   barrenness   arises  north.    The  dijOfeient  monuments  at  Jenip 

from  the  inactivity  of  its  inhabitants,  who  salem  (see  JeruaaUm)  give  us  the  epochs 

obtain  their  living  either  firom  the  pilgrims  of  the  history  of  Palestine.    The  Christian 

or  as  robbers.    It  was  called,  after  the  an-  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  founded  in  1099 

cestor  of  its  inhabitants,  Cancuaiy  when  by  Uie  crusaders,  gave  a  new  impulse  to 

Abraham  travelled  into  its  southern  prOv-  the  prosperity  of  the  Holy  Land ;  it  in- 

inces,  and,  by  bu  ving  a  burial-place  for  eluded  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Jor- 

his  fiunily,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  dan,  together  with  Phoenicia  and  Philis- 

subeequent  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  tasa,  and  extended  beyond  the  J<mian  to 

Hebrews,  under  Joshua,  1450  B.C.    They  the  deserts  of  Arabia.     Its  constitution 

divided  it  into  twelve  confederate  states,  was  European ;  a  patriarchate,  four  arch- 

aceording  to  their  tribes.    Saul  united  it  bishoprics,  richly  endowed  monasteries 

into  one  kingdom,  and  David  extended  it,  and  eccle^asdcal  establishments,  three  or- 

by  his  conquests,  to  the  east  and  south,  ders  of  knighthood,  several  earldoms  and 

Phoenicia,  the  noithem  part  of  the  western  baronies,  were  instimted ;  tribunals  wen 

coast,  where  the  conquered  Canaanites  formedfor  the  nobles  and  the  third  estate; 

maintained  themselves,  remained  entirely  an  army  of  from  12,000  to  20,000  men 

independent  of  the  Hebrews.    The  two  was  kept  on  foot ;  and  the  mosque  built 

kingdoms,  Israel  (to  the  north)  and  Judah  by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  637,  upon  the 

(to  the  south),  into  which  Palestine  was  site   of  the   temple   of   Solomon,  was 

divided,  975  B.  C,  comprehended  to-  cbanjped   into  a   magnificent  cathedral 

gether  the  country  between  34°  and  39^  The  increaainff  populiSion^  with  moderate 

of  longitude,  and  dP  and  34°  of  latitude,  taxes,  a  fiuitfiu  sou,  and  a  fiivorable  situa- 

Bv  the  fail  of  these  kingdoms  (754  and  tion  for  commerce,  appear  to  have  se- 

7d0  B:  C),  Palestine  became  a  Persian  cured  to  this  kingdom  prosperity  and  a 

aatrapy,  and  the  political  and  religious  lone  continuance.    The  kinjn,  Godfrey 

division  between  the  Hebrew   colonies^  of  Bouillon  (who  died  in  llOOV,  Baldwin, 

when  returning  from  captivity  to  Pales-  Anion  and  Lusisnan,  ruled  witn  mildness, 

tine,  under  Cyrus  and  Darius  I,  was  the  and  fought  with  various  success  af^ainst 

origin  of  that  separation  which  continued  the  San^ens,  whom  the  internal  divisions 

to  the  time  of  Christ.     The  country  on  of  the  reigning  fiunily,  and  the  delay  of 

this  side  the  Jordan  (the  principal  river,  succor  from  Europe,  enabled  to  reoon- 

which  flows  south  firom  Lebanon,  through  quer  the  kingdom.    Saladin  took  Jerusa- 

the  lake  of  Genesareth,  to  the  Iliead  seaj  lem  in  1187,  again  made  the  cathedral  a 

was  called  JudaOj  in  a  wider  sense,  and  mosque,  and  the  gold  of  the  Sjrrian  Chris* 

contained  these  provinces :  Judiea,  or  the  tians  alone  preserved  the  church  of  tha 

laigest  southern  province,  including  Jeru-  holy  sepulchres    Afier  a  hundred  y 
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of  oppreoBon,  the  Chrisdan  nilen  were  monks  of  St  Francis,  from  the  monastery 
ttt  last,  in  1291,  entirely  driven  from  Pales-  of  St.  Salvator  in  Jerusalem),  Greeks, 
tine  by  the   Mamelukes.     Since   then,  Abyssinians,  Copts,  Armenians,  Nestori- 
Palestine,  laid  waste  by  bands  of  Arabian  ans  and  Jacobites,  Georgians  and  Maron- 
robbera,  has  smarted  under  the  rod  of  ites.    The  priests  who  perform  the  scr- 
the  Mohammedans,  and  now  belongs  to  vice,  and  the  monks  of  the  difierent  sects, 
the  pachalic  of  Damascus,  in  the  Turkish  commonly   remain  two  months  in  the 
province  of  Soristan.    Jerusalem,  which  church,  until  their  place  is  taken  by  oth- 
luuB  been  sacked  sixteen  times,  offers  now  ers.    Two  hundred  lamps  bum  day  and 
but  the  shadow  of  its  former  greamess.  night  in  the  wide  rooms  of  the  buUding. 
The  policy  of  the  Tuiks,  who  raise  a  Its  walls,  in  which  are  seen  the  funeral 
heavy  contribution  from  the  few  pilgrims  monuments  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin  I, 
from  Christian  lands,  who  still  viat  this  appear  to  have  been  standing  since  the 
holy  place,  has  not  suffered  the  total  de-  time  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  the  archi- 
cay  of  the  monuments  of  the  history  of  tecture  of  the  interior  is  the  work  of  the 
Jesus,  which  were  designated  during  the  crusaders.    This  chiurch  was  injured  by 
Christian  reigns  in  the  twelfth  century,  fire  Oct  12,  1806.    The  chapel  of  the 
Ch4teaubriand,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Jour-  holy  sepulchre  remained  uninjured,  and 
ney  from  Paris  to  Jerusalem,   declares  the  cupola,  covered  with  lead,  which  fell 
that  he  saw,  in  the  strongly  fortified  mon-  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  has  been  replaced, 
astery  at  Bethlehem,  a  church  divided  Mr.  J.  W.  Ingraham  published  at  Boston 
among  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  and  Ar-  (1628)  Assheton's  Map  of  Palestine,  im- 
menian   monks,    with   a  subterraneous  proved,  with  a  geographical  index, 
chapel ;  that  it  encloses  the  place  where  PAUBSTRiirA,  Giovanni  Pietro  Aloisio,  or 
Jesus  was  bom,  his  mailer,  and  the  grave  Periuiffi  da,  the  most  celebrated  master  of 
of  the  innocents^  and  is  adorned  with  theold  Roman  school  of  music,  was  bom 
beautiful  pictures.    In  the  neighborhood  at  Palesttina,  the  ancient  Preneste,  whence 
of  Jerasalem,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  his  surname,  B  Prtnestmo.    He  studied 
which  extends  between  mount  Moria  and  music  under  a  master  of  the  Gdlo-Beleic 
the  mount  of  Olives,  and  is  divided  by  the  school,  whom  some  call  Gaudimd.    Bis 
brook  Kedron,  is  used  as  a  burial-place  genius  soon  nused  him  to  the  first  rank 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.     The  of  musical   composers,   and  effected  a 
fBidea  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  ^ntain-  great  reform  in  church  musife.    Towards 
itig  Gethsemane,  the  chapel  of  the  sepul-  Uie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  mu- 
chre  of  the  holy  virgin,  and  the  grotto  of  sic  was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  pope  Mar- 
the  hitler  cup,  has  now  a  small  mosque  at  cellUs  II  had  already  formed  the  plan  of 
the  p]ace  of  the  ascenaon.    Sion  is  a  banishing  it  from  the   churches,  when 
bill  of  a  barren  appearance  and  yellow  Palestrina,  who  had  conceived  juster  no- 
color  ;  ^e  house  of  Caiaphas  (now  an  Ar-  tions  of  the  tme  character  of  chiutsh  mu- 
menian  church),  the  house  or  the  prepa-  sic,  obtained  permission  to  execute  one 
lationof  the  holy  supper,  and  of  the  out-  of  his  own   compositions  before   him. 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (now  a  mosque  He  accordinffly  performed  the  mass  fi>r 
with  a  TurkieAi  hospital),  and  tibe  palace  of  six  voices,  stul  known  as  the  Miua  Pcepit 
David,  are  to  be  seen  in  rams ;  to  tne  south-  JIfarcettt,  the  elevation  and  simple  beau^ 
ward,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Tophet),  of  which  led  the  pope  to  abandon   his 
is  the  field  of  blood  and  the  burial-place  design.     From  that  time  music  became 
of  the  kings;  in  the  interior  of  the  city  is  an  essential  part  of  the  service  of  the 
the  via  Moro9a  (painful  road),  through  Catholic  church.    MarceUus  and  his  suc- 
which  Jesus  walked  to  the  cross;  it  is  cesser,  Paul  IV,  employed  Palestrina  to 
500  pares  in  length,  from  the  house  of  compose  a  number  of  similar  pieces  for 
Pifarte  (now  in  rams),  to  the  church  of  their  chapel.     In  ISGSt,   he  was  made 
the  holy  sepulchre.    This  church,  whose  chapel-master  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
walls,  according  to  the  history  of  the  era-  and,  in  1571,  of  Bt  Peter.    To  this  period 
cifixion,  enclose  all  the  places  remarkable  we  owe  his  greatest  productiona     I^ 
fyr  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  style  (called   alia   Paltttrina)  prevailed 
is  126  paces  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth,  over  the  Flemish  school,  which  was  then 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  three  in  hi|;h  repute  throughout  Europe.    He 
domes,  and  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  died  m  1564,  and  was  buried  with  great 
Clergyraen  of  eight  nations  and^dififerent  pomp  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Bt  Simon 
Christian  sects,  possess  it  by  turns,  and  and  Juda,  in  St  Peter^    His  monument 
perform  in  it  public  worship  according  to  bean   the   inscription   Johanne$   Petnu 
their  req)ectivefonns—C)atholic8(  who  are  Miynttt   PaUHnna,    Muiiett  Prineepi. 
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Some  of  his  pieces  are  still  perfonned.  vras  soon  after  made  a  sab-deao  of  Lin- 
jiarticularly  his  Fratre$  ego  enim  accejnf  coin,  oiid  received  several  valuable  liviugs. 
with  die  Slabat  Mater  and  the  Imprcpfia^  In  1795^  be  was  created  D.D.  by  the  uui- 
in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome.  versity  of  Cambrid^ ;  and,  bis  health  not 
Palet,  William,  a  celebrated  divine  allowing  him  to  officiate  in  the  puiuit,  he 
and  philosopher,  tlie  son  of  a  clergyman,  undertook  the  compilation  of  his  ^fatuIBi 
who  held  a  small  livinff,  near  Peterbor-  Theology,  or  Evidences  of  the  Elxisteiice 
ough,  was  bom  in  1743.  He  was  in-  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  collected  from 
Btructed  under  his  fatiier,  who  became  the  .Appearances  of  Nature  (8vo^  1802). 
master  of  a  grammar  school  in  Yorkshire,  He  died  in  1805.  Doctor  Paley  was  fond 
whence  he  was  removed  as  a  sizar  to  of  amusement  and  company,  and  dis- 
Christ-church  college,  Cambridge.  He  played  much  wit  and  humor.  No  man 
soon  lobtained  a  schol^hip,  and,  in  1763,  was  more  beloved  by  bis  friends,  or 
having  highly  distinguialied  himself  as  a  evinced  more  attachment  to  them  in  re- 
disputant  on  questions  of  natural  and  tuni.  Since  his  death,  a  volume  of  bis 
moral  philosophy,  took  his  first  degree.  He  sermons  has  been  published  in  8vo. 
was  afterwards  employed  for  three  years  Pali.  (See  hdUm  Lixnguages.) 
as  an  assistant  to  an  academy  at  Green-  Palimpsests,  re-written  manuscriptis 
wicb,  and,  in  1766,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  {codicea  rescriptiy  from  ndi)<tv  and  ^|,  have, 
his  college,  and  appointed  one  of  its  tutors,  in  modem  times,  by  the  succesBfui  ezer- 
I'he  lectures  which  lie  then  delivered  on  the  tions  of  signer  Mato  (see  Codexy  and  Maio\ 
Greek  Testament  and  on  moral  j)hilo60-  to  discover-  the  contents  of  the  original 
phy,  contain  the  outlines  of  the  works  by  writings,  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of 
which  he  subsequently  obtained  celebrity,  philologists,  and  we  may  hope  that  tbe 
In  1767,  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  main-  sreat  collecdons  of  manuscripts  at  Rome, 
tained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Naples,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  &C.,  which 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  university,  have  been  little  examined,  will  yet  afford 
who  falling  below  the  established  standtu'd  us  many  remains  of  ancient  literatuie 
of  orthodoxy,  Mr.  Paley  began  to  be  re-  which  have  escaped  the  general  wreck. 

ded  with  coolness  by  its  zealous  de-  On  account  of  the  deamess  of  vmtiiig 

ers.    His  friends  could  not,  however,  materials  in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  ic 

persuade  him  to  ^fn  the  petition  for  re-  was  very  natural  that  they  should  seek 

lief  in  the  subscripuon  to  the  Articles,  on  means  for  rendering  serviceal^  a  second 

which  occasion  ne  observed,  thlit  ^  he  time,  the  parchment  or  Egyptian  papyrus 

could  not  afford  to  keep  a  conscience."  which  had  been  already  used.    A  prepa- 

In   1776,  he  quitted  the  university,  and  ration  for  efiaeing  tbe    original  writmg 

was  inducted  into  tbe  vicarage  of  Dalston,  was  known  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 

in  Cumberland,  to  whicli  was  soon  after  The  writing  upon  parchment  could  be 

added  the  living  of  Appleby,  and  a  pre-  scratched  out,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 

bendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  knife  (rouoHum)  lielonged  to  the  apparatus 

In  1782,  he  was  appointed  arch-deacon  of  a  transcriber.    The  parcbm^it  scratch- 

of  the  diocese,  uid,  not  long  afterwards,  ed  in  this  manner,  was  rubbed  >/^itb  pum- 

succeeded  doctor  Bum  in  the  chancellor-  ice  stone  to  render  it  more  fit  for  wridng. 

ship,  (or  all  which  preferments  he  was  in-  Fortunately  the  original  characters  have 

debted  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle.    In  1785,  often  remained  legibfe,  so  as  to  be  visible  to 

he  published  his  Elements  of  Moral  and  the  naked  eye,  or  to  appear  very  plain  with 

Political  Philosophy — a  work  of  much  sim-  the  assistance  of  chem  idd  agents.    As  die 

plicity  and  pertinence  of  illustration,  but  transcribers  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the 

exceptionable  in  many  of  its  definitions  want  of  writing  materials  was  ^it,  in  con- 

and  principles,  both  in  politics  and  morals,  sequence  of  the  great  demand  for  missals, 

In  1/87,  Paley  published  his  Hor(B  PauU-  Sec,  often  divided  the  large  sheets  of  writ- 

n«e,  t^ie  chief  object  of  which  is,  to  bring  ten  jMirchment,  the  second  set  of  lines  is 

together,  firom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  sometimes  found  diagonal  to  the  first,  so 

and  the  epistles,  such  passages  as  furnish  tiiat  the  old  and  new  cross  each  other, 

examples  of  undesigned  coincidence,  and  or  the  ok]  lines  have  remained  above  the 

thu»  prove  tbe  authenticity  of  the  scrip-  odiers,  as  in  the  fragments  of  Ulphilas,  the 

tural  vnitings.    In  1794,  he  published  his  Phaeton,  &c.    The  increasing  zeal  in  the 

View  of  the  Evidence  of  Christianity,  in  search  for  remains  of  classic  literature 

three  parts,  which    contuns   a  popular  has  directed  the  attention  of  learned  men 

view  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth  of  to  these  Iiidden  treasures.    Maio's  discov- 

the  Christian  religion,  drawn  up  with  his  ery  of  Frouto,  and  die  subsequent  dk- 

UBual  perspicuity  and  dialectic  skill.    He  coveiy  of  the  fragments  of  me  Pbae« 
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ton  of  EuiiDides,  and  Cicero's  books  De  voted  his  attention  entirely  to  natural  his- 

RqfubUcOf  Niebuhr^  discoveiy  of  Gains,  toiy,  and  especially  botany,  and,  in  1781, 

together  with  the  results  of  the  labors  of  liecame    a    corresponding   member   of 

Peyron  and  others,  have  increased  the  in-  the   Parisian   academy   of  sciences,   to 

terest  of  learned  men  in  these  investiga-  which  he  addressed  several  memoirs  on 

tions.    {See  Manuacr^pU,)  botany  and  ve|;etable  physiology.     The 

Palindromon;  a  verse  or  line  which  love  of  science  mduced  him  to  undertake 

reads  the  same  either  forwards  or  back-  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  an 

wards ;  e.  g.  that  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  intention  to.  travel  across  the  African  con- 

of  Satan — Sigiuite^gignciftemerefnetangiB  tinent  tp  Egypt;  but  he  was  unable  to 

H  angia  (cross  thysefi,  cross  thyself  you  execute  that  aesign,  and,  after  remaining 

touch  and  torment  me  in  vain) ;  or,  Mna  some  time  at  Owara  and  Benin,  he  sailed 

Und  mtqfpam  madidam,  mtdum  tend  Odo,  for  St  Domingo,  and   arrived  at  cape 

PALiiroEifEST;. Greek  for  regeneratkifu  Fran^ais,  in  June,  1788.  He  continued 
The  word  is  used  to  designate  the  transi-  there  some  years,  occupying  official  situa- 
tions from  one  state  into  another,  observed  tions  in  the  colony ;  but  his  opposition  to 
with  insects,  and  in  each  of  which  the  in-  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  the  negroes 
sect  appears  in  a  totally  dififorent  form.  havine' endangered  his  safety,  he  with 

Palin ODT ;  a  recantation,  particulariy  a  difficulty  effected  his  escape  to  Philadel- 
pocftical  one,  of  any  thing  dishonorable  or  phis,  in  the  U.  States.  Thence  he  pur- 
talse  uttered  against  another  person.  Thus  posed  to  return  to  France,  when  he  leam- 
the  ancient  poet  Stesichorus  wrote  a  pcdinr  ed  that  he  had  been  proscribed  as  an  em- 
odjf  of  his  poetical  invective  against  He-  igrant.  He  was  obliged  to  support  him- 
lena,  for  which  he  liad  been  punished  by  wlf  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  and  by  ex- 
blindness,  and  declared  all  the  charges  ercising  his  talents  -  as  a  musician,  till  the 
contained  therein  untrue.  arrival  of  the  French  minister  Adet,  who 

Palinurus  ;   pilot   of  ^neas  in   his  was  himself  a  man  of  science,  and  who 

voyage  to  Italy,  and  son  of  Jasius.    Ac-  afforded  Palisot  the  means  of  prosecuting 

cordinff  to  the  celebrated  poem  of  Virgil,  inquiries  into  the  natural  history  of  Amer- 

the  god  of  sleep,  under  the  fi>rm  of  Phor^  ica.    He  was  emploved  to  arrange  Peale's 

bas^  sealed  his  eyes  in  slumber,  and  threw  collection,  and  made  scientific  toure  to 

him  into  the  sea,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  coun- 

the  ship  was  reaching  the  desired  shore,  tiy  beyond.    At  len^,  he  received  the 

iCneas  saw  bis  lost  companion,  when  news  of  his  name  beinf  erased  from  the 

the  shades  of  the  lower  world  passed  be-  list  of     emigrants,  and    returned  to  his 

fore  his    eyes,  and  Palinurus  related  to  native  country,  taking  with  him  the  rich 

him  how  he  had  been  saved  from  the  collection  of  natural  curiosities  which  he 

water,  but  shin  by  the  Lucanians,  on  the  had  formed.    In  1806,  he  was  admitted 

southern  coast  of  Italy.    The  Lucanians^  into  the  instimte  in  the  room  of  Adanson ; 

being  afterwards  tormented  by  a  pesti-  and  he  became  a  member  of  other  leam- 

lence,  raised  a  monument  to  his  honor,  to  ed  societies.    He  died  January  21,  1820. 

pacif^  his  manes,  and  consecrated  a  grove  Among  his  principal  works   are   J^re 

to  him.     Mount  Palinurus  was  named  (POware  et  da  Bhitn  (Paris,  1804 — 21,  2 

after  him.  vols.,  foUo) ;  huedet  recueiUia  en  ,^lfrique  et 

Palisades  ;  stakes,  eight  or  nine  feet  en^mhique  (1805 — 21,  folio) ;  Essai  d*une 

long,  and  six  or  seven  inches  square,  and  nouodU    AmsUygroephity  on    J^omkoux 

sharpened  at  the  end,  v^ich  are  set  in  the  Gmns  de$  Srctminks  (1812, 4to.  and  8vo.) ; 

cround  either  perpendicularly  or  obhquely,  all  which  are  illustrated  by  engravings. 

tor  the  greater  security  of  a  fortification,  Palla;  a  lonff  garment  of  the  Roman 

particularly  for  the  closing  up  of  an  open  women,  which  nunff  down  to  the  feet, 

passage  to  the  works,  or  the  protection  of  and  was  worn  over  the  other  dress.  When 

any  exposed  point,  previous  to  an  attack,  long  enoush,  they  threw  part  of  it  over  the 

Palisot  de  Bbauvais,  Ambroise  Ma-  left  shoulder,  and  held  it  fast  under  the 

rie  Francois  Joee[rfi ;   an  eminent  natu-  arm.    At  funerals  it  was  black.    Tra|^c 

ralist,  bom  at  Arras,  in  the  French  Neth-  actors  also  wore  the  paUtu 

erlands,  in  1752.    He  studied  at  the  col-  Palladio,  Andrea ;  one  of  the  greatest 

lege  of  Harcourt,  at  Paris,  and,  in  1772,  classical  architects  of  modem  Italy,  whose 

was  admitted  a  counsellor  of  the  parlia-  works  of  art  and  writinos  alike  contributed 

ment  of  that  ci^.    Some  time  after,  he  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which 

succeeded  his  elder  brother  as  receiver-  be  lived,  and  direct  the  genius  of  posterity 

general  of  territorial  imposts,  which  office  He  was  bora  at  Vicenza,  in  the  Venetian 

was  suppraned  in  1777.    He  then  de-  ^territory,  in  1518,  and,  after  having  studied 
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voder  Ttibbioo,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  said  to  have  carried  it  off.  The  Romaiu^ 
he  acquired  a  maturity  of  8k411  and  science  however,  pretended  that  it  was  brought 
from  an  examination  of  the  productions  to  Italy  b^  iEoeas,  and  pre8er%cd  in  die 
of  ancient  and  modem  art  which  that  temple  of  Vesta,  at  Rome.  It  was  con- 
capital  afforded.  Returning  to  his  native  sidered  so  holy,  that  even  the  fmdifa: 
country,  he  established  his  fame  by  his  vMaxmu»  did  not  dare  to  look  upon  it. 
designs  for  many  noble  edifices  both  there  Other  cities,  however,  claimed  to  have 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  which  have  poesession  of  it  The  term  pcMaduun 
afforded  models  for  some  oeautiful  struc-  nas  figurativeljr  acquired  the  sense  of 
tures  in  England,  as  well  as  other  parts  Indtoark^  protedwny  sctnduary. 
of  Europe.  Palladio  belongs  to  the  mas-  Pallaoiubi  ;  the  name  of  a  metal  dis- 
ters  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  covered  by  doctor  Wollaston,  associated 
study  of  the  works  of  Roman  architecturo,  with  platina  ore,  among  whose  grains  it  ex- 
created  a  new  era  in  architecture.  Among  ists  alloyed  with  iridium  and  osmium,  in 
many  splendid  worlcs  executed  fix>m  his  grains  still  more  minute  than  those  of 
desi^s  and  under  his  direction,  the  theatre  the  platina.  The  process  of  separating  it 
deglt  Olimpicij  in  his  native  place,  is  the  from  the  substances  with  which  it  occure, 
most  brilliant  proof  of  his  talents.  Venice  is  too  long  to  be  detailed  here,  and  must 
also  owes  to  him  many  of  her  finest  build-  be  sought  in  tlie  larger  chemical  treatises, 
ings.  The  villa  built  by  lord  Buriington  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  grayish  white  color, 
at  Chiswick  (but  since  enlarged  by  James  and  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  platina. 
Wyatt]  was  from  a  design  of  PaUadio,  as  It  is  ductile  and  very  malleable ;  in  hard- 
was  also  a  bridge  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  ness,  superior  to  wrought  iron,  and  pos- 
the  eaii  of  Pembroke,  in  Wiltshire.  The  sessed  of  a  specific  gravity  of  11.8.  It  is 
majestic  simplicity  of  andqui^  was  al-  a  less  perfect  conductor  of  caloric  than 
"ways  present  to  his  mind,  and  Algarotti  most  metals,  and  less  expansible,  though 
called  him  the  Raphael  of  arcbitects.  in  this  it  exceeds  pladna.  On  exposure 
But  this  great  architect  is  best  known  in  to  a  strong  heat,  its  surftice  undei^goes  a 
the  present  age  on  account  of  his  publish-  tarnish,  and  becomes  blue.  Its  meldn«[ 
ed  works,  especially  his  Treadseon  Archi-  point  is  hiffber  than  that  of  gold ;  but  if 
tecture,  in  four  books,  which  first  appear-  touched,  while  hot,  with  a  small  piece  of 
ed  in  a  folio  volume,  at  Venice,  in  157Q,  sulphur,  it  runs  lUce  zinc.  The  slilpbu- 
and  has  been  many  times  reprinted.  The  ret  thus  formed  is  whiter  than  the  metal 
best  edition  is  that  ofVicenza,  1776 — 83,  itself  and  extremely  brittle.  Nitric  acid 
4  vols.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  soon  acquires  a  fine  red  color  from  palla- 
French  and  English.  James  Leoni^  an  dium,  but  the  quantity  which  it  dissolves 
Italian  architect,  published  Palladio's  Ar-  is  stnali.  Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid  act 
chitecture  in  English,  with  the  notes  and  in  a  similar  manner.  Nitro-muri^c  acid 
remarics  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  engravings  however,  dissolves  it  rapidly,  and  assumes 
by  Picait  (London,  1742,  2  vols.,  folio) ;  a  deep  red  color.  Alkalies  and  earths 
aud  some  of  the  designs  of  this  architect  throw  down  a  precipitate  from  its  sohi- 
were  published  by  lord  Burlington  in  1730.  tions,  generally  of  a  fine  orange  color.  Al- 
Palladio  was  likewise  th^  author  of  an  kalies  act  on  palladium  even  in  the  metal- 
Italian  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome  lie  state;  the  contact  of  air,  however,  pro-' 
(Venice,  15d4,  and  Rome,  3599, 8vo.),and  motes  their  action.  A  neutralized  solu- 
of  Illustrations  of  the  Commentaries  of  tion  of  palladium  is  precipitated  of  a  dark 
CcBsar.  He  died  at  Vkenza,  iu  1580.  orange  or  brown,  by  a  recent  muriate  of 
Chapuy  and  Amed.  Beugnot  have  pub-  tin ;  but  if  it  be  in  such  proportions  as  to 
lished  Palladio's  (Euvres  CompUteSf  with  remain  transparent,  it  is  changed  to  a 
plates  and  notes,  at  Paris,  1827  seq.,  beautiful  emerald-green.  Green  sulphate 
m  20  numbers,  folio.  (See  Remanza's  of  iron  precipitates  palladium  in  a  metal- 
fAves  qf  Venetian  ^ckiUcts  and  Sculp-  lie  sttite.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  pro- 
U)r$.)  duces  a  daric-brown  precipimte ;  prussiatc 
Palladiith;  a  wooden  image  of  Mi-  ofpotash,  an  olive-colored  one;  and  prus- 
nerva  (Pallas)^  which  is  said  to  have  fallen  state  of  mercury,  a  yellowish-white.  As 
from  heaven,  and  to  have  been  found  by  the  Inst  does  not  precipitate  pladna,  it  is  a 
Hus,  who  placed  it  in  a  temple  iu  his  new  good  test  of  palkidium.  This  precipitate 
city  (Ilium).  It  was  believed  by  the  Tro-  is  from  a  neutral  solution  in  nitric  acid, 
jans,  that  their  city  would  be  invincible  and  detonates  at  about  500^  Fahr.,  in  a 
BO  long  as  it  contamed  the  Palladium,  manner  similar  to  gunpowder.  All  the 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  to  remove  this  im-  metals,  except  gold,  silver,  and  platina, 
pediment  to  the  capture  of  the  city,  are  precipitate  it  in  me  metallic  state. 
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Pallas,  Peter  SimoD,  imperial  RusBian  at  Sjnnpheropol  with  a  lai^pd  income, 
counsellor,  celebrated  for  his  travels,  par-  One  of  the  fruits  of  his  last  journey,  which 
ticularly  in  that  empire,  and  for  his  nu-  he  undertook  with  Geisler,  of  Leipsic,  at 
mcrous  observations  and  discoveries  made  his  own  expense,  was  the  work  entitled 
there,  bom  at  Berlin,  1741,  was  the  son  of  Remarks  on  a  Journey  throu^  the 
a  physician,  and  chose  the  study  of  medi-  Southern  Govemooents  of  Russia  (Leip- 
cine,  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  sic,  1799  and  1801,  2^  vols.,  4toA  The 
only  to  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  to  second  part  of  this  book  is  devotea  exclu- 
natund  history.  For  tliis  object,  Holland  sively  to  the  Crimea,  which  was  thus  first 
tlien  offered  the  largest  collections  and  completely  laid  open  to  us.  Besides 
tlie  best  instnicters.  He  therefore  went  fourteen  numbers  of  the  Species  Mraga* 
to  Leydcn,  and  published  there,  in  1760,  lorum^  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  menu- 
his  dissertations  on  the  Entozoa.  He  af-  ment  of  that  journey,  we  will  mention,  on 
forded  important  aid  to  Volkmann,  who  account  of  its  interesting  views,  his  06- 
was  arranging  the  splendid  coUection  of  servationa  swr  la  FomuUian  dta  Moniagnts 
natural  curiosities  in  the  Hague,  belong-  H  les  Changemena  carrwia  au  Glohty  par- 
ing to  the  stadtholder,  and  b^ame  so  ticulih'tmeni  h  Pilgard  de  VEmpirt  RusMC. 
skilful  in  the  art  of  arranging  and  de-  The  residence  of  Pallas  in  Taurida  was 
scribing  collections  of  natural  history,  that,  disturbed  by  the  lawlessness  of  the  na- 
after  he  had  visited  England,  he  was  em*  tives.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
ployed  in  superintending  the  arrangement  he  mode  great  sacrifices  to  visit  an  elder 
of  cabinets  in  this  department,  and  was  brother  at  Berlin,  where  he  died.  Sept  8, 
thus  enabled  to  publish  his  lUenchus  Zoo-  1811.  A  part  of  his  valuable  collections 
phytonan  (still  a  classical  work  on  zoo-  he  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Berlin, 
phytes],  and  his  Miscellanea  Zoologica  Pallas.  (See  MinervOj  PlandSj  and 
(1760).    He  then  returned  to  Berlin,  and  Olbers.) 

begpBn  to  publish  his  -SpicUegia  Zooli^ica,  Pallet  ;  among  painters,  a  little  ovnl 
which  reached  its  fourteenth  number,  tablet,  or  piece  of  wood  or  ivoiy,  verv  thhi 
The  empress  Catharine  was  at  that  time  and  smooth,  on  and  round  which  the 
seeking  for  a  naturalist  to  explore  her  im-  painters  place  the  several  colors  tliey 
mense  empire.  In  1768,  Pallas  was  in-  nave  occasion  for,  to  be  ready  for  the 
vited  to  Petersburg  as  academician,  and  pencil.  The  middle  serves  to  mix  the « 
performed  his  first  journey  through  seve-  colors  on,  and  to  make  the  tints  required 
nd  provinces  of  Russia,  the  Journal  of  in  the  work,  it  has  no  handle,  but  in- 
which  was  published  at  the  expense  stead  thereof  a  hole  at  one  end  to  put  the 
of  the  empress  (Petersburg,  1771 — 76,  tliumb  through  to  hold  it 
4to.).  In  1777,  he  became  a  member  of  Pallium,  or  Pall  ;'  the  woollen  mantle 
the  committee  for  the  measurement  and  which  the  Roman  emperors  were  accus- 
topograpby  of  the  Russian  empire.  lu  tomed,  from  the  fourtn  century,  to  send 
the  mean  time,  botany  had  become  his  to  the  jiatriarchs  and  primates  of  the  em- 
favorite  study,  and  he  made  several  ex-  pire,  and  which  was  worn  as  a  mark  of 
cursions  into  various  provinces  of  the  em-  ecclesiastical  dignity.  In  the  fifth  ceqtu- 
pire  to"  examine  their  plants.  The  mag-  ly,  the  patriarchs,  with  the  consent  of  the 
nificent  Flora  Rossica,  begun  at  Peters-  emperors^  began  to  send  the  pall  to  the 
burg  in  the  early  part  of  1785,  but  after-  archbishops,  on  tiieir  entrance  into  their 
wu^  dropped,  was  the  first  fruit  of  dignity,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wear  it 
these  botanical  tours.  No  part,  indeed,  while  discharging  the  higher  functions  of 
of  the  history  of  nature  or  man  was  un-  their  oflice.  It  became  customary,  how- 
touched  by  him,  as  is  manifest  from  his  ever,  to  regard  the  giving  of  the  palUum 
Historical  Collections ;  his  New  Essays  to  archbishops  as  a  sign  that  tiieir  election 
on  the  North ;  his  excellent  Icones  Insedo-  was  confinued  by  the  patriarchs ;  and 
rvm^  and  his  Contributions  to  the  Glossary  tlie  council  of  Constantinople,  in  872,  de- 
of  all  the  Languages  and  Dialects  of  the  creed  that  all  archbishops  should  be  con- 
Russian  Empire.  In  1785,  he  was  made  firmed  by  their  patriarchs,  either  by  the 
a  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  impositiou  of  bauds,  or  by  the  sending  of 
sciences  at  Petersburg,  and  knight  of  the  the  pall.  The  popes  possessed  them- 
order  of  Wladimir,  and,  in  17£&^  histori-  selves  of  the  right  of  confirmation  in  the 
ographer  to  the  admiralty  college.  As  it  West,  and,  at  first,  required  of  the  arch- 
was  his  desire  to  reside  in  Taurida,  the  bishop,  who  was  invested  with  the  pall, 
empress  save  him  several  estates  iii  the  only  a  written  promise  of  canonical  obe- 
most  fertSe  portion  of  the  south  of  the  dience  to  the  papal  see ;  but,  ^m  the 
peninsula,  and,  afier  1796,  Pallas  lived  tenth  century,  exacted  a  considerable  tax 
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on  inTBBtitiire.  Notwitfastanding  the  great  and  the  whole  trial  was  canied  on  by  an 
increaae  of  thia  tax,  the  paHium  was,  until  interpreter.  The  unhappy  man  was  con- 
lately,  regarded  aa  an  indiapenaaUe  mark  demned  to  death,  because  he  could  not 
of  confinnation  by  the  pope,  and  was  aent  say  who  had  sent  the  parcel  containinc 
to  evory  archbiahop,  and  to  aome  of  the  the  pamphlet,  in  which,  however,  no  call 
principal  •biahopa,  when  entering  upon  for  insurrection  or  assaannation  waa  to  be 
their  oflke.  Since  the  twelfth  century,  it  found.  He  ezpect0d  the  news  of  hia  fib- 
haa  conaiated  of  a  white  woollen  band  or  eration,  wjhen  his  door  waa  opened,  August 
fillet,  three  or  four  fingrana  IntMuIj  which  26 ;  but  it  waa  to  announce  to  him  the  or- 
ia  thrown  over  the  ahouldeia  outaide  der  fyr  hia  execution.  Sl  Hilaire  de- 
of  the  aacerdotal  veatmenta;  one  band  clared  that  none  could  pardon  but  the 
hanging  over  the  back,  and  another,  aome-  empeipr  himself  if  he  were  present;  he, 
what  longer,  over  the  breast,  and  both  are  it  was  said,  had  ordered  the  immediate 
ornamented  with  a  red  chaplet  Thia  execution  of  the  aentence.  Offioen  of 
ornament,  aa  aimple  aa  it  ia  costly  (a  sum  high  rank,  however,  have  declared,  that 
eqatk  to  (14,000  or  15,000  waa  aometimea  not  Napoleon,  but  Bertbier,  ia  chargeable . 
paid  for  iU,  ia  made  by  the  nuns  in  the  with  thia  outrage.  It  had  been  proved 
convent  of^  St  Agnea  in  Rome,  from  the  that  Palm  had  not  aold  one  copy  of  the 
wool  of  consecnSed  sheep,  and  is  buried  pamphlet  Palm  waa  not  the  only  German 
with  its  wearer.  ahot  afler  hasty  military  triala  ordered  by 

Pali.  Maij*.    (See  MaU,)  the  French  marahals. 

Palm,  John  Philip,  a  citizen  and  book-        Palm  ;  an  ancient  lonf  measure,  taken 
seller  of  Nuremberg,  whom  we  mention  from  the  extent  of  the  nand.    The  Ro- 
because  his  fiite  contributed  not  a  little  to  man  palm  waa  of  two  kinda.     The  gnal 
increase  the  hatred  of  the  Germane  against  p<dmy  taken  from  the  length  of  the  band, 
the  French,  and  to  aharpen  their  weopona  answered   to  our  spcatj   and  contained 
againat  Napoleon  at  a  later  period.    Palm  twelve  digita  or  fingers'  breadtha,  or  nine 
waa  bom  m  1766.    In  the  year  1606,  hia  Roman  inches,  eqiul  to  about  eight  and 
eatabliehment  sent  to  various  other  book-  a  half  EngUah  inchea.    The  amau  .JNifan, 
selling  houaes  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Ger-  from  the  breadth  of  the  band,  contained 
many  in  her  deepeat  Humiliation,  on  the  four  digits  or  fingers,  equal  to  about  three 
whole  a  superficial  work,  but  containing  Engliah  inchea.    The  Greek  pdntj  or  do- 
bitter  attacka  on  Napoleon  and  his  troops  ron,  waa  alao  of  two  kinds:  the  smidl  cod- 
in  Bavaria.    Palm  asserted,  to  the  last  toined  four  fingers,  equal  to  little  more 
moment  of  his  life,  that  he  had  no  knowl-  than  three  inchea ;  the  greof  jpo^rn  contain- 
edge  of  the  work,  which  waa  sent  to  him  ed  ^ve  fingers.    The  Greek  double  pdm, 
to  be  fiHTwaixied,  as  ia  customary  in  Crer-  called  dieluUfWWi  large  also  in  proportion, 
many.    The  poUce  of  Napoleon,  which  The  modem  palm  is  different  m  difierent 
was  spread  all  over  Germany,  leamed  tlie  places  where  it  is  used.    It  oontaip^  at 
fact  that  Palm  had  forwarded  it    He  re-  Rome,  eight  inches  three  and  a  half  lines; 
quested  a  judicial  investigation  fVom  the  at  Naplea,   according  to  Riccioli,  eiffbt 
authorities  at  Nuremberg,  but  it  was  re-  inches :  according  to  others,  eight  inches 
fused.   Being  afterwards  at  Munich,  he  re-  seven  lines;  at  Uenoa,  nine  inches  nine 
ceived  information  from  hia  wife  that  he  linea ;  at  Morocco  and  Fez,  seven  inches 
waa  prosecuted.    Though  he  might  have  two  linea ;  in  Langjuedoc,  and  aome  other 
fled,  he  returned  to  Nuremberg.  He  now,  parts  of  France,  nine  inchea  nine  lines: 
however,  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  him-  the  Engliah  palm  is  three  inchea. 
self.    A  beggar  boy  appeared  at  his  house.        Palm,  the  tree.    (See  PaXmB.) 
and  requestra  to  see  him  in  order  to  get       Palma,    Giacomo,    aumamed  Vecem 
alma    Palm  gave  him  aomethiug,  and  im-  (the  old),  a  pupil  of  Titian,  and  one  of 
mediately  French  gcru  (Tcarmes  entered  the   moat  nimoua   paintera  of  the  ax- 
imd  aeized  him.  So^  after,  he  was  carried  teenth  century,  waa  bom  at  ^'8'^ 
to  general  Bemadotte,  in  Anapach,  where  in  1518,  and  died  between  1564  and  1574, 
a  trial  was  again  refuaed,  because,  as  the  at  Venice,  which  poeaeases  excellent  pic- 
aid-de-carop  of  the  marshal  said,  his  ar-  tures  by  him'(e.  g.  the  St  Baihara). 
reat  was  the  consequence  of  a  direct  order        Palma.    (See  Canaries,) 
from  P^s.     He  was  aent  to  Branau.        Palma.  '(See  Jlfq^oroo.) 
Bertbier  deckired  that  nothing  could  be        Palma  Cbristi  ;   a  name  teqotnUf 
done  for  him,  thouffh  the  most  respectable  applied  to  the  caator  oil  plant 
people  uaterfered  for  him.    Tlie  proceas       Palmella,  dom  Pediro  de  Souaa-Hol- 
waa  hurried,  no  counsel  allowed  to  Palm,  stein,  marquia  of;  a  distinguished  Poita- 
though  the  sentence  states  the  contrary,  guese  minister.    Dtiring  the  negotii&oD> 
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at  Bayonne,  in  1808,  Napoleon oncebasti-  wor,  bad  now  become  fint  minister;  and 

Ij'  addressed  to  the  count  Palmella  the  the  Portuguese  cabinet  vacillated  between 

question,  **Are  you  Portuguese  ready  to  be-  the  British  system,  supported  by  the  for- 

come  Spanish  r*    *^  No,  sire,**  replied  the  mer,  and  the  French  system  of  the  latter, 

count  in  a  firm  tone.    Far  from  being  dis*  Januazy  15, 1825,  the  cabinet  was  finally 

pleased  with  this  finnk  and  laconic  answer,  dissolved,  and  Palmella  was  sent  ambassa- 

Napoleon  said  to  one  of  his  officers  next  dor  to  England.    The  death  of  John  VI 

day,  **  The  count  Palmella  gave  me  a  noble  was  followed  by  the  dissensions  relative 

no  yesterday."    Palmelki  was  plenipoten-  to  the  constitution  granted  to  dom  Pedro, 

tiaiy  of  Portugal  at  the  congress  of  Vien-  British  troops  arrived  in  Lisbon,  and  the 

na  m  1814,  and  member  of  the  general  ministry  was  changed  to  meet  the  views 

committee  of  the  eight  powers  whkh  of  the  constitutionalists.     Palmella  was  ^ 

signed  the  peace  of  Paris.    In  1815,  he  nominated  minister  of  foreign  afBeAn  in 

was   present    at  the  congress  in    Paris.  June,  1827,  and  returned  to  Portugal  early 

When  lord  Castlereagh  demanded  tlieab-  in  1828.    But  the  change  which  immedi- 

olition  of  the  slave-trade,  at  Vienna,  in  ately  after  took  place  m  favor  of  the  ah- 

Februaiy,    1815,  Palmella  declared  that  solute  party,  and  the  ascendency  of  tlie 

Portugal  would  consent  to  its  abolition  af*  Miguelites,  j>revented  him  from  entering 

ter  ei?ht  years,  on  condition  tliat  England  upon  this  office.   (See  Mgudj  Pec£ro,  For- 

would  yield  some  fioints  of  the  treaw*  with  tugal.) 

Portugal  of  February  19,  1810;    March       Palmetto.     In  the   Southern  States 
13,  1815,  he  subscribed  tha  declaration  this  name  is  frequently  civen  to  the  cab- 
against  Napoleon,  and  soon  aAer  was  ap-  bage-tree,  a  species  of  jMilm,   growing 
pointed  ambassador  to  the  British  court,  along  the  Adantic  coast  m>m  about  lati- 
In  1816,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state  tude  35?  to  the  extremity  of  Florida.    It 
for  foreign  afiTairs  in  Brazil.    In  1818,  he  attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifly  feet,  and 
went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  settling  is  by  far  the  tallest,  as  well  as  the  most 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  count  Fer-  northern,  of  our  palms.    The  summit  of 
nan  Nunez,  the  dispute  concerning  the  the  stem  is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  large 
evacuation  of  Monte    Video.     On  the  palmated  leaves,  varying  in   length  and 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Por-  breadth  firom  one  to  five  feet,  and  support- 
tugid,  the   cortes   gave  him   permission  ed  on  long  foot-stalks,  which  give  it  a 
to  tnvel  ;   but  after   the   overthrow  of  beautiful  and  majestic  appearance.    Be- 
the  consdtudon.  May  27»  1823,  the  king  fore  these  leaves  are  developed,  they  are 
intrusted  to  him  the  department  of  for-  folded  like  a  fim ;  at  their  base  and  in  tlie 
ei^  affiurs  and   the  presidency  of  the  centre  of  the  stem  arejthree  or  four  ounces 
mmistry,    with    the     tide  of    marquis,  of  a  white,  compact  and  tender  substance^ 
(See  Portugal)    By  the  royal  command,  tvhich  is  eaten  with  oil  and  vine^r,  and 
a  junta,  of  which  Palmella  was  president,  somewhat  resembles  the  cabbage  in  taste, 
drew  up  the  constitutional  charter,  nearly  but  is  neither  highly  nutritious  nor  pecu- 
tbe  same  os  that  which  dom  Pedro  grant-  liarly  agreeable,  and,  moreover,  is  attended 
ed  to  Portugal  April  23,  1826.    This  sa-  with  the  destrucdon  of  a  vegetable  which 
gacious  and  moderate  miiuster  by  this  act  has  perhaps  been  a  century  in  growing, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  queen  The  flowers  are  small,  gTeeni8h,di8posed  in 
and  to  the  generalissimo  of  the  army,  dom  long  clusters,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  black 
Miguel,  as  well  as  to  the  apostolical  junta  inesculent  fruit,  about  as  large  as  a  pea. 
and  the  absolutists  in  Spain.    The  king  The  cabbage-palm  in  the  U.  States  ap- 
therefore  rejected  the  plan.    The  situa-  pears  to  be  confined  to  the  immediate  vi- 
rion of  the  marquis  of  Palmella,  already  ,cinity  of  the  sea.     Miehaux,  however, 
rendered  difficult  by  the  effi)rts  of  the  mentions  two  stocks  observed  by  him  in 
Fi«nch  and  English  ambassadors,  Hyde  Florida,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
de  Nen?ilie  (q.  v.)  and  sir  E.  Thornton,  to  miles  in  the  interior.    The  same  author 
gain  over  the  Portuguese  cabinet  to  the  met  with  it  in  Bermuda,  and  supposed  it 
policy  of  their  re8|>ective  courts,  was  be-  to  be  found  in  the  Bahamas  and  along  the 
come  yet  more  so  by  the  separation  of  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  it  is  un- 
Brazil  firom  PorUiffal.    Anril  30, 1824,  the  known  in  Louisiana,  and  we  cannot  find 
Inftmt  dom  Miguel  caused  him  to  be  ar-  diat  it  has  ance  been  observed  beyond 
Tested ;  but,  John  VI  having  been  sue-  the  limits  of  the  U.  States.    The  wood, 
cessful  in  maintaining  his  authority  against  though  extremely  porous^in  the  Southern 
the  designs  of  the  Lifant,  Palmella  was  States  is  preferred  to  every  other  for  the 
set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  his  place,  construction  of  wharves,  on  account  of  its 
Count  Subserra  (Pampluna),  minister  of  being  secure  fi^m  the  attacks  of  sea- 
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womw;  and  has  been  found  peculiarly  U.  States:  of  these,  the  palmetto,  or  cab- 
suitable  for  the  coDstraction  of  forts,  as  it  bage-tree,  extends  along  tne  Atlantic  coast 
closes,  without  splitting,  on  the  passage  of  as  far  north  as  laL  3§^:  the  others  are 
a  balL  The  slowness  of  its  crowth  will  dwar(/and  are  confined  to  more  southern 
always  disooumge  its jiropagation.  latitudes.  Among  the  more  useliil  of  the 
Palms  ;  a  natural  family  of  plants,  the  palms  may  be  mentioned  the  cocoa-nut, 
pride  of  trdpical  climates,  and  which,  the  sago  and  the  date. 
more  than  any  other,  contributes  to  give  a  Palms,  Order  of.  (See  FhiU^beaing 
peculiar  and  imposing  character  to  the  Sociehf,) 

vegetation  of  those  regions.    Their  lofty.        Palm  SuimAT ;  the  last  Sunday  before 

straight  and  unbrancUng  trunks,  crowned  Easter,  on  which  Christ's  entiy  inta  Jeru- 

at  the  sunomit  bv  a  tufl  of  large  radiating  salem,  when  palms  were  strewed  before 

leaves,   gives   mem  an   aspect   entirely  him,  is  celebrated.    Fonneriy,  a  wooden 

unique,  and  ftr  surpasrinff  that  of  other  ass,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  on  it,  was 

trees   in   majesQr.       Aside    from     the  drawn  on  roUera  in  procession,  because 

grandeur  of  their  appeai^^nce,  many  of  Christ  entered  Jerusalem  on  an  ass.    It 

mem  hardly  yield  to  any  other  vegetables  is  still  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  by 

in  useful  properties.     The   species  are  the  Catholics^  and  branches  are  strewed  in 

numerous,  but  are  not  well  understood ;  the  churches. 

and  many  fruits  exist  in  collections  which  Palmtba  ;  a  Syrian  city,  famous  in  an- 
cannot  be  referred  to  known  genera. —  cient  times,  capital  of  Palmyrene,  which 
They  belong  to  the  monocotvledonous  di-  for  a  shoit  time  formed  a  powerful  state, 
vision  of  punts,  and  have  meir  parts  ar-  Iv  was  at  an  eariy  period  called  Thd- 
ranged  in  threes,  or  one  of  the  multiples  tnor  (the  city  of  palms),  of  which  the  Latin 
of  that  number.  The  calyx  has  six  divis-  name  is  a  translation.  The  origin  of  this 
ions,  more  or  less  profotmd ;  the  stamens  city  is  of  remote  antiquinr.  It  was  impor- 
are  six  in  number;  and  the  fhiit  consists  tant  as  the  bulwark  of  Judiea  against  the 
of  a  beny  or  drupe,  composed  of  a  sub-  wandering  tribes  from  the  Euphrates  ; 
stance  sometimes  hard  and  scaly,  but  and,  as  the  emporium  of  the  commerce 
more  often  fleshy  or  fibrous,  surrounding  of  Blastem  and  Western  Asa,  it  was  a 
thi^  or,  usually,  a  single,  one-seeded  nut  large  and  opulent  city  in  the  time  of  Tra- 
The  stem  is  simple,  or  very  rarely  jan,  who  subjected  Uie  whole  province  to 
branching,  and  is  sustained  by  a  mass  of  the  Roman  power.  It  was  situated  in  a 
fibrous  roots  at  the  base.  Though  usually  valley  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  the 
attaining  the  stature  of  a  tree,  and  some-  midst  of  a  beautiful  palm  grove  in  the 
times  ascending  to  a  very  great  height,  in  desert  It  was  adorned  with  magnificent 
some  species,  the  stem  rises  only  a  few  palaces,  whose  ruins,  thou^  it  has  been 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  twice  destroyed,  sdll  excite  admiration. 
This  stem  is  cylindrical,  but,  internally,  the  It  was  sacked  for  the  first  time  under  the 
fibres  are  arranged  in  fascicles,  and  not  in  reign  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  by  the 
concentric  circles,  as  with  trees  ^nerally.  emperor  Aurelian,  in  275,  and  a  second 
The  centre  is  soft,  while  the  cucumfer-  time  by  the  Saivcens,  in  744.  In  the 
ence  is  firm  and  hard  like  horn.  In  tliese  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ru- 
respects,  the  palms  are  analogous  to  other  ins  were  discovered  bv  Wood  and  Daw- 
monocotyledonous  vegetables.  This  stem  kins,  and  described  m  the  maipiificent 
is  covered  externally  with  the  sheatbs  of  work  of  Wood,  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra* 
the  fidlen  leaves,  or  with  their  cicatrices,  Amonff  the  ruins  are  a  great  number  of 
and  is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  pinnate  or  beautiful  columns,  ruins  of  temples  and 
fiabeliiform  leaves.  From  the  midst  of  towers,  all  admirably  wrought  or  marble, 
these  arises  a  simple  or  branching  spadix.  Many  Greek  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions^ 
on  which  the  numerous  small  flowers  are  and  one  in  Latin,  increase  their  value, 
disposed,  and  which  at  'first  is  enveloped  The  most  beautiful  monufhent  is  a  temple 
in  one  or  several  spathee,  or  sheaths. —  of  the  sun,  which  is  also  in  the  best  pres- 
Manv  of  the  pa)ms  appear  to  be  confined  ervation.  Palmyra,*  under  its  oki  name 
witbm  narrow  limits,  and  it  has. been  re-  (Tadmor),  is  now  a  viUage  in  the  desert 
marked  that,  whenever  a  district  is  char-  of  Syria,  and  some  poor  iamilies  have 
acterized  by  suiking  peculiarities  of  soil  built  their  huts  amidst  its  magnificent 
or  climate,  it  appeara  to  be  inhabited  by  ruins. — See  St  Mardn^  jEfisfotre  dt  Pot- 
peculiar  species.  AU  the  palms  are  not  fi^^  (Paris,  1823). 
Btricdy  confined  within  the  tropics,  but  a  Palomiii o  be  Valasco,  Acisde  Anto- 
fbw  inhabit  the  warm  regions  on  their  nio,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters 
borders.    Five  species  are  found  in  the  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Bajaumce,  near  Cor- 
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dom,  in  1653.  He  studied  in  the  latter  introduction  of  metallic  subatancea,  par- 
place,  but|  aa  hia  inclination  led  him  to  ticularly  lead  or  copper,  into  the  ayatemy 
cultivate  the  arts,  he  placed  himself  under  oAen  brings  on  incurable  palsy.  The 
the  painter  Valdes.  In  1678,  he  went  to  paralysis  of  the  vital  organs  is  attended 
Maarid,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV,  with  immediate  death  ;  and,  when  the 
many  cUstinguiahed  artists  resided.  Palo-  head  is  attacked,  the  memory  and  judg- 
mino  was  presented  to  the  kinff  by  the  ment  are  often  impaired, 
celebrated  Coello,  and  was  employed  by  Palus  M^otis.  (See  AxophJi 
the  former  to  execute  the  fiescoes  in  the  Pamjlico,  called  also  Tar  Rivxb,  in 
galleiy  del  Cierzo  in  the  Prado.  This  North  Carolina,  nasses  by  Tarborough, 
commission  he  executed  with  so  much  Greenville  and  Washington,  and  runs 
success,  that  he  was  appointecl  court-  south-east  into  Pamlico  aound  ;  lat. 
painter,  vnth  a  considerable  pension.  In  35°  23^  N.  It  is  navigable,  for  vessels 
Valencia,  Salamanca,  Granada  and  Cor-  drawing  nine  feet  of  water,  to  Washing- 
dova,  to  which  he  was  successively  invit-  ton,  forty  miles,  and  for  boats  canying 
ed,  he  executed  numerous  works  which  thirty  or  forty  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to 
were  highly  esteemed.  His  son  assisted  Tarborough,  ninety  miles, 
him  in  some  of  his  nroductiona  It  has  Pahlico  Sounn ;  a  lar^  bay  on  the 
been  objected  to  Palomino  that  his  fi^-  coast  of  North  Carolina,  eighty-nx  milea 
ures^  ^ven  in  his  most  elevated  composi-  long  and  from  ten  to  twenty  broad.  It  is 
tionsy  partake  too  much  of  the  character  separated  from  the  sea  bv  a  sandy  beach, 
of  common  life ;  but  his  coloring  and  per-  hardly  a  mile  wide,  which  is  covered  with 
spective  are  admirable.  He  di^  at  Ma-  bushes.  It  communicates  with  Albe- 
dri^  in  1726.  He  istbeauthorof  a  histoty  marie  sound.  Ocracoke  is  its  principal 
of  Spaniah  painters.  El  Muno  jnetcrico,  y  oudet 

Etema  cpiica  (3  vola.,  Madrid),  of  whien  Pampas  ;  vast  plains  in  the  southern 

the  third  volume,  containing  an  account  part  of  Buenos  Ayres,  extending  from  the 

of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish  artists,  de  la  Plata  nearW  to  ^e  Andes,  750  miles 

has  been  translated  into  French  (Paris,  in  length  by  450  in  breadth.    A  part  ia 

1742).     Quiiliet,  in  his  DidMmnaire  de»  covered  vrith  grass,  affording   excellent 

PeuUres  EmgnoU  (Paris,  1816),  boiTOwa  pasturaire ;  and  another  portion,  at  the 

much  fromTuomino.  foot  of  me  Andes,  forms  an  immense  for- 

Palos  ;  a  amall  town  of  Andaluaia,  in  est,  which,  however,  is  easily  passable  in 

Spain,  where  Columbua  fitted  out   his  all  directions.    Herds  ofhorses  and  cattle, 

ahips,  and  whence  he  sailed,  on  his  first  in  a  wild  state,  feed  in  these  wide  plains, 

voyace  for  the  discovery  of  the  new  world.  Several  beasts  of  prey  infest  them,  and  the 

in  1^2.    Here,  also,  is  the  convent,  at  die  bisacho,  a  small  animal,  burrows  like  the 

gate  of  which  Columbus  appeared  as  a  rabbit.    The  inhabitants  are  the  Gauchos, 

g>or  stranger,  and  aaked  bread  and  water  who  are  of  Spanish  origin,  but  who  lead  a 
r  his  child.  It  is  now  almost  deserted,  life  of  wild  independence,  liviiuf  on  hone- 
being  occupied  by  a  few  hundred  mhab-  back,  eadng  nothing  but  jerked  beef,  and 
itantBL  It  lies  on  the  TInto';  lon.6^  58^  W.  $  drinking  nothing  but  water,  hospitable 
kt.  37°  lO'  N.  (See  Irving's  interesting  and  generous  to  the  traveller,  and  pro- 
account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Paloe,  in  fessing  the  Catholic  religion ;  and,  to  the 
company  with  a  defendant  of  the  Pinzon  south,  fierce  tribes  of  mounted  Indians, 
femiiy,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Vtnfage$  of  who  lead  much  the  same  kind  of  life  aa 
(Ae  Cmw^asMOM  of  CSo<iiin6iis.)  '  the  Gauchoa,  with  whom  thev  are  perjtet- 
Palst,  pAaALTSis ;  a  nervous  disease,  uallv  at  war.  Armed  with  his  la$90y  or 
known  by  the  k)ss  or  diminution  of  the  leather  strap,  the  Gaucho,  or  pampas  In- 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  some-  dian,  ridea  on  horseback,  and,  with  great 
'timea  of  sensation,  m  one  or  several  parts  dexterity,  throws  it  round  the  neck  of  a 
of  the  body.  (See  Abroitf  ZKreaiet.]  It  wild  horse,  bull,  or  other  animal  which 
appears  under  difibrent  forms:  sometimea  he  wishes  to  take,  by  a  sudden  jerk, 
it  attacks  the  whole  system ;  at  othera.  it  throws  the  animal  to  the  ground,  and  gal- 
afifeda  one  side  of  the  body  (hmipUtna)^  lops  ofiTwith  his  booty.  There  is  a  route 
and  at  othera  a  single  member.  The  acroes  the  pampas  firom  Buenos  Ayres  to 
causes  of  palsy  are  numerous,  but  their  Chile,  on  which  is  a  chain  of  cabina,  called 
mode  of  action  is  not  cleariy  aacertained.  potU,  seven  or  eight  leagues  distant  fivm 
The  action  of  cold  on  the  body  in  a  heated  each  other.  The  jouraev  is  performed  on 
state,  a  violent  physiod  or  moral  excite-  horseback,  or  in  a  wheeled  carriage;  but 
ment,  or  the  suppression  of  an  ordinary  it  is  difficult,  and  rendered  dangerous  by 
•vaeuation,  sometiiiMa  produces  it    The  robben  and  die  Indians.— The  /Hwiperof 
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are  violent  winds  fitmi  the  weet  or  south-  of  Hermes  and  a  nyinph,  or  of  Penelope* 
west,  which  sweep  over  the  pampas,  and  He  is  represented  as  old,  with  a  crooked 
often  do  much  injury  on  the  coasts,  nose,  two  horns,  pointed  ears,  a  goat's 
Head's  amuiung  Journey  across  the  Pam-  beard,  goat's  tail,  and  goat's  feet,  with  a 
pes  (London,  1826)  gives  a  veiy  spirited  pipe  (see  Syrinx)^  and  carrying  a  crooked 
and  picturesque  account  of  his  gaDop  shepherd's  staff.  He  was  fiist  wondiip* 
through  this  immense  wilderness  of  grass  ped  at  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
and  water. — Pampas  dd  Saeramento  are  thon,  in  which  it  was  pretended  that  be 
vast  plains,  nmiiar  to  those  above  de-  had  assisted  the  Athenians.  This  sbep- 
scribed  (about  60,000  square  miles),  in  the  herd  god'  was  afterwards  made  the  all- 
northern  pan  of  Peru.  They  abound  in  supporting  god  of  nature,  and  personified 
vegetable  productions,  but  are  infested  the  universe  (t«  «a»;  compare  Servius  on 
with  troublesome  or  dangerous  insects  Viinl,  eclogue  ii,  21),  He  was  abo  in- 
and  reptiles.  They  are  inhabited  by  dif-  troduced  into  the  earlier  fables,  as  in  that  of 
ferent  native  tribes.    {See  LUmo.)  the  battle  of  the  Titans.    He  distinguished 

Pamphlet.    There  are  several  deriva-  himself  in  muMcal  contests,  and  by  playing 

tions  of  this  word,  most  of  which  are  on  the  pipe,  which  he  invented,  and  with 

much  strained.     The  most  probable  is  which  ne  contended  for  the  prize  with 

that  which  considers  it  as  coming  fiom  Apollo.    (See  iS^rwur.)    Some  appear  to 

the  phrase  par  unflet  (on  a  thread),  whence  have  honored  him  also  as  the  inventor  of 

the  word  is  written,  anciently,  and  bv  the  flute  of  reeds.    Pan  is  the  protector  of 

Caxton,pauii/2e<,  property  denoting  a  book  the  herds  at  pasture,  of  wild  beasts^  of 

sold  unbound,  and  only  stitched,  as  the  fishes,  and  takes  care  of  the  bees  of  the 

French  brockure.     The   Germaii  ^^  husbandman,  on   which    account,  milk 

sekrifi  (fugitive  publicadon )  is  more  siffnin-  and  honev  were  ofibred  to  him.    Evander 

cant    Pfunphlets  are  not  of  recent  ongin :  is  said  to  have  introduced  his  worship  into 

they  were  early  used  under  the  name  of  Italy.    He  was  here  considered  as  oor- 

libdli^  in  religious  controversies.    They  responding  to  Faunus,and  several  festi- 

are   generally   intended    for   immediate  vals  were  celebrated  in  his  honor,  as  the 

effect.    Political  pamphlets  may  be  eon-  Lupercalia,  in  honor  of  Pan  Lupercils, 

sidered  as  the  shells  used  in  party  warfare,  the   protector    against    wolves.      From 

while   newspapers   more   resemble   the  Pan  comes  the   expression  panie  Jear, 

common  weapons.    They  generally  bear  According  to  Plutarch^  it  was  the  Pans 

the  imprint  of  the  excited  spirit  of  the  and  Satyrs  dwelling  at  Chemnos  who 

time.    When  their  object  is  scientific  or  first  announced  the  death  of  Oeiris,  and 

religious,  they  exhibit  that  sort  of  informa-  thereby  caused  so  much  terror  that,  since 

tion  on  these  subjects  which  it  was  thought  then,  every  sudden,  groundless  fear  has 

expedient  to  present  immediately  to  the  been  called  panie.     According  to  Pol- 

puDlic.    They  are  of  great  interest  to  the  yeenus.  Pan  saved  the  army  of  Bacchus 

historian,  but,  like  newspapers,  he  must  from  great  danger  by  a  wild  scream,  a 

use  them  with  great  caution.    It  is  highly  thousand  times  repeated  by  the  echoes  of 

important  that  public  libraries  should  col-  the  woods  and  rocks.     In  the  battle  of 

lect  and  preserve  such  publications ;  oth-  the    Titans,    Pan    terrified   the   enemy 

erwise  they  are^  generally  lost.     Myles  l^  blowing  in  a  sea  conch.    The  an- 

Davies  has  written  an  Icon  LibeUorumy  or  cients  believed  that  great  armies  were 

a  critical  histoiy  of  j>amphlets.     (See,  often  struck  during  the  ni^t  vrith  a  sud- 

also,  D'Israeli's  CwriotUiM  of  Liierature,)  den  teiror,  caused  by  some  god  or  de- 

Pamplona,  or  Pampelura  (anciently  mon  to  punish  presumption. 

Po?fipeIo,orPoii]oett)po2t9);acityof Spain,  Panacea;   a  dauriiter  of  Escolapiut 

and  capital  of  Navarre,  situated  on  the  (q.  ▼.);  the  goddess  of  healing.    She  is  an 

Arga,  in  a  plain  near  the  Pyrenees,  found-  allegorical  creation  of  poets  and  artists, 

ed  by  Pompey;  78  miles  north-west  of  Her  name  (llawMuo)  signifies  the  ''all- 

Saragoesa,  172  north-east  of  Madrid ;  Ion.  healing ;"  ^ence  panacea,  a  universal  rem- 

1°  41'  W.;  bt.  42°  W  N.;  population,  edy. 

14,054.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  sur-  Panagia  ;  the  Greek  name  for  the  pic- 
rounded  by  walls,  and  has  two  casties,  a  ture  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  of  which  the 
cathedral,  thirteen  monasteries,  four  hos^  Greek  Catholics  have  one  in  every  hovss, 
pitals,  and  a  colle^.  It  is  situated  in  a  on  board  of  vessels,  &c.,  before  which 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  country,  but  has  candles  are  kept  burning, 
lew  manufiictures.  It  was  taken  by  gen-  Pahama  ;  a  city  of  Cmombia,  capital  of 
«ral  Lauriston  (q.  v.)  in  1S23.  the  department  of  the  Isthmus   (New 

Pan;  an  Arcadian  rural  divinityi  son  Grenaoa),  on  the  bay  of  the  saiDe  name; 
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iBL9*  SB'  N.;  Ion.  79^  27' W.;  population,  ed  with  nature,  sentiment,  wit,  and  good 
20^000.  It  contains  a  college,  numerous  sense.  He  knew  perfectly  Well  how  to 
churches  and  monasteries,  a  cathedral,  an  sharpen  tlie  point  of  an  epigram ;  but  his 
hospital,  &C.  The  roadstead  is  exposed  -satire  was  always  directed  to  the  vice,  not 
to  violent  north  winds,  and  the  bay  is  so  to  the  person.  He  died  in  1765.  His 
shallow  that  ships  are  oblig^  to  remain  works  were  printed  in  four  volumes, 
several  miles  below  the  town,  and  dis-  12mo.,  entitled  Thidtre  et  (Evnrta  dxvcrsts, 
charge  hjr  flat-bottomed  boats.  The  com-  Pajnathenaa  ;  a  festival  celebrated  at 
merc^  however,  is  considerable,  princi-  Athens,  in  honor  of  its  tutelary  deity,  Mi- 
pally  with  the  EnglicAi  of  Jamaica,  and  nerva.  Ericthonius,  who  instituted  it  (ac- 
the  ]^forth  Americans.  The  pearl  fishery  cording  to  some,  Orpheus  was  the  found- 
fumishes  a  ycAriy  export  to  tne  value  of  er),  called  it  Aihmaa;  but,  when  Theseus 
above  $40,(i00.  The  conmierce  of  Pana-  united  the  inhabitants  of  twelve  districts 
ma  was  very  fijourishing  while  the  Span-  into  a  city,  the  festival  received  the  name 
ish  intercourse  with  South  America  was  faatudhDnaa  (from  irav,  universalV  because 
carried  on  in  the  galleons ;  but  it  has  it  was  thenceforth  solemnized  oy  all  the 
flince  declined.  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  tribes  of  Athens.  The  p<ma<^en<ea  were 
and  the  heat  excessive.    (See  Congrtss^  distinguished  into  the  greater  and  the  less, 

Panama,  Congress  of.      (See  Conr  in  both  of  which  three  kinds  of  games 

grut,)  were  exhibited,  conducted  by  ten  presi- 

Panam'a,  Istbmus  of.  The  result  of  a  dents  {aUdothdct).  On  the  first  day  were 
aeries  of  levelings,  carried  across  the  races  with  torches  in  the  Ceramicus ;  on 
isthmus  in  18S29,  bv  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  the  second,  gymnical  exercises,  and  imi- 
Falmark,  in  the  employ  of  the  Colombian  tations  of  naval  fights;  on  the  third,  con- 
government,  enables  us  to  correct  some  tests  of  music  and  declamation,  and 
statements  in  the  article  Darien.  From  dramatic  representadons:  An  olive  crows, 
the  Account  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  communicated  from  the  groves  of  Academus,  and  a  ves- 
to  the  royal  society  in  1890,  it  appean  sel  fiill  of  the  finest  oil,  were  the  rewards 
that,  in  the  narrowest  pert  of  the  isthmus,  of  the  victor.  Then  followed  the  sacri- 
there  is  a  break  of  several  miles  in  the  fices,  and  the  sacrificial  feast  The  great- 
great  chain  of  the  Andes,  particularly  be-  er  pcmatheruta  were  disdnguished  from 
tween  Chagtek  and  Chame,  where  there  the  less  not  only  by  their  greater  splendor 
are  extensive  plains,  not  more  than  and  k)nger  condnuance,  But  particularly 
30O-— 500  feet  ih  height.  After  985  pair  by  the  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
of  levelings  from  Panama  to  La  Bnija,  peplus,  a  sacred  garment,  consecrated  bv 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres,  it  was  young  virgins,  and  made  of  white  wool, 
found  that  high- water  mark  in  the  Pacific  and  adorned  vrith  gold  embroidery,  repre- 
is  13L55  feet  higher  than  in  the  Atlantic ;  senting  the  battle  of  the  giants,  was  carri- 
but  that,  at  half  tide,  the  level  of  the  Pa-  ed  from  the  Acropolis  into  the  temple  of 
dfic  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Atlantic,  the  goddess,  whose  ivory  statue  was  cov- 
and,  at  low  tide,  is  several  feet  lower,  ered  with  it  TheiMp/ttf  was  also  used  in 
These  circumstances  induced  the  Colom-  the  panaUienaa  as  the  sail  of  a  ship,  which 
Inan  government  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  was  moved  through  the  streets  by  secret 
canal  from  Panama  to  Puerto  Velo,  on  the  machinery,  ahd  accompanied  by  a  solemn 
Atlantic  ride,  which  has  a  larse  and  se-  procession.  This  festival  was  so  holy, 
cure  harbor,  and.  is  distant  forty-three  that  criminals  were,  released  from  the 
miles  north-north-west  from  Panama.  A  prisons  on  the  occasion  of  its  celebration, 
rail-road  between  the  two  cities  is  already  and  gold  crowns  were  conferred  on  men 
in  progress.  of  distinguished  merit 

Panard,  Charies  Francis;  a  French  Panckoccke,  Andrew  Joseph;  a  book- 
poet,  bom  about  16^  at  Gourville,  near  seller  at  Lisle,  in  Flanders,  where  he  died 
Chartres^  where  he  had  a  trifling  employ-  in  1753,  aged  fifly-two.  He  was  the  au- 
ment,  and  lived  some  time  in  obscurity,  thor  of  several  popular  and  useful  compi- 
until  the  comedian  Le  Grand,  having  seen  lations,  and  some  original  works, 
some  of  his  pieces,  encouraged  bun  to  Panckoucke,  Charles  Joseph,  son  of 
write  for  the  stage,  in  which  department  the  preceding,  was  also  a  bookseller,  and 
he  became  very  successfuL  Marmontel  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  born  at  Lisle  in 
calls  him  the  <*  La  Fontame  of  the  Vaude-  1736,  and,  at  the  a^  of  twenty-eight,  set- 
vilte,"  both  fix»in  the  nmvet4  of  his  tied  at  Paris,  previously  to  which  period, 
writinff  and  the  simpltci^  of  his  cbarac-  he  had  made  himself  known  by  some 
ter.  nis  works  are  occasionally  incorrect  publications  from  the  press,  and  mathe- 
and  oegligeDt;  but  they  are  always  stamp-  matical*  pieces,  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
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academy  of  sdeoces.    Hia  house  became  people  {nifrt  a«fi«») ;  according  to  odien^ 

the  resort  of  the  moat  diatin^iahed  au-  still,  becauae  Solon  bulk  thia  temple  with 

tbors;   and  he  conducted  himaelf  with  the  money  which  the  public  gina  were 

great  liberality  to  those  wiUi  whom  he  obliged  to  pay.    But  Venua  waa  woiahip- 

was  connected  in  his  literary  enterprises,  ped  under  thia  name  in  other  placea  at  an 

He  engaaed  in  the  publication  of  the  early  period.    The  image  of  Venua  Pan- 

Mtreure  de  fVanoe,  and  Tarioua  other  pe-  detnoa  at  Elia,  riding  upon  a  he-goat,  by 

riodical  works,  and  estabiished  the  Manir  the  side  of  that  of  Venua  Urania,  ia  wordiy 

feur,  under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  Maret,  of  notice.    Venua  Pandemoahoeappeaia 

aince  duke  of  Baaauio.    He  also  formed  in  opposition  to  celestial  love,  as  a  symbol 

the  plan  of  the  Unofcianidie  MiOiMfut^  of  prostitution. 

consistinffofa  number  of  distinct  diction-  Paiidit,   in   Hindoostan  ;    a  learned 

aries  of  me  yarious  branches  of  art,  sci-  Brahmin ;  one  venwd  in  the  Sanacrit  kn- 

ence  and  literature,  of  which  ninety  parta  guage,  and  in  the  aciencei^  laws  and  r&- 

had  been  publiahed  in  1832.  Panckoucke  ugion  of  the  country, 

died  Dec  19,  1798.     He  was  the  au-  PAifoooas ;  the  name  ibrmeriy  given  to 

thor  of  Dt  PHamme  d  Ala lUprotkuiion  the    Servian   or   Raitzian    foot-aoldien^ 

de$  diffemUB  hMaidoi   (1761,   ]3mo.) ;  coming  fitnn  the  mountama  in  the  neig^^ 

TVnA^mcmlA&reife  iMcr^ee  (1768, 3  vols^  borhood  of  the  village  Pandur,  in  the 

13mo.);  and  other  wojrks.  county  of  Sol,  in  Lower  Hungary.    Ther 

Pahcras  ;  one  of  the  many  villages  were  at  fint  iiregular  troopa.    In  ITSu^ 

which  have,  in  course  of  time,  become  they  were  made  regular  troopa.     They 

part  of  London;  one  mile  and  a  half  north  .were  fonneity  dreaded  for  their  savage 

of  London  Proper.    In  ita  well-known  mode  of  warnre. 

burial-place  for  Catholica,  lie  Paoli,  the  PAimoajL (from  c«»uevei7,^«P«', gift);  the 

chevalier  D*£on  (q.  v.),  Cavallo,  Woollet,  fint  woman;  so  called  becaliae  ahe  re- 

4&C.  ceived   gifts  fiom  all  the   OlympiaoB. 

Panceatiuh;  one  ofthe  contests  of  the  Prometheus^  driven  fix>m   Olympus  by 

ancient  Greeks^  in  which  all  four  kinds  Jupiter,  had  fonned  man,  and  animatpid 

of  fighting  were  used  (see  Gymnasium) ;  him  with  fire  stolen  firom  heaven.    The 

alao  a  contest  in  which  no  means  of  ob-  indignant  father  of  the  gods  deteimined 

taining   the   victory  were   left  untried,  to  punish  the  ofifence.    He  commanded 

where  the  antagonists  both  wresded  and  Vulcan  to  form  a  woman  of  clay,  equal  to 

fought  with  the  fiat ;  alao  a  fight  for  lifo  the  goddeasee  in  beauty  and  grace,  and 

and  death.  to  give  her  lifo  and  the  power  of  apeech. 

P^DAMOirniM;  a  general  temple  for  The  god  executed  the  command.     Ac- 

the  goda  and  demi-gods  of  antiqmty ;  an  cording  to  other  accounts^  she  waa  the 

assembly  of  demons.  creature  of  Prometheus^  and  the  goda 

Panokcts  (fiom  irar,  every  thing,  and  came  down  to  see  her,  and  conmred 

Uxt^Bai^  to  include) :  a  part  of  the  corpus  theur  gifts  on  her.     Minerva  inatraded 

juris  cufiUs.    (q.  v.)    It  consists  of  a  col-  her  in  all  woiks  of  fomale  akilL    Venoa 

lection,  ^stematically  ananged,  ftt)m  the  endowed  her  with  beauty  and  fiwicination. 

woriu  or  Roman  utwyers  on  jurispru-  Mercuiy  inspired  her  with  a  desire  of 

dence,  to  which  the  emperor  Justinian  (by  pleasing,  and  taught  inainuating  wnrdsi 

whose  command  the  collection  was  made)  Minerva  earned  her  thua  equimied  into 

gave  the  force  of  law,  A.  D.  ^3,  at  the  the  assembly  of  the  goda,  and  all  admired 

same  time  declaring  all  the  writings  of  the  the  woriK.    Jupiter,  who  presented  to  her 

iuriats,  and  collections  of  the  law,  which  a  box  or  a  cheat,  in  which  were  contained 

had  previouslv  been  authorities,  of  no  force,  all  human  woes,  then  sent  Mercuiy  to 

They  were  also  called  digesta  (fiom  (%e-  Epunetheua,  the  brother  of  Promemeas^ 

rtre^  to  arrange),  becauae  they  were  a  col-  with  the  fotal  .preaent    Proroetheua  had 

lection  of  the  scattered  confenta  of  many  wanted  him  not  to  recdve  any  of  Jupi- 

woriuL    (See  CM  Law,)  tor's  gifts;  but  the  channs  of  the  viigin 

Paitdkmos  ;  a  Grecian  surname  of  Ve-  overcame  his  caution.     Till  that  time^ 

nus.    According  to  some  authors,  The-  man  had  lived  &w  fi»m  evil,  firom  op- 

aeua  introducea  the  worship  of  Venus  prearive  labor,  and  fiom  disease.     But 

Pandemos  at  Athena,  when  be  first  col-  Pandora  brought  with  her  the  whole  boat 

lected  into  one  whole  the  different  tribea  of  calamities,   which   ruahed  out,  and 

(^^oc)  of  Attica.    According  to  others,  this  spread  over  the  whole  worid.  When  Epi- 

Bunuune  arvae  fix>m  the  ciroumstance  that  metheua,  or,  as  some  say,  Ptodora,  had, 

the  temple  of  Venus  was  aituated  in  the  out  of  curioei^,  raised  the  cover  of  the 

market,  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  whole  box,  which  a  divine  command  had  for- 
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bidden  them  to  open,  Hope  alone  re-  and  foreign  minutera,  and  the  whole  cor- 
mained  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  respondence  ^th  foreign  courts,  were 
was  suddenly  cloaed  by  the  rash  opener;  drawn  up  by  him.  He  was  the  main 
and  she  alone  enables  man' to  endure  his  support  of  the  Pruasian  eystem  in  the 
miseries  and  hardships.  Russian  cabinet ;  but  his  inlfluence  oyer 

pAifxOTEic ;  a  eulogy,  either  written  or  Catharine  had  much  diminished  towards 
spoken,  the  object  of  which  is  to  giye  a  the  close  of  his  ministiy,  while  that  of 
mrorable  representation  of  some  person  or  his  advennries  had  increased.  (See  Cath- 
thing.  '  Historical  truth  is  here  so  far  ren-  mine  U,)  The  principles  on  which  he 
derra  subordinate,  that  the  author  exag^  conducted  public  afnirs  were,  that  a 
rates  the  excellence  of  the  subject,  to  m*  state  must  always  maintain  its  own  dig- 
flvnre  others  with  his  own  admiration.  In  nity,  without  the  interference  of  others, 
the  Grecian  republics,  this  department  of  and  that  it  is  unbecoming  a  powerful 
oratoiy  was  nauch  cultivated,  and  the  state  to  have  recourse  to  dissimulation 
pane^prric  of  Isocrstes  f  q.  v.),  notwith-  and  artifice,  but  that  the  most  entire  fiank- 
standm^  its  artificial  elaborateness,  is  a  ness  should  characterize  all  the  measures 
masterpiece  of  finished  wridng.  In  Ro-  of  the  ministry.  His  firmness  was  not  to 
man  literature,  the  best  which  we  possess  be  shaken  by  threats  or  promises.  He 
18  the  panesyric  of  Pliny  the  youn^r  on  always  advised  what  he  thought  was  for 
Trajan,  bom  in  clasaical  style  and  m  rhe-  the  liest,  and,  in  such  a  case,  he  opposed 
torical  arrangement.  The  later  Roman  even  his  own  mistress.  He  died  in  1783. 
panegyrists  of  the  third  and  fourth  centu-  Panh on ia,  in  ancient  histoiy  ;  the 
ry,  are  valuable  only  to  the  historian  who  countiy  inhabited  by  the  Pannonians,  a 
is  seeking  for  fiicts.  Among  the  modems,  Thracian  tribe,  and  situated  between  the 
the  French  have  something  similar  in  Illyrians  and  Celts,  on  the  northeni  side 
their  &ogts.  (q.  v.)  of  the  Eastern  Alps.    The  emperor  Au- 

Parkl  ;  a  schedule  or  roll  of  such  ju-  gustus  first  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
rors  as  the  sheriff  returns  to  pass  upon  Illyrians  and  Dalmatians ;  he  penetrated 
any  trial ;  and  vmpcaMing  a  jury,  is  re-  into  the  mountains  of  the  Pannonians, 
turning  their  names  in  such  schedule  of  and  subdued  them  (A.  D.  10).  A  dan- 
parchment.^  In  Scots  law,  the  prisoner  ffeibus  conspiracy  of  this  people  against 
at  the  bar  is  the  pond.  me  Romans  was  suppressed  by  Tik^rius. 

PA5C1.,  in  joinery,  is  a  tympanum,  or  They  appear  to  have  afterwards  setded, 
square  piece  of  thin  wood,  sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  Romans^  on  the 
carved,  firamed  or  grooved  in  a  larger  Danube.  It  was  probably  under  the 
piece  between  two  upright  pieces  imd  emperor  Claudius  that  their  countiy  ynk 
two  cross  ineces.  first  or^j^anized  into  a  Roman  province. 

pAifiif  NhiKiTA  IvAffoviTCH,  couut ;  Pannouia  Comprehends  the  castem  part  of 
Russian  minister  of  state,  bom  In  17i8.  Austria  and  Stiria,  aH  that  part  of  Hunga- 
His  family  vras  originally  ^m  Lucca,  m  rv  (still -called  PannonifO  on  the  south  of 
Italv ;  his  fother  was  general-lieutenant  the  Danube,  a  part  of  Cfamiola  and  Croa- 
in  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  The  young  Pa-  tia,  aU  Sdavonia,  and  a  part  of  Bosnia, 
nin  serv^  at  first,  in  the  guards  of  the  along  the  Save.  It  was  probably  Adrian 
empress  Elizabeth,  became  chamberlain  who  divided  it  into  Pannonia  mKoerior  or 
in  1747,  Was  minister  plenipotentiary  to  ocdcfentoJtt  (afterwards  svtsio]  ana  Panno- 
Copenhagen,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  nia  tnUrior^  or  wienUuu  (afterwards  m- 
to  Stockholm.  On  his  return,  he  was  emda).  After  the  Marcomannic  virar,  Pan- 
made  governor  of  the  grand-prince  Paul  nonia  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  barba- 
Petrovitcb,  and,  when  Catharine  II  a»-  rians.  Itsurored  still  more  at  the  time 
cended  the  throne,  in  1768,  was  appoint-  of  the  great  migration  of  the  nationa  In 
ed  minister  of  state.  The  war  against  the  the  foimh  century,  the  Vandals  conquered 
Turks,  to  which  the  troubles  in  Poland  a  part  of  the  counUry,  and  afterwards  the 
gave  rise ;  the  exchange  of  the  duchy  Goths.  It  was  entirely  conquered  by  the 
of  Holsteiu  for  the  counties  of  Olden-  Huns  under  Attila.  After  the  death  of 
buig  and  Delmenhorst  (see  Oidtiiburg\  this  conqueror,  in  453,  the  kingdom  of 
to  the  advantage  of  the  younger  line  of  the  Huns  sunk  back  within  its  eastern 
Hoktein-Gottorp ;  the  peace  with  the  limits  on  the  Pontus.  The  Sarmatians, 
Porte  in  1774 ;  me  mediation  of  Russia  at  from  whom  are  descended  the  Sdavoni- 
the  peace  of  Teschen ;  and,  finally,  the  ans  of  the  present  day,  next  setded  on  the 
armed  neutrality^ — ^were  eftected  prind-  mountains  of  Pannonia.  Pannonia  was 
paUy  through  his  representations.  All  the  also  occupied,  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructions  of  the  military  commanders    emperor  of  the  East,  by  the  Gepidn  and 
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Ostrogotha    When  the  latter  migiated  to  toan  begiziB  te  think  of  the  cause  ofiiaa^ 

Italy,  the  J^mbards   entered  J^nonia,  he  either  separatee  the  ipeat  original  cause 

and  subdued  the  Gepidte,  but,  removing  entirely  fitom  other  ezistencee  (wliieh  is 

to  Italy  in  568,  left  the  countiy  to  the  moitolAetim  (q.  r.\  if  he  believe    in  one 

Avara  (see  Avars),  who  were  conquered  simple  cause ;  or  pd^flheUmy  if  he  believe 

by  Charlemagne,  and  forced  to  embnce  in  several,  or,  ,at  least,  in  a  multiplied 

Christianity.    Pannonia  was  finally  con-  emanation  of  causes  from  the  great  origi- 

quered  by  the  Hungarians,  about  the  year  nal  cause),  or  he  believes  the  i^eat  cause 

1)00.    (See  Hungary,)  to  be  within  the  univeise,  that  is,  he  eon- 

Pajnorama  (from  nav,  all,  the  whole,  and  siders  the  universe  itself  to  be  God,  which 
•pofiii,  view);  a  perspective  view  of  a  ispanUuisnu  This  belief  is  generally  the 
town  or  natural  scene,  projected  on  the  ompring  of  materialism  (q.  v.)  eonsbtent' 
planeof  the  horizon,  invented  bv  Robert  ly  carried  out  Some  persons^  how- 
Baricer,an£ngli8liman,lnl787.  The  pan-  ever,  have  also  applied  the  word  pontte- 
orema  may  be  considered  as  the  triumph  irm  to  that  doctrine  of  theology  according 
of  penpective.  The  artist,  firom  a  hifh  to  which  God's  spirit. not  only  pervades 
point,  must  take  an  accurate  plan  of  the  eveiy  thing,  but  eveiy  thing  lives  through 
whole  surroundii^  countiy,  as  fiur  as  the  him  and  in  him,  and  there  is  nothing 
eye  can  reach.  Truth  of  representation  without  him  [JieU  ^fth/^  AposflUy  zvii,  27 
and  closeness  of  imitation  are  tne  great  ob-  et  seq. ;  .l^e*.  iv,  6).  The  charectrar  of 
jects  to  be  aimed  at  in  panoramas,  and  the  this  doctrine  depends  upon  what  is  under- 
delusionmust  be  promoted  by  the  manner  stood  by  God,  and  in  what  rdaiion  we 
in  which  tlie  picture  is  put  up  and  lighted,  consider  existing  thin|n  to  stand  to  him. 
It  is  circulariy  dtsposea  round  the  walls  which  must  essentially  defermine  our 
of  a  rotunda,  so  that  the  spectator  who  is  moral  and  religious  notions.  The  chief 
stationed  in  the  centre,  and  prevented  modem  supportera  of  pantheism,  as  fiist 
from  approacliin^  too  near  the  painting,  by  defined,  are  generally  considered  to  be 
a  railing,  finds  himself  as  it  were,  on  the  Bruno  and  Spinoza ;  hence  jS^wioztfin  is 
spot  from  which  the  view  was  taken,  often,  vet  ivrongly,  used  (or  nonttam. 
The  light  is  admitted  firom  above,  without  Most  of  tbo  systems  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
dazzljng  tlie  spectator,  from  whom  the  phere  have  this  baoa.  The  relicions  of 
i^rture  by  which  it  enten  is  also  con-  heathen  antiquity  are  pantheisue  in  so 
cealed ;  and,  as  he  sees  no  end  to  the  pic-  Hu*  as  they  take  for  granted  ayUe,  or  a 
ture,  in  which  all  tlie  parts  are  delineated  forming  power  of  nature,  which  deter- 
in.  their  true  proportion  to  the  whole,  and  mines  eveiy  thing, 
with  the  natural  coloring,  the  illusion  is  PAirrHBON  (from,  the  Greek  ««»,  everr, 
complete.  Robert  Fulton  inuroduced  the  and  Buov,  deity)  signified,  in  antiquinr, 
panorama  into  France,  and  panoramic  a  temple  sacred  to  all  the  i^rincipaldei- 
views  of  a  great  number  of  ckies  and  ties  in  common.  The  most  fiimous  is 
natural  scenes  have  been  exliibited,  widi-  the  pantheon  at  Rome,  which  Agrippn, 
in  the  Ust  thurty  years,  in  Europe  and  the  ftvorite  of  Augustus,  built  on  tlie 
America.  The  stereorama  (fit>m  anptos,  ampus  Martius,  Pope  Bonifiiee  IV  con- 
solid),  or /Mintiereorama,  is  a  miniature  rep-  secrated  it,  in  007,  to  the  Vurcin  Man- 
resentation,  in  relief,  of  towns  and  other  and  all  the  martyre ;  hence  it  is  &11  caUed 
objects,  cousmicted  of  cork,  posteboard,  ;St.  Maria  ad  martyrtM.  It  is  still  more 
or  other  light  and  flexible  substancea.  commonly  caOed  the  rofuitdo,  on  accotnit 
The  diorama  was  invented  ro  France,  of  its  form.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  edi- 
and  difi«)»  from  the  panorama  chiefly  in  fices  of  Rome.  Its  stone  roof  is  vautteil, 
l^eing  flat  instead  of  circular,  and  there-  and  through  a  large  hole  in  the  cenone  of 
fore  presenting  onl^  a  particular  view,  like  the  roof  the  interior  is  lighted.  The  well- 
any  other  picture,  in  front  of  you,  and  not  preserved  portico  seems  to  be  of  a  lau?r 
all  around.  The  manner  in  which  the  period  than  the  temple  itself;  it  consisct 
liglit  is  introduced  is  essentially  tlie  same  of  sixteen  colunms  of  Oriental  granite, 
OS  in  the  case  of  the  panorama.  each  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  in  circuAife- 

PA^'TALO^f£;  a  mask  of  the  Italian  rence.  The  interior  was  ibrmeriy  adom< 
comedy.  (See  Ma^)  From  him  the  ed  with  the  most  beautiftil  statues  of  the 
pantaloons  have  their  name,  because  he  is  various  deities,  of  which  the  best  were 
dressed  in  wide,  long  garments  of  this  carried,  by  Constantine,  to  Constantino- 
sort  pk).    At  present,  there  are  in  the  eight 

Pantaloons.    (See  Pantalom.)  niches,  eight  fine  columns,  placed  theru 

Panthbism   (from  n  nav,  the  body  of  by  the  emperor  Adrian.    The  height  of 

all  existuig  things,  and  Qugf  God).'  When  the  temple  is  equal  to  the  width,  u  e.  137 
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ftet    Tbe  diameter  of  the  opening  in  the  Afiica,  from  Baiiwiy  to  the  most  remote 

eupdaiB87feet    The  floor  w  Deved  with  Mtts  of  Guinea.    It  is  to  Africa,  aays  Mr. 

porphyiy.    It  has  suffiared  much  from  the  Pennanti  what  the  tiger  is  to  Ana,  with 

emperonythebariMLiianaahdthe  popes.  A  this  diffisrenoe,  diat  it  prefen  the  flei^  of 

amatter  pantheon,  at  Rome,i8,  according  to  brutes  to  that  of  human  beincs.    It  is 

Montftucon,  considered  to  be  the  pantheon  almost  untamable,  i^ways  retuning   its 

of  the  Mmava  MedSea.    Ruins  of  a  mag-  fierce,  malevolent  aspect,  and  perpetual 

nificent  pantheon,  which  Adrian  caused  to  muttering  growl.    The  female  is  pregnant 

be  built  at  Athens^  are  still  extant.    It  was  about  nine  weeks,  and  the  young  are  bom 

supported  by  130  columns.    The  panthe-  blind,  continuing  so  for  about  nine  days. 

on  m  Paris  was  begun  in  1764 ;  it  is  in  The  animal  known  under  the  name  of 

the  fi>rm  of  a  cross,  339  feet  Ions  and  253  panther,  or  more  generally  potnfer,  in  the 

feet  broad,  uniting,  in  its  style,  me  Greek  U.  States,  is  tbe  cougar  or  puma.    (&iee 

and  Gothic     It  was  consecnUed  to  St.  Puma) 

Genevieye,  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pantomihe;  the  art  of  expressing  action 

reyolution,  was  called  panthton,  and  ap-  and  emotion  bysestures,in  the  largest  sense 

propriated  to  the  reception  of  the  ^ehes  of  the  word.    Every  lively  conversation  is 

of  great  men.     It  then  received  the  in*  accomoanied  by  gestures,  though  very  dif- 

Bcription  Jhtx  Grands  Hananes  La  Patrit  ferent  both  in  nature  and  amount  in  dif^- 

JZteofmmamle.    The  Bourbons  removed  ent  nations.  The  calm  utterance  of  a  speech 

this  inscription,  and  placed  the  following :  in  the  English  pflorliameut,  accompanied 

/>.  O.  M.  Sub  Bwoe,  S.  Genovtf^t,  ImL  only  by  a  simple  motion  in  emphadc  pas- 

XV>    Dieamtj   Lud.    XVIIL    RutiiuiL  sases,  would  not  suit  an  Italian,  who  de- 

After  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  the  lij^ts  in  seeing  a  monk  peering  up  and 

pec»ple,  in  an  immense  mass,  restored  the  down  the  street  whilst  he  preaches,  with 

noble   and   simple    French   inscription,  thecrucifixin  one  hand,and  a  handkerchief 

The  vaults  under  the  church  are  skilfully  in  the  other,  to  wipe  off  the  moisture  with 

arranged  ibr  the  reception  of  the  remains ;  which  his  excitement  covers  his  cheeks ; 

diey  are  neither  damp,  dark,  nor  gloomy,  nor  would  even  Talma's  ffesticulation  suit 

The  tombs  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  all  countries ;  yet  the  art  of  expressive  ges- 

been  taken  from  their  original  rituation,  ture  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  fine 

and  placed  in  an  obscure  vault    The  rel-  arts.    The  Greeks  cultivated  it  much ;  but 

ics  01  Benjamin  Constant  were  lately  de-  with  them  and  the  Romans,  it  took,  like  all 

Sieited  there.     The  busts  of  Fo^  and  their  other  fine  arts,  a  plastic  diameter, 

anuel  have  been  lately  placed  m  the  and  the  expression  of  individuality  was  as 

pantheon.'  much  as  possible  suppressed ;  hence,  also 

FAKTum  {fdupardui).    There  is  much  their  masks.    The  mimic  art  with  tiie 

discrepancy  of  opinion  among  naturalists  ancients  was  connected  with  declamation 

as  to  the  dmtinctive  chamcters  of  the  pan-  and  music  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 

ther  and  leopard,  most  zoologists  having  dance  on  the  other.    Of  the  mimic  dances 

assumed  that  the  former  had  six  or  seven  Xenophon  gives  us  a  lively  (Ncture,  in  bis 

rows  of  black  spots  in  the  form  of  roses,  Banquet  and  his  Anabasis,  vi,  1,  $  3)  8. 

that  is^  fi>rmed  by  the  assemblage  of  five  They   were   mosdy   representations   of 

or  six  simple  spots,  on  each  flank,  whilst  mythologicalsubjectB,  or  were  of  a  wariike 

the  latter  had  ten  rows  of  still  smaller  spots,  character.    Tbe  Romans  had  actors  veiy 

Mr.  Bowdich,  however,  states  that  some  distinguished  for  impressive  gesticulation, 

skins  procured  in  Afiica  proved  that  this  of  whom  Roecius  is  the  niost  celebrated. 

dMnction    was  erroneoua     Mr.   Tem*  His  instructions  were  eageriy  sought  for  by 

minck  considers  tiie  leopard  of  Cuvier  orators.    In  modem  times,  the  art  is  sadiv 

as  a  varietv  of  the  panther  of  the  same  neglected.    We  do  not  suppose,  indeed, 

author, and  chMses  them  both  as  leopards;  that  the  deliveiy  of  the  ancient  actors 

and  Bufibn  confounds  the  Jaguar  with  the  could  be  advantageously  imitated  by  our 

panther.    Hie  panther  of  Temminck  is  parliamentary  debaters  or  pulpit  omton, 

the  F.  chahfbeatOj  ibund  in  Eastern  Asia,  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  would 

It  is  observed  by  Cuvier,  that  this  cannot  awaken  vasdy  more  interest  by  a  mora 

be  the  panther  of  the  ancients,  as  they  carefiil  study  of  the  art  of  gesticulation, 

procured  the  vast  numbers  exhibited  at  Amonff  many  works  on  this  subject,  Gilb. 

Rome  firom  Africa.     Pliny  states,  that  Austin^s  Chinmorma  is  distinguished.    In 

Scaurus  exhibited  at  one  time  one  hun-  pantomime,  the  performer  relies   solely 

dred  and  fifty;  Pompey  the  Great,  four  upon  gestures.    Iran  action  is  represent* 

hundred  and  ten ;  Augustus,  four  hundred  ed  by  a  mimic  dance,  we  have  the  ballet 

and  twenty.    The  panther  is  still  fiiuud  in  (q.  v.*) :  the  ballet  therefore  is  always  pantA* 

43# 
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niiinie,  but  tbepantomiine  does  not  neces-  woiiu  in  aH  langaages  ore  cbropologicaOr 
Miily  require  the  dance.  The  Greeks  airnnged,  the  place  of  printing  given,  also 
had  arrii^  at  the  separation  of  gesture  a  short  account  of  them,  and  the  librexies 
from  declamation,  on  which  the  pantomime  and  publications  in  winch  they  are  con- 
is  founded ;  thus  we  find  that  one  person  tained.  Panzet  died  July  9,  1805|  leav- 
represented  a  character  by  gestures  and  ing  a  very  valuable  library.  • 
artificial  motions,  guided  by  music  (which,  rAO ;  Chinese  for  fartitsM^  the  same  as 
together,  the  Greeks  called  opx^ctf,  the  TVftat,  Ouei,  Sce^  all  of  which  appear  in 
Romans,  saltalio),  whilst  another  perj^bnn-  geographical  names, 
ed  the  declamation.  Moreover,  single  Paou,  Pascal,  a  Cprsican  officer,  dis- 
situations,  particularly  comic  scenes,  were  tinguished  by  bis  exertions  to  maintain 
sometimes  pantomimically  perfbrmed  the  independence  of  his  native  country, 
among  them  (e.  g.  at  banquets),  but  the  was  bom  in  Corsica,  in  1726,  and  was  tlie 
true  pantomime  they  had  not  The  word  second  son  of  Hyadnthus  Paoli,  a  man 
pantomime  was  invented  in  Italy ;  it  meant,  of  considerable  mfluence  in  the  island, 
originally,  an  artist  who  imitates  only  by  The  circumstances  of  the  coun$iy  in- 
gestures.  At  a  later  period,  entire  theatri-  ducing  him  to  remove,  widi  his  fiunily,  to 
cal  representations,  consisting  of  ^tures  Naples,  Pascal  was  there  educated  at  the 
only,  wero  called  aaUatio  pcudomimorum,  Jesuits'  college.  He  was  still  engaged  in 
This  species  of  performance  was  particu*  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  when  his 
larly  developed  under  the  first  Koman  countiymen,  who  had  long  been  strug- 
emperors.  Bathyllus  (q.  v.)  and  Pylades  glmg  for  fineedom  against  the  Genoese,  by 
(the  two  great  rivals  in  this  art),  IJylas  and  whom  they  v^ere  held  in  subjection,  sent 
others,  were  celebrated  in  the  times  of  him  an  invitation  to  become  their  chie£ 
Auffustus,  and  not  unfrequeutiy  gave  oc-  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and,  going  to 
casion  to  riots,  as  the  people  took  the  Corsica,  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 
greatest  interest  in  these  performances,  sovemment  of  the  island  in^  July,  1755. 
But  the  pantomimes  became  so  wanton.  Having  oraanized  a  regular  plan  for  the 
that  many  ancient  authors  consider  this  conduct  of  affairs,  both  civil  and  military, 
exhibition,  in  which  the  Romans  took  a  Paoli  opposed  the  Genoese  with  such 
passionate  interest,  among  the  causes  of  spirit  and  success,  that,  after  they  had  car- 
the  decline  of  Roman  greamess.  The  ned  on  hostilities  against  him  for  nearlv 
ancient  pantomimes  protmbly  ceased  with  ten  years,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  theatre.  In  the  -  France^  in  pursuance  of  which  a  body  of 
Italian  mask  a  vestige  of  it  remained.  The  French  troops  was  sent  to  their  assistance ; 
pantomime,  in  the  strictest  sense,  that  is,  and,  finding  themselves  still  imable  to 
unaccompanied  with  dancing,  is  an  in-  conquer  the  island,  they  at  length  made  a 
▼ention  of  modem  times.  More  frequentiy,  surrender  of  their  claims  of  sovereigiity 
however,  it  has  been  united  with  the  dance,  over  it  to  the  French  goveramenL  The 
and  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Italians  and  duke  de'  Choiseul  endeavored  to  prevail 
French.  Noverre(q.v.),whomustbecon-  on  Paoh  to  submit  to  the  new  arrange- 
sidered  as  the  father  of  the  modem  French  meut,  and  accept  of  the  office  of  com- 
dance,  made  a  pantomime  of  Voltairels  mander-in-chie^  under  the  authority  of 
Semiramis.  With  some  Oriental  nations,  France.  But  he' rejected  all  overtures  of 
particularly  with  the  Persians  and  Chinese,  accommodation,  and  opposed  with  vigor 
pantomimes  accompanied  by  music  form  the  dangerous  enemies  he  had  now  to  en- 
one  of  the  cliief  amusements.  counter.  At  fint  he  was  successful,  and  a 
Panzer,  George  Wolfgang,  a  distin-  much  greater  force  than  had  been  antici- 

fuished  Gennan  bibliographer,  bora  in  pated  was  found  requisite  for  the  subjuga- 
729,  at  Sulzbach,  was  for  some  time  a  tion  of  Corsica,  Freah  bodies  of  troops 
country  clergyman,  at  £tzelwai)g,  and  were  sent  thither,  and,  overpowered  by 
afterwards  at  Nuremberg.  His  chief  numbeis,  Paoli  found  it  neceasaiy  to  con- 
works  are  a  History  of  the  German  Trans-  suit  his  perapnal  safety  by  ffight  fix>m  his 
lation  of  the  Bible  bv  Luther  (1783) ;  native  country.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
Annals  of  the  Early  German  Literature  sea-coast,  and,  embarking  on  board  an 
(Nuremberg,  1783);  an  addition  to  it  English  vessel,  went  to  England,  where 
(Leijisic,  1802,  Nuremberg,  1805,  4to.) ;  he  obtained  fh>m  the  government  a  pen- 
and  his  AnnakB  ^^orraphici  (Nurem-  sion  of  £lSlOOayear.  In  1789,.the  iaand 
beig,  1793  to  180d,  11  vols.,  4to.),  hi  was  reco^ised  by  a  decree  of  the  nation- 
which  he  enumerates  all  works  known  to  al  assemblv,  as  a  department  of  France; 
have  been  printed  from  the  invention  of  and  Paoli,  neing  invited  to  resume  his  sta- 
tke  art  of  printing  to  the  year  1536.    The  tion  at  the  head  of  affiurs^  resigned  his 
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penaioiiy  and  took  his  departure   fhom  bly  called  a  eotmciZ,  which  excommuni* 

England.     April  23,  1790,  attended  by  cated  the  emperor  Henry,  and  declapod 

deputies  fix>m  Corsica,  he  presented  him-  that  no  one  had  the  right  to  the  title  of 

self  at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  at  pope  except  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  entbu-  Papaw.    The  plant  so  named,  with  us^ 

siasm^  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  is  a  shrub,  or  rarely  a  small  tree,  inhahU* 

French  sovemment.     The  progress  of  ing  all  parts  of  the  U.  States  south  of  the 

the   revolution   disappointed  the   hopes  fortieth    parallel  of  latitude,   and   even 

which  he  had  conceived ;  but  he  con-  some  degrees  fiuther  north,  on  the  west* 

tinned  the^  connexion  vrith   France  till  em  side  of  the  Alleghanies.    It  is  nre^ 

after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  when  however,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Sondv- 

be  abandoned  his  alleffiance,  and  was  in*  em  States,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the 

vested  with  his  original  dignities  of  presi-  basin  of  the  Ohio,  where  it  sometimes 

dent  of  the  coiutUta,  or  national  council,  forms  thickets  occupying  exclusively  sev- 

and   commander*in--cbief  of  the  island,  era]  acres.    Its  presence  is  indicative  of 

He  was  encouraged  to  adopt  these  mess-  extreme  fertility  in  the  soil ;  and,  in  a  &- 

ures  by  the  promise  of  assistance  from  v(»able  situation,  it  sometimes  attains  the 

Great  Britain ;  and,  in  Februaiy,  1794,  an  height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  diameter,  at 

English  army  landed  in  Coniica.    On  the  base,  of  six  or  eight  inches.    The  papaw 

14tn  of  June  following,  a  meeting  took  has  received  from  botanists  the  name  of 

place  of  deputies  from  the  different  parts  Qf  anmma  inkiboy  and  belongs  to  the  otio- 

the  island,  when,  through  the  influence  of  tiocea,  a  &mily  of  plants  almost  exdu- 

Paoli,  a  decree  was  nrade,  declaring  the  sively  tropical.    The  leaves  are  five  or  six 

■eparation  of  Corsica  from  France,  and  inches  long,  eloncated,  and  wedge-shapeC; 

its  union  to  the  British  empire.    Paoli  the  flowers  are  urge,  pendent,  and  dark 

subsequently  returned  to  England,  in  con*  purplish  brown ;  the  fruit  is  about  three 

sequence  of  some   difference  with  the  mches  long,  thick,  fleshy,  and  contains 

viceroy,  sir  G.  Eliot.     Havinc  had  the  several   large    trianguhur  stones  ;   when 

misfortune  to  lose  the  bulk  of  his  prop-  ripe,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  the 

erty  through    a   commercial   fiulure   at  pulp  is  soft  and  edible,  but  it  is  insipid 

Leffhom,  he  was  reduced  to  difficulties  to  the  taste,  and  is  not  much  esteemed, 

on  his  return  to  London ;  but,  his  pension  The  wood  is  extremely  soft,  sponn^,  and 

being  restored,  he  was  relieved  from  his  is  applied  to  no  use  in  the  arts.    The  cel- 

embanassment,  and  passed  the  remainder  lular  integument  of  the  bark,  eqiecially 

of  his  days  in  tranquillity.    He  died  in  of  the  roots,  exhales  a  nauseous  odor. 

London,  Febraaiy  5,  1^.    (See  Bos-  Three  odier4>ecie8  of  cwutittia  inhabit  the 

well's  Jkco/wni  <^  tordccu)  more  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and 

Paolo,  Fsa.    (See  Paid  of  Vtnict)  a  fourth  is  found  in  Mexico.    These,  to- 

^  Paolo  Giovio.    (See  Jbvtu#.)  gether  with  the  common  papaw,  consti* 

Papacy.    (See  Pope,)  tute  a  genus  exclusively  North  American. 

Papas.  The  ancient  Greek  vtfarirat  (pa-  The  true  papaw  (canca/^cfMQ^)  is  a  wide- 
pa,  fiuherV  at  present  the  name  given  ly  diflerent  plant,  and  a  native  of  the 
to  eveiy  clergyman  in  the  Greek  Catbo-  East  Indies.  It  has  veiy  much  of  the 
lie  churcli,  is  the  original  of  papcLy  papt^  habit  of  a  palm,  and  attains  the  he^ht 
flopsf,  pope,  ^^.  Zealous  as  cardinal  of  about  twenty  feet,  having  a  thick,  aim* 
Baronius  is  for  the  gloiy  of  tlie  Roman  pie  stem,  herbaceous  in  its  consistence, 
see,  he  allows  that  in  the  East,  as  well  as  and  naked  till  within  about  two  feet  of  the 
in  the  West,  the  tide  papas  (or  pope)  be-  top,  and  marked  with  the  cicatrices  of 
longed  to  all  bishops  in  tne  first  cenmries ;  the  fallen  leaves,  throughout  the  greater 
and  the  title  was  even  bestowed  on  vene-  part  of  its  length.  The  leaves  have  long 
rable  clerks.  In  the  times  of  Cyprian,  footstalks,  are  very  large,  and  deeply  di- 
St.  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  eveiy  vided  into  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  iobes, 
bishop  had  the  dtle  of  popty  as  their  writ-  which  are  annate  and  incised.  The  male 
ings  show.  At  the  seventh  cecumenical  flowers  are  pure  white,  agreeably  scented, 
council,  in  869,  at  Constantinople,  onlv  and  are  disposed  in  loose  clustera  upon 
the  four  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  ciiurch  long  peduncles ;  the  female  flowen  are 
were  called  popta^  and  the  bishop  of  very  numerous,  large  and  bell-shaped, 
Rome  determmed  to  appropriate  the  title  composed  of  six  yeUow  petals^  and  are 
to  himself;  but  it  required  the  iron  hand  supported  on  short  simple  peduncles, 
of  Chegory  VII  to  cany  the  plan  into  ef-  The  firuit  is  oval,  furroweo,  about  as  large 
feet  He  assembled  some  Italian  bishops  as  a  small  melon,  full  of  a  sweetish  pulp, 
at  Rome,  in  1073,  who  fi^rmed  an  assem-  and  contains  oblong,  wrinkled  and  browtt 
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or  bbcldflh  Medhi.    It  is  eaten  both  in  a  which  gare  to  the  whole  much  fimineoi 

crude  state  and  prepared  in  varioua  man-  and  ehiaticity.    Beades  the  papyniB^  there 

nera,  and  has  an  aromatic,  sweetiah  and  are  remnants  af  ancfent  paper  made  of 

tolerablj  agreeable  flavor;  but,  when  cul-  the  inner  baik  of  trees,  which,  howoTer, 

tivated  in  our  greenhousesi  the  ftuit  is  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  general,on 

entirelj.worthksi.    This  plant  is  remaik*  account  of  its  britdenesB.    The  papyius 

able  m  the  rapidity  of  its  powth,  rising  sedms  to  he'better  fitted  ibr  resisting  the 

to  the  heifffat  of  six  feet  m  about  six  tooth    of  time   than  any  other  writing 

months ;  it  flowers  and  bears  fiuit  throu{[h-  mateciaL    To  give  a  single  instance :  Mr. 

out  th«  year.    Four  other  species  of  eonea  Sailfier,  at  Marseilles^  who  posMsses  a 


inhabit  the  intertromcal  parts  of  America,  number  of  Egyptian  papyrus  manuscripia^ 
and,  according  to  bartram,  one  is  Ibund  has  two  rolb,  which  Champoilion  the 
in  East  Florida,  but  it  has  not  been  seen  youngca*,  when  embarking  for  f^gypt  in 
there  by  later  travellers.  1899,  discovered  to  contain  the  history  of 
PAPsa,  HisTOET  or.  The  most  ancient  the  wars  and  reign  of  Sesostris  the  Oteat ; 
kind  of  paper,  the  Ecmtian,  was  made  of  their  date  is  that  of  the  ninth  year  of  his 
the  cfptrut  pt^ru$.{09e  Pi^pynu,)  Ac-  reign.  But  Sesostris-Rhamses,  or  the 
cordmg  to  the  information  handed  down  Cheat,  accordinff  to  the  calculadona  of 
to  us.  the  skins  or  fibres  were  separated  in  German  chronoTopsts,  lived  in  the  tune 
thin  layeri  firom  tne  blade  of  the  ^rass,  and  of  Moses ;  being,  it  is  supposed,  the  son 
spread  upon  a  table  moistened  with  water  of  the  Pharaoh  who  perisned^in  the  Red 
from  the  Nile.  The  same  adhesive. water  sea.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
was  heated,  and  the  layers  were  wet  with  date  assigned  to  these  manuscripii^  it  is 
it  Upon  the  first  layeranother  was  placed,  certain  that  their  age  is  very  ^preaL  In 
preased  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  smooth-  the  eleventh  and  twelflh  centones^  much 
ed  with  a  tooth.  Tlie  age  of  this  all-im-  was  written  on  fiieiiiftnmeff.  The  Ara- 
portant  invention  is  uncertaiiL  In  later  iMans  became  acquainted,  in  704,  A.  D., 
times,  the  Romans  devoted  great  industry  with  the  cotton  paper  in  Bucharia,  pre- 
to  the  preparation  of  paper;  they  had  pared  it  themselves  of  raw  cotton,  and 
their  gluHnalorea  (those  who  fflued  the  transplanted  the  art  to  Spain  in  the  elev- 
paper),  matfeotoref  (hammerers),  &c  Ac-  enth  century.  In  that  country,  where 
cording  to  Plinv,  the  sheets  of  the  Romans  water-mills  were  in  use,  the  first  pqier- 
were  generally  thuteen  inches  wide,  mills  also  were  set  up,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
There  are,  however,  distinguished  anti-  riod  carried  over  (about  the  year  1300)  to 
quartans,  and  among  them  the  fiunous  Italv,  France  and  Germany.  In  these 
chevalier  Landolina  (died  1810,  in  Sicilyl  mills  the  manu&cture  of  paper  fiom  cot- 
who  maintain  that  it  was  the  jrath  of  ton  rage  was  commenced.  This  cotton 
the  plant  which  the  ancients  chieny  used  paper  was  known  under  the  name  of 
for  tne  purpose  of  making  paper ;  and  he  ekaria  nrieOf  cnUonea^  gonyyma,  jytmo, 
supports  his  opinion  by  ingemous  experi-  damofeefia,  also  Parcamena  Oritea,  It 
meuti  made  with  a  plant  growing  near  difiers  fiom  the  linen  paper  fay  its  less 
Syracuse,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  compact  texture,  and  by  more  easily 
description  given  by  the  ancients  of  the  breaking  and  bk>ttinff.  Mostof^heAmer- 
papy  ru&  l%e  Egyptian  paper  was  called  ican  prinfinff  paper  is  made  of  cotton,  on 
fiifiX»s,  pmnUf  tSarta  XgyfHaca  or  MU  account  of  the  sreat  use  of  cotton  fikbrics 
haca.  The  greatest  auantitv  of  paper  compared  with  linen  in  this  country;  and 
was  made  in  Alexandria,  which  greatly  for  this  reason  it  is  mostly  soft  and  liable 
increased  its  wealth  bv  its  commerce  in  to  be  torn.  But,  to  judge  fit>m  the  ap- 
tliis  article.  In  the  fifth  century,  this  pa-  pearance  of  some  remnants  of  Spanish  pa- 
per was  rendered  very  dear  by  heavy  per  of  the  twelfth  century,  attempts  were 
taxes.  In  the  eighth  century,  it  began  to  made  as  earty  as  that  time  to  add  Imen 
l>e  supplanted  by  cotton  paper ;  yet  it  was  rags  to  the  cotton  ones,  which  probably 
used  in  Italy  until  the  eleventh  century,  led,  at  a  later  oeriod,  to  the  invention  of 
The  natives  of  Mexico,  before  the  Span-  linen  paper.  Proper  linen  paper  hardly 
ish  conquest,  prepared  their  paper  trom  makes  its  appeannce  before  1318;  but 
the  leaves  of  the  agave  (q.  v.),  in  a  man-  from  that  year  the  archives  of  the  hoe- 
ner  resembling  the  ancient  mode  of  pre*  pital  in  Kaufbeurn,  in  Germany,  contain 
paring  papyrus.  They  removed  all  the  oocumentB  upon  linen  paper ;  and  in  the 
fleshy  substance  fiom  the  leaves,  by  put-  city  archives  of  the  same  place  are  docu- 
ting  the  plant  in  water,  laid  the  remaining  ments  of  1334, 1396^  1331,  upon  the  same 
fibrouis  textures  one  on  the  other,  and  be-  kind  of  paper :  hence  it  is  probable  that 
smeared  them  with  a  clayey  substance,  the  &M  hnen  paper  was  made  in  Genoa- 
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n^.    Spain  and  Italy  have  no  linen  paper       Paoer-Making.    The  combination  of 
before  the  year  1367,  in  their  archives  or    flexible  fibres  by  which  paper  is  produced, 
libraries.     This  paper  was  not  derived    depends  on  the  minute  subdivision  of  the 
from  China,  as  the  Chinese  to  this  day    fibres,  and  their  subsequent  cohesion.  Lin- 
manufacture  tlieir  paper  of  raw  hemp  and    en  and  cotton  rags  are  the  common  ma- 
the  rind  of  bamboos  and  mulberry-trees,    terial  of  Vhich  paper  is  made ;  but  hemp 
Linen  paper  is  esteemed  the  best,  on  ac-    and  some  other  fibrous  substances  are 
count  of  Its  firmness  and  durability.    The    used  for  the  coarser  kinds.    These  mate- 
English  at  present  make  the  finest  paper ;    rials,  after  being  washed,  are  subjected  to 
they  have  brought  it  to  great  perfection  in    the  action  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  sur- 
rcspect  of  whiteness,  firmness  and  fineness,    fiice  of  which  is  fumismd  with  a  number 
though  tlie  old  paper,  with  a  yellow  tinee,    of  sharp  teeth  or  cutters,  which  are  so 
was  probably  better  for  the  eyes  than  the    placed  as  to  act  against  other  cutters  fixed 
dazzling  white  paper  used  at  present  The    underneath  the  cylinder.    The  rags  are 
French  also  manufacture  very  fine  paper,    kept  immersed  in  water,  and  continually 
The  Italians  and  Germans  make  the  cheap-    exposed  to  the  action  of  the  cutters  for  a 
est  paper,  as  dumble  as  tiiat  of  the  na-    number  of  faouis,  till  they  are  minutely 
tions  already  mentioned,  but  not  so  fine,    divided,   and   reduced  to  a  thin  pulim 
The  manufiicture  of  paper  has  of  late  rap-    During  this  procjess,  a  quantity  of  chloriae 
idly  increased  in  ti^e  U.  States.    Accord-    of  lime  is  mjxed  with  the  rags,  the  effect 
ing  to  an  estimate  in  1829,  the   whole    of  which  is  to  UeocA  them,  by  discharging 
quantity  made  in  this  country  amounted    the  coloring  matter,  with  which  any  part 
to  about  five  to  seven  millions  a  year,  and    of  them  may  be  dyed,  or  otherwise  mi- 
employed  fit>m  ten 'to  eleven  thousand    precnated.    Before  the  discovery  of  this 
persons.     Rags  are   not  imported  from    mode  of  bleaching,  it  was  necessaiv  to 
Italy  and  Germany  to  the  same  amount  as    assort  the  rags,  and  select   only   those 
formerly,  because  people  here  save  them    which  were  white,  to  constitute  white  pa- 
inore  carefuUy ;  and  the  value  of  the  rags,    per.    If,  however,  the  bleaching  process 
junk,  &C.,  saved  annually  in  die  U.  Statea    pe  carried  too  far,  it  injures  the  texture  of 
IS  behoved  to  amount  to  two  millions  of    the  paper  by  corroding  and  weakening 
dollars.  Machines  for  making  paper  of  any    the  fibres.    The  pulp,  composed  of  the 
length  are  much  employed  in  the  U.  States,    fibrous  particles  mixed  with  water,  is  trans- 
Tlie  quality  of  American  paper  has  also    ferred  to  a  large  vat,  and  is  reiuly  to  be 
improved ;  but,  as  paper  becomes  much    mode  into  paper.    The  workman  is  pro- 
better  by  keeping,  it  is  difficult  to  have  it    vided  with  a  motiU,  which  is  a  souare 
of  the  best  quiuity  in  this  country,  the    firame  with  a  fine  wire  bottom,  resembling 
interest  of  capiuil  being  too  high.    The    a  siieve,  of  the  size  of  the  intended  sheet 
paper  used  here  for  printinff  compiu^es    Witii  this  mould  he  dips  up  a  portion  of 
veiy  disadvantageously  with  that  of  Eng-    the  thin  puloand  holds  it  in  a  horizontal 
land.    Much  wrapping  paper  is  now  made    direction.    The  water  runs  out  through 
of  straw,  and  paper  for  tracing  through  is    the  mterstices  of  the  wires,  and  leaves  a 
prepared  in  Gehnany  from  the  poplar    coating  of  fibrous  particles,  ui  the  form  of 
tree.    A  letter  of  Mr.  Brand,  formerly  a    a  sheet,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  mould, 
civil  officer  in  Upper  Provence,  in  France    The  sheets  thus  formed  are  subjected  to 
(which  contains  many  pine  forests),  dated    pressure,  first  between  felts  or  woollen 
Feb.  12, 1830,  has  been  published  in  the    cloths,  and  afterwards  alone.    They  are 
French  papers,  containing  an  account  of    tiien  sized,  by  dipping  them  in  a  thin  solu- 
kis  succeesiul  experiments  to  make  coarse    tion  of  gelatin,  or  glue,  obtained  €com  the 
paper  of  the  pine  tree.    The  experiments    shreds  and  parings  of  animal  skins.    The 
of  others  have  led  to  the  same  results,    use  of  the  size  is  to  increase  the  strength 
Any  of  our  readers,  interested  in  this  sub-    of  the  paper,  and,  Iw  filling  its  interstices, 
ject,  can  find  Mr.  Brand's  letter  in  the    to  prevent  die  ink  from  spreading  among 
Courriar  Franfeda  of  Nov.  27,  1830,  a    the    fibres    by  caplQaiy  attraction.     In 
French  paper  pubUshed  in  New  York.    IMHng  paper,  the  usual  sizing  is  omitted. 
In  salt-works  near  Hull,  Massachusetts,    The  paper,  after  being  dried,  is  pressed, 
in  which  the  sea-water  is  made  to  flow    exammed,  selected,  and  made  into  quires 
slowly  over  sheds  of  pine,  in  order  to  dvap-    and  reams.    HU-pnued  paper  is  rendered 
orate,  the  writer  found  large  quantities  of    glossy  by  presang  it  between  hot  pktea 
a  white  substance^the  fibres  of  the  pine    of  polished  metal.    Paper  is  also  manu- 
wood  dissolved  and  carried  ofiT  by  the    facmred  by  machinery,  and  one  of  the  most 
brine — which  seemed  to  require  nothing    ingenious  methods  is  that  invented  by  the 
but  glue  to  convert  it  into  paper.  Messrs.  Fourdrinier.     In  this   arrange* 
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ment,  instead  of  mouldBy  the  pulp  is  re-  &e^  by  preanng  it  into  oikd  mouldB. 
oeived  in  b  continual  stream,  upon  the  When  diy,  it  is  covered  with  a  mixture 
surface  of  an  endleiB  web,  or  brus  wire,  of  size  and  Janigp-black,  and  vamiabed. 
.which  extends  round  two  revolying  cyl-  Papilio,  or  Butteeflt  ;  a  laige  genus 
iodera,  and  is  kept  in  continual  motion  of  insects  bdonging  to  the  lepuft^pfero,  now 
forwards,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  divided  into  a  great  number  of  sub-|[eneny 
tremulous  or  vibrating  motion.  The  pulp  the  genus  ffi^&o  of  Linnasus  Ibmung  the 
is  thus  made  to  form  m  long,  continued  ftmuy  of  dwatntt  of  Latrdlle,  whilst  the 
sheet,  which  is  wiped  off  from  the  wire  genus  is  restricted  to  such  of  this  family 
wd>  by  a  revolvmg  cylinder  covered  as  have  naked  chirsalldsi  of  an  angular 
with  flannel,  and,  after  being  compressed  form,  and  attached  by  the  tail :  the  perfect 
between  other  cylinders,  is  mially  wound  insect  has  six  legs ;  the  internal  bonier  of 
into  a  coil,  upon  a  reel  prepared  for  the  the  inferior  wings  is  concave  or  scalloped ; 
purpose.  Another  maehuie  for  making  in  ftct,  it  only  includes  the  first  division  of 
paper  consists  of  a  horizontal  revolvinff  the  linniean  genus,  vizi.  the  eauUet.  One 
cylinder  of  wire  web^  which  is  immersed  of  the  most  remarkable  ana  interesting 
in  the  vat  to  the  depUi  of  more  than  half  circumstances  connected  with  this  beauti- 
its  diameter.  The  water  penetrates  into  fUl  class  is  their  series  of  trBnafbnnatioDa 
this  cylinder,  being  strained  through  the  before  reading  a  perfect  state.  Tbe  fe- 
wire  web,  at  the  same  time  depositing  a  male  butterfly  lays  a  great  quantity  of 
coat  of  fibrous  particles  on  the  outside  of  eggs,  which  produce  caterpillars,  descruo- 
the  cyfinder,  which  constitute  paper.  The  tive  to  the  foliage  of  almost  all  vegetablesL 
strained  water  flows  off  through  the  hoi-  After  a  short  life,  these  assume  a  new  form, 
low  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  p^per  is  and  become  chiysalids — the  tomb  of  the 
wound  fi^m  the  part  of  the  cylinder  caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  the  butterfly, 
above  water,  In  a  continued  dieet  These  chiysalids  are  attached  in  various 
PapxrMoii ET.  {QeeCHrcukttingMedium.)  ways,  and  are  of  various  forms ;  some  of  a 
Paper  Mulberry.  (See  Mulberry,)  corneous  appearance,  with  brilliant  golden 
Paphos.  There  were  two  cities  of  this  or  argentine  spots;  others  resemlmng  a 
name  in  the  island  of  Cyprua— old  Paphos,  nlken  pod ;  within  this  covering  the  pro- 
ten  stadia  distant  firom  the  western  coast,  scribed  and  often  disgustmg  caterpillar 
upon  a  height;  and  new  Paphos,  situ-  becomes  tbe  affile  and  brilliant  butteinjr — 
ated  on  the  sea-shore.  The  first  was  a  Change  which  poets  have  made  typical 
fiunous  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  of  immortality.  The  mode  in  which  tbe 
Venus,  thence  called  Pcmhia,  or  Qpria.  perfect  insect  is  packed  in  his  narrow  cell, 
It  was  said  that  Venus  here  first  landed,  is  very  curious.  It  is  fully  described  in 
when  she  arose  out  of  the  sea.  Here  was  the  works  of  Swammerdam.  When  the 
an  old  imase  of  the  goddess,  not  made  to  period  of  its  confinement  has  elapsed,  tbe 
represent  £e  human  form,  but  a  white,  fly  escapes  from  its  prison-house  by  dis- 
twisted  stone,  terminating  in  a  point ;  also  gorging  a  firothy  liquor,  which  dissolves 
the  oldest  temple  in  the  isluid,  which  the  glutinous  matter  that  gives  solidity  to 
contained  lai^  treasures,  and  in  which  the  cnrysalis,  and  this  at  last  yields  to  the 
bloodless  offerings  were  presented  to  Ve-  efforts  of  the  enclosed  insect,  when  it 
nus  (Astarte,  Aphrodite),  such  as  incense  emen^  perfectly  formed  for  flighty  but 
and  garlands  or  flowers.  This  image,  to-  unable  to  use  its  wings  until  the  air  has 
gather  with  an  old  tradition,  seems  to  given  them  consistence.  I(  however,  tbe 
prove  that  the  early  worship  of  the  god-  heat  of  the  weather  is  too  great,  instead  ot 
desB,  in  this  place,  was  accommodated  to  expanding  into  a  firm  and  flat  membrane, 
the  Phoenician  and  Syrian  religious  rites,  they  present  a  folded  or  corrugated  appear- 
New  Paphos  was  famous  as  a  place  of  ance,  and  are  whoUy  useless.  These  in- 
commerce,  and  for  its  harbor;  it  suf-  sects,  in  their  perfect  form,  take  little  food: 
fered  greaUy  by  earthquakes,  and  was  for  a  short  time,  they  void  a  fluid  of  a  red- 
nearly  destroyed  by  them  during  the  dish  color,  perhaps  the  remains  of  fbod, 
reign  of  Augustus.  Paul  here  preached  ingested  before  their  last  change.  This 
the  gospel  to  the  proconsul  Sergius.  discharge  is  probably  the  cause  d  the 
Papier  Machb  is  a  substance  made  of  showers  of  blood  spoken  of  by  eariy  writ- 
^  cuttings  of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  eis,  which  occasioned  so  much  alarm, 
in  water,  and  beaten  in  a  mortar  till  they  A  nngle  female  butterfly  produces  several 
are  reduced  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and  then  hundred  eggs^  but  their  over  increase  is 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  sum  Arabic,  or  checked  by  a  host  of  enenues.  A  single 
of  size,  to  give  tenacity  to  tne  paste,  which  pair  of  sparrows,  it  is  calculated,  will  Se- 
is  afterwards  formed  into  difilerent  toyS|  stroy  upwards  of  9000  caterpiUorB  in  • 
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week:  great numben aie abo killed  bya    k>wed.    Everaxdus  Otto  hai  deeignated 

rues  of  fly,  ¥^ch  depositB  its  em  in    eyeiy  thing  of  bis  in  the  pandects,  and 
eateipiUar,  where  they  hatch,  and  the    has  written  his  life  (Bremen,  1743)* 


Pafut,  De^ys,  an  eminent  natural  phi-  and  noble  German   fiimily.     He  diadn- 

loaopher,  was  a  native  of  Btois,  in  France,  guished  himself  in  the  bade  of  Prague  as 

Afier  finishing  his  studies,  he  made  a  Tisit  colonel,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded. 

to  England,  and,  in  1680,  was  admitted  a  and  left  on  the  field,  where  he  was  found 

fellow  of  the  royal  soeietv.    fieinga  Prot-  by  his  own  soMiera,  who  were  stripping 

estant,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  the  slain.    In  1686,  he  conquered,  with  the 

prevented  him  finom  returning  to  his  na-  assistance  of  the  Bavarians^  40,000  peas- 

tive  countiy,  and,  on  leaving  England,  ants  in  Upper  Austria,  who  had  teken 

he  setded  at  Marburg,  in  Gcimany,  as  a  arms  to  defend  their  faith ;  then  traversed 

teacher  of  mathematics.    Papin  chiefly  Noitheni  Germany,  and  joined,  in  1^0^ 

distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  general  Tillv,  whom  he  even  outdid  in 

conoeming  the  power  of  steam,  and  the  cruelty,  on  the  taking  of  Macdebuinf.  His 

influence  of  mechanical  pressure  in  re-  fieiy  courage   distinguished  him   eveiy 

tarding  the  ebullition  of  liauida#  He  sug-  where ;  but  he  was  not  qualified  for  a  com- 

gested  the  principle  whicn  led  to  the  in-  mander-in-chie£    Tilly  ascribed  the  loss 

vention  of  the  steam-engine  (see  Mweom-  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  to  his  impetuosi^. 

men) ;  but  he  is  best  known  for  an  inven-  He  appeared  on  the  field  of  Ltitzen  (q.  v.^ 

tion  of  his   own,  denominated  Papin^t  on  the  side  of  Wallenstein,  was  morudYf 

dqndar  (see  Diguiarl  to  soften  bones,  &e.  wounded,  and  exclaimed,  when  he  heard 

Papiniaitus,  ^milius ;  the  greatest  Ro-  that  Gustavus  had  also  fallen,  <*  Let  tlie  duke 

man  lawyer  of  his  time,  born  under  An-  of  Friedland  (Wallenstein)  know  that  I  am 

toninus  Pius^  in  the  year  140^  and  a  native  mortally  woimded ;  but  I  depart  with  joy, 

either  of  Beneventum,  in  Italy,  or  of  as  I  know  that  the  implacable  enemy  of'^my 

Syria.    He  applied  himself  to  the  study  ftith  has  fidlen  vrith  me  on  the  same  day.^ 

or  Grecian  ana  Roman  literature,  philoso-  PAFraooEAVHT  (so  called  b^  Mr.  S^ 

phy  and  jurisprudence,  and,  by  his  sotid  nefelder| ;  the  art  of  taking  impressions 

leaniing  and  inflexible  integrity,  obtained  firom  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  covered  with 

great  <Sedit  and  influence,  vras  honored  a  calcareous  substance  (called  lUhograpkU 

vrith  the  first  ofices  of  state,  and,  at  last,  poper^  in  the  same  manner  as  stones  are 

was  chosen  prefect  of  the  pretorian  guards,  used  in  the  process  of  lithography.    It  is 

i*he  emperor  Sevenis,  on  his  derai  bed,  an  art  but  lately  invented.    (See  Senne- 

redommended  to  his  care  his  two  son&  folder's  Papvrographiaehe  Sammlung.) 

Caracalla  and  Geta.    Papinian  tried  all  Faty%vb  (evperut  pmrus  of  limuBusX 

means  of  preserving  concord  between  This  sedge-lixe  plant  has  acquired  celeb- 

thero,  but  bis  remonstrances  vrere  so  diss-  rity  firom  its  fumishinff  the  paper  of  the 

greeable  to  Caracalla,  that  he  at  last  re-  ancient''  Egyptians.     The  root   is   veiy 

moved  him  from  his  place,  thoui^  he  large,  hard  and  creeping;  the  stem  is  very 

still  continued  to  treat  mm,  outwardly,  as  stout,  naked,  except  at  the  base,  eight  or 

a  friend  and  confidant    When  Caracalla  ten  feet  high ;  triangular  above,  and  ter- 

had  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated,  minated  by  a  compound,  vrideHspreadinc 

he  asked  Papinian  to  justify  the  deed,  but  and  beautifid  umbeX  which  is  surrounded 

received  for  answer,  that  it  was.  easier  to  with  an  involucre  compoeed  of  eight  large 

commit  fimtricide  than  to  justify  it,  and  sword-shaped  leaves.     The  inconq[>icu- 

that  it  woukl  be  a  seocmd  murder  to  sully  ous  flowers  are  disposed  in  litde  scaly 

the  memory  of  an  innocent  man.    Cars-  spikelets,  which  are  placed  at  the  extremi- 

caUa  concealed  bis  anger;  but.  when  the  ty  of  the  rays  of  this  umbeL  Itisan  aquatic 

pretorian  guards^  pfobu>ly  at  tlie  instiga-  plant,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is 

tion  of  the  tyrant,  demanded  the  head  of  always  immemd  in  water.   The  papyrus 

Papinian,  he  gave  him  up  to  their  fury,  grows  in  the  svramps  along  the  noiders 

and  caused  him  to  be  executed,  in  the  of  the  Nile,  and  not  m  the  stream  itself^  as 

year  213.    Papinian  wrote  several  woiks^  has  been  supposed.    Bruce  observed  it  in 

and  educated  several  distinguished  schol-  the  Jordan,  and  in  two  places  in  Upper 

an.    Ifis  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  so  and  Lower  Egypt.    It  now^grows  wild  in 

high,  that  Valentinian  III  ordered  that,  Sicily,  and  late  travellers  have  discovered 

whenever  the  opinions  of  the  judges  were  it  in  some  of  the  western  rivers  of  Africa, 

cUvided,  PapinianV  opinion  should  be  fol-  which  circumstance  renden  it  probable 
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that  it  if  fiMind  dunougfaout  the  greater  eommob  with  the  Kaiirin  natioiis;  e.  g, 

portioii  of  the  interior  of  that  continent  the  panMe  which  Natbaft  addresaed  to 

The  uses  of  the    pepTrus   were  by  no  David,  Obfiat^parabte  of  the  prodigilaon, 

meana  confined  to  tne  makin|[  of  paper,  of  the  laboien  in  the  Tineyaid,  of  the 

The  inhabituiti  of  the  oountnea  wnere  it  fidthleaa  atewaid.    Herder  and  Knunma- 

nowa,  even  to  this  day,  uianufiM^ture  it  cher  have  diaiinguiahedthemaelvea  among 

into  aaii-ctoth,  cordage,  and  aometiniea  the  German  writeia  by  their  paraUea. 
wearing  appareL     JSoatt   are   made  by       Pababola;  a   ctnre,  formed  by  tint 

weaTing  me  sterna  compacdy  together,  aecdon  of  a  cone  (q.  ▼.)  in  which  the  axb 

and  covering  them  externally  with  a  rea-  of  the  aection  is  parallel  with  the  oppoaiie 

inouB  substance,  to  prevent  the  admission  side  of  the  cone.    Tbe  point  where  the 

of  water.      Although    these     resemble  side  of  tbe  coiie  is  intereected  by  tbe 

baskets  in  their  appearance,  they  are  of  phme,  is  called  the  i^ies.    All  tbe  parallel 

mat  utility,  and,  incked,  are  the  only  Idnd  unea  wliich  are  drawn  within  the  curve 

Known  in  Abysi^nia.    The  roots  are  also  peipendiculariy  through  the  axis  (which 

employed  for  fuel     The  most  ordinary  runs  from  tlie  apex  through  the  aurraee  of 

use,  however,  was  for  the  manufiicture  of  the  curve),  are  caUed  ardmaUi ;  the  halves 

paper,  by  a  process  which  has  been  known  into  which  the  axis  is  divided,  Mmiordj- 

from  the  remotest  antiquity,  even  before  nofet ;  the  portion  of  tbe  axia  fiom  lfa» 

the  historical  times  of  Greece.    (For  tbUs  apex  to  its  point  of  intersection  with  a 

see  Pafer,\    In  order  to  ruse  the  plant  in  given  ordinate,  the  afctritjg  of  that  ordi- 

our green-houaes, it  isneoessuy  toplaceit  nate ;  the  two  sides  of  the  curve,  from 

in  a  cistern  of  water,  having  rich  mud  at  the  apex  to  the  baae  of  the  cone,  the  kg» 

the  bottom.  of  the  parabola.    The  length  of  the  1^ 

Pae  (Lidn,  tqiud)  ia  used  to  denote  a  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  aection 

state  of  equality  or  equal  value.    Bills  of  finom  the  vertex  of  the  cone.    The  dis- 

exchanae,  stocks,  &cl,  are  of  par  when  tance  of  its  apex  from  the  vertex  of  a 

theyr  sell  for  their  nominal  value;  above  par  given  cone  determines  its  curvature.    Tbe 

or  hd»w  par  when  they  sell  for  more  or  leas,  square  of  the  semiordinate  in  the  parabo- 

Para  ;  a  Gredc  preposition  of  veiy  va^  la  is  equal  to  tbe  rectangle  of  the  abacisea 

nous  meaning,   according  to    the   case  of  the  semiordinate  and  of  the  parameter, 

which  it  governs.    In  compound  words,  a  line  which  is  to  the  distance  of  die  apex 

it  means  abwej  atidt^  again$t^  ahaidj  Ikart'  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  as  the  aquare 

lo,  &C.,  and  it  appean  in  a  very  hu^  of  the  diameter  of  the  baae  is  to  tbe  sc|uare 

number  of  our  compound  words.  of  the  side  of  the  cone.    Tbe  magmtude 

Paea  ;  a  Turkisn  coin,  veiy  thin  and  of  the  parameter  is  always  tbe  same  for 

small,  of  copper  and  silver,  the  fortieth  any  given  distance  of  the  apex  from  the 

part  of  a  Tuikish  piaster,  which  is  con-  vertex,  and  consequently  for  any  given 

standy  vaiying  in  value,  sometimes  four-  parabola ;  but  tbe  semiordinatea  and  their 

teen  of  them  being  equal  to  a  Spanish  dol-  abscissas  are  longer  in  proportion  as  the 

lar,  sometimes  fiftesn,  &c.    It  is  as  light  in  latter  are  fiuther  from  the  apex.    If  tbe 

weight  as  it  is  of  little  value,  and  tbe  writ-  ade  of  the  cone  and  the  diameter  of  its 

er  well  recollects  its  liabili^  to  be  blown  base,  and  conseauently  akotlieir  squares, 

away  in  makiDg  paymente  in  the  open  air  are  equal  to  each  other,  the  parameter  ia 

in  a  windy  day.   The  Greek  phanix  (q.  v.)  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  i^iex  from  the 

is  the  sixtn  part  of  a  Spanish  dollar.  vertex  of  the  cone ;  or,  in  other  words^ 

Paraba9I8  ;  a  transition,  fault,  extrava-  this  distance  itself  is  the  parameter.    The 

gance ;  particulariy  a  part  of  the  ancient  point  in  the  a^is  where  the  absciasa  is  equal 

comedy,  in  which  the  poet  himself  ad-  to  the  parameter,  is  called  the  foctu.    It 

dresses  the  spectators,  through  the  leader  bean  tbis  name,  becausethe  theory  of  the 

of  the  chorus.  parabolic  concave  mirror  is  founded  upon 

PARABI.B  (from  the  Greek  napafioXti) ;  ite  principal  property.  The  theoiy  of  the 
sometimes  a  mere  simile,  but  usually  a  parabola  la  not  wm  unportant  in  the  sd- 
series  of  them,  or  a  tale  made  up  of  sim-  ence  of  gunnery.  Eveiy  projectile,  wbich 
ilea.  The  parable  diffen  from  the  allego-  does  not  iiill  perpendiculariy,  movea  in  a 
ry  by  the  curcumstance  of  being  less  sym-  direction  resulting  from  the  force  of  pro- 
bolicaL  The  original  idea  is  not  kept  so  jection  and  the  gravitation  of  the  projec- 
completely  out  of  aifffat  From  tbe  fiible  tile,  and  the  parabola  enables  us  to  calcu 
proper  it  differa  by  beiaf  taken  from  the  late  mathematically  the  path  of  a  pnjectile 
province  of  reality.  Fine  parables  are  in  free  space,  from  tbe  proportionate  mac- 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  nitude  of  the  two  forcea.  Setting  aside 
mpde  of  instruction,  in  foot,  ia  veiy  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  ia  daaaaoBom- 
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bie  that  the  path  of  the  projectile  must  be  his  wild  career  alone.  Piuacelsus  pro- 
«  parabola  whose  apex  is  its  greatest  fessed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  practice 
"height,  i.  e.  greatest  distance  from  the  of  his  medical  contemporaries,  and  boast- 
earth's  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  projec-  ed  of  an  intercourse. with  spiiits,  and  the  ' 
lion  is  horizontal,  the  apex  is  then  at  the  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
point  where  the  free  path  begins,  and  the  the  eUxir  of  life ;  but  he  disgraced  his 
body  describes  one  leg  of  a  parabola.  If  pretensions  by  dying  in  the  forty-eighth 
jdie  direction  is  between  the  horizontal  and  year  of  his  ase,  after  a  few  days'  illness, 
perpendicular,  the  body  describes  one  leg  at  the  hospit^  of  St  Sebastian  at  Salz- 
of  a  parabola  in  its  ascent,  and  the  otlier  burg,  in  1541.  Among  the  writings  at- 
in  its  rail ;  and  in  both  cases»  therefore,  the  tributed  to  Paracelsus  are  some  on  sur- 
path  of  the  body  is  easily  determined,  gery,  chemistry  and  theology,  many  of 
And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  distance  and  which  remain  unpublished.  A  collection 
position  of  an  object  are  given,  it  is  easy  to  of  his  works,  in  eleven  volumes,  quarto, 
determine,  firom  the  force  of  projecuon,  was  printed  at  Basle,  in  1589 ;  also  one 
and  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  the  angle  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1658,  with  a  preface, 
of  direction  which  should  be  given  to  the  containing  an  account  of  the  author. 
latter.  The  resistance  of  the  air  will  affect  Parachute;  a  silk  instrument,  of  an 
the  direction  of  the  projectile  ;but  in  small  umbrella  shape,  about  twenty  feet  in  di- 
heavy  bodies,  the  efiect  is  trifling,  and  ameter,  attached  to  balloons,  by  means  of 
in  the  larger,  such  as  bombs,  it  is  easily  which  the  aeronaut  may  descend  slowly 
determined  on-  mathematical  principles,  from  a  great  heiffht  Blanchard  made 
(See  Pn^ecHUs,  and  Mtchanica,)  the  first  successful  experiment  with  one 

Parabolic  Mirrors.    (See    Burning  in  London,  in   1795.    Gamerin  has  also 

Mirrors.)  invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  parachute. 

PARABOLom,  in  geometry,  is  a  body  gen-  Paraclete    (napaxXrirn,     a  counsellor 

eiated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola  around  comforter) ;  in  the  English  translation,  the 

its  axis.  Comforter;  the  Holy  Ghost.   Jesus  prom- 

Paracelsus,  or  Philifpus  Aureolcs  ised  to  his  disciples  (John  xiv,  16),  that 
Theofhrastus  Bombastus  de  Hohen-  his  Father  would  send  them  another 
HEiM ;  a  celebrated  empiric  and  alchemist,  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  trudi,  who  should 
bom  at  Einsiedeln,  near  Zurich,  in  Swit-  abide  with  them  forever,  and  (v.  26)  teach 
zerland«  in  1493.  His  father,  a  physician,  them  all  things.  (See  J&tUvrd,) 
is  said  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  a  Paradise  (from  the  Greek  word  ita^. 
Teutonic  knighL  After  some  education  at  iuvo^,  a  earden,  a  park,  by  which  the  gar- 
home,  he  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy  and  den  of  Eden  is  rendered  in  the  Greek 
Germany,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  translation  of  tlieOld  Testament  from  tho 
medicine,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  con-  Hebrew) ;  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which 
nected  with  it,  especially  chemistry.  In  the  first  parents  of  tlie  human  race  wero 
the  course  of  his  travels,  he  became  ac-  placed  afler  their  creation.  Here  they 
quainted  with  some  remedies  not  in  com-  lived  in  a  state  of  innocence,  until  they 
mon  use  among  the  faculty  (probably  forfeited  the  favor  of  God,  and  wero  ex- 
preparations  of  mercury),  by  means  of  pelled  from  tlieir  happy  seat,  for  an  act 
which  he  performed  extraordinary  cures,  of  disobedience.  Commentators  are  divid- 
and  obtained  great  reputation.  Return-  ed  as  to  the  situation  of  Eden, 
ing  to  Switzerland,  he  taught  medicine  Paradise,  Bird  of  (Paradiata^  Lin.) ; 
and  surgery  at  Basle,  delivering  his  lee-  bill  straight,  compressed,  strong  and  notch- 
tures  pardy  in  the  German  language,  for  less ;  nostrils  covered  with  feathers  of  a 
want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Lat-  velvety  or  metallic  lustre ;  plumage  singu- 
in.  At  length,  having  cured  John  Lichten-  lar  and  splendid.  They  occur  in  Japan, 
fels,  a  rich  eccleaastic,  of  a  dangerous  dis-  China,  Persia,  and  various  parts  of  India, 
ease,  and  being  precluded,  by  a  decision  but  are  supposed  to  be  originally  natives 
of  the  magistracv,  from  obtaining  the  stip-  of  New  Guinea.  They  were  formerly 
ulated  reward,  tot  which  he  was  obliged  supposed  to  live  on  dew^,  to  be  witliout 
to  sue  his  patient,  he  was  so  enraeed  at  the  legs,  and  never  to  alight  The  legs  were, 
disappointment,  that  he  grossly  abused  the  in  fact,  torn  off  in  preparing  the  birds  for 
jud^;^  and,  becoming  apprehensive  of  ornaments.  There  are  several  species, 
their  resentment,  took  nts  departure  from  The  grtat  bird  qf  Paradise  (P.  nugor 
the  city.  He  then  led  a  wandering  life  in  Shaw ;  apodoy  Liu.]  is  of  a  cinnamon  hue 
Alsatia,  accompanied  by  his  pupil  Opori-  crown  luteous ;  tnroat  golden  green  or 
nus,  who,  disgusted  with  his  violence  and  yellow ;  side  feathers  very  long  and  float 
intemperance,  at  length  lefl  him  to  pursue  uig ;  length,  firom  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the 

VOL.  IX.  & 
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end  of  the  real  tail,  about  twelve  inehee,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.    In  1819^ 
bat  to  the  end  of  the  long  hypocbondroid  they   proclaimed    Paraguay   a  republie, 
feathers,  nearly  two  feet    This  species  is  under  two  consuls— doctor  Francia  and 
found  in  the  Molucca  islands,  and  those  Yegros.  <  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  for- 
round  New  Guinea,  particularly  Papua  mer  caused  himself  to  be  named  dictator 
and  Am,  where  they  arrive  with  the  west-  fbr  three  years,  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
eriy  monsoon  and  return  to  New  Guinea  that  term,  for  life.    In  1896,  he  first  de- 
with  the  easterly.    They  move  in  flights  clared    Paraguay   independent,   and,   in 
of  thirty  or  forty,  wdth  a  leader  above  the  1827,  its  independence  was  formally  ac- 
rest,  and  preserve  their  liffht  and  volumi-  knowledge  by  dom  Pedro,  then  emperor 
nous  plumage  in  order,  by  alwavs  flying  of  Brazil.    We  have  given  an  account  of 
against  the  wind.    Somedmes,  however,  the  arts  by  which  doctor  Francia  rose, 
a  sudden  change  of  wind  discomposes  and  oftbe  spirit  in  which  he  administered 
their  feathers,  so  that  they  folL    Judging  the  government,  in  the  article  IVoncia. 
fix)m  their  bill  and  claws,  It  is  not  improtn  His   government   has,  of  late,   become 
able  that  they  subsist  both  on  animal  and  somewhat  milder  than  it  was  formeriy: 
veffetable  food.  he  has  introduced  industry,  the  arts,  and 
Paraguay  ;  a  republic  of  South  Amer-  order  among  his  subjects,  and  seems  to 
ica,  situated  between  the  Parana  on  the  have  aimed  at  their  welfare  even  in  the 
E.  and  S.,  the  Paraguay  on  the  W.,  and  midst  of  his  acts  of  tyranny.    The  cele- 
Brazil,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  brated  Bonpland,  who  received  orders  to 
Xezuy  and  a  mountainous  ridge  on  the  N. ;  leave  the  country  in  1839,  was  afterwards 
lat.  24"*  to  27°  3(y  S. ;  Ion.  54''  4(X  to  58^  detained  until  February,  1831,  having  been 
9(y  W.    It  comprises  a  superficial  area  of  confined  bine  years.    The  two  travellers 
about  50,000  souare  miles,  with  a  popu-  Rengger  and  Longchamps,  who  were  de- 
lation   difierently    estimated  at  150,000,  tain^  in  the  country  six  years  (1819 — 
200,000,  and  900,000.    Paraguay  was  dif-  1825),  have  p    lished  an  Essai  sur  k 
coyered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  (then  in  the  Gotwememeni  dictatorial  du  Doctor  Ihm- 
service  of  Spain),  in  152a     In  1776,  it  da  (Paris,  1827 ;  English,  London,  1830). 
formed  a  province  of  the  newly  estab-  The  inhabitants  are  Creoles,  who  com- 
lished  vicerovalty  of  Buenos  Avres,  pre-  pose  about  seven  tenths  of  the  population; 
viously  to  which  it  had  formeci  a  sort  of  native  (Guaranas)^  one  tenth ;  the  blacks 
theocrBticalcommonwealth,underthegov-  and  mixed  breeds,  with  a  fow  hundred 
emment  of  the  Jesuits.    It  was  this  cir-  Spaniards,  the  remainder.    The  standing 
cumstance  that  led  to  their  banishment  armyof  the  dictator  consists  of  5000  men; 
from  Portugal  in  1759,  and  from  Spain  in  the  militia,  of  20,000.    The  climate  of 
1767.  (See  Jesuits.)  At  the  time  of  tbeab-  Paraguay  is  mild  and  healthy,  but  moist; 
olition  of  the  order,  their  state  embraced  the  face  of  the  country  is  level,  and  the 
above  forty  mi8Bion8((ioc(rt7ue),  comprising,  soil  in  eenend  fertile.     Tropical  fiuits, 
besides  Paraffuay  properly  so  called,  Tucu-  com,  and  the  -vine,  thrive  very  well ;  the 
man,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  corregimcnto  sugar-cane,  rice,  maize  (of  which  the  na- 
of  Taija ;  the  seat  of  the  ruling  provincial  tives  make  an  intoxicating  drink),  excel- 
and  his  four  counsellors  was  at  Cordova,  lent  tobacco,  indigo,  various  drugs,  such  as 
No  European  was  permitted  to  enter  their  jalap,  Quinquina,  rhubarb,  &C.,  and  many 
territory  ;  forts  were  erected,  an  armed  valuable  forest  trees,  abound.    The  matter 
fofce  maintained,  and  the  commerce  was  or  Paraguay  tea-plant,  is  a  small  plant,  the 
entirely  in  their  hands.    In  1752,  Spain,  leaves  of  which  resemble  senna;  they  are 
having  ceded  seven  of  the  Jesuit  missions  dried,  and  used  all  over  South  America, 
to  Portugal,  the  society,  after  vainly  throw-  in  the  fonn  of  an  infusion,  as  the  tea  of 
ing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  ces-  China  is  used  with  us.    The  principal 
sion,    finally    instigated    the    natives    to  articlesof  export  are  matte,  tobacco,  sugar, 
armed  resistance;  but  their  forces  v^re  cotton,  wax,  and  tallow  and  hides,  ob- 
defeated  by  the  united  Spanish  and  Por-  tained  from  the  immense  herds  which 
tuguese  armies  (1756),  and  the  order  was  roam  in  the  vast  plains  of  Paraguay.    The 
expelled  from  Paraguay.    (See  Southey*s  ostrich,  parrots,  boas,  ratde-snaSefi,  cougars 
fnstory  of  Brazil.)    In  1810,  the  junta  of  and  jaguars  are  among  the  wild  aninuda. 
Buenos  Ayres  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Parallax;  the  angle  formed  by  two 
depose  the  Spanish  covemor  of  the  prov-  different  lines  of  view  drawn  towards  one 
ince,  but  thev  were  forced  to  retreat.    The  and  the  same  object    Suppose  a  point  is 
inhabitants,  however,  soon  afler  deposed  seen  from  the  two  ends  or  a  straignt  line ; 
the  governor  themselves,  and  formed  a  the  two  lines  of  view  towards  that  poinc 
junta,  which  administered  the  government  form,  with  the  other  straight  tine,  a  triangle 
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whose  angle  at  the  object  is  the  parallax,  strict  demonstFation  of  the  iheoiy  has  giy- 
The  paraflax  is  of  particular  importance  en  mathematiciaDS  great  trouble,  and  not 
in  astronomy  for  the  calculation  of  the  a  few  have  lost  much  time,  and  some  even 
distance  of  heavenly  bodies.  These  may  their  reason,  in  the  attempt  In  this  re- 
be  observed  from  very  dif!erent  points  on  spect,  the  theory  of  parallel  lines  is  some- 
the  globe,  and  appear  accordingly,  and  what  like  that  of  the  squaring  of  the  cir- 
according  to  theu*  distance  at  different  cle. — ParaUel  is  ofl^n  used  metapliori- 

£  laces  in  the  heavens.    The  astronomer,  cally,  to  denote  the  continued  compar- 

owever,  considers  himself  at  the  centre  ison  of  two  objects,  particularly  in  histo- 

of  the  globe,  calculates  the  place  of  the  ry.    Thus  we  speak  of  drawing  a  histori- 

heavenly  body  with  reference  to  this  im-  cal  paraUd  between  a^es,  countries   or 

aginary  place  of  observation,  and  calls  the  men.    Plutarch  wrote  biographical  pcaraU 

pTacethusibundthefrueormean,  in  contra-  Ids,    ParaUd  passages  signifies  passages 

'distinction  to  the  apparent  place,  observed  which  afree  in  import ;  as,  for  instance, 

from  the  surface  of  the  globe.    If  the  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Bible. — Parol- 

heavenly  body  were  seen  precisely  in  ^he  Idism,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  the  correspon- 

horizon,  and  ifwe  suppose  ,at  the  same  time^  dence  of  two  successive  lines  in  Imagery, 

another  line  of  view  drawn  from  the  centre  sense  or  grammatical  construction. — l^ar- 

of  the  earth  to  the  same  body,  these  two  aUd  circl^,  or  circles  of  laHttule^  are  those 

lines  of  view  would  include,  with  the  circles  which  run  jparallel  to  the  equator, 

radius  of  the  globe,  a  riffht-angled  triangle,  and  become  thereiore  smaller  and  smaller 

in  which  the  an^le  at  Uie  heavenly  body  towards  the  pole.    (See  Latitude.)    Par- 

would  be  its  horizontal  parallax,  and  the  olid  lints^  in  aeges,  are  those  trenches 

bypothenuse  the  distance  of  the  star  from  which  generally  run  parallel  with  the  out- 

the  centre  of  the  earth.    From  this  hori-  lines  of  the  fortress.    They  serve  as  places 

zontal  parallax,  therefore,  we  may  calcu-  for  concentrating  the  forces  to  be  directed 

Isle  the  distance  of  the  heavenly  body  against  the  fortress,  and  are  usually  three 

acconling  to  trigonometrical  lawB.    The  feet  deep,  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  wide, 

horizontal  parallax,   it    is  true,    cannot  and  of  a  length  adapted  to  the  circum- 

be  observea  directly,  but  the  parallax  of  stances  of  the  case.    Generally  three  par> 

altitude  can  be  so  observed.    This  expres-  allel  lines  are  requisite  befere  a  breach  is 

non  designates  the  angle  at  the  star,  when  made,  the  most  distant  of  which  is  from 

elevated  above  the  horizon.    From  the  600  to  900  paces  from  the  covered  way 

parallax  of  altitude  follows  the  horizontal  of  the  fortress  ;  and  the  last  receives  the 

parallax,  and  hence  the   distance. — See  apparatus  destined  to  effect  the  breach, 

Sode^s  bdrodudion  to  Mronomy,  3d  edit,  and  is  made  on  the  glacis  itself.     The 

(Berlin,  1806,  vol.  i,  §  542  et  seq.).— It  communication  from  one  to  the  other  is 

ouffht  to  be  added,  that  this  parallax  is  effected  by  means  of  ditches.    Vauban 

called  the  daUtf,  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  made  use  of  them  in  1763,  at  the 

an»ua2,by  which,  in  general,  is  understood  siege  of  Ma€»tricht 
the  difference  of  the  place  of  a  heavenly       Parallelooium  of  Forces  is  a  term 

body  as  seen  from  the  earth  and  from  the  used  to  denote  the  composition  of  forces^ 

sun ;  particularly,  however,  the  ansle  ferm-  or  the  finding  a  enngle  force  that  shall  be 

ed  by  two  lines  from  the  ends  of  the  di-  equivalent  to  two  or  more  given  forces 

ameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  to  a  fixed  star,  when  acting  in  given  directions, 
which  angle,  on  account  of  the  immense        Parallelofi fed,  in  geometry ;  a  regu* 

distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  too  small  to  lar  solid,  comprehended  under  six  sides  or 

be  ascertained.    (See  Fixed  Stars,)  parallelograms,  the  opposite  ones  of  which 

Paraixxlism  of  the  Earth's  Axis  is  are  similar,  paraDel,  and  equal  to  each 

used  to  denote  that  invariable  position  of  other. 

the  terrestrial  axis  by  which  it  always       Parallei.  Sailiho,  in  navigation,  is  the 

points  to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens,  sailing  under  a  parallel  of  latitude.    (See 

abstracting  the  trifling  effect  of  nutation,  ^anigation,) 

&C.    (See  JWitotton.)  '  Paralogism,    in  logic;    a   false  rca- 

Parallel  Lines,  m  mathematics;  two  soning,  or  a  fault  committed  in  demonstra- 

lines  which,  continued  ad  tn/Sitihifii,  never  tion,  whien  a  consequence  is  drawn  from 

approach,  or  remain  idwaysatthe  same  principles  that  are  false,  or,  though  true, 

distance.    The  theory  of  parallels  is  of  are  not  proved ;  or  when  a  proposition  is 

the  highest  importance  in  mathematics,  passed  over  that  should  have  been  proved 

being  an  essential  element  of  most  demon-  by  the  way. 
•trations;  yet,  though  every  thing«sserted        Paralysis.    [&ee  PaUy,) 
of  them  in  mathematics  is  evident,  the       Paramatta.    (See  Oh$ayMiory.) 
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Parah A  River.    (See  Plaia^  La.)  In  the  fesdyals  of  Ceres  and  Ifinenra,  die 

Pabantmph.    (See  Marriagt,)  young  females  who  celebrated  them  bore» 

Parapet,  ki  fortification ;  an  elevation  among  other  sacred  instrumentSy  the  paim- 

of  earth,  designed  for  covering  the  soldiers  sol :  it  wis,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  an- 

from  the  enemy's  carmon  or  small  shot  cient  marks  of  dignity  that  we  find  indi- 

Paraph  ;  a  particular  character  or  flour-  cated  either  by  relics  of  art  or  by  authonu 

ish,  added  to  the  signature  of  a  person  to  In  process  of  time,  when  the  Romans  be- 

render  the  counterfeiting  of  it  more  diffi-  can  to  lay  a«de  the  simple  halnts  of  their 

cult    With  some  nations  they  have  gone  forefathers,  the  parasol,  by  a  natural  tranai- 

out  of  use.    With  others  (e.  g.  the  Span-  tion,  bejpan  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  ti» 

iards)  they  are  as  customary  and  take  as  which  it  is  still  applied.    The  matrona, 

much  room  as  in  the  middle  ages ;  indeed,  particularly,  used  to  be  followed  by  slaves^ 

they  often  afilx  the  paraph,  without  the  whose  office  was  to  protect  the  delicacj 

name,  to  official  papers.  of  their  charms  by  interceptinff  the  solar 

pARAPUERNAiiiA  sie  the  woman's  ap-  heat  by  the  agreeable  shade  of  the  parm- 
parel,  jewels,  and  other  things,  which,  m  sols.  They  were  constructed  of  wands, 
the  life-time  of  her  husband,  she  wore  as  or  twigs,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
the  ornaments  of  her  person,  to  be  allowed  admit  of  their  being  put  up  or  down,  in 
by  the  discretion  of  the  court,  according  to  much  the  same  way  as  those  used  at  the 
the  quality  of  her  and  her  husband.  The  present  day.  The  substance  emploved 
husband  cannot  devise  such  ornaments  and  was  oflen  of  rich  stuf^  such  as  silk,  &e^ 
jewels  of  his  wife,  though  during  his  life  of  showy  colons,  and  elegandy  embroider- 
be  has  power  to  dispose  of  them.  But  if  ed.  In  many  countries,  where  the  sun  is 
she  continues  in  the  use  of  them  till  his  powerful,  it  is  well  known  that  parasob 
death,  she  shall  afterwards  retain  them  are  used  by  men,  as  weU  as  women, 
against  his  executors  and  administrators,  Parcjb.  (See  Ihies,) 
legatees,  and  all  other  persons,  except  Parchmeivt,  used  forwritingjisprepar- 
creditors,  where  thereisadeficiencyofas-  ed  from  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goals, 
sets.  These,  aAcr  being  steeped  in  pits  impreg- 

Paraphrase  ;  the  setting  forth  of  the  nated  with  lime,  are  stretched  u|K>n  frames, 

sense  of  a  writing  in  a  more  clear  and  am-  and  reduced  by  scraping  and  paring  with 

pie  manner  than  it  is  given  in  the  original,  sharp  instruments*    Pulverized'  chalk  is 

When  the  original  is  in  a  foreign  language,  rubbed  on  with  a  pumice-stone  resem- 

the  paraphrase  difiers  from  a  mere  trans-  bling  a  muUer,  which  smooths  and  softens 

ladon,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  object  the  skin,  and  improves  its  color.    After  it 

of  the  paraphrase  is  always  to  explain  or  is  reduced  to  something  less  than  half  its  j| 

to  develope  more  fully  the  meaningof  the  original  thickness,  it  is  smoothed  and  dried 

original.     A  paraphrase  of  the  Lord's  for  use.    Vellum  is  a  similar  substance  to 

prayer,  for  instance,  is  a  composition  in  parchment,  made  from  the  skins  of  very 

which  the  ideas  of  the  prayer  are  applied  young  calves.    Next  to  the  papyrus,  the 

more  particularly  to  the  duties  of  life,  or  skins  of  animals,  in  the  fbnn  of  parchment 

set  forth  more  in  detail.  and  vellum,  were  extensively  used  for 

Parasano  ;  an  ancient  Persian  meas-  writing  by  the  ancients  from  a  remote  pe> 

ure,  different  at  different  times  and  in  dif^  riod.     When  Eumenes,   or  Attalus,  at- 

ferent   places,    being   sometimes    thirty,  tempted  to  foun4  a  library  at  Pergamus^ 

sometimes  forty,  and  9ometimes  fifty  sta-  200  years  B.  C,  which  should  rival  the 

dia,  or  furlongs.  famous  Alexandrian  library,  one  of  the 

,    Paraseleete  ;  a  mock  moon,  seen  usu-  Ptolemies,  then  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of 

ally  in  a  ring  round  the  moon.  (See  Optics,)  his  success,  made  a  decree  prohibiting  the 

Parasites,  or  Parasitical  Plants,  exportation  of  papyrus.    The  inhabitants 

in  botany ;  such  plants  as  are  produced  of  Pergamus  set    about   manuftclurinc 

out  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  other  parchment  as  a  substitute,  and  formed 

plants,  from  whence  they  receive  their  their  library  principally  of  manuscripts  on 

nourishment,  and  will'  not  grow  on  the  this  material,  whence  it  was  known  among 

ground ;  as  the  mistletoe,  &c.  the  Latins  by  the  name  of  PargcanentL 

Parasol.  It  appears  from  ancient  raon-  The  term  membrana  was  also  applied  by 

uments  and  descriptions  that  tliis  well-  them  to  parchment    The  Hebrews  bad 

known  instrument,  or  something  exceed-  books  written  on  the  skins  of  animals  in 

ingly  resembling  it,  was  used  among  the  David's  time ;  and  Herodotus  relates  that 

ancients,  not  for  the  purpose  so  much  of  the  lonians,    from  the    eariiest    period^ 

preservation  fix>m  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  wrote  upon  ^oat    and    sheepskin,  finom 

in  religious  ceremonies  and  processions,  which  the  hair  had  merely  been  scraped 
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These  fiiets  show  that  parchment  Bavaria,  abolition,  after  the  trial  has  com 
was  not  invented  at  Pergamus,  but  it  was  menced,  is,  in  all  cases,  unconstitutionaL 
much  improved  there,  and  fiist  made  in  In  several  countries,  the  prince  has  the 
large  quantities  as  an  article  of  trade,  right  of  stopping  a  process  already  corn- 
Parchment  was  at  finA  yellow ;  it  was  itf-  menced,  for  an  uncertain  time,  and  keep- 
terwards  made  white  in  Rome.  At  pres-  mg  it  undecided,  which  is  called  SMnmg, 
entany  color  can  be  given  to  it  The  king  of  Prussia  availed  himself  of 
Paedo,  El  ;  a  prnwire-palace  of  the  this  arbitrary  power  but  a  few  years  ago, 
kings  of  Spcdn,  three  leagues  N.  W.  of  in  the  case  of  an  action  brought  b^  a  citi- 
Madrid.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  zen  against  one  of  his  officers  m  slan- 
Charies  V,  and  is  adorned  with  frescoes,  der. 

pictures  and  statues.  It  contains  apart-  Par^  Ambroise,  the  father  of  French 
ments  for  all  the  royal  family,  a  chapel,  surgery,  bom  in  the  beffinninff  of  the  six- 
and  a  theatre,  and  haa  fine  gardens  at-  teenth  century,  at  Laviu,  studied  at  Paris, 
tached  to  it  The  forest  of  the  Pardo  is  In  1536,  he  accompanied  Ren^  de  Mont 
15  leagues  in  circuit.  Jean  during  his  campaign  in  Italy,  and,  in 
*  Pardon.  In  England,  in  all  cases  of  1553,  became  surgeon  to  Heniy  II,  under 
crimes,  except  where  there  is  an  impeach-  whose  successors  (Francis  II,  Charles  IX 
ment,  a  pardon  from  the  crown  may  be  and  Henry  III)  he  held  the  same  post 
panted  before  a  trial,  as  well  as  after;  and  His  enemies  were  numerous  among  the 
It  stops  further  progress  in  the  inquiry  and  physicians,  who  accused  him  of  having 
prosecution  at  whatevertime  it  is  sranted.  poisoned  Fmncis  II ;  but  Psr^  having 
In  cases  of  impeachment,  no  pardon  can  cured  Charles  IX  of  a  dangerous  wound, 
now  be  granted  by  the  klnff  while  the  established  himself  so  strongly  in  the  fa- 
prosecution  is  pemling;  but  after  convic-  vorof  the  court,  that  Charles  allowed  him, 
tion  of  the  ofiender,  it  may  be  granted,  as  though  a  Protestant,  to  escape  the  massa- 
in  other  cases;  This  b  m  virtue  of  the  ere  of  St  Bartholomew,  by  taking  refufpe 
act  of  settlement  of  the  crown,  IS  and  13  in  his  own  apartments.  He  died  at  Pans^ 
William  III,  ch.  3.  In  America,  thcr  con-  in  1590.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  im- 
Btitution  provides  that  the  president ''shall  provements  in  the  treatment  of  ffun-shot 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par-  wounds,  and  in  the  operation  of  trepan- 
dons  for  offences  a^nst  the  U.  States,  ning.  He  also  restored  the  practice  of 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment"  The  tying  up  divided  arteries,  operated  on  ar- 
senate has  the  whole  power  of  trying  im-  ticular  concretions,  &c.  tiis  vrorks  ap- 
peachments.  It  is  presumed,  therefbre,  peered  in  French,  in  1561 ;  in  Latin,  m 
that  an  act  of  congrtts  only  ean  give  the  1582. 

benefit  of  a  pardon  in  cases  of  impeach-  Parxgoric  Elixir  {Hndwra  can^horm 
ments,  if  sucn  power  exists  in  any  depart-  cpiala,  Pharm.  IJ.  States).  Paregoric  is  a 
ment  of  the  government  By  the  same  preparation  of  opium,  and  has  diflferent 
eonsritution,  ''judgment,  in  cases  of  im-  names  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  different 
peach  ment,  shall  not  extend  further  than  nations.  It  is  quite  a  popular  medicine, 
to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifica-  and  is  much  used  by  nurses  as  a  palliative 
tion  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  in  many  of  tlie  lighter,  but  more  or  less 
trust  or  profit  under  the  U.  States."  painful  maladies  dT  infants.  As,  however, 
The  party  remains,  nevertheless,  liable  to  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  effiseta 
indictment  and  punishment  for  the  of-  of  opium,  in  all  cases,  and  as  there  is 
fence,  by  the  common  law  tribunals,  as  in  much  in  the  constitution  of  infiusis  to  in- 
other  cases.  Similar  provisions  exist  gen-  crease  this  uncertainty,  in  the  use  of  this 
erally  in  the  state  constitutions,  or  state  and  almost  all  medicines,  it  is  the  safest 
laws,  throughout  the  Union.  In  German  course  never  to  give  pareporic,  or  any  other 
juri8|>rudence,  the  word  tAoUtion  is  use4  preparation  of  opium,  m  their  diseases^ 
to  signify  an  act  of  mercy,  on  the  part  of  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  physi- 
the  sovereign,  releasing  some  one  from  a  cian. 

deserved  punishment,  without  examine-        Parert  a5D  Cbila.     The  duty  of 

tioii,  or  putting  an  end  to  a  trial  already  maintaining  and  educating  a  child  natu- 

commcnced,  before  a  judgment,  detemin-  rally  fiills  upon  the  parent;  and  this  pre- 

faig  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  cept  of  the  law  of  nature  is^  recognised 

bM  been  pronounced.    This  prerogative  and  enforced  among  all  nations.     The 

of  the  sovereign  is  limited,  in  several  states,  laws  of  the  Athenians  enforced  the  duty 

by  the  constitution,  particularly  in  cases  of  the  parent  towards  the  child  so  far  as  to 

of  public  impeachment  aoainst  officera  of  prohibit  the  disinheritance  of  the  child, 

the  state;  for  instance,  in  WArtembeig.   In  Imt  for  reasons  to  be  approved  by  a  magis- 
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tnito ;  and  tbe  laws  of  some  modem  coun-  caaes  of  abuse  and  extreme  owelty  on  the 
tries  restrain  the  right  of  the  parent  in  part  of  the  parent  >Id  case  of  the  do- 
disposing  of  his  property  by  will,  or  dur-  cease  of  the  father,  the  law  transfers  his 
iog  his  life,  so  as  to  defeat  the  inheritance  authority  over  his  children  to  the  mother, 
or  his  children.  The  laws  of  England,  but  usually  with  some  qualifications  and 
and  those  of  the  U.  States  (whose  code  is  limitations,  making  a  distinction,  in  this 
feunded  upon  the  common  law  of  En^--  respect,  between  sons  and  daughters,  gi?- 
land),  only  require  the  parents  to  maintam  ing  the  mother  a  more  extended  authoriQr 
the  child  during  his  minority,  or  until  he  over  the  daughters,  for  the  obvious  reason 
arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  that  she  is  supposed  to  be  more  capable 
or  such  other  age  as  is  fixed  upon  as  that  of  governing  them,  and  superintending 
of  majority,  unless  afterwards  the  child  is  their  education.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
unable  to  maintain  himself,  in  which  case  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parenis  aad 
the  laws  more  generally,  if  not  univeraal-  children,  are  obviously  a  very  important 
ly,  in  civilized  states,  impose  upon  the  part  of  every  code,  and  have  a  veiy  inti- 
parents,  or  other  relatiyes,  the  duty  of  mate  connexion  with  the  state  of  society, 
roaintaininff  him ;  and  so,  vice  versoy  and  with  civil  institutions.  The  weUare 
in  case  of  the  parents  being  unable  of  the  community  is,  for  instance,  directly 
to  maintfun  themselves,  the  law  imposes  and  deeply  afiected  by  the  education  of ' 
the  duty  upon  the  children.  This  law,  youth,  and  one  object  of  every  code  is  to 
enjoining  the  duty  of  maintenance  recip-  encourage  such  a  course  of  education  as 
rocally  between  parents  and  children,  may  form  good  citizens.  Solon  provided, 
and  extending  it,  in  certain  cases,  to  for  this  purpose,  tliat  a  child,  not  educated 
other  relatives,  is  founded  partly  on  the  by  tbe  parent  to  some  art  or  trade,  should 
motiveofexonerating  the  public  from  this  not  be  obliged  to  support  the  parent  in 
charge.  Such  is  the  ground  of  the.  pro-  old  age.  In  ancient  times,  when  paternity 
vision  in  those  countries  and  states  in  was  a  great  foundation  of  civil  authority, 
which  tbe  common  law  of  England  is  the  the  parental  rights  were  much  more  abso- 
foundation  of  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  lute  than  in  the  modem,  extending,  in 
But  in  many  countries,  of  which  the  legal  some  countries,  to  the  right  of  life  and 
system  is  engrafted  on  the  civil  law,  Uie  death,  and  continuing  during  the  life  of 
regulations  are  extended  more  minutely  the  two  parties.  The  Persians,  Egyptians, 
to  the  mutual  rights  and  oblintions  of  Greeks,  Gauls  and  Romans  allowed  to 
memberaof  the  same  family.  The  father  fethers  a  veiy  absolute  dominion  over 
has  the  right  of  custody  and  control  of  his  their  children.  Among  the  Romans^  it 
children,  and  is  entitled  to  their  service  wss  ndt  an  absolute  power  of  life  and 
and  obedience,  unless  he  is  insane,  or,  by  death,  but  a  regulated  domestic  jurisdicr 
some  act  or  circumstance  specified  by  the  tioq,  gradually  softened  by  the  progress 
laws,  forfeits,  or  is  deprived  of  these  rights ;  of  refinement  Bynkershoeck  thinks  the 
for  the  child,  though  to  many  purposes  power  of  life  and  death,  t>n  the  part  of  the 
under  the,  dominion  of  the  fether  until  fether,  ceased  during  the  reign  of  Adri- 
the  age  of  majority,  tS  not  absolutely  so ;  an.  In  the  time  of  Constantino,  the  put- 
on  the  contrary,  the  law  recognises  the  ting  to  death  an  adult  child,  by  tbe  parent^ 
existenceof  the  child,  and  extends  protec-  was  made  a  capital  crime.  No  such 
tion  to  it,  not  only  from  the  time  of  the  power  is  permitted  among  modem  civil- 
birth,  but  even  before ;  for  a  child  may  ized  nations,  as  we  have  already  seen ; 
inherit  an  estate  that  descends  during  the  but  provisions  are  made,  by  law,  to  pre- 
time  of  the  mother's  gestation.  In  case  vent  and  punish  cmelty  on  the  part  or  the 
of  the  gross  abuse  of  the  parental  authori-  parent  But  the  law  every  where  allows 
ty,  or  egregious  disqualification  of  the  the  parent  to  inflict  moderate  chastise- 
parent  for  tlie  office  of  guardian,  the  law  mem  on  the  child — a  liberty  which  must 
extends  its  protection  to  the  child  by  the  be  given,  in  order  to  secure  authority  on 
appointment  of  another  guardian.  All  one  side,  and  obedience  on  the  other. 
systems  of  laws  do  not  agree  as  to  what  The  more  general  time  of  majority  of  the 
circumstances  give  proper  occasion  for  child  is  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when 
tlie  substitution  of  another  guardian  in  the  he  is  liberat^  from  the  authority  of  the 
place  of  the  parent  The  insanity  or  fether.  This  is  tbe  age  of  majori^  in 
idiocy  of  the  parent,  which  divests  him  England  and  the  U.  States ;  and  it  is  so 
of  all  moral  or  legal  capacity  or  responsi-  now,  also,  in  France,  though  it  fermeriy 
bility,  will,  of  course,  under  all  laws,  ex-  commenced  there  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
empt  the  child  tvom  all  duty  orobedience.  five. 
The  laws  also  usually  make  provision  for  Park^e  ;  in  some  countries,  the  written 
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decision  of  impartial  merehantB  on  liti-  the  three  privileged  ones  (see  CaiU) ;  bal 

gated  points,  concerning  which  parties  still  further  removed  and  more  degrad- 

wbh  to  know  their  opinions.  ed  are  the  mixed  and  impure  claasesy 

Paroa  ;  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Alba-  the  number  of  which,  according  to  some, 

nia,  opposite  the  southern  point  of  Corfu,  amounts  to  eighty -four.    The  three  ci)fi(jteB 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em-  above  named  are  the  only  ones  called 

pire,  this  city  was  built  on  a  rock  washed  Pariaa  in  the  code  of  lilenu  (z,  23) ;  they 

on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  forming  in  are  prohibited  from  all  apjiroach  to  any 

the  rear  a  steep  difl^'the  summit  of  which  thing  pure,  as  if  they  were  infected  with 

was  crowned  by  an  almost  impregnable  leprosy.    (See  Hindoos,)    Heeren  thinks 

citadel.    The  city  lies  at  the  mouUi  of  a  that  the  difierence  of  color  between  these 

river  (the  Acheron  of  the  ancients).    It  is  Parias  and  the  higher  classes  shows  them 

surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains  two  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of 

harbors,  forined  by  a  small  island,  and  pro-  the  country,  the  Helots  of  the  Indians,  and 

tected  by  a  battery.    The  prospect  from  deprived  of  all  rights  for  defending  their 

the  ciuidel  is  magnificent  The  neighbor-  independence.    (See  Deldvigne.) 

ing  country  is  fertile,,  and  the  district  be-  Parini,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  most  cel- 

lon^ng  to  the  city  is  separated  from  the  ebrated  Italian  poets  of  recent  times,  bom 

limits  of  Albania  by  a  chain  of  elevated  at  Busisio,  a  village  of  the  Milanese,  in 

mountains.    Parga  is  hardly  mentioned  in  1729,  studied  polite  literature  and  science 

histoiy  till  1401,  when  it  entered  into  an  at  Milan,  and  devoted  himself^  in  compli- 

alliance  with  Venice,  which  continued  till  ance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  nut 

the  fall  of  Venice,  in  1797.    Being  inde-  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  to  theolo- 

pendent  of  Ali  Pacha,  the  tyrant  of  Alba-  gy.    In  spite  of  narrow  circumstances  and 

nia,  it  was  the  asylum  of  all  who  sought  a  feeble  constitution,  he  labored  assidu- 

to  escape  his  fury,  and  became  the  seat  of  ously  in  his  studies,  and  early  made  some 

frequent  intrigues  against  his  government,  essays  in  poetry.    To  relieve  his  wants,  he 

Ali  Pacha  therefore  desired  to  get  posses-  published  a  collection  of  these  youthful 

sion  of  it.    In  1798,  he  found  means  to  productions,  under  the  name  of  Ripitno 

reduce  Prevesa  and  the  other  fortresses  ~jBi^tno,  in  1752.    It  was  successful,  and 

'                      on  the  neighboring  coast ;  but  Parga  set  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  acade- 

his  arms  at  defiance.    The   Pargiots  re-  my  of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome.    Having 

^                      polled  his  attacks  till  1814,  when  they  ap-  been  appointed  preceptor  in  the  Borromeo 

^                     plied  to  the  English  in  Corfu,  and  receiv-  and  Seri)elloni  families,  he  was  now  ena- 

^  .                  ed  a  garrison  from  them,  with  the  expects-  bled  to  apply  himself  more  exclusively  to 

tion  of  being  incorporated  with  the  repub-  his  fiivorite  studies.    His  fiimiliarity  with 

'                     lie  of  the  Ionian  islands ;  but  the  British  the  manners  of  the  great  led  him  to  at- 

^                     government  refuised  to  receive  the  submis-  tempt  a  delineation  of  them  in  a  epeciesof 

*                    sion  of  the  Patriots.     They  did  not  over-  didactic  and  dramatic  satire,  entitled  R  Gi- 

'                     look  the  importance  of  Parga  to  Corfu;  omo(theDay^  The MaUino {Momma) ap^ 

^                     but  the  dread  of  constant  hostilities  with  peered  in  1763,  and  the  JMezzo^rnofNoon) 

the  Albanians  led  them  to  enter  on  nego-  two  years  later.    This  poem  extended  his 

tiations  vrith  Alt ;  and  he  was  put  in  pos-  reputation,  and  he  was  made  professor  of 

session  of  Parga  on  condition  of  his  pay-  rhetoric  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Brera. 

[                     ing  a  pecuniary  indemnity  to  those  inhaln  His  lectures  on  the  belles-lettres  have  been 

<*                     itants  who  should  choose  to  change  their  printed.    The  completion  of  the  Gtomo 

:                      residence.    The  population  consisted  of  was   oflen    interrupted  by  the  troubled 

ff                     about  5000  Albanian  Greeks.    The  sur-  state  of  Italy,  but  was  finally  effected  un- 

i                     render  to  Ali  took  place  in  1819,  and  al-  der  the  tide  of  R  Vtaptro  (Evening)  and 

«                     most  all  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the  LaJMU  (Night).    He  died  in  1799.    His 

f                     Ionian  islands,  after  having  burned  even  works  have  been  published  m  eax  vol- 

S                     the  bones  of  their  ancestors.  umes  (1801 — 1804). 

I                         Parhelia.    (See  OpHcs^  division  Abf-  Paris  ;  the  capital  of  France,  the  sec- 

I                      ural  PhenomtfUL)  ond  city  in  Europe  for  population^  and 

i                        Parian  CHR0irici.E.    (See  t^naulelian  the  fourth  for  extent,  in  the  northern  part 

(                     McarUes,)  of  the  kingdom,  on  both  banks  and  two 

I                         Parias  ;  Hindoos  of  the  impure  castes  islands  of  the  Seine ;  lat.  4B°  50^  14"  N. ; 

(           '          of  Uie  Sutas,  Vaidehas  and  Chandalas,  so  Ion.  2^  20^  15^'  £.  of  Greenwich.  20^  £. 

I                      numerous  a  class  that  Menu  (q.  v.),  in  his  of  Ferro.    It  is  112  miles  S.  £.  of  Havre, 

<                      tenth  chapter,  has  not  even  taken  the  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  472  N.  W.  of 

trouble  to  enumerate  them.    The  fourth  Marseilles ;  304  N.  E.  of  Bordeaux ;  225 

.caste,  or  Sudras,  is  widely  separated  fix>m  S.  E.  of  London.    The  environs  do  not 
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exhibit  the  flame  variety  as  those  of  Lon-  Place  V«iddnie,  and  the  Place'  da  Car- 
doo ;  inatead  of  the  ^udena,  parka  and  rouael,  which  aeparatea  the  Tuileriea 
oountry-fleata  wt^ch  suiround  the  ffreat  from  the  Loavre.  The  Place  Louli 
ea|iital  of  the  worid^  on  the  banka  of  the  XVI,  or  de  k  Concorde,  in  which  ia  a 
Thames,  Paris  on  several  sides  presents  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Louii 
bu^  tracts  of  unenclosed  cornfields.  XVI,  but  which  haa  recently  been  oonae- 
The  stream  of  life  in  the  great  streets,  crated  to  the  charter,  is  also  one  of  the 
the  crowd  of  wagons,  carriages  and  horw-  moat  beeutiiiil  in  Paris.  The  Champ  de 
men,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  neighbor-  Mars,  Place  des  Victoires,  Place  de  Gr^ve, 
hood  of  London.  The  finest  approach  to  before  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  Place  da 
Paris  is  by  8t  Germain ;  a  broad,  straight  ChlUelet,  Place  des  Vosffes,  &C.,  deaenre 
street,  lined  with  lofty  buildings,  leads  mention.  The  Seine,  vniicfa  flows  from 
fix>m  Neuilly  to  the  city,  where  the  view  east  to  west,  divides  Paris  into  two  un- 
is  terminated  by  the  unfinished  Are  de  equal  parts,  and  is  crossed  by  ronetem 
P^toile,  which  stands  on  an  elevation;  bridges.  It  is  not  more  than  half  aa 
from  this  to  the  charming  Champs  Elys^es^  broad  aa  the  Thames,  and,  as  it  is  not  en- 
eztends  a  walk  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  livened  by  shipping,  it  presents  little  at- 
Isncth,  planted  with  fine  elms,  and  lined  traction,  except  m  3ie  quarter  of  the  To- 
on Both  aides  with  handsome  houses  and  ileries.  Here,  on  one  side  are  the  Loo- 
beautiful  gardens.  You  next  arrive  at  vre  and  the  Tuileries,-  with  its  gardens^ 
the  Place  Louis  XV,  pass  the  Tuileries,  and  <m  the  other,  fifom  the  Palais  Bouf- 
with  its  gardens  and  statues,  the  Seine,  bon  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  a  succession  of 
with  its  Imdges  and  quays,  the  Place  Ven-  fine  buildings.  The  older  bridges  were 
d^me,  with  its  triumphal  column,  the  all  constructed  at  points  where  the  river  ■ 
Palais  Bourbon,  where  the  chamber  of  divided  by  islands.  The  Pont  Neuf  has 
deputies  assembles, — ^you  are  in  Paria  Its  twelve  arches,  and  is  1020  feet  long;  the 
circuit,  as  marked  b^  a  wall  raised  in  1787,  Pont  Royal,  with  five  arches,  was  built 
to  prevent  smuggling,  is  about  fourteen  by  Louia  XIV ;  the  Pont  de  Louis  XVI, 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  three  milea ;  qr  de  la  Concorde,  completed  in  1790^  has 
its  greatest  len^h  somewhat  above  five,  ^ve  arch^ :  lower  down  the  river,  and  - 
The  original  soil  on  which  Paris  is  built  opposite  the  Champ  de  Mars,  is  the  Pont 
was  a  marly  gypsum,  and  a  great  portion  dv^na ;  and  higher  up,  opposite  the  Jar- 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  cit^  is  built  din  des  Plantes,  is  the  Pont  d'Austei1itz,a 
over  the  immense  quarries  which  form  fine  iron  bridge.  The  Pont  des  Arts,  oppo- 
the  catacombs,  (q.  v.)  The  eastern  sec-  site  the  Louvre,  is  also  of  iron,  but  is  in- 
tions,  the  suburb  Sl  Antoine,  the  Quar-  tended  merely  for  foot  passengers.  The 
tier  au  Marais  and  the  Cit6  are  badly  last  three  were  built  during  the  reign  of 
built  From  the  Cit6  the  streets  run  Napoleon.  The  Pont  de  PArchevteh^ 
north  to  the  temple,  and  south  to  the  pan-  of  three  arches,  was  built  in  182B ;  the 
theon,  but  without  bein^  broad  or  eleaant;  Pont  des  Invalidea,  an  iron  brkiffe,  ia 
in  recent  times,  the  direction  haa  been  1829;  and  the  Pont  d'Arcole,  also  of  iron, 
given  them  south  to  the  suburb  St  Ger-  in  18S^  The  quays  are  forty-nine  in 
main,  and  north  to  the  Tuileries.  The  numbo-;  they  are  stone  emhankmoitB,  on 
total  number,  exclusive  of  ads  de  tac^  is  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  around  the 
1143,  mostly  nanrow.  They  are  not  so  islands ;  the  whole  extent  is  about  fifteen 
clean  as  they  might  be,  since  the  water  is  miles.  The  sewers  fidl  into  the  river 
carried  off  by  only  one  ffutter,  in  the  centre  through  arches  under  the  quaya.  Many 
of  the  rtreet ;  a  few  of  them  are  fiaved  in  pastagtSj  or  covered  streets,  with  shops 
the  modem  style,  and  provided  with  foot-  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style,  have  been 
fMths.  The  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Rue  de  Cas-  constructed  within  a  few  years.  Paris  m 
tiglione,  and  Rue  de  la  Paix,  are  handsome  supplied  with  water,  partly  by  aqueducts^ 
streets.  The  eighteen  boulevards  are  and  partly  from  the  Seme;  there  are 
broad  streets,  planted  on  both  sides  with  eigfaty-eixfountainsinthepuhlic  places  and 
trees,  and  forming  beautiful  promenadea.  boulevardsysome  of  which  are  distinguish- 
Those  outside  of  the  walls  are  called  the  ed  fin*  their  architecture.  The  housea  are 
txUrior  houUvards.  The  interior  boule^  generally  very  high  (seven  or  ei|^t  stories]^ 
vards  are  divided  into  the  old,  o^  north-  and  mostly  of  stone.  For  the  magnifi- 
em,  and  the  new,  or  southern,  and  are  of  eence  of  its  palacea,  the  French  capital 
peat  length,  with  many  streets  running  surpasses  every  other  city  in  Europe, 
mto  them.  Many  of  the  trees  were  cut  The  Louvre,  the  TuUeries,  the  Luxem- 
down  in  July,  1830.  Among  the  finest  of  bourg,  the  Palais  Roval,  are  described  ia 
the  seveuQr-four  public  places,  aro  the  separate  articles.    The  Palais  Bourboi^ 
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on  the  left  aide  of  the  Seine,  now  the  of  the  court  of  caasation,  deaerre  to  be 
place  of  aeaaion  of  the  chamber  of  depu-  mentioned.     The  chamber  of  deputiea 
tiea ;  the  Garde  Meuble,    on  the  Place  and  that  of  peers,  also,  have  good  librariea. 
Louis  XV,  designed  for  the  safe-keeping  (See  LOfrarits.)    (Concerning  the  rouse- 
of  the  crown  jewels,  and  costly  articles  urn  of  arts  in  the  Louvre,  see  Lownrtj  and 
of  all  sorts;  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides;  the  Museum.)    The  museum  of  natural  histo- 
military  school ;  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  ry,  the  richest  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is 
of  Honor;  the  mint;  the  Hdtel  de  Vule ;  in  the  buildings  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
the  Palais  de  Justice;  the  com  market  The  extent  of  this  collection,  the  rarity 
(Halle  au  B16);   and    the   new  Bourse  and  richness  of  many  of  the  specimens, 
(exchange),  are  wnaong  the  other  most  and  the    excellent   arrangement  of  the 
remarkable    public    buildings.      Of  the  whole,  deserve  all  praise.    The  garden  it- 
churches,  Notre  Dame  (q.  v.),  Ste.  Grene-  self,  and  the  menagerie  attached  to  it,  are 
vi^ve,  now  the  pantheon  (o.  v.),  St  Sul-  not  less  worthy  of  attention.    The  muse- 
pice,  St  Eustache  and  St  Koch  are  the  um  of  French  monuments  was  intended 
principal.     The  hospitals  and  hospices  for  the  preservation  of  the  memorials  of 
are  under  ^ood  arrangements.    (See  Hos^  French  history,  taken  from  the  different 
pUaU ;  Bltnd,  hiMituHona  for  the  ,*  Dumb  monasteries,  churches  and  public  build- 
and  Deafy  Sicardy  Hauyj  Lachaise ;  and  for  ings  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution 
the  theatres,  see  the  latter  part  of  this  arti-  (see  Lenoir) ;  but  afler  the  restoration,  this 
cle.)   The  finest  public  monument  in  Paris  collection  was  broken  up.    The  conser- 
is  the  column  in  tne  Place  Vend6nie,  erect-  vatory  of  arts  and  manufactures  is  a  large 
edunderthe  superintendence  of  Denon,  in  collection  of  models,  of  high  interest  to 
commemoration  of  the  victories  of  the  every  artist     Paris  is  also  the  litenqy 
campaign  of  1805.    It  is  an  imitation  of  capital  of  France.    At  the  head  of  the 
Trajan's  pillar,  in  Rome,  134  feet  high  public  literary  institutions  is  the  national 
and  12  feet  in  diameter.    It  is  of  brass,  institute.    (See  huiUute,)    At  the  Bureau 
and  the  material  was  furnished  by  the  425  des  Longitudes  are  the  most  distinguished 
cannon  taken  firom  the  Austriansand  Prus-  astronomers  and  geometricians.    Nume- 
'                      sians  in  that  campaign.    It  is  covered  with  rous  learned  societies  are  devoted  to  the 
'                      378  plates  of  brass  by  Lep^re,  skilfully  cultivation    of  particular  departments — 
'                      united,  and  containing  bass-reliefs,  winding  medicine,  surgery,   agriculture,  the  fine 
round  the  pillar,  and  representing  scenes  arts,  manufactures,  &c.    The  university 
'                       of  the  campaign.    The  statue  of  Napo-  of  Paris,  abolished  during  the  revolution, 
*                      leon  was  removed  in  1814.    The  trium-  but  restored  by  Napoleon,  is  divided  into 
^                       phal  arch  in  tlie  Place  du  Carrousel  is  45  five    faculties — theology,    jurisprudence, 
I                      feet  hiffh,  and  was  erected  after  the  war  medicine,  philology,  and  natural  science, 
i                      oflSOa    In  1815,  the  horses  of  St  Mark's,  The  lectures  are  gratuitous ;  the  number 
I                      which  had  been  placed  on  its  summit,  of  students  is  about  4000.    There  are  also 
I                      were  claimed  by  the  Austrians,  and  car-  in   Paris  four  Lyceums,  called  coUettts — 

>  ried  back  to  Venice.    The  Arc  de  TEtoile,  those  of  Louis  XIV  and  Henry  I V,  the 
at  the  Neu  illy  barrier,  begun  in  1806,  is  College  Bourbon,and  that  of  Charlemagne. 

1  still  unfinished.    The  eate  of  St  Denis,  a  The  College  Royal  de  France  has  professors 

>  triumphal  arch  erectea  by  Louis  XIV,  is  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  his- 
I  admired  |br  its  fine  proportions  and  its  tory,  law,  Oriental  languages,  &c.  The 
I  execution.  In  1818,  a  new  equestrian  school  for  medicine  ana  surgeir  is  a  well 
1                      statue  of  Henry  IV,  in  bronze,  was  erect-  endowed  instltuiion.    In  the  Jardin  des 

ed  on  the  Pont  Neuf.    In  the  Place  des  Plantes,  and  the  museum  of  natural  histo- 

Victoires,  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  ry,  thirteen  different  courses  of  lectures  on 

Louis  XIV.    In  the  new  quarter,  called  zoolosy,  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  &c., 

Viila  Trocadero^u  the  heights  of  Chaillot,  are  delivered.    In  addition  to  these  mstitu- 

is  an  obelifidL  120  feet  high,  in  commemo-  tions,  there  is  also  a  school  for  the  fine  arts, 

ration  of  the  campaign  of  1823,  in  Spain.  The  normal  school  is  desicned  for  the 

Paris  has  numerous  public  Ubraries,  and  education  of  instructers  in  the  secondary 

the  access  to  all  is  firee.    The  ro^al  libra-  schook   throuffhout   the   kingdom ;   the 

ry,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  one  of'^the  first  military  school  for  the  education  of  500 

in  Europe,  is  rich  in  literary  treasures  and  youths  whose  fiithers  have  fallen  in  the 

rare  manuscripts:  it  also  contains  a  larse  service  of  their  country;  tlio  polytechnic 

collection  of  coins  and  medals.    The  Ti-  school,  a  favorite  project  of  Napoleon,  for 

brary  of  the  national  institute  is  small  but  the   education  or  engineers,   architects, 

select    The  Biblioth^que  Mazarine,  those  &c.    The  veterinary  school  at  Alfort  also 

of  the  arseoa    of  the  mining  school,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned.    There  are  also 
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nurnerous  privste  80cietiei^  mich  as  the  Among  the  principal  arttdea  manu&e- 

Ibur  Protestaot  religious  and  philanthrop-  tured  are 

ic  societies ;  the  Bible  society,  with  l3o  g^      ^^  ^  ^^          ^        Ftaw. 

branched ;  the  missionaiy  society ;  that  of  .Z?  " i^r^  «*■"'«>  «*  ««»    o  enn nmi 

Christian  morality,  &c.    The  soeiHi  dea    n^TLl. €«w>nSi 

&afiiie«JeKre#  has  bUn  known  for  its  abso-    J^^aSX' lHoOOOO 

*ll?J!L*'5'^^'^VP'?r^'**^-L         f  ^  Silks andcashme^'  '.  '.'//.  nfiS^iM 

MihUt  de  Pans  for  its  consututional  prm-  »„  u^««i««^                            lOT^nrvi 

ciples.    Some  of  the  most  noted  prisons    fc^^^^SU ffioS 

atS.th.eConciergerie;UFon.e;§^^^  LrT'  ': '. '.  i  i  i  •' .' .' •'    SSoS 

lagie,  m  which  are  confined  persons  gud-  ^^                                      "r-^i 

^  of  political  offences ;  the  Madelonnettes,  &c^  &c.    All  sorts  of  articles  of  luxiny 

n>r  females ;  the  Bic^tre,  where  criminals  and  ftshion  are  made  with  the  greatest 

condemned  to  death  and  perpetual  im-  elesanoe  and  taste.    It  is  estimated  that 

prisonment  are  confined  temporarily.  The  40,000  letteis  leave  Paris  dail^,  and  dO^OOO 

population  of  Paris,  in  1791,  was  610,620 :  arrive  during  the  same  penod.    Nume- 

the  revolution,  the  emigration,  the  reign  rous  diligences  (000)  run  to  all  quarten 

of  terror,  and  the  lonff  wus,  diminished  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  ready  communica- 

the  number,  and,  in  1804,  it  amounted  to  tion  between  all  parts  of  the  city  is  k^ 

Onlv  547,75(S;   in  1817,  it  was  713,996;  up  by  the  fiacres,  omnibuses,  fiivorites^ 

and,  in  1827,  890,451.    The  movemtni  of  cabriolets,  &c,  &c.     Those  who  sup- 

the  population  (to  use  a  French  expresrion)  pose  Paris  to  be  merely  a  theatre  of  firivol- 

gave,  in  18^  the  following  results : —  ity  and  amusement  will  find  themselves 

,  ,  ^  .  ,^  ,  much  mistaken.    That,  in  a  population  of 

BiHh  \  J^IH  52j  "®^y  900,000,  of  which  above  50,000  are 

c  14,484  gtru  strangers  who  resort  to  Paris  merely  fi>r 

29  601  pleasure,  there  should  be  a  great  number 

of  licentious  individuals,  is  to  be  expect- 

of  which  10,474  were  illegitimate  ;  mar-  ed ;  but  who  would  judge  of  the  charac- 

riages   7382  ;   deaths   24^57.      Paris  is  ter  of  the  Parisians  firom  the  public  prom- 

divided  into  twelve  arrondissementSf  over  enades  of  the  Palais  Roval  ?  The  truth  is^ 

each  of  which  presides  a  mayor  (nunrt) ;  that,  in  these  haunts  of  vice,  the  greatest 

each  amndi99emeni  is  divided  into  four  number  of  visitors  are  the  strangers.    In 

quartiers ;  in  each  quarter  is  a  commis-  the  higher  classes,  ther^  is  little  difference 

sary  of  the  police,  and  in  each  arron'  in  the  character  of  society  throughout 

dissemerU  a  justice  of  the  peace.     The  Europe.    In  Paris,  however,  it  is  mstin* 

municipal  council  of  Pans  is  the  council-  guished  for  delicacy,  polish,  refinement  and 

general  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  at  ease.    The  middling  class  in  Paris,  as  in 

the  head  of  which  is  the  prefect  of  the  all  France,  is  strongly  characterized  by  the 

department,  who,    previous   to  the  late  stricmess  and  eleviued  tone  of  its  manners, 

revolution,  was  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  lower  class  is  industrious,  but  improvi- 

A  prefect  of  the  police,  whose  jurisdiction  dent,  and  shows  none  of  that  ferociQ^'hich 

extends  over  the  whole  department,  has  the  excesses  of  the  revolution  of  1789  lead 

the  charge  of  the  public  safety  and  of  the  some  people  to  expect ;  and  the  events  of 

health  department ;  he  has  under  him  a  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  exhibit  the 

inunici|Mil  guard,  and  a  corps  of  aapewrf-  Paris  populace  in  a  very  fiivorable  light. 

pompews  (nremen).    The  national  guard  Gavety,  wit,  intelligence,  with  decency 

maintiuns  the  public  peace  of  the  city,  and  politeness  of  manners,  are  common 

preserves  order,  and  defends  the  national  to  all  classes  of  the  French,  particularly 

liberties;  their  number  is  about  80,000.  of  the  Parisians.    The  women  in  France 

The  consumption  of  some  afticles  of  food  have  a  great  influence  on  the  character  of 

for  1829  was  as  follows  :^-72,590  oxen ;  society,  and  are  distinguished  for  their 

14,500   cows;   66,580   calves;    380,790  grace  and  fascination  of  manner.    Among 

sheep;  85,180  hogs;  and othere in propor-  the   best  French  worits   on    Paris    are 

tion.    The  expendiuire  for  the  city,  in  Dulaiire^  Hisioire  eivUe^  physique  tt  mth 

1829,  amounted  to  51,748,117  francs ;  the  rale  (fe  Paris  (3d  edit.,  8  vols.,  with  plates» 

revenue  was  51,748,547. .  Since  the  be-  Paris,  1825) ;   the  DescripHon  de  Pans^ 

g'nning  of  the  present  centurv,  the  manu-  by  the  same ;  Mereier^  TnUeotu  de  Pariif 

ctures  of  Paris  have  rapidly  increased,  well  done,   and    witty,  but  antiquated ; 

and  it  is  now  the  principal  manufacturing  Jouy^s  Mieun  de  Parisy  under  the  nties  of 

city  in  the  kingdom.    The  value  of  ex-  UHermite  de   la  Chauasie  tFAnthtf  Lt 

pom  for  1829   was  42,493,341  finncs.  fntncPa/Uur^  &c.;  Landon'hi /)tefcr^BiMii 
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de  Paris ;  Lvchaiae's  Tapograpku  Midicale  ed  in  tbe  Place  Daupfame  (00  caDed  at  leaat 
de  Paris  (Paris,  1822) ;  count  Chabrol's  before  the  revolution  of  1830 ;  whether 
Reckerdus  staUstiques  sur  la  VUU  de  Par"  the  name  has  been  since  changed,  as  in- 
is^  &c  ;  the  annual  RuUraireSj  &c.  consistent  with  the  new  order  of  things^ 
Parisj  History  of,  A  Gallo-Celtic  tribe,  we  know  not).    Under  Philip  of  Valois, 
the  Parisii,  built  the  ancient  Lutetia,  on  Paris  contained  150,000  inhabitants.   The 
a  swampy  island  in  the  Seine,  before  the  Hack  deathj   so  called,   which    ravaged 
birth  of  Christ   The  name  LuUHa,  or  city  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
of  mire,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  century,  destroyed  half  of  the  inhabitants, 
^ace  on  account  of  its  muddy  character.  About  this  time,  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  on  the 
The  inhabitants  burnt  it  when  the  Romans  Place  de  Greve,  was  befun.    In  1367,  the 
invaded  Gaul.    The  latter  rebuilt  Lutetia,  fourth  enlargement  of  raris  took  place, 
fortified  the  place,  erected  an  aqueduct  under  Charles  V.    Paris  was  now  divided 
leading  to  it,  and  founded  warm  baths  into  sixteen  quarters.   Twenty  years  later, 
(iherma).    But  Lutetia  remained  insignifi-  the  fiastile  was  begun.    Until  that  tiine 
cant  until  the  emperor  Julian  (360  A.  D.)  Paris  had  two  bridges ;  one  towards  the 
went  into  winter  quarters  there,  and  built  north,  Le  Pont  au  Change ;  the  other  to- 
a  palace  for  himself.    In  486,  the  Franks  wards  the  south,  Le  Petit  Pont    In  1378, 
conquered  it,  and  made  it,  in  508,  the  the  third,  Le  Pont  St  Michael,  opposite 
capital  of  their  kingdom.  Clovis  embrac-  the  present  street  Laharpe,    was    built 
ed  the  Christian  faith,  and  lived  in  the  The  fourth  bridge,  Pont  Notre  Dame,  was 
palace  of  the  Viemut^  of  which  ruins  are  built  soon  after.    In  1418,  Paris  viras  vis- 
found  to  this  day  in  the  street  Laharpe.  Clo-  ited  by  fomine  and  pestilence.    100,000 
tilda,  his  wifo,  completed  the  church  Ste.  people  perished    in    three    months.    In 
Genevieve,  which  he  had  begun.    About  1420,  the  capital  of  France  was  taken  by 
550,  Childebert  commenced  the  building  the  English.    Charles  VII  drove  them 
of  Notre  Dame ;  100  years  after,  St  Lan-  out  in  1436.    In  1465,  some  attempts, 
dry  founded    the   hospital  H6tel    Dieu.  though  very  imperfect,  were  made  to  light 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  streets  at  night  Under  Louis  XI,  Par- 
^  Chariemagne  instituted  the  schools  from  is  contained  300,000  inhabitanta  In  1563, 
which  at  a  later  period  sprung  the  univer-  the  Jesuits  established  themselves  there, 
sity.    In  845,  the  Normans  besieged  the  Under  Francis  I,  the  fifth  increase  of  Paris 
city,  and  burnt  it  al>out  857.    After  Hugh  took  place.    Henry  IV  besieged  Paris ; 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  the  first  king  of  the  the  city  surrendered  in  1594,  and  Henry 
third  race,  ascended  the  throne,  in  987,  made  a  triumphal  entry.    Henry  IV  corn- 
Paris  remained  the  residence  of  the  kings,  pleted,  in  1604,  the  Pont  Neuf|  begun  by 
'until  Louis  XIV,  whom  the  Fronde  (q.  v.)  Henry  III,  in  1578.    In  1614,  the  eques- 
had  driven  from  the  capital  in  1649,  made  trian  statue  of  Henry  IV  (the  first  menu* 
Versailles    the   royal    reradence.    Hugh  ment  of  this  kind  in  France)  was  erected. 
Capet  resided  in  the  present  Palace  of  In  1615,  the  palace  Luxemliourg  (q.  v.) 
Justice.    The  place  increased,  and  was  was  begun;  in  1629,  the    Palais  Iloyal 
divided  into  four  quarters.  Under  Louis  the  (q.  v.),  in  its  old  form;  and  in  1635,  tbe 
Fat,  not  more  than  about  twelve  francs  of  Jardin  desTlantes.    Louis  XFV  enlarged 
taxes  were  collected  monthly  at  the  north-  the  city,  and  did  much  for  tbe  emb^lish* 
em  gate,  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  the  ores-  ment  of  it    In  1664,  the  Tuileries,  begun 
ent  street  St  Martin.    In    1163,  bishop  by  Catharine  of  MecUci,  were  completed; 
Maurice  de  Sully  erected  the  cathedral  of  in  1665,  Perrault  built  the  colonmuie  of 
Notre  Dame,  as  it  is  still  to  be  seen.    In  the  Louvre <;  and  almost  at  the  same  time, 
the  same  century,  the  Templars  built  their  the  H6tel  des  Invalides  (c|.  v.),  the  obser- 
palace  on  the  square,  where  at  present  is  vatory,  tbe  gate  St  Denis*    Under  Louis 
the  market  du  Temple.    In  1190  Philip  XV,  the  ^cole  Militaire  was  erected,  and 
Augustus,  who  had  caused  Paris  to  be  the  church  Ste.    Genevieve   completed, 
paved,  ordered  a  third  enlargement,  and  In  1763,  the  city  erected  the  statue  of 
divided  the  citv  into  eight  quarters.   Until  Louis  XV  on  the  place  of  his  name,  and  a 
that  period  it  had  but  three  gates ;  now,  numl)er  of  magnificent  buildinin.    The 
it  received  fifteen.    In  the  thirteenth  cen-  revolution  interrupted  the  embeUksbment 
tuiy,  St  Louis  founded  the  hospital  of  the  of  Paris,  which  Napoleon,  zealous  as  he 
Qtunze  Vingts  for  the  blind,  and  a  num-  was  to  make  the  French  nation  the  nilinff 
ber  of  convents.    After  the  abolition  of  power  of  Europe,  and  Paris  the  capital  of 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  in  1312,  Philip  the  world,  pursued  with  ardor,  and.ac- 
the  Fair,  in  1314,  caused  the  grand  mas-  compliehed  a  great  deal. — A  history  of 
ter  Molay  and  several  knights  to  be  bum-  Paris  is  to  S'conriderable  degree  a  history 
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of  France,  80  much  has  this  city,  duriDff  the  behayior  of  the  armies  must  be  allowed 

the  Uutt  centuries,  concentrated  in  itself  au  to  have  been  'very  strictly  regulated,  par- 

the  vital  action  of  France.    This  has  had  ticularly  if  compared  with  that  of  the 

several  good  and  manv  evil  consequences  French   armies  in  Vienna,   Berlio,  and 

(see  City) ;  and  true  liberty,  the  life-blood  other  great  cities,  where  cruelty  was  added 

which  should  animate  all  parts  of  the  body  to  injury.    The  French  even  went  so  ftr 

politic,  cannot  be  domesticated  in  France  as  to  complain  bitteriy  of  the  allies  for 

until  the  departments  and  provincial  towns  taking  the  works  of  art  which  NapoleoQ 

have  resumed  their  proper  importance,  had  carried  from  their  countries.— See,  for 

The    preponderance  of  Paris    over    all  the  military  movements,  Koch's  Jt£f».  pour 

France,  not  only  in  a  political  sense,  but  servir  h  PHisL  de  la  Camp,  de  1814  (Paris, 

in  Uterature,  arts,  customs,  &c.,  is  im-  1819, 2  vols.). — When,  aner  a  aeries  of  the 

meuse,  and  was  most  strikingly  manifest-  grossest  blundere  on  the  part  of  the  Bour- 

ed  during  the  revolution  of  the  last  cen-  bons.   Napoleon    returned   to    Paris  in 

tury.    (See  Drance.)    March  31,    1814,  1815,  and  lost  the  battle  of  Waterioo, 

the  taking  of  Paris  concluded  the  cam-  Davoust  received  the  command  of  about 

poign    of   the  allies  against    Napoleon.  G0,000  men  for  the  defence  of  Paris.   It 

The  congress  of  Chatilion  had  been  bro-  was  difficult  to  attack  the  city,  as  formeriy, 

ken  up.    (See  the  article  Chatilion,  which  from  the  north    and    east,  because  the 

contains,  also,  the  chief  events  of  the  cam-  heights  and  villages  were  fortified,  and 

paign  from  tiiat  time  to  the  battle  before  wefi  supplied  wiu  artillery.    The  Eng- 

rans,  March  30,  1814.)    30,000  men  un-  lish  therefore  remained  before  these  lines, 

der  Marmont,  Mortier,  and  Compans,  with  and  the  Prussians  passed  over  the  Seine  to 

150  cannons,  occupied  the  fortified  heights  attack  Paris  from  Versailles.    The  city  is 

before  Paris,  in  a  semicircle,  from  Char-  weakest  on  this  ade,  and  might  also  be 

enton    and    Nogent    on    the   Mame    to  forced  to  surrender  by  cutting  off  all  the 

Neuilly  on  the  Seine.   By  degrees  120,000  supplies  of  provisions  which  come  fipom 

men  were  brought  against  them.    With  Normandy.    On  June  SO,  therefore,  the 

the  break  of  day  ou  the  30th,  the  batde  first  and  third  Prussian  corps  marched  td 

began.    Afler  an  obstinate   stniggle,  the  St.  Germain ;  the  fourth  remained  in  its 

allies  succeeded  in  taking  the  heights  of  former  position  ^ until  the  arrival  of  the 

Belleville ;  the  village  Lavillett^  was  taken  English ;  and,  on  July  2,  the  third  corps 

by  assault,  whilst  other  troops  advanced  marched  through    Versailles  to   Plessis 

through  Neuilly  on  the  Mame  and  Nogent  Piquet,  the  first  through  Vaucreason  to 

sur  Marne  towards  Vincennes,  where  the  Sevres  and  Meudon  ;  the  fourth,  which 

bridge  of  Chiu^nton  was  taken  by  assault,  was  to  act  as  a  reserve,  was  pteced  at 

and  where  150  dives  of  the  veterinary  Versailles.    The  enemy  had  been  driven 

school  of  Alfort  ^died  a    heroic    death,  back  at  Sevres  and  Plessis  Piquet,  as  far 

Bliicher,  at  the  same  time,  drew  near,  as   Vaugirard  and  Montrouge,  and  had 

passing  through  St.  Denis,    and    Mont-  occupied  Issy.    A  council  or  war,  held  at 

martre    was    taken  by  assault  at    three  Paris,   almost    unanimously    determined 

o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    Marmont,.  in  that  Paris  was  untenable ;  but  in  order  to 

the  mean  time,  had  proposed  an  armis-  make  a  last  attempt,  Vandamme  advanced, 

tice  to  general  Schwortzcuberg,  which  was  ou  the  morning  of  the  third,  with  10,000 

concluded  at  three  o'clock.  At  six  o'clock,  men,  and  attacked  Issy.   He  was  repulsed 

counts  Nesselrode,  Orloffand  Paar  went  after  several  hours  fighting,  and  the  sur- 

to  Paris,  where  the  conditions  of  surren-  render  of  Paris  was  resolved  on.    The 

der  were  concluded  on  the  31st,  at  two  capitulation  was  concluded  at  St  Cloud 

o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  corps  of  the  same  day.    The  French  army  was  to 

Marmont  and  Mortier  were  to  leave  Paris  leave  Paris  within  three  days,  and  cross 

at  seven  o'clock,  and  hostilities  were  not  the  Loire  witiiin  eight  days :  Montmartre 

to  begin  before  nine  o'clock.    The  city  was  to  be  surrendered  July  5,  and  all  the 

was  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  the  barriers  on  the  6th.    July  7,  the  Prussian 

allies.     The  victory  of  Paris   cost  the  army  entered  the  barrier  of  the  military 

latter  9000  men;  the  French  lost  4000,  school,  and  part  of  the  English  army  that 

besides  the  prisoners,  and  109  cannons,  of  St.  Denis.    Louis  XVIII  arrived  the 

The  troops  of  the  allies  were  kept  under  next  day. — ^To  what  has  been  said  in  the 

strict  discipline.    The  French  niade  loud  iuticle  fVance  respecting  the  reyolution  of 

complaints  of  outrages,  both  in  prose  and  1830,  we  only  add,  as  concerning  Paris 

verse ;  but,  though  it  is  impossible  that  so  more  especially,  that,  during  that  short 

large  an  army  should  take  possession  of  a  and  memorable    revolution,  the  greatest 

hostile  city  without  some  cases  of  violence,  part  of  the  street  lamps  were  broken; 
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4055  bfonteades  thrown  up  with  great  ra-  novehy  in  the  aame  s^le,  and  is  aatisfied 
pidi^,  copaiating  of  the  pavement  torn  up  if  the  acton  perfbrm  their  parts  well ;  but 
for  the  puipoee,  of  coaches  and  other  ve-  his  judgment  of  their  performance  is  strict, 
hides,  tn&By  4tc.;  3,125,000  paving-  and  his  criticism  severe.  There  is  no  city 
Aones  were  dislodged,  and  the  pavmff  the  where  the  people  attend  the  theatre  so 
streets  sgain  cost  250,000  ftancs.  (The  regulariy.  The  English  and  German  the- 
pavement  of  Pkris  consists  of  large  stones.)  atres  are  much  below  the  French  in  deli- 
T^reaUu  e9nduded  ai  Paris,  1.  Peace  bo-  cacy  and  refinement:  any  thing  low -or 
tween  France  and  Spain  on  one  side,  and  vulgaris  instandy  condemned  in  a  Paris 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal  on  the  other,  theatre,  and  the  hirhest  regard  is  paid  to 
concluded  Feb.  10, 1763,  which  ended  the  the  modesty  of  the  fem^Je  sex.  The  con- 
seven  yean'  war.  France  ceded  Acadia  stant  noise  which  is  heard  in  the  English 
gfova  Scotia),  and  Canada  and  Cape  and  Gennan  boxes  is  unknown  in  Fran>:e; 
reton  to  Enriand;  but  she  retained  the  most  popular  pieces  are  never  inter- 
the  right  of  niBhing  on  the  banks  of  runted  by  loud  bunts  of  applause.  The 
Newfoundland.  Great  Britain  restored  police  prevent  confusion  at  tne  entrances, 
Guadaloupe,  Maitinico  and  St  Lucia  to  and  each  person  stations  himself  ^ja^ueue 
France^  but  retained  Grenada,  Dominica  of  those  already  collected ;  that  is,  each 
and  Tobeco,  also  the  oolony^  on  the  Sene-  stands  behind  another,  so  that  several  files 

Sil,  and  Minorca.  To  Spain  she  restored  are  often  formed ;  and  no  one  is  sufiered 
avana,  but  received  all  Florida  from  to  leave  his  position  till  the  doon  are  open- 
Spain,  while  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  ed.  The  number  of  theatres  in  1830  was 
Spain. — 2,  Peace  concluded  Sept  3, 1783,  twenty-four.  The  principal  are  supported 
by  Great  Britain  with  France,  Spain  and  by  the  government ;  among  them  are,  1. 
the  U.  States,  after  several  preliminary  The  gnnd  open  [Acadhnit  RoyaUdeMu-- 
treaties,  and  on  May  20, 1784,  with  the  Unit-  tiquey  The.  richest  decorations,  an  en- 
ed  Netherlands.  Great  Britain  acknowl-  chanting  ballet,  splendid  costumes,  beau- 
edged  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  tifiil  scenery,  and  a  powerfiil  orchestra  of 
U.  States ;  France  received  back  with  St  200  musicians, — are  all  here  united  to  be- 
Lucia  the  other  colonies,  and  retained  To-  wilder  .the  senses.  The  French  heroic 
beffo  and  Senegal;  Spain  retained  Minorca,  opera  with  ballets,  the  opera  ferio,  and 
and  received  back  Florida ;  the  Dutch  were  some  pantomimic  ballets,  are  represented 
obliged  to  leave  Negapatam  in  the  hands  here.  The  serious  French  vocalism  can 
of  the  English^-^  The  peace  of  May  never  be  agreeable  to  an  ear  accustomed 
30th,  181^  consisting  of  four  separate  to  Italian  and  German  music,  especially 
treaties  of  France  with  Austria,  Russia,  when  it  is  canied  to  excess,  as  is  often 
Pnissia  and  Great  Britain.  (See  Fhmee  done  in  this  theatre.  The  rhythmical  reci- 
smce  1814.)  The  Gennan  states  were  to  tatives  and  the  choruses  are  more  pleas- 
he  united  in  a  federadve  system ;  Switzer-  ing.  On  this  stage,  the  opens  of  Gluck 
land's  independence  was  guarantied ;  the  aiM  Sacchini  are,  as  it  were,  at  home ;  and 
house  of  Orance  was  to  reign  in  the  no  where  else  in  Europe  have  they  been 
Netheriands,  ana  Belgium  to  be  added  to  represented  in  such  perfection.  The 
its  dominions,  &c.— 4.  Peace  or  treaty  of  dances  which  accompany  the  grand  ope- 
Nov.  20,  1815.  (See  Dranee  since  1814.)  rss,  and  the  grand  pantomimic  ballets 
On  the  same  day,  Austria,  Russia,  Great  which  follow  the  opera,  excel  every  thing 
Britain  and  Prussia  renewed  the  treaty  of  of  the  kind,  except  the  grand  Italian  ope- 
Chaumont  (q.  v.),  and  united  for  the  main-  ra  in  London.  On  no  other  stage  on  the 
tenance  of  me  second  peace  of  Paris —  ccMitinent  is  the  ballet,  as  a  whole,  so  corn- 
that  of  Nov.  20,  1815.  The  two  last  irfete  as  in  the  Paris  grand  opera.  The 
treaties  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  ^  first  oeautiftil  opera  house  in  the  rue  Richelieu 
and  secondpeace  of  Paris."  was  closed  after  the  assaseination  of  the 
Paris  Thtatres.  (For  the  histoiy  of  duke  of  Berry  (q.  v.),  m  1820,  and  finally 
the  French  drama,  see  the  article  irance,  taken  down.  The  present  opera  house  in 
division  DramaHe  Art  and  Podry,\    In  the  Chauss^  d'Antin  was  opened  in  1821 ; 

Snteel  comedy,  comic  opera,  ana  the  it  accommodates  2000  persons.    The  most 

liter  comedy,  the  French  stage  is  inim-  celebrated  singers  and  dancere  in  the  rec- 

itahle;  and  a  visitor  in  Paris  cannot  6il  to  ords  of  this  theatre  are  Mad.  Guimard, 

observe  the  delicate  taste  of  the  Parisians  St  Huberty,  Amauld,  Armand,  Branchu, 

in  every  thinff  relating  to  the  stage.    The  Madlle.  Gardel,  and  MM.  Lais,  LaineZyVea- 

Ptoiaian,  in  hv  prind^  theatre,  wimesses  tris,  Gardel,  Milon  and  Duport.  The  mosi 

the  constant  repetition  of  the  masterpieces  eminent  recent  performere  have  been  MM. 

of  his  claasic  poets,  with  an  occasional  Nounit,  Derivis,  Dabadie,  Bonel,  Prevoati 
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and  Mad.  GfMMii,   Dabadie,  Bainviae.  Bouilly,  Nanteoil,  Sedaine,  Bimil,  Dopa- 
The  beat  female  daneen  were  Mad.  Bigo-  ty,  Scribe,  dec    AmoDff  the  best  actois 
tini,  Hutin,   Anatole,  Albeit,  Marinette,  are  MaitiD,  whoae  peifofmancea,  m  bis 
Fanny  Biaa^  Elie,  Nobkt;  and  the  male  own  deparaaent,  are  inimitable ;  Chenud, 
danceri  MM.  I^aul,  Albert,  NoUet,  Milon,  Juliet,  Ponchard,  Huet,  Darancoait,  Gas- 
Montioie,  Capelle,  Coulon,  Groaselin,  &c.  tel ;  and  Meadamea  Boulanger,  Poocbaid, 
3.  jiMre  fYmtfais  (properiy  called  Pre-  Paul,  Pradher,  Rigaud,  &c    4.  UOdhn, 
ndtr  Thidhrt  Dranfm9\  in  the  rue  Riche-  or  Sicond  ThMrt  Fnmcmt^  in  the  subuib 
lieu,  ia  connected  with  the  Palaia  RoyaL  St  Germain,  near  the  Luxembourg,  wu 
It  waa  first  opened  in  the  Hdtel  Bourgogne,  built  in  1791,  under  the  auperinteodenee 
in  Ibe  year  1518.    In  1650,  Moliere  be-  of  Peyre  and  Wailly.    It  was  then  called 
came  an  actor  there.    In  1689,  it  was  re-  the  l%Mbrt  Frangaui^  as  the  lint  comimoy 
moved  to  the  rue  Fosais  St  Germain ;  in  to  which  that  name  bad  been  siven  per- 
1770,  to  the  Tuileries;  in  1783,  to  the  formed  in  it    In  1799,  it  was  tNimt,  but 
Odeon  ;  and,  in   1799,  when  this  waa  was  rebuilt  and  occumed  br  a  second 
bunt,  to  the  present  edifice,  buih  by  Louis,  company,  set  up  to  riirai  the  mst  French 
The  interior  is  a  sort  of  circus.    The  gal-  theatre  ;  it  was  then  called  TVdfne  de 
leiy  ia  supported  by  twenty-six  Doric  cd-  VOdAon,    In  1818^  it  ww  aaain  bunit,  but 
umns,  which  form  a  complete  aemicircle  was  reopened  in  1819.    T%e  architecture 
around  the  pit ;  and  between  these  col-  of  the  Odhn  is  rich  and  beautifiil,,and  ttt 
umm  are  the  boxes.    The  theatre  was  accommodations  are  excellent  Tbeeame 
erected  in  1787—89,  and  in  1882  theihte-  F^ecea  are  performed  aa  in  the  PnmUr 
rior  was  wholly  new-modelled,  under  the  ThMre  JVtmpiu,  and  the  two  stagee  are 
direction  of  Peroier  and  Fontaine.    The  engaged  in  a  constant  competition.    The 
repertonr  of  this  stage  conrists  solely  of  olckrrepeitoiy  of  the  doaeic  French  dram- 
acKnowfedged   masterpieces  of  French  atists  is  open  to  both  tfaeatrea.     Of  the 
clttaic  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  both  living  poets,  each  staffe  haa  its  diednct 
traaedy  and  genteel  comedy.    It  ia  yeiy  repertory.    Mademoiseile  Geoige  is  the 
seldom  that  a  young  actor  yenturea  to  at-  chief  support  of  the  OdUon.    In  die  char- 
tempt  both  these  branches,  and  hence  the  acters  of  Medea,  Semimnis,  Phodn,  Me^ 
actors  are  aenerally  attached  to  one  or  the  ope,    Agrippina,    and    Salome  (in   Le$ 
other  exclusively.     The  immortal  ehtf-  Maehabie$,  by  Soumet),  this  actress  st- 
if«uvre«  of  Coraeille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  tracts  the  bij^eac  applause.    In  tragedy, 
Crtt>illon  and  MoMre  are  here  performed.  Joanny,  Lamgue  and  I>avid,  and  in  corn- 
Genteel  comedy  seems  here  to  be  in  its  edy,  Faure  and  the  younger  Geoigc?  an 
native  home.    Truth,  and  nature,  and  ele-  the  principal  actois.      5.  Italian  open, 
vated  aimplicity,  conspire  to  make  the  per-  This  theatre  attracta  the  firfet  aocietv  in  the 
formancea  attractive  and  interesting.  The  fiuhionable  worid  of  Paria    Tlia  ulterior 
scenery  is  truly  enchanting.    The  follow-  is  convenient  and  beautifuL    The  orches- 
h)g  performers  have  rendmd  their  names  tre  is  considered  perfect  of  the  kmd.  The 
clraric   here : — ^Baron,    Brizard,  Lekain,  Italian  opera  is  patronised  by  the  govern- 
Glairval,  Mol^  Lariye,  Fleuiy,  Aufresne,  ment,  as  a  school  of  vocal  inuaic,  and  the 
Dufresne,  Grandmenil,  Grandval,  Monvel,  managers  are  careful  to  maintain  a  com- 
St  Phal,  Preville,  St  Prix,  Yanhove ;  and  plote  and  skilfid  company.    The  pubfic 
the  actresses  Leoouvreur,  Gauasin,  Du-  nave  here  been  delighted  by  the  ainginc 
meanil,  Cloiron,  Devienne,  Gontat,  Rau-  andactingof  Mad.  Fodor,Galfi,  Pasta  and 
court    The  tragic  department  ia  now  in  GmtL     The  best  performers  conneoced 
tiie  bands  of  I^nt,  and  Mad.  Ducbes-  with  this  stage  have  been  Dongdli,  Oar* 
nois  and  Paradol ;  the  comic  in  thoee  of  cia,  Gradani,  PeDeffrini,  Levaaseur,  BQ^ 
Damas,  Faure,  Granville,  Michelot,  Bap-  dogui,  ZucheUL — ^Next  to  tfaeae  t^  prin- 
tiste,  Michot  and  Aimeoid,  In  connexion  ciiwl  theatres  come  the  three  smaller  pop- 
with  Mile.  Man  (one  of  the  first  actresses  ular  theadfeaj  finequented  principally  by  the 
that  ever  graced  the  French  stage).  Mad.  lower  classes,    o,  Thidin  du  VMMU, 
Bourgoing,  Leverd,  Hervey,  Dupuis  and  in  Ghartrea  street    7.  Gfysmofe  DnamA- 
Mante.    £  The  comic  opera  (ouled,  alao^  Hqu/t ;  and,  a  TM&trt  de$  FanMity  bodi 
the  CbiN^dieX^rtTueandthe  TMitreiVy-  in  the  boulevards.    These  theatres  die- 
deau)isone  of  the  most  fiiscinating  of  the  play  to  perfection  the  exhausUess  gayety 
French  theatree.  The  principal  composen  of  the  French  people ;  their  wit,  and  dis- 
for  tliiBt>pera  have  been  Nicolo,M4bul,Ber-  poaition  to  make  themaelvea  many  at  die 
ton,  Gritry,  Dalayiae,  Monsigny,  Boyel-  most  triflineoocumnce,  and  to  niu»  the 
dieu,  Bkngini,  SoH^  Dezedes,  &c ;  the  noost  of  a  oon  mU  or  a  pun.    T%e  small 
~~~  '*  writers  Etienne  and  Hoffman,  pieoea  perfonned  in  tbeaa  theatres  ooniaia 
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no  daep-Jaid  pkrti  and  are  not  accompani-  refeired  to  Paris.  The  ||oddene8  appear- 
ed by  any  magnificent  decorations.  They  ed  before  their  judce  without  any  cover- 
are  written  merely  for  wit,  and  sefem  do-  ing  or  ornament,  and  each  tried,  by  prom- 
signed  to  increase  the  natural  apmess  of  ises  md  entreaties,  to  influence  hiis  judg- 
tlie  nadon  to  laugh  at  CTery  thing.  The  roent  Juno  promised  him  a  kingdom, 
lash  of  satire,  indeed,  is  always  heard,  but  Minerva  military  glory,  and  Venus  the 
applied  for  amusement,  and  not  to  gradfy  fairest  woman  in  me  world  for  his  wife 
inalice.  The  songs  which  animate  the  Paris  adjudged  die  prize  to  Venus.  This 
performances  are  of  a  popular  cast,  decision  drew  upon  the  judge  and  his  fam 
and  are  heard  in  every  street  Notb-  ily  the  resentment  of  the  two  other  god- 
ing  appears  in  the  highest  theatres  which  desses.  Soon  after,  Priam  proposed  a 
is  not  parodied  here,  and  the  house  is  fre-  contest  among  his  sons  and  other  princes, 
quendy  entertained  with  the  tricks  of  bar-  and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror 
lequin.  The  Gymnast  was  kmg  the  most  with  the  finest  bull  of  mount  Ida,  which 
popular  of  these  three  theatres,  and  its  in-  was  found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  wbo 
come  exceeded  that  of  the  first  TUdbrc  reluctantly  yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd, 
Fhmfoite,  The  VaudeviUe  is  at  present  desirous  of'^  obtaining  again  this  favorite 
on  the  decline.  A  large  number  of  poets  animal,  went  to  Troy,  entered  the  lists  of 
write  for  these  theatres.    One  of  the  most  the  combatants,  and  obtained  the  victory. 

?>puJar    is    Scribe.     9.  J%idire    <ie   la  Hector,  enraged  to  see  himself  conquered 

mie  SLMctfUn;  10.  Thddin  dt  la  GaieU ;  by  a  stranger,  pursued  him  closely ;  and 

IL  Ambigu  Cbimoue,  in  the  boulevards,  Paris  must  have  fallen  a  vicdm  to  his 

represent  chiefly  tne  melo-drama,  panto*  brother's  resentment,  had  he  not  fled  to 

mime  and  ballet  The  two  latter  are  design-  the  altar  of  Jupiter.    Cassandra  discover- 

ednrincipally  for  the  lower  ranks.    12.  In  ed  that  he  was  her  brother,  and  Priam  ac- 

1821,  the  Pantnuma  Dromatique  was  open-  knowledged  Paris  as  his  son.   Paris  recol- 

ed.     No  pieces  are  performed  here  in  lected  that  he  was  to  be  the  husband  of  the 

which  thcore  are  more  than  two  perform-  ftirest  of  women.  Helen  wastihe&irestwo- 

ers.    13.  In  1817,  the  Ctrgrue  Obfn^nque  man  of  the  age,  and  Venus  had  promised 

was  opened  by  Franconi,  where  horses  her  to  him.    He  therefore  visited  Sparta, 

eY  the  chief  part    14.  The  Soir^  de  the  residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married 

Cbmte,  likewise  denominated  the  TfU"  Menelaus,  and  was  received  with  eveiy 

dirt  de  Magie,  represents  the  conjuradon  mark  of  respect ;  but  he  abused  the  hoepi- 

of  spirits,  philosophical  experiments,  feats  tality  of  Menelaus,  and  peisuaded  Helen 

of  venoiloauisra,  &c.  to  elope  with  him.    (See  Helen,)    Greece 

Paeis  ;  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Menelaus  $ 

by  Hecuba ;  abo  called  Alexander.    His  Agamemnon  was  choSen  general  of  the 

mother,  in  the  first  month  of  her  preg-  combined  forces,  and  a  war  was  beffun. 

nancy,  had  dreamed  that  she  should  bring  Paris  fought  with  courage,  and,  according 

forth  a  torch,  which  would  set  fire  to  her  to  some,  killed  Achilles  witli  one  of  his 

eice.    The  soothsayers  foretokl  the  ca-  arrows.    The  death  of  Paris  is  difierendy 

ities  which  might  be  expected  from  related, 
the  imprudence  of  her  son,  and  which        Paris,  the  abb6,  was  the  son  of  a  coun- 

would  end  in  the  destrucdon  of  Troy,  sellor  to  the  pariiament,  and  was  bom  at 

Priam,  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil,  ordered  Paris  in  1^.    He  embraced  the  ecclem- 

his  slave  Archelaus  to  destroy  the  child,  asdcal  profession,  and  took  deacon's  or- 

The  slave  exposed  him  on  mount  Ida,  ders,  and,  in  the  disputes  occasioned  by 

where  the  shepherds  educated  him  as  their  the  bull  ilnigenUus,  aXtached  himself  to 

own  son.    Some  attribute  the  preservap-  the  Jansenist  party.    Upon  the  deatli  of 

tion  of  his  life  to  the  tenderness  of  a  she-  his  father,  the  abm  Paris  renounced  all 

bear,  who  suckled  him.  Young  Paris  gave  claim  to  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  in  fa- 

eariy  proofii  of  courage  and  intrepiditv,  vor  of  a  youneer  brother,  and  devoted 

and  his  graceful  countenance  and  manly  himself  to  a  life  of  poverty,  living  in  a 

deportment  recommended  him  to  the  m-  poor  little  house  in  the  suburi)  of  Marcel, 

vor  of  (Enone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  where  he  passed  his  time  in  prayer  and  in- 

he  married.    At  the  marriage  of  Peleus  making  stockings  for  the  |>oor.    He  died 

and  Thetis,  the  goddess  of  discord  (see  in  17S&,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 

Eris)  threw  into  uie  assembly  of  the  gods,  yard  of  St  Medard.     On  his  death,  the 

who  were  at  the  nuptials,  a  golden  anple,  Jansenists  used  hb  credit  to  revive  their 

on  which  were  written  the  words  Detvr  sinking  influence,  by  nakinf  his  tomb 

pulehrioru     Juno,  Venus  and  Minerva  the  seat  of  their  pretended  miracles ;  and 

cUomed  the.  prize,  and  the  decision  was  so  fiv  did  the  delusion  gain  ground,  that, 
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in  1738,  it  was  found  neceamy  to  have  proceed,  and  be  ifaerefoie  recumed  to- 

the  church-yard  walled  up.     The  abb^  wards  the  coast,  and  arrived  in  £D|;bnd 

Paris  wrote  a  Conunentaiy  on  the  Goe-  at  the  end  of  the  year  1797.    Of  his  inter- 

pel    of  St   Matthew;   an    Explanation  esting diacoTeries  he  publisbed  an  account 

of  the  nine  first  Chapters  of  tlie  Epistle  in  his  Tmyels  in  the  Interior  of  Afiica,  In 

of  St  Paul  to  the  Roniaus;  on  the  Uala-  1795,  '96  and  W  (4tcs  1799).    Mr.  Fuk 

tians :  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Episde  to  then  engaged  in  pracdee  as  a  sai]^eon,  at 

the  Hebrews.    (See  Jansenius.]  Peebles,  in  his  native  country,  in  1801. 

Paris,  Matthew,  an  Enfflish  historian,  In  1805,  Paik  was  appointed  by  |[oven- 

was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  congresa-  ment  to  command  a  new  expedition  to 

tion  of  Clugay,  in  the  monastery  of  St  explore  the  course  of  the  Niger.    His  first 

Alban's,  and  died  in  1259.    His  windpol  journey   had   made   knoivn  its  easterly 

work  is  his  IE$toria  Moqot^  of  which  we  course  (see  Aljjper),  but  he  had  not  been 

have  only  remaining  the  annals  of  eight  "bble  to  fi>llow  it  down  to  its  mouth.    His 

kings,  fix>m  the  beginninff  of  the  Con-  plan  now  was  to  cross  the  country  fiom 

Jiueror's  reign  to  the  end  of  that  of  Henry  the  western  coast,  enter  Bambaia,  con- 
II,  the  latter  Tears  being  added,  it  is  sup-  struct  two  boats,  and,  embarking  on  the 
posed,  by  William  Rishanger,  a  monk  of  river,  reach  the  sea.  He  set  out  fimn 
the  same  monastery^  It  is  composed  with  Pisania,  on  the  Qamlxa,  in  April,  with 
candor  and  impartiality.  He  also  wrote  thir^-six£uropeaiis,of  whom  thirty  were 
Higtoria  Minor^  an  abridgment  of  the  fi>r-  soldiers,  and  the  rest  mechanics,  and  lib- 
mer,  which  is  extant  in  manuscript^  and  erally  provided  with  presents  and  mer- 
some  other  works,  which  are  supposed  chandise.  His  impatience  had  led  faini  to 
to  have  perished.  set  out  in  the  wet  season,  and  of  thirty- 
Paris,  Plaster  of.  (See  Gypnan.)  dght  men  who  had  left  the  coast  with 
Parisienne,  La,  or,  property,  La  him,sevenonly8urvived  when  he  reached 
Marche  Parisienne;  a  son^^  composed  the  Niger,  in  August  Having  finally  jpro- 
by  M.  Casiaur  Delavigne,  unmediatelj  cured  permission  to  build  a  boat  at  San- 
after  or  dun  Jig  tlie  French  revolution  of  sanding,  he  embarked  at  that  place  No- 
1830.  This  song  was,  and  still  is,  very  vember  17.  Four  Europeans  only  sur- 
popular,  and  may  be  compared,  as  to  its  vived  to  embark:  with  him.  Some  time 
character  and  tlie  excitement  which  pro-  having  elapsed  without  any  intelligeiice 
duced  it,  to  the  Marseillaise  hymn.  (See  being  received  of  him,  Isaaco,  his  mter- 
MarseiUittse,)  preter  (who  had  been  sent  back  with 
Park,  Mungo;  an  entei  prising  traveller,  communications  from  the  Niger),  was 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his  repeated  attempts  despatched  to  procure  infiimiation.  Isaaco 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  African  con-  succeeded  in  finding  the  person  who  bad 
tinent  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  taken  his  place  as  mterpreter,  and  fiom 
was  bom  near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland,  Sept  him  received  a  journal  containing  an  ac- 
10, 1771.  He  was  educated  for  the  medi-  count  of  the  voyage,  from  which  it  ap- 
cal  profession,  and,  after  having  studied  peered,  that  the  party  was  attacked  bv  the 
at  Edinburgh  for  three  years,  was  ap-  natives  at  Boussa,  and  all  killed,  vrith  the 
prenticed  to  a  surgeon  of  Selkirk.  On  excepdon  of  one  slave.  C]apperton(q.v.), 
quitting  this  situation,  be  went  to  London,  in  his  second  journey,  received  accounts 
and  then  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  In-  confirming  this  statement,  and  visited  the 
dies,  as  assistant  surgeon  on  board  one  spot  where  the  travellers  perished.  He 
of  the  company's  vessels.  Returning  to  was  also  informed  that  the  aultan  of  You- 
En^land,  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  ri  had  some  of  Park's  papers^  which  he 
the  intertropical  regions  of  Africa,  to  trace  was  willing  to  give  up  to  him,  if  he  would 
the  course  of  the  river  Niger,  under  the  pay  him  a  visit  The  Landers  (q.  v.)  also 
patronage  of  the  African  society.  He  ar-  visited  the  place,  and  were  shown  by  the 
rived  on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  in  June,  sultan,  or  long,  one  of  Park's  books,  which 
1795,  and,  having  made  himself  acquaint-  thev  describe  as  a  nautical  book,  contaihktf 
ed  with  the  Mandingo  language,  com-  tables  of  logarithms.  The  Journal  of 
inenced  his  journey,  in  the  course  of  Park's  second  Expedition  was  published, 
whiph  he  encountered  great  dangers ;  in  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  in  1815. 
spite  of  which  he  prosecuted  his  under-  Park  or  Artii«lert.  (See  ArtSkrv.) 
taking  till  he  had  reached  the  banks  of  a  PARLEHEifT.  (See  the  next  article  ror 
larjge  river,  which  appeared  to  be  the  the  French  parilamenbB  and  the  parliament 
object  of  his  researches.  The  state  of  of  Great  Britain.) 
destitution  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  Parliament.  The  name  parKament 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  (French,  pariement)  wtm  fiimieriy  given 
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to  the.  higlieat  eoratt  in  France,  Naples,  the  crown,  parliamenta  were  erected,  by 

and  some  other  countries.    They  orig-  degrees,  for  the  other  proyinces ;  at  Tou- 

inated  from  the  ancient  diets  and  courts,  iouse,  at  Grenoble  for  Dauphin^  Bor- 

held  by  the  kings,  which  were  called  par-  deaux  for  Guienne,  Dijon  for  Burgundy, 

Kflsmrfr,  particularly  if  held  at  extraordi-  Besanpon  for  Fninche  Comtfe,  Rouen,  Aix 

naiy  timea     The  barons  decided  legal  for  Provence,  Pau  for  Beam,  Rennes  for 

cases,  v^ith  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  die  Brittany,  Metz  for  the  three  bishoprics 

magnates,  and  the  chancellor,  as  was  nat-  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  Douay  for  rlan 

'    ural  in  times  when  the  three  branches  of  ders,  and  Nancy  for  Lorraine.    The  form 

S>Temment  were  so  confusedly  mingled,  of  publication  of  the  royal  decrees  cou- 
nt the  kings  of  France  soon  appointed  sisted  in  sending  them  to  the  parliaments, 
counsellors  vened  in  the  law  to  decide  which  entered  them  in  the  registers,  and 
the  eomplainis  and  appeoJs  brought  to  transmitted  them  to  the  lower  courts, 
their  court  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  This  gave  to  these  courts  a  peculiar  politi- 
heieditanr lands;  and  the  same  was  done  cal  influence.  They  innsted  that  they 
by  the  feudal  princes,  the  dukes  of  Nor-  had  the  right  to  make  protestations  to  the 
mandy,  Guienne,  Buigundy,  Brittany,  and  king  against  decrees,  and  that  thus  they 
the  prince-counts  of  Champagne,  Tou-  represented  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In 
louse,  Provence,  &c  These  counsellon  early  times,  the  court  sometimes  yielded, 
were  not,  originally,  proper  judces,  but  From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  however, 
merely  made  reports^  and  always  followed  the  registering  of  the  decree  wss  general- 
the  court  But  what  John  of  Eneland  ly  obtained  by  the  king's  appearinff  per- 
had  been  obliged  to  promise  in  the  Magna  son^lly  in  parfiament,  when  no  deiMite 
Charta,  as  early  as  121^ — a  pennanent  was  permitwd,  and  the  registering  was 
court,  confined  to  one  place, — was,  bv  ordered  (Ui  de  jtutke^  q.  v.).  Remictory 
deme^  d^noanded  in  all  countries.  Phil-  paritaments  were  bani^ed  to  Tours,  Com- 
ip  IV  (the  Fair)  of  France  establiaiied  a  piegne,  Orleans.  But  the  resistance  of 
permanent  court  at  Paris,  in  1294,  for  the  the  parliaments  could  not  always  be  thus 
'^  provinces  belonging  to  the  immediate  do-  overcome.  The  pariiaments  whose  mem- 
mains  of  the  crown,  which  were  divided  bers  had  bought  their  places,  for  the  sake 
'*  into  four  districts.  In  1305,  this  institution  of  the  dignity,  showed  great  obstinacy,  and 
^^  wasenlaiged.  In  the  beginninff,  this  c'ourt  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  yield  to 
*'  held  but  two  sessions  annual^,  continu-  them.  Hence  Louis  XV,  towards  the  end 
log,  however,  for  weeks  and  months,  viz.  of  his  reign,  adopted  a  bolder  and  more 
^'  at  E^isier  and  All-Saints;  but  when  the  fundamental  measure:  all  the  old  pariia- 
.^  business  of  the  court  increased,  its  sessions  ments  were  abolished  in  1771,  the  sums 
^  became  pennanent,  in  14S2.  The  vassals  for  which  the  places  had  been  bought 
of  the  royal  hereditary  dominions  had  were  paid  back,  the  new  places  filled  by 
seats  and  votes  in  the  nariiament,  which,  the  kmg  only,  and  the  old  members,  in 
at  a  later  period,  paasea  over  to  the  pecre  part,  banished  to  small  and  remote  towns, 
of  France ;  but  the  business  actually  fell  and,  in  part,  imprisoned.  For  a  long 
upon  the  counsellors,  who  were  lawyers,  dme,  no  lawyer  was  willinff  to  plead  be- 
The  nariiament  of  Paris  consisted,  before  fore  the  new  courts ;  and  vnien,  at  length, 
the  Freoch  revolution,  of  five  cliambers,  the  administration  of  justice  was  recom- 
the  grmuP  thatubrt,  with  ten  presidents,  menced,  the  king  died,  and  Louis  XVI 
twenty-five  temporal  and  twelve  spiritual  restored  the  old  parliaments.  They  im- 
counsellfHTB,  three  ckamhns  dea  enqidUM,  mediately  renewed  their  opposition  ^o 
each  with  two  presidents  and  twenty-three  the  court,  the  minislers,  and  the  superior 
counseliors,  and  the  duxmbre  dea  rtquitea^  clergy ;  refusing  evevy  thing,  just  and  un- 
witih  two  presidents  and  fourteen  coun-  just,  desired  by  the  court  The  areh- 
seUors.  cSriminal  cases  were  tried  in  the  bishimof  Sens  aboliflihed  them  again 
diawibn  de  la  2binieBe,  in  which  mem-  in  ITft ;  but  the  courts  established  by 
ben^faDthechambeiBsatin  turn.  The  him  were  acknowledged  far  no  one.  Ax 
crovni  advocates  (q.  v.)  belonged  also  to  length,  the  nariiament  decnred  that  the 
the  pariiaments,  with  above  S)0  lawyen  asMmbly  of  the  slates-general  alone  was 
and  a  great  number  of  subalterns.  Some  capabld  of  sranting  what  the  government 
of  the  feudal  principalities,  even  before  desired,  and  thus  mve  the  signal  to  that 
thmr  union. with  the  crown,  had  similar  revolution  hi  whidi  it  was  one  of  the 
tribunals ;  'the  countv  of  Toulouse,  for  first  things  overthrown.  In  the  article 
instance,  had  a  parliament,  Normandjr  Fhmce^  division  /Vance  hdbrt  tkt  Rtpo- 
her  grsat  feudal  oottrt  (aooccarittm  or  tehr  hOumf  we  have  spoken  of  the  polidcal  m- 
amtr)  at  Bouen.    After  the  umon  with  flueBce  of  these  bodks  upon  the  whole 
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organization  of  gorernment.  They  as-  chairman),  and  naay  nt  and  debate  as  a 
Bumed  all  cbaracteis,  the  judicial,  legiala-  private  member,  in  these  comnaitteea, 
tive,  and  ofl^i  executive. — ^We  refer,  for  the  bill  is  debated  clause  by  clause,  amend- 
further  information,  to  Meyer's  Esmiiy  ments  made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and 
engine  tt  Progrh  dta  huiitutions  JwU^  sometimes  the  bill  entirely  new-^modelled. 
ciartt  des  pnncipaux  Pays  de  PEurope  After  it  has  gone  through  the  committee, 
(Hague,  1819).  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  house,  with 
Parliament  of  Great  BriUdn,  A  sketch  such  amendments  as  the  committee  have 
of  its  constitutional  power  and  omn-  made;  and  then  the  bouse  re-consider 
ization  is  jnven  in  the  article  Oreat  the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  question  is 
Britain.  If  important  changes  should  repeatedly  put  upon  eveiy  clause  and 
take  place  in  its  organization  before  we  amendment  Wnen  the  house  have 
arrive  at  the  article  Reform,  they  will  be  acreed  or  disagreed  to  the  ameodmento 
treated  under  that  head.  At  present  we  of  the  committee,  and  sometinies  added 
shdl  only  giv^  some  particulars  respecting  new  amendn^ents  of  their  own,  the  bill  is 
tlie  forms  of  doing  business  in  parliament  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  or  written 
The  method  of  makioff  laws  is  much  the  in  a  strong,  gross  hand,  on  one  or  more 
same  in  both  bouses.  In  each  house  the  long  rolls  of  parchment  sewed  together. 
act  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole ;  and  When  this  is  finished,  it  is  read  a  third 
this  majority  is  declared  by  votes  openly  time,   and   amendments   are  sometimes 

given ;  not  privately  or  by  ballot  To  then  made  to  it ;  and,  if  a  new  clause  be 
ring  a  bill  into  the  house  of  commons,  added,  it  is  done  by  tackin||^  a  separste 
if  the  relief  sought  by  it  is  of  a  private  na-  piece  of  parchment  on  the  Ull,  which  is 
ture,  it  is  first  necessary  to  prefer  a  peti-  called  a  rider.  The  speaker  then  again 
tion ;  which  must  be  presented  by  a  opens  the  contents,  and,  holding  it  op  in 
member,  and  usually  sets  fbhh  the  gnev-  his  hands,  puts  the  question  whether  the 
ance  denred  to  be  remedied.  This  pe-  bill  shall  pass.  If  this  be  agreed  to,  the 
tition  (when  founded  on  facts  that  may  be  title  is  then  settled.  ^  After  this,  one  of  the  | 
disputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  members  is  directed  to  cany  it  to  the  | 
members,  who  examine  the  matter  al-  lords,  and  desire  their  concurrence,  who, 
leged,  and  report  to  the  house ;  and  then  attended  by  several  more,  carries  it  to  the 
(or  otherwise  upon  the  mere  petition)  bar  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  there  de- 
leave is  given  to  brin^  in  the  bill.  In  livers  it  to  their  sneaker,  who  comes  down 
public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon  firom  his  woolsack  to  receive  it  It  there 
motion  made  to  the  house,  without  any  passes  through  the  same  forms  as  in  the 
petition.  (In  the  house  of  lords,  if  the  bill  other  house  (except  engroesins,  which  is  i 
oegins  there,  it  is,  when  of  a  private  na-  already  done),  and  if  rejected,  no  more  ; 
ture,  referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  ex-  notice  is  taken,  but  it  passes  fiifr-nfenfM,  to 
amine  and  report  the  state  of  the  facts  al-  prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But  if 
leged,  to  see  that  all  necessary  parties  con-  it  be  agreed  to,  the  lords  send  a  measBge 
sent,  and  to  settle  all  points  of  technical  by  two  masters  in  chancery  (or,  some- 
propriety.)  This  is  read  a  first  time,  and,  times,  in  matters  of  high  imoortanoe,  by 
after  a  convenient  interval,  a  second  time ;  two  of  the  judges),  that  they  have  agreed 
and,  after  each  reading,  the  speaker  puts  to  the  same ;  and  the  bill  remains  with 
the  quesdon  whether  it  shall  proceed  the  lords,  if  they  have  made  no  amend- 
any  further.  The  introduction  of  the  bill  ment  to  it  But  if  any  amendments  are 
may  be  originally  opposed,  as  the  bill  made,  such  amendments  are  sent  down  . 
itself  may,  at  either  of  the  readinss ;  with  the  bill  to  recdve  the  ooncunence 
and  if  the  opposition  succeeds,  tlie  bill  of  the  commons.  If  the  commons  ' 
must  be  dropped  for  that  session;  as  it  disagree  to  the  amendmentis  a  confer- 
must,  also,  if  opposed  with  success  in  any  ence  usually  fi>llows  between  members 
of  the  subsequent  stages.  After  the  sec-  deputed  from  each  house,  who,  fi>r  the 
ond  reading,  it  is  committed,  that  is,  refer-  most  part,  setde  and  adjust  the  difference ; 
red  to  a  committee,  which  is  either  se-  but  if  botli  houses  remain  inflexible,  the 
lected  by  the  house  in  matters  of  small  bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree  to 
importance,  or  else,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  sent  back  to 
of  great  or  national  consequence,  the  the  lords  by  one  of  the  members,  with  a 
house  resolves  itself  into  a  coipmittee  of  message  to  acquaint  them  therevrith. 
the  whole  house.  A  committee  of  the  The  same  forms  are  observed,  smfofis 
whole  house  is  composed  of  every  mem-  muUmdia,  when  the  bUl  begins  in  the 
her ;  and,  to  form  it,  the  speaker  quits  the  house  of  lords.  But  when  an  act  of  graoo 
chair  (another  member  bemg  appointed  or  pardon  is  passed,  it  is  first  signed  by 
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his  majesty,  and  then  read  once  only  in  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  absence,  to  both 

each  of  the  bouiws,  without  any  new  en-  houses  assembled  together  in  the  upper 

grossinff  or  amendment    And  when  both  house,  by  commissionerB   consisting  of 

houses  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  always  certain  peers,  named  in  the  lettere.    And, 

is  deposited  in  the  house  of  peers,  to  wait  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  as- 

the  royal  assent,  except  in  the  case  of  a  sent  in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  then,  and 

money  bill,  which,  after  receiving   the  not  before,  a  statute  or  act  of  pariiament 

concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to  This  statute  or  act  is  placed  among  the 

the  bouse  of  commons.    The  answer  to  records  of  the  kingdom;  there  needing  no 

the  question  put  by  the  speaker,  or  the  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  roroe 

chairman,  in  the  house  or  commons,  is  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law 

•%e,  or  JVb ;  and,  in  the  house  of  peers,  with  regard  to  the  emperors  edicts ;  be- 

donknt^  or  JViU  cofitenL    The  royal  assent  cause  every  man  in  Eneland  i&^  in  judg- 

to  bills  may  be  given,  1.  in  person.  When  ment  of  law,  party  to  tne  making  of  an 

the  king  is  to  pass  bills  in  person,  he  ap-  act  of  parliament,  bang  present  thereat 

})eaiB  on  his  throne  in  the  house  of  peers,  by  his  representatives.    However,  copies 

m  his  royal  robee^  with  the  crown  on  his  thereof  are  usually  printed  at  the  king^ 

b^ad,  and  attended  by  his  great  officers  press,  for  the  information  of  the  whole 

of  state  and  heralds,  and  sends  for  the  land.     An  act  of  parliament  cannot  be 

house  of  commons  to  the  house  of  peers ;  altered,  amended,   dispensed  with, '  sus- 

the  speaker  carries  up  the  money  bill,  or  pended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  same  forms, 

bills,  in  his  band ;  and,  in  delivering  them,  and  by  the  same  authority  of  parliament ; 

he  addresses  his   majesty  in  a  solemn  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it  requires 

speech,  in  which  he  seldom  foils  to  extol  the  same  strength  to  dissolve  as  to  create 

the  generosity  and  loyalty  of  the  com-  an  obligation.    The  foims  erf*  doing  busi- 

mons,  and  to  tell  bis  majesty  how  neces-  ness  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States  are 

sary  it  is  to  be  fitical  of  ^e  public  money,  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  English 

The  titles  <^  all  bills  that  have  passed  both  parliament 

houses  are  read;  and  the- king's  answer  is  Parka;    a   duchv    in   Upper   Italy, 

declared  fc^  the  clerk  of  the  ^urliament  in  bounded  by  the  Milanese  on  the  north 

Norman-r  rench.    If  the  kinff  consents  to  and  west,  by  the  Modenese  on  the  east^ 

a  public  bill,  the  clerk  usuiuly  declares,  and  the  Apennines  on  the  south,  and  com- 

Lenyk  vwi  (The  kmg  wills  it  so  to  be) ;  posed  of  the  duchies  of  Pturma,  Piacenza 

if  to  aprivate  bill,  SoUjaU  comme  UuttU-  and  Guastalla ;  3200  sauare  miles ;  419,201 

nri  (Be  it  as  it  is  desired).    If  the  king  inhabitants.     It  is  hilly,  but  fertile  and 

refuses  his  assent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  Ian-  hijfhly   cultivated,  yielding  com,   wine 

guBfe  of  Zie  lyy  M^mnsera  (The  kinff  will  {wnosanio),  silk,  oil,  hemp.    The  breeding 

Idvise  upon  it).    When  a  money  bill  is  of  sheep  is  also  much  attended  to.    The 

passed,  it  is  carried  up  and  presented  to  principal  manufocture  is  that  of  silk.    The 

the  king  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  capital,  Parma,  on  a  river  of  the  same 

commons,  and  the  royal  assent  is  thus  ex-  name,  is  a  fortified  place,  with  35,000  in- 

prrased,  Lt  ray  remarcU  sea  loyaux  sujeU^  habitants.    The  streets  are  for  the  most 

accepU  Uvr  birUvoknee^  et  auMi  le  tfeut  part  handsome,  and  the  houses  well  built. 

(The  king  thanks  his  loyal  subjects,  ac-  The  churches  contain  the  masterpieces  oi 

cepts  dieir  benevolence,  and  wills  it  so  to  Correggio,  Lanfinnco  and  Mazzuoli  (sur- 

be).    In  case  of  an  act  of  grace,  which  named  B  Parm^^iano),  who  were  bom 

originally  proceeds  from  the  crown,  and  here.    The  cathMral  contains  the  cele- 

has  the  royal  assent  in  the  first  stage  of  brated  fresco  of  Coireggio,  the  Assump- 

it,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  thus  pro-  tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  much 

nounces  the  gratitude  of  the  subject ;  Le  injured,  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 

fnilaU^»eigfieur9,€tccmmuMy  en  ctjntient  ulchre,the  Madonna  deUa  Scuddla  of  the 

pariemeni  auembUetj  au  nom  de  ioua  voia  same  master.    The  chureh  of  the  Madon- 

autres  mgds,  remereimU  trh  humblenunt  ^na  ddia  Steceaia  is  worth  viffltiag  for  the 

vein  mt^eaUj  et  prient  h  Dieu  voua  donner  monuments   of   the   Faroese,   and   the 

en  §anU  bonne  vie  et  lonpie  (The  prelates,  capuchin   monastery   for   its    paintingi. 

lords,  and  commons,  in  this  present  par-  Among  the  other  buildings  and  inslitu- 

liament  assembled,  in  the  name  or  all  tions  of  the  city,  are  the  ducal  palace,  with 

your  other  subjects,  most  humbly  thank  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  works  of  art, 

your  maiestv,  and  pray  to  God  to  grant  the  finest  pieces  of  which,  however,  were 

vou  in  health  a  long  and   happy  life),  carried  to  Naples  ui  1734;  an  excellent 

2.  The  king  may  give  his  assent  by  letters  library ;  an  academy  of  belles-lettres  and 

patent  under  his  great  seal  signed  with  his  the  mie  arts,  foundsd  in  1765;  the  un&- 
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▼eirity,  with  400  fltudents;  the  opeim  or  B.  C.  460.  Here  Soeaibm,  dm  a 
house,  built  in  1618,  which  k  the  largeBt .  voung  raan,  probably  saw  him.  He.ww 
in  Europe ;  the  theatre,  &c.    The  Bmlo-    Iiighly  esteemed   by  the   aucieDts,   not 


house,  built  in  1618,  which  is  ^  ^fS?"^ .  young  man,  probably  saw  him.    He. 

highly 
ni  press,  to  which  belooff  manuscripts  in    merely  as  a  speculative  philosopher,  but 


906  languages,  is  one  of  the  fimt  in  Eu-  as  the  wise  lawgiver  of  Elea^N^He  aocu- 

rope.     Parma,  with  Piacenza,  aDciontly  rately  distinguiuied  between  the  knowi- 

belonffed  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  at  a  later  edge  gained  firom  reason  and  that  obcun- 

penoc^  to  the  conlederacy  of  Lombard  ed  from  the  senses.    The  pure  eUstenos 

cities.    The  houses  of  Este  and  Visoonti  from  the  notion  of  which  ne  proceeded, 

were  in  possession  of  Psnna  for  some  is  known  only  by  reason ;  it  is  one,  un- 

time.    Louis  XII  conqueied  both  cities :  changeable  and  eternal,  fimited  only  by 

and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  league  or  itseli^   and    consequently   filling    space. 

Gambray  (1506),  pope  Julius  II  rrauced  Change  and  motion,  on  the  contrsiy,  are 

them.    Pope  Paul  III,  of  the  house  of  only  appearances.     He  also  proposed  a 

Famese  (q.v.),  raised  Parma,  with  Piar  theoiy  on  saisual  phenomena.    In  this 

een^  to  a  duchy,  and  conferred  it  so  his>  theory,  he  adopted  heat  and  tight,  or  fire, 

natural  son.    On  the  extinction  of  the  and  cold  and  darkness,  or  the  earth,  as 

male  Famese  line,  don  Carlos,  son  of  opposite  principles.     Fragments  of  his 

Philip  V  of  Spain  and  Elizabeth  Famese^  pnilosophical  poem  on  nature  are  found 

leceived  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pia-  m  Stepnens,  also  collected  with  a  trsnsla- 

oenza,  which,  on  his  accession  to  the  tion  by  F&llebom  (Ziillichau,  1795]^  and 

throne  of  the  Two  Sicities,  were  ceded  to  in  Brandis's  CommeniaUQnu  13eafie«,  P.  L 

the.  emperor  by  way  of  indemnification.  (Altona,  1813). 

By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)^  Parmcsazt  Cheese.    (See  LodL) 

Austria  ceded  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guas-  Paenassus  (now  UakiiHra) ;  a  mountain 

tails  to  the  Spanish  Infont  don  Philips  in  the  ancient  Phocis  (now  RmmdK^  at 

whose    son    Ferdinand    preserved    lus  the  foot  of  which  lay  Eielphi  (q.  v.)»  with 

estates ;  but,  on  his  death  in  1809;  France  the  fountain  of  Castalia,  in  whose  crystal 

took  possession  of  them,  his  son  being  waters  tlie  priestess  and  those  who  con- 

created  king  of  Etruria.    In  ]805i,  Parma,  suited  her  were  required  to  purify  them- 

Piacenza  and   Guastaila  were   incorpo-  selves.    Parnassus  was  sacred  to  Apdlo 

rated  with  the  French  empire,  and,  by  the  and  the  Muses.     It  hss  two  peaks,  of 

peace  of  Paris  (1814)  and  the  decree  of  which  the  sou^em  was  called  .f^fwiipea, 

the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  were  trsas-  the  north-western  TiUutrteu    The  hignest 

forred  to  Maria  Louisa,  empress  of  France  summit  was  called  Lyetnutit:  on  it  the 

ttSd  archduchess  of  Austria.    Spain  pro-  Bacchantes  celebrated  their  orgies, 

tested    acainst    this    arrangement,   and  Paenell,  Thomas,  an  English  poet, 

daimed  mem  for  Maria  Louisa,  widow  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679.    He  was 

of  the  kiug  of  Etruria  (duchess  of  Lucca),  educated  at  Trinity    college,  and,   tak- 

whose  husband    had  relinquished  them  ing  orders  in  1705,  was  presented  to  the 

only  on  condition  of  receiving  Etruria.  archdeaconry  of  Clogber.    He  was  con- 

(q.  v.j    In  1817,  a  new  convention  was  nected  with  Addison,  Congreve,  Steele, 

therefore   concluded,   by  which  it  was  and  other  whigs  in  power;  but,  towards  the 

stipulated^  that,  on  the  death  of  the  ex-  latter  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  when 

empress,  they  should  pass  (with  the  ex-  the  tories  became  triumphsnt,  he  deserted 

ception  of  some  districts  on  the  left  bank  his  former  friends,  and  tinked  himself 

of  the  Po,  and  the  right  of  maintaining  a  with  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arfouthnot 

garrison  in  Piacenza,  reserved  to  Austria)  He  affi>rded  Pope  some  sssistanoe  in  his 

to  the  duchess  of  Lucca  and  her  male  translation  of  Homer,  and  wrote  the  lifo 

posterity.    Lucca  (q>v.)  will  then  pass  to  prefixed  to  it ;  but,  being  a  very  bad  prose 

the  grand-duke  or  Tuscany,  who.  In  re?  writer.  Pope  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 

turn,  will  cede  his  estates  m  Bohemia  to  in  correcting  it    He  contributed  to  the 

the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon.  Origin  of  the  Sciences,  and  wrote  the 

Parmeoiano,  or  Paemeoiaiiino.    (See  '  Life  of  Zoilua,  as  a  satire  on  Dennis  and 

MaxxoliL)  Theobald,  with  whom  the  Scviblerus  club 

PAEMEZfiDEs ;  a  Greek  philosopher  of  had  long  been  at  variance.    Bj  Sfrift^ 

Elea,  who  developed  more  fully  the  spec-  recommendation,  he  obtained  a  prebend 

ulative  views  of  XenopfaaneSi  his  finend  and  the  valuable  living  of  Finglass^  but 

and  instructer,  and  is  therefore  the  most  finallv  coirtrected  habits  of  intempersnce, 

celebrated  of  the  Eleatic  schooL     He  which  shortened  his  life.    He  died  in 

flourished  about  the  79th  Olympiad,  and  1717.     A  collection  of  his  poems  was 

seams  to  have  gone  to  Athens  in  the  80lh,  puUished  by  Pope  after  hk  dath.    Tbsf^ 
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f,  and   pooDOW  fimcv,  ease,  ContiaBt  is  the  chief  infltrument  of  paro- 

f  and  melody  of  vevnncatioD ;  dy^  and  as  mere  contrast,  by  exciting  sur- 

their  sentiments  are  elegant,  and  prise,  often  produces,  for  a  time,  the  efiect 

morality  pure.    Another  posthumous  vol-  of  wit,  poor  parodies  often  please  for  a 

ume  was  published  at  Dublin,  in  1758.  moment   by  boldness   in    applying   the 

Paant,  chevalier  Evarist  de,  called  the  gravest  expressions  to  the  most  comic 

Drtndi  JShuUus^  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  subjects,  or  the  reveree. 

France,  in  1742,  went  to  France  in  1753,  Parole  ;  a  term  signiQring  any  thing 

studied  at  Paris  and  Rennee,  was  for  some  done  verbally,  or  by  wora  of  mouth,  in 

time  seized  with   a  religious  zeal,  and  contradisdnction  to  what  is  written;  thus  an 

wished  to  become  a  Trappist,  but  finally  affreeroent  may  be  by  parole.    Evidence, 

entered  the  militaty  service.    He  then  re-  also,  may  be  divided  into  paroU  evidence 

turned  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  a  dis-  and  wnUen  evidence.    (See  Evidenu.) — 

appointed  passion  for  a  younff  girl,  known  In  military  afbirs,  a  promise  given  by  a 

to  us  under  the  name  of  JS&nore,  made  prisoner  of  war,  v^en  he  has  leave  to  de* 

him  a  poeL    Grace  and  tenderness  of  part  from  custody,  that  he  will  return  at 

sentiment,  depth  of  feeling,  richness  of  the  time   appointed   unless   dischai^ged. 

imagination,  united  with  harmony,  and  It  is  also  used  for  a  word  given  out  every 

ease  of  verification,  were  the  cbaracteris-  day  in  orders  b^  a  commandinff  ofiScer,  in 

tics  of  his  elegies,  which  placed  him  in  a  camp  or  punson,  by  which  friends  may 

tlie  first  rank  of  classical  French  poets,  be  distinguished  Grom  enemies. 

His  EpUre  auxIoBwvtfUgiUBoMUm  (Epis-  Paroromasia  ;  a  rhetorical  figure  by 

tie  to  the  Boston  Rebels^  published  in  which  different  ideas  are  expressed  l^ 

1777,  deprived  him  of  any  hopes  pf  minis-  words  of  similar  sound  or  the  same  ex- 

terial  fiivor.    Besides  his  elegies,  he  also  traction,  in  order  to  make  the  difierence 

wrote  La  Chum  du  DUux^  Lt  Porit"  more  suiking;  for  instance: — 

/eiM««  iM,woA  Ua  Hostawx.      The  fioi  fiiendi,  hat /ends,  ai«  here, 

hrst  of  these  poems — an  attempt  to  throw  -^         t      j       * 

ridicule  on  Chrisdanity — ^was  an  imita-  PARoqusT,    (See  Paf7x><.) 

tion  of  Voltaire's  PueeUe,    In  the  second  Paros  ;  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Ar- 

woik  above  mentioned,  Jjts  D^gvisements  chipelago,  in  the  Central  Cyclades,  to  the 

dt  Venus  is  distinffuished  fi>r  grace  and  west  of  Naxos,  with  a  population  of  2000 

freshness  of  description.    Several  other  Greeks.    The  island  is  mountainous,  but 

woiks  of  Pamy,  which  it  is  unnecessary  ferdle  and  well  cultivated ;  square  miles, 

to  mention,  were  violations  of  the  rules  100.     Paros  was  celebrated,  in  ancient 

of  decency  and  good  morals,  and  he  was  times,  for  its  marii>le,  yrhieh  was  remarica- 

in  consequence  excluded  fivm  tlie  insti-  ble  lor  its  whiteness  and  firmness,  and 

tate  on  its  first  organization.    In  1808,  withstood  the  action  of  the  weather  bet^ 

however,    he   was    admitted   into   that  ter  than  any  other  sort.     (See  MarhU,) 

body.    His  death  took  place  in  Decem-  The  fiimous  Parian  chronicle  was  taken 

ber,  1814.  hence  in  1637.    (See  .^nmdeJum  Jlf<ir6fM.) 

Parodt.    The  Greeks  gave  this  name  Many  remains  of  ancient  buildinps  are 

to  humorous  poems,  or  to  parts  of  them,  sdll  found  in  the  island.    Near  it  hes  the 

in  which  whole  passaces  or  single  ex-  island  of  ./^id/Niros,  with  500  inhabitants, 

preasions  were  taken  from  serious  com-  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Phidias  and 

pofiitiona    Athenaeus  has  preserved  a  po-  Praxiteles,  and  contains  a  celebrated  grotto 

em  of  this  kind  bv  Matron,  and  calls  Hip-  or  cave,  full  erf*  fine  stalactites, 

ponax  (q.  v.)  the  inventor ;  but,  according  Paroxysm  of  a  Fxver.    (See  Aver, 

to  Aristotle,  Hegemon  of  Thasus  invent-  vol.  v,p.  103.) 

ed  them.    Aristophanes  is  full  of  such  Parr,  Catharine.  (See  CaUiarine  Parr,\ 

parodies.    By  paroti^,  at  present,  is  gene-  Parr,  Samuel,  a  learned  divine  and 

rally  meant  a  composition  in  whiph  a  se-  eminent  critic,  was  the  son  of  an  apothe- 

rious  composition  nas  been  transfonned  caiy  of  Harrow,  in  Middlesex,  where  hp 

by   channng   its  subject   into   another,  was  bom  in  1747.    At  the  age  of  six,  he 

either  senous  or  comic,  most  commonly  was  admitted  into  the  oelemted  school 

the  latter;  hence  npwwbf^  in  its  narrower  of  his  native  place,  which  he  headed  in 

sense,  is  the  same  as  a  trmuhf.    In  a  still  his  fourteenth  year.     He  entered  Em- 

nanower  sense,  paroAf  means  a  poem  in  manuel  college,  Cambridge ;  but,  unable 

which  tnetdj  the  chief  personages  and  to  support  the  expense,  accepted  the  situ- 

ideas  are  cunged,  but  the  subordinate  adon  of  usher  at  Harrow.    In  1709,  be 

parts  and  the  whole  tone  are  preserved,  entered  into  deacon's  ordere,  and,  in  1771, 

aa.in  the  Birttle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  was  created  A.  M.  at  CambridgOi  by  loyal 
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mandate,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifyiDg  biahop  Halifiix  from  die  chaige  of  havinf 
him  to  succeed  doctor  Sumner,  in  the  become  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Room, 
mastership  of  Harrow  school ;  but,  not  sue-  in  hu  last  sickness.  His  death  took  place 
ceeding,  he  opened  a  school  at  Stanniore,  at  HattoUf  March  26,  ISSS^  in  his  seventy- 
land  in  1776  became  master  of  the  gram-  ninth  year.  In  curious  and  elegant  claasi- 
mar  school  at  Colchester,  whence,  in  cal  knowledge,  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
1778,  he  removed  to  take  chaige  of  that  the  head  of  the  English  scholus  of  his  day. 
of  Norwich.  In  1783^  he  obtained  the  His  prodigious  memoiy  and  extent  of  re- 
perpetual  curacy  of  Hatton,  in  Warwick-  search  rendered  him  very  powerful  in 
shire,  where  he  afterwards  resided,  and  was  conv^sation.  His  Woiks,  with  a  Me- 
presented  by  bishop  Lowth  to  a  prebend  moir,  by  Johnson,  appeared  in  8  y^b^ 
m  the  cathedral  of  St.  PauL  In  1803,  sir  8va  (London,  1898) ;  and  Memoira  of 
Francis  Burden  presented  him  to  the  Doctor  Parr,  &C.,  by  Fiekl  (2  vols^  8vo., 
Taluable  living  of  Graifiiam,  in  the  county  1828). 

of  Huntingdon.    Doctor  Parr  commenced       Parbakket,  or  Paeo^uxt.    (SeePor- 

his  career  as  an  author  in  1760,  by  the  roLi 

publication  of  Two  Sermons  on  Educa-  Paerhasius,  a  Greek  painter,  bora  at 
tion ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  printed  Ephesus,  flouiished  about  4^  B.  C.  He 
a  Discourse  on  the  late  Past,  which,  in  was  a  comemnorary  and  nval  of  Zeuzia. 
consequence  of  its  allusion  to  the  contest  (a,  v.)  According  to  Plinjr,  he  was  the 
with  America,  excited  ^reat  attention.  In  nnt  who  introduced  proportion  into  paint- 
1787,  he  assisted  his  ihend  Henry  Homer  ing,  lively  expression  and  grace,  into  the 
in  a  new  edition  of  the  learned  Scotsman  countenance  and  attitude,  and  he  excelled 
William  Bellenden  (Bellendenus).  This  all  other  painten  in  design.  Several  of  hb 
republication  he  inscribed  to  MeesrsL  Fox  pictures  arc  mentioned  by  ancient  authots, 
and  Burke  and  lord  North,  the  charac-  nut  none  of  ihem  has  been  preserved, 
ter  of  whose  oratory  he  drew  with  tin-  His  success  rendered  him  arrogant :  ac- 
common  elegance,  force  and  felicity,  cording  to  Athenoeus,  he  clothed  himself 
Makinff  use  of  tlie  same  oppcmunity  to  in  purple,  wore  a  gold  vn^eath  on  his  head, 
assail  mat  of  their  political  opponents,  he  and  metended  to  be  descended  from 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  prerorment  from  Apollo,  one  of  whose  surnames  was  Par- 
C|oveniment,  on  which  account  a  subecrip-  rnontis.  (See  Potnlmg.) 
tion  was  made  by  the  whiff  club,  which  Paeeot  (pntUieuMy  This  splendid  ge^ 
secured  him  an  annuity  of  £300  per  an-  nus  includes  about  170  species,  "[nie 
num.  In  1789,  he  republished  the  Tracts  luxuriant  tracts  of  the  tonid  zone  seem  to 
by  Warfourton  and  a  Warburtonian,  to  be  the  fiivorite  residence  of  these  noisy, 
whict  he  prefixed  some  severe  strictures  numerous,  and  richly-plumaged  triboi 
on  bishop  Hurd.  In  1790,  he  engaged  in  Thev  are  not,  however,  as  was  supposed  by 
the  controyersy  on  the  real  authorahip  of  Buflfon,  confined  to  that  zone,  as  mter  dis- 
White's  Bampton  Lecmres,  from  which  coveries  have  shown  that  they  are  found 
it  appeared  that  his  own  share  in  them  in  this  continent  as  fiir  south  as  the  straits 
was  Dv  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  of  Magellan,  and  on  the  shores  of  Van 
1791,  his  residence  was  in  some  danger  Diemen's  Land ;  and  one  species  in  the 
of  destruction  from  tlie  Birmingham  riot-  U.  States  is  resident  as  fiir  north  as  4SF, 
era,  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with  Bill  hooked  ;  upper  mandible  movable, 
doctor  Priesdey.  On  this  occasion,'  he  and,  for  the  most  port,  covered  with  a 
published  a  tract,  entided  a  Letter  from  case;  nostrils  rounded,  basal;  tongue,  in 
Irenopolls  to  die  Inhabitants  of  Eleuthe-  most  of  the  species,  fleshy,  obmse  and  en- 
ropoHs.  On  Easter-Tuesday,  1800,  he  tire ;  feet  formed  for  cBmbing.  They  as- 
preached  his  celebrated  Spital  sermon,  in  sist  themselves  in  climbing  with  the  bill, 
which  he  attacked  the  social  doctrine  of  associate  in  paits  or  flocks,  feed  on  the 
Godwin's  Political  Justice.  This  dis-  seeds  and  firuits  of  various  planti^  ofien 
course  he  soon  after  published,  with  notes,  attain  to  a  great  age,  and,  by  means  of 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  appeared  his'  their  obtuse  tongue,  and  the  conformaticm 
Charactere  of  the  late  Right  Honorable  of  th&r  larynx,  may  be  taught  to  imiiate 
Charies  James  Fox,  selected,  and,  in  part,  the  human  speech.  They  are  of  a  great 
written,  by  Philopatris  Varvicensis.  In  variety  of  sizee^  finom  that  of  the  domestic 
1819,  he  reprinted  Speeches  by  Roger  fowl  to  that  of  a  spoirow.  The  macaw 
Long  and  John  Taylor,  of  Cambridoe,  has  been  described  in  a  separate  ortide. 
with  a  critical  Essay,  and  Memoira  of  me  The  pavouane  parrot  (P.  Oman$tm$)  m 
Authors,  and  composed  a  pamphlet,  found  in  the  Antilles  and  Guiana,  whesa 
whkh  appeared  after  his  deatfatdefanding  it  assembles  in  laigeflockfl^aad  does 
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iBjarf  tD  tiie  coffee  pfamtations.  The  the  Vifle  de  Paris  he  remoTed,  in  May,  to 
ring  paroquet  (P.  ^Mexindn),  which  is  le-  the  Tribune  firigate,  which,  during  1806^ 
narkable  for  its  docility  and  imitative  1807  and  1808,  was  constantly  blockading 
powera,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  roe-  or  cruisiDg,  and  encountered  some  of  the 
cies  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks  and  Ro-  heayiest  ffiies  which  had  been  experienc- 
mans,  having  been  brouffht  from  C^lon  ed  by  the  oldest  seamen.  In  jfanuaiy, 
after  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  rniey  1807,  he  was  sent  in  a  boat  by  his  com- 
aflerwards  obtained  other  species  from  mander,  to  reconnoitre  in  Concameau 
Africa.  Ck>mmoii  gray  parrot  (P.  erUha-  bay,  and  he  executed  his  commission 
eu8)f  about  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon,  is  with  such  courage  as  to  approach  close  to 
remariiable  for  its  loquacity,  docinty,  and  a  French  line-of-hattle  ship,  and  such 
distipctnesB  of  articulation.  It  is  common  ability  as  to  remain  undiscovered  by  her. 
in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Individuals  of  In  April,  1806,  the  Tribune  was  sent  into 
this  species  are  known  to  have  lived  about  the  Baltic,  to  which  sea  she  returned  in 
100  veare.  The  common  §[reen  parrot  the  following  year.  This  service  was  a 
(P.  AmaianiuSy  Shaw),  of  which  the  van-  fatiguing  and  perilous  one,  which,  never 
eties  are  very  numerous,  is  a  native  of  thefess,  did  not  acquire  for  those  who 
South  America.  The  Guinea  parrot  |P.  were  engaged  in  it  all  the  credit  that  they 
puUariuB)  is  a  highly  beautiful  species,  deserved.  The  swarms  of  Danish,  ffun 
about  ^ye  inches  in  lensth,  and  is  found  boats  which  issued  from  the  ports  of  Den 
in  the  East  Indies  and  Africa.  They  ea-  mark  were  most  formidable  enemies,  be-  * 
sily  imitate  other  birds,  but  articulate  with  ing  of  a  low  construction,  and  having,  in 
difficulnr.  The  only  species  found  native  action,  the  power  of  attacking  a  ship-of- 
in  the  U.  States  is  tlie  Uarolina  or  Illinois  war  in  whatever  direction  mey  chose, 
parrot  (P.  CaroUnemit),  which  is  resident  and  with  an  overwhelming  number  of 
mm  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  neighbor-  guns,  while  she  coufd  reply  with  only  a 
hood  of  lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  east  few,  and  those,  in  some  instances,  not  ca- 
of  the  Alleghanies  to  Maryland,  and  occa-  pable  of  carrying  a  shot  so  for  as  the  long 
sicMially  stravs  into  New  York.  Their  guns  of  the  enemy.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
frvorite  food  is  the  seeds  of  the  cockle  teen,  Mr.  Pany  passed  his  examination, 
bur,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
along  the  shores  of  the  MissisBippi  and  ant,  through  tfie  interest  of  lord  Lowther, 
the  Ohio.  They  are  seen  in  large  flocks,  He  joined  the  Alexandria  frisate  in  1810, 
screaming  round  the  salt  licks,  bein^ike  and  served  that  year  in  the  Baltic,  where 
the  pigeons^  fond  ofthe  salt  water.  They  he  was  several  times  encaged  with  Da- 
are  veiy  sociable  in  their  dispositions,  ex-  nish  schooners  and  gun-KKMits.  In  1811 
tremely  fond  of  each  other,  and  showiug  and  1812,  he  Was  on  the  Leith  station, 
the  greatest  grief  for  the  loss  of  the£  employed  in  protecting  the  Greenland 
oompanions.  The  plumageSs  very  beau-  whale  fishery.  During  his  leisure  mo- 
tiflil,  the  general  color  being  a  bright-  ments,  he  was  not  inactive.  He  prepared 
yellowish,  silky  green,  with  liffht-blue  re-  charts  of  the  Baltic  navig^on ;  tie  spent 
flections.  The  Uiil  is  long  and  cuneiform,  part  of  the  night  in  studying  the  situation 
These  birds  are  about  thirteen  inches  of  the  jmncipal  fixed  stars  in  our  liemi- 
long  and  twenty-one  in  extent  sphere ;  and  ne  made  a  survey  of  Baltic 
rAam^ William  Edward,  captain.  This  sound,  and  the  Voe,  in  Shetland,  an  ex- 
active  officer,  whose  name  will  be  en-  cellent  harbor,  which  was  littie  knpwn. 
rolled  with  those  of  Baffin,  Hudson^  For-  The  description  of  his  mode  of  obaervinff 
bisher,  and  other  great  navigatora,  u  tiie  tiie  stars,  in  order  to  obtain  the  latitude  and 
son  of  doctor  Parry,  of  B&,  and  was  longitude  at  sea  by  night,  he  at  first  dis- 
bcHii  in  1790.  The  nidiments  of  his  edu-  tributed  in  manuscript  amonff  the  junior 
cation  he  reoeived  at  the  snmmar  school  officers,  and  aflerwaras  printed.  In  1813^ 
of  Bath,  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  under  a  promise  of  promotion — of  which, 
placed  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris;  and.  however,  cireumstances  prevented  the 
from  1803  to  1806;  he  continued  on  board  performance— iie  sailed  to  Halifu,  and 
the  same  ship^  emploved  in  blockadinjg  was  occupied  on  boud  the  La  Hogue,  in 
the  French  fleet  in  Brest.  During  this  cruisioff  in  punuit  of  commodore  KogersL 
time,  he  attended  closehr  to  geometrv.  In  181^  he  obtained  a  first  lieuteoancv  in 
navigation,  French,  and  other  useful  the  Niger,  which  was  stationed  ofiT  Hali- 
bnnches  of  learning.  His  behavior  was  ftJL,  and  tiie  river  Sl  Lawrence  and  Que- 
eoeemplary :  admiral  Comwallis  said  of  bee.  Eariv  in  1817,  he  obtained  leave  to 
him,  ''He  has  been  the  pattem  of  good  return  to  En^and.  When  the  first  expe- 
OMBOMet  to  all  our  young  people."    from  dition  of  discovery  towaids  the  north  pole 
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was  fitted  out,  lieutenant  Parry  was  so  ca]red£arrou^«fltraitB,hihoiiorofBaxtow 
strongly  recommended  to  the  admiralty,  the  geographer  who  planned  the  yoyagea. 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  March  25, 1827,  he  set  out  on  a  fbuith  ex- 
of  the  Alexander,  under  the  orders  of  cap-  pedition  with  the  Heck,  intending  to  ad- 
tain  Roes,  in  the  Isabella.  It  is  well  vance  fix>m  Spitzbeigen  to  the  pole  on 
known  that  the  sudden  resolution  of  cap-  sledges ;  but,  in  October  of  the  mme  year, 
tain  Ross  (q.  v.)  to  return  to  England,  he  returned,  without  having  accomplished 
adopted  in  consequence  of  his  supposing  his  purpose. — See  his  JVbrroffDe  of  an  JU- 
that  he  saw  land  at  the  bottom  of  JUmcas-  <^mm<  to  reach  (he  Mnik  Pole  (Londoni 
€er  sound,  excited  general  dissatisfaction.  1828). 
The  reasons  for  believing  captain  Ross  to  Parsees.  (See  (Stubers.) 
have  been  mistaken  were  so  strong,  that  a  Parsley  [cgpwm pdroidmum);  a  well- 
second  expedition  was  resolved  upon,  the  known  garden  vegetaUe,  used  for  comlnu- 
command  of  which  was  intrusted  solely  nicating  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavor 
to  Mr.  Parry,  who  was  allowed  to  select  to  soups  and  other  didiea.  The  root  is 
his  own  ship,  and  was  consulted  as  to  the  elongated  and  whitish ;  the  stem  upright, 
appointment  of  his  officers.  The  ships  three  or'  four  feet  high,  striated  and 
departed  in  May,  1819,  and  returned  in  branching;  the  leaves  doubly  pinnate, 
November,  1820,  after  having  penetrated  with  the  le»BtfletB  of  the  inferior  pait  of  the 
into  the  Polar  sea  as  far  as  the  110th  de-  stem  oval,  wedge-shaped  and  incieed, 
gree  of  west  longitude,  and  wintered  on  and  the  superior  ones  linear:  the  floweiB 
one  of  the  newly  discovered  islands.  The  are  small,  yellowish  white.  It  belongs  to 
officers  and  crews  thus  became  entitled  to  the  natural  family  tanbtUfferOy  and  is  bod- 
the  parliamentaiy  reward  of  £5000.  (Se^  poeed  to  have  been  brought  originauj 
Mrtk  Polar  EzpediiumSs)  In  the  arduous  fix)m  Sardinia,  though  now  commoa 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  Mr.  throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  All  do- 
Parry  displayed  not  merely  the  skill  of  an  mestic  quadrupeds  are  fond  of  the  leaven, 
officer,  but  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  talent  but  thev  are  a  dangerous  poison  to  pouhiy 
The  means  which  he  devised  to  keep  the  and  other  birds.— ^Paraley  is  sown  from 
men  in  health  and  spirits,  by  preventing  March  to  August,  and  the  leaves  may  be 
their  bodies  from  sinking  into  inaction,  cut  several  times  during  the  summer,  pro- 
and  their  minds  into  listlessness  and  tor-  vided  that  care  is  taken  to  water  the 
por,  were  such  as  prove  him  to  possess  a  plants  in  times  of  drought  As  the  root  is 
more  than  common  intellect  On  his  re-  biennial,  die  flowere  and  seeds  do  not  ap 
turn,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  pear  until  the  second  season ;  and,  if  cut 
commander.  For  the  manuscript  journal  before  fiovrering,  the  duration  of  the  plant 
of  this  expedition  he  received  from  the  is  frequentiy  prolonged  another  season. — 
publisher  £1000  steriiug.  In  1821,  in  Cdery  is  a  second  species  of  cnmim,  and, 
company  with  captain  Lyon,  he  under-  in  its  wild  stAte,  is  a  small,  acrid  and  nox- 
took  a  third  expedition  to  discover  a  ious  plant,  but,  fix>m  cultivation,  has  be- 
north-west  passage,  and  returned  in  1824.  come  one  of  our  most  valuable  salads. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  coasts,  bays  and  Parsnep  {pasHnaca  satioa) ;  a  well- 
islands  of  the  Ar6tic  ocean  has  been  much  known  culinary  vegetable,  a  native  of  the 
extended  by  his  Journal  of  a  second  Voy-  south  of  Europe,  and  now  naturalized  in 
age  for  the  Discovery  of  the  North- West  many  parts  of  the  U.  States.  The  root  is 
Passage,  performed  in  the  Yeare  1821,  biennial  and  fleshy ;  the  stem  herbaceous^ 
1822  and  18£^  in  his  Majesty's  Ships  Fuir  upright,  striated,  rigid  and  branching ;  the 
and  Hecla  (with  engravings,  London,  1821,  leaves  piniuite,  alternate,  and  sheathmff  at 
4to.),  tosether  with  an  Appendix,  contain-  the  base,  composed  of  oval,  sligbtiy  UhmmI 
ing  the  Natural  Histoiy,  &c.  In  the  sum-  and  incised  leaflets.  The  flowere  an 
mer  of  1824,  captain  Parry  undertook  his  small,  yellow,  and  are  disposed  in  umbels^ 
fourth  north-western  expedition ;  and,  in  as  is  usual  with  the  umbettifera.  In  the 
October,  1825,  he  was  obliged  to  return  in  wild  plant,  the  leaves  and  stem  are  haiiT ; 
the  Hecla,  having  lost  the  r ury  among  the  but  when  cultivated,  they  become  smooOi, 
icebergs  of  the  Arctic  seas.  He  had  spent  and  the  root  id  larger  and  more  succuleot 
the  winter,  with  both  his  vessels^  in  — ^Parsneps  are  sweetish,  and  dightiy  aro- 
Prince  Regent's  bay,  at  lat  71^  N.— -See  matic  to  the  taste.  Besides  their  use  for 
his  Journal  of  a  third  Vouagt^  &c.,  the  table,  they  are  often  cultivated  on  an 
1824--25  (London,  1826,  4to.)d--One  of  extensive  scale  as  fodder  for  catde.  TIm 
the  most  important  results  of  these  expe-  milk  of  cows  is  improved  in  quality,  and 
ditions  was  the  examination  of  the  straits  the  auanti^is  increased,  by  their  use,  and, 
which  separate  America  from  Greenland,  bestaes^  yields  butter  of  a  fine  nfltoi 
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yellow,  and  excellent  flavor.  Indeed,  all  tensive  knowM^  of  the  eommon  law^ 
doDiettic  qtiadrupeda  are  extremely  fond  and  the  constitutions  and  statutes  of  hia 
of  them.  As  an  article  of  food  for  man,  countiy. — As  regards  his  political  charac- 
they  are  aareeable  to  most  palates,  and  are  ter,  although  unwilling  to  take  so  great  a 
oonBidered  wholesome  and  highly  nuuri-  share  in  public  councils  as  his  townsmen 
tiou&  They  may  remain  in  tne  ground  and  the  people  of  his  county  desired,  yet, 
all  winter,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  injuiy  on  great  occasions,  he  gave  his  time  and 
from  frosts,  and  may  be  taken  up  as  re-  talents  to  the  state.  In  1779,  he  became 
quired.  They  are  sown  in  the  aumom,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  foimed 
or  more  frequently  in  the  spring,  and  the  the  frame  of  state  government  for  Massa- 
rootsare  in  perfection  about  the  end  of  chusetts;  and)  when  the  constitution  of 
September^ — ^Fromthefocfiiuicaopoponiu^  the  U.  Sates  was  presented  to  tiie  people 
a  native  of  the  countries  about  the  Medi-  for  theur  approbation,  and  a  convention  of 
terranean,  is  obtained  a  gura-resin,  which  delegates  mm  the  several  towns  of  Mas- 
is  fiunous  in  the  East  for  curing  all  kinds  sachusetts  was  assembled  to  discuss  its 
of  maladies.  merits,  and  adopt  or  reject  it.  Parsons 

Parsoiis,  Theophihis,  a  distinguished  appeared  in  this  assembly,  the  powerful 

chief-justice  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  proposed  plan, 

in   Februaiy,   1750,  in   Byefiekl,   Mas-  He  was  eminentiy  distinguished  on  this 

sachusetts.    His  frther  was  minister  of  occasion,even  among  such  men  as  Ames, 

that  parish.    His  youth  was  assiduous-  Kin^,  Dana  and  Strong.  This  finished  his 

hf  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  poliucai  engagements,  except  some  fcw 

Greek  languages,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  years  in  the  l^^lamre  at  subsequent  peri- 

the    mathematical    sciences.      He   was  ods,  when  his  influence  was  visible ;  but 

graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1769.     He  the  subjects  in  which  it  was  exercised 

studied  law  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  were  only  of  ordinary  im[K>it.    In  his 

and   kept  for  some  time  tiie   ^^Eammar  private  chanuster,  he  was  iust,  regular, 

school  in  that  town.    Ho  practised  law  punctual  and  hoq)itahle  without  ostenta^ 

there  a  few  years ;  but,  in  consequence  tion.    Amid  the  multifarious  occupations 

of  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  the  of  his  mind,  he  still  found  room  tor  the 

British,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  his  lighter  Mterature,  and  was  ready  with  his 

father,  in  Newbury.     In  about  a  year  criticism  even  upon  the  ephemeral  worka 

from  this  time,  he  opened  his  office  in  of  foncy  and  taste.    His  attainments  in 

Newburypoit.     Never  was   fame  more  clasBical  literature  were  great    The  late 

eariy  or  more  just  than  that  .of  Parsons  as  Mr.  John  Luzac,  professor  of  Greek  in  the 

a  lawyer.    At  an  ace  when  most  of  the  tmiversity  of  Leyden,  spoke  of  him  as  a 

profession  are  but  oecinning  to  exhibit  ''giant  in  Greek  criticism,"  as  his  profes- 

their  talents,  and  to  take  a  fixed  rank  at  sional  admirers  styled  him  **  the  giant  of 

the  bar,  he  was  confessedly,  in  point  of  the  law."    He  loved,  and  occasionally  cul- 

legal  JLnowledge,  among  the  first  of  its  tivated,  the  mathematical  sciences.    Doc- 

profe^Bors.   His  professional  services  were  tcnr  Bo wditch,  in  his  Practical  Navigator, 

generally  souffht  for,  not  merely  in  his  speakioc,  on  the  subject  of  lunar  obMrva- 

native  county,  nut  in  the  neJirhbonng  state  tions,  of  a  method  of  correcting  the  ap- 

ofNew  Hampshire  and  in  Boston.    Hav-  parent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 

mg  entered  upon  business  early  in  our  observes  that  it  is  an  improvement  on 

revolutionary  war.  When  the  courts  of  ad-  Witcfaell's  method,  in  consequence  of  a 

miraity  jurisdiction  were  crowded  with  suggestion  from  judge  Parsons.    When 

causes,  in  the  management  of  which  he  &tigued  with  the  labor  of  lecal  research, 

had  a  large  share,  be  was  led  to  study  he  would  often  amuse  himself,  as  he  called 

with  diligence  the  civil  law,  the  law  of  it,  with  mathematical  calculations,  or  relax 

nationa,  and  the  principles  of  belhgerent  hn  mind  by  the  perusal  of  some  popular 

and  neutral  rights.   After  thirty-five  years  and  interesting  noveL    He  lived  to  the  age 

extenave  practice,  he  succeeded  chief-  ofsixty-threeyears--*  long  life  for  such  a 

justice  Dana  in  the  supremejudicial  court  man,  whose  mind  had  been  so  active,  and 

of  Massachusetts  in  I0O6.    The  regularity  whose  body  had  seklom  been  in  exercise, 

of  trials,  and  the  prompmess  and  correct-  He  made  a  public  profession  of  his  belief 

nefliofdecisions  throughout  the  common-  in  the  Christian  revelation:  his  was  the 

weahb,  aoon  attested  the  beneficial  effects  belief  of  a  strong  mind,  unofascured  by 

of  his  labors.    The  first  six  volumes  of  sOperstition,  and  undisturbed  by  the  ap- 

the  reports  of  the  court  in  which  he  pre-  prehensions  of  death.    He  died  at  Boston, 

sided  are  a  monument  of  his  accurate  Oct  30, 1813. 

juridical  reaaoningB,  end  his  deep  and  ex-  Pa&thxhon.    (See  .^Aefis.) 

vol..  IX*  46  ^ 
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Parthehope.    (See  Mipks,)  pofHe^paiing  as  it  does  of  the  cbaxBeten 

Parthia.    By  Paithia,  in  the  widest  of  two  pans  of  qieech.    Many  languages 

sense,  we  anderatand  the  Parthian  empire,  have  active  and  passiye  participles^  past, 

Kig  between  the  Eui)hrate8,  the  Oxus,  present  and  future.  The  beauty  of  a  Ian- 
Caspian  and  Arabian  seas.  In  the  guage,  its  force  and  expresBivenesB^  de- 
narro west  sense,  Parthia|Par£j9ene)  is  the  pend  greatly  upon  the  perfection  of  its 
small  country  fonnerly  mhabited  oy  the  participles.  The  modem  European  Ian- 
Parthians,  bounded  by  Hyrcania,  Aria,  guages  are  very  deficient  in  diis  respect, 
Garmania  and  Media,  and  encircled  by  compared  with  the  two  classical  Ian- 
mountains.    It  was  situated  in  the  north-  guages. 

western  part  of  the  modem  Chorasan,  Particles  {parHeuUn) ;  such  psrts  of 

where  Kuni  and  Thus  now  lie.    In  a  speech  as  are  incapable  of  any  iimectioD, 

middle  sense,  Parthia  included  the  north-  as,  for  instance,  the  preposition,  oonjunc- 

era  provinces  of  Persia,  Hyreania  Felix  tion,  &c.     These  woids  are  eenemUy 

(now  Masenderan,  Jtrian  and  Corcan),  the  short,  consisting  mostly  of  originiu  sounds, 

small  Parthyen^  itself  celebrated  for  its  and  the  name  paHides  has  been  given  to 

breed  of  horses,  Aria  (a  part  of  Chorasan)^  them  from  this  circumstance ;  bat,  as  the 

Margiana  (now  Farg  and  Manuhak  in  external  dimension  of  a  word  is  a  very 

East  Chorasan),  Bactriana  (or  the  southem  unphilosophical  and  insufficient  ground 

part  of  Bucharia),  the  regions  about  the  of  classification,  many  fframmarians  have 

Paropamisus  (the  district  around  Cauda-  dropped  this  name,  and  divided  all  parts 

bar),  Drangiana  (Segistan^  Aiachosia  and  of  speech  into  declmable  and  indeclinable. 

Sogdiana  (the  northem  division  of  Great  Partidas,  las.    (See  Mphonso  X,  and 

Bucharia).   The  Parthians  (fijgitives)  were  Louuianoy  Code  of,) 

known  in  the  earliest  times  as  a  nation  of  Partiivo  ;   the  state  of  beinff  driven 

barbarians.    They  were  of  Scythian  ori-  from  the  anchors  by  breaking  the  cables 

^.     Polygamy   was   common .  among  through  the  violence  of  the  wind,  wavea^ 

uiem.    They  fought  only  on  horaebacl^  &c. 

were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  archeiy,  Partition  is  a  dividing  of  lands  de- 
and  were  particularly  formidable  in  flight  scended  by  the  common  uw,  or  custom. 
They  were  subject  successively  to  the  among  coheirs  or  jMurceners,  where  there 
Persians,  Macedonians  and  Syrians.  Un-  are  two  at  the  least 
der  the  latter  they  remained  till  the  time  Partnership.  A  partnerahip  is  an 
of  Antiochus  II.  At  that  period,  Aisaces  agreement  between  two  or  more  to  shsyre 
(Aschak)  took  up  arms,  expelled  the  Syr-  in  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  useandappli- 
lans,  and  extended  his  conouests  over  the  cation  of  their  capital,  labor  and  skill,  in 
neighboring  countries.  His  successois  some  lawfiil  business,  whether  one  sup- 
continued  his  career  of  victory.  This  plies  capital,  and  another  skill  and  kbor, 
vras  the  origin  of  the  Parthian  empire,  or  each  conuibutes  both  labor  and  capital 
governed  by  the  Arsacidie  (Aschcanians  The  benefits  of  a  union  of  the  means 
or  Aschakians),  from  B.  C.  156.  Ctesi-  and  advantages  of  dififerent  persons  fer 
phon,  the  capital,  on  the  eastem  bank  of  the  conduct  of  a  branch  of  businesB^  in 
the  Tigris,  was  built  by  Vardanus.  They  many  instances,  are  too  obvious  and  com- 
cairied  on  v^ar  ^th  the  Romans  with  va-  mon  to  need  iUusuration.  A  partnezship 
rious  fortune,  but  the  Romans  never  sain-  is  not  constituted  merely  by  an  interest  of 
ed  any  permanent  advantage  over  them,  different  parties  in  the  same  thing,  but  it 
Crsasus  was  slain  in  a  hatde  against  them,  depends  on  a  participation  of  profits  and 
B.  C.  53y  in  which  he  wbb  defeated  with  joint  liabilitir  to  loss.  And  yet  there  are 
great  loss.  Trajan,  indeed,  conquered  a  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  K>r  it  has  been 
part  of  Parthia ;  but  this  conquest  was  lost  held  that  seamen  shipping  on  shares  in  a 
partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  Adrian,  fishing  voyage  are  not  copartnera  with 
In  the  year  A.  D.  214,  Artaxerxes,  a  Per-  the  owners.  And  so,  where  a  certain 
sian,  son  of  Sassan,  excited  a  rebellion,  share  or  commission  is  allowed  to  a  clerk, 
drove  the  A^ncidte  from  the  throne,  and,  or  agent,  depending  on  the  success  of  the 
in  229,  subjected  all  Central  Asia,  and  business  or  amount  of  profits,  in  sddition 
founded  the  line  of  the  Saasanides.  (See  to  his  other  compensation,  it  has  been 
Persuu)  held,  in  many  cases,  not  to  make  him  a 
Participle  ;  that  part  of  a  verb  which  copartner.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the 
has  the  nature  of  the  adjective,  with  this  criterion  by  which  cases  of  this  descrip- 
addition, — that  it  expresses  also  the  rela-  tion  are  distinguished  finm  those  of  co- 
•tions  of  time,  the  present,  past,  &c  This  partnership ;  and  some  of  them  look  mors 
double  nature  gave  Uie  participle  its  name,  like  an  exception  of  cases  which  strictlj 
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eome  within  the  defiiiition  of  copartner-  are  UBually  confined  to  the  prosecution  of 
diip.  A  question  has  been  made  whether  a  particular  branch  of  busineBS,  and  it 
joint  oivnere  of  a  ship  are  copartners,  and  very  often  happens  that  each  corartner  is 
die  general  doctrine  is  that  they  are  not  concerned  in  other  branches.  The  term 
so ;  and  yet  it  is  generally  held  that  each  general  cmartnerskqf  is  also  applied  to  one 
one  is  liable  fi>r  the  whole  amount  of  re-  formed  for  trade  genendly,  or  business 
pairs  and  expendimres  in  the  navigation  eenerally,  without  Umitations ;  but  where 
of  .the  ship ;  but  still  the  ownership  is  not  the  joint  interest  extends  only  to  a  panic- 
joint,  for,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  one,  ular  concern,  as,  for  instance,  the  freight- 
the  property  in  the  whole  ship  does  not  ing  of  a  ship,  it  is  tMed  a  sptdcH  topcari- 
survive  to  the  others,  as  would  be  the  case  noMp,  And  so  a  partnership  is  called 
if  it  were  partneiship  property,  but  the  jrpediotf  when  the  parties  enter  into  stipula- 
property  is  held  in  common,  each  part  tions  modifying  and  restraining  the  pow- 
owner  having  a  distinct  tide  to  his  share ;  ers  and  rights  of  the  members,  instead  of 
and  one  part  owner  cannot,  merely  as  leavinff  them  to  the  operation  of  the  laws* 
such,  convey  a  title  to  the  whole  ship,  or  genertuly  applicable  to  such  associations ; 
to  any  share  except  his  own*  As  to  the  and  this  is  the  usual  meaning  of  special 
share  of  each  partner  in  die  profits,  or  his  coparmersbipe.  Another  description  is 
liability  for  -  losses,  if  there  is  no  agree-  that  of  UmiUed  copartnerships,  in  which 
ment  on  this  subject,  all  the  partneiB  stand  one  or  more  paitnera  put  m  a  certain 
unon  an  equal  footing.  As  to  the  objects  amount  of  capital,  which  is  liable  for  the 
or  copartnership  they  are  not  confined  contracts  of  the  firm ;  but  beyond  this  the 
to  commerce,  though  most  frequent  in  that  party  or  parties  are  not  liable.  This  sort 
branch  of  industry,  but  may  embrace  of  partnership  is  particularly  provided  for 
inannfiictiiring,  the  carrying  on  of  any  in  tne  French  code,  and  is  not  unfi:equent 
mechanic  art,  agriculture,  the  practice  of  in  France.  It  is  a  very  useful  provision 
law,  or  of  medicine,  and,  in  short,  aknost  of  the  law  that  allows  of  such  associa- 
eveiy  lawful  branch  of  business.  Co-  tions,  for  it  enables  persons  of  fortune,  and 
partnership  is  more  usually  formed  by  a  retired  finom  business,  to  put  a  part  of  their 
written  agreement;  and  by  some  codes,  capital  at  risk  in  trade,  without  rising 
and  in  regard  to  certain  coparmerships,  their  whole  property ;  and  it  accordingly 
Ibrmal  stipulations  are  required  by  law  operates  very  mvorably  upon  the  enter- 
in  Older  to  constitute  a  copartnership,  prise  of  the  community;  for  a  young;  man 
This  is  not  a  general  rule,  however,  for,  in  who  has  only  his  talents  and  industry  to 
many  branches  of  business,  parties  may  put  into  a  concem,  can  thus  more  easily 
agree  orally  on  a  participation  in  profit  and  obtain  the  capital  necessary  to  give  his  ac- 
me. These  associations  are  divided  into  tivitjr  and  enterprise  scope,  and  every  com- 
diftrent  classes,  distinguished  by  their  ob-  munity  ought  to  open  all  practicable  chan- 
jects,  and  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  nels  for  the  intellectual  and  physical  exer- 
each  partner.  The  Roman  law  aUowed  tions  of  its  members.  This  species  of  co- 
of  general  copartnerahips,  extending  the  parmerehip  has  accordingly  been  partially 
community  of  property  and  joint  profit  introduceo  into  the  U.  States,  being  nro- 
and  loss  not  only  to  the  business  puraued,  vided  for  in  the  code  of  Louisiana,  which 
but  also  to  all  acquisitions  by  either  party,  is  modelled  on  the  French  code,  and  hav- 
whether  by  legacy,  inheritance,  gift,  or  as  ing  been  introduced  also  into  the  laws  of 
the  firuits  of  industry.  By  that  law,  and  New  York  by  a  statute  the  provisions  of 
80  by  the  laws  of  France,  Spain,  Louisia-  which  were  closely  copied  from  the 
na,  and  other  codes  derived  from  the  Ro-  French  code — the  firat  insumce  (as  clian- 
man  law,  a  man  and  his  wife  may  be  co-  cellor  Kent  remarks,  in  his  Commenta- 
parmen ;  and,  in  making  the  marriage  ries)  in  which  any  other  foreign  law  than 
contract,  the  kmdand  extent  of  copartner-  the  English  had  been  adopted  in  the  par- 
ship  is  asreed  upon,  the  form  of  the  stip-  ticular  structure  and  provisions  of  an 
ulation  for  this  purpose  being  particularly  American  statute,  in  those  states  of  whose 
pointed  out  by  &e  French  code.  It  was  codes  the  English  law  is  the  basis.  The 
iwtween  the  parties  to  the  marriage  con-  condition  of  such  a  limited  copartnership 
tract  that  the  general  copartnerahips  above  i^  that  the  name  of  the  person  whose  lia- 
mentioned  Were  most  trequenUy  formed.  bUity  is  thus  limited  must  be  used  in  the 
In  this  respect,  however,  the  Roman  law,  firm,  and  particular  provisions  are  made 
and  those  codes  derived  principally  fixim  as  to  paying  in  the  amount  of  capital  stip- 
it,  leave  the  parties  at  liberty  to  agree  upon  ulated ;  and  another  suitable  provision  in 
a  universal  copartnership  or  a  limited  one,  such  case  is  the  provision  for  some  regis- 
or  a  separate  pn^rty.     Copartnerships  try  by  which  it  may  appear  to  t(iose  who 
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wkb  to  make  the  inquiiy  what  amount  that  of  another,  he  must  be 
ftuch  partner  pajrs  in.  Some  partnerships  powered.  But  a  paiti^er  may  release  a 
are  Mtcret ;  that  is,  some  one  agrees,  upon  debt  due  to  the  firm,  if  it  be  done  faiiiy, 
certain  terms,  to  share  profits  with  the  och  and  without  collusion  between  him  aad 
Hensible  partners,  without  any  notice  to  the  the  debtor.  It  has  been  held,  however, 
public  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  finn.  that  one  partner  cannot  by  deed  submit  a 
Each  parmer  has  a  joint  interest  in  the  question  to  arbitration.  A  partnership  may 
whole  personal  property,  and,  unless  the  be  dissolved  by  its  own  limitation,  the 
articles  stipulate  otherwise,  may  transfer  death,  bankruptcy  or  insanity  of  a  mem- 
it  Each  partner  may  also  bind  the  whole  ber,  or  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  be> 
firm  by  his  contract  made  in  the  course  tween  the  countries  to  which  the  mem- 
of  the  business  of  the  firm,  unless  it  be  here  belong.  A  question  is  also  made 
otherwise  agreed  between  them.  And  whether  a  member  may  dissolve  the  ^o- 
even  when  it  is  otherwise  agreed,  still,  if  partnership  voluntarily  before  the  time  for 
aparty  with  whom  a  partner  eontractshas  which  it  was  formed  expires;  and  tiie 
a  le^l  right,  fit>m  the  manner  in  which  opinion  seems  to  be  tliat  he  may  do  so  by 
the  joint  afiSurs  are  managed,  to  presume  giving  sufficient  notice  to  this  effect;  and 
that  a  partner  is  authorized  to  contract  fi>r  una  seems  to  be  necessarily  incident  to 
and  bind  hjs  coparmers  m  regard  to  the  new  associations.  For  though  he  would, 
subject  of  any  contract,  the  firm  will  be  in  such  case,  be  answerable  to  his  copait- 
bound  by  such  contract  But  if  the  party  ners  for  the  breach  of  his  agreement,  yet 
contracted  with  has  notice  that,  by  the  ar-  it  would  be  ezceedinglv  inconvenient  if  a 
tides  of  copannership,  a  partner  has  not  partner  were  irrevocably  bound  to  give 
authority  to  make  a  contract,  the  compa-  nis  copartners  the  right  oi  his  credit,  and 
liy~^ri!l^not  be  bound  by  it  So  if  a  part-  of  disposing  of  his  property  aAer  aU  his 
ner  contracts!^  the  partnenfaip  fiuae,  ia  ^on&fss&ee  ia  thfin»  liad  ceased.  In  case 
a  matter  which  the  party  contracted  with  of  mismanagement  By  any  partner  having' 
knows  is  not  within  the  business  of  the  the  charge  of  the  puHkerahip  efifects,  so 
firm, — as  if  he  makes  a  negotiable  note  in  that  the  other  narmera  are  liable  to  be  naa^ 
the  name  of  the  firm  for  his  own  separate  terially  injured,  they  may  make  applica- 
debt,— the  contract  will  not  bind  the  firm  to  tion  to  a  court  of  chancery  to  app<Mnt  a 
the  party  thus  contracted  with;  but  still,  receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  concerns  of 
if  this  contract,  being  transferable  in  its  the  company,  and  wind  up  its  a^in,  in 
nature,  and  holding  out  on  the  face  of  it  case  the  partnership  has  already  been  dis- 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  firm,  is  ne-  solved,  or  in  Case  there  appears  to  be  suf- 
gotiated  to  those  who  have  no  nodce  that  ficient  reason  to  dissolve  it  But  where 
3ie  paper  was  made  for  the  private  accom-  there  is  no  ground  fi)r  such  application  to 
modation  of  the  partner  who  signed  the  a  court  of  chancery,  and  the  company  is 
partnerahip  name,  the  company  will  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  parmer,  the 
bound  in  respect  to  such  assignee ;  that  joint  property  will  survive  to  the  other 
is,  the  firm  haviog  given  notice  to  the  partner,  who  may  dispose  of  it,  and  col- 
world  that  the^  are  copartners  in  a  certain  lect  and  pav  the  debts  of  the  concern,  and 
branch  of  busmess,  every  one  has  a  right  will  be  liable  to  account  to  the  persoDal 
to  presume  that  all  acts  done  b^  each  of  representatives  of  the*deceased  psrtner  Ibr 
them  in  regard  to  it  are  authonzed  by  the  his  proportion  of  the  surplus  property, 
terms  hf  meir  contract,  or  the  circum-  In  case  of  the  decease  of  a  partner,  lus 
stances  of  the  case,  unless  he  has  notice  personal  representatives  do  not  become 
to  the  contrary.  But  certain  acts  are  not  copartners  with  the  surviving  partnera,  but 
authorized  by  the  general  powers  of  co-  the  afifaira  of  the  concern  must  be  settled 
partners,  and  those  no  one  parmer  can  be  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  death 
presumed  to  have  power  to  do;  as,  for  in-  of  the -deceased  partner, 
stance,  one  parmer  is  not,  merely  as  such,  FAaTRines.  (See  •Appendix.) 
authorized  to  make  a  deed  in  the  name  Pasa,  or  Fesa  ^anciendy  Pastnoda) ; 
of  the  other,  or  to  act  as  his  attorney ;  and  a  town  in  Pereia,  in  Farsistau ;  68  miles 
he  caimot,  accordingly,  convey  laud  be-  south-east  ofSchiraa,  235  south-south-east 
longing  to  the  msmh^rs  of  the  company  ;  of  Ispalian ;  Ion.  53^  4(y  EL ;  lat  39^  KX  N. 
for,  thou^  it  may  have  been  acquired  and  This  was  formeriy  the  burial-place  of 
paid  for  with  the  property  of  the  firm,  yet  the  Pereian  moiuiichs,  and  a  royal  ci^. 
when  acquired  it  [>elongs  to  the  membera  Pascaooula  ;  a  riv^  of  Mississippi, 
in  common,  if  the  title  be  in  them  all,  and  which  runs  south  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico^ 
each  member  can  himself  convey  only  his  38  miles  west  of  Mobile  bay ;  Ion.  88^  W 
share ;  and  in  order  to  the  conveyance  of  W.    It  is  n^igable  ibr  vesseb  drawing 
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tax  ieet  of  water  about  50  miles.  '  Length  religioD,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 

about  300  miles.  its  excellence,  from  a  consideration  of  hu- 

Pascai^  Blaise,  bom  Ai  Clermont,  in  man    nature   as    well    as    on    historical 

Auvergne,  in  1633,  was  the  only  son  of  grounds.     The  fragments,  which    were 

the  president  of  the  cour  its  eadeSf  who  written  down  durins  the  last  four  years  of 

educated  him  with  great  care,  and  in*  his  life,  and  publidied  under  the  title  of 

structed  him  himself.    In  early  youth,  he  Pensies   star   la    Religion    (Amsterdam, 

gave  proofi  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  1667^  show  the  hand  of  a  master.    His 

showed  a  decided  inclination  for  geometry.  Provinciales^  ou  Lettres  icriles  par  Louis 

His  hours  of  relaxation  were  employed  in  de  MonUiUe  h  un  Provincial  de  ses  Amisy  is 

thestudy  of  mathematics.    His  father  sur-  a  most  bitter  satire  upon  the  lax  morality 

prised  him  engaged  in  studying  Euclid,  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  influence  was  more 

which  he  understood  without  any  assist-  ajQected  by  it  than  by  the  most  violent  at- 

ance ;  and,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  the  young  tacks  of  their  declared  enemies.    These 

Pascal  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections,  letters  are  esteemed  a  model  of  the  di- 

displaying  great  acutenesB,  bat  which,  not-  dactic  epistolary  style  in  French  litera- 

wimstending  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  ture.    Pascal's  Gjworta  appeared  at  the 

he  would  not  consent  to  publish.  His  stud-  Hague,  in  1779,  in  5  vols.     Raimond's 

les  in  the  languages,  logic,  physics  and  phi-  Mof^t  de  Pascal  (1816)  contains  an  account 

losoph^,  were  pursued  with  such  assiduity,  or  his  life. 

that  his  health  was  irrecoverably  gone  in  Pascataqua.  (See  Piscataqua.) 
bis  eighteenth  year.  In  the  course  of  the  Pasigrapht  (from  nara,  universal,  yfa^i?, 
next  ^ear,  he  invented  the  celebrated  cal-  writing).  A  universal  written  or  spoken 
culatin^  machine,  the  mechanism  of  language,  that  is,  a  language  easily  under- 
which  it  cost  bim  much  pains  to  render  stood  by  all  nations,  has  never  yet  been 
intelligible  to  the  workmen,  at  a  time  formed.  Leibnitz  seems  to  have  first 
when  he  was  hardly  free  from  suffering  conceived  the  idea ;  at  least,  he  labored 
for  a  day.  In  his  twenty-third  year,  he  a  good  deal  in  attempting  to  execute  it. 
made  several  discoveries  concerning  the  He  was  followed  by  WiMns  in  England, 
Torricellian  vacuum.  Before  he  was  (16681  and  in  Germany  bv  Berger,  Plan 
twenty-four  years  .old,  the  reading  of  of  a  Universal  Written  and  Spoken  Lan- 
iome  religious  works  had  brought  him  to  euage  (in  German,  Berlin,  1779) ;  Wo&e, 
the  conviction  that  a  Christian  must  love  Means  of  rendering  a  Universal  Lan- 
God  only :  he  therefore  laid  aside  all  pro-  guage  practicable  (in  German,  1797) ;  Si- 
fime  studies,  and  became  more  and  more  card,  the  celebrated  instructerof  the  deaf 
deeply  rooted  in  his  ascetic  notions,  and  dumb  (in  1798) ;  N&ther  (in  1805) ; 
which,  however,  had  been  familiar  to  his  Bflria,  PasuaUt  (1808) ;  J.  M.  Schmidt, 
childhood.  Pascal's  piety  nroduced  a  of  DiUingen.  Attempts  at  Pasiffraphy  (in 
great  efiect  on  his  wnole  family.  His  German,  Vienna,  '1815);  and  Stethy, 
nther  became  his  pupil,  and  his  nster  a  lAnrua  ufdvtnalis  (Vienna,  1825).  The 
nun  in  the  Port  Royal  Pascal,  although  academy  of  sciences  at  Copenhagen,  in 
constantly  sick,  continued  to  practise  his  1811,  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  ]^an  of 
penances  with  additional  rigor.  By  the  such  a  language,  and  its  accomplishment, 
direction  of  his  physician,  he  went  into  "  The  idea  of  a  univeisd  language,"  says 
society ;  but  his  sister  soon  induced  him  Wagner,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Education, 
to  renounce  all  intereourse  with  the  world,  "  is  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  essence 
and  to  give  op  all  superfluities,  even  at  the  of  every  language  consists  in  its  internal 
expense  of  his  health.  In  this  manner  he  organization,  for  which  a  common  ex- 
fived  from  his  thirtieth  year  till  his  death,  preesion  must  be  poenble,nnce  this  inter- 
After  epending  some  time  in  a  monastery,  nal  organization  of  a  language  can  be 
fae  retired  to  an  estate  in  the  country,  only  the  expression  of  the  various  rela- 
denied  himself  every  indulgence,  made  tions  of  ideais,  and  these  relations,  again, 
his  own  bed,  ate  in  the  utchen,  and  only  the  expression  of  the  real  relations 
idlowed  himself  to  be  served  onlv  when  it  of  things.  If,  now,  a  general  representa- 
was  indispensably  necessary.  He  spent  tion  can  be  found  for  these  relations,  a 
his  time  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the  universal  grammar  is  obtained ;  and,  if 
Scriptures  (which  he  thus  learned  by  this  can  Ee  communicated  in  common 
heart),  and  commentaries  on  them.  His  characters,  intelligible  by  everr  one,  we 
ifisease,  meanwhile,  became  aggravated,  have  a  complete  pasimph^." — SeeVater^ 
and  he  died  in  1662,  at  the  age  of  thurty-  Pasign^nf  and  Anti-Pastgrtmhy  (in  Ger- 
nine.  Pascal  had  a  powerful  mind.  He  man,  Weissenfels,  1796) ;  Niethanuner, 
bad  conceived  a  work  on  the  ChristiBn  Udter  Patigraphie  und  ideographit  (Nu- 

46* 
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rembeig,  1806] ;  and  Riem,  On  a  ffriUen  (See  Dnnee.)    From  tlus  tiiDe  oount  Ru- 

Lamiage  and  Patign^^  (in  Gennan,  <|^uier  ranged  bimaelf  on  the  ooBBtitmiottl 

lOOSy      A   univerau   spoken   language  aide,  and  defended  the  richts  secured  by 

{jKUtkdy)  is  also  a  destderatum.     (See  the  charter   with  a  zeal  and  eloquence 

Language.)  worthy  of  a  better  success.    Since  tiw 

PASiPHAfi;  dauffbter  of  Sol  and  Per-  revolution  he  has  been  created  chancellor 

eeis,  and  wife  of  Mlno^  kins  of  Crete,  to  of  France,  by  virtue  of  which  office  he 

whom  she  bore  Deucalion,  Glauciw,  Ari-  presides  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 

adne  and  Plusdra.    Blinded  by  Neptune,  '   PASquiL  ;   derived    ftom    Patqmm, 

who  wished  to  punish  Minos  finr  not  hav-  (q.  v.) ' 

ing  sacrifieed  a  bull  to  him,  or,  according  pASf^uirfo,  PAsqunrAns.  Pasqoino  was 

to  others,  h^  Veam,  who  had  swom  ven-  a  cobbler,  who  hved,  above  300  yean  aso, 

geance  against  the  whole  family  of  Sol  in  Rome,  and  was  so  much  oelenrated  m 

because  he  had  betrayed  her  intrigue  with  his  caustic  satire  and  wit  that  his  shop  was 

Mars,  she  was  inflamed  with  an  unnatural  much  visited  by  persons  desirous  to  hear 

love  for  the  bull.     Her  desires  were  grati-  him.    Soon  mer  his  death,  a  beautiful  but 

fled  by  means  of  the  wooden  animal  made  mutilated  statue  (according  to  some,  that 

by  the  ingenious  Dmdalua,  and  the  Mino-  of  M^nebus)  was  dug  up  not  ftr  ftom 

taur  (q.  v.)  was  the  fruit  Paaquino's  shop,  and  put  up  in  a  comer 

PAsquiEa,  Etienne  D^nis,  count,  one  of  of  the  Ursini  palace.  The  people  unaoi- 
the  ablest  of  the  French  ministers  since  mously  called  the  statue  Pas9ififio,and8a- 
the  time  of  the  restoration,  was  bom  in  tirical  placards  were  attached  to  it— put, 
April,  1767,  like  his  ancestors,  embraced  as  it  were,  into  the  mouth  of  the  revived 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and,  previous  to  Posquinb.  Another  statue,  called  JMo^o- 
the  revolution,  was  a  counsellor  of  the  rio  (q.  v.)»  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
parliament  of  Paris.  He  seems  to  have  MtniU  forums  stood  opposite  Pasquioo; 
lived  in  retirement  durin||f  the  republic;  and  questions  were  ^nerally  attached 
but  Napoleon  appointed  him  master  of  re-  during  the  night  to  Mairfbrio,  which  were 
quests  in  1810,  baron,  and  officer  of  the  le-  answered  by  Pasquino.  For  instance,  pope 
ffion  of  honor,  and,  in  the  same  vear,  pre-  Sixtus  V  had  taxed  several  articles  of  food, 
feet  of  police.  After  March,  1814,  the  king  and  on  Sunday  Pasquino  appeared  with  a 
named  him  minister  of  state  and  director-  wet  shirt,  as  if'^to  dry  it  in  the  sua.  Mar- 
general  of  roads  and  bridges.  He  remain-  ibrio  inquired  wb^  he  did  not  wait  till  the 
ed  without  employment  during  the  bun-  next  day  to  diy  his  shirt ;  to  winch  Paa- 
dred  days,  but,  on  the  second  return  of  the  <]|uino  replied,  ^  I  am  afraid  to  lose  any 
king,  was  appointed  minister  of  justice,  dme,  fer  to-morrow  I  may  have  to  pay  a 
keeper  of  the  seals,  grand-cordon  of  the  tax  for  sunshine."  These  two  statues  bow 
legion  of  honor,  and  privy-counsellor,  lie  in  the  coun  of  .the  caploL  The  Ital- 
lie  was  elected  member  of  the  chamber  ian  words  pa»qumcda  and  pamHk  have 
of  deputies ;  reported  the  project  of  the  been  adopted  in  several  other  languagea, 
law  against  seditious  language ;  voted,  in  and  in  some,  as  French  and  German,  are 
1816,  for  the  hiw  of  amnesty,  and  distin-  even  used  in  legal  lan^piage  for  UheL 
guished  himself  as  the  zealous  defender  Pass,  or  Passaoe,  m  fencing ;  an  ad- 
of  the  ministry.  He  was  chosen  presi-  vance  or  leap  forward  upon  an  enemy, 
dbnt  of  the  deputies,  and  held  the  office  Of  these  there  are  several  kinds,  as  nasBei 
till  January,  1617,  when  he  was  again  ap-  within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  lignt,  tbe 
pointed  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  remained  left,  and  passes  under  the  line,  &c 
m  the  office  till  December,  1818.  When  Passage,  Birds  of.  (See  JtSgr^twn, 
Decazes  was  made  president  of  the  coun-  and  OndUwlogy,) 
cil,  Pasquier  was  appointed  minister  for  Passaic  Falls.  .(See  CaiaraeL) 
foreign  affiiira,  and,  in  the  session  of  1819,  Passam Aquonnv ;  a  bay  which  fomaa 
he  brought  forward  and  defended  the  new  part  of  the  boundanr  between  Blaine  and 
electoral  system  and  the  other  laws  in-  New  Brunsw^k.  Itisahouttwehremilea 
tended  to  narrow  the  liberty  of  the  French,  from  east  to  west,  and  six  from  nordi  to 
Notwithstanding  his  services  on  this  occa-  south.  It  contains  a  number  of  irianda, 
sion,  and  in  many  subsequent  struggles  of  which  the  principal  are  Campo  BeUo» 
between  the  court  party  and  the  advocates  Deer,  Moose,  Dudley  and  Frederick.  Tbe 
of  liberty,  M.  Pasquier  had,  when  the  ulora-  Passamaquoddy  or  St.  Croix  river  flowa 
royalist  administration  was  formed,  to-  into  this  bay.  (See  CroiXf  St) 
wards  the  latter  end  of  1821,  ceased  to  be  Pass  ant,  in  heraldiy;  a  terai  ^ff'^ 
a  minister,  but  was  created  count,  and  tp  a  lion,  or  other  animal,  in  a  aUon,  ^ 
raised  to  a  seat  in  the  house  qf  peon,  pearing  to  walk  leiwiRly. 


PEACE  OF  PASSAROWITZ-PASSIVE  AND  ACTIVE  TRADE.     M7 

Passabowtts,  Peace  of  ;  coaeluded  water-lemon  of  the  West  Indies  (P.  laurv-' 

July  21, 1718,  by  Venice  and  the  emperor  folia)  bears  fruit  aa  large  aa  a  hen^a  e^g^ 

Charles  VI  with  the  Porte,  at  Paemrowitz,  containing  a  whitiah  wateiy  pulp,  which 

a  small  town  in  Servia,  at  the  confluence  h«»  a  peculiar  aromatic,  deiicately-acid 

of  the  Morawa  and  the  Danube,  under  the  flavor,  and  allays  thirst  agreeably^ — ^The 

mediation  of  England  and  Holland.    It  sweet  calabash  of  the  same  countries  (P. 

terminated  the  war  begun  in  1714  by  the  malUbrmia)  has  the  fruit  of  the  size  of  an 

Porte  for  the  eonquest  of  the  Morea,  in  apple,  enclosjiig  a  sweetish  pulp.    It  is  ot- 

which  the  Turks  succeeded  in  1715.  The  ten  called  granatMa,  together  with  seve- 

em|jeror,  as  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  nil  other  species,  and  is  served  up  in  des- 

Carlowitz  (q.  v.),  took  up  arms  for  Venice  serts.     The  sump  and  decoction  of  the 

in  1716.    Eugene  (q.  v.)  was  victorious  at  flowers  of  the  P.  niurwvja,  also  a  native 

Peterwardein,  August  15,  1716,  and  at  of  the  West  Indies^'  aie  much  used  as  a 

Bolmde,  August  16,  1717  ;  after  which  narcotic,  and  aflbrd  a  good  substitute  for 

the  Porte  determined  to  conclude  a  peace  opium.    Two  species  of  passiflora  inhab- 

on  the  principle  of  uh'/wan&fw,  by  which  it  the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States,  as 

it  retained  the  Morea,  without  a  formal  far  as  tlie  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude, 

cession  from  Venice.    Austiia  raeeived  and  a  third  luis  been  discovered  in  Flor- 

fieigrade,  with  Servia,  the  banuat  of  Tem-  ida. 

eswar,  Walachia  to  the  Alute,  and  part  of  Passion  of  Christ  ;  the  crucifixion  of 

Croatia.    (See  Bdgradt,)  Jesus,  with  all  its  attendant  sufferings.    It 

Pass  A  u ;  capitarof  the  Bavarian  circle  is  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  and  most 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  id  a  romantic  situ-  Protestant  churches  on  the  European 
ation  on  the  Danube  and  the  Inn ;  popu-  continent  during  Lent  (q.  v.)  (the  seven 
latien,  9000 ;  lat  48°  ^  N. ;  Ion.  21°  29^  weeks  preceding  Easter],  and  particulariy 
E.  It  has  two  suburbs— Innstadt  and  Ilz-  during  the  Passion-week  (the  week  pre- 
atadt— and  several  bridges.  On  a  bill  400  cedinf^  Easter),  by  sermons  relating  to  the 
ftet  high  is  the  fortress  Oberhaus,  which  sufferings  of  the  Savior.  The  Catholics 
is  connected  with  the  castle  Niedeiiiaus  fist  during  Lent  The  churches,  and 
lying  below  it.  It  has  some  manufictures  especially  the  altars,  are  deprived  of  theur 
and  considerable  commerce.  The  prin-  omamentEi ;  the  belk  are  not  nmg;  public 
cipal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  (the  amusements  are  discontinued.  The  sea- 
old  residence  of  the  prince  biahope)  and  son  of  Lent  is  preceded,  in  most  coun- 
the  Jesuits'  college.  Passau  is  celebrated  trie^  by  the  camivaL  In  Rome,  the  cele- 
in  history  for  the  treaty  concluded  here-  brationof  the  Pasnon-week  in  tibe  Capdla 
August  23, 1552,  by  which  the  Protestants  SMna  is  famous  on  accoimt  of  the  in- 
obtained  the  fbee  exercise  of  their  religion  comparable  music  in  the  papal  chapel, 
and  tlie  acknowledgment  of  their  political  There  the  compositions  of  Palestrini,  Per- 
rights.  (See  R^rmation,  and  CharUs  golese,  Allegri,  and  othen,  are  heard  in 
J^)                   ^  the  purest  style.    The  Cffficium  Hebdoma- 

Passion  Fi.ower  Ipataj/tord) ;  a  beau-  dtB  SandtB  jtaia  Fhrmam  Missalit  et  Bn- 
tiful  genus  of  climbing  pknts,  containing  viaamRomamt/ub  Urbano  FUf  contains  the 
numerous  species,  most  of  which  inhabit  rites  of  worehip  in  the  Passion-week  pre-' 
the  intertropical  parts  of  America,  and  are  scribed  by  the  Catholic  church.  The  pas- 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  singular  sion  of  Christ  formed  the  subject  of  the 
form'  of  their  flowers.  Their  stems  are  fitst  theatrical  representations,  which  were 
woody,  or,  more  frequenthr,  herbaceous,  prepared  by  the  clergy,  and  thus,  stranse 
provided  with  tendrils,  and  bearing  alter-  as  it  may  seem,  became  the  origin  of  the 
nate  simple  or  lobed  leaves ;  the  flowers  modem  theatre.  (See  Comedy^  MfsierieSf 
are  axillaiy,  and  supporttd  on  peduncles ;  Drama^  and  T^htaire,) 
the  calyx  is  widely-spreaaing,  and  divided  Passion- Week.  ( See  Patiion  of 
into  ten  parts,  the  five  interior  of  which  CAiiff.) 

have  the  fonn  of  petals,  or  are  sometimes  Passive  and  Active  Trade.  By 
wanting.  To  the  base  of  the  calyx  is  at-  adwe  trader  writen  of  the  European 
tached  an  interior  crown,  composed  of  a  continent  understand  that  which  a  nation 
great  number  of  filaments.  There  are  carries  on  in  foreign  marts,  whither  it 
five  stamens,  which  have  their  filaments  transports  articles  of  commerce,  and  re- 
united at  base  around  the  style.  The  fruit  ceives  the  returns:  by  pasnoe  commerce^ 
is  a  large  one-celled  berry,  often,  indeed,  that  which  it  carries  on  with  foreignera 
approaching  a  gourd  -in  size,  containing  who  come  to  its  marts  to  sell  and  to  buy. 
numerous  seeds,  and  in  many  species  is  Some  attach  to  active  commerce  the  fur 
edibks  though  not  rich  in  flavor.    The  ther  idea  of  an  adTantsgeoua  balance  of 
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tittde.    (See  MarcatMe  Swrienu)    It  10  an  Pasta,  madame,  is  said  to  have  bem 

etroneous  notion,  -whach  nas  led  several  born  in  Milan,  in  1799.    She  made  her 

governments  to  iDJurious  laws,  that  the  first  appearance  on  the  English  stage  in 

active  commeroe  is  always  better  tluin  the  1817,  and,  though  so  young,  and  exposed 

passive.  to  very  txying  comparisons,  made  a  most 

Fassovbb  (Hebrew,  passa^  a  sparing,  a  fiivoraole  impression,  which  her  superior 
psssing  over) ;  the  Jewish  feast,  in  com-  talents,  cultivated  with  the  greatest  zeal 
memoratton  of  the  sparine  of  the  Israel-  and  judgment,  have  ever  since  continued 
ites,  when  the  fiivt-bom  of  the  Egyptians  to  confirai  and  strengthen.  She  soon  re- 
perished,  and  of  thdr  escape  out  ofEgypt  turned  to  Milan,  where  she  spent  four 
It  was  celebrated  on  the  nrst  fiill  moon  of  years  in  attending  the  lectures  and  exhibi- 
the  spring,  from  the  14th  to  the  21st  of  tionsofthenioetdistineuished  perfonners, 
the  month  Nizan.  (See  JSojfer.)  To  this  without  placing  herself  under  the  control 
festival,  as  long  as  the  Israelites  remained  of  any  particular  instructer ;  hence,  while 
in  possession  of  Palestine,  they  assembled  others  are  generallv  characterized  by  the 
^originalIy  at  the  tabernacle,  and,  from  prevailing  style  of  the  school  in  which 
Solomon's  time,  at  the  temple.  During  they  have  studied.  Pasta  seems  to  have 
the  eiffht  days  of  the  feast,  they  were  per-  acquired  the  exceUences  of  almost  every 
roitted  to  eat  only  unleavened  bread,  be-  school,  and  to  have  skilftiUy  grafted  them 
cause  their  hasty  departure  from  Egypt  on  the  stock  of  her  natural  talents.  She 
bad  obliged  them  to  take  their  dough  appeared  anew  in  Paris  in  1822 ;  but  she 
with  them  before  it  was  leavened ;  hence  soon  received  proposals  from  the  Italian 
the  pasBover  was  also  called  the  ^  feast  of  opera  in  London,  and,  in  1824,  again  ap- 
unleavened  bread."  Eveiy  householder,  peared  before  an  Enelish  audience.  The 
with  his  family,  ate,  on  the  first  evening,  science  and  skill  which  she  displayed  in 
a  lamb  killed  by  the  priest,  which  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  characters  in  the 
served  up  without  breaking  the  bones,  operaticrangeof  the  drama  at  once  placed 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  relation  of  inci-  her  by  the  mde  of  the  first  heroines  of  op- 
dents  from  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  gave  era.  Afler  remaining  several  years  in 
this  festival  its  religious  character.  Offer-  London,  she  again  visited  the  continent, 
ings  of  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  and,  in  the  besinninff  of  1831,  was  per- 
and  first  fruits,  were  also  presented  in  the  fbnning  at  MUan.  Madame  Pasta  has 
temple.  The  passover  was  the  principal  been  cdled  the  most  scientific  and  philo- 
Jewish  festival,  and  is  still  observed  by  sophic  of  modem  singers,  and  is,  at  the 
the  Jews,  by  eating  unleavened  bread  and  same  time,  distinguished  fi>r  her  sweet 
by  public  prayers.  simplicity  and  pure  plainness.    She  intro- 

Pa88  Parole;  a  command  given,  which  duces  ornaments  sparingly,  but  always 

passes  firom  mouth  to  mourn  along  the  with  efiTect ;  and  her  invention  and  taste 

line  of  a  regiment  or  army.                        .  are  equally  manifest  in  admitting  and  re- 

Passport  ;  an  instrument  given  to  trav-  iecting  them.    She  is  said  to  want  the 

eUers  by  the  proper  authorities,  describing  brilliancy  of  Catalani,  the  finish  of  Col- 

their  perso^  purposes  and  destinations,  bran,  the  silvery  beaul^  of  Fodor's  tones, 

intended  to  show  that  their  characters  the  delicacy  and  distincmess  of  expression 

aregood,and  their  objects  in  travelling  law-  of  Camporese,  but  to  surpass  all  of  her  ri- 

ful.    Pastpwi  also  siffnifies  a  license  for  vals  in  tne  general  superiority  of  her  entire 

importing  contraband  goods,  or  for  ex-  performance.    But  perhaps  the  acting  of 

porting  and  importing  merchandise  free  madame  Pasta  is  even  superior  to  her 

of  duties.     These  last  are  always  given  singing.    Witfiout  any  great  personal  ad- 

to  ambassadors,  and  other  public  minis-  vantages,  with  rather  a  stout  and  awkward 

ters,  for  their  baggage,  equipage,  &c.  figure,    and,    ii^  general,   few   penooal 

Pass w All  Oglu.    (See  Widdm.)  charms,  she  is,  #an  actress,  at  once  sim- 

Passt;  a  village  not  quite  a  league  pie,  tenrible  and  sublime.    Her  features 

from  the  centre  of  Paris.    Its  vicinity  to  are  capable  of  great  expresnon ;  and  her 

the  capital,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  attitudes,  tones,  c|»unda,  expressions  and 

the  river,  renders  it  pecuUariy  interesting,  movements  all  possess  an  admirable  cor- 

It  is  likewise  esteemed  for  its  mineral  respbndence.    In  comic  opera,  she  shines 

waters,  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  its  as  a  genius  and  a  wit,  and  always  gives 

charming  views  in  every  directioiL    It  is  full  enect  to  the  most  lively  part ;  but  it  is 

much  visited  by  the  Parisians,  in  summer,  in  tragedy  that  the  powers  of  this  extnOT- 

fbr  the  promenade,  the  fUt  ehampktn  at  dinary  woman  most  fully  appear:  the  love 

Ranelagh,  &c.     Franklin  resided   here  and  scorn  of  Medea,  the  jealous  ra^  and 

while  in  France.  agony  of  Othello,  the  maiestic  digni^  and 
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-lemorae  of  Semiranus,  the  tendernese  and 
desfNiir  of  Dido,  the  passion  and  petboe  of 
Romeo, — ore  all  depicted  in  a  high,  pure, 
and  moat  touchingiy  natural  style,  com- 
bining a  rare  mijeaty  and  grace  with  an 
eoualTy  uncommon  energy  and  depth 
offeebng. 

Paste;  a  glass  made  in  imitation  of 
gems.  The  rase  of  all  artificial  stones  is 
a  compound  of  silex,  potash,  borax,  red 
oxide  of  lead,  and  sometimes  arsenic. 
Pure  boracic  acid  and  colorless  quartz 
should  be  used.  Hessian  crucibles  are 
better  than  those  of  porcelain.  The  fusion 
should  be  continued  in  a  potter's  furnace 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  more  tran- 
quil and  continued  it  is,  the  dense/  the 
paste,  and  the  greater  its  beamy.         ' 

PasUs.         1. 
Rock  crystal,  4056  gnu 
Blinium,         6300   << 
Potash,  2154 

JBorax,  276 

Arsenic,  )2 

Cenise  of clichy, 
SasMl, 

Topaz, 
Very  white  paste. 
Glass  of  antimony, 
Cafisius^s  purple. 
Peroxide  of  iron,  36 

Ruby;  paste,  2880,  oxide  of  manganese, 
72. — Emerald;  paste,  4606,  green  oxide 
of  copper,  42,  oxide  of  chrome,  2. — >S!a»- 
pMrt;  paste,  4606,  oxide  of  cX>baIt,  d8, 
fused  for  30  hours. — JinuffMst ;  paste, 
4606,  oxide  of  mancanese,  %,  oxide  of 
cobalt,  24,  purple  of  cassius,  1. — Beryl ; 
paste,  3456,  glass  of  antimony,  24,  oxide 
of  cobalt,  1^. — Shfrian  gtamet ;  paste,  502, 
glass  of  antimony,  256,  cassius's  purple,  2; 
and  oxide  of  manganese,  2.  In  all  these 
mixtures,  the  substances  are  blended'  by 
sifUog,  fused  veiy  carefully,  and  cooled 
very  slowly,  being  left  on  the  ^re  from  24 
to  30  hours. 

Pastel,  or  Pastil;  a  kind  of  paste 
composed  of  several  colors,  and  cround 
up  with  gnm-water,  either  together  or 
separately,  in  order  to  make  crayons  to 
paint  with  on  paper  or  parchment  (See 
Oayon,  and  Drawing,)  This  kind  of 
painting  possesses  some  advantages  over 
the  modes  more  commonly  practised. 
Its  great  defect  is  its  want  of  durability. 

Pastoral,  or  Idtl  (c/^uXXcov,  a  little  im- 
age or  picture,  thence  a  little  poem),  is  the 
general  name  of  those  poems  which  rep- 
resent men  in  the  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence in  which  they  are  thou^t  to  have 
fived  before  the  on|pn  of  civic  rel~^~~~ 


and  the  vices  thence  resulting.  When 
we  look  back  in  imagination  to  an  original 
state  of  man,  we  naturally  refer  it  to  a 
shepherd's  life,  since  feedmg  flocks  and 
tilling  the  ground  were  the  first  occupa- 
tioDs  of  man,  and  are  older  than  civil  so- 
ciety. As  the  first  Strains  of  poetry  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  human  race,  and  as  a  shepherd's  life 
is  congenial  with  this  mode  of  occupation, 
we  naturally  consider  poetry  as  naving 
originated  in  the  pastoral  period.  The 
wondere  of  nature  which  lay  every  mo- 
ment before  the  shepherd's  eyes,  must 
have  kuulled  in  his  breast  poetic  fire* 
The  proper  idyl,  however,  as  a  peculiar 
style  of  poetry,  had  its  origin  in  a  corrupt 
state  of  society,  on  account  of  the  desire 
of  men  for  a  better  and  more  natural  state 
of  life.  The  poetic  idea  of  pastoral  life, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  experience ; 
ibr  the  diepherds  of  the  present  day  ure 
rude  and  barbarous,  whether  living  is 
tribes,  or  forming  a  class  in  the  midst  of 
men  of  other  occupations.  There  have 
been  both  epic  and  drainatic  idyls.  To 
die  epic  belong  the  pastoral  romances  of 
ancient  and  modem  poets ;  also  the  Luite 
of  Voes,  and  the  Hermann  and  Dorothea 
of  G6the,  &C.,  and,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  the  greater  part  of  the  id  vis  of  The- 
ociitus,  and  hiA  imitators^  Virgil  and  Cal- 
pumius.  Among  the  dramatic  are  Gua- 
lini's  Pastor  Fido,  Gessner's  JBvander,  and 
several  other  pieces  of  the  modems,  to 
which  msy  be  added  the  safyriea  of  the 
Greeks.  The  ffreater  part  of  the  bucolics 
and  eclogues  of  the  ancients  and  modems 
are  lyric.  The  idyl  must  show  a  world  in 
which  nature  alone  gives  laws.  Restrain- 
ed by  no  civil  customs,  by  no  arbitraiy 
rules  of  politeness,  men  must  there  give 
themselves  up  to  the  impressions  of  nature. 
They  know  no  wants  but  those  which 
nature  imposes,  and  no  blessings  but  the 
gifts  whicn  she  bestows.  Their  principal 
passion  is  love,  but  love  without  restraint, 
vrithout  dissimulation,  without  Platonic 
sublimity.  Their  arts  are  bodilv  exereises^ 
sininng  and  dancinr;  their  riches  fruitful 
flocks ;  their  utensils  a  shepherd's  crook,  a 
flute  and  a  cup.  There  are  also  allegoric 
idyls,  among  which  are  the  fint  and  ten^ 
eclogues  of  Virgil,  the  idyb  of  Madame 
Desboutiires,  and,  in  a  measure,  Pope^ 
Messiah.  The  principal  writer  of  idyls 
amonff  the  ancients  was  Theocritus,  who 
has  likewise  represented  the  most  nmple 
relations  of  city  life.  He  was  followed 
bv  Bion  and  Moschus.  Pope  has  imitated 
Virgil  in  four  pastorals ;  and  Gessner  was 
ragttded  by  soma  forwm  critics  as  a 
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model  for  putoral  poets.    His  ftme,  how-  returned  in  1795^  and  became  the  prandeot 

ever,  has  diminished.  of  the  council  of  the  ^ve  hundred.    His 

Pastorale,  in  music ;  a  rural  compo-  firm  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  the 

aitioii,  of  an  idyllic  character ;  also  a  com-  directofy  compelled  him  again  to  flee,  on 

position  for  a  dance  in  this  character,  gen-  the  triumph  oi  their  measures,  and  he  re- 

erally  in  f  time.  tired  to  Switzerland.    He  wasVecalied  by 

Pastorale  (eott^wi^fiosforale)  is  used  Napoleon,  and  became  professor  of  the 

to    defflgnate     that     part    of    theology  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  afterwards 

which  includes  the  eitecution  of  the  du-  senator.    In  1814,  he  voted  for  the  depo- 

tiesof  the  clergyman,  the  application  of  sition  of  Napoleon.    AAer  the  restoratioD, 

bis  theological  Knowledge-Abe  practical  Louis  created  him  peer  of  France,  and 

part  of  theology.    It  is  also  celled  pastoral  commander  of  the  le^on  of  honor.    He 

ikeologyt  paghnd  scitncej  pastoral  wisdom,  was  for  some  time  vice-president  of  the 

or  pcutond  prudence.    But  the  latter,  the  chamber  of  peers ;  and,  at  the  breaking 

prtukntia  pastoroUs^  more  frequently  in-  out  ofthe  revolution  of  July,  1830,  he  was 

dudes  only  certain   rules   of  prudence  chancellor  of  France,  who  is,  ear  qfido, 

which  experience  has  shown  to  be  impor-  president  of  the  chamber.    Pasquier  suc- 

tant  for  the  execution  of  clerical  duties,  ceeded  him  in  the  cbancelloiship.  Among 

According  to  the  widest  meaning  of  the  his  numerous  works  on  politics,  bistoiy 

pastorakj  it  is  to  be  divided  into  as  many  and  literature,  we  shall  only  mention  his 

lieads  as  there  are  branches  ofthe  official  SSstoire  de  la  LMdatiorij  and  his  contin- 

dutieeof  adivine.    In  respect  to  his  office  nation  of  the  mnedictine  Hislovre  titti- 

as  teacher,  it  comprises,  therefore,  1.  pul-  raire  de  la  JFVtmce. 

Eit  eloquence  ;  SL  catechesis  (q.  v.) ;  3.  Patagonia  ;  a  vast  country,  occupying 
turgics,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  adminis-  the  soutbera  extremitjr  of  South  Anverica, 
tiation  of  the  sacraments,  the  service  at  and  extending  tcom  iat  35^  38^  S.o^here 
the  altar  and  before  the  congresadon ;  4.  it  borders  on  the  province  of  jBuenos 
eveiy  thing  which  is  necessary  for  a  cler-  Ajrres  and  Chile,  to  cape  Froward,  on  the 
gyman  to  know  as  the  adviser,  comforter  straits  of  Magellan,  in  lat  53^  54'  S.,  a  dis- 
and  leader  of  his  flock,  the  duties  of  the  tance  of  about  1100  miles.  litde  is  known 
confessional,  the  consolation  of  the  sick  of  this  extensive  region,  which  has  not 
and  sorrowful,  the  preparation  of  the  sick  been  colonized  by  any  European  nadon, 
and  the  condemned  criminal  fer  death,  and  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored 
and  every  thins  which  is  requisite  for  the  by  travellers.  It  was  discovered  by  Ma- 
maintenance  of  chureh  discipline,  so  that,  gellan  in  1519,  and  was  visited  by  Byron 
with  Catholics,  the  chief  part  of  the  canon  in  1764,  and  by  Wallis  in  176a  In  1^ 
law  is  comprised  in  iL  Catholics  call,  the  coasts  were  surveyed  by  the  Span- 
also,  the  official  collection  of  all  the  cere-  iards,  whose  chief  attention  was,  however, 
monies  attached  to  the  administration  of  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  straits 
the  sacraments,  and  the  other  public  du-  of  Magellan :  previous  to  that  time,  it  was 
ties  of  the  clergyman,  the  pastorale.    It  is  uncertain  whether  there  was  not  a  naviga- 

Eretty  much  me  same  as  that  which  is  ble   channel   fiuther   north   than   those 

etter  known  under  the  name  of  i2ih«a2e  straits.    In  18Sd6— 1^,  captain  King  ex- 

JZonumtim,  except  that  this  has  received  amined  the  coasts  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra 

the    papal    revision    and   confirmadon.  del  Fueco,  and  corrected  the  errors  made 

Thus  the|Nuiorafe  ofthe  Roman  Catholic  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  survey.     The 

IS  a  written  code,  while  that  of  the  Prot-  western  coast  he  found  to  be  boraered  by 

estant  minister  consists  of  principles  ad-  a  range  of  islands,  in  the  rear  of  that 

dressed  merely  to  his  understanding.  usualfy  laid  down  on  the  maps,  and  equal 

Pastoral  TBEOLoer.   (SeePofforate.)  to  it  in  breadth.    Tierra  del  Fuego  (q.  v.) 

Pastorst,   Claude   Emanuel  Joseph  was  also  found  to  be  intersected  by  a  nav- 

Pierre,  marquis,  bom  at   Marseilles,  in  ijEable  channel,  which  captain  King  called 

1756,  was,  for  a  short  time  (m  17901  min-  Beaffle  channel    (See  hjs  O&Mroofioiw  oo 

ister  of  the  interior  to  Louis  XVI.    Pasto-  iht  Ueographf  qfthe  southern  Exbrend^  qf 

ret  adopted  the  principles  ofthe  revolu-  South  America,  Tiarra  del  I\ugo,  Slc^ 

tion,  but  in  a  spuit  of  moderation,  and  op-  read  before  the  geographical  society  of 

posed  the  encroachments  on  the  royal  London  in  May,  1831,  and  published  in 

prerogatives,  and  the  persecution  of  the  theur  Journal  for  1831.)    The  Andes,  in 

emigrants,  while  he  strenuously  defended  this  part  of  the  continent,  are  about  3000 

the  freedom  ofthe  press,  and  the  abolition  feet  high  on  an  average,  and  the  deep 

of  the  skve-tiade.     The  events  of  Aug.  inlets  which  form  the  numerous  arehipel- 

10  compelled  him  to  quit  France ;  but  he  agos  and  peninsulas  of  the  western  coasts 
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penetrate  quitB  to  their  base.  The  climate,  ed.  By  the  comtnon  law  of  England, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  high  lati-  monopolies  were  declared  to  be  generally 
tude  of  the  countzy,  is  rigorous ;  yet  the  void,  and  patents  for  new  inventions,  being 
plants  and  birds  of  the  warmer  regions  a  species  of  monopohee,  would,  according 
are  found  here.  The  natives  bear  among  to  this  doctrine,  be  void  by  that  law.  But 
themselves  the  names  of  Moluches^  or  they  seem  to  form  an  exception  to  this 
ITarriorff,  and  Pudehes,  or  Eattems.  One  rule ;  for  it  was  held  that  the  king  could 
of  the  tribes  of  the  former,  from  their  confer  on  the  inventor  of  any  useful  mau- 
inhahitinf^  Aranco,  has  received  from  ufiicture  or  art  the  power  of  usins  it  for  a 
the  Spamards  the  name  •^roueatiof.  (See  reasonable  time.  But  the  law  of  patents^ 
Jtaucanianiy  and  ErdBcu)  One  tribe  of  as  it  now  stands  in  England,  rests  upon 
the  Puelches  is  the  people  known  to  a  statute  of  21  Jac.  I,  c  iii,  and  in  the 
voyagers  under  the  name  of  Patfi^[wium«.  U.  States  on  statute  Feb.  21,  1798,  and 
They  are  a  nomad  people,  and  wander  April  17,  1800.  In  France,  until  1790, 
from  the  straits  of  IMageUan  to  the  pampas  inventors  were  generally  obliged  to  keep 
(q^)  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  distance  of  about  their  discoveries  secret,  m  order  to  secure 
1000  miles.  They  are  often  encaged  in  to  themselves  a  small  part  of  the  benefit 
hostilities  with  the  Spaniards,  and  are  for-  of  them.  In  an  early  period  of  the  French 
midable  by  their  courage  and  numbers,  revolution,  a  law  was  passed  in  fiivor  of 
**They  are  a  lai^ge-bodied  people,"  says  new  inventions,'  formed  on  the  baas  of 
Falkner,  who  resided  in  the  countiy  forhr  the  English  statute.  The  French  law  of 
years,  and  wrote  the  best  account  which  Jan.  7, 1810,  declares  that  every  discoveiy 
we  hAve  of  the  interior  (Descriptionr  of  or  new  invention,  in  every  species  of  use- 
Patagonia,  1774),  **  but  I  never  heard  of  ful  industiy,  is  the  property  of  its  author, 
that  gigantic  race  which  otheis  have  — By  uhdt  Aidhoriiy  fpratied.  In  the  U. 
mentioned,  though  I  have  seen  persons  of  States,  by  the  constitution,  congress  is 
all  the  tribes  of  southern  Indians."— From  authorized  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
Chile  tt>  the  Magellanic  strait,  a  peat  part  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  timea^ 
of  the  country  seems  to  be  bleal,  moun-  to  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
tainous  and  banen.  The  interior,  in  ma-  discoveries.  Letters  patent  are  made  out 
DV  places,  produces  good  timber.  Much  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  name  of 
of  the  country  near  the  western  coast  is  the  U.  States,  bearing  teste  of  the  pres- 
diyand  barren,  and  uninhabited.  Deer,  ident.  In  England,  patents  are  now,  as 
guanacos,  wild  horses,  pumas,. jaguars,  os-  they  were  before  the  statute  of  James  I, 
triches,  and  other  animals,  are  found  in  mnted  by  the  crown. — What  is  fatefUa- 
Patagonia.    (See  iSbti^  America,)  oU9    In  ffeneral,  any  invention  or  a  new 

Patau,  or  Patnah  ;  the  ending  of  sev-  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or 

end  Hindoo  names  for  places,  signifyinff  composition  of  matter  not  known  or  used 

town;  for  example,  iSertngqpatosi  (city  of  before,  or  any  new  and  useful  improve- 

Vishnoo,  or  Srinanga).  ment  in  any  art,  machine,  or  DMmu&cture, 

Patapsco  ;  a  river  of  Maryhmd,  which  or  composition  of  matter.    The  invention 

runs  south-east  into  Chesapeake  bay,  be-  must  be  new.    In  England,  a  manufoc- 

tween  North  point  and  Bodkin's  point    It  ture  newly  brouffbt   into  the  kingdom 

is  navigable  to  Fell's  point,  in  Baltimore,  from  beyond  sea,  mough  not  new  there,  is 

fourteen  miles,  for  ships  drawing  eighteen  allowed  by  the  statute  of  James ;  because 

feet  of  water.  that  statute  allows  a  patent  for  anv  new 

Patbrt,  in  law,  is  the  exclusive  right  manuftcture  within  tliis  realm.  By  the 
of  using  and  vending  a  certain  compoa-  patent  law  of  the  U.  States,  if  the  thing 
tion  or  combination  of  matter,  as  a  patented  was  not  originally  discovered  by 
medicine  or  a  machine.  This  right  is  not  the  patentee,  but  had  been  in  use,  or  had 
derived  fit>m  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  been  described  in  some  public  work  ante- 
whole  field  of  inventions  and  improve-  'rior  to  the  supposed  discovery  by  the  pat- 
ments  is  open  to  all  men,  and  one  cannot  entee,  or  if  he  has  surreptitiously  obtained 
monopolize  a  part  of  it  by  prior  discov-  a  patent  fbr  the  discovery  of  another  per- 
eries.  *  In  Miller  versus  Taylor,  4  Bur-  son,  the  patent  is  void.  In  France,  by 
row's  Reports,  9387,  Mr.  iustioe  Yates  the  law  of  Jan.  7,  1810,  whoever  intro- 
says  that  the  mere  labor  and  study  of  the  duces  into  that  kingdom  a  foreign  discov- 
inventor  will  establish  no  property  in  the  ery  shall  eigoy  the  same  advantages  as  if 
invention,  and  no  right  to  exclude  others  he  were  the  inventor.  In  England,  the 
fimn  makinff  the  same  instrument,  and  publisher  of  an  invention  is  entided  to  a 
that  it  is  well  known  that  no  such  proper-  patent,  whether  he  be  the  inventor  or  not 
ty  can  exist  after  the  invention  is  publish-  The  subject  of  a  patent  must  be  vendible. 
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in  eoiitn<yitiiietion  lo  mxj  thinj^  that  >b  of  an  invention  is  known  only  to  a  fe«r 

learned  by  practice.    The  invention  must  peiaons,  and  one  of  them  puts  it  in  pme- 

be  nuUerial  and  uBcJvi :  thus  the  substitu-  tice,  then  a  patent  afterwards  obtained  by 

tion  of  one  matcniai  for  another  m  insuffi-  aoy  one  of  mem  is  void.    This  hi^pened 

cient  to  suppoit  a  patent ;  as  of  brass  to  Mr.  Tennant,  because  a  bleacher,  who 

hoops  to  a  barrel  instead  of  wooden  ones,  had  not  divulged  the  secret  to  any  other 

So  dieie  cannot  be  a  patent  for  msking  in  person  but  his  two  servants,  had  used  the 

one  piece  what  before  was  made  in  two.  same  kind  of  Meaching-liquor  for  several 

But  ifone  elenentaiy  thing  be  sobstimted  yesn  anterior  to  the  date  of  Tennant% 

for  another,  as  if  that  be  done  by  a  tube  patent.    Where  a  penon  who  sought  a 

which  was  before  done  by  a  ring,  a  patent  patent  for  makmg  speotacles  incauttously 

for  the  improvement  would  be  good.    It  told  an  acquaintance  of  the  principle  or 

must  not  be  huitful  to  trade,  nor  generally  die  invention,  by  which  means  a  person 

Inconvenient,  nor  mischievous,  nor  im-  of  the  same  trade  made  a  similar  pair,  and 

moral,  as  an  invention  to  poison  people,  the  inventor,  seeinff  them  in  a  riiop  win- 

or  to  promote  debauchery.    Patents  for  dow,  emptoyed  a  mend  to  purchase  them 

improvements  are  valid,  as  for  an  improY'  for  him,  and  the  patent  was  afterwards 

ed  steam-engine ;  but  if  the  improvements  granted,  it  was  said  to  be  secure.    The 

cannot  be  used  without  the  engine  which  question  does  not,  however,  appear  to 

is  protected  by  a  patent,  they  must  wait  have  been  brought  before  a  court,  and 

the  expiration  of  the  patent    But  a  new  Mr.  Godson  thinks  that  the  patent  was 

patent  may  be  taken  out  for  the  improve-  void.    A  patent  for  British  imperial  ver- 

meat  by  itself.    In  Jessop's  case.  Godson,  digns  vras  declared  to  be  void,  becanae 

p.  73,  a  patent  was  held  to  be  void  because  the  inventor  had,  four  mondis  prior  to  the 

It  vras  taken  out  for  a  whole  walch,  when  sealing  of  the  grant,  sold  the  artide  under 

the  invention  consisted  of  a  single  move-  a  diff<»ent  name.    Whether  experifnents 

inent    A  combination  of  old  materials,  by  made  with  a  view  to  tiy  the  efficacy  of  an 

which  a  new. effect  is  produced,  may  fale  invention,  or  the  extent  of  a  discovery,  are 

the  subject  of  a  patent    The  effoct  may  a  timr^,  and  dedicating  tfie  invention  to 

consist  either  in  the  production  of  a  new  the  public,  within  the  statute  of  Jamea, 

article, or  in  making  an  oM  one4n  a  better  has  not  been  decided;  but  it  would  be 

manner,  .in  a  shorter  time,  or  at  a  dieaper  difficult  to  say  how  much  a  substance  or 

rate.    A  patent  may  be  obtained  for  a  machine  misht  be  used  without  running 

method  or  process  by  which  something  great  risk  of  invalidating  the  rif^t  to  a 

new  or  beneficial  is  done,  when  it  is  con-  patent    In  France,  if  the  inventor  do  not, 

nected  with  corporeal  substances,  and  is  within  two  yean,  put  his  discovwy  into 

canrted  into  efiect  by  tangible  means,  as  acdvity,  or  do  not  justify  his  inaction,  the 

in  the  case  of  Watt's  steam-engine,  which  patent  is  annulled, 
was  described  to  be  a  method  of  l^nening        Duration  of  the  PatenL     In  EnglaBd 

the  consumption  of  fliel  in  a  steam-engine,  and  the  U.  States,  patents  are  grantra  for 

So  a  chemical  discovery,  when  it  gives  to  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years.  The 

the  community  some  new,  vendible  and  time  in  Enghmd  may  be  prolonged  by  a 

beneficial  sub^ance,  or  compound  ardde,  private  act,  and,  in  the  U.  States,  by  act 

is  a  subject  of  a  patent,  as  medicines,  &c.  of  congress.    In  France,  by  the  law  al- 

But  a  patmt  for  a  mere  curiosity  is  void,  ready  mentioned,  patents  are  given  for 

If  the  manufacture  in  its  new  state  merely  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years,  at  the  opticHi  of 

answers  as  weH  as  before,  the  alteration  is  the  inventor ;  but  this  last  term  is  never  to 

not  the  subject  of  a  patent:  nor  is  a  mere  be  prolonged  without  a  particular  decree 

philosophical  abstract  principle,  nor  the  of  me  legidature.    The  duration  for  im- 

application  or  practice  of  a  principle,  the  ported  discoveries  is  not  to  extend  lxr|K)Dd 

subject  of  a  patent    No  patent  can  be  the  term  fixed  for  the  privilege  of  the 

obtained  for  the  expansive  operation  of  original  inventor  in  his  own  country.    In 

steam ;  but  only  for  a  new  mode  or  appli-  France,  if  the  inventor  obtains  a  patent  in 

cation  of  ma<£ineiy  in  employing  it —  a  foreign  countiY  afler  having  obtained 

^ght  how  Uat    The  inventor  may  lose  one  in  France,  the  patent  is  annulled.^— 

his  right  to  a  patent  by  using,  or  BiSUmmK  Caveat    In  Enghmd,  a  caveat  is  an  in- 

otfaera  to  use,  his  invention  publicly.    U  strument  by  vi4iich  notice  is  requested  to 

was  considered  that  doctor  Hall  bad  not  be  given  to  the  person  who  enten  it, 

lost  the  right  to  a  patent  for  his  discovery  whenever  any  appnoation  is  made  for  a 

of  the  object-glasses,  because  he  had  not  patent  for  a  certain  invention,  whidi  is 

made  it  known  to  others,  thouffh  it  was  therein  described  in  general  terms.     It 

not  immediately  patented.    If  tte  eecret  must  be  renewed  annually.    It  is  amply 
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»i«qiKtt  that,  if  van  othar  pevwn  should  the  whole  patent  is  vokl.    In  Englaod,  if 

apply  ibr  a  patent  ror  the  same  thing,  the  any  consideiahle  part  of  a  manufacture  be 

preferenee  may  be  given  to  him  who  en-  unnecessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 

teied  it    In  the  U.  States,  in  case  of  inter-  it  will  be  presumed  that  it  was  inserted 

feting  applicadons  for  a  patent,  they  are  with  a  view  to  perplex  and  embanass  the 

submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  three  per-  inquirer:  thus,  in  1  Term  jReports,  €03^  in- 

aons,  appointed  one  by  each  appiicanty  Turner's  patent  for  producing  a  yellow 

and  one  by  the  secretery  of  stete.  color,  among  other  tnin^  mtmum  is  di^ 

SpeeifieatUnu    The  invention  for  which  iected  to  tw  used,  which,  it  appeared^ 

a  patent  is  granted  must  be  accurately  as*  would  not  produce  the  desired  CTOct,  and, 

certained  and  pardculariy  described.  The  for  this  reason/ the  validity  of  the  patent 

disclosure  of  the  secret  is  the  price  of  the  might  be  impeached.    In  the  specification 

■KMiopoly.     The  specification  must  he  of  Winter's  patent,  1  Term  Reports,  609; 

such  that  mechanics  may  be  able  to  make  a  great  number  of  salte  were  mentioned, 

the  machine  by  following  the  directions  by  which  it  appeared  that  either  might  be 

of  the  specification,  without  any  new  in-  vied  to  make  the  subject  of  the  patent, 

ventioiMi  of  their  own.    The  patent  and  but  only  one  would,  in  fact,  produce  the 

specification  are  linked  togetlier  by  the  efifect;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  patent  was 

title  ffiven  to  the  invention  in  the  patent,  lield  to  be  void.    If  the  patentee  makes 

and  the  description  of  it  in  the  specifica-  the  article  of  cheaper  materials  than  those 

tion.    The  specification  must  support  the  which  he  has  enumerated  in  his  specifica- 

title  of  the  patent:  thus  a  patent  taken  out  tion,  although  the  latter  answer  equallv  aa 

fi>r  a  toftennfi'brush  ia  not  supported  by  well,  the  patent  is  void.    In  England,  if 

the  specification  of  a  brush  in  which  the  the  improved  manner  of  using  the  inven- 

bristles  are  of  unequal  lengths.    It  must  tion  be  unintentionally  lefl  undescribed, 

point  out  what  parts  are  new  and  what  still  the  patent  is  void.    In  the  U.  States,, 

old.  It  must  not  cover  too  much :  if  it  does  it  has  been  hekl  by  Mr.  justice  Stoiy  that 

80,  it  is  not  effectual,  even  to  the  extent  to  the  patent  is  not  avoided,  unless  the  defect 

which  the  patentee  would  be  otherwise  arose  from  an  intention  to  deceive  the 

entitled ;  as,  if  tljere  be  a  patent  for  a  ma-  public.     (I  MawiCs  Reports j  189.)     Jn 

chine  and  for  an  improvement  upon  it,  France,  the  general  rules,  m  these  reelects, 

which  cannot  be  sustained  for  the  ma-  are  similar. 

chine,  although  the  improvement  is  new  EnrdmenL  In  England,  a  patent  is 
and  useful,  yet  the  grant  altogether  is  void  unless  it  is  enrolled.  The  time 
invalid^  on  account  of  its  attempting  to  cov-  allowed  for  the  enrolment  is  now  generally 
er  too  much.  A  patent  for  a  new  method  confined  to  one  month.  Enrolment  can- 
of  drying  and  preparing  malt  is  not  sus-  not  be  dispensed  with,  though  it  be  to 
tained  by  a  specification  in  which  is  de-  keep  the  specification  secret  After  a  pat- 
scribed  a  metnod  for  heating,  &C.,  ready-  ent  has  passed,  the  time  for  enrolment  can- 
made  malt:  so  a  patent  for  an  invention  not  be  enlarged  without  an  act  of  perlia- 
fbunded  on  a  principle  already  known,  for  ment  In  the  U.  States,  the  patent,  after 
lifting  fuel  into  the  fire  erate  from  below  the  seal  of  the  U.  States  is  affixed,  is  re- 
the  grate,  in  the  specification  whereof  corded  in  a  book  kept  for  die  puipoee.— 
was  described  a  new  apparatus,  was  held  b^frvM^emetiL  Whether  any  act  is  really 
to  be  bad  for  not  claimmg  the  new  instru-  an  infnngezhent  of  the  patent,  is  a  question 
ment  as  the  thing  invented :  so  when  a  for  the  juir.  The  usini^  the  least  part  of 
patent  was  ^  for  a  new  method  of  com-  the  manufacture  is  an  mfnngement.  In 
pletely  lighting  cities,  towns  and  villages,"  Manton  o.  Manton,  the  infrin^ment  con- 
and  the  specification  described  improve-  sisted  in  making  a  perforation  in  the  ham- 
ments  upon  lamps,  the  patent  was  held  mer  of  a  gun  in  a  direction  a  little  different 
to  he  void.  The  subject  must  be  given  to  from  that  in  the  patent  article.  If  the 
the  public  in  the  most  improv^  state  article  manu&ctured  be  of  a  different 
known  to  the  inventor.  A  patent  (in  form,  or  made  with  slight  and  immaterial 
England),  for  steel  trusses  was  held  to  oe  alterations  or  additions,  if  the  manufac- 
void,  because  the  inventor  omitted  to  tures  are  really  and  substantially  the  same, 
mention  that,  in  tempering  the  steel,  he  the  patentee  is  entiUed  to  a  remedy,  as 
rubbed  it  with  tallow,  which  was  of  some  where  the  position  of  the  different  parts 
use  in  the  operation.  The  specification  of  a  steam-engine  were  reversed.  Where 
must  not  contain  a  description  of  more  several  independent  improvements  are 
than  the  improvement  or  addition.  If  made  in  the  same  machine,  and  a  pat- 
there  be  several  things  specified  that  may  ent  is  procured  for  them  in  the  aggre- 
be  produced,  and  one  of  them  is  not  new,  gate,  the  patentee  is  entitled  to  recover 
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andnst  any  penon  who  fihaJl  use  any  one  teppo«ition  that  he  waa  a  partban  itf  that 

of  the  improvementB  so  patented,  notwith-  minister,  and  involved  in  his  ruin.    Hia 

standing  there  ahall  have  been  no  viola-  death  is  placed  by  Dodwell  in  the  year  of 

tion  of  the  other  improvementa. — Remedy  Rome  784,  in  his  fiftieth  year.    Patercaloa 

fir  InfiringtmenL     The*  remedies  for  in-  composed  an  abridgment  of  Roman  bisto- 

fiingement,  in  England,  are  by  an  action  ly,  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  greater  part 

at  law  for  the  dama^^  or  by  proceedings  has   perished,   and,   unfortunately,   that 

in  equity  for  an  injunction  and  account  which    remains  is  incurably   conrupled, 

The  remedy  sought  in  eauity  is  for  instant  only  one  manuscript  having  been  disoov- 

reliel^  and  it  is  often  prererable  to  proceed  ered.    His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and 

in  equity  before  a  suit  is  commenced  at  he  excelled  in  a  brief  and  forcible  manner 

law.    In  the  U.  States,  the  circuit  court  of  drawinff  characters;  but  his  connez- 

has  origmal  cognizance,  as  well  in  equity  ions  with  Tiberius  and  Sejanus  rendered 

as  at  law,  in  regard  to  patents,  and  may  him  an  adulator  of  thoae  detestable  per- 

grant  injunctions.     The  damages  for  a  sons,  and  waiped  his  repiesentatloiis  of 

breach  of  the  patent  right,  in  the  U.  States^  the  actions  and  characters  of  the  republi- 

are  three  times  the  actual  damage  sustain-  can  party.    The  most  esteemed  editiona 

ed  by  the  patentee:  the  juiy  are  to  find  of  this  classic  are  thoae  of  Burmann  (Ley- 

aingle- damages,  the  court  are  to  treble  den,  1719),of  Ruhnkenlus(Leyden,177$X 

them.    In  France,  the  patentee,  in  case  and  of  Kniu8iu8(Leipsic,  1600). 

of  infringement,  shall  recover  the  damage  Paternoster;   1.  the  Latin  fi>r  avr 

he  may  sustain,  and  a  penalty  for  the  ben-  FcBthar,  or  the  Lord^  prayer ;   2.  eveiy 

efit  of  the  poor,  not  to  exceed  9000  francs,  tenth  laige  bead  in   the   rosary  which 

and  double  in  case  of  a  second  offence. —  Catholics  use  in  their  devotions;  at  thai 

RepeaL    If  a  patent  be  void,  in  England,  they  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  and,  at  the 

the  king  may  have  a  9cirt  fitcuu  to  repeal  intervening  small  ones,  only  an  Jh>e  Maria; 

his  own  grant    All  persons  are  injured  3.  the  roeaiy  itself, 

by  the  existence  of  an  ille^l  patent  roran  Pathognomic,  in  medicine  (fit>m  ira0»(, 

invention,  and  every  one  is  therefore  en-  a  disease,  and  yimmw,  I  know);  an  epithet 

titled  to  petition*  for  a  scire  fixicu  to  have  signifying  that  a  symptom  or  couiae  of 

it  cancelled.    Patents  are  repealed,  in  the  symptoms  to  which  it  is  applied  is  inaepa- 

U.  States,  by  a  process  in  the  nature  of  a  rable  from,  or  exclusively  cnaracteriatic  of 

scire  fiuias, — frho  may  Main  a  PaUnL  a  rarticular  disease. 

Aliens  who  have  resjded  two  years  in  the  jPathooont  (from  noBot^  suffering,  and 

U.  States  are  allowed  to  obtain  patents  yovti,  origin) ;  the  scitoce  of  the  origin  of 

under  the  act  of  1800,  on  their  making  disenses ;  a  part  of  pathology, 

oath  that  the  invention  has  not,  to  the  best  Pathology  (fiom  iraAK,  a  disease,  and 

of  their  knowledge  or  belief  been  used  in  Xoyotj  doctrine  or  system)  signifies  the 

this  or  any  countiy.    The  English  law  has  science  or  doctrine  of  diseasesL    As  phys- 

no  restrictions  on  this  bead,  and  it  is  every  iology  teaches  the  nature  of  the  functions 

day^  practice  to  ^nt  patents  for  ne#  in-  of  the  living  body  in  a  state  of  health,  so 

yentions  to  Amencans  and  other  foreign-  patholoff^  relates  to  the  various  derange- 

ers.    (See  Literarv  Property.)  inents  of'^these  functions  which  constitute 

Patera  ;  a  small  disn  or  vaat^  in  which  disease.    Its  objects,  therefore,  are  to  as- 

the  Romans  offered  libations  of  wine  to  certain  the  various  symptoms  vHiich  char- 

the  gods  at  festivals  and  sacrifices  and  in  acterize  the  disorders  or  each  organ  of  the 

which  they  received  the  blood  of  offered  body,  and  especiaUy  the  diagnostic  and 

victims.    It  was  also  a  mark  of  the  deity  pathognomic  symptoms,  which  afibrd  the 

and  his  worship.    It  is  seen  upon  altars^  means  of  discrimination  between  diseases 

and  in  the  hands  of  officiating  priests. —  that  resemble  each  other ;  to  determine 

Patella,  a  smaller  sort,  gave  to  the  house-  the  causes,  both  predisposing  and  exciting, 

hold  gods  the  name  PaUUarii,  by  which  diseases  are  induced ;  to  point 

Paterculus,  Caius  Velleius,  an  ancient  out  the  prognosis  or  the  tendency  and 

Roman  historian,  was  bom  in  the  year  of  probable  event  of  each  disease,  fit>m  the 

Rome  735,  of  a  fiimily   in    Campania,  changing  combination  of  the  symptoms ; 

which  had  borne  various  important  offices  and,  lastly,  to  teach  the  indications  of 

in  the  state.    He  served  under  Tiberius  cure,  and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the 

in  Germany,  as  commander  of  the  cavalry,  remedies  adapted  to  the  various  circum- 

and,  in  the  first  year  of  that  emperors  stances  and  periods  of  diseasea. 

reign,  was  nominated  pretor.     Nothing  Patkul,  John  Reginald,  a  Livonian 

further  is  known  of  him ;  but  the  praises  patriot,  was  bom  in  1660.    When  Chariea 

he  bestowed  upon  Sejanus  have  1^  to  a  Al  of  Sweden  had  encroached  on  the 
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rights  of  tbe  Liyouian  nobOity,  Patkul  houses  generally  make  a  mean  appear- 
took  an  active  part  in  remonstrating  and  ance.  The  bousee  of  the  Europeans  are  ' 
obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances.  One  in  tbe  suburbs,  called  Bankmntj  and  are 
of  his  appeals  on  this  subject  (1693)  in-  handsomely  built  of  brick.  Thesurround- 
duoed  the  govenunent  at  Stockhohn  to  ing  country  produces  tbe  finest  opium, 
summon  the  provincial  authorities,  and  and  saltpetre,  grain,  indigo  and  sugar.-  It 
Patkul  in  particular,  to  the  Swedish  capi-  carries  on  a  large  trade  vrith  Calcutta.  It 
taL  Patkul  received  a  safe  conduct,  and  hss  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
went  to .  Stockhohn ;  but,  fearful  of  the  since  1763,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  pro- 
intention  of  the  court,  he  withdrew  into  vincial  court  of  appeal,  &c.  It  is  suppoa- 
€k)uriand,  and  was  declared  in&inous,  ed  to  be  the  ancient  PaUboOira, 
and  condemned  to  lose  his  right  band  Patocki,  or  Batocki  ;  two  thin  sdcks 
and  his  head.  After  spending  some  time  with  which  crimmals  were  formeriy 
in  Switzerland  and  France,  he  was  re-  beaten  in  Russia.  The  party  was  stretch- 
ceived,  in  1696,  into  the  service  of  the  ed  on  the  ground,  while  one  person  sat  up- 
Sazon  court  as  pr^vy  counselbr,  and  used  on  his  head,  the  other  on  his  feet.  The  se- 
all  his  efibrtsto  carry  into  effect  the  plan  verity  of  the  punishment  may  be  judg^ed 
of  a  union  with  Russia  and  Denmark  of  from  the  met  that  it  was  abolished  by 
against  Sweden.  (See  Augugtua  11,  and  tbe  code  of  Catharine  II,  though  the 
Cftories  XII*)      In  1702,    he    went   to  knout  was  left. 

Petersburg^   and  the   league  with  Rus-       Patras  (anciently  Patrct) ;  a  tovm  of 

sia   was   concluded.    He   now   entered  the  Morea,  in  the  Greek   province  of 

the  Russian  service,  and,  after  being  em-  Achaia,  on  the  gulf  of  Patras  (see  Ziescm- 

pk>yed   in  various  capacities,  was  sent  to);  lat  3SP  14'  N. ;  Ion.  21° 46^  £.    It  is 

as    Russian    ambassador    to    Augustus,  well  fortified,  and  its  citadel  was  never 

and  soon  after  received  the  command  of  taken  by  the  Greeks,  but  capitulated  to 

the  Russian  auxiliaries,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops  in  1828.    Previous  to 

whom  he  captured  Warsaw.    Augustus  the  revolution,  it  contained  about  10,600 

had  jusD  renewed  his  alliance  with  Russia  inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks,  and  was  the 

by  a  penonal  interview  with  ^e  czar,  emporium  of  the,  Morea.    The  town  was 

when,  in  December,  1706)  Patkul,  with  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  attacks  on 

eighteen  of  his  confidential  friends,  was  the  citadel,  but  has  already  a  population        •  . 

arrested  and  throvm  into  prison,  under  of  8000,  who  have  built  up  temporaiy 

pretence  that  he  had  entered  into  treason-  houses  of  rough  board&     (See   Chruecy 

able  negotiations  vrith  Austria  and  Swe-  Revohttitm  of.) 

den,  and  had  endeavored  to  excite  disaen-  Patriarchs  (from  the  Greek  ircrpia. 
■ons  between  the  czar  and  Augustus,  family,  apvwv,  head)  are  the  antediluvian 
Augustus  was  soon  after  ofolu;ed  to  submit  heads  of  families,  and  the  three  fathers  of 
to  the  peace  of  Altranstadt  (Sept  24,  tbe  Hebrew  race,  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
1706),  in  which  the  surrender  of  Patkul  Jacob.  The  epithet  pairiarehal  is  hence 
to  Sweden  was  stipulated.  He  was  ac-  used  to  denote  the  mnocence  and  sim- 
eordingly  delivered  up  to  the  Swedes,  al-  plicity  of  the  eariv  ages,  and  the  venerable 
diougfa  Augustus  had  given  secret  ordere  dignity  of  age.  The  patriarchal  govern- 
that  ne  should  be  permitted  to  escape,  ment  is  that  which  prevails  in  a  state  of 
Peter  in  vain  demanded  the  release  of  nis  society  in  which  the  people  are  not  yet 
ambaondor.  Tbe  Swedish  troops  are  organized  into  a  nation,  out  form  inde- 
said  to  have  tied  him  to  a  cannon  on  their  pendent  tribes,  clans  or  families,  under  the 
march  ftom  Saxony,  and  he  was  tried  by  government  of  their  common  ancestor,  or 
a  court-martial  at  the  monastery  of  Casi-  his  representative,  the  existing  head  of  the 
mir,  near  Posen,  and  condemned  to  death,  family.  The  term  wxtriareh,  at  a  later  pe- 
OcL  10,  1707,  he  was  broken  alive  on  riod,  became  the  title  of  the  presidents  of 
the  wheel :  his<  head  was  cut  oft*  and  his  the  sanhedrim,  which  exercised  a  general 
body  was  quartered.  authority  over  the  Jews  of  Syria  and  Per- 

Patmos.    (See  AwratUs,)  sia  afVer  the   destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Patna  ;  a  ci^  or  English  India,  in  the  The   patriarchate   of    Tiberias   for   the 

presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges,  250  Western  Jews  subsisted  till  415,  that  of 

miles  north-west  of  Calcutta;  population,  Babylon  for  the  EUistem  Jews,  till  1098. 

312,000.    The  city  is  about  four  miles  From  them,  the  title  was  adopted  by  the 

knur  and  one  broad,  enclosed  by  a  brick  Christians,  who  applied  it,  fiom  the  be- 

wiw,  having  small  round  bastions;  but  ginning  of  the  fifth  century,  to  the  bi8ho|is 

many  parts  are  ftUen  to  decay.    It  con-  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  An- 

tains  some  mosqnes  and  temples,  but  the  tioch  and  Jenisaleou    These  patriarchs 
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«imdfled  die  power  of  coneecntioD,  and  ecended  from  the  eeiifiton  added  bj  Tv- 

«f  auperviakMi  over  the  archbiehops  and  qaio  the  elder.    The  polidoal  8uperi«i^ 

bishopa  within  their  jurisdictioDs.    While  of  the  patrioiana  over  the  plebenoa  was 

the  patriarch  of ""  Rome  became  the  au-  secured  to  them  by  the  right  of  patronage 

prame  pontiff  of  the  West  (see  Pope),  the  C/w  painnabu);  but  they  lost  their  privi- 

n>ur  heads  of  tlie  Eastern  ctuurch  preserv-  leges  in  die  vear  of  the  oi^  961,  when  the 

ed  the  title  of  patrianhj  but  were  newly  plebeians  obtained  a  complete  politicsl 

stripped  of  their  authority  by  the  conauesiB  equaliQr  widi  the  nobles  (see  Rime),  and 

of  the  Saracens.    The  Armenian,  Abys-  the  highest  oflioes  became  open  indie- 

ainian,  Jacobite  and  Maronite  churches  criminately  to  patrictans  and  ptobeianiy 

have  their  own  patriarch&    The  patri-  and,  after  the  year  008,  intermarriages  be- 

arch  of  Constantinople  is  the  primate  6f  tween  the  two  daasee  were  permitted, 

the  Grsek  church  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  There  was  no  longer  any  distinetion  ex- 

and  bean  the  title  of  iBctisimica/,  with  the  cept  that  arising  from   tenilv  descent, 

rank  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails.    He  is  in-  Aner  this^  a  sort  of  nobilily  {noUUaa)  was 

vested  with  his  digni^  by  the   sultan,  attributed  to  those  who  had  «njoyed  the 

gee  Grtek  Church^  The  patriarch  of  three  highest  offices  in  the  state  (die  offices 
oacow,  whose  aumority  extended  over  of  consul,  pretor  snd  cmnle  ediie).  This 
the  Russian  church,  was  superseded,  nobility  was  transmitted  to  dieir  posterity 
during  the  reisn  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  the  by  the  jus  tmaginun^-^^  right  to  set  up  in 
hoiv  synod,  in  the  Catholic  church,  the  theur  porticoes  the  waxen  images  of  their 
archbisliops  of  Lisbon  and  Venice  have  ancestors.  It  was  not  necessary  fbraper- 
the  dde  of  patriardi.  The  latter  has  no  son  to  be  descended  from  a  patrician  uun- 
superiority  over  other  archbishc^;  the  ily  in  order  tt>  enjoy  this  disdncdon ;  but 
former  is  primate  of  Portugal.  The  pa-  it  added  to  the  honor  of  the  nobility,  par- 
triarchate  of  Aquilela  was  divided,  in  ticukuriy  if  accompanied  with  great  meriL 
1750,  into  the  archbishoprics  of  Udine  The  dimity  of  the  patricians  was  lessened 
and  G6iz  (since  of  Laybach).  by  the  nil  of  the  republic,  the  civil  wma^ 
PATMciAirs ;  a  name  given  to  certain  and  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  dig- 
ftmilies  in  Rome,  diatinguiahed  for  their  nity.  The  conquest  of  Rome  by ,  tns 
origin,  wealth  and  honora,  and  from  which  Gioths,  which  deprived  many  of  the  patri- 
the  senators  were  chosen.  After  the  ciansof  their  Ubeity  or  their  lives,  or  corn- 
manner  of  the  Athenians,  Romulus  is  said  polled  them  to  flee  to  Constandoopte,  led 
to  have  divided  the  Rortian  citizens  into  to  the  abolidon  of  all  distincdoo  hetween 
two  classes, — ^patricians  and  plebeians,  patricians  and  plelieians.  When  the  seat 
The  former  were  originally  called  pairea  of  government  was  aemoved  to  Constand* 
(ftthers),  because  they  were  viewed  as  the  nople,  Cooatontine  the  Qraat,  desirous  of 
uttbers  .of  the  people.  From  this  name  restoring  the  ancient  Roman  mnkm  tnsd- 
vras  derived  the  dtle  patnciam.  From  tuted  a  new  patrician  dignity,  which  wsa 
these  noblemen  Romulus  formed  a  senate  a  mere  personal  tide,  and  which  oouM  he 
of  100  pexBons,  who  filled  the  highest  acquired  only  by  high  birth  and  distio- 
offices  or  state  in  war  and  peace,  and  per-  guished  merits.  Under  the  Carlo viu|pans 
formed  the  religious  services  of  the  tem-  and  the  succeeding  emperors,  the  dtle  of 
pie  till  the  year  of  the  city  435.  The  patrician  denoted  an  exalted  rank,  and 
members  of  this  body  werejatyled  Bmators,  was  connected  also  with  the  government 
iBrom  senedui  (age),  because  none  were  of  Rome  and  its  provinces,  and  the  sup- 
chosen  but  those  who  enjoyed  the  fullest  port  of  the  papal  see.  Charlemagne  aa^ 
confidence  of  the  people  from  their  age  sumed  the  title  of  a  Roman  patrician, 
(which  was  required  to  be  at  least  twenty-  before  he  was  declared  emperor,  and 
five  years),  their  experience  and  their  Henry  IV,  as  such,  deposed  pope  Grego- 
skill  in  the  administmdon  of  public  afiTairs.  r^  VIL  In  modem  dines,  a  few  noble 
When  the  Sabines  were  received  into  families  in  the  imperial  cides  were  called 
Rome,  100  new  members  were  added  to  pofriciont,  because  they  were  especially  en- 
tfae  senate.  On  the  fall  of  the  republic,  dded  to  certain  high  offices*  Hbe  patri- 
the  number  had  increased  to  more  than  cians  arose  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteendi 
1000 ;  but  the  emperor' Augustus  reduced  centuries,  when  the  fear  of  depredations 
it  to  600.  A  disdncdon  was  made  be-  in  the  open  country,  and  the  nourishing 
tween  the  patns  mtyorum  geniium  (patri-  state  of  the  cides,  induced  many  mrfrfe- 
cians  of  the  older  families),  who  were  de-  men  to  setde  in  them.  (See  ^cmUty,) 
scended  from  the  senators  choeen  by  Pateick,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Irejaad, 
Romulus,  and  the  patns  minorum  geatium  was  born,  according  t»  aome  accounti^  in 
(patricians  of  the  younger  fomities)^  de-  Brittany,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  oaih 
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tuiy,  and  in  bis  youth  was  carried  to  Ire-  nauts,  and  of  Sthenele  or  Philomela.    He 

land  by  some  mebooten,  and  employed  accidentallv  killed  Clysooymus,  the  aon 

in  keeping  sheep.     After  spending  six  of  Amphidamus,  in  a  came  of  dice  at 

Yean  in  Ireland,  be  finally  returned  home,  Opus.    His  father  saved  him  by  flight, 

but,  as  he  relates  in  bis  Uonfessions,  was  and  carried  him  to  Peleus,  by  whom  he  was 

moved  by  visions  to  undertake  the  con-  kindly  received  and  educated  as  the  com- 

vernon  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity.    In  panion  of  his   son.     He   accompanied 

3»tB  of  all  obstacles,  he  preached  the  Achilles  to  Troy,  and  remained,  like  him, 

bristian  doctrine  amoiiiff  the^  and  made  inactive,  when  the  anger  of  Achilles  pre- 

many  converts.    He  estu>Ushed  churches  vented  him  from  taking  a  nart  in  the  war. 

and  schools,  oidained  priescs,  as  bishop  of  At  length  the  necessity  of^  action  seemed 

Ireland,  and  created  bishops.    The  last  'so  urgent  that  Achilles  permitted  Patroc- 

years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  acts  of  lus  to  go  to  the  war,  arrayed  in  his  own 

piedr  and  religious  meditation,  and   he  armor.    His  success  was  at  first  brilliant ; 

die4  at  an  advanced  age,  in  ^93  or  483.  but,  Apollo  having- deceived  bim,and  ren- 

His  works,  containing  his  Confessions,  deied  nim  defenceless,  he  was  slain  by 

were  publwhed  with  remarics  by  Ware  Hector.'  The  Greeks  recovered  his  body, 

(London,  1656).  which  they  interred  with  the  highest  marks 

Pathivonial  or  Hekxditart  Juris-  of  honor,  and  established  solemn  fUnerai 

DICTION :  that  jurisdiction  which  a  per-  games  to  his    memory.    Achilles   then 

son  exercises  over  others  by  right  of  in^*  resolved  to  avenge  his  friend,  and  toac- 

heritance,  or  as  owner  of  an  estate.    It  company  him  in  death. 

has  its  name  firom  being  considered  part  Patrol,  in  war ;   a  round  or  march 

of  the  inheritance  {patrunonkun).    It  exi^  made  by  the  guards,  or  watch,  in  the  night 

still  in  some  paits  of  Germany,  some-  time,  to  observe  what  passes  in  the  streets, 

limes,  though  rarely,  including  even  crim-  and  to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity 

inal  jurisdiction.    (See  Manor  J)  of  a  city  or  camp.    The  patrol  generally 

PATRivoinvH    PxTRi    {Patnmofuf  qf  consists  of  a  body  of  hve  or  nx  men,  de- 

Peter)  is  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  papal  tached  from  a  body  on  guard,  and  com- 

dominions ;  a  province  which  it  is  pre-  manded  by  a  sergeant 

tended  that  the  emperor  Constantine  gave  Patron  ;  in  general,  a  protector.    The 

to  the  pope  in  the  fourth  century,  but  Latin  fcdronikf  signified,  in  the  Roman 

which,  in  reality,  came  to  the  popes  in  the  repubhc,  a  patrician,  who  had  plebeians, 

twelfUi  century,  by  a  grant  or  Matilda,  called  ctient^,  under  his  inrunediate  pro- 

oounteas  of  liiscany.    (See  ComMtaat^Hne^  tection,  and  whose  interests  he  supported 

MaHlda^  and  Pope.)  by  his  authority  and  influence.    (See  Par 

Patriot.    In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  frtcion^.)    Jtu  patnmaiui  signifies,  in  the 

BfeUf  fatriota  signified  a  native,  in  contra-  Roman  law,  the  righf  which  a  master  re- 

difltinction  to  per^prmuB,  a  fi}reigner,  L  e.  tains  over  a  freed  slave.    When  Rome  had 

one  who  did  not  enjoy  the  riglits  of  citi-  reduced  many  nations  under  her  yoke,no- 

zenship.    As  the  native,  Le.  the  citizen,  ble  Romans  were  sometimes  the  paUrons  of 

was  ocmsidered  to  be  attached  bv  his  in-  whole  cities  and  provinces,  and  such  pat^ 

terests  to  the  commonwealth,  me  word  ronage  even  descended  by  inheritance  in 

gradually  received  the  meaning  of  a  citi-  some  families.    Thus  the  patronage  over 

zen  who  loves  bis  country.  In  the  French  the  Lacedsemonians  was  vested  in   the 

revoiation,  it  meant  a  democrat,  an  adhe-  family  of  the  Claudii ;  that  of  the  Sicilians 

rent  of  the  revolution.  in  the  family  of  the  MarcelU— an  arranpie- 

Patristics,  TsROLoeiA   PATRiSTiCA ;  ment  which,  in  so  crude  a  state  of  poliucs^ 

that  branch  of  historical  theoloity,  which  was  not  without  beneficial  consequences, 

is  paiticularlv  devoted  to  the  uvea  and  Patron  was  also  the  title  of  every  advo- 

doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  cate  who  represented  the  interest  of  an- 

The  German  Protestants  have  recently  other,    his    client    {patromis    causarumy 

paid  particular  attention  to  it,  as  aflbrding  Patron,  in  the  canon  or  common  law,  de- 

a  aatisfiietory,  though  laborious  way  of  ar-  notes  a  person  who  founds  or  endows  a 

riving  at  the  history  of  the  Christian  doc-  church  or  benefice,  and  reserves  to  him- 

trine  and  constitution  in  the  first  six  centu-  self  the  right  of  patronage,  i.  e.  the  i^t 

ries.    {Qw  Fatharg  (^  (he  Ckurck)    Fuea,  of  disposing  of  it.    (SeeAhHwaoru)    The 

In  Tfibingen,  published,  in  1827,  a  cheap  right  of  patronage  was  introduced  among 

BiUMeca  Patrum  Latmonan,  edited  by  Christians  towanis  the  close  of  the  fourth 

Protestant  and  Catholic  theofegians.    -  century,  with  the  view  of  encouraginff  the 

PATROCLUS,  the  fiiend  of  Achillea,  was    opulent  to  erect  churches,  by  giving  Uiem 

the  son  of  MeDcstiuSp  one  of  the  Argo-  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  ministeisto 
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officiate  io   them.     Lajf  petroDoge  is  a  Asia  BfiiuM',  and  to  Rome,  riiow  the  pater- 
rigbt  attached  to  a  person  either  as  found-  nai  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  tbem, 
er  or  as  heir  of  the  founder,  or  as  poa-  and  the  paternal  care  which  he  ezeraMii 
sessor  of  the  see  to  which  the  patrona^  over  them.     By  admitting  the  Gentila  to 
is  annexed.     Eedinastieal  patrona^  is  a  participation  in  the  bleHings  ofChiii- 
ttiat  which  a  pereon  is  entideci  to  by  viitue  tianity,  without  requhing  them  to  sabimt 
of  some  benefice  which  he  holds.  to  the  Jewish  ritesi  ho  promoted  the  pieg- 
Patucket.    (See  PawluckeL)  teas  of  Christianity  rar  more  than  ihB 
Paul,  an  aposde,  was  bom  of  Jewish  other  apostles,  who  at  first  baptized  none 
parents,  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  and  inherit-  but  their  own  countiYmen.    tfottbia  con- 
ed the  rights  of  a  Roman  cidzen.    He  duct  exposed  him  to^ehaoped  of  the  Jewi^ 
received  a  learned  education,  and  early  who  persecuted  him  as  an  apostate ;  sad 
went  to  Jerusalem,  to   study  under  Ga-  every  thing  at  Jenisalem  was  pie|)tnd 
maliel,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish  for  his  destructioii.    In  .the  60th  year  of 
Rabbins  in  the  time  of  our  Savior,  who  the  Christian  era,  after  laboring  with  tm- 
instructed  him  in  the  Jewisli  laws  and  wearied  zeal,  for  more  than  twenty  yean» 
tradition&    He  was  also  well  acquainted  to  spread. the  doctrines  of  Jeaus^  he  boldlr 
with  the  Greek  poets  and  philoeopheis,  as  went  to  Jerusalem  with  the  money  whieo 
his  Epistles  show,  and  learned  a  trade  he  had  collected  fi>r  the  support  of  the 
fprobaoly  tliat  of  a  maker  of  tents  and  oppreaaed  Christians  in  Palestine.  Hewai 
hangings),  according  to  the  custom  of  the  there  arrested  and  brought  to  Ccaana, 
Jemeh  teachers,  by  which  he  afterwards  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  two 
supported  himself'^  in  his  travels.    Thus  years  by  the  Roman  govenion^  FeM 
prepared  for  the  office  of  teacher,  he  join-  and    Felix.     The    fearieaa    spirit  with 
ed,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  which  he  explained  his  whole  eoaduc^ 
the  sect  of  the  Phariseefl^  and  became  a  excited  the  same  admiration  which  bad 
persecutor  of  the  Chrisdans ;    to  crush  been  produced    in    the  Areopagus  aad 
whom  the  sanhedrim  employed  him,  both  among  the  wise  men  of  Athens  (when 
in  and  out  of  Jerusalem.    The  Acts  of  the  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  became  ooe  of 
Aposdes  contains  several  instances  of  the  his  adherents),  by   his  enthuaiasdc  elo- 
heat  of  his  zeal  in  this  cruel  work,  upon  quence.    Having  been  iUegally  impriMO- 
which  he  entered  from  his  attachment  to  ed,  he  appealed,  as  a  Roman  citixeo,  to 
the  law  of  his  fathers.    He  was  even  on  the  emperor,  and  was  sent  to  Rome.   He 
his  way  to  Damascus,  with  full  power  was  shipwrecked  at  MahajseeAfeidsj^tti^' 
fix)m  the  chief  priests  to  arrest  the  Chris-  in  the  i^nng  of  the  year  €8,  airi?ed  atdw 
tians,  when  he  was  led,  b^  a  nuracle  {AcU  capital  of  the  world.     He  was  treatod  wim 
ix  and  xxii),  to  view  Christianity  in  adif-  respect,  but  as  a  prisoner  of  state^  aod 
ierent  ljffht,and  to  seek  a  personal  knowl-  gained  over  many  distinffuiahed  Rpi"^ 
edge  of   Ae  excellence  of  the  religion  to  the  Christian  fidUi.    It  is  oertan  tm 
from  the  instructions  of  Christian  teachers,  he  waa  set  free  in  the  year  64;  hut  ne 
This  audden  conversion,  effected  by  the  account  of  his  fhither  travels  in  ^f^ 
divine  interposition,  was  indicated  by  the  Britain,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  the  bonkff 
change  of  his  name  from  Scud  to  Patd^  of  Asia,  is  founded  solely  on  coDJadar^ 
apd  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  an  aposde  In  the  year  66,  Paul  returned  to  Roni^ 
with  an  ardor  that  overcame  every  dimcul-  was  agam  arrested,  and  died  the  death  n 
ty.    Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  a  mait|rr«    The  history  of  no  aposde  isiij 
and  the  islands  of  die  Mediterranean,  were  rich  in  remarkable  events^  hanlshipB  m 
the  scenes  of  his  unwearied  activity  in  suffering^  as  that   of  this  gnat  n^ 

Eromulgating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Even   me  enemies  of  the  ^^fP^^J^ 

D  all  his  journeys  he  labored  to  establish  which  he  lived  and  died,  coukl  not  deaf 

new  churches  aiid  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  gifis  of  his  mind,  his  deep  and  eadeo- 

those  alrrady  existing.     He  made  him-  sive  knowledge,  profound  undenttiMm 

self  useful  to  the  churches  of  Antioch,  of  the  nature  of  religion,  richness  aod 

Ephesus  and  Jerusalem,  by  instructing  acut«iM»ofthou^t,a]£data|entftrtBacli- 

them,  by  arranging  their  ceremonies,  and  ing,  which  combmed  ekganoe,  pei8pica>- 

coUecting  alms  for  the  [worer  members,  ty  and  fiurvor.  ,    . 

The  churches  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia,       PAUiJk,  Francis  dr,    (See  JVoa^  ** 

of  Corinth,  Galatia  and  Thessalonica,  lion-  Potdo.) 

ored  him  as  their  founder ;  and  the  Epis-       Paui.  de  Loazida,  St.    (SeeliasMl^l 
ties  in  the  New  Testament,  which  he       Pao&  I,  emperor  of  Ruasis^  ion  of J^ 

wrote  to   tiiese   churches,  and   to   the  ter  IH  and  Catharine  U  (q.  v.),  was  h^ 

ehurchea  in  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  inl754.  Hi0fitther,onaecountof  htfdi*' 
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like  of  Catharine,  would  not  acknowledge  bargo  on  all  English  thipa  in  the  Riman 
hit  legittniacy ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ivan  ports,  and  prerailed  upon  the  Swedish, 
(q.  ▼.),  in  1763,  be  became  the  sole  remain-  Danish  and  Prussian  courts  to  enter  into  a 
mg  heir  to  the  crown,  and  was  placed  convention  for  the  protection  of  their 
nnder  the  care  of  count  Panin  and  i£pi-  commerce  against  the  encroachments  of 
BUS.  -  His  mother  treated  him  with  great  the  English  1^  sea.  His  internal  admin- 
rigor,  and  kept  him  constantly  estranged  istration  was  characterized  by  similar  traits 
nom  public  afiain  during  her  life.  In  of  impetuosity,  and,  in  many  cases,  of 
1779^  he  married  a  princess  of  Hesse-  tyranny.  His  innovations  in  the  army 
Darmstadt,  who  died  soon  after,  and,  in  (particulariy  the  introduction  of  hair- 
1776,  he  mairied  a  princess  of  Wiirtem-  powderand queues);  his  prohibition  affainst 
beig,  who  became  the  mother  of  the  late  the  wearinff  of  round  hata^  pan^iloons, 
emperor  Alexander  (q.  v.),  the  late  prince  &c. ;  his  order  obliging  idl  penons  who 
Coostantine,  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and  met  him  in  the  streets  to  leave  their  car- 
the  ffruid-prince  Michael,  and  several  riase  and  prostrate  themselves  before  him: 
daughters,  among  whom  is  Anna,  wife  ana  other  acts  of  a  similar  nature,  ezcited 
of  me  present  prince  of  Orange.  In  general  discontent  Other  measures,  «f  a 
1780,  he  travelled,  vrith  his  wife,  under  the  more  serious  character,  Anally  produced  a 
title  of  count  ((ftheMrtk,  in  Poland,  Ger-  conspiracy  amon^j  the  nobles.  ThoT  ex- 
many,  Italy,  France  and  Holland,  and  after  cited  mutual  suspicions  between  Paul  and 
his  return  retuned  to  his  usual  place  of  res-  his  sons,  and  Aiezander  finall]^  consented 
idenoe^  the  palaoe  of  Gatschina,  and  was  to  sasume  the  government,  unnl  the  mind 
pamitted  to  take  part  neither  in  dvil  nor  and  health  of  his  fether  were  restored, 
military  affiure.  On  the  death  of  Catha-  (See  AUxander.)  The  conspiraton  enter- 
rine  in  1796^  the  prince  was  finally  re-  ed  the  antechamber  of  the  emperor  in  &L 
leased  from  his  long  restraint ;  and  the  Bfichael's  palace,  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
firat  acts  of  his  government,  afler  perform-  (March  11, 1801),  hj  a  secret  passage,  uid 
ing  the  obsequies  of  his  mother,  and  pay-  the  door  to  the  emperor^  chamrar  was 
ing  the  lasthonora  to  his  fether,  were  die-  opened  by  the  ffuarci,  who  was  deceived 
tatod  by  benevolent  intentions  He  put  1^  an  alarm  of  fire.  An  act  was  then 
an  end  to  the  war  with  Persia,  and  liberat-  r^  to  him,  by  which  he  was  to  acknowl- 
ed  the  Poles  who  were  in  confinement  in  edge  himself  incapable  of  conducting  the 
Russia.  But  the  severe  treatment  to  government,  and  surrender  it  to  Akzander. 
which  he  had  been  subjec^ted  for  forty  Paul  cried  out,  **  I  am  emperor,  and  vrill 
yean,  had  exercised  a  most  ii^urious  in-  remain  so  f*  and  he  was  then  despatched 
fluenoe  upon  his  charact^,  and,  combined  by  the  conspirators.  Some  accounts  saj 
with  the  natural  violence  and  impetuosity  that  he  was  strangled  in  his  bed,  with  hiB 
of  his  &mper,  led  to  those  acts  or  despot-  own  sash.  In  the  Russian  manifesto  on 
ism  and  folly  which  stain  his  reign.  He  the  subject,  his  death  was  ascribed  to  ap- 
ioined  the  coalition  of  crowns  against  oplexy.  (See  ChfUeaugiron's  MHceiur 
FrBnce,and  sent  100,000  men,  pait]y,under  la  Mori  <U  Paui^  and  Cairs  AMftem  Sum- 
SuwaroflT  and  Koraakofl^  to   ItAy  and  mar.) 

Switzerland,  and  pardy  to  Holland.  The  Paul  of  Vknics^  fether,  a  celebrated 
Russian  arms  were  at  first  sueces^l ;  but,  ecclesiastic  and  historian  of  the  sixteenth 
after  the  defeat  at  Zfirich  (see  JtfaM^na),  eentuiy,  whose  proper  name  was  Pietro 
his  incressing  disdrust  of  the  English  and  Sarpi,  was  bom  at  Venice,  Aunst  14^ 
Austrian  courts^  and  the  artfiil  manage-  15s2,  and  was  the  son  of  a  mereliant  of 
ment  of  general  Bonaparte,  who  dismissed  that  city.  He  entered  young  into  the  re- 
the  RuBoan  prisonen,  newly  clothed  and  hgious  order  of  the  Servites,  in  his  twen- 
anned,  and  insinuated  new  suspicions  into  tieth  vear  was  aopointed  chaplain  to  the 
the  mind  of  the  czar,  broke  off  his  con-  erand-duke  of  Mantua,  and  lecturer  on 
nexion  with  the  coalition.  Louis  XVIII,  3ie  canon  law.  After  two  yean^  he  re- 
who  had  been  received  into  the  Russian  turned  to  V^oe,  and  became  provincial 
territovy  with  every  mariL  of  attention,  and  of  his  order.  He  was  aflerwairds  made 
the  French  emigrants,  were  ordered  to  procurator-general  ci  the  Servites.  A 
quitthecoutttiy.  Paul  had  caused  himself  treacherous  correspondent  having  be- 
to  be  declared  jpand-master  of  the  knights  trayed  a  letter  of  fether  Panl,  m  which  he 
of  Malta  (1798),  after  the  resignation  of  had  observed,  that,  so  &r  from  oovetinff 
that  diguity  b^  the  baron  Hompesch ;  but  the  dif;nitiesof  the  court  of  Rome,  he  held 
£nffla»i,  havmg  conquered  the  island  in  them  in  abominadon,  brought  on  him  the 
18(m,  refiised  to  surrender  it  to  the  Rus-  imputation  of  being  a  heredc,  while  hie 
nan  emperor.    Paul  therefore  laid  an  em-  liberal  intercoune  with  emineot  Protee- 
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tuitB  contributed  toincnaBe  the  prgu-  Clichy,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  rich  and  pioiM 

dices  thus  excited.    In  a  dispute  between  lady,  founded  a  con^regadoA  of  miwioniy 

the  pope  and  the  Venetian  government  on  the  memben  of  which  were  devoted  to 

the  siwiect  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  preaching  to  the  poor,  and  performing 

fiither  raul  showed  himself  a  stren^^ous  other  acts  of  benevolence  and  mercy, 

advocate  for  the  cause  of  hbeity,  and  was  Their  chief  seat  was  the  religious  house 

summoned  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  exoom-  of  St  Lazarus,  at  Paris,  whence  they  were 

munication,  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  called  iiazardef.  (q.  v.)    Vincent  de  Paul 


but   the  affiur  was  compromised.     To ,  died  in    1660,   and   was   canonized  in 

the  vengeance  of  his  political   enemies  1737. 

may  be  attributed  an  attempt  to  assassinalB  Paul,  GHuncHBS  of  St.  The  name 
himinl607;  onwhich4>ccasionhereceiv-  of  St  Paul  belongs  to  two  oeftehralied 
ed  many  dangerous  wounds  firom  a  band  of  churches,  one  in  Rwne,  the  other  in  Lou- 
ruffians.  Father  Paul  emploved  the  latter  don.  The  former,  which  stood  without 
part  of  his  life  in  writing  the  histoiy  of  the  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  bunit  July  15^ 
council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  has  devel-  1823;  and  the  latter,  Wren^  celebratad 
oped  the  intrigues  connected  with  the  woric,  occupies  the  place  of  the  beautiful 
liansactions  of  that  fiunous  assembly,  with  Gothic  cathedral  (consumed  in  the  great 
a  degree  of  boldness  and  veracity,  which  conflagration  of  loG6^  which  DugKlale  and 
rendere  the  work  one  of  the  most  interest-  HoUkr  have  described).  The  cnurch  at 
ing  and  impoftant  productions  of  the  class  Rome,  in  an  unhealthy  situation,  upon  the 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  labors  of  fiither  road  to  Ostta,  a  league  from  the  city,  was 
Paul  extended  to  various  branches  of  one  of  the  four  Basilicse  of  Rome,  and 
knowledge ;  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  tlie  one  of  the  most  important  remains  of  an- 
canon  law,  and  distinguished  for  his  ac-  cient  Chrisdan  arenitecmre.  The  fint 
quaintance  with  anatomy.  He  appears  church  on  this  spot  is  said  to  have  been 
to  have  discovered  the  valves  of  the  veins  erected  by  Gonstantine,  at  the  request  of 
which  contribute  to  ftcilitate  the  circula-  pope  Silvester,  upon  the  place  where  the 
Cion  of  the  blood.  He  died  January  14,  apostle  Paul  was  buried.  The  emperar 
16a3»  and  is  said  to  have  expired  after  Theodosius  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  it  upon 
uttering  the  words  £fto  perpdua,  which  a  much  extended  pten  (the  cause  of  the 
have  been  construed  as  a  prayer  for  the  destruction  of  the  nrst  edifioe  is  not  men- 
prosperity  of  Venice.  The  history  of  the  tionedj,  and  following  popes  completed 
council  of  Trem  was  first  published  in  and  adorned  it  Even  the  mosaics  upon 
London  in  1619,  having  been  transmitted  the  outside,  the  woric  of  Grecian  attata, 
to  thiscountry  through  the  medium  of  the  bednyed  their  eariy  origin :  the  interior  or- 
CSnghsh  resident  at  Venice,  sir  Henry  Wot-  naments  were  probably  likewise  the  work 
ton,  a  personal  friend  of  the  author.  The  of  Greeks,  who  had  fled  from  the  icono- 
woika  of  father  Paul  were  printed  at  Ve-  claats,  and  taken  refrige  at  Rome.  The 
lona,  1761  (8  vols.,  4to.),  and  at  Naples,  multitude  of  magniik^nt  marble  pilJan^  in 
1790  {fU  vok,  8vo.).  the  interior  of  the  chureh ;  the  numerous 

Pauii  the  Deacon,  or  Paulus  Diac-  paintings  upon  the  waUs ;  the  mosaics 
onus,  also  called  Warnefridus,  and  upon  me  principal  areh  of  the  oeotnl 
Paulus  Monachus,  was  bom  at  Friuli,  nave ;  the  rafters  left  visible,  made,  as  re- 
in the  eighth  century,  and  was  educated  portsays,  of  cedar  of  Lebanon;  the  floor, 
in  the  court  of  the  Lombard  kings  at  Pa-  composed  of  various  kinds  of  martile, 
via.  On  the  capture  of  Desiderius,  the  important  to  the  arehsdokaiBt  on  ae- 
last  king  ofthe  Lombards,  by  Chariemagne,  count  6f  the  inscriptions  found*  upon 
he  retired  to  the  monasterv  of  Monte  Casi-  it;  the  great  dimensions  of  the  edi- 
no,  wh^re  he  took  the  habit  He  wrote  a  floe,  and  a  door  of  1070  pounds  weight, 
histoiy  of  the  Lombards ;  and,  as  he  was  an  cast  at  Constantinople, — gave  the  church  a 
eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he  very  distinguished  place  amone  the  pub- 
mentions,  his  statementEi  are  held  to  be  lie  edifices  at  Rome.  The  senes  of  nk»- 
generally  correct  It  is  contained  in  Mu-  nesses  of  the  popes,  253  hi  number,  which 
ntori's  Mum  Salie.  ScrijOortB.  surrounded  the  mterior  wall  of  the  prince 

Paul,  St.,  Vincent  de,  the  founder  of  pal  nave,  was  particulariy  valuable.    AH 

the  priests  of  the  mission,  born  in  Ftance,  this  was  consumed  in  one  night  by  a  fire 

in  157^  studied  at  Toulouse,  and,  having  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  a  woik- 

been  captured  by  the  Turks,  remained  a  man  who  was  repairing  the  roof    The 

conaiderebletime  in  slavery,  during  which  marble   pillars  were  paittally  cakaaed 

he  converted  his  master.    On  his  return  and   so  for   injured,  tnat  veiy  few  of 

10  Fiance,  he  became  parish  priest  at  tham  could  be  again  used  in  buildiBg 
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Hie  vofk  cf  Ntook  del  Nioolai,  IkUm  Yen  reach  the  ball  by  616  flte|M.    To 

BtmKctt  di  &  PaoU  (Rome,  1815^  foL),  break  the  unifonmty  of  die  mterior,  it  was 

ffyea  the  moot  aocunie  deacriptiott  of  auggeeled,  io  1790,  to  erect  in  the  interior, 

thia  baUdiDg.  moaumentB  and  statuea  to  the  iUuatrioua 

fiL  PouTi  CaAtdndjm  LoDdcMi,upooaii  dead.    The  iint  was  in  memory  of  iohn 

eminence  to  the  noith  of  the  Thamea.  After  Howard  (1796).    The  monument  of  Nel- 

•BTeral  attempts  to  repair  the  old  Gothic  ca-  son,  who  is  buried  in  a  tomb  in  the  middle 

thedral  on  the  nme  spot  (bunl  in  1666),  of  the  building,  is  the  work  of  FhutiOBn. 

eTeiy  trace  of  it  waa  remored,  and  a  new  There   are  monwnents   also  to  air  W. 

IbuDdation  laid  for  the  praaent  churoh.  Jonei^  eari  Howe,  av  Joahua  ReynoMa 

The  fiiBt  atone  was  hid  June  81,  1675.  and  othem.    Orer  the  entrance  to   the 

In  ten  vears,  the  walla  of  the  choir  and  of  choir,  is  a  maride  slafa^  with  this  inscrip- 

the  side  aidea  were  completed,  together  lion  in  Latin:  **Here  repoeea Christopher 

with  the  circular  poftiooea  on  the  north  Wren,  the  builder  of  this  chinch  «nd  cily, 

and  Booth  sides.     The  last  and  higheat  who  lived  for  more  than  90  years,  not  for 

atone  of  the  building  waa  placed  upon  the  his  own,  but  for  the  public  good.    Read- 

aammit  of  the  lantern  in  1710,  and  aoon  er,  dost  thou  seek  his  monument,  look 

after  the  queen  and  the  two  houses  of  around  thee."   (See  Wrau)    The  cost  of 

pariiament  attended  sendee  in  the  church,  this  building  was  about  £1,500,000.    J. 

The  whole  buikting  was  completed  in  Owilt  has  written  a  histoiy  of  St  Panl'a. 

thirty*five  suoeessive  years,  imder   oue  In  the  DhistrBtions  of  the  public  Build- 

erohitect,  arCbristONpbor  Wren,  one  maa-  inga  of  London  (with  historical  notkea 

ter-maaon,  Thomas  Stroiig,  and  one  bishop  ai^  descriptions  of  eadi  building),  by 

of  London,  doctor  fieniy  Compton.  The  Ihe  architects  J.  Britton  and  A.  rugin, 

building  is  of  Portland  alone,  in  the  forai  we  find,  in  No.  I  (London,  1823),  Sc  FauTb 

of  a  croBB.    Two  rows  of  maasy  pillam  church  represented  and  deacribed. 

diTide  the  interior  into  a  nare  ana  side  Paiti.  Vbrohzsk.    (See  Oogltari) 

aideaL    The  west  front  towards  Ludgate  Pavlbttv.  '  The  hereditary  succession 

etreet  is  Teiy  noble.   The  elevated  p6rtieo  and  venali^  of  ahnoet  all  the  ofSces  in 

Ibrming  the  ffrand  entrance  consists  cf  the  judicial  and    financial   depaitiBeDM 

twelve  Corinttiian  columns,  vrith  an  uf^  was  an  abuse  deq)ly  interworen  vrith  the 

per  portico  of  eight  pillars  of  the  Com-  whole  adminiatnition  of  ancient  France, 

poaite  order,  supporting  a  triangular  pedi-  and  a  sonroe  of  the  most  dreadful  diaor- 

ment.  The  entablature  representa,  in  relie£  dera.  In  the  early  period  of  the  monarchy, 

the  couTerrion  of  St.  Paul,  a  wmk  of  officea  vrere  held  only  at  the  pleaaure  of 

Fnncis  Bird.     Two  tuneii  adorn   the  the  king;  the  consequence  vras,  that  on 

north-weatem  and  south- western  an^ea  the  deam  of  the  monarch,  all  the  commia- 

of  the  cathedmL    Upon  the  south  firont,  aioiison  which  the  ofilcee  of  state  depend- 

wfaich  corresponds  vrith  the  north,  is  a  ed  expired.    Hence  it  waa  necessary  for  a 

^csnix  rifling  firom  the  flames,  with  the  oonfirmatk>n  fi^m  the  new  kiug  to  be  ob- 

motto  Rtsurgam  if  I  shall  rise  again).  The  tBined,and  this  rule  was  reguli^lv  observ- 

dome   is  one   or  the  most  remarkable  ed,  particulariyfiom  the  time  of  Henry  U; 

pointB  of  sight  in  the  view  of  London,  nevertheless,  the  maxim  still  remained  in 

mt  the  interior  decoredon  of  thia  build-  force,  which  Louis  XI  had  pronounced 

ing  does  not  correspond  vrith  its  exterior  in  an  ordinance  of  1467,  that  no  ofiloer 

magnificence.  The  pavement  iscomposed  afaould  be  dischaiged  but  on  his  own  vol- 

of  dabs  of  black  and  white  marble,  joined  imtary  reeignadon,  or  upon  judgment  had 

in  the  manner  of  a  lanro  chess-board,  in-  against  him.     It  ie  uncertain   whether 

creasing  thereby  the  foeluig  of  vacancy  I^uis  XI  -was  the  first  who  made  officea 

which  these  vast  unomamented  walla  ex-  in  the  iudicial  and  financial  departmenta 

dte.    Captured  flags  are  hung  in  various  venal ;  but  it  ia  well  knovra  that  Louis  XII 

parts  of  me  dome  and  luive.    The  moat  adopted  this  method  to  defiay  the  ex- 

nvorable  view  of  the  interior  is  fi-om  the  pensea  of  his  campaign  in  Italy. 


whispering  gallery,  in  the  lower  port  of  I  gave  a  new  character  to  the  officea  of 

Che  dome.    Sir  /amee  Thomhiirs  paint-  the  tax-gatheren  by  a^lUng  them,  so  that 

ings,  Ulustintive  of  the  most  remarkabfe  the  purdiaae-money  miffht  be  rMurded  aa 

occurrencea  in  the  life  of  Paul,  cen  be  a  kind  of  security ;  ana,  under  Heniy  II, 

seen  to  meet  advantese  fimn  thia  eitua-  thisvenali^  was  extended  abo  to  judicial 

lion.    The  great  beU  w  toOed  only  on  the  statkma.    Inatead  of  the  fonner  high  of- 

death  of  aoroe  member  of  the  royal  fimi-  fieea,  in  which  a  aingte  man,  aa  gromd 

hr,  of  the  lord-mayor,  of  the  biahop  of  MIK,  sMdUrf,   4ec^  had  adminiatered 


ur,  ortfe 
^l1^nAffn 


and  of  the  deanefthacalfaedni.    all  faranohaa  of  pybEe  power, 
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tribunaJB  were  erected  with  a  cdlegjial  con-  timate  made  by  Co1bcrt»  and  ornnmnni- 

fltitution  (tikgeM  prisidiaux)^  in  which  the  cated  to  the  goveranaent  by  FoiiMnmaia— 

dj^ty  of  preaident  and  counaeUcM'  waa  Redurehet  sut  le$  Fmaneet  dt  Fhum  (An 

to  be  bougnt  with  money.     Under  the  Inquiiy  into  the  State  of  the  Finances  of 

•acceedinff  reigna  of  Francis  II,  Charles  Fiance)— it  appeared  that  there  were  45,780 

IX,  and  Iieniy  III,  this  azrangement  was  venal  offices  m  the  judicial  and  financiai 

continued,  althoud^  both  the  estates  of  departments,  the  duties  of  which  might  be 

the  kingdom  and  the  parliaments  were  as  easily  performed  by  6000.    The  ssla- 

atron^ly  opposed  to  it     The  universal  ries  attached  to  them,  and  paid  out  of  the 

venahty  or  office  was  legally  confirmed  public  treasujy,  were  estimated  at  over  8 

by  an  ordinance  of  1597,  wtiich  permitted  million  livres,  for  which  the  Idmr  reoeiv- 

all  officers  to  resign  their  places  in  fiivor  ed  an  wmaid  of  only  2,000,00&     The 

of  a  third — a  thiog  which  had  often  been  whole  amount  of  the  drain  which  they 

done,   though  never  before   authorized  occasioned  on  the  people  was  estimated  at 

by  law.     To  put  an  end  to  the  uigent  187^  milliona,  and  the  current  price  of  the 

requests    for   reversions,   the    secretary,  offices  at  near  420  millions.    Colbert  un- 

Charles    Paulet,   in  1604,    devised    the  dertook  to  diminish  the  number  of  offices, 

plan  of  granting  liberty  to  all  who  should  but  the  wars  and  extravagance  d  Louis 

pay  a  yeariy  tax  of  one  sixtieth,  or  one  XIV  compellod  his  successor  to  reooit  to 

and  two  thirds  per  cent.,  of  the  income  of  the  same  means  for   procuring  money. 

their  offices  (properiy  called  amnudi  but  From  1689  to  1695,294  millions  were  thns 

from  itB  inventor,  PaideUe),  to  transmit  collected,  and  fix>ml701to  1709,426  mil- 

their  offices  to  their  heiia,  who  might  Uona    Some  attempts  were   afterwards 

either  hold  them  or  sell  them  again.    Un-  made  to  diminish  the  evil,  but,  with  all  iia 

der  the  succeeding  reign,  the  abuse  of  this  ddeterious  effects,  it  continued  till   the 

venality  of  office  became  gross.    If  the  revolution. 

government  wanted  money,  a  number  of        Pauliciaks.      In   the  chains  of  the 

new  offices  were  created,  and  a  reffular  Caucasus  and  Taurus,  which   unite  in 

salary  from  the  treasurv  affixed  to  them,  Armenia,  a  few  of  the  ancient  Manicb»> 

which  was  to  be  viewed  as  the  interest  of  ans  (q.  v.)  and  Gnostics  were  remaining 

the  purehase  money.    To  hold  out  further  in  the  eiirhth  century,  who  assumed  the 

inducements  to  purchasers,  other  mcomes,  name   of  Prndieians,  ftom    Paul,  their 

0uch  as  fees  and  the  like,  were  added,  leader,  to  save  themselves  from  die  perae- 

which  generally  amounted  to  much  more,  cutions  to  which  the  Manichaaans  were 

and  necessarily  increased  the  oppressive  always  exposed.     As   iconoclasts^  they 

taxes  of  the  people.^  Hence  the  curreht  were  fiivored  or  persecuted  by  the  Greek 

price  of  such  offices,  partly  on  account  of  emperors,  accordmg  as  the  lader  were  fih 

the  fees  in  addition  to  the  salary,  and  part^  vorable  or  otherwise  to  the  worship  of 

ly  on  account  of  the  consequent  influence  images,  which  the  Manichsoans  totally  re- 

and  honor,  was  much  higher  than  the  sum  jected.    When  their  Manichfeism  was  dis- 

paid  for  them   to  the  public   treasury,  covered,  in  the  ninth  century,  diey  were 

fQiis  system  had,  moreover,  other  dis-  subjected  to  violent  persecution.     Many 

advantages,  besides  the  oppresaon  of  the  of  them  were  put  to  death ;  others  fled 

people.    It  closed  the  entrance  to  offices  to  Mohammedan  countries,  and  aawia^ 

of  state  against   all  utiio  had    no  rec-  them  in  their  wan  against  the  Greeks 

ommendation  but  merit.    It  augmented  In  the  tenth  century,  the  attempts  at  the 

the  number  of  state-servants  beyond  all  conversion  of  some  Paulicians  who  re- 

proportioD  ;  it  brought  hiffh  stations  into  turned  and  were  fixed  in  Thrace  by  Joha 

the  hands  of  ignorant  and  faithless  men,  Zimisces,  the  Greek  emperor,  were  as  un- 

and  drew  away  firom  agriculture  and  trade  successftil  as  the  persecutions  had  been. 

the  capital  necessary  for  their  prosperity.  When  the  crusades  had  opened  a  way  to 

It  led,  finally,  to  the  underminmg  of  the  the  middle  of  Europe,  duferent  connpa- 

municipal  constitutions,  which  hapMned  nies  bf  this  sect  passed  into  Bulgaria  by 

near  the  end  of  the  rei^  of  Louis  XIV ;  land,  and  othera  into  Italy  and  Spain,  by 

for  when  no  more  public  offices  could  be  water.     Their  successors  have  sinoe  ap- 

eitablished,  those  of  the  towns  were  arbi-  peered  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  under 

trarily  seized,  which  had  formerly  been  diffiwmt   namea.     Of  Paulician    origin 

filled  by  the  vote  of  all  the  freemen.    In  was  the  doctrine  of  those  devotees  reaem- 

vain  did  the  more  worthy  ministera  strive  Ming  the  Messalians  (q.  v.),  who  were 

to  cure  the  daily  increasing  evil ;  neces-  call^  BogomiU$j  on  account  <^  their  oon- 

•itv  constantly  dra^d  them  back  to  the  8tantU8eofthee3q>resBion2iogiN«lm(inBul- 

oldByatem.    In  Im^  according  to  an  e»-  garian,  God  have  merey  on  you).    In  the 
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fiAoenth   oentiny,  many  of  tbani  were  Paufbr  Colonixs.  (SeeCoIomeCyPcm- 

bunied  at  the  stake  in  ConataDtinople.  per,) 

(For  the  doctrinea  of  the  Pauticians,  aee  Paufkaism.    *^  It  has  been  computed,'' 

Manichaam,)  aa^  doctor  Franklin,  "by  aome  political 

Paulirs;  princeaa  Borgheae,  slater  to  anthmetioianB,  that,   if  every  man  and 

Napoleon.    (See  BcneqforU)  woman  would  woik  four  faoure  each  day. 

PAULiNiAif  s,  or  PAUiJUf  I.    (S^  JMifMiii  in  aomething  uaeful,  that  labor  would  pro- 

jFViart.)  duce  aufficient  to  procure  all  the  neceaaa- 

Paulus,  Heiuy  Eberhard  Gk>ttlob,  one  riea  jmd  comforts  of  life ;  want  and  miae- 
of  the  moat  distinguiahed  German  theolo-  iv  would  be  banidied  finom  the  world,  and 
nana^  profeaaor  at  Heidelberg,  waa  bom  the  reat  of  the  twenty-four  hours  would 
September  1,  1761,   at   Leonbeig,  near  be  leiaure   and   pkaaure."     When    we 
Stuttgart   He  studied  theology  at  Tiibing-  eatimate  what  a  man  will  do  in  four 
en,  and  devoted  himael^  with  much  zeal,  hours,  we  neceaaarily  auppoee  a  certain 
to  the  OrientEd  knguagea.    In  1789,  he  rate    of   production;  and   this   rate   ia 
waa  appointed  profeaaor  of  the  Oriental  greater  or  leas  accordiiig  to  the  atrength^ 
lan|[uagea  at  Jena,  afler  having  travel-  akiU,  industiy   and   implementa  of  the 
led  m  uermany  and  England.    Here  he  woikman.     The  docton  political  arith- 
waa  oocu{Ned  entirely  with  the  atudy  of  metician,  however,  probably  auppoaea  the 
the  Old  and  New  Teatament,  and  wrote  ordinary  rate  of  productiveness.    In  re- 
his    Commeniar  dea  JVkuen    Tutaments  card  to  consumption,  the  disproportion 
(180Q,  4  vols.  ^  new  edition,  1804).    He  between  men  is  still  greater.    Compare 
endeavored  toaacertain  the  original  niean-  the  eoady  collection  of  materials  employ- 
ing of  the  Old  Tesuunent,  from  a  consid-  ed  for  the  support  of  the  inmate  of  a  pol- 
eration  of  the  timea  in  which  the  parta  ace  and  the  scanty  supplies  of  the  inmate 
were  written,  aa  hia  CUwia  on  the  Pnlma  of  a  hut    The  eatimate,  therefore,  muat 
and  laaiah  prove.     Meuael  enumeratea  auppoee  an  avera|re  rate  of  conaumption, 
all  hia  writinga  on  Oriental  literature.    In  aa  well  aa  of  production.     Perhapa,  thus 
1794,  he  waa  appointed  to  one  of  the  understood,  it  is  true.    We  may  go  a  atep 
chain  of  theobgy.    In  1803,  he  accepted  further,  and  aafely  aay,  that  the  products 
an  invitation   to   Wiksburg,  where  hia  of  labor  in  every  civilized  community,  at 
conaistorial  labore  prevent^   him  from  the  preaent  actual  degree  of  akill  and  in- 
pursuing    his    literary   researches,   and,  dustry,  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  com- 
after  aome  time,  when  the  Protestant  &c-  petence  to  all.    What,  then,  hinders  all  the 
ulty  in  Wiirzburg  was  abolished,  be  waa  world  from  enjoying  competence,  happi- 
appointed  a  counaellor  of  eccleaiastical  ness  and  content,  aa  &r  aa  provisions  and 
affiurs  and  public  inatruction  in  Bamberg,  accommodations  for  living  are  concerned  ? 
Nuremberg  and  Anapach   aucceasively.  Two  freat  obataclea,  viz.  the  one,  that 
At  length,  ne  was  restored  to  the  academ-  labor  la  not  eoually  ahared  by  all ;  the 
ic  life,  by  being  appointed  profeaaor  of  other,  that  the  labor  of  all  ia  not  eoually 
exegeaia  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  well  rewarded.    These  two  causes  ai  ways 
university  of  Heidelbeijg.     In  1819,  he  have  prevented  that  universal  competence 
eetablished  his  SophronSon — a  historical,  which  philanthropists  desire,  and  to  pro- 
political  periodical,   for  the  service  of  mote  which,  in  some  deffree,  is  the  great 
church  and  state.    It  was  rec^ved  with  object  of  their  labors.    Tney  aim  to  ena- 
great  applauae   both   by  Catholics  and  ble  aa  many  persona  aa  possible  to  com- 
Froteatants.    The  university  of  Freibui^g  mand  the  means  of  support  upon  those 
gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  lawa,  in  terma  which  the  prevaihng  Idws,  habits 
conaequence  of  hia  critique  on  the  &moua  and  cuatoma  of  aociety  impoae.    In  every 
proceasofFonk.  In  1825,  he  began  a  theo-  aocie^,  the  means  of  living  of  difierent 
lo^cal  periodical — Der  DenXu^iavbige  (the  deacriptiona  are  eatimated,  by  general  con- 
thinking  Believer)— and,  in  1827,  another  aent,  at  certain  rates ;  whatever  a  man  can 
periodiciftl — Kirthenbdeuchhmgen.    In  the  do  towarda  supplying  his  own,  or  the 
lalter, he  strives  to  show  the  true  state  of  the  general   consumptiou,   and  whatever  ia 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churchea;  comprehended  in  the  maas  of  this  con- 
in  the  former,  the  harmony  of  reaaon  with  sumption,  is  estimated  at  a  certain  value 
the  doctrinea  of  primitive  Christianity,  or  rate.    Theobject  ofthe  laws  isto  pro- 
which  baa  been  the  aim  of  all  his  inquiries,  tect  each  one  in  the  possession  of  his  part 
Panlua  ia  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  ration-  of  the  general  stock,  and  to  save  him  from 
aliat  party  in  Germany ;  he  ia  diatinguisb-  the  necessity  of  piurting  with  it  without 
ad  for  unshaken  probi^,  unrelazed  and  receiving  an  equivalent    To  enable  every 
ftarieaa  zeal  for  fruth.  one  to  command  a  competence,  the  main 
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reqakilBS  on,  to  mm3b^  hna  to  exefaaDse  me  of  the  oniBtmoe  to  tw  aHMM,  and 
his  labor  for  the  thinsB  which  he  oee£i^  me  measurae  whieh  ought  to  be  adH^Red 
and  to  make  him  wflUDg  to  labor  for  ibe  for  rsdaitiuDff  sueh  as  bring  thdr  nuBOj 
means  *of  support.  One  sreait  purpose  of  upon  themselves  by  vice  and  idlenem 
a  large  part  of  the  sociar  iosdtutiOQS,  in-  The  two  great  objeets  are^-iemedy  ci 
eluding  the  publle  schools,  and  the  insti-  present  suffering  and  prevention  of  fiituie; 
tutions  for  moral  and  religious  insmio-  and  these  two  objects  are  very  much 
lion,  is  to  make  him  wilting'  and  able  to  blended,  for  it  is  a  great  rule  so  to  ad- 
earn  his  living.  The  lam,  morsover,  niiHSter  succor  as  nof  to  encourage  idle- 
often  make  provision,  and  the  sentimeDl»  ness  or  vice.  In  the  case  of  young  sub- 
of  a  well-ordered  community  universally  jects  of  relief^  the  greatest  charity  is  that 
prescribe,  that  young  men  rtiould  be  edu-  which  is  directed  to  the  forming  of  good 
Cited  to  some  employment.  In  the  very  habiiB^  and  giving  diem  instruction  in  use- 
elabonite  ezaminado«B  which  took  place  fill  arts.  Widimder  subjects  there  is  veiy 
ID  England,  in  1816,  under  the  direction  KtdehopeofanygreatameliorBtitioDofclMir- 
of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com-  acter.  tf  ut  even  with  these,  a  reganl  to  the 
mens,  on  the  subject  of  pauperism  and  influence  upon  tfaear  ImbitB  is  constantly 
crimes,  all  the  facts  disclosed,  and  opin-  to  be  kept  in  view  in  admhiisiering  to 
ions  expressed,  tended  to  show  that  the  their  present  wants.  One  essential. ood- 
amount  of  poverty  and  crime  depend-  dition  is,  diat  they  should  be  made  to  la- 
ed  almost  wholly  on  the  character  imd  bor,  and  thus  contribute,  as  for  as  poai- 
habits  acquired  by  the  young.  No  ad-  Me,  to  their  own  support  How  to  em- 
vantages  of  climate,  soil  and  situation,  ploy  them  to  advantage,  is  a  very  impoe- 
will  secure  a  people  from  the  evils  of  tant  inquiry,  and  no  general  rule  can  be 
pauperism,  and  its  consequence,  crime,  prescribed.  In  some  districts^  tfiey  may 
Some  of  the  most  salubrious  and  fruitful  be  bestemjdoyed  in  woricing  en  alaige 
countries  abound  in  both.  Scoduid  has  Arm.  .  Another  method  is,  to  let  out  thor 
few  paupers  compared  with  Ireland,  which  services  to  persons  who  will  contract  for 
is  more  fruitful  and  more  easily  cultivated,  their  support  This  mode  should  be 
The  causes  of  pauperism  lie  in  the  char-  practised  vrith  caution,  and  with  premier 
acter  of  the  population,  and  the  only  pre-  provision  for  the  humane  treatment  of  the 
ventive  is  the  improvement  of  the  people,  laborers.  As  to  the  side  and  Infom,  the  rest 
The  pauperism  of  England  is  to  be  at-  of  the  community  are  bound  to  support 
tributed,  m  a  great  measure,  to  the  reck-  them,  by  a  just  assessment  of  the  expenses, 
less  and  improvident  habits  of  its  laboring  Charity  should  be  so  administerea  to  the 
poor.  But  the  greatest  prudence,  united  poor  as  not  to  make  it  preferable  to  the 
with  the  greatest  industry  on  the  part  of  gaining  a  subsistence  by  individual  eSculM. 
the  poorer  classes,  will  not  always  save  Pausanias;  a  Greek  topographical  wri- 
them  from  want  This  is  frequendy  the  ter,  who  flourisiied  durii^  the  reigns  of 
case  in  England,  where  wages  are  low  Adrian  and  the  Antonines.  If  he  is  dw 
compared  with  the  expenses  of  living,  so  rhetorician  or  grammarian  who  is  men- 
that  an  ordinary  laborer  often  cannot,  in  tioned  under  tms  name,  he  was  a  native 
the  period  of  his  life  when  he  can  do  the  of  Ceesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  and  studied 
greatest  amount  of  hibor,  save  any  thing  under  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticas. 
against  the  time  of  decrepitude  or  sick-  He  taught  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  ai 
ness ;  and  the  children  or  suftering  par-  Rome,  where  he  died.  His  account  of 
ents  must  suffer  with  them.  The  ques-  Greece,  a  kind  of  journal  of  his  tmvelt^ 
tion  in  regard  to  such  is.  By  what  means  in  which  he  describes  every  thing  re- 
shall  their  present  distress  be  relieved  ?  markable — temples,  theatres^  tomb^  scat- 
The  economists  of  the  new  achooi  (as  it  is  ues,  pictures,  monuments  of  eveiy  sort, 
sometimes  called),  namely,  that  of  Mr.  &c. — ^is  a  valuable  woric  for  the  antiqua- 
Malthus,  Mr,4(.icanio,  Mr.  McCulloch,  and  rian.  His  style  is  sometimes  careless^  and 
others,  say  that  they  are  to  be  abandoned  sometimes  anectedly  formed  on  more  an- 
to  starvation.  But  a  doctrine  so  abhor-  cient  writere ;  and  the  work  is  foil  of  fo- 
rent  to  our  nature  is  only  a  hideous  the-  bles  which  are  connected  with  die  objects 
ory,  which  canAot  enter  into  the  laws  that  he  describes.  For  this  reason,  Scali- 
or  habits  of  any  people,  until  human  na-  ger  called  him  Ch^Kuiorwn  ontmum  mem- 
tare  tihaM  be  sunk  into  brutal  hard-heart-  aacissimus;  but  the  follest  confidence  may 
edness.  The  dictates  of  religion,  con-  be  put  in  Pausanias  where  he  speaks  aa 
science  and  compassion  enjoin  upon  us  an  eye-wimess.  His  work  has  been  edit- 
to  give  relief;  and  the  only  questions  prac-  ed  by  Kuhn  (Leipsic,  1680^  ftrfiol  F«ci«M 
tically  discussed  relate  to  the  mode  and  de-  (Leipsic,  1794—1797,  4ta]^  ^belis  (Leip- 
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ne,  189Sly  4  vob.):   the  laiest  editioD  is  and  iinpriioiied ;  but^  notwithotaDding  the 

that  of  Bekker  (Berlin,  1826).  Tbe  French  charges  against  him,  was  again  liberated, 

translation  by  Clavier  and  others  (Paris,  under  promise  to  appear  whenerer  he 

1814 — 1821)  contains  die  Greek  text  and  should,  be  summoned.     But  he  entered 

notes,  in  seven  volumes.    We  have  an  into  nevfr  negotiations  with  the  Perrian 

English  tFBDslation  by  Taylor.  king.    To  secure  himself  against  detec-* 

Pausanias  ;  a  LacediBmoiuan  general,  tion,  he  had  obtained  from  Artabazus  a 

^'  0on  of  Cleombrotus,  and  nephew  of  Le-  promise  to  put  to  death  the  bearers  of  his 

onidas.    He  was  appointed  guardian  of  ietterSi    The  suspicions  of  one  Arvdlius^ 

his  cousin  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leoni-  whom  he   sent   on    this   errand,  beinc 

das,  during  his  minority ;  and  in  this  ca-  awakened,  he  ooened  the  letter  intrusted 

Sacity,  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  to  him,  found  nis  suspicions  confirmed, 

uring  the  absence  of  the  other  king,  and  gave  information  of  the  &ct  to  the 

When  Mardonius  invaded  Qtetce  with  a  ephori.     In  order  to  procure  full  proo^ 

laige  army  of  Persians,  Pausanias  march-  they  directed  Argilius  to  take  refuge  in 

ed  against  him  as  general  of  the  allied  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  Tienarus,  as  if 

forces  of  Greece,  deceived  his  enemy  by  fearing  ror  his  life.    As  soon  as  Pausanias 

a  feigned  retreat,  and  totally  defeated  him  heard  of  the  circumstance,  he  hastened  to 

in  tM  batde  of  Platiea  (B.  C.  479).    He  meet  him.    They  entered  into  a  conver- 

then  advanced  to  Thebes,  ^  which  had  de-  sation,  which   msclosed  to  the   ephori, 

serted  the  cause  of  Greece,  compelled  the  who  were  concealed  in  the  place,  the 

inhabitants  to  surrender  the  leaden  of  the  guilt  of  Pausanias.    The  ephori  now  re- 

Perrian  party,  and  caused  them  to  be  ex-  turned  to  Sparta,  determined  to  punish 

ecuted.    His  moderation,  which  had  been  him  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  law. 

admired   during   the   campaign   against  Pausanias^  having  been  informed,  on  the 

Mardonius,  now  p;ave  way  to  arrogance  way,  of  the  fete  which  awaited  him,  took 

and  overiiearing  mipetuositj^.     To  him*  refuge  at  the  feet  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus* 

self  alone  he  ascribed  die  victoiy  at  Pla-  But  his  indignant  mother  brought  the  first 

tsea,  and  ofiered  a  golden  tripod  in  the  stone  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  temple^ 

temple  of  Apollq  at  Delphi,  with  an  in-  The  people  foUowed  her  example,  and 

seription  representing  himself  as  the  sole  the  unhappy  prisoner,  being  thus  walled 

conqueror.    He  became  still  more  insup-  up,  died  of  hunger.    He  was  buried  be- 

portable  after  having,  at  the  head  of  the  fere  the  temple,  and  the  anger  of  the  god- 

alfied  Greek  fleet,  delivered  the  Grecian  dess  was  appeased  by  die  erection  of  two 

cities,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  Cyprus  Inonze  statues. 

also,  and,  finally,  By2antium  itself  the  Padsiufpo  ;  a  hill  near  Naples,  with  a 
key  of  Aoa  Minor,  from  the  Persian  yoke,  laige  and  beautiful  grotto  (la^  groHa  di 
'WhUe  Aristides  and  Cimon,  who  com-  PmuUwpo),  This  is  a  straight  passage  cut 
roanded  under  him,  won  the  hearts  of  all  through  the  rock,  from  Naples  to  Puzzu- 
by  their  afiiibilitv,  Pausanias  abused  the  oli,  8Q  or  90  feet  high,  from  24  to  30  wide^ 
allies,  and  considered  the  Spartans  as  the  and  about  1000  paces  long.  Through  the 
nilinff  nation  among  the  Greeks.  At  deep  nicht  of  this  grotto,  which  is  high 
lenctL  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations  and  wicfe,  but  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of 
with  Xerxes,  and  conceived  the  design  of  the  sun,  passes  the  daily  travel  of  a  very 
making  himself  master  of  Greece.  He  populous  district.  A  poweriul  echo  fix>m 
restored  to  Xerxes,  witliout  ransom,  many  the  roof  increases  the  rumbling  noise  of 
distinguished  Perrians,  who  had  been  the  passage.  This  cavem,  of  which  so 
taken  prisonera  at  Byzantium,  openly  re-  manv  febles  were  related  in  the  time  of 
Dounced  the  mannere  and  customs  of  the  Strabo,  was  probably  hevni  out  liefore  the 
Spartans,  adopting  Persian  habits  and  the  time  of  the  Romans,  at  first  only  as  a 
Persian  costume,  and  carried  things  so  fiur,  quarry,  but  afterwards  continued  through 
that  the  disgust  of  the  allies  could  no  the  hill.  Aifeoso  1  (1442— 1458)  enlarged 
k>ngerbesumireesed.  The  Spartans  sum-  it  It  was  subeequentiy  made  t>roader 
moned  him  nome ;  but  hardl^  was  he  ac-  and  higher,  paved,  and  provided  with  air- 
quitted  in  consideration  of  his  rank  and  holes.  The  whole  rock  is  firm,  and  has 
aervices,  when  he  betook  himself  again  to  never  been  shaken  by  earthquakes.  In 
Byzantium,  under  the  pretence  of  tddnc  the  centre,  there  is  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
put  in  the  campaign.  Beinc  compelled  Mary ;  over  the  grotto,  are  the  remains  of 
^y  the  Athenians  to  leave  Uie  ci^,  he  an  aqueduct  and  of  what  is  called  FtigiTi 
went  to  Ck)lonn,  in  Troas,  and  entered  into  tomb.  Since  18SS2;  the  Austrian  trbopa 
Iresb  negotiations  with  the  enemies  of  have  constructed  a  road  over  the  Pausl- 
Ckeece.  He  was  once  more  recalled  lippe  to  Puzzuoli,  by  which  the  passage 
you  iz.                48 
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diroagh  the  grotto  Is  avoided. ,  In  the  paved  in  the  twelfth  centniy,  for  Rigwd^ 

course  of  this  woik,  ajpiotto  was  found  at  physician  and  historian  of  Philip  El,  teils 

the  summit  of  the  Pausilippo,  which  is  us  that  the  king,  standing  at  his  vrindovr, 

probably  the  crypia  PautUypona  of  the  and  disgusted  with  the  dust   and    dirt 

ancients,  the  name  which  is  now  ffiven  to  thrown  up  by  the  vehicles,  resolved  t» 

what  Seneca  called  the  crypia  jYtapoH'  pave  the  street,  for  which  ordeis  were 

tancL  issued  in  1184 ;  and  this  is  confirmed  bj 

Pauw,  Comelius  de,  oom  at  Amster*  several  historiana   It  is  certain  that  masij 

dam  in  1739,  died  in  1799,  canon  at  Xan-  streets  of  Paris  were  not  paved  even  in 

ten,  in  Cloves,  was  a  writer  of  much  learn-  1641.    All  historians  allow  that  Londoo 

inff  and  ingenuity,  but  led  away  by  a  love  vras  not  paved  at  the  end  df  th^  eleventh 

or  theory  and   unfounded  speculations,  century.    It  is  not  certain  when  it  was 

His   Recharches    pkUpsophiquee    nor    Ua  first    paved;  probably   the  paving  took 

Onc9^  9ur  Us  AmhieauUy  and   star  la  place  by  decrees.   Holbora  was  first  pav- 

EgypiUns  d  Us  Ckinois,  were  published  ed  in  1417,  tne  gseat  SmithfieM  market  noC 

together  in  7  vols.,  Svo,   at   JParia,   in  until  1614. — ^The  first  pavement  of  modem 

'  1785.  cities  was  generally,  though  not  always^ 

PAVEirsifT  OF  THE  Strbets.  If  thiB  im-  very  bad,  as  it  is  even  now,  in  the  gener- 

portant  invention  is  not  of  recent  date,  its  aUty  of  small  j^aces,  as  the  traveller  can 

Eral  use  is  comparatively  receiit.  No  testi^  who  has  been  jolted  throiigfa  ihe 
European  city,  Rome  only  excepted,  small  towns  of  the  European  contiiieflt. 
jpaved  streets  till  towards  the  twelfth  That  the  Romans  knew  what  good  pave- 
or  dtirteenth  century.  More  mention  is  ment  was^  is  proved  by  the  fltill  exisdng 
made  in  the  ancient  authors  of  paved  via  irtifim»ftalu,beautifii]ly  paved  with  faa- 
highways  than  streets,  which  Beckmann,  salt  Oflate,  pavements  have  been  much 
in  his  History  of  Inventions,  ascribes,  how-  improved ;  stones  have  been  squared  so  as 
ever,  to  the  simple  ciroumstance  that  the  better  to  fit  each  other,  ac  the  streets 
latter  were  probably  paved  by  the  citizens^  have  been  macadamized.  In  Germany, 
each  taking  the  part  before  his  own  house,  where  coaches  often  enter  the  lai^  gate- 
so  that  the  government  was  not  required  ways  of  the  houses,  and  on  stone  pave- 
to  make  provision  for  this  purpose.  Isio-  ment  i^ake  the  whole  buildJng,  paving 
dore  says  that  the  Carthaginians  were  the  vrith  square  wooden  Mocks,  cut  fiom  the 
first  people  who  had  paved  streets,  which  knotty  parts  of  a  tree,  and  presenting  die 
were  soon  imitated  by  the  Romans ;  but  ends  of  the  grain  uppermost,  has  oeen 
long  before  that  time  Semiramis  paved  adopted  with  great  success.  Lately  iron 
hlg^nways,  as  her  own  vain-ciorious  in-  pavement  has  been  proposed  in  London : 
scription,  preserved  by  Strabo,  asseits.  oyster  shells  have  been  tried  as  pavetnent 
At  Thebes  the  streets  were  under  the  care  in  New  Orleans.  (F^r  more  inmrmatiQO, 
of  telearohs,  who  provided  for  repairing  see  Beckmann's  InsUny  o/hventions.) 
and  cleaning  them.  Epaminondas's  being  Pavia,  (ancietldy  Tvcimm)  in  the  Loro- 
appointed  to  the  office  rendered  it  honors-  bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  lies  on  the  Te- 
Ue  and  sought  for,  whilst  before  it  had  nno,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Po ;  laL 
been  contemned,  and  for  that  very  reason  4£P  10  N^  Ion.  9^  9^  E.;  population  21,2501 
given  to  that  great  general.  Jerusalem  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the 
seems  ikH  to  have  been  paved  in  the  times  palaces  Mezzabarba,  Bellisomi  and  Botta, 
ofAgrippa,  according  to  Jfoeephus.  When  and  the  new  cathedral  The  univenicy 
Rome  was  firet  paved  is  not  exactly  ascer-  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ghaiio* 
tained,  though  many  antiquarians  consider  magna.  In  1770,  it  received  a  new  onani- 
it  to  have  been  in  the  year  of  the  city  zation,  and  in  1817  was  revived,  wn  Jls 
578,  according  to  apassage  of  Livy,  which  13  colleges.  It  has  about  800  studentvan 
admits,  however,  or  several  explanations,  observatory,  anatomical  theatre,  &c.  Xlio 
The  ediles  at  first  had  the  superinten-  citadel  is  buih  in  the  old  style.  Pavia  was 
dence  of  the  streets ;  at  a  later  period  par-  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  kings  ai 
ticolar  officers  called  euraUres  viarum,  Lomberdy.  In  1525,  Francis  I  (i^  y.)  wtm 
Pavements  of  lava,  with  elevated  side  made  prisoner  by  the  emperor  Charles  ▼ 
walks,  are  found  at  Hereulaneum  and  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  The  Carthusiaii 
Pompeii.  Of  modem  cities,  Paris  is  gene-  monastery  [La  Certasa)  here  is  die  finest 
rally  mentioned  as  having  the  oldest  pave-  in  Italy. 

ment;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cordova,  in  Pavilion,  at  Brighton,   fingland;    « 

Spain,  was  paved  about  850  A.  D.  by  Ah-  building  erected   in  1784  for  the  then 

derrahman  II,  who  also  brought  water  to  prince  of  Wales.    It  was  a  fiivorite 

tlie  city  in  leaden  pipes.    Paris  was  not  dence  of  Geoige  IV,  and  its  name 
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dines  occun  in  connejdon  with  important  confidant    Aware   that  the    increasing 

meaaufes  agitated  there.    (See  BrnghUm.)  power  of  the  Medici  was  viewed  with  dis- 

Pawh-Housss.  (&ee  Lombards,)  like  by  the   pope,  Siztua  IV,  they  ac- 

PAWTUCKBf ;  a  post-town,  Bristol  coun*  quainted  his  son,  Jerome  Riario,  the  friend 
ty,  Massachusetts,  four  miles  north-east  of  of  Pazzi,  of  their  design  of  assassinating 
Providence,  Rhode  Islanc| ;  population  in  Lorenzo  and  his  brother  Julian  of  Medici, 
1830,  1458.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  and  introducing  a  new  form  of  government, 
fiJls  of  Pawtucket  river,  near  the  Black-  and  wished  through  him  to  gain  the  as- 
stone  canal,  and  has  extensive  and  flour-  sistance  of  the  pope.  The  latter  promised 
ishing  manufactures.  his  aid,  and  Francis  Salviati,  archbishop  of 

Pats  db  VAUD,WAAnTLAND,orWAAOT;  Pisa,  the  enemy  of  the  Florentines  and  of 

oneofthecantonsof  the  Swiss  confedera-  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  also   joined  them, 

ev,  which  has  the  lake  of  Geneva  on  the  S.,  James   Pazzi,   uncle  of  Francis,  and  a 

France  on  the  W.,  Neufchitel  on  the  N.,  peaceful  and  prudent  citizen,  was  pcr- 

and  Friburg  and  Berne  on  the  E. ;  square  suaded  by  Montesecco,  the  general  of  the 

miles,  1181;  population  (1827),  178,880,  of  pope,  to   take    part  in  the   conspiracy, 

which  6000  were  Germans  and  the  rest  Wnile  Charles  Manfi^i,  count  of  F>iienza, 

French;  Calvinists,  175,850.     The  capi-  was  sick,  the  consphatora,  without  exciting 

tal  is  Lausanne,  (q.  v.)  This  canton  is  not  the  suspicion  of  the  Medici,  collected  a 

onlv  one  of  the  laigest  and  most  populous  number  of  troops  for  their  defence.    They 

of  the  confederacjr,  bu^  according  to  Si-  resolved  to  murder  both  the  Medici  at  a 

mond,  is  the  one  m  which  the  advantages  festival.    Their  project  was '  twice  fiiis- 

of  education  are  most  generaUy  enjoyed,  trated  by  the  absence  of  Julian ;  *and  the 

Crimes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.    The  d6th  of  April,  1478,  the  dav  in  which  reli- 

legislative  body  consists  of  180  tnemben,  gious  service  was  to  be  celebrated  in  thd 

9  of  whom  constitute  the  executive.    Jus-  churoh  of  Santa  Reparata,  was  nexr  fixed 

tice  is  administered  by  justices  of  the  upon  for  the  execution  of  their  designa 

peace,  district  courts,  and  the  supreme  The  sound  of  the  bell,  at  the  moment 

cpurt  at  Lausanne.    The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  priest  raised  the  host,  was  to  be  the 

well  cultivated ;  the  most  important  pro-  signal ;  but  as  the  time  approached,  Mon- 

ductions  are  orehard  finits  and  the  wine  tesecco  refiised    to   pollute   the   sacred 

grape;  the  RjrfTwine  and  the  via  de  la  place.    The  work  was  now  committed  to 

C6U  are  celebrated.^-The  Vaud  formerly  Anthony  of  Volterra,  and  Stephen,  a  priest, 

belonged  to.  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  from  two  weak  men.    Lorenzo  and  a   kirge 

whom  it  was  conquered  by  Berne.    In  number  of  people  were  abeady  assembled 

1803;  it  was  acknowledged  as  an  indepen-  in  the  church,  but  Julian  was  not  present, 

dent  canton.    In  December,  1890,  the  pop-  Francis  Pazzi  and  Bandini  went  and  per- 

ular  voice  demanded  a  revision  of  the  suaded  him  to  attend  the  man.    On  the 

constitution ;  a  committee  was  according-  way  to  the  chureh  they  conversed  with 

Ijr  formed  fi>r  this  purpose,  but  its  disposi-  him  in  die  most  fiiendly  manner,  and 

tions  did  not  meet  the  public  views,  and  a  Francis  Pazzi   several  times    embraced 

general  risii^g  took  place.  Eight  thousand  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he  was  not 

petitioners^  without  Arms,  assembled  at  clothed  in  armor.    When  they  arrived  at 

Lausanne,  but,  on  receiving  assurances  of  the  church,  they  placed   him    between 

reform,  dispersed  without  committing  vio-  themselves,  and  Anthony  of  Volterra  and 

lenee.    (See  Suitcerkmd,)  Stephen  stationed  themselves  by  the  side 

Pazzi,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  dis-  of  Lorenzo.    At  the  second  sound  of  the 

tinguished  fiunilies  in  the  Florentine  re-  bell,  Francis  Pazzi  stabbed  Julian  with 

]Nmc,  is  celebrated  fi»its  connexion  with  suc^  violence  as  to  wound  himself.    Ban- 

ttie  conspiracy  of  1478,  of  which  it  be-  dini  murdered  Nori,  the  friend  of  Julian, 

came  the  victim.    Jealousy  of  the  power  Anthony  and  Stephen  attacked  Lorenzo, 

of  the  Medici  combined  with  the  jealousy  but  only  cave  him  a  slight  wound  in  the 

of  a  disappointed  lover  to  inflame  Francis  neck.    lie    escaped    into    the    sacristy. 

Pazzi,   the  author    of  the   conspiracy,  Francis  and  Bandini,  who  undertook  to 

against  Julian  of  Medici,  his  rival,  who  pursue  him,  were  prevented.    Many  per- 

had  privately  jnairied  Camilla  CafiurellL  sohs  lost  their  lives  in  the  crowd,  and  it 

Francis  Pazzi,  rash,  bauffhty  and  vindic-  was  with  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  was 

five,  resolved  to  avense  mis  ofifence,  and  defended  by  the  pnests  from  the  popular 

the  humiliations  of  his  fiimily,  by  the  de-  fkuy.    Baiidini  fled.    Francis,   aner    an 

fltruction  of  the  Medici.    Bernard  Bandini,  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rouse  the  people 

who  also  bated  the  Medid,  was  hk  fint  to  insurrection,  famt  from  loss  of  blood 
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was  fikrced  to  retuin  home.  Salviati  and  flowers  are  axillary,  usuallT  diapojed  in 
James  Ponio  at  the  head  of  about  100  duateia  upon  a  conmion  peduDcfei  and  oi 
PerugiaBaThad  proceeded  to  the  palace  to  a  whitish,  or,  Bomettmes^  reddish  or  pur- 
take  pootuMsion  of  it ;  but  Caesar  Petnicci,  pie  color;  they  are  succeeded  by  obfon^ 
the  gonfidooier,  suspecting  their  designs,  and  almost  cylindrical  pods.  The  Farie- 
summoned  theffuaras,  ai^  occupied  the  ties  which  have  been  produced  bjr  cuhi^m- 
upper  stoiy.  T%e  Perugians  were  acci-  tion  are  very  numerous,  and  diner  in  the 
dentally  shut  up  in  a  hall  which  could  not  color  of  their  flowers,  their  number,  and 
be  opened  from  within,  and  the  Floren-  that  of  the  seeds,  the  time  of  ripening,aiid 
tines  eanly  seized  the  archbishop  and  ma-  in  stature,  some  being  low  plants  of  a  few 
ny  of  the  conspirators.  Some  of  them  inches,  and  others  attaining  the  beiglit  of 
were  killed  on  the  spot ;  others  were  hanff-  teA  or  twelve  feet  Some  varieties  hav« 
ed  from  the  windows,  and  a^rwarus  podsdestitute  of  the  coriaceous  inner  film, 
thrown  into  the  streets.  The  enraged  pop-  which  admits  of  then*  being  boiled  eotire» 
ulace  seized  Fnbicis  Pazzi  in  his  house,  and  served  up  in  the  same  manner  as  kid- 
dragffed  him  naked  through  the  streets^  ney-beans.  Peas  are  nutritioiis,  and,  espe- 
ana  nanged  him,  with  70  others,  at  the  cially  when  green,  form  an  agreeabto  ani- 
windows  of  the  palace.  James  Pazzi,  cle  of  food  to  most  peraons.  When  r^ 
who  was  riding  through  the  streets  calling  they  are  used  for  soup,  and  are  prepared 
the  people  to  arms  and  libertjr,  was  ston-  by  freeing  them  from  the  husks,  and  spfit- 
ed  from  die  palace  of  the  ngnomoy  and,  ting  them  in  mills  constructed  for  the  ^r- 
flnding  no  adherents,  fled  to  the  Apen-  pose.  They  are  sometimes  ground  mto 
nine^  where  he  was  recoimised  by  a  flour,  which  is  mixed  with  that  from  wheat 
peasant,  carried  back  to  Fjorence,  and  by  bakers,  but  the  bread  is  rendered  heavy 
Jianged  with  Renatus  PazzL  The  peo-  and  unwholesome.  With  rye-flour,  faow- 
ple  took  his  body  from  the  family  tomb, .  ever,  in  the^proportion  of  «ne  fourth,  they 
and  threw  it  into  the  fields,  llie  corpse  are  said  to  anord  a  palatable  and  nouriahii^ 
was  again  buried,  and  again  disinterred  by  bread.  Green  peas  are  among  the  earlkat 
the  people,  and  thrown  into  the  Arno.  products  of  the  garden,  and  a  succession 


Bandini  had  fled  to  Constantinople  ;  but  niay  be  kept  up  throughout  the  seaaoa  by 

he  was  surrendered  by  the  sultan,  Baja-  sowinff  at  diflerent  periods  of  time.    A 

set,  and  executed  with  Anthony  of  Vol-  second   species^    the  pisum  moriKninaB, 

terra  and  Stephen,  who  had  fled  to  a  growS'Wild  on  the  sea-shore,  both  in  £u- 

monasteiy.   Napoleon  Frsncesi,  and  Wil-  rope  and  the  northern  ports  of  the  U. 

liam  Pazzi,  who  was  innocent,  and  vras  States.    It  resembles  in  form  the  preced- 

brother-in-law  of  Lorenzo,  both  escaped  ing,  and  has  large  reddish  or  purple  flow- 

the  rage  of  the  popidace.    But  notwith-  era,  disposed  in  racemes.    The  seeds  are 

standing  the  entreaties  of  his  wUTe,  Bianca,  bitter  and  disagreeable,  thouffh  it  is  sakl 

the  latter  was  banished  to  his  viUa'for  life,  they  have  been  collected  for  tbod  in  times 

The  former  disappeared,  and  was  never  of.scarci^. 

more  heard  of.    The  rest  of  the  family        Pea.ce,  Justice  or  the.     We  have 

were  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  dungeons  given  an  account  of  the  jusdces  of  the 

of  Voltemu    Montesecco  was  beheaded,  peace  in  Enfriand  and  the  U.  States  under 

and  the  cardinal  was  sent  back  by  Lo-  the  head!  of  Stwfice  of  ike  Peace.   The  fol- 

renzo,  with  many  apologies,  to  Rome.  lowing  is  a  short  account  of  the  Frenchoffi* 

Pe  ;  a  Chinese  word,  indicating  north ;  cen  of  the  same  name.   They  are,  in  many 

for   instapce,    Pe-Xxng   (northern    resi-  points,  different  from  the  former,  thouafa 

dence).  the  national  convention,  in  its  famous  ae- 

Pea.  {jntum  saiwum).  The  native  coun-  cree  respecting  the  new  organization  of 

try  of  the  pea  is  unknown,  but  it  is  com-  the  judicial   system  (August  94,  1790)^ 

nionly  referred  to  the  south  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  principal  features,  stiU  exists^ 

It  has  been  cultivated  from  remote  antiqui-  evidently  contemplated  a  closer  imitation 

W,  and  is  now  universally  difiused,  and  of  the  English  system.    France,  as  is  well 

forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culina^  known,  was  then   divided  into  depart- 

ry  plants.    It  belongs  to  the  natural  fami-  ments ;  these  into  districis  (at  a  later  peri- 

ly  leguminostB.    The  root  is  annual ;  the  od  called  arrondUatments)^  and  these  into 

stem  herixuseous,  divided  often  from  the  cantons,  in  order  efiectual^  to  efiiice  tha 

base     into    several     cylindrical     weak  ancient  division  into  provinces,  lordships^ 

branches,  trailing  upon  the  ground,  un-  &c.    In  each  canton  was  a  justice  of  tna 

less  support  is  uSbrded ;  the  leaves  are  peace,  to  be  elected  by  the.  citizens^  with 

pinnate,  provided  at  base  with  large  stip-  some   assistants  (pnco'Aoaunef ),  for  two 

ukfl^  and  terminated  with  tendrid ;  the  years^  in  lieu  of  the  former  feudal  oouna» 
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His  buanesB  consisted  in  the  decision  of  the  fizst  peace  socie^  in  the  worid  was 

cases  where  property  was  in  dispute  not  formed  in  New  YorK,  in  Augpst,  1815w 

above  100  livres  in  amount  (up  to  50  livres  In  the  subsequent  year,  a  peace  society 

without  appeal) ;  in  the  settlement  of  dis-  was  formed  in  London.    In  France^a  so- 

putes  respecting  possession  and  those  re-  ciety  with  similar  views  was  formed  in 

bting  to  verbal  injuries ;  in  making  com-  1821,  under  the  sanction  of  sovemment, 

promises  and  directing  guardianships.  At  enumerating  among  its  members  men  of 

a  later  period,  the  jurisdiction  of  these  of-  high  rank  and  character.    The  object  of 

ficers  was  made  to  comprise  the  lower  of-  these  societies  is  to  effect  the  abolition  of 

ftnces  againo^  the  police  regulation&  The  war  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and 

justices  of  die  peace  remained  elective  knowledge ;  but  their  efforts,  as  ^et,  have 

until  the  rratoration,  though  the  consular  been  confined  to  the  distribution  of  a 

constitution  of  the  year  Vfll  (December,  few  tracts. 

1799)  extended  the  term  of  the  office  to  Peace,  JKjclioious  (German,  RtHgiani^ 
three  years ;  and,  in  1802,  it  was  extended  Jriede).  Thero  are  two  treaties  of  peace 
to  ten  years.  According  to  the  CharU  m  German  history  bearing  this  name,  both 
GDfisimifMmneifeof  1814,  the  justices  of  the  in  the  time  of  the  reformation ;  one  con- 
peace  were  appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  eluded  July  23, 1532,  and  called  the  rdig" 
The  average  number  of  persons  within  tout  peace  of  Aurmi&er^;  the  other  con- 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  eluded  September  26,  iS^  and  called  the 
18  10,000.  All  processes  in  any  way  com-  rdigioug  peace  qf  Augsburg,  By  the  first, 
plicated  (above  100  firancs,  all  disputes  re-  the  emperor  Charles  V  promised  to  con- 
ij[)6ctin^  the  genuineness  of  documents,  voke  a  great  council  to  settie  all  relifftous 
imcHphont  en  faux)  are  to  be  brou^t  differences,  until  which  all  hostilities 
before  the  tnbunaux  de  prtmiire  ins(qnce^  should  be  suspended ;  and,  if  a  council 
from  which  an  appeal  ues  to  the  cowra  should  not  be  convoked,  a  new  compio- 
^qppeL  The  salary  of  a  French  justice  mise  was  to  be  made  between  the  Protes- 
of  tne  peace  is  small ;  his  authority  is  not  tants  and  Catholics.  But,  respectinff  the 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  justices  in  claims  of  the  Protestants,  particulany  as 
England,  yet  the  office  is  of  great  impor-  to  the  fi!ee  and  public  exereise  of  their  re- 
tance  to  the  country. — See  Buret's  ReeueU  ligion,  the'  imperial  commissionerB  were 
gfnttal  ct  rouoftn^  de  la  Juriaprudenee  d  unwilling  to  promise  any  thing  definite. 
des  Mributums  de»  Juatices  at  Pcdx  de  The  Protestants  placed  themselves,  by 
France  (2  vols.,  Paris,  18191 — Justices  of  this  peace,  in  a  disadvantageous  position, 
the  peace  were  usually  estaolished  by  Nsr  The  second  peace  produced  something 
pol^n  where  he  erected  new  govern-  like  a  settiement  between  the  two  religious 
ments.  parties,  after  a  long  period  of  war  and 
Peace,  Pebfetual.  St  Pierre  was  the  sufferinff.  Ferdinand  declared,  in  the 
first  who  proposed  a  formal  plan  for  per-  name  of  his  brother  the  emperor,  at  Augs- 
petual  peace,  which  Rousseau  afterwards  bui^,  that  littie  good  could  be  expected 
made  known.  The  almost  verbal  coinci-  fix>m  a  national  council,  and  that  it  was 
dence  of  StPierre's  articles  for  his  interna-  much  better  to  think  of  establishing  peace 
tional  league  with  tlie  articles  of  the  act  of  in  the  empire  without  attempting  to  reoon- 
the  Germanic  confederation  is  very  remark-  cile  jarring  religious  opinions.  Peace  was 
able.  (9eeHenry/F.)  This  subject  has  sub-  finally  concluded  on  the  terms  that  no 
sequenUy  been  Drought  forward  by  Kant,  member  of  the  empire  should  be  attacked 
among  others,  in  his  treatise  Zvm  ewigtn  on  account  of  his  religion,  but  should  be 
Friedoi  (For  Perpetual  Peace).  The  gen-  left  in  quiet  possession  of  his  land,  subjects, 
end  means  proposed  for  producing  perpet-  property,  mode  of  worship,  &c ;  relig- 
oal  peace  were  sometimes  the  baJanoe  of  lous  disputes  should  be  settled  only  by 
power,  sometimes  a  universal  monarohy,  amicable  means ;  people  should  be  al- 
and sometimes  a  general  international  loVred  to  chanse  their  residence  on  account 
uQion,  or  league  ofstates,  adjusting  all  their  of  religion,  £c.  Two  pcants  only  ftuv 
disputes  Xj^  amicable  arbitration  by  means  nished  subjects  of  an  obstinate  dispute  far 
of  a  permanent  conpress,  as  the  highest  six  montha  The  Protestants  demanded 
tribunal  of  the  nations.  But  all  these  that  the  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  em- 
means  are  necessarily  imperfect.  The  pire,  the  bishops,  abbots,  &C.,  should  be  at 
idea  of  promoting  the  cause  of  permanent  oberty  to  become  Protestants,  which  the 
peace  by  societies  expressly  organized  for  Catholics  would  agree  to  only  on  condi- 
that  purpose,  was  agiUited  in  this  country  tion  that  every  clergyman  becoming  a 
before  the  late  war  with  Enffland ;  but  it  Protestant  should,  ipso  jtat  et  faehf  lose 
was  not  till  after  the  ckee  of  the  war  that  hm  office  and  authority ;  but  the  Protes- 

48* 
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tantt  demanded  that  the  cooveited  biah*  the  wood  in  Tarioaa  dkeetioDaL    It  is  rae- 

opa  ahpuld  continue    in  authority  over  ommended,  when  the  firuitapproacheama- 

weahhy  countriea.    The  two  partiea  could  turity,  to  strip  off  the  surrounding  leaver 

not  agree,  and  the  emperor  at  last  decided,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  expoaed  to 

aa  was  cuatoroaiy.    This  point  is  called  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
the  ruervahun  Ecdenatticum,    The  empe-        Peacock  (pcteo,  Lin.,  &c.) ;   bOl  naked 

ror  decided  that  every  Inahop,  prelate,  &c^  at  the  base,  convex  above,  thickened,  bent 

becominff  Protestant,  should  lose  his  of-  down  towards  the  tip;   noauils   open; 

fice  and  mcome,  but  without  injuiy  to  hia  cheeks  paitially  denuded ;  feathen  or  the 

honor  and  digniQr.  The  second  pomt  was,  rUmp  elongated,  broad,  capable  of  bwjr 

whether  Protestants  under  Catholic  gov-  expanded  like  a  fan,  and  ocellated ;  taa 

emment  should  be  allowed  to  enjo^  the  wedge-shmped,    consisting    of    eifj^iteen 

firee  exercise  of  their  religion.    Ferdinand  feathers;  feet  fiiniished  with  four  toes; 

decided  that  they  shoula  until  a  final  reli-  the  tarsi  with  a  conical  spur ;  the  head 

gioua  compromise  ;  and  thus  peace  was  crested. — P.  crutafiit,  Lin.,  &c. ;  cruiedf 

concluded  without  the  necessary  basis,  or  common  peacock.     To  recite  the  nn- 

fne  exercise  of  religion.     An  opening  merous  details  of  the  maikinga  of  this 

was  thus  left  for  many  bloody  wars.  iplendid  bird  would  require  a  long  de8cri|>- 

PsACB  BLiVBR.    (^ee  Mackame^M  Riv-  tion,  which,  after  all,  would  convey  but  a 

sr.)  faint  idea  .  of  the  original     There  are^ 

Peach.    This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ex-  however,  few  of  our  readers  who  are  not 

quisite  of  the  fiuits  of  temperate  climates^  suffidendy  fiuniltar  with  the  rich  atdveof 

and,  if  not  eaten  to  exccfls,  one  of  the  the  lii^g  specimen  to  dispense  with  a 

most  wholesome.     The  tree  is  of  mid-  minute   enumeration  of   its  changeable 

dlinc  stature,  but  varies,  in  this  respect,  ac-  hues.    like  other  domesticated  birds,  it 

conung  to  soil  and  climate.    It  belongs  to  exhibits  several  varietiea.    The  ordinaiy 

the  natural  fiimily  roMcec    The  leavea  length  of  the  peacock,  finom  the  tip  of  the 

are  alternate,  nmm,  lanceolate,  acute,  and  bill  to  that  of  the  full-fjrown  tail,  is  about 

fbiely  serrated.    The  flowen  appear  be-  four  feet    The  female  is  rather  leas;  and 

fore  the  leaves,  are  very  beautiful,  and  dif-  her  train  is  not  onl^  very  short,  but  desii- 

fuse  an  agreeable  odor.    The  fruit  is  a  tute  of  thoae  beauues  which  ornament  the 

lai^  downy  drupe,  containing  a  stone  male ;  her  crest,  too,  is  shorter,  and  her 

which  is  deeply  furrowed  and  rough  ex-  whole  plumage  partakes  of  a  cinereoos 

temally,  which  character  distinguishes  it  hue ;  her  throat  and  neck  are  green,  and 

from  both  the  almond  and  apricot    The  the  spots  on  the  side  of  the  head  are  bfgv 

peach  tree  is  known  to  botanists  under  than  those  of  the  male.    The  females  ^ 

the  name  of  anofgdalui  Ptrsica^  or,  more  this  species,  however,  like  those  of  aooa 

recently,  Pemca  mdgaris^  and  is  supposed  other  birds,  have  sometimes  been  known, 

to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  fiom  when  past  breeding,  to  assume  the  rasla 

Persia.    It  was  first  introduced  into  Eng-  attire.    In  a  state  of  nature,  the  pea-hen 

land  about  the  year  15(S2.    The  varieties  breeds  once  a  year,  and  lays,  it  is  dleged, 

are  very  numerous,  differing  in  size,  flavor  from  twenty-five  to  thir^  eggs,  of  a  vrbit- 

and  time  of  ripening;  but  they  are  prin-  ish  hue,  speckled  with  dusky.    In  colder 

cinally  of  two  sorts — ^the  yree-<fone9,  in  climates,  and  when  domesticated,  the  num- 

wnich  the  flesh  may  be  easily  separated  her  of  effgs  seklom  exceeds  ^ve'  or  sixp 

from  the  stone,  and  the  cJuig-jtone^,  in  and  the  hen  sits  from  twen^-five  to  thii^ 

which  it  is  adherent    The  nectarine  is  by  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 

some  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the  country  and  aeason.  Wh«i  pleased  ord»- 

peach,  differing  only  in  its  smooth  skin ;  lifted,  the  cock  erects  his  tail,  nnfeUs 

and  this  fruit  is  likewise  divided  into  hie  feathm,  and  frequendy  tunia  slowly 

clinff  and  fiiee-stones.    The  peach  is  re-  round,  as  if  to  catch  the  suhbeama  in  eva- 

produced  by  planting  the  stones;  but  it  is  ry  directbn,  accompanying  this  moye- 

usual,  when  the  stocks  have  attained  a  ment  with  a  hollow  murmuring.    At  mli- 

oertain  size,  to  graft  upon  them  any  re-  er  times,  his  ciy  is  very  disscreeable,  and 

ouired  variety.     European  writera  give  oflenrepeated,  especially  before  rain.  £y- 

lotty  yeare  as  the  duration  of  the  peach-  ery  year  he  sheds  his  plumes ;  and  couita 

tree,  when  well  pruned  and  carefully  man-  the  most  obscure  retreats  till  the  retumiog 

aged  ;  but,  in  the  U.  States,  our  peach  spring  renews  his  lustre.    The  yoong  ao> 

orehards  are  ravaged  by  a  sort  of  moth  quire  the  perfect  brilliancy  of  tbdr  ple- 

(the  asgeriaexUiosa  of  Say),  which  lays  its  mage  in  their  third  year;  but,  in  cold  efi- 

eggs  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  when  the  mates,  they  reauire  attention  in  rearing^ 

young  larvK,  on  being  hatched,  penetrata  and  should  be  Md  on  graai^  mealy 
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enimbs  of  bread,  and  loseetB,  until  they  horizontal  poahion.    Hie  piunugii  ef  the 

are  aix  or  aeyen  months  old, 'when  they  female  ia  leaa  brilliant  than  ttot  of  the 

will  eat  wheat  and  varioua  aorta  of  grain,  male,  and  the  tail  ahorter.    In  the  natarai 

like  other  gallinaceoua  birds ;  but  the  pea-  state,  thia  species  is  not  Teiy  wild,  and  it 

eock  is,  in  this  respect,  extremelv  capri-  readily  becomes  aoeustomed  to  confine- 

ctous,  and  there  ia  hardly  any  kind  of  food  ment,  and  propagates  with  ftdllty. 

which  it  will  not,  at  times,  covet  and  pur-  Pkak  ;  a  name-  giren  to  the  i^iper  cor- 

aue.    According  to  Aristotle,  it  lives  about  ner  of  those  sails  which  are  eztmided  by 

twenty-five  years ;  but  Willouffhby  and  a  gaff,  or  by  a  yard  which  erosses  the 

others  allege  that  it  is  capable  of  existing  mast  obKooely,  as  the  mizzen-yaid  of 

for  near  a  century.    When  full  grown,  it  a  ^ip^    me  main-yaid  of  a   bylaiider, 

is  not  readily  injured  by  cold.    Though  Sui.     The   upper    extremity  of  these 

longnaturahzedin  Europe,  it  is  of  Eastern  yards  and  gaflb  is  also  denominated  the 

origin,  occurring  in  the  greatest  profusion  peak, 

in  Uie  nmgfaborhood  of  the  Ganges,  and  Peak  Cavskn,  in  Derbyshire;     (See 

in  the  extensive  plains  of  India,  paiticu-  Cave^  voL  iii,  p.  15.) 

hriv  in  Guzerat,  Cambay,  the  coast  of  Psaks  of  Otteii,  in  Bedford  eoonty, 

Malabar,  the'  kincdom  of  Siam,  and  the  Virginia,  thirty  miles  west  by  north  &mn 

island  of  Java.    Aa  eariy  as  the  days  of  Lynchburg,  lat  37^  33^  N.,  are  sununits 

Solomon,  they  were  imported  into  Judea  of  the  Blue  Ridge»  and  are  considered  die 

by  the  fleets  which  that  monarch  equip-  highest  hills  in  Yi^nia.    The  ahitude  of 

ped  on  the  Red  see.    From  India  they  the  eastern  peak  is  stated  at  3104  feet ;  an- 

were  brought  into  Asia  Minor,  and  subse-  other  statement  makes  it  3063  feet.    The 

quendv  into  the  isle  of  Samoa,  where  they  summits  are  of,  mnite. 

were  lormeriy  much  n^ukiplied,  and  con-  Peals,  Charlea  Wilkon,  the  fboiider 

accreted  to  Juno,  but  from  which  they  of  the  Philadelphia  muaeum,  was  bom  of 

have  now  wholly  disappeared.  In  Greece,  Enfliah  parents,  at  Cbeatertown,  Mary- 

they  still  brought  a  high  price  in  the  tin^e  land,  in  1741 ;  was  apprenticed  to  a  sad- 

of  Periclea.    They  were  introduced  into  dier  at  Annapolis^  and  manied  at  aa  early 

Rome  towards  the  decline  of  the  repub-  age.     He   aucceasiyely    carried  on   the 

lie ;  and  the  orator  Hortensitis  was^  ac-  trades  of  saddlw,  hameaehmaker,  aUver- 

ooidlng  to  Phny,  the  first  who  had  them  smith,  watch-maker  and  carver ;  and  aiiar- 

preaeiMMMl  at  tabie,ata  feast  which  he  gave  wards,  as  e  recreation  finm  faissedeBtaiy 

to  the  college  of  augurs    The  emperon  practice  of  portrait-paintiqg,   hecaaM  a 

took  a  pride  in  collectinff  large  dishes  of  sportsman,  naturalist  and  jMneaarver  of  an- 

the  heads  or  brains  of  peacocks,  which  imals;  mede  himaelf  a  Tiolin  and  guitar; 

eaem  to  haye  had  nothing  to  recommend  invented  and  executed  a  yaiiety  of  me- 

them  but  the  enormoua  expense  at  which  chines ;  and  was  the  first  dentist  m  this 

they  were  provided.    In  modern  times,  countiy.that  made  sets  of  enamel  teeth, 

the  young  birds  only  are  reckoned  fit  for  At  the  age  of  twenty-iAx,  he  waa  fiist  ex- 

the  table.  The  Europeans  have  introduc-  cited  to  become  a  painter  by  the  desire  of 

ed  them  into  Afinca  and  America. — P.  surpasring  the  wretched  things  which  he 

dbcna»t9,Tem. ;  poooUeafearatut,  andjMk  happened  to  meet  with.    At  this  time, 

vo  TkSbdanui^  Lin, ;  peaeoek  pheeuSmtf  Hesselius,    a   portndt-iiainter  fyna   the 

iris  peoeodfc,  ThAH  peaeoek,    Tneae  sin-  school  of  sir  Godfiney  Kneller,  was  living 

gular  birds,  which  are  rather  larger  than  a  near  Annapolia    Mr.  Peale,  aeteeting  the 

pheasant,  and  highly  elegant  and  beauti-  handsomest  saddle  hia  abop  sfibfded,  aa  a 

ful,  inhabit   China  and    the  mounbiina  preaent  to  the  artist,  introduced  himself 

which  separate  Hindoostan  from  ThibeL  and  solicited  the  fever  of  seeing,  lor  the 

According  to  Sonnerat,  they  likewise  oc-  first  time,  the  mysterioue  operations  of 

cur  in  Malacca.  The  most  rematkaUe  cir-  painting.    Mr.  Hessefius  gare  him  eawn- 

cumstance  in  their  natural  history  is  that  tial  inatnietion,  and  he  afkervrards  received 

of  the  tarai  being   armed  with  several  similar  aervices  fimn  Mr.  Copley,  on  a 

^Mirs,  whidi  vaiy  in  number  fiiem  two  to  visit  to  Boston.    Soon  after,  by  the  aid  of 

auc,aiidfiequently  thesamebirdhasadif-  his  fiienda,  he  went  to  England,  and 

ferentnumber  on  each  leg.    Another  cu-  studied,  during  the  yean  1770  and  1771, 

rioua  fiict  ia  that  the  tail  is  composed  of  in  the  royal  academy  at  London,  under 

two  distinct  rangea  of  king  feathers,  the  the  directkm  of  Mr,  West    The  writer 

undermost  being  the  true  tail.     Theae  of  thia  article  vraa  lufbraoed  by  cohmel 

faathera  are  capible  of  being  erected,  and  Trumbull  that,  one  day  when  he  vraa  in 

diqilayed  like  a  fim  when  the  bird  is  agi-  Mr.  West's  painting  room,  aonie  hammer- 

iBlady  but  at  other  timea  they  remain  in  a  ing  arrested  hia  ettentioiL  <'Oh,''8aidBliv 
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WiMl,  **tiiat]»<mly  that  IngemouB  young  codpovted  for  many  yean,  and  Inred  aa 

maD,  Mr.  Peale,  repairing  some  of  my  contribute  to  aeventeen  annual  ezIiil»tiaD8L 

bella  or  locka^  accoiding  to  custom."  Thia  Ato*  a  lile  of  eztniordinary  exertion  and 

cuaCom»  much  to  the  comfort  and  amuse-  temperance,  be  died,  in  1837,  at  the  age 

ment  of  many  a  host,  he  continued  aU  of  eigh^-five. 

through  lifo,  whenever  he  was  on  a  visit        P^r  ;    the  fruit  of  the  fiyivM'  dameB- 

in  the  country,  either   for   busineas  or  <ioa,  a  tree  crowing  wild  in  nopny  parts  of 

pleasure.    On  his  return  to  America,  he  Europe,  and  now  cultivated  in  iJl  tenspe- 

rerooved  to  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  to  rate  climates.    The  pear  tree  belongs  to 

Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  a  picture-  the  nwocea,  and,  by   some  authoia^  is 

nlleiy.-    Fcht  about  ^»en  years,  be  was  i^ced  in  a  different  senus  from  the  ap- 

I  me  onlv  poitrait-painter  in  North  Ameri-  pie,  from  having  flexible  sides  to  the  oeUa 

ea ;  and  persons  came  to  him  to  be  painted  which  contain  the  seeds,  and  from  the 

even  from  Canada  and  the  West  Indiea.  turbinated  form  of  the  fruit    It  ia  the 

I>urkig  the  revolutionary  war,  he  raised  a  largest  of  the  genus,  and    reacbM    the 

company,  was  often  employed  in  confiden-  height  of  forty  reet,  with  the  tcunk  two 

tial  aervioes,  and  was  eng^;ed  in  the  bat-  feet  or  more  in  diameter.    The  leaves  are 

ties  of  IVenton  and  Germantown.     In  simple,  alternate,  oval,  and  finely  serrated. 

1777,  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  The  flowers  are  white,  about  an  inch  id 

Philadblphta  in  the  suite  legislature,  where  diameter,  and  are  disposed  in  terminal  or 

he  cUteay  interested  himself  in  the  law  for  lateral  corymbs.  The  fruit,  in  a  wild  state, 

the  abolition  of  slavery.    During  the  rev-  is  regularly    mrbinated,  about  an   inch 

olutionary  contest,  be  had  painted  the  por-  either  way,  and  to  the  taste  is  austere  im- 

traila  of  many  distinguished  officen,  some  til  perfectly  ripe,  when  it  becomes  soft, 

^\  of  whom  were  aftvwards  killed.    This  juicy,  and  not  disafpreeable.    In  the  culti- 

coUection  constituted  the  ^chief  interest  of  vated  plant,  the  finit  varies  exceedingly  In 

his  gillery,  and  was,  finom  time  to  time,  size,  color,  taste,  and  time  of  ripening, 

extended,  and  afterwards  made  to  com-  The  culture  of  the  pear  is  very  ancieiit, 

prise  the  portraits  of  men  eminent  in  the  and  several  varieties  were  known  to  the 

different  walks  of  life.    Some  huge  bonea  Greeks  and  Romans.    At  the  present  day, 

of  the  roamsMth,  found  in  Kentucky,  and  more  than  two  hundred,  fit  for  the  table, 

brpugfat  to  him  to  be  drawn,  laid  thefoun-  are  enumerated,  and  constant  accessiooa 

d^ionofhia  museum,  when  the  name  of  are  made  every  year ;  for  the  seeds  never 

museum  was  scaseely  known  even  to  our  reproduce  the  same  variety  whhout  more 

Mvellers,  and  Europe  poasesaed  none  of  or  leas  modification.    These  varieties  ar« 

great  note  but  the  oelebiated  Aidobran-  perpetuated  only  by  grafting;  theydifi^in 

dine  collection  at  Fkcence.    The  increas-  color, being eithergreenish,yellowiah,gimT- 

a;  income  from  lus  museum  at  lei^gth^n-  iah,  or  reddish ;  in  the  consistence  of  the 
ed  Mr.  Peale  to  procure  almost  an  en-  pulp,  dry  and  fom,  or  melting  and  watery; 
lire  akeleton  of  the  mammoth,  at  an  ex-  and  in  taste,  insipid,  austere,  acid  or  aueary. 
pense  of  5000  dollars.  A  large  Quantity  A  constant  succession  may  be  had  mm 
^  of  the  bonea  of  an  individual  of  this  spe-  the  b^^inning  of  sutnmer,  throughout  die 
cies  was  discovered  in  Ulster  county,  winter.  Pears  are  chiefly  used  in  des- 
New  York,  which  Mr.  Peale  purchased,  sarts^  and  are  generally  considered  much 
together  with  the  right  of  dig^l  for  the  auperior  to  apples;  some  varietiea  are 
remainder  in  a  swampy  nmri  pit,  which  atewed  with  sugar,  baked,  or  preserved  in 
waa  obtained  after  very  great  exertions,  aurup.  France  and  the  north  of  Italy  are 
Natural  history,  as  yet,  formed  no  part  of  celebrated  for  the  perfection  to  which  th^ 
theeducationof  our  youth,  and  Mr.  Peale  have  carried  the  culture  of  this  firuit. 
was  the  first  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  Even  in  districts  where  it  grows  wild,  the 
course  of  lectures  on  this  interesting  and  tree  is  very  liable  to  injury  from  frosm^ 
now  popular  subject,  which  he  rei^ered  which  fftevdy  diminish  its  bearing.  ITbere 
attractive  to  a  respectable  class  of  ladies  are,  besides,  numerous  varieties  of  pears, 
and  gentlemen  by  demonstrations  with  the  cultivated  solely  &x  the  purpose  of  nuik- 
real  subjeoti^  taken  out  of  the  museum,  ing  perry,  a  liquor  analogous  to  cider, 
The  muaeum  has  at  length  grown  to  an  aira  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
extant  which  justifies  a  comparison  with  ner.  This  is  less  wholesome,  and  in  gen- 
the  most  celebrated  establishments  in  £u-  eml  is  less  esteemed,  than  cider,  thouch 
rope.  He  was  foremom  in  the  early  at-  often  very  agreeable ;  indeed,  many  of  the 
tempts  to  establish  an  academjr  of  tbefine  dealers  in  Cbampaigne  wine  are  said  lo 
arta.  When  the  Peimsylvania  academy  use  parnr  to  a  great  extent  in  the  adulte- 
of  the  fine  arts  was  founded,  he  zealously  ration  of  it;  and  really  good  perry  is  little 
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biftrior  to  it  in  tasta  ofr  quafity.  The  where  they  renuin  till  the  body  of  the 
wood  is  fine-graiiiedy  of  a  Tellowieh  aoimal  putrefieS)  when  they  moedy  open 
eoloTy  and  euaceptible  of  a  briUiant  pol-  of  themflelvee.  Thoee  which  contain  any 
iah:  it  ia  not  aubject  to  the  attache  of  pearia^  contain  general! v  from  eight  to 
niaeetBy  and  receiTea  a  black  dye  remaika-  twelve.  After  being  dried,  they  are  paaaed 
Uy  well,  when  it  aa  much  reaemblea  ebo-  through  nine  aieves  of  different  sizea.  The 
DT,  that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  the  woithofa  pearl  ia  in  proportion  to  its  mag- 
diflerence  in  apec^c  gravity.  In  the  early  nitude,  round  form,  nne  poliah,  and  clear 
agea  of  Greece,  tfaia  wood  ^^^^  employed  lustre.  The  lai^geat  are  of  the  size  of  a  small 
m  statuary ;  now  it  is  used  for  musical  walnut ;  but  these  are  veiy  rare.  Those  of 
instruments,  the  handles  of  carpenter's  the  size  of  a  cherry  are  found  more  fro- 
toob^  and  a  greaX  variety  of  mecnaiycal    quently,  yet  still  very  rarelv.    Peaiis  are 

Kirpoaes ;  it  is^  besides^  excellent  Aiel.  round,  pear-formed,  onion-rormed,  and  ir- 
ine  other  species  of  pynu,  aa  the*  regularly  shaped.  The  small  ones,  sold 
genus  is  above  restricted,  are  known ;  all  by  weight,  are  called  ounce  ptaHa^  the 
natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  eaat-  amallest,  seed  pearis :  these  are  convert- 
em  continent  ed  into  powder.  In  Europe,  pearls  of 
Psa&Ih  Pearb  are  produced  by  a  testa-  "white  water"  are  the  moat  sought 
ceousfish  ofthe  oyster  kind,  which  lives  fbr;  the  Indians  and  Arabians  prefer 
hi  the  waters  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  those  of  *<  yellow  water."*  Some  have  a 
and  in  other  aeas  in  warm  latitudea.  They  lead  color,  some  incline  to  black,  some  are 
'  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  globe  in  totally  black.  Pearis  are  found  in  the 
clusters  of  a  great  number,  on  rocks  in  the  Elster,  a  river  in  the  Voigtland,  in  the 
deptha  of  the  sea.  Such  places  are  called  kinffdom  of  Saxony,  from  its  origin  down 
peaH-hankSj  of  which  the  moat  famous  to  the  small  town  E^lsterbeig,  as  well  aa 
are  near  the  coast  of  Ceyk>n,  and  that  of  in  the  rivulets  which  fall  into  the  fllsler. 
Japan,  and  in  the  Persian  gul^  near  the  Since  1621,  a  peari  fiaheiy  has  been  estab- 
island  of  Bahreim  or  Bahrem.  Near  the  lished  there,  of  course  for  the  benefit  of 
coasts  of  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.,  the  pearl  ia  the  sovereign.  Also  in  the  river  Watawa, 
also  found.  The  fineat  and  most  costly  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Moldau  river,  from 
pearls  are  the  Oriental.  Some  consider  Krumau  to  Fniuenberg,  pearls  are  found, 
pearls  to  be  unfructified  eggs,  others  a  sometimesof  great  beauty,  and  difficult  to 
morbid  concretion  or  calculus,  produced  be  distinguished  from  the  OrientaT  pearL 
by  the  endeavor  of  the  animal  in  the  ahell  The  fisherv  there  is  the  property  of  the 
to  fill  up  holes  in  the  shell :  others  consid-  owner  of  the  land.  There  are  abo  pearl 
er  pearls  aa  mere  concretions  of  the  juice  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  Even 
of  which  the  shell  has  been  formed,  and  in  antiquity  pearis  were  an  object  of 
with  which  the  animal  annuaUv  augments  luxury.  A  peurl  which  Pliny  valued  at 
it  To  collect  these  shelb  b  the  business  about  $375^000  of  our  present  money, 
of  divers,  brought  up  to  thb  most  danger-  Cleopabra  b  said  to  have  dissolved  at  a 
ous  occupation  finom  eariy  youth.  They  banquet,  and  drank  off  to  Antony's  health, 
descend  from  their  boat  with  a  rope  fast-  Another,  called  taperaprmoj  was  giyen  to 
ened  round  their  body,  and  a  stone  of  20  Philip  II  of  Spain.  It  was  oval,  and  of 
or  30  pounds  weight  attached  to  the  foot  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  vraa  valued 
to  sink  them.  Generally  thev  have  to  at  80,000  ducats.  Pearb  were  formerly 
descend  from  8  to  13  fiithoms,  before  they  used  in  medicine ;  but  their  medical  ope- 
reach  the  shells.  Their  nostrib  and  ean  ration  is  not  different  finomthatof  any  otb- 
are  stopped  up  with  cotton ;  to  the  arm  a  er  calcareous  earth.  Linnaeua  discovered 
sponse,  dipped  in  oil,  b  fiistened,  which  how  to  ph)duce  artificial  pearb  from  the 
the  diver  now  and  then  brings  to  hb  common  nver  muscle;  but  the  process  has 
mouth,  in  order  to  draw  breath  without  never  been  publiahed,  nor  has  it  ever  come 
swallowing  water.  Every  diver  has^  be-  into  uae.  The  shelb  of  the  peari  oyster 
aides,  a  knife,  to  loosen  the  shells,  and  a  are  the  substance  called  moiker  ^  peaii, 
litde  net  or  basket,  to  collect  them.  When  (See  JSTaen,)  There  b  a  veiy  curious 
he  has  filled  this,  or  b  unable  to  stay  any  paasage  in  Philostratus  ( Viia  .^poflon.),  in 
longer  under  water,  he  unlooses  the  stone  which  Apollonius  the  philosopher  relates 
quickly,  shakes  the  line,  and  b  drawn  up  that  the  inhabitants  or  the  shores  of  the 
by  hb  companiona.  These  divers  are  Red  sea,  afier  havinff  calmed  the  sea  bj 
often  destroyed  by  sharks ;  their  health  means  of  oil,  dove^  after  the  ^ellfiah,  en* 
always  suffers  by  thb  occupation.  Other  ticed  them,  by  meuiaof  some  bait,  to  open 
divers  use  the  diving  belL  (q.  v.)  The  their  shells^  and,  havin||f  pricked  the  ani- 
ahelb  thai  obtained  are  put  mto  vessebi   mab  with  a  ahaq>-pomted   mstnimeii^ 
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leceiTod  the  liquor  that  flowed  from  Aem  eastle  of  Wiiizbai|^.    They  were  lOolBd, 

in  stnall  holes  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in  and  B6hme,  Mdth  several  otheiBi  executed, 

which  it  hardened  into  real  pearis.    The  In  1535,  the  peasants  rose   again,  and 

Chinese  at  present  cause  a  certain  kind  sent  12  articles  to  Wiirzburg,  in  which 

of  muscles  to  form  pearls.    In  the  begin-  they   maintained    the   justice   of  their 

ning  of  summer,  when  the  muscles  re-  complaintSL    They  principally  wished,  L 

'pur  to  the  surQice  of  the  water,  and  open  to  elect  their  own  curates;  2L  that  the 

their  sheUa,  five  or  six  small  beads  made  tithes  should  be  appropriated  solely  to  the 

of  mother  of  pearl,  and  strung  on  a  thread,  maintenance  of  their  curates ;  3.  that  feU' 

are  thrown  into  each  of  them.  At  the  end  dal  services  should  be  abolished;  4.  tbst 

of  the  year,  when  the  muscles  are  drawn  huntingr  and  fishing  should  no  kmger  be 

up  and  opened,  Uie  beads  are  found  cov-  the  exclusive  privilege  of  princes  and  no- 

ered  with  a  pearly  crust,  in  such  a  man-  Mes ;  5.  that  the  feudal  services  should  be 

ner  that  they  have  a  perfect  resemblance  'more  accurately  determined,  and  the  lord 

to  real  pearis.    The  truth  of  this,  says  should  not  ariiitrarily  demand  service  fipom 

Beckmann,  in  his  History  of  Inventions,  his  vassal,  &c. — ^The  bishop  pramisM  to 

cannot  be  doubted.     (See  voL  ii  of  the  fulfil  these  demands;  but  the  peasantiy, 

English  translation  ot   Beckmann.)    In  who  suspected  his  intentions,  took   up 

the  same  work  curious  fiicts  respecting  arms,  and  even  the  citizens,  whom  be 

the  discovery  of  Linnteus,  and  other  points  called  to  his  assistance,  took  their  part.  Af- 

connected  with  this  subject,  are  fbund  un-  ter  Easter,  in  1525,  the  peasantry  in  arms 

der  the  head  .Artificial  Pearls.  marehed  against  Wftrzbuiig;  the  bishop 

Pearl  Ass.    The  common  name  ibr  fled  to  Heidelberg.   They  took  Wiirzburg, 

carbonate  of  potash.    (See  Patasnum.)  aud  proceeded  to  bum  and  ravage  the 

Pearl,  Mother  of.    (See  Ahere.)  country  around,  but   were  bea^  near 

Pearl  Powder.    (See  Bismuth,  voL  ii,  Kdniasbofen  and  Sulzdoif ;  QOOOpeasanli 

p.  117.)                             .  were  killed,  or  taken  prisoneis,  and  aflier- 

PsARLSTONE.    (See  PitehsUme.]  wards  put  to  death.    Wikrzburg  was  com- 

Peasants'  War.   A  war  of  the  German  polled  to  surrender  to  the  conquerora,  and 

peasantry  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  after-  the  bishop  returned  there  June  8,  1S25. 

vmda  also  in  Saxony    and    Thuringia,  This  war  was  not  suppressed  in  FraDconia 

against  thb  oppressive  taxes  and  services  and  Suabia  till  aflsr  it  had  cost  the  lives 

under  which  they  languished.    As  eariy  of  mortf  than  50,000  peasants,  without 

as  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  their  attaining  their  aim — the  diminutioa 

of  the  16th  centuries,  opposition  was  made  of  their  burthens-— which,  on  the  contrary, 

to  the  bond-services  in  some  places,  and  were  in  some  places  increased.  The  trou- 

to  the  insupportable  exactions  of  the  no-  hies  in  Franconia  and  Suabia  were  sue- 

bility  in  others.    The  refbrmation  in  reli-  ceeded  by  the  peasants'  war  in  Saxony  and 

gion,  which    now  excited  universal  at-  Thuringia,  which  was  principally  excited 

tentioD,  gave  men  the  example  of  ex-  by  Thomas  M&nzer.  (q.  v.)  (See  dso  the 

amininff  established  usaj^es,  and  a  new  History  of  the  Peasants^  War jbySmeUitivB,) 

desire  ror  a  better  condition  arose  among  Peat.    (See  f^^^) 

the  oppressed  peasantnr.   The  clerxv  and  Pxccart.    (See  ^^jtpendiXf  end  of  this 

the  nobiKty  were  deaf  to  their  dul;  bat  volume.) 

the    successful    struggle   for    liberty   in  Peculation  ;  the  term,  in  the  Roman 

Switzerland  gave  them  hope.    The  peas-  law,    for  the    emhezzlement   of  puUic 

ants   of  Alsace  revolted,  and,   ii^   1513  money  belonging  either  to  the  govem- 

and  1514,  those  of  WArtemberg.    John  ment  or  to  communities.    Under  ffeaUor 

Bdhme,  a  young  man  of  the  territory  of  tioUj  also,  was  comprised  the  adulteration 

W&rzburg,  declared  that  the  Vircrin  had  of  gold,  silver,  or  any  metal  belonging  to 

announced  to  him,  that  liberty  and  equal-  government    Connected  with  it,  bv  a  law 

ity  were  now  to  be  introduced  among  of  the  dictator,  Cnsar,  were,  the  cnmtn  dt 

men ;  the  earth  was  to  be  equally  fi«e  for  rencfutr  (if  a  peracm  had  received  public 

tiie  use  of  all    40,000  men  are  said  to  money  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  did  not 

have  collected  around  him,  from  Franco-  apply  it  for  the  same),  and  thesocriZqgiMM 

nia,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  the  Rhine.    He  (tne  theft  or  misappropriation  of  money 

directed  his  folio  wen  to  appear  armed  on  or  other  things  sacred  to  a  god).    In  most 

a  certain  evening,  without  their  wives  and  governments,  the  embezzlement  of  pubhe 

children.    He  was,  however,  arrested  by  money  bv  public  offioera  is  severely  pun- 

the  bishop  of  Wfirzburg.     But  46,000  ished.    Feculation  and  treason  were,  by 

nen  marched  to  his  rescue  against  the  the  Franch  charter  of  1814,  the  onlf 
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crimA  fbr  which  a  mmiHter  was  impeach-  The  acience  of  education  after  that  made 

abte.     (For  further  information,  see  the  but  slow  advances,  until,  the  reibnnation 

article  JEmbezademenL)  broke  down  ao  many  of  the  obataclea  to 

PxcuLiUM.     The  Roman  slave,  with  human  progress.    The  Germans,  English 

every  thing  belonjpng  to  him,  was,  at  first,  and  French  have,  of  late,  contributed  most 

the  property  of  his  master ;  but  at  a  later  to  the  advancement  of  this  science, 

period,  a  slave  was  pennitted  to  have  a  Psdal  Harp.    (See  Ha>j).) 

Moperty  in  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  Pedals  ;  the  keys  played  by  the  feet 

Lis  labor,  aa  an  incentive  to  diligence,  (hence  the  name),  by  which  the  deepest 

This  was  styled  iuBpecuUum!  andmastan  iMss  pipes  of  an  organ  are  put  in  motion, 

were  in  the  habit  of  making  acreements  They  generally  do  not  much  exceed  an 

with  their  slaves,  who  exercised  some  art  octave.     (See  Organ.)    Long  since  the 

or  trade,  that,  if  they  gained  a  certain  sum,  pedal  was  used  under  a  harpMchoitl,  and 

they  shouki  be  alk>wed  to  purchase  their  lately  it  has  been  employed  to  strengthen 

fipeedom  with  it ;  and  such  contracts  were  the  tones  of  ^e  piano.    In  the  case  of 

Mippoited  by  kw.    The  property  of  chil-  the  harp,  the  pedal  serves  to  elevate  tha 

dren  who  were  still  under  the  power  of  notes  half  a  tone, 

then-  fiither,  was  also  called  pecmkun ;  and  I^xdbs  ;  two  riven  of  South  Carolina^ 

in  this,  xooy  the  earlier  seventy  of  the  Ro-  the  larger  called  the  Chtat  Ptdte^  and  the 

man  law  gradually  gave  place  to  milder  amaller  the  LMt  Ptdu,    The  Great  Pe- 

provisions.     Whatever  the  children  re-  dee  rises  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  is 

oeived  from  their  fiither  {pticMum  prqftdir  called  the  Yadkin^  and  runs  south-south- 

iMim)  was  the  ftther's  property,  and  might  east  into  Winyaw  bay,  nwr  Georgetown, 

be  at  any  time  resumed  by  him ;  but  the  and    communicates    with    the    Atlantic 

children  had  the  use  and  management  of  twelve  miles  below  Georgetown.    It  ki 

it    What  the  children  received  from  oth-  navigable  for  boata  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons 

ericas  presents,  &;a(peciiiuimacbefi(dMimX  about  200  miles.    The  Little  Pedee  risea 

waSyiaapecuUarsense,  their  own;  but  the  in  North  Carolina,  and  unites  with  the 

Ather  had  the  disposition  and  use  ofit,un-  Great  Pedee  thirty-two  miles  above  its 

less  an  express  condition  had  been  made  to  mouth. 

the  contrary  {ptcyivun  ad»tnJtiJlivan  trri^  Pbdell  (Low  Latin  WeCuf,  from  the 

Uart),    Every  thing  was  free  from  tins  ju-  Saxon  UdiU) ;  the  German  name  for  cei^ 

risdiction  of  the  fiither  which  the  aon  oh-  tain  inferior  executive  officers^  now  only 

tained  m  war  or  for  warlike  uses  {jptcuiium  used  for  such  as  are  attached  to  German 

ecMfreiiae),  or  in  the  servke  of  the  state  universities.    The  origin  of  the  English 

{fwidwm  qwui  cadremt).  word  headU  is  the  same.    The  peddL  is 

PBDAeoeua,   with   the   Romans   and  constantly  at  war  with  the  atudents,  and 

GredoB  ;  a  slave,  who  carried  the  chil-  is  therefore  quite  a  classical  person  in  the 

drai  of  his  master   to  school.     Since  remmiscences  of  German  college  life, 

abves  and  fineedmen  oflen  made  attain-  Pedkstal.    (See  JMdUehm^  vol.  i,  p. 

ments  in  science,  they  were  freauently  338.) 

used  as  tutors ;  and  the  Greek  word  peda-  Pkdimxiit.    (See  t^lrckUeeture^  voL  i,  p. 

mrtie  thus  came,  at  a  later  period,  to  aiff-  338.) 

niQr  a  teacher  of  chikbren.     In  English, ,      Pedobaptists.    (See  BapUgU.) 
the  idea  of  pedantry  is  generally  connect-  '      Pedbaza,  Manuel  Gomez,  ex-president 

ad  with  it ;  but  the  Germans  use  the  word  of  the  Mexican  republic,  afler  having  tak- 

for  any  man  who  studies  and  practises  sd-  en  part  in  the  war  of  independence,  and 

entifically  the  education  of  the  young,  served  under  Iturfoide  (without,  however. 

There  is  no  corresponding  word  in  Eng-  approving  his  measures),  was,  in  18S25,  i^ 

lirii,   the   words   tniinider,    or   teacher^  pointed  secretair  of  war  by  president  Vit- 

which  are  commonly  used,  not  implying  toria.     General  Pedraza   rendered    the 

necessarily  that  he  who  teachea  is  scien-  greatest  services  in  this  department  by  the 

tifically  trained.    By  pedagt^gies  the  Ger-  zeal  and  ability  with  whicn  he  carried  in* 

mam  designate  the  science  of  education  to  execution  the  measures  adopted  by  the 

80  much  cultivated  by  them.    This  was  congress  for  the  oiganization  of  the  mili- 

first  treated  as  a  separate  branch  by  the  tia,and  the  economy  which  he  introduced 

Greeks  and  Romans,  among  whom  Plato^  into  the  expenditurea  of  that  branch  of  the 

ArislDtle,  Xenophon,  Plutarch  apd  Quin-  government.  The  licentious  and  turbulent 

lilian  became  the  teachers  of  fUture  in-  soldiery  were  reduced  to  rigk]discipline,and 

tmicters.    In  the  ihiddle  ages^  school  in-  the  troops  of  the  line  were  well  clothed  and 

stmction  was  confined  to  the  convents  to  regularly  paid,  and  kept  in  strict  subjection 

which  all  remnants  of  civilizatkm  had  ned.  to  the  civil  government     The  term  of 
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VhttNift^  pnflidcnMT  mm  to  expire  in  themoetpopalarBruilianeoiiflL  Oiitbe 
April,  1829.  The  election  of  his  micces-  letum  or  hie  ftther  to  Poitu^  in  1821, 
■or  wee,  by  the  constitution,  fixed  for  the  dom  Pedro  remained  in  Brazil,  as  prince- 
September  preceding.  Mexico,  as  is  well  regent ;  bat,  in  the  next  year,  Bresil  de- 
known,  was  then  divided  into  two  parties,  clued  itself  independent,  and  the  piioce 
in  a  hiffh  state  of  excitement — theYorki-  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  The  hislo- 
DOS  ana  Elscoceses.  (See  Mexico,)  Gen-  iv  of  this  revolution,  and  of  the  rei|m  of 
eral  GuerreR)  was  the  candidate  support-  Pedro,  wiU  be  found  in  the  articles  JmaSf 
ed  by  the  former,  and  general  Pedraza  by  and  Banda  OrieniaL  His  imperial  title 
the  latter.     After  an  arduous  contest,  a  was  acknowledged,  in  1825^  by  John  VI, 

Ertion  of  the  more  moderate  Yorkinos  who,  dying  in  ISStS,  also 'left  him  the 
vine  given  their  votes  to  the  E^oceses  crown  of  PortugaL  The  emperor,  how- 
candidate,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  ever,  after  granting  a  constitutioo  to  Por- 
of  tWQ  votes  over  his  rivaL  Of  the  vio-  tugal,  resigned  the  crown  td  his  daughter 
lent  manner  in  which  this  election  was  an-  doiia  Maria  (bom  in  1819),  and  appomted 
nulled,  and  general  Ghieirero  placed  in  the  his  sister  regent  of  Portugal.  (See  Mtgu^ 
presidency,  we  have  given  an  account  in  .  e{,^and  PorhigaL)  Pedro  had  married,  in 
the  article  Maneo.  General  Pedraza  was  1817,  Leopouiine,  arch-duchess  of  Ann- 
•llovred  to  retire  fiom  the  countiy,  and,  m  trie,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I, 
March,  1829,  arrived  in  Ensland,  whence  by  whom  he  had  Ave  children,  auMnup 
be  went  to  the  continent  He  sqon  after  whom  were  the  princess  dona  Maria  and 
Ktumed  to  America.-^-See  his  Man^edo,  dom  Pedro  11,  present  emperor  of  Braril 
o  Ha  lUiehadkiuVidapMiea  {Sew  Or-  (bom  1825).  She  died  in  1826,  a  reputed 
leans,  1831 1  victim  of  his  attachment  for  the  marduo- 
Pbobo  (  Antonio  Joe6  d'Alcantara,  nees  of  Santos,  to  whom,  also,  it  is  sud, 
dom,  ex-emperor  of  Brazil,  son  of  John  was  owing  a  change  of  ministiy  which 
VI  (q.  yX  king  of  Portugal,  and  elder  took  place  at  about  that  time.  Hb  second 
brother  of  dom  Miguel  (o.  v.),  actual  king  wife  (whom  he  married  in  1829)  was 
of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Lidbon,  October  Amelia,  princess  of  Leuchtenbeig  (bom 
19;  1798,  and,  in  1808,  wastaken,  with  the  1812).  After  the  close  of  the  war  for  ifae 
test  of  the  royal  fomily,  to  Brazil.  The  Banda  Oriental  (1828),  die  attention  of  tiin 
character  of  dom  Pedro  is  thus  drawn  in  emperor  was  principslly  drawn  to  the  set- 
a  contemporary  publication: — ^^In  other  tiement  of  Portugal,  and  to  the  domestie 
respects,  as  well  as  in  this  particular  (the  concerns  of  the  empire,  the  financea  of 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  Portugal),  his  which  were  in  a  veiy  embarrassed  coodi- 
measures  indicate  that  he  is  no  ordmaiy  tion.  The  elements  of  democracy  were 
man.  Tyrant  as  he  i^  it  would  seem  that,  largely  mixed  up  with  imperial  principleau 
bk  establishing  his  monarchy  in  the  new  The  sold  and  silver  of  the  country  had 
worid,  he  ceased  to  partake  of  the  inca-  endreTv  vanished,  and  there  was  no  cor- 
pscity  which  marks  so  manv  of  the  royal  rency  but  paper,  which  would  not  circii- 
ftmiiifis  of  Europe.  The  blood  of  Bra-  late  beyond  the  capital,  and  large  Pieeea 
cuiza  IS  regenerated  on  American  soil  of  copper,  which  bore  a  discount  offyKtw 
Pedro  is  reputed  to  be  conversant  with  per  cent ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  hi|^ 
science  and  die  arts,  more  dian  is  becoming  state  of  excitement  lest  the  extinction  of 
ill  a  legitimate  prince.  He  is  dissolute  in  the  constitution  in  Portugal  was  but  a 
bis  morals,  it  is  tme,  and  cmel  in  his  tern-  prelude  to  a  similar  event  in  BraziL 
per;but,ontheotherhand,heisbrave,and  These  and  other  circumstances  giad- 
careless  of  danser,  and  zealously  watches,  uall^  ahenated  the  public  mind,  and,  in 
ui  perBon,over  the  concerns  of  his  army  and  April,  1690,  the  nation  had  become  divid- 
navy,  with  an  energv  deservinff  a  better  ed  into  the  constitutionalisiB  or  republi- 
cause.  Highly  gifted  in  personu  appear-  cana^  who  were  Brazilians,  and  absolutisln^ 
ance,  he  adds  to  it  sn  enterprise  of  action,  who  were  Portuguese.  At  attempt  which 
v^gor  of  mtellect,  and  robustness  of  con-  was  made  to  induce  the  troops  to  declara 
atitutlon,  which  well  qualify  him  for  the  the  emperor  absolute,  ftdled,  and  he  now, 
high  part  which  he  sustains  in  the  political  in  appearance,  embraced  the  constttuiion- 
drama  of  South  America."  At  an  eariy  Al  party.  In  March,  1831,  whOe  on  a 
age,  he  conceived  a  strong  predilection  ior  tour  in  the  mining  district^  dom  Pedro 
munc,  for  which  he  showed  a  decided  tel-  made  use  of  lanfliage  which  ofiended 
«it  He  not  only  learned  to  play  on  ava-  and  alarmed  the  liberal  party,  and  on  hia 
tiety  of  instruments^  but  composed  much  return  to  Rio,  there  were  manifosaaiQna 
of  the  music  for  his  fother's  chapel,  and  ofp(mular  excitement,  in  which  thetroopa 
bas  also  written  and  set  to  music  one  of  j<Niied«    The  rigor  which  ha  used  on  tlua 
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oceMiop,  nd  hii  mbtequent  vacillation  attaiDments.    In  1807,  he  repremnted  the 
cf  conduct,  served  at  once  to  thin  his  borough  of  Tamwoith  in  parliament^  in 
own  nudkfl,  and  to  increase  the  disaffec-  1810,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
tion ;  and  revolutionary  movements  were  Ireland,  during  the  administration  of  the 
noon   perceptible.     Disturbances   began  duke  of  Richmond^  returned  to  poriia- 
April  3,  ana  continued  finr  several  days  ;  ment  by  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1817, 
many  persons  were  kUled  in  the  attempts  and  in  ISSSsucceedea  lord  Sidmouth  (see 
to  suppress  them,  and  when,  on  the  7th,  Mdiihgton)  as  secretary  of  the  home  de- 
a  chfoige  of  muiistiy  was  announced,  the  partment    The  political  principles,  predi- 
people  assembled  to  demand   the  rein*  tecdons  and  prejudices  of  the  new  secre* 
fliatement  of  the  okl   ministerB.     Dom  tary  were  in  such  perfect  unison  witli 
Pedro  refused  to  yield  his  prerogative  of  those  of  his  predecessor,  that  no  change 
choosing  his  own  advinrs;  the  troops  took  place  in  the  administration  of  the  dc* 
joined  in  the  insurrec^n,  and  the  next  partment,  in  which  he  remained  till  the 
morning  the  emperor  abdicated  in  fkvor  of  appointment  of  Canning  (q.  v.)  to  the  pre- 
Ids  infant  son  dom  Pedro  II,  and  embarked  miership,  in  18S7.    Mr.  Peel  was  one  of 
oo  board  an  English  ship  of  war.    The  the  six  anti-Catholic  memb^s  of  the  cab* 
deputies  appointed  a  resency,  and  the  inet  who  sent  in  their  r^gnation  on  that 
new  emperor   was  procuumed.     He  is  occasion.    In  Jaiuuiry,  18SS,  he  again  be- 
much  beloved  by  the  Brazilians,  because  came  home  secretary,  in  the  duke  of  Wel- 
he  was  bom  in  the  country,  and  on  ac-  Imgton's  cabinet,  and  aeain  rethed,  in 
GCNintof  the  love  and  respect  entertained  Dumber,  1890,  when  the  present  whig 
lor  the  memory  of  his   mother.     The  cabinet  was  organized.  Lord  Melbourne  is 
principal  causes   of  the   revolution  are  his  successor.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
seated,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  JZesusiolRii.  that  sir  Robert  is  what  is  called,  in  the 
dia  JZewrfii^io,  to  have  been  the  incapacity  English  party  language,  <<a  disciple  of 
of  the  ministers,  the  English  loan  and  its  Pitt,"  a  defender  of  high  toiy  principles. 
dilapklatioDs,  the  war  of  the  south,  and  Long  considered  the  unyielding  advocate 
the  imbecility  of  the  commanders,  the  of  the  establishment,  he  lost  some  ground 
yoke  of  the  Portuniese  party,   and  the  with  the  high  church  party  by  his  conces- 
Inxuiy  and  immoranty  of  the  court   The  sions  to  the  dissenters  m  the  repeal  of  the 
ez-emperor  arrived  in  Fruice  in  June,  corpontion  and  test  acts  (1828),  and  in 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  plans  for  February,  1829,  resigned  the  representSF 
Ae  displacing  his  brother  dom  Misuel  tion  of  Oxford  university,  in  consequence 
flom  the  throne  of  PortugaL    (See  Per-  of  his  determination  to  introduce  meas- 
higtd,)    He   earned  with   him   a  kige  ures  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
pfmwrty  in  diamonds  and  jewels,  and  be  hcs.    <*  The  political  consistency  of  Mr. 
Waho  me  owner  of  some  valuable  estates  Peel,"  says,  a  friendly  writer  in  1828,  **  a* 
fai  BraziL    (See  Walsh'd  work  on  Brazil,  &r  as  fte  thing  U»df  can  exist  in  astaUJfree 
London,  ISSKh)  like  our  own,  has  lieen  manifest    Amidst 

Pb£l,  m  Robert,  is  the  son  of  sir  R,  the  different   fates  which   the  Catholic 

Peel,  a  manufacturer,of  immense  wealth,  question  has  met  with,  he  has  continued 

who  raised  Tamworth,  in  Stafibrdshire,  its  steady  opponent,  imd  his  opposition, 

which  had  fallen  into  decay,  to  a  flourish-  conscientious  from  the  outset,  has  been  as 

ing  state,  by  the  erection  of  extensive  cot-  uniform  and  uncompromisinff  as  it  has 

ton  works.    The  number  of  persons  em-  been  rigorous  and  atdent"    The  reform 

ployed  in  his  manuftctories  was  not  lees  bill  has  met  with  the  same  decided,  and, 

than  15,000,  and  be  paid  upwards  of  fiirty  we  may  say,  able  opposition    fh>m  sbr 

dxNisand  pounds  annually  to  the  excise  Robert    In  his  parliamentary  career,  he 

office  on  printed  goods  alone.     He  be-  has  been  distingui^ed  as  a  ready  and  iii- 

came  proprietor  of  several  estates  of  great  jgenioos  speaker,  and  a  practice^  intelli- 

magnitude,  sat  in  parhament  fbr  some  gent  end  industrious  member  of  the  house 

time,  where  he  was  a  fiequent  speaker  on  of  commons.     He  deserves  great  credit 

commercial  and  manufiusturing  subjects^  for  what  has  been  done  under  his  auspices 

received  a  baronetage  in  1801,  SaA  died  in  to  simplify  and  condense  the  criminal  law 
1890,  and  was  sakl to  have  left  £2^,000.  of  England.  ^ 

■teriing.  The  present  sh*  Robert,  his  eklest  Pkee  (from  jMsvff,  in  French  pain\  in 

son,  was  bom  in  1766,  educated  at  Har-  general,  signilSes  an  equal ;  one  of  tlKi 

row,  and  in  1800  vrss  entered  a  commoner  same  rank  and  station.    In  this  sense  it  is 

of  ChriB&4shurch,  Oxford,  where  he  was  used  by  the  common  law  of  Engkmd« 

more  distinguished  for  his  diligenee  than  which  declares  that  every  person  is  to  be 

te  the  brilliancy  of  telent  or  extraordinary  tried  by  his  peers.    (SeeJMiy.)    Peeralsn 
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iigiiifiaf  a    DoUemaB   in    Englaiid ;   in  ny,  and  the  prince  ooantB,  ooDlimied  to 
Fmooe,  it  signifies  those  nobles  who  have  appear  on  days  of  state  and  of  the  admin- 
a  seat  in  the  upper  house.    In  the  article  istration  of  justice  ;  and  when  "^^w^tng 
Qnai  Britain^  division   CongtituHon,  we  courts  (pcEriiaBiantf,q.  v.)  grew  out  of  these, 
^  have  spoken  of  the  power  of  the  house  they  retained  their  seals,  until  they  were 
"^  of  peera  of  England.    In  the  article  Par-  gradually  dk^laoed  by  the  prepondefanee 
Uame/U,  we  have  touched  upon  the  forms  of  the  professional  membeis.    The  an- 
of  transacting  business  in  the  house  of  cient  peera^,  however,  has  several  times 
lords.    In  the  article  LegisUthart,  Home$  acted  as  a  judicial  tribunal  in  the  case  of 
^   additional   remarks    on    this   house  the  trial  of  princes  of  the  reahn;   for  in- 
may  be  found.    We  shall  here  say  a  few  stance,  when  king  John  of  England,  in 
words  on  the  history  and  privileg|es  of  1200,  was  cited  to  i^pear  on  account  of 
the  peerage.-— The  dignity  and  privile^  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brit- 
of  peers  {pom  ctirue,  parti  regni)  origin-  tany,  and  was  declared  to  have  foifiated 
atea  with  the  growth  of  the  feudal  sys-  his  fief  of  Brittany.    Instead  of  the  old 
tern.    The  members  of  communities  in  peerages,  the  territories  of  which  were 
ancient  times,   the   companions  of  the  united  with  the  crown,  new  onea  were 
Herzo^  (dukes),  the  assemblies  of  the  chief  created;  among  others  the  dukedom  of 
men  among  the  people  (the   WiiUaage-  Brittanv,  the  counties  of  Artois  and  Anjon, 
moU  of  the  An^o-Sazons,  and  the  camput  in  129^  the  new  duchy  of  Buigundy,  for 
Maiiiua  of  the  Franks),  are  not  the  same  Philip  ^e  Bold,  in  1961,  which  were  fiil- 
as  the  peera  of  later  times.    But  in  the  lowed  bv^the  creation  of  other  dignities,  in 
feudal  system,  the  principle  was  devel-  the  besinning  merely  for  princes  of  the 
oped,  t^  every  association  should  take  blood,  but  since  1551,  also  Ibr  other  emi- 
care  of  its  own  afhin,  including  the  judi-  nent   peraon&    Under   Louis  XIV,  the 
cial  decision   of  disputes   among  them-  number  of  peera  (<lHCt  etjKm)  was  still 
selves  and  with  their  superiora;  and  it  increased;  yet,  besides  their  rank,  a  seat  in 
became  an  obligation  as  well  as  a-  privi-  the  parliament  was  their  only  privilege- 
lece  of  the  vassal  to  appear  at  the  court  Among  these  new  peerages  was  that  of 
of  the  immediate  lord,  (m  days  of  state  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who,  as  a  secular 
and  of   the   admmistmtion   of  justice,  peer,  was  caUed  duke  o/'St.  Cloud:  the 
These  were  the  pans  eurue  ;  and  t;he  most  ancient  was  theduae  of  Uz^  of  the 
institution  was  extended  fipom  the  court  year  1573;  the  latest  the  En^ish  duke  of 
of  the  king  to  the  principalities  and  lord-  Richmond.    There  were  thirty-aeven  of 
ships  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  barons,  them.    At  the  coronation,   the   ancient 
In  France,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  twelve  peera  were  represented.    The  rev- 
by  which    Hugh   Capet   ascended  the  olution  of  the  last  centuiy,  of  course,  abol- 
throne  in  987,  tl^re  were  but  seven  secu-  ished   the   French  peerage ;  but  Louis 
lar   princes   immediate   vassals    of  the  XVIII  reestablished  it  afi»r  the  model  of 
crown — ^tiie  dukes  of  France,  Burgundy,  that  of  England,  by  the  charter  of  1814. 
Aquitaine  and  Normandy,  and  the  counts  In  the  artide  fhmoe,  we  have  given  their 
of  Flanders,  Toulouse  and  Champa^e.  privileges,  and  the  right  of  the  crovm  to 
When  the  duke  of  France  became  king,  establiai  them.     Vifide  created,  under 
there  remained  but  six,  to  whom  were  ChariesX,  76  new  peera  at  once  (see  F3- 
added  ^e  arehbishop  of  Rheims  as  spir-  UU);  and  when  the  charter  was  amended 
itual  primate  of  France,  and  the  iHsKop  in  conseauence  of  the  revolution  of  18901, 
of  Laon,  with  the  title  of  Aiibe,  those  of  several  changes  were  made  in  relation  to 
Beauvais,  Noyon  and  Chalons,  with  that  the  peers,  and,  by  a  special  provision,  **all 
of  cmmi,  and  at  a  later  period,  under  Louis  the  creations  of  peers  during  the  reign  of 
VII,   aho  the  bishop  of  Langres,   be-  Charies  X  are  declared  null  and  void ;" 
cause  their  dioceses  were  situated  within'  they  amounted  to  ninety-three.    It  waa 
the  immediate  domains  of  the  crown,  provided,  also,  that  article  23  of  the  char- 
This  ancient  peerage  did  not  exist  lon^,  ter  should  undergo  a  fiwsh  examination 
and  the  memben  were  rather  titular  dlgm-  durinff  the  session  of  1831.    That  artide 
taries  than  active  instruments  in  the  ad-  nans  thus:  ^  The  nomination  of  the  peers 
ministration  of  the  realm.    The  ancient  of  France  belong  to  the  king.    Their 
principalities  of  peera  were,  by  dej^es,  number  is  unlimited:  he  can  vaiy  their 
united  with  the  crown,  only  the  spiritual  dignities,  and  name  them  peera  for  life,  or 
tords  maintained  thdr  titles.    However,  make  them  hereditary,  at  his  pleasure." 
the  immediate  vassals  of  the  principalitieiL  The  new  law  abofishing  hereditair  peer- 
of  the  Idng  as  fomier  duke  of  France,  of  age  veiy  readily  passed  the  chamber  of 
the  dukes  of  Guienne,  Nonnandy,  Britta-  deputies ;  but  its  fete  in  the  houae  of  peen 
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W18  not   settled   until   thirty-six    new  peen  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  18. 

peers  were  created  for  life,  Nov.  19, 1831.  The  expenses  attendant  on  the  creation  of 

It  finally  passed  this  house  Dec.  28,  by  a  a  peer  in  England,  including  the  fees  paid 

majority  of  33.   It  was  a  radical  fiiult,  in  at  the  herald^  office,  &c.,  amount  to  £600. 

the  French  charier  of  1814,  to  establish  a  Peoasos  ;  a  winged  horse,  sprung  from 

peerage  after  the  model   of  the  English,  the  blood  of  Medusa,when  Perseus  had  cut 

whilst  none  of  the  foundations,  oh  which  off  her  head.    He  received  his  name  from 

the  English  peerage  rests,  exists  in  France,  his  being  bora,  according  to  Hesiod,  near 

Napoleon's  judgment  on  this  point  was  the  9oure€$  Uiryai)  of  the  ocean.    As  soon 

veiy  correct    He  said  to  Benjamin  Con-  as  boro,  he  left  the  earth,  and  flew  up  into 

stant,  ^  The  peerage  isnot  in  harmony  with  heaven ;  or  rather,  according  to  Ovid,  ho 

the  present  state  of  public  opinion.    It  fixed  his  residence  on  mount  Helicon, 

would  wound  the  pride  of  the  army  ;  it  where,  by  sti^nff  the  earth  with  his  foot, 

would  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  par-  he  instantly  raised  a  fountain,  which  was 

tisans.of  equality ;  it  would  raise  against  called  Hippoerene*    He  became  the  ftvor- 

us  a  thousand    individual   pretensions,  ite  of  the  Muses,  and,  being  afterwards 

Where  do  you  expect  me  to  find  the  ele-  tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was 

ments  of  aristocracy  which  the  peerage  given  to  Bellerophon  to  conquer  the  Chi- 

requires  ?   The  ancient  fortunes  are  hos-  nuBttu   (See  Hipjponoua.)    No  sooner  was 

tile ;  several  of  the  modera  ones  dishon-  this   monster    destroyed,   than  Pegasus 

orable.    Six  or  seven  illustrious  names  do  threw  down  his  rider,  beciause  he  attempt* 

not  suffice.  Without  remembrsnces,  with-  ed  to  fly  to  heaven.    This  act  of  temerity 

out  historical  ^ckrf, without  large  properties^  in  Bellerophon  was  punished  by  Jupiter, 

on  what  would  my  peerage  rest  ?    That  who  sent  an  insect  to  torment  Pej^asus, 

of  England  is  something  totally  diflerent :  which  occasioned  the  melancholy  fall  of 

it  is  alwve  the  people,  but  it  has  not  been  his  rider.    Pegasus  continued  his  flight 

acainst  it    It  was  the  nobles  who  gave  up  to  heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the 

liberty  to  England.     The  great  charter  constellations  bv  Jupiter.     Perseus,  ac- 

comes  from  them  ;  they  have  grown  ffreat  cording  to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on   the 

with  the  constitution,  and  have  been  bora  horse  ^egasus,  when  he  destroved  the  sea 

with   it     But  within   thirty  yean   my  monster,  which  was  going  to  devour  An- 

mushrooms  of  peers  would  be  nothing  dromache. 

but  soldien  or  chamberlains.  You  would  Peou,  or  Beou  ;  till  1757,  a  kingdom  of 
only  see  a  camp  or  a  chamber."  In  Asia,  now  a  province  of  the  Binnan  em- 
England,  the  peerage  originated  as  in  pire  (q.  v.),  bounded  north  by  Aracan  and 
France.  This  dignity  belongs  to  the  five  Ava,  east  and  south  bv  Siam  and  the  sea, 
degrees  of  nobihty  (duke^  marquis,  earl,  and  west  by  part  of  Aracan  and  the  bay 
viscount  and  baron),  by  right,  which  is  of  Bengal.  Pegu  seems  to  be  a  level 
not  the  case  with  the  French  nobili-  country,  without  any  considerable  moun- 
ty,  though  the  ideti  of  misalUance  does  not  tains,  excepting  some  which  sunround  it, 
prevail  by  any  means  to  the  same  extent  and  serve  for  a  frontier  towards  the  land, 
m  England  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe.*  but  is  liable  to  be  invaded  not  only  by  sea. 
In  the  beginning,  all  the  crown  vassals  ap-  but  also  by  land^  by  means  of  the  rivers 
peared  at  court  on  the  days  of  state,  and  which  make  their  passa^  tiirougb  those 
attended  the  diets ;  afterwards  only  those  mountains.  The  two  pnncipal  riven  are 
who  were  summoned  to  appear  by  writ  the  Irrawaddy  and  Sitanff.  The  air  is 
This  custom  grew  al  length  into  a  rule,  healthy ;  the  soil  veiy  fertile  m  rice,  ooro, 
and  the  summonses  were  considered  fitiit  and  roots ;  it  likewise  produces  good 
proofs  of  hereditary  peerage.  There  is  timber  of  several  kinds.  The  country 
one  k>rdship— the  borouji^h  of  Arandel-^  abounds  with  elephants,  buf&loes,  goats^ 
which  confeiB  the  di^ty  of  earl  on  its  hogs  and  other  animals :  here  is  abun- 
poesesBor  by  prescripdou.  In  regard  to  dance  of  wild  game,  and  deer  in  great 
aU  other  tities^  the  peerage  is  penonal,  and  plenty.  There  are  mines  not  only  of  iron, 
descends  in  a  direct  line  firom  male  to  tin,  and  gansa,  or  lead,  which  passes  for 
male.  The  chief  privileges  of  peere  are  money,  but  also  of  rabies,  diamonds  and 
that  of  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  of  a  sapphuvs.  The  rabies  are  the  best  in  the 
trial  by  persons  of  noble  birth,  in  case  of  wond ;  but  the  diamonds  are  small.  But 
indictments  for  treasonand  fek>ny,  and  mis-  the  most  valuable  production  is  teak  tim- 
prision  thereof  and  of  exemption  from  ar-  her,  for  ship-building.  The  principal 
in  civil  easea  The  number  of  Catholic  ports  are  Rangoon,  Sirian  and  Negraisi 


*  Mm  Fool«  is  the  nzth  sctrest  mairiod  to  an    ^^  inhabitants  are  mosdy  idolatera  of  the 
Eagfish  pMT.  sect  of  Budda.    P^u  was  ftmneriy  the 
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ca|MtaI;  km.  MP  49^  E.;  kt  18°  5^N.;  NaioyaorNamu  InthebiinittitdigrBof 
popuIatioDy  7000L  This  city,  in  the  year  tbe  Hansa,  it  bad  coiisiderable  nangatioiL 
1600,  was  eplendid,  lane  and  populous  Pubbwah.  (See  MakraUoM.) 
•uppoeed  to  contain  150^  inhabitanta.  Pbkan.  (See  ffea$eL) 
According  to  some  Europeana,  who  aaw  Pkkar-Nut.  (See  WalauL) 
it  in  ita  greatest  splendor,  it  was  very  sj^-  Pekih e,  or  Pbkin  ;  a  city  of  Gfaina,  cap- 
ciops,  fair  and  strong,  surround^  with  ital  of  the  empire,  situated  in  a  Teiy  ier- 
atone  walk  and  veiy  wide^  ditches.  It  tile  pkdn,  20  leagues  distant  fivun  tbe 
was  divided  into  two  cities,  the  old  and  mat  wall ;  Ion.  116°  29^  E. ;  laL  99^  54^ 
new ;  in  the  old  lived  the  merchanta  and  N.  The  city  encloses  an  area  of  ibuiteen 
strangen;  and,  as  the  houses  were  only  square  miles,  exduaive  of  the  subuibsi 
built  with  wood,  or  bamboo  canes,  covered  and  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  one  in- 
with  tiles,  each  had  a  warehouse  of  brick,  habited  bv  Tartar^  and  the  other  bj  Chi- 
arched,  to  securethe  goods  from  firesywhich  neee.  The  Chinese  city  hsa  a  wall  of 
were  frequent  here.  The  new  city,  in-  ita  own,  enclosing  an  area  of  nine 
habited  b^  the  king,  the  nobility  and  the  sauare  miles.  The  estimated  popuktioa 
people  of  fiiabion,  was  extensive  and  pop-  or  Pekinc,  save  sir  6.  Staunton,  was  car- 
ulous ;  its  figure  square ;  and  in  each  side  ried  in  me  last  centuiy,  bv  the  Jesuit 
of  the  wall  were  ^ve  gates  of  stone,  with  Grimaldi,  to  16^000,000.  Another  mis- 
many  gilded  towers  by  tbe  side  of  it  for  nonary  reduces,  at  least  that  of  the  Tsnar 
posting  sentries.  It  was  encompassed  cit^,  to  1,250,000;  according  to  the  best 
with  broad  ditches,  in  which  were  bred  inronnation  given  to  tbe  embassy,  tbe 
crocodiles,  to  deter  people  from  wading  whole  was  atout  3,000,000;  but  this  num- 
over  them.  The  king's  palace  stood  in  her  is  probably  ezaggereted.  Tbe  low 
the  midst  of  this  new  cit^,  built  like  a  for^  houses  of  Peking  seem  scarcely  sufficient 
IreflB,  with  walls  and  ditches.  In  1757,  for  so  vast  a  population;  but  very  little 
Pegu  was  destroyed  by  Alompra,  the  Bu*-  room  is  occupied  by  a  Chmese  fiunily,  at 
man  emperor ;  but  the  temples  were  kit  least  in  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of 
standing,  and  the  temple  of  Shoen^adoo  lifo.  In  tbeu*  houses  there  are  no  super- 
still  exists  as  a  monument  of  the  greatness  fluous  apartments.  A  Chinese  dwelling  is 
ojf  its  ancient  monarchs.  It  stands  upon  generally  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  orsev- 
two  quadrangular  terraces,  of  which  the  en  foot  biffh ;  within  this  eactoeure  a 
lower  is  10  feet  high,  the  upper,  20  feet  whole  family,  of  thfee  generatioDs^  with 
The  sides  of  the  fonner  are  each  1391  feet  all  theu*  respective  wives  uid  children,  will 
in  length,  of  the  latter,  684.  The  temple  fi^quently  be  found.  One  amall  room  is 
is  a  massive  pyramid  of  brick  and  mortar,  made  to  serve  for  the  individuals  of  eadi 
vdthout  any  excavation  or  aperture,  octag-  branch  of  tho  family,  sleeping  in  dilforent 
onal  at  the  base,  each  side  of  which  meas-  beds,  divided  only  by  mats  han|png  from 
urea  162  feet  A  projecting  part  round  theceilinff.  One  common  room  is  used  for 
the  base  is  surmounted  with  5/  turrets,  27  eating.  Peking  contains  thir^-three  tem- 
feethigh.  On  this  stands  a  second  projec-  pies,  eight  pubnc  altars,  as  the  altars  d 
tion,  surmounted  by  53  similar  towers,  heaven.and  earth  (on  the  former  of  which 
The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  Tee  or  iron  the  emperor  sacrifices  in  summer,  tbe  lat- 
sumroit,  on  which  is  a  nit  umbrella,  ter  in  winter),  those  of  eternal  life,  of  the 
56  feet  in  circumference,  360  feet  fit)m  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  agriculture, 
the  ground.  The  Tee  is  gilt,  and  beneath  two  Catholic  churches  (Portuguese  and 
it  hang  numerous  bells,  which  the  wind  French),  several  monasteries,  two  Russian- 
keeps  constantly  ringing.  In  each  angle  Greek  churchea,with  a  monastery  (whose 
of  tne  upper  terrace  are  temples,  67  ieet  archimandrite,*  and  eight  monks,  usually 
hiffh,  resembling  the  principal  temple,  selected  fix>m  the  pupils  of  the  Rusaan 
At!  around  the  steps  are  innumerable  im-  seminaries,  are  changed  eveiy  four  years; 
ages  of  Godama  or  Budda.  The  priests  four  of  the  latter  learn  the  Chineae  and 
say  that  the  Shoemadoo  was  begun  2000  Mantchoo  languages,  and  are  desibied  for 
yean  ago.  interpreters),  four  mosques,  a  foundling 
Pbhlvi.  (See  Penian  Lmguage.)  hospital,  twenty-eix  tribunals,  and  lO/XlO 
Pbipub,  or  TcBUDSKo ;  a  deep  lake,  be-  palacea  The  name  Ptkingf  which  aigni- 
tween  the  Russian  governments  of  Livo-  fies  the  tunihem  oourt^  is  given  to  distin- 
nia,  Esthonia,  Pskov  and  St  Petenburg  guish  it  from  JVoniituf,  or  the  soMem 
(80  versts  long  by  30  broad).  It  is  con-  cotirf.  The  emperor  formeriy  raided  in 
nected  with  lc3ie  Pskov,  or  Pleskov,  by  a  the  latter ;  but  the  Tartars,  a  restless  and 
narrow  channel,  with  lake  Virtz  by  the  warlike  people,  obliged  the  prince  to  le- 
£do^  and  with  the  gulf  of  Finland  by  tbe  move  his  court  to  the  northern  provinoei^ 
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that  he  might  more  eflbctually  repel  the  manship.    This  hall  is  ahnost  square,  and 
ineuraionsoftfaofle  barbarians,  by  opposing  about  1;I0  feet  in  length.    The  ceiling  is 
to  them  the  numerous  militis?  that  he  gen-  carved,  varnished  green,  and  loaded  with 
erally  keeps  around  his  person.     This  gilt  dragons,  covered  with  coarse  carpets, 
capittd  forms  an  exact  8auare,and  is  divid-  after  the  Turkish  manner ;  but  the  wails 
ed  into  two  cities :  the  nrst  is  inhabited  by  have  no  kind  of  ornament,  neither  tapes- 
Chinese,  the  second  by  Tartars.  These  two  tiy,  lustres,  nor  paindngs.    The  throne,   . 
cities,  without  including  the  suburlm,  are  six  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  consists 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  walls  of  the  of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  exceedingly  neat 
Tartar  city  are  very  lofty,  and  so  thick,  that  It  has  no  inscription  but  the  character 
twelve  honemen  might  easily  ride  abreast  C^ig-,which  signifies  Aa^,Der/ec(,esE6e2/ent 
upon  them  {  with  spacious  towers  at  inter-  Pelaoianish  is  that  tneological  view 
vals,  a  bow-shot  distant  fron^  one  another,  which  denies  thei  total  corruption  of  men, 
and  large  enough  to  contain  bodies  of  re-  attributed  to  the  fidl  of  Adam  (original 
serve  in  case  of  necessity.  The  citv  has  nine  sin),  and  declares  man'b  natural  capacity 
gates,  which  are  k>fty,  and  well  arehed ;-  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  du- 
overthem  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers,  ties  and  virtues,  provided  he  have  but  an 
divided  into  nine  stories,  each  having  sev-  earnest  purpose  to  do  weU.    It  does  not 
oral  apertures  or  port-holes ;  the  lower  exclude  fiiitn  in  divine  assistance  to waids 
story  forms  a  large  hall,  for  the  use  of  the  man's  improvement,  but  believes  this  as- 
sokuers  and  officers  who  quit  guard,  and  sistance  will  be  granted  to  those  only  who 
those  appointed  to  relieve  them.    Before  strive  to  im|xove  themselves.    This  view 
each  gate   a  space  is  left  of  more  than  was  broached  by  the  English  monk  Pela- 
360  feet;  this  is  a  kind  of  place  of  arms^  gius,  who,  in  the  fifUi  cenmiy,  resided  in 
enclosed  by  a  semicunular  wall,  equal  in  Rome,  with  the  reputation  of  mat  leani- 
height  and  thickness  to  that  surrounding  ing  and  an  unspotted  life,  and  fled  from 
the  atv.     The  great  road   which   ends  that  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths, 
here,  is  commanded  by  a  pavilion-roofed  in  409,  with  his  friend  Cmlestus,  to  Sicily, 
tower,  like  the  first,  in  such  a  manner  and  thence  to  Afirica,  where  Augustine 
that,  as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can  bat-  (q.  v.)  declared  him  a  heretic;  in  which 
ter  the  houses  of  the  city,  those  of  the  several  African  synods  concurred.    Pe- 
latter  can  sweep  the   adjacent  country,  lagius  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
The  streets  of  Peking  are  straight,  the  closed  his  life  in  ttanquillity,  in  the  year 
principal  ones  about  190  feet  wide,  a  full  420,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.     The 
league  in  lenj^  and  bordered  with  shops,  philosophical  soundness  and  noble  frank- 
It  is  astonishmg  to  see  the  immense  con-  ness  of  his   writingSi  together  with  his 
course  of  people    that   continually  fills  own  great  virtue  in  a  time  of  univeresl 
them,  and  the  confusion  caused  by  the  pro-  and  deep-rooted  corruption,  procured  map 
digious  number  of  horses,  camels,  mules,  ny  adherents  to  his  opinions,  which  at  all 
and  carriageSyWhich  cross  or  meet  each  oth-  times  have  been  considered,  by  some  of 
er.    It  is  very  singular  that,  in  all  this  pro-  the  purest  and  most  reflecting  men,  as  the 
digious  concourse,  no  women  are  ever  only  ones  worthy  of  the  DeiW.    He  never 
seen.    The  emperor's  palace  stands  in  the  attempted  to  found  a  heretical  or  dissenting 
middle  of  the  Tartar  city.    It  presents  a  sect,  yet  the  Pelagians,  whose  views  were 
large  assemblage  of  vast  buildings,  exten-  formally  condemned  at  the  council  of. 
sive  courts  anamajpiificent  gardens,  and  Ephesus,  in  431,  and  the  Semi-Pelagians, 
Is  shut  up  on  all  sides  by  a  double  wall ;  founded  bv  John  Cassianus  at  Marseilles 
the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  (died  in  433),  who  somewhat  modified 
houses  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  the  orthodox  dogma  of  the  utter  insuffi- 
court,  eunuch^  and  by  different  tribunals,  ciency  of  man's  nature  fbr  viitue,  occupy 
The  exterior  circumference  of  this  im-  a  v^   important  place  in  ecclesiasticid 
mense  palace  is  reckoned  a  league  and  a  histoiy.     Respecting  the  various   ferms 
half.    Althouffh  the  Chinese  architecture  and  names,  under  which  the  contest  of  the 
has  no  resenilHanoe  to  that  of  Europe,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  Atigustine  with  the  milder 
imperial  palace  of  Peking  does  not  fail  to  views  of  Pelagius  haa  been  renewed  in 
strike  benoldeiB  by  its  extent,  grandeur,  the    Christian   church,  see   the   article 
and  the  regular  disposition  of  ixa  apait-  Grace ;  see  also  Wiggei's  Pragmatischt 
ments.    The  royal  hall,  called  Tcd-hiUenj  DarsMung  du  Aug^utmumui  wd  Ptkh 
or  the  haU  9f  Hkt  gritnd  unions  is  built  gianismuB  (Beriin,  1891)^  Mosheim%  £o- 
upon  a  teirace,  about  18  feet  in  height,  in-  cUsiatUcal  teiforv,  &c. 
crusted  with  white  marble,   and   oma-  Pblasoiaks;  £e  ddett  infaabitantB  of 

uented  with  bdostnules  of  excellent  work-  Greece,  (q.  v.)    Tbej  dwelt  first  in  tbt 
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Peloponnesufl,  whither  they  were  proba-  hung  herself  in  deepeir ;  but  Actfltus,  UD- 
1)ly  driven  from  the  coasts  of  Ama  Minor,  willing  to  violate  the  laws  of  boapilali^, 
bv  the  islands,  or  through  Thrace  and  selected  a  hunting  party  to  so  to  mount 
Theasaly.  They  lived  in  wandering  Pelion,  with  the  intention  of  having  Peke- 
faordes,  without  any  political  union,  and  us  put  to  death.  Overcome  with  mtigue^ 
worshipped  a  rude  stone,  or  a  head  with  a  he  fell  asleep  on  the  mountain,  and  Acas- 
pointed  beard,  which  was  set  upon  it,  as  tua  caused  hia  sword  to  be  taken  from 
the  image  of  the  Deity.  They  were  se-  him,  and  then  bound  him,  that  he  niuEbt 
eured  from  the  invasion  of  other  hordes,  become  the  prey  of  vrild  beasts.  jSut 
by  the  boggy  and  mountainous  nature  of  Jupiter  sent  Pluto  to  deliver  him  from  his 
the  peninsula ;  and  two  tribes  of  them,  bonds,  and  when  he  awoke,  Chiron,  his 
who  established  their  residence  on  the  mother's  father,  brought  him  back  his 
borders  of  the  gulf  of  Ck>rinth,  abandoned  sword.  He  then  invaded  lotehos  whh 
their  barbarous  manneia  eariier  than  the  Jason,  the  Dioscuri,  and  a  band  of  biave 
others.  Here  arose  the  kingdoms  of  Ar-  warriors,  put  Acastus  to  flight,  and  the 
gos  and  Sicyon,  where  Inacnus  and  Pho-  queen  to  death*  Thus  he  beeame  maaber 
roneus  reigned.  Pelasgus,  the  grandson  of  a  part  of  Thessaly.  The  gods  re- 
of  the  latter,  founded  a  nomadic  state  in  warded  his  continence  by  giving  him,  at 
Arcadia;  hence  the  tradition,  that  those  the  sumestion  of  Themis,  the  nymph 
Arcadian  hordes  received  the  name  of  Pe-  Thetis  &r  a  wife,  of  whom  he  obteined 
lasgianB  from  him,  which  was  afterwards  possession  by  the  assifltance  of  Chiron. 
given  to  ail  the  original  inhabitants  of  an-  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  mount 
cient  Greece.  From  this  Arcadian  state  Pelion,  and  honored  with  the  presence  of 
of  Pelasgians  proceeded  several  colonies,  all  the  gods,  who  brought  rich  bridal  pres- 
paxticuhriy  to  Northern  Thessaly,  where  enta.  Neptune  cave  Peleus  the  inunoital. 
their  leaders,  Acheeus,  Phthius  and  Pelaa-  horses,  and  Chiron  the  strong  apeWf 
gus  founded  the  cities  Achaia,  Phthiotis  which  afterwards  served  Achilles  before 
and  Pelasgiotis ;  they  also  eatablisbed  col-  the  walls  of  Troy.  Many  ancient  poelB 
onies  in  the  countries  afterwards  called  celebrated  these  nuptials,  of  whose  song^ 
BcBotia  and  Attica,  and  also  in  Epirus  and  only  an  echo  remains  to  us  in  the  EpUhida-' 
Italy.  The  celebrated  Cyclopean  walls  frntim  of  Catullus.  Some  later  poet  oon- 
are  their  work,  and  they  are  renowned  for  nected  with  this  marriage  the  EsXe  of 
their  skill  in  agriculture  and  the  building  Troy.  (See  Erif,)  Peleus^  who,  in  h» 
of  cities.  They  gradually  became  ex-  youtli,  had  been  present  on  the  Aigonautic 
Unct,  by  wandering  from  Greece,  or  expedition,  now  ruled  the  Myrmidons  in 
mingling  with  other  clans.  Notwith-  Phthia.  Homer  calk  him  an  ek)quent« 
■tanding  the  investigations  of  learned  and  powerful  and  wise  man.  Of  all  the 
antiquarians,  much  obscurity  still  hangs  •  children  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  AehiUes 
orer  the  history  of  this  people,  and  the  only  reached  the  age  of  manhood.  Pe- 
name  Pekugians  seems  to  require  to  be  leua  educated  him  with  Patroclus,  who 
taken  in  more  than  one  signification.  had  fied  to  him  for  safety,  and  reiuctantlj 
Peaeus,  son  of  iCacus  (q.  v.),  king  of  sufiered  him  to  go  to  ^e  siege  of  Troy. 
.ASgina,  and  Endeis.  Having  uninten-  Thetis  deserted  him,  and  he  had  the 
tionally  taken  pan  in  the  mnnler  of  his  grief  to  survive  his  beloved  son.  After  his 
half  brother  Phocus,  he  fled  with  Tela-  oeath,  he  received  divise  nonors,  together 
mon  to  Phthia,  to  the  court  of  Eurytibion,  with  Chiron,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Pella, 
the  son  of  Actor,  who  purified  him  fi:Om  io  Macedonia ;  and  Pindar  mendona  him 
the  murder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  aa  one  of  the  judges  in  the  infernal  recioDS. 
marriage,  with  a  third  part  of  his  king-  Pelew  Isi^nds,  or  Fajlao9  ;  a  cluster 
dom.  Peleus  now  went  with  Eurytbion  of  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Pa- 
to  Calydon,  to  aid  in  hunting  the  celebmt-  eific  ocean,  situated  between  the  Philip- 
ed  boar.  On  tliis  expedition  he  accident-  Mie  islands,  and  the  Caroline  isJands. 
ally  killed  his  fkther-m-law  with  a  javelin.  They  are  about  eighteen  in  numlwr.  In 
which  he  aimed  at  the  boar.  Upon  this,  the  year  1783,  captain  Wilson,  command- 
he  fled  to  lolchos,  to  Acastus,  who  puri-  er  of  the  Antelope  packet,  in  the  servics 
fied  him  from  the  deed.  Astydaraia,  the  of  the  East  India  company,  was  wrecked 
wife  of  Acastufl,  became  enamored  of  on  this  coast  These  islands  were  proba- 
htm,  and  t)ecause  Peleus  refused  to  pnstify  bhr  first  noticed  by  some  of  the  Spiuiiards 
her  desires,  ^e  accused  him  of  a  cnuiinal  of  the  Philippines,  and  by  them  named  the 
passion  for  her,  and  thus  endeavored  to  Pahos  isktnda^  fiom  the  tall  palm-treea. 
make  him  an  object  of  hatred  to  her  bus-  which  grow  here  in  great  abundance, 
biod  tfad  to  his  own  wife.     Antigone  The  inhabitants  had  been  represented  as 
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Inhumaii  and  nvage,  and  ftedinff  on  bu-  fond  of  fish,  and  wfaon  faanawd  or  pur- 
man  flesh :  captain  Wibon,  on  Uie  con*  sued,  readily  reject  the  cimtents  of  ttieir 
trary,  found  them  hospitable,  friendly  and  stomach,  like  the  gull  tribe.  Tliey  store 
humane.  These  islands  are  long,  but  up  their  ^y  in  (heir  gular  pouch,  from 
uairow,  of  a  moderate  height,  well  cover-  which  it  is  gradually  transfeired  into  the 
ed  with  wood,  at  least  such  of  the  islands  tuopkagui,  as  the  process  of  digestion 
as  captain  Wilson's  people  had  an  oppor-  goes  on.  Though  remariiable  for  their 
tunity  of  seeing.  They  are  bordered  on  the  voracity,  some  of  ^be  species  have  been 
west  side  by  a  reef  of  coraL  The  coun*  trained  to  fish  in  the  service  of  man.  In 
try  produces  some  sugar-canes,  and  great  external  appearance  the  sexes  veiy  neariy 
abundance  of  the  bamboo;  likewise  the  resemble  each  other* — P,onoendaluSflAn^ 
turmeric,  which  the  natives  use  as  a  dye,  &c ;  laftsie,  or  commonpeUcan;  white,  fiiint- 
and  with  which  the  women  stain  tfaieir  lytingedwithflesbcolor,gulletWiAabri(^l 
skin.  None  of  the  islands  which  the  yellow  pouch.  The  spurious  wings  Sad 
English  visited  had  any  kind  of  grain,  first  auill  feathos  are  blac^.  The  bag  at 
nor  an^  quadruped  whatever,  except  some  the  throat  is  flaccid,  membranous,  and 
hrownisb-gray  rats  which  ran  wild  in  capable  of  great  distention.  Length  be- 
the  woods,  and  thrpe  or  four  meagre  tween  five  and  six  feet;  extent  of  wing 
eats,  which  were  seen  in  some  houses  at  eleven  feet ;  bein^  rather  laiger  than  the 
Petew.  The  islands,  when  viewed  finom  swan,  though  vnth  much  morter  le^ 
the  aes,  exhibit  high,  rugged  land,  well  The  young  are  distinguished  by  the  prev- 
covered  with  wood ;  the  interior  part  is  in  alenoe  of  cinereous  in  their  plurosge,  and 
many  places  mountainous,  but  the  vaUeys  have  been  'enoneously  designated  P,  PhU' 
are  extensive  and  beautiful,  spreading  be-  tppeimt  and  P.  Juicui,  by  Gmelin  and 
fore  the  eye  many  delicious  prospects.  Latham.  This  bird  has  its  specific  r^ame 
The  soil  ifl^  in  general,  rich.  Lon.  134^40'  finom  its  cry,  ^hich  is  loudest  during 
£.;  laL  between  6^  54^  and  8°  ISy  N,r—  flight,  and  which  the  ancients  compared 
See  Keate's  Accovmk  ojikt  Pdao  hUmdif  to  the  braying  of  an  ass ;  inhabits  Asia, 
and  Hochin's  SuppkmetU  to  tfte'wtfcooimi  Afiica  and  &uth  America.  About  tlw 
(London,  1803).  middle  of  September,  flocks  of  this  spe- 

Peu  A8 ;  son  of  Neptune,  king  oflolchos^  cies  repaur  to  Egvpt,  in  regular  bands,  ter- 

in  Thessaly,  from  the  throne  of  which  he  minating  in  an  obUise  an^e.    Durins  the 

drove  its  lawful   possessor,  his  brother  summer  months,  diey  take  up  their  abode 

iEson.    He  also  removed  his  son  Jason  on  the  borden  of  the  Black  tea  and  die 

(q.  v.),  but  perished  on  his  return.    Ac-  shores  of  Greece.     Thev   are   rare   in 

cording  to  tradition,  his  own  daughters^  France,  and  unknown  in  Great  Britain.  In 

foUovring  the  advice  of  the  cunning  Me-  fishing,  th^  do  not  iromediatelv  swallow 

dea  (q.  v,),  who  promised  to  relie,w  his  their  prey,  but  fill  their  ba^ ,  and  remm  to 

youth  bv  her  magical  power,  killed  him,  the  shore  to  consume  at  leisure  the  fruits 

and  boiled  his  dismemoered  remains  in  a  of  their  industir.     As,    however,   they 

caldron:   some  say  that   Medea    killed  auickly  disest  their  food, they  generally 

him   herself     His  son    snd  successor,  nsh  more. man  once  in  th^  course  of  the 

.^ystus,   instituted   splendid   games   in  day,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  mom- 

Iranor  of  the  dead,  in  which  some  of  the  ing  and  eveninff,  when  the  fish  are  most  in 

most  celebrated  Argonauts  bore  off  the  motion.  A  sin|pe  pelican  will,  at  one  repast, 

prizes.  despatch  as  many  fish  as  would  suffice  for 

Pelican  {pdecanut^  Lin.);  bill  long,  six  men;  and  in  confinement,  it  wilL 
straight,  broad,  much  depressed;  upper  moreover,  snap  up  rats  and  other  small 
mandibles  flattened,  terminated  by  a  nail,  quadrupeda  At  mght,  it  retires  a  little  way 
or  very  surong  hook,  the  lower  formed  bv  on  the  shore  to  rest,  with  its  head  leanmj; 
two  bony  branchefl^  which  are  depresseo,  against  its  breast ;  and  in  this  attitude  it 
flexible,  and  united  at  the  tip  ;  fix>m  these  remains  almost  motionless,  till  hunger  calls 
branches  is  suspended  a  naked  skin,  in  it  to  bresk  off  its  repose.  It  then  flies 
form  of  a  pouch ;  fiice  and  throat  naked ;  finom  its  restinff-pla9e,  and,  raising  itself 
nostrils  basal,  in  the  form  of  narrow  lonai-  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  sunace  of 
tudinal  slits ;  legs  short  and  strong ;  all  the  the  sea,  turns  its  head,  with  one  eye  down- 
four  toes  connected  by  a  web ;  wings  of  wards^  and  continues  on  wine  till  it  sees 
moderate  dimensions.  The  pelicans  are  a  fish  sufficiently  near  the  sumce,  when 
large  birds^  which  reside  on  rivers,  lakes,  it  darts  down  with  astonishing  swiflness^ 
or  along  the  sea-coasts.  Though  excel-  seizes  it  vrith  unerring  certainty,  and 
lent  swimmers,  tbey  also  occasionally  stores  it  up  in  its  pouch ;  it  then  rises  again, 
perch  on  trees.    They  are  gregarious,  veiy  and   continues    the  same    manosuvree 
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till  it  has  procured  a  eompeteDt  stocl:.  tuml^  and  dinppean  in  tlie  winter,  cUelT 
The  female  feeds  her  young  with  fish  afiectinj;  those  parts  of  the  sui&oe  wlucb 
that  have  been  maoereted  for  some  time  are  faabituallT  exposed  to  the  sun  or  air,  ii 
in  her  pouch.    The  pelican  Is  not  only  accompanied  or  preceded  by  remukaUe 
susceptible  of  domestication,  but  may  even  lassitucle,  melancholy,  morosenesa^  hjp»- 
be  trained  to  fish  for  its  master.    When  a  cbondriasis,  and  not  seldom  a  smog  pro- 
number  of  pelicans  and  corvorBnts(cormo-  pensity  to  suicide.    With  each  year,  tlw 
rants)  f&t  together,  they  are  said  to  piao-  disorder  becomes  more  affgnvated,  with 
tise  a  singular  mediod  of  taking  fish ;  for  shorter  and  shorter  interraii  in  the  winter. 
they  sprrad  into  a  large  circle,  at  some  At  length  the  surfece  ceases  to  deer  itnl( 
distance  fix>m  land,  the  pelicans  flapping  and  bcwomes  permanently  enveloped  la  a 
on  the  surfiice  of  the  water  with  their  thick,  livid,  leprous  crust,  somewhat  re- 
extensive  wings,  and  the  corvorants  diving  sembling  the  dried  and  black  akia  of  a 
beneath,  till  the  fish  contained  within  the  fish.    By  this  time,  the  vital  powen  are 
drde  are  driven  before  them  towards  the  reduced  to  a  ver^  low  ebb,  and  notaeldoin 
land ;  and,  as  the  circle  contracts  by  the  the  intellectual  nmctiona.    The  misHabb 
birds  drawinff  closer  toother,  the  fish  are  victim  loses  the  use  of  his  limbs,  more 
at  length  reduced  within  a  narrow  com-  particularly  of  the  inferior  extiemhiea;  s 
pass,  when  their  pursuers  find  no  diflicul-  tormented  with  violent  colic,  bead-adn, 
tv  in  securing  mem.    In  this  exercise,  nausea,  flatulence  and  heartburn,  the  ap- 
they  are  often  attended  by  various  species  petite  being  sometimes  null,  at  odiera  to- 
of  gulls,  which  participate  in  the  spoil  racious.    The  countenance  becomes  aom- 
The  pelican  generally  breeds  in  marshy  bre  and  melancholy,  and  totally  void  of 
and  uncultivated  places,  particulariy  about  expression.      But   the    most  disuueaiiig 
islands  and  lakes,  making  its  nest,  which  phenomenon  of  all  is  a  sense  of  bunung 
is  deep,  and  a  foot  and  a  naif  in  diameter,  heat  in  the  head  and  along  the  apiiie, 
of  sedges  and  aquatic  plants,  and  lininff  it  flt>m  whence  it  radiates  to  variooa  odm 
with  ffrasB  of  a  softer  texture ;  but  it  ire-  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  eepeaaStj  to 
quenUy  dispenses  with  any  such  formal  the  palms  ofthe  bands  and  soles  of  the  ftet, 
construotioB.    It  lays  two  or  more  white  tormenting  the  wretched  victim  day  aad 
egm,  of  equal  roundness  at  the  two  ends,  night,  and  depriving  him  completely  of 
and  which,  wben  persecuted,  it  sometimes  sleep.    He  frequently  feels  as  if  an  ele^ 
hides  in  the  water.    When  it  nestles  in  trie  spark  dartc»d  from  the  brain  and  flew 
dry  and  desert  places,  it  brings  water  to  its  to  the  eye-balls,  the  ears,  and  the  DoabiK 
young  in  its  bag,  which  is  capable  of  con-  burning  and  consuming  those  parts.  To 
taining  neariy  twenty  pints  of  liquid ;  but  these  severe  afflictions  of  the  body  an 
that  it  feeds  them  with  its  own  blood,  often  added  strange  hallucinatioDS  of  die 
must  be  ranked  among  the  febulous  asser-  mind.     The  victim  of  pellagm  fanciei 
tions  of  antiquity.    Its  flesh  is  veiy  gener-  that  he  hears  the  incessant  noise  of  miD- 
ally  disliked.  stones  grinding  near  him,  of  hamraeta  iv* 

rELiDKs ;  son  of  Peleus.    (q.  v.)  *(8ee  sounding  on  anvils,  of  bells  rmging^  or  the 

AdvUUs,)  discordant  cries  of  various  animals.   Tbe 

Pelioh.    (See  Joftfe.)  disease,  when  advanced,  takes  the  %n 

Pelioiv  (now  Sagari)}  a  high  mountain  of  many  other  maladies,  as  tetanus,  cod- 

in  Thessaly,  producing  various  medicinal  vulsions,   epilepey,   dropsy,   mania  and 

herbs.    On  one  of  its  summits  stood  a  marasmus,  tlie  patient  ceasinff,  at  last,  to 

temple  of  Jupiter.    In  the  neighborhood  exist  and  to  suffer,  when  induced  to  tbe 

we  find  the  grotto  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  state  and  appearance  of  a  mummy.    It  i> 

In  tbe  war  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods,  by  no  means  uncommon  that  the  wretcb- 

the  former,  sav  the  poets,  piled  Ossa  upon  ed  being  anticipates  the  hand  of  deatb,  in 

PeHon,  to  aid  them  in  climbing  to  the  a  paroxysm  of  suicidal  mania,  veiy  oAea 

dwellings  of  the  latter.  by  drowning.    It  is  almost  confined  to 

Pellaora.  The  pellam  of  the  Lom-  those  who  reside  in  the  countiy,  leadlnf 
bardo-Venetian  plains,  a  horrible  malady,  an  agricultural  life,  and  to  the  lowest  or- 
or  complication  of  maladiea,  has  only  been  ders  of  society.  It  is  not  bounded  by  any 
observed  during  the  last  sixty  or  eighty  age,  being  frequently  seen  in  the  youoge* 
years,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  A  sixUi  or  children.  The  whole  of  ^e  flat  coaony 
seventh  of  the  population  are  afiected  in  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Po,  but  mora 
those  parts  of  the  countrv  where  it  is  especially  the  fertile  and  level  plains  be- 
most  prevalent  It  begins  by  an  etvsipel-  tween  that  river  and  the  Alps,  ara  tbe 
atous  eruption  on  the  skin,  which  bruiks  theatre  and  head-quaxteia  of  pelkgnr- 
out  in  the  spring,  continuet  till  the  ma-  The  cause  of  this  fiightfiil  endemic  btf 
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eog^ped  the  peas  of  many  learned  doc-  inth,  and,  on  a  new  opportunity,  engaged 

ton;  but  it  is  just  aa  inscrutable  as  the  in  new  acta  of  violence  againat  the  mtter: 

cauaea  of  hepatitia  on  the  coaat  of  Coro-  Corinth  therefore  invited  Sparta,  already 

maadeVelepnantiaaia  in  Malabar,  berriberi  jeaioua  of  the  power  of  Athena,  to  take 

in   Ceylon,  Barbadoea   Ly'  in   Antibea,  part  in  the  vrar.    The  Spartane  prepared 

goitre  among  the  Aljia,  the  plica  in  Poland,  tor  the  contest ;  but,  to  save  appearances, 

cretinism  in  the  Valais,  or  malaria  in  the  they  made  proposals  of  peace  numiliatinff 

Campagna  di  Roma.    The  general  opin-  to  Athens^  which  produced  no  result    A 

ion  among  the  medical  men  of  the  Milan-  destructive  war  now  broke  out,  B.  C.  431. 

ese  IS,  that  the  pellagra  results  from  the  Ail  the  people  of  Peloponnesus,  except 

extreme  poverty,  and  low,  unwholesome  the  Arvivea  and  AchsBans,  took  the  aiae 

diet,  of  the  peasantry.    (See  doctor  John-  of  the  Spartans;  but  the  Grecian  cities  on 

son's  Autumnai  Exewraion  ihrmtgh  JVaiice,  the  coasts  of  Asia,  thoee  in  Thrace,  and 

Smtzerland  and  Baly.]  on  the  Hellespont,  favored  the  cauae  of 

Pblopidas  ;  son  of  Hippocles,  a  The-  the  Athenians^  who  had  the  advantajte  in 

ban  general,  friend  and  contemporary  of  point  of  strength;  for,  although  the  Spar- 

Epaminondas,  who  lived  till  B.  C.  364.  tans  could  bring  into  the  field  a  more  nu- 

To  him  belongs  the  honor   of  having  merous  land  force  than  their  enemiea, 

freed  his  conntiy  from  a  tyrannical  faction  thev  were  deficient  in  fortificationa,  money 

and  from  the  Lacedemonian  yoke.   Hav-  and  ships.    Led  by  their  kin^  Archida- 

ing  been  banished  from  Thebes  with  sev-  mus,  60,000  Spartans  marched  mto  Attica^ 

:  -             oral  otlier  patriots,  he  retired  to  Athen&  and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 

Ainimated  with  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  sword.    Pericles  (q.  v.Vat  the  head  of  the 

L'              he  disguised  himself^  and  went  to  Thebes  Athenians,  sailed  to  tne  Spartan  shores^ 

?             with  a  few  conspirators,  put  to  death  the  and  ravaged  them  in  the  same  manner. 

tyrants  at  a  banquet  where  they  were  all  Thus  the  war  was  carried  on  for  several 

c:             aosembled,  and  cave  the  signal  for  the  ex-  years,  with  mutual  devastations,  till  the 

t:             pulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  Athenians  were  overcome.    A  pestilence 

X*             taken  possession  of  the  citadel  in  a  time  now  broke  out,  which  carried  off  Peri- 

^:             of  peace.    Pelopidas  then  served  under  clesaoKNig  othera;  and,afierten  yearaof 

Epaminondas  with  distinguished  courage,  constant  warfare,  the  paitiea  were  permit- 

-j            and  contributed  much  to  the  victonr  over  ted  to  enjoy  a  peace,  which,  however, 

^■i            the  Lacedaemonians  at  Leuctra.    He  was  was  but  temporary.    By  the  advice  of 

.j(             aflerwarda  commander-in-chSef  in  three  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians   undertook  a 

y             compai^  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  campaign  acainst  Syracuae,  which  waa 

^'^.             Pherae,  m  Thessaly,  who  had  once  impris-  unsuccoBfuL     Alcibiades,  who  was  in 

oned  him  vrithout  any  just  cause;  but,  the  mean  time  baniahed  from  Athens, and     / 

having  punned  the  prince  too  far,  he  was  had  fled  to  Sparta,  advised  the  Spartans 

surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  fell.  to  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 

PsLOPOiriiEsus ;  a  celebrated  peninsula,  people  of  Syracuae,  which  gave  rise  to  a 

which  comprehends  the  most  southern  renewal  of  the  wal*.    The  greater  part  of 

part  of  Greece.    It  received  this  name  the  islands,  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont 

firom  Pelops,  who  settled  there,  as  the  and  in  Ionia,-  sided  with  the  Spartans. 

name,  the  idand  (nms)  ofPehps^  indicates^  They  even  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 

It  had  been  called  berore  Jf^gudeOf  Apioj  Persians  against  Athens,  which,  howeven 

PdoMgioL,  and  Argo»»    Its  present  name  is  was  saved  ny  Alcibiades.   He  had  escaped 

Morea,  (q.  v.)   Peloponnesus  was  divide  from  Sparta  in  disguise,  persuaded  the 

into  six  provinces,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Elis,  Persian  satrap  Tissaphemes  to  break  his 

Arcadia,  Achaia  and  '  Argolis,  to  which  alliance  with  that  ci^,  and  gained  so  ma- 

Bome  add  Sicyon.     The  Peloponnesus  ny  friends  in  Athens,  that  he  was  recalled, 

.was  conquered  some  time  after  the  Trojan  and  appointed  ^neral.    He  gained  aome 

war,  by  the  Heraclidae  (q.  v.),  or  descend-  splenaid   victones  over  the  Peloponne- 

ants  of  Hercules,  who  nad  been  forcibly  aians,  reconquered  the  cities  on  the  bor- 

^  ^          expelled  firom  it.  den  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Athenians 

Pdaponnuictn  War;  a  war  carried  on  animated  by  such  success,  again  rqected 

for  twenty-seven   yean  by  Sparta  and  the  proposals  of  peace.    At  length  Ly- 

moetof  the  Peloponnesian  citiea  against  sender,  one  of  the  ablest  Spartan  com- 

Atfaens,   who   had   long   provoked   the  manden,  signally  defeated  tne  Athenian 

>              vengeance   of  the   Greeks  l^  the  op-  fleet  at  iK|roapotamoflL  B.  C.  405,  and  laid 

pression  of  her  allies.     Athens  henelf  nege  to  Athens^  which  was  compelled  by 

'^             dstened  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  fiunine  to  surrender,  B.  C.  404.    The  kmg 

»^             by  aiding  Corcyra  in  a  contest  with  C<Hr-  walla  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Pinsua 
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were  demoikhed.  The  Atheniaiw  were  each  other,  and  is  open  above  vA  bekm, 
eompelled  to  deliver  up  all  their  ships  wide  at  its  upper  part  and  cootncsted  tt 
but  twelve,  to  renounce  their  former  po»-  its  inferior  aperture.  The  outade  ii 
sessions,  and  to  submit  to  an  olijpuvhy,  roundish,  the  upper  part  broader,  the  low- 
established  by  Lysander.  In  this  war,  er  narrower.  The  whole  pel  vis  is  monble 
many  noble  fiunilies  became  extinct,  many  ujxm  the  thighs ;  the  hip  bone  is  theiefon 
cities  and  territories  were  laid  waste,  and  laised,  in  wuking,  on  mat  ade  which  s 
the  whole  Grecian  nation  was  so  del^itat-  supported  by  the  thigh :  on  the  oootmy, 
ed,  that  universal  dependence  soon  ensued,  it  suiks  immediately  with  the  trunk  oo 
Tha  history  of  this  war  is  best  related  by  that  side  on  which  the  foot  ie  raised 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  and  advanced.    The  walls  of  the  cavity 

Pelops;   son  of  Tantalus,   king   of  of  the  pelvis  are  even,  smooth,  and  coTer- 

Lydia.    A  fiible,  which  Pindar  conaiders  ed  vrith  flesh.    A  line  drawn  dirough  the 

blasphemous,  rehites,  that  Tantalus  once  middle  of  the  pelvis^  divides  it  into  two 

entertained  the  gods  in  his  capital,  Sipylus,  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  the  usper  or 

and,  to  prove  their  omniscience,  served  Margery  the  other  the  lower  or  nmur  one. 

up  to  them  the  body  of  his  son  Pelops.'  Li  well-formed  persons  of  a  middle  flize, 

Jupiter  discovered  the  trick,  and  orderod  the  diameter  of  the  great  pdvis,  or  the 

the  limbs  to  be  thrown  again  into  the  dii^nce  from  one  hip  bone  to  the  odier, 

kettle,  iSrom  which  Cbtho  drew  out  the  is,  in  the  male  sex,  about  nin&in  the 

boy  alive,  and  supplied,  vrith  ivory,  the  female  about  eleven  inches.     The  ai- 

shoUlder,  which  had  been  eaten  by  Cerea  perior  size  of  the  female  plvis  is  is- 

According  to  Pindar,  Neptune  carried  the  tended  to  assist  gestation  and  paitiuitioD. 

beautiful  Pelops  to  tiie  abode  of  Jupiter.  It  is  evident,  that    the  pelvis  of  meo 

When  Tantalus  had  made  himselr  un-  must  have,   on   account  of  their  eneC 

worthv  of  the  society  of  the  gods,  Pelops  figure,  a  di^rent  direction  from  that  of 

was  also  sent  back  to  the  dwellings  of  animab.    The  pelvis  contaios  a  pen  of 

men.    He  went  from  Lydia  to  Greece,  the  small  intestines,  the  rectum,  the  blad- 

became  a  suitor  of  the  beautiflil  Hippoda-  der,  the  internal  organs  of  generatioo,  the 

mia  (q.  v.),  and  obtained  the  bride,  with  laive  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  low- 

a  kingdom.     Peloponnesus  received  its  er  limbs,  and  many  absorbent  vessel  with 

name  from  him.    Of  his  sons,  Atreus  and  their  glands.    Its  office  is  to  give  stead- 

Thyestes    are   most   celebrated.      After  iness  to  the  trunk,  to  connect  it  widi 

death,  Pelops  received  divine  honors,  and  the  lower  extremities  by  a  safe  and  fiim 

a  temple  was  built  to  him  in  the  grove  at  junction,  to  form  the  centre  of  all  the  great 

Olympia.  motions  of  the  body,  and  to  give  support 

Pelvis  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  to  the  gravid  uterus, 
the  abdomen  in  men  and  animals.     In        Pen;   a  Celtic  word  signi^ring  ^ 

the  infant  it  consists  of  many  pieces,  but,  mmmii;    hence    Penfime    ^t  ^ 

in  the  adult,  it  is  composed  of  four  bones^  nintSy  &c. 
so  united  as  not  to  admit  of  motion  on 


t 
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Napbtiiai.inb  ;  a  grayish-white  sub-  limits  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and 
■tanoe,  found  during  the  rectification  of  was  claimed  as  a  part  of  this  state  until 
the  petroleum  of  the  coal-sas  works,  in-  1790,  when  New  York  gave  her  assent  to 
cnistinff  the  ppes.  Itmay  oe  obtained  in  the  erection  of  the  present  state  of  Ver- 
thin,  white  scales,  of  a  pearly  brightness,  mont — CM  iKrattofu.  It  is  divided  into 
by  slow  re-sublimation  in  class  vessels,  fifty-six  counties,  namely.  New  York, 
Specific  gravity,  1.048.  It  has  a  strong  King's,  Queen's,  Richmond,  SuflTolk, 
odor  of  naphtha ;  is  soluble  in  ether,  mod-  Westchester,  Dutchess,  Putnam,  Orange, 
erstely  so  in  alcohol  and  oils,  and  insoluble  Rockland,  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Delaware, 
ID  water.  According  to  doctor  Ure,  it  is  Greene,  Columbia,  Albany,  Rensselaer, 
a  hi-carburet  of  hydrogen.  It  appears  to  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Montgomery, 
have  been  found  native  also  m  a  layer  of  Hamilton,*  Saratoga,  Washington,  War- . 
lignite  in  the  coal  formation  of  Uznacb,  ren,  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St  Law- 
having  the  appearance  of  talc,  but  brittle  rence,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Herkimer,  Oneida, 
and  transparent  Its  structure  is  ciystal-  Madison,  Oswego,  Otsego,  Chenango, 
line,  and  apparently  belon§pi  to  an  irreffu-  Broome,  Corthmdt,  Tompkins,  Tioga, 
kr  octahedron  as  its  primitive  form.  Col-  Steuben,  Ononda|^  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
<»B  white,  green  ana  yellow ;  fuses  at  a  Ontario,  Yates,  Wayne,  Livingston,  Mon- 
k>w  temperature,  and  ciystallizes  on  cool-  roe,  Orieans,  Genesee,  Alleghany,  Niafla- 
inff.  ra,  Erie,  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua,    in 

Napolxon.  (Circumstances  beyond  our  this  enumeration,  we  have  commenced 

control  oblige  us,  though  with  much  re-  with  the  most  south-eastern  counties,  and 

gret,  to  refer  the  reader  for  the  article  No-  .inx)ceeded  north  and  west    These  coun- 

jMfeon  to  the  Appendix  of  the  next  vol-  ties  are  subdivided  into  five  cities,  namely, 

ume.)  New  York,  Albanv  (the  seat  of  govern- 

New  York;  one  of  the  thirteen  original  ment),  Troy,  Hudson  and  Schenectady, 

states  of  the  American   confederacy ^ —  and  764  towns.    There  are  101  incorpo- 

BoHfuiMef,  &c.    This  state  is  bounded  rated  villiues,  many  of  which  have  names 

north  by  Upper  and  Loiter  Canada,  east  by  dififering  m>m  the  towns  in  which  they 

Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  are  sitiuited :  thus  the  flourishinff  village 

south  by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  of  Rochester  is  in  the  towns  of  Yates  and 

and  west  by  Penn^]vania,lake  £2rie  and  the  Brighton,  Geneva  in  the  town  of  Seneca, 

Niagara  river.  The  territory  of  this  state  is  &c    Besides  the  cities  and  towns  alHeady 

situated  between  lat  40^  30^  and  45°  N.,  and  enumerated,  the  following  maybe  men- 

betwaen  Ion.  5°  5^  E.  and  2P  55^  W.  fix>m  tioned  as  among  the  most  flounshing  and 

the  city  of  Washington.  Its  extreme  length  populous:  Utica,  Bufialo,  Brooklyn,  Ca- 

fimn  east  to  wesl^  including  Lonff  Island,  nandaigua,  Poughkeepeie,  Auburn,  Ithaca, 

18  about  406  miles ;  exclusive  of  it,  340  CatskiU,  Newburg,  &c 

miles.    Its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  JPoce  of  fte  (%tm<ry,  &c    The  stale 

south  is  about  310  miles;  its  area  45^658  may  be  most  correctly  described  as  an 

miles.    The  esdmate  includes  the  whole  .  ^ . 

sui&ee,  except  the  waten  of  the  neat  *  T»»«  c««»iX^  "°*.i^  lepamtely  <»ipmized, 

^j-!^      rroT   **^ 'L      "'••^••'     A.^^T  "  ■  acts  mcoojoiicUon  with  MoDt«Macnr  county,  and, 

lakes.    Tlie  temtory  now  constituliBg  the  for  afl  poGtica)  porpoaeii,  jTcoofiiLed  i  p«t 

Wau^  of  YeniMmt  was  wchiJed  within  the  thereof. 
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cfevited  tract,  with  indentations  in  ▼arious  '  the  sourcee  of  the  8uM|nehanBih.  Both 
plaoee  below  its  general  leyeL  The  most  of  these  are  at  an  elevation  of  about  1900 
important  depressions  are  the  great  basins  feet  Skaneatelesi  Owasco  and  Caxeno- 
in  which  are  situated  lakes  Erie  end  On-  yia  lakes  discbarge  their  rivers  to  the 
tario,  and  the,  long,  narrow  valley  which  north,  but  tb^  elevation  is  seven!  hon- 
eontains  the  Hudwn  river  and  lake  Cham-  dred  feet  lesB  than  that  of  the  fenner. 
plain.  The  two  last  are  connected  with  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  are  not  high^ 
each  other  by  a  valley  occupied  by  the  elevated,  the  one  being  only  387  feat,  and 
Mohawk  river  and  the  Oneida  lake.  The  the  latter  only  447,  above  the  level  of  tide- 
mountains,  or  elevated  ground,  is  thus  water.  The;^  thus  occupy  two  lone,  nar- 
also  separated  into  three  principal  divis-  row  ravines,  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
lons.  The  first  of  these  occupies  the  tion,  and  are  separated  by  a  ridge  800  feet 
niace  south  of  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  above  Cayuga  lake. 
Ontario  valley,  and  between  the  Hudson  The  second  division  of  the  mountain 
river  and  lake  f^e  ;  the  second  is  the  district  is  ti^versed  by  at  least  6ve  or  six 
mountain  district  noith  of  the  Mohawk,  pandlel  ridges  paanng  in  a  noith-«asteni 
and  between  lake  Champlain  and  the  direction,  and  which  may  be  considered 
east  end  of  lake  Ontario;  and  the  third  ascontinuationsof  the  Appalachian  chain. 
compriBes  that  part  of  the  mountain  range  Portions  of  them  are  called  Kayaderosm^ 
east  of  the  Hudson  which  is  within  the  Sacandaea,  Mayfield  mountains.  The 
boundaries  of  this  state. — ^The  western  highest  elevation  that  has  been  ascertained 

Krt  of  tbe  first  division,  or  that  which  lies  with  accuracy  is  2686  feet,  being  that  of  a 
tween  Seneca  lake  and  lake  Erie,  forms  peak  belonging  to  the  ridge  that  passes 
a  high  table-land,  about  2000  feet  in  mean  through  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  oountieB 
elevation,  and  the  highest  part  of  it  is  oc-  and  the  northern  part  of  Essex,,  near  the 
cupied  by  the  counties  of  Steuben,  Alio-  sources  of  the  Hudson^ — ^The  thiid  divis- 
ghany,  Cattarau^s  and  Chautauqua,  ion,  oi^  that  part  which  lies  on  the  east 
From  this  elevation  flow  the  Alleghany,,  side  of  the  Hudson,  crosses  the  Hudson  in 
the  Susquehannah  and  the  Genesee  rivers,  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  and  fenns  the 
respectively  terminating  in  the  fulf  of  highlands  of  that  river.  It  also  constitutes 
Mexico,  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  gulf  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Hudson 
of  St  Lawrence.  Chautauqua  lake,  the  and  tbe  Connecticut 
most  western  of  the  larger  lakes  in  this  The  depressions  or  basins  in  the  state 
state,  is  1291  feet  above  the  level  of  the  of  New  York  are  equally  deserring  of  no- 
ocean,  and  723  feet  higher  than  lake  Erie.  tice.  Those  of  lakes  Ene  and  Ontario  art 
It  empties  into  the  Alleghany.  The  parts  of  the  great  St  Lawrence  basin, 
eastern  part  of  the  first  division,  or  the  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Gwe 
space  between  Seneca  lake  and  the  Hud-  western  lakes.  Lake  Erie  has  an  eleva- 
son,  south  of  the  Mohawk,  is  occupied  by  tion  of  565  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
several  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  which  ocean,  lake  Ontario  of  231  feet  The 
may  be  considered  as  continuations  of  the  river  Niagara  discharges  the  watera  of  the 
Alleghany  ridge,  passing  out  finon  Penn-  former  into  the  latter,  and  on  it  is  Ibund 
sylvania.  Thes^  ridges  are  in  a  north  and  that  great  natural  curiosity  which  alone 
south  direction,  and  theu*  indentations  deserves  a  visit  across  the  Atlantic  The 
ffive  rise  to  several  fertile  valleys,  particu-  river  narrows  at  20  miles  below  lake  Erie, 
rarly  those  of  the  Susquehannah,  the  Dela-  and  the  rapids  then  comnoence.  A  mile 
ware  and  their  branches.  The  highest  is  beyond,  we  come  to  the  fells — 151  feet  on 
the  CatskiU  mountains,  which  bound  the  the  Canada  side,  and  164  on  the  Ameri- 
valley  of  the  Hudson  on  the  west.  Tho  can.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
RoundTop,whichisconsidered  the  highlit  tion' of  their  grandeur  arid  magnificence, 
summit  of  these  mountains,  is,  acconling  They  must  be  seen  by  day  and  ny  moon- 
to  captun  Partridge,  3604  feet  above  the  light,  in  ever^  position,  and  under  vancms 
level  of  the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson,  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
There  is  also  a  narrow  table-land  on  this  realize  even  a  portion  of  their  splendor, 
subdivision,  which  merits  attention  from  its  (See  Catcaiaut)  The  river  at  this  place  is 
explaining  the  course  of  riven  and  lakes  nearly  half  a  mile  wide^  and  on  the  very 
within  it  It  is  situated  a  little  south  of  brink  of  the  precmlce  is  situated  Goat 
the  line  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  continues  island,  which  contains  about  eighty  acres 
almost  uninterruptedly  feom  the  Catekill  of  land,  and,  extending  up  the  stream, 
mountains  to  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  divides  the  water.  The  whole  length  of 
On  this  are  Ibund  Otsego  and  Schuvier's  the  Niagara  is  35  miles,  and  the  descent 
lakes,goingtothesouth,andgivuignseto  fttMn  lake  Erie  to  lake  Ontario  is  336  feet 
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If  we  pvoceed  along  die  basin  of  the  On*    etrates  tl|e  highlands,  and,  after  paasing  up 
tnrio,  we  shall  pass  thrqugh  a  series  of  fer-  some  IGO  miles,  is  met  by  a  tribntary' 
tile  counties,  constituting  the  slope,  water-  whose  sources  reach  nearly  to  the  lakes. 
ed  by  numerous  rivers,  which  all  finally  Here  the  happy  conformity  of  the  coun- 
empty  into  the  lake.    The  Genesee  is  the  try  is  such  as  to  permit  the  establishment 
CNjtlet   of  the   Canesus,    Hemlock   and  of  an  artificial  navi^tioo.    On  extending 
Honeoye  lakes.     The  Oswego  and   its  our  view  over  the  U.  Suites,  we  cannot 
tributaries,  the  Clyde  and  Seneca,  cany  but  be  struck  with  the  circumstance  that, 
the  waters  of  Cairandaigua,  Crooked,  Sen-  by  the  success  of  the  Erie  canal,  our 
eca,  Cayuca,  Owaaco,  Skaneateles,  Onon-  countiy,  though  crossed  by  lofty  moun- 
daga  and  Oneida  lakes,  into  lake  Ontario,  tauis  intersecting  it  from  the  north-oast  to 
The  eaatem  termination  of  this  basin  is  the  south-west,  is,  for  all  commercial  pur- 
occupied  by  the  Mohawk,  its  valley  wind-  poses,  becoming  an  island.    We  can  as 
ing  lis  way  at  the  Little   fidls  throucfa  yet  only  anticipate  the  benefits. — ^We  have 
stupendous  rocks ;   while,  towards    the  preferred,  under  this  hoad,  to  present  these 
north-east,  the  slope  towards  the  St.  Law-  general  views  of  the  conformation  of  the 
renoe,  indicated    by  the  cotuse  of  the  race  of  the  country,  instead  of  a  dry  list 
Grass,  Racket,  Oswegatchie  and  St  Regis  of  lakes  and  rivers  and  mountains,  with 
riverB,  shows  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  theu*  courses  and   terminations.      The 
towaids   the^  kikes. — ^The   Hudson   and  reader,  with  a  map  of  the  state  before 
Champlain  valley  or  basin  is  neariy  in  a  him,  will,  we  apprehend,  form  a  more 
direct  line  north  and  south.    It  is  remark-  correct  estimate  of  its  peculiar  features, 
able  for  its  depth  tbelow  the  general  sur-  ^    Geolo^  and  JUineralof^*    On  examin- 
fiioe  of  the  level  of  the  adjcnniug  countir,  ing  Mr.  Maclure's  map  ilTustiative  of  the 
being  elevated,  at  its  hwhest  part,bnly  l47  geok>gy  of  the  U.  Stat^  it  will  lie  seen 
ftet  above  the  level  of  tide- water  in  the  that  most  of  the  formations  of  geologists 
Hudson,  and  54  feet  above  the  surface  of  exist  in  this  state ;  and  some  of  these  are 
the  lake.     The  northern  part  contains  amon^  the  most  interesting  that  can  be 
iake  Geoige  and  lake  Champlain,  the  for-  investigated,  either  by  the  mineralogist  or 
mer  emptying  into  the  ktter  by  a  descent  the  public  economist    We  refer  pardcu- 
of  nearly  90u  feet    The  southern  part  larly  to  the  salt  and  gypfum  found  In  the 
inclines  the  vallev  of  the  Hudson,  and  western  part  of  tlie  state.    The  Onondaga 
communicates  with  the  valley  of  the  Mo-  salt  springs  (asithey  are  usually  termed)  are 
hawk,  its  tributary,  which  enters  it  in  a  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  the 
aouth-easleriy   direction.     The   Hudson  same  name,  about  130  miles  west  of  the 
rises  in.the  iioithera  part  of  the  state,  its  cnj  of  Albany.    Though  surrounded  by 
extreme  branches  having  thehr  sources  in  bruie  springs,  the  waters  of  the  lake  are 
Hamilton  and  Eaaex  counties.    The  Mo-  perfectly  frash.    Plants  which  are  found 
liawk  rises  far  in  the  north-west,  and  a  <m  the  sea-shore  are  noticed  here,  and,  iu 
little  west  of  Oneida  lake.  The  numerous  particular,  the  taficorma  and  joMo.    Be- 
ftUsand  rapids  on  these  beautiful  riven  low  the  mud,  or  decayed  vesetable  matter, 
are  remarkable.     The  Treqton  falls,  on  which   constitutes  the   vaUey   of  these 
.  the  West  Canada  creek,  a  Imuich  of  the  spring  a  Stratum  of  earthv  raiiri  is  founfi, 
Mohawk,  and  the  Little  falls  and  Cohoes,  containing  numerous  fossii  univalves,  and 
on  the  Mohawk  itself  Glenn's  ftUs,  the  this  again  appeara  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
Great   falls   of  the    Sacandaga   (ako  a  conglomerate.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
branch^  Beer's  fiills,  on  the  Hudson — are  underiying  rock,  or  rather  its  position,  does 
only  a  portion  of  the  numerous  depres-  not  seem  settled,  and  we  have  not  room 
sions  which  not  only  fbmish  manv  or  the  to  go  into  the  discussion  concerning  it 
most  beautifiil  of  natural  objects,  but  also  Salt  is  manufiicturBd  here  to  a  large  ex- 
are  made  to  minister  in  various  wnvs  to  tent  by  the  various  processes  of  bolwig,  of 
the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  evaporation  with  artificial  heat,  and  of  solar 
oonununi^r.    From  Gleim's  fiills  to  the  evaporation.    In  1890,  there  were  raanu- 
junctionofthe  Hudson  with  the  Mohawk,  finstured  above  1,400,000  bushels.    Gyp- 
there  is  a  fidl  of  117  feet    No  fiMst  in  the  sum  in  its  various  forms  of  earthy  gypsum, 
topo j;raphy  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  selenite,  and  even  alabaster,  is  found,  par- 
more  remarkable  than  the  peculiar  posi-  ticulariy  in  the  counties  of  Onondaca  and 
tioa  of  die  Hudson  and  its  branches.    If  Csyuga,  and  is  extensively  applied  for  ag- 
we  trace  the  course  of  any  Atlantic  river  ricultural  purposes.    Nor  must  we  omit  a 
souUi  of  it,  we  shall  find  the  navigation  notice  of  the  Impure  limestone  found  in 
closed  by  the  mountain   chain  on  the  the  western  as  well  as  northern  parts  of 
west    Not  so  widi  the  Hudson.    It  pen-  the  state^  which  has  been  a  most  impor- 
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tant  aid  in  the  constnictioii  of  the  caoab  towns  of  Fredonia  and  Portland,  Cbaa- 
of  the  state.  At  an  eariy  period,  it  was  tauque  county.  This  gas  has  been  cod- 
ibund  that  if  burnt,  and' mixed  with  proper  ducted  into  these  villages,  and  thus  for- 
ingredients,  it  would  set  under  water,  and,  nishes  a  natural  gas-light  Among  the  re- 
accordinffly,  has  been  most  extensively  maikable  objects  connected  with  ttie  aiti- 
used.  Marble  is  obtamed  in  large  quanta-  ficial  navigation  of  New  Yoric,  must  not 
ties  from  the  quarries  of  Sing  Singj  for  be  ibi^tten  the  aqueduct  at  Little  «fiJ]8; 
architectural  purposes.  During  the  tost  that  over  the  Genesee,  at  Rochester;  the 
two  years,  the  city  hall  at  Albany^  and  the  locks.  at^Xockport,  at  tlittte-  fidk,  and  at 
county  court-house  at  Troy,  have  been  built  the  junctioA  of  the  northern  and  western 
of  it.  Its  purity  evidently  increases  with  caniu& — ^The'  state  of  New  York  is  6r 
the  depth  of  the  excavations.  In  noticing  fit»nQi  being  deficient. in  historical  recollec- 
the  prominent  articles  of  mineral  wealth,  tions.  l^e-  fbrtreeaee  of  >  Crown  Point 
we  must  not  pass  by  the  vast  beds  of  iron  and  -Ticonderoga,  of  fort  Geoige  and  fort 
ore  found  in  the  counties  vrast  of  lake  William  Henry,  add  to  the  interest  of  lake 
Cbamplain.  hi  1825,  there  were  no  less  Champdain  and  lake' G^Kge.  Bemis^ 
than  103  iron-woiks,  and  73  trip-hammers,  heights,  and  the  whole  district  rendered 
in  the  coundes  constituting  the  fourth  memorable  by  the  descent  and  surreoder 
and  fiflh  senate  districts.  The  iron  ore  of  Burgoyne,  are  within  a  diort  distance 
of  Columbia  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  from  the  mineral  springs  of  Ballston  and 
Hudson,  is  also  highly  valued  and  exten-  Saratoga.  In  the  west  are  the  fauntin^- 
sively  maiiuAM^tured.  Traces  of  other  grouncuahdresidenceaofthe^unousSa 
metijs,  as  lehd,  silver,  zinc,  titanium,  &c.,  Indiah  nations,  now:  adorned  by  the  pro- 
have  also  been  observed  in  various  parts  ductions  of  indiistiy  koSd*  refinement,  yet 
of  the  state.  It  is  still  a  problem  whether  still  bearing , traces  of  fheii"  former  exist- 
anthracite  or  bitiuninous  coal  is  to  be  ence  in  their. mounds^. and  other  antiqui- 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  forusefiil  pur-  ties,  occasionally  observed.  Towards  the 
poses  within  the  bpunds  of  this  state.  Of  southern  part  of  the.  state.  West  Point  is 
minerals,  which  inav  be  ratlier  deemed  fult  of .  interest^  bbth  for  its  present  and 
objects  of  curiosity,  this  state  furnishes  nu-  past  history.  Fort  Putnam,  fort  Lee,  forts 
merous  varic^es.  This  will  be  sufiSciently  Clinton  aSoxl  Montgomery,  Stony  Point, 
illustrated  when  we  refer  to  the  granitic  and  Dobbs!s  Feriy,. along  the  Hudson,  are 
districts  near:^ew  York,  and  on  the  bor-  all  distmguishdd  in  the  eventful  stoiy  of 
ders  of  lake  Champiain — ^the  transitioQ  our  revolution; 

and  secondaiy  districts  that  compose  tl^  Thnperaitiirty  &c.  .A  mass oif  interesting 
l)ody  of  the  state.    In  fossil  remains,  even  facts  on  this  subject  has.  b&en  obtained,  in 
of  some  of  the  higher  animals,  there  is  consequence  of  .  the  regents;  requiring  an- 
also  an  abundant  supply  for  mvestiffation.  nual  meteorological  reptNts^from  the  acad- 
OtruMtKiM."  We  have  incidentally  no-  emies  under  their  care.    These  academies 
ticed  some  of  tliese  when  speaking  of  the  are  situated  in  bvery  pvt  of  the  state ;  and 
immerous  falls  on  our  rivers ;  nor  did  we,  the  mean  tetaperatuite  of  the  whole  tbus 
bv  any  means,'  exhaust  the  tMitalogue.  furnishes  an  tapptoxinoiadon,  towards  tba 
Those  on  the  Genesee,  in  the  village  of  actual  state  of  thctaometric  heat 
Rochester,  and -at  Ithaca,  are  equally  de- 
serving of  notice;  while  several  others  on  In  1896,  the  mean. -temperature  of 
the  streams  of  lake  Champiain  will,  before  ten  places,  :reporting  com- 
lonff,  become  objects  of.  curiosity.    The  plete  annual  table%  vras  .  .  49^ 
Ru^  Roady  extending  from  Rochester  to  1827,  the  mean  teinpi^rature  of 
Lewiston,  is  a  most  remarkable  ^ological  eighteen  places  was-.  .  .  .  46.48 
formation.    It  is,  what  its  name  unplies,  a  1828,  the  .mean  temperpiture  of 
road  formed  bv  the  hand  of  nature,  siiffi-  twenty-four  plac^  was  .  .  49.50 
ciently  broad  for  the  purposes,  bf  travel-  1829,  the  mean  temperature  of 
ling,  and,  generally,  exti^emel^  level.    It  is  twenty-eight  plao^  vras  .  .  46.i5 
at  various  distances,  sometimes  .several  1880,  the  mean  temperature  of 
miles  fiom  the  shores  of  lake  Ontario,  thirty-four  places  was  .  .  .48.15 
vrith  which  it  runs  in^neariy  a  Pjm^l  di-  ^^^  ^f  the  five  years, .:....  4a00 
rectioiL    The  mineral  springs  of  Ballston,  , 
Saratoga  and  New  Lebanon  should  be  xbe  quantity  of  rain  ^and  SBOfw  has  also 
mentioned,  to  which  may  be  added  the  been  ascertamed  in  a  sinuJar  manner.  Thos 
sulphur  springs  of  Avon,  together  with  the  : 
remarkable  production .  of  carbureted  hy-  in  1896,  the  mean  rain  and  sno#  of  ^dM 
dn»gen,  in  immense    quantities,   in  the                 nine  places  was 3"^ 
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in  1837,  the  roean  rain  and  snow  of  ulation  in  1702, 90,706 ;  in  1731,  50,259 ; 

Beventeen  places  was  .  .  .  44.29  in  1738, 60,100 ;  in  1771, 158,898 ;  io  1790, 

1828,  tbe  mean  rain  and  snow  of  340,120;   in    1800,   586,a50  ;   in    1810, 
twenty-five  places  was .  .  .  36.74  959,049  ;   in  1820,  1,372,812  ;   in  1825, 

1829,  tbe  mean  rain  and  snow  of  1,616,458 ;  in  1830,  1,919,404.    In  1790, 
twenty-five  places  was .  .  .  34.88  the  territory  west  of  the  Seneca  lake  con- 

1830,  the  mean  rain  and  snow  of  tained  only  1081  souls  ;  its  population  in 
thirty-two  places  was   .  .  .  38.86  1830  was  406,906.    According  to  the  state 

Mean  of  the  five  yeare, ^S  census  in  1825,  the  iu«a  was  divided  into 

^     , ,  ,       ,  ■  ,  acres,  improved,  7,256,048 ;  unimproved. 

The  hi^est  decree  of  temperature  noticed  21,964,888  «  29,220,936,  or  45,658  square 

in  these  tables  is  +104,  at  which  the  ther-  ^iles.    Population  to  a  square  mile,  in 

mometere  stood  in  the  Montgomenr  acad-  jg^  nearly  35 ;  in  1830,  42.    The  rapid 

cmy,  county  of  Oranse,  July  20, 1830.  Its  increase  of  some  of  the  cities  and  towns 

latitude  is  north  4P  32^,  and  longitude  also  deserves  notice.    New  Yoiis,  in  1790, 

west  74**  10'.    The  lowest  degree  noticed  contained  ^130  inhabitants  ;  in    1810, 

18— 33,  at  which  tbe  thermometer  stood  in  96^ ;  and  in  1830, 203,009 :  Albany,  in 

Lowville  academy,  county  of  Lewis,  Jan-  1790,3498;   in    1820,12,630;  in  1830, 

uary  31, 1830 ;  north  latitude  43°  47' ;  west  ^4,508 :  Troy,  in  1820,  5261 ;  in  1830, 

longitude  75°   33^.     The  thermometric  11,605 :  Rochester,  in  1820, 1502 ;  in  1830, 

range  is  thus  137  decrees.    The  state  is,  gggg .  utica^  in  1820, 2972;  in  1830, 8320. 

in  general,  very  healthy.  New  York  is  now  entitled  to  thirty-four 

Poputehon,  &C.     Under  the  colonial  representatives  in  the  house  of  represent- 

government,  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  atives  of  the  U.  States,  and  to  thirty-six 

consisted  principally  of  four  classes  :—l.  pr^sidentiai  electors.    Her  relative  weight, 

Dutch,  the  descendants  of  the  fint  settlers ;  jq  these  particulars,  will  be  somewhat  in- 

2.  English  and  Scotch  emigrants,  and  their  creased  by  the  apportionment  to  be  made 

posterity ;  3.  descendants  of  French  Prot-  under  the  census  of  1830. 
estantB,  who  took  refuge  in  the  colony  _      r  ^    •      •    taoe 

on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;        ^  .       MamtfaOoneSy  w  lt«5.  • 

4.  Germans,  descendants  of  a  colony  of  ^™'-°"i"' **Sl 

Palatines,  who,  in  1709,  fled  to  England  to  S?J^"'??n lo? 

escape  persecution  in  Germany,  and,  in  if  i.    ^  .« \nn\ 

the  ensuing  year,  emigrated  to  New  York  Funing-mills, 1^1 

under  tbe  patronage  of  the  British  govern-  Carding-nmchines, 1585 

ment    On  the  termination  of  the  revolu-       S?^?  ^"T^ i?4 

tionaiy  war,  a  tide  of  emigration  set  in       Woollen  fectones, :  •  *  ?i? 

fix)m  the  New  England  states,  which  con-        Jj^^  '^[^^^ JS 

tinued  formany  years,  and  to  such  an  ex-        Inp-hammers, .  Ib4 

tent,  that  a  majority  of  the  present  popula-        ^ T"  .    ®^ ijjS 

tion  is  probably  composed  of  natives  of       Asnenea, ^IW 

those  states,  or  their  descendants.    Many  The  number  of  some  of  these  establish- 

emigrants  from  Ireland,  and  from  other  ments  has  greatly  increased  since  1825 ; 

parts  of  Europe,  have  also  been  attracted  but,  within  me  last  two  years,  it  is  suppos- 

to  this  state,  and  particularly  to  its  great  ed  that  about  half  the  distilleries  in  the 

commercial  metropolis  and  the  flourisninff  state  have  been  abandoned,  or  applied  to 

towns  in  the  intenor.    The  influence  of  other  purposes. 

this  varied  descent  is  to  be  seen  in  many  Staple  Productions.  These  are  princi- 
of  the  institutions  and  prevailing  habits  of  pally  wheat  and  other  grain,  flour,  provis- 
the  people ;  and  it  has  probably  tended  to  ions,  salt,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  lumber./ 
renaer  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  more  Canals.  The  following  extensive  and 
liberal  in  their  opinions,  less  wedded  to  important  communications  have  been  con- 
particular  systems,  and  more  ready  to  im-  structed  at  the  public  expense,  and  under 
Dibe  and  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  direction  of^commissionera  appointed 
than  thev  might  otherwise  have  been,  by  the  state: — 1.  The  JSrie  ccalud  com- 
Until  within  a  few  years,  the  German  and  mences  at  tbe  city  of  Albany,  and  termi- 
Dutch  languages  were  much  spoken  in  nates  at  BufSdo,  in  the  county  of  Erie, 
particular  districts,  but  both  are  rapidly  connecting  the  watera  of  tbe  Hudson  riv- 
alling into  disuse.  The  progress  of  pop-  er  with  those  of  lake  Erie.  This  canal 
ulation  in  the  territory  composing  the  state  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  has  been  in 
of  New  York  is  almost  unexampled,  as  succesnul  operation,  throughout  its  whole 
will  be  seen  by  the  foUowing table:— Pop-  extent,  since  1825.     It  is  363  miles  in 
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length,  and  has  669  feet  of  lockage.    The  is  about  530  feet    CootraetB  lor  their 
cost  of  thb  canal  is  so  blended  with  the  completion  by  the  15th  day  of  October, 
cost  of  the  Champlajn  canal  (they  both  1831,  have  been  made,  for  the  sum  of 
havhig  been  constructed  at  the  same  time,  $290,963,  and  they  are  expected  to  be  naT- 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  laws),  igable  the  ensuing  season.  6.  The  Croaked 
that  it  cannot  be  ascertained,  with  accu-  lake  canal  commences  at  the  Seneca  lake, 
racy,  what  each  cost.    3.  The  Champkdn  at  Dresden,  and  terminates  at  the  Crook- 
canal  commences  at  West  Troy,  six  miles  ed  lake,  at  Penyan,  being  intended  to 
north  of  Albany,  the  point  where  the  connect  the  waters  of  tlie  Seneca  lake 
Erie  canal  turns  west  uom  the  Hudson  with  those  of  tJie  Crooked    lake.      Its 
river,  aqd  terminates  at  Whitehall,  in  the  leosth  is  about  6}  miles,  and  its  lockage 
county  of  Washington,  connecting  the  is  about  270  feet.    It  is  under  contnct  to 
waters  of  the  Erie  eanal  with  thcoe  of  be  completed  in  the  year  1832,  and  is  enti- 
lake  Champlain.    This  canal  is  completed,  mated  to  cost  $1 19,1^.  Income  of  the  pub- 
and  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  lie  canals,  in  1830 :  Erie  canal,  f954,328  ; 
1825.    It  is  64  miles  in  lengtli,  and  has  Champlain  canal,  $78,148 ;  Oswego  ca- 
188  feet  of  lockage.    This  canal  has  a  nal,  $12,335  ;  Cayuga  and  Seneca  catial, 
lateral  cut  connecting  it  with  the  Hudson  $11,987;   total,   $1,056^799.      Disburse- 
river,  at  Waterford,  by  three  locks,  as  the  ments :  interest  on  canal  debt,  $379,695 ; 
Erie  canal  has,  connecting  it  with  the  same  repairs,  salaries,  &.C.,  $261,656.     Canal 
river,  opposite  Troy,  by  two  locks.    The  debt,  January  1,  1831,  $7,825,035.    For 
cost  of  these  two  canals,  as  stated  by  the  the  [layment  of  tliis  debt,  the  canal  funtl, 
commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  at  the  consisting  of  the  canal  tolls,  duties  on  salt, 
close  of  the  year  1825,  when  they  were  and  on  sales  by  auction,  and  several  other 
first  declared  complete,  was  $9,267^234:48.  items,  is  inviolably  plcuclffed.    The  rere- 
This  was  exclusive  of  any  payments  of  uue  of  this  fund,  in  lo30,  independently 
interest  upon  the  loans  which  liad  been  of  the  tolls  above  stated,  was  $383,614 
made  to  construct  them,  and  which  pay-  The  Delaware  and  Hadstm  eanaij  com- 
ments  of  interest    then    amounted    to  menced  July,  1825^  and  completed  Octo- 
$1,507,857:73.     3.    The    Oswego   canal  ber,  1828,  was  constructed  by  a  private 
commences  at  the  Erie  canal,  at  the  vil-  company,  incorporated  under  tlie  laws  of 
Inge  of  Syracuse,  in  the  county  of  Onon-  New  Yoik  and  Pennsylvania.    Its  capital 
daga,  and  terminates   at  tbe  village  of  connsts  of  $1,500,000,  of  which  $500,000 
Oswego,  in  the  county  of  Oswego,  con-  are  employed  in  banking,  in  the  city  of 
necting  the  wateis  of  the  Erie  canal  with  New  York.    The  credit  of  the  state  of 
tiiose  of  lake  Ontario.    It  was  completed  New  York  was^ilso  loaned  tp  the  compQ- 
in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  $565,437:35,  is  38  ny  to  the  amount  of  $800,000.    This  ca- 
iniles  In  length,  and  has  123  feet  of  lock-  nal  commences  at  the  head  of  tide  on  the 
age.     4.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  ccauU  Rondout  creek,  in  tbe  county  of  Ulster, 
commences  at  the  Erie  canal  at  Monte-  three  miles  from  the  Hudson  river,  ancl 
zuma,  in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  and  ter-  terminates   at   Honesdale,  opposite    the 
niinates  at  Geneva,  in  the  county  of  On-  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxan  river,  iu  Penn- 
tnrio,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Erie  sylvania.    Length,  83  miles  in  New  York 
canal  with  those  of  the  Seneca  lake.  This  and  25  in  Pennsylvania.    This  canal  be- 
canal  has  also  a  lateral  branch  to  East  ing  principally  intended  to  open  a  com- 
Cayuga  village,  on  the  Cayuga  lake,  thus  munication  with  the  coal  mines  in  Lu- 
connecting  the  watens  of  this,  and  conse-  z^me  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  rail-rood 
quently  of  the  Erie  canal,  with  the  Cayuga  has  been  constructea  by  the  compan}-, 
lake.    Its  cost,  to  its  completion,  in  18SS^,  from  the  head  of  the  canal,  at  Honesda^, 
was  $236,804:74:  its  length,nncludingthe  to  the  mines  at  Carbondole.    Its  length  is 
lateral  canal,  is  22f  miles,  ond  it  has  83i  16  miles.     (For  further  information   on 
feet  of  lockage.    5.  The  Chemung  eanal  the  canals  of  New  York,  see  InUmd  Mm* 
begins  at  the  head  of  the  Seneca  l&e,  and  giofibn.) 

tcnninates  at  Elmira,  on  the  Chemung  BaU^Roads.    Several  companies  have 

river,  in  the  county  of  Tioga,  being  in-  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  coi>- 

tended  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Sene-  structing  rail- ways,  but  no  one  of  them 

ea  lake  with  the  head  waters  of  the  Sua-  has  yet  been  entirely  completed.    Tbe 

quehannah  river.    It  is  to  have  a  navi-  Mohawk  dnd  HwUon  raU^oad  company 

cable  feeder  from   its  summit  level  to  was  incorporated  in  1826,  w!th  a  capitaJ 

Painted  Post,  in  tlie  counr^of  Steuben,  of  $300,000,  and  with  power  to  incrt-ase 

The  length  of  the  canal  is  22,  and  of  the  it  to  $500,000,  which  has  recently  been 

feeder  13  miles.    The  lockage  upon  both  done.    The  exclusive  right  of  maintain- 
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ing  a  single  or  double  rail-way  between  with  furniture  and  fue],  at  the  expense  of 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  at  Albany,  and  the  district  From  the  income  of  the 
the  Mohawk  at  Schenectady,  for  the  teim  common  school  fund  $100,000  are  dis- 
of  fifty  yean,  has  been  granted  to  this  tributed  among  the  school  districts,  ac- 
company. The  work  was  commenced  in  cording  to  the  number  of  scholars  therein, 
1828,  and  is  so  far  completed  that  12  miles  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen ;  and 
of  it  have,  since  August,  1831,  been  used  the  towns  are  required  to  raise,  by  tax,  an 
ft>r  the  transportation  of  passengers,  who  amount  equal  to  that  received  from  the 
are  carried  in  coaches  drawn  by  horses  or  state,  and  are  allowed  to  raise  double  that 
locomotive  engines.  The  average  speed  sum.  The  following  is  from  the  official 
of  the  two  engines  now  employed  on  the  reports  made  in  January,  1831 :  Productive 
road  is  about  15  miles  an  hour;  though  capital  of  the  school  fund,  $1,696,743.-66.; 
each  of  them  has  been  propelled,  at  times,  revenue  in  1830,  $100,678:60 ;  local  school 
nearly  twice  as  ftst ;  and  it  is  supposed  fund,  capital  not  stated ;  income  in  1830, 
that  their  speed  has  not  yet  been  fuUy  as-  $14,095:32 ;  whole  number  of  school  dis- 
certained.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  trictia,  9062,  of  which  8630  made  returns ; 
work  will  be  completed  durinff  the  present  whole  .number  of  scholars  taught  in 
year  (1831).  Its  length  will  oe  about  15  the  districts  making  returns,  499,424,  of 
miles,  and  its  estimated  cost,  with  double  whom  497,503  vvere  between  five  an'd  six- 
rails,  about  $500,000.  The  Bkata  oand  Q»-  teen ;  amount  of  public  moneys  received, 
traro  raH'Toad  compan^f  incorp9ratied  in  $100,000  fi^m  state  treasury,  $124,556K)4 
1^0^  with  power  to  make  a  iteil-way  from  raised  by  tax  on  the  several  towns,  and 
Ithaca,attheheadofCavu|;alake,to08we-  $14,095»2  derived  from  local  funds 
go,ontheSusquehaniiahnvei^andthe&i-  possessed  by  certain  towns,  equal  to 
rcioga  raU-road  compamf,  Incorporated  in  $239,713:36 ;  total  amount  paid  fi>r  teach- 
1831,  for  the  purpose  of  consdticting  a  ers*  wages,  $586,520;  estimated  amount 
rail-way  fit>m  Saratoga  springs  to  Sene-  of  all  expenses  incurred  in  1830,  for  the 
nectady,  have  commenced,  and  are  rK>w  supJMrt  of  common  schools^by  tlie  pub- 
prosecudng  their  ijespective  undertakings,  lie  and  individuals,  $1,061,699.  There 
PMic  mrirudion,  &c  •  Siiice  me  are  two  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
establishment  of  the  state  ^Dvernment^  the  deaf  and  dumb;  one  in  the  city  of 
mat  exertions  have'  beenmfufe  by  the  New  York,  having,  m  1830,  eighty-five 
fegislature  to  eittend  the  means  Of 'educa-  pupils,  and  one  at  Canajoharie,  having, 
tion  to  all  cladsee.  The  appropriations  during  the  same  year,  twenty rnine  pupils, 
made  for  this  purpose.  Including  the  capi^  They  are  chiefly  supported  at  the  public 
tal  and  incopae  of^ the  common  sdhool  and  expense.  There  are  ip  the  '  state  about 
Uteramre  funds,  amount  to  .more  than  700  deaf  mutes.  The  institution  in  the 
$6,000,000.  There  are  four  colleges,  viz.  city  of  New  York,  incorporated  April  15, 
Columbia,  ih^'thecity  of  New  York;  1817,  has  imparted  its  ben^ts  to  more 
Union,  at  Schenectady;  Hamilton,  near  than  300  pupils.  Some' of  these  pay; 
the  village  <xf  Clinton,  Oneida  county;  others  are  supported  by  the  state,  by  the 
and  Geneva,  at  Oeneva,  Ontario  county,  supervisors  or  the  county,  by  a  female  as- 
The  whole  number  of  students  in  these  sociatioh  for  the  relief  of  deaf  mutes,  or 
institutions,  during  the  year  1830^  indud-  by  private  charity.  The  edifice  or  asylum 
ing  those,  in  the  preparatory  schools  con-  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  is 
nected  with  Columbia  and  Geneva  col-  situated  alx>ut  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
leges,  was  677.  (For  thie  university  of  the  city  halL  '  It  has  accommodations  for 
New  York,  instituted  in  1830,  see  the  ar-  150  pupils  and  the  requisite  number  of 
tide  Aet0  York  <%,  in  the  body  ofthe  insbructers..  It  cost  $36,000.  Thegrounds, 
work.)  There  are  two  medical  colleges,  consisting  of  ten  acres,  are  handsomely 
one  in. the  citjp'df  -New  Yoric,  and  the  laid. out,  in  lawns  and  gardens,  planted 
otheratFaurfield,  Herkimer  county;  ^-  wilh; trees  and  shrubbery.  Workshops 
dents  in  1830, 350.  There  are  57  ineorpo-  are  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  asylum,  m 
rated  academies  and  seminaries,  which  de-  which  a  majority  of  the  male  pupifa^  duN 
rive  from  the  public  funds  a  portioii  of  their  ing  the  time  of  relief  from  •  study,  spend  a 
annual  support,  and  which  bad,  in  1830,  few  bouts  every  day,  in  acquiring  a 
4218smdents.  But  thct  common  schools  knowledge  of  some  mechanical  employ- 
are  among  the  mfoit'  imiMrtant  and  in-  ment  Some,  also,  are  engajjped  in  hor- 
teresting  institutioiis  iii-  the  state.  Every  ticijdture.  The  female  pupils,  at  the 
town  is  divided  into  a  suitable  number  of  same  time,  are  taught  needle-work  and 
school  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  school-  other  household  duties.  Mr.  Harvey  P. 
house  has  been  erected,  and  is  provided  Peec  the  present  principal,  was  for  nine 

50  •  r  MT  r-f 
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Yean  connected  tnth  the  American  as^-  liriiment,inelad]Dgrepain^&c^tot9GsS9Gi' 
lum  at  Hartford.  AflBociated  with  him  The  amount  receiTed  for  the  labm'  oi  tlie 
are  three  professora  and  two  teachers;  copTicls  at  Sinir  Sine,  during  the  nnie 
one  of  these  profeaBors,  Mr.  Leon  Vajrase,  period,  waa  tlifiSl'M ;  expenaca  of  tli« 
was  educated  in  the  Paris  institution,  prison,  95Qfi7id01,  This  prison  having 
The  pufnls  are  divided  into  five  claases,  been  but  recently  completed,  the  futuie 
and  tumisbed  with  laige  slatea.  The  earnings  of  the  convicts  will  probak>ly  ex- 
regular  term  of  study  is  five  ^eais ;  and  oeed  those  for  the  year  referred  to. 
the  annual  chaive  for  pay  pupls  is  $130 ;  Patqperiim,  Sic  Until  very  recently,  a 
but  this  charge  is  often  reduced  to  meet  erstem  of  poor  laws  veiy  analogous'  to 
the  particular  caaes  of  applicants.  Tlie  those  of  England,  was  in  force  in  New 
funds  of  the  institution  have  been  furnish-  Yoric,  where  ita  influence  and  resulrn 
ed  by  private  contributions,  by  the  le^]»>  were  propoitionally  nearlv  as  injurious  as 
lature  of  the  state,  and  by  the  corporation  in  the  country  from  which  it  waa  botrow- 
of  the  dty.  During  the  year  1890,  the  ed.  Within  a  few  yeaia,  the  former  law 
receipts  were  near^  $17,000.  Besides  of  settlement,  and  the  practice  of  com- 
the  establiabments  above-named,  there  pulsory  removals,  have  been  alnogaied, 
are  in  eveiy  part  of  the  state,  particularly  and  a  smple  rule  of  settlement,  founded, 
the  large  towns  and  villages,  numerous  principally,  on  the  residence  of  the  party, 
schools  and  seminaries,  supported  by  pri-  and  a  sumnuiry  mode  of  settling  disputed 
vate  individuals.  questions,  substituted  in  their  stead.    Sev- 

JBdtfiofi,  d&c.    The  constitution  secures  era!  modes  of  supporting  the  poor  are  in 

^  the  £90  exercise  and  enjoymem  of  re-  use ;   but  that  of  maintainiM  them  in 

li^ous  profession  and  worahip,  without  county  poor-houses  baa  been  found  bettcsr 

discrimination  or  preference,"  and  accord-  calculated  to  diaeourage  pauperism,  and 

ingly  most  denominations  of  Christians,  more  economical  than  any  other.    Tlie 

and  some  Jews,  are  to  be  found  in  the  stale,  following  details  are  stated  in  the  ofikial 

There  are  a  few  religious  corporationa  report  of  tiie  secretary  of  state,  made  in 

which  are  possessed  of  estates  mnfed  to  Januaiy,  1831,  but  are,  to  a  considerable 

them  before  the  revolution,  and  now  of  extent,  founded  on  estimates  made  by  that 

considenible  value ;   but  in  general  the  ofiScer,  from  the  returns  received  byhim : 

clergy  are  dependent  for  their  support  on  Permanent  paupen^  5790 ;  occasional  pati- 

the  annual  contributions  of  their  respect-  pers,  12,348 ;  cost  of  all  the  poor-booae 

ive  congregations.    Cleigy,  in  1830,  Pres-  establishmenti  in  the  atate,  $865,40&64 ; 

byterians   and   Congregationaiists,   431;  annual  expense  of  supporting  the  poor, 

Protestant  EpiscopaUans,  118;  Baptists,  $246,752:90. 

274 ;  Reformed  Dutch,  106 ;  Methodists,       Fuumeei^  &c.    Aggregate   valuattcms 

372 ;   Lutherans,  13;   various  other  de-  of  real  and  personal  estates  in  the  several 

nominations,  6B ;  total,  1332.    There  are  countiesin  1827— 1628:  real,  $275,861,471 ; 

four  theological  seminaries  in  the  state  personal,  $68,785,292,  ^  $344,646,763 : 

connected  with  die    Protestant  Episco-  whole  amount  of  receipts  into  the  atatc 

pal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Lutheran  treaaury  in  1830,  $1,998,629:   paj'ment 

churches.    There  are  two  flourishing  so-  during  same  year,  permanent  anpropria- 

cieties  of  Shakers ;  one  at  New  Lebanon,  tioos^  $296,569 ;  special,  $118j459 ;  on  ac- 

in  Columbia  county,   and  the  other  at  count  of  canal  fund,  $1,420,999 ;  scliool 

N'iskauna,  in  tiiecouuQr  of  Albany.    (For  fund,  $128,920 ;  literature  fund,  $3^645 ; 

an  account  of  this  sect,  see  Shakers.)  total,  $1,968,724. 

Priions  and  Prison  DiscivUne,    In  each       MUttioy  in  1830.    Horse  artillery,  1716 ; 

county,  a  public  jail  is  estaoliahed  by  law,  cavalry,  5814 ;  artillery,  12,803;  infimtry 

the  management  of  which,  tiiougb  recent-  light  infimtry  and  riflemen,  166,514 ;  ar- 

Iv  somewhat  improved,  is  yet  lamentably  tiSery  and  cavalry  attached  to  in&ntiy  for 

defective.    But  thestate  prisons  at  Auburn  inspection,  1679 ;  rank  and  file,  188^96 : 

and  Sing  Sing,  tiie  former  of  which  now  onhiance,  iron,  141  pieces;   brase^   ITil 

contains  about  600,  and  the  latter  about  pieces. 

800  convicts,  are  models  both  in  reroect       Banks,    In  1629,  an  act  was  passed  re- 

to  their  anrangement  and  discipline.    The  quiring  every  bank,  thteoafter  to  be  cre- 

convicts  are  compelled  to  labor  together  ated  or  renewed,  to  contribute  annually 

in  silence  during  the  day,  and  are  lodged  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on  its  capital  to 

in  separate  doraiitories  at  night     The  a  fund  intended  for  the  payment  of  the 

earnings  of  the  convicts  in  the  Auburn  debts  of  such  banks  as  may  at  any  timebe- 

prison,  during  the  year  1830,  amounted  to  come  insolvent    These  banks  are  placed 

$40,341,  and  the  expenses  of  the  estab-  under  the  superviflkNiof  coiiuniaBioiiei8,io 
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whom  they  ire  required  to  make  annual  governor;  staff officen  are  appointed  hj 

reports  of  their  condition.    Twenty-nine  their  respectiTe  commanders.     The  ju- 

banks,  subject  to  this  act,  had,  in  1890,  diciary  consists  of  the  following  courts : 

capital,  $632M,60O ;  bank  notes  in  circula-  1.  The  court  for  the  trial  qf  impeOiChmenU 

tion,  $5,870^1^;  specie  on  hand,  $443,383;  and  the  cmrtmon  of  errors,  composed  of 

discounted    notes,   $11,155,(}25  :   capital  thepresident  of  the  senate,  the  32  senators, 

of  banks  not  subject,  in  1830,  to  the  safety  the  chancellor,  and  the  justices  of  the  su- 

fund,  $21 ,333^460.  preme  court.     This  court  tries  all  im- 

MMceUtmeous.    Post-offices,    in    1830,  peachments  of  civil  officers  preferred  by 

1458 ;  newspapers,  237,  of  which  sixteen  the  assembly,  in  whom  the  power  of  im- 

are  published  daily ;  amount  of  sales  by  peacbment  is  vested,  and  reviews,  on  ap- 

auction  in  1830,  $25,706,1 11 ;  duties  there-  peals  and  writs  of  error,  the  decisions  of 

on,  $218,513 ;  steam-boats  plying  wholly  the  court  of  chancenr,  and  of  the  supreme 

or  pardy  in  the  waters  of  this  state,  75  court.    But  on  the  hearing  of  an  appeal 

(the  firat  successful  uiplication  of  steam  from  a  decree  in  chanceiy,  the  chancellor 

to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  waa  on  has  no  voice  in  the  final  sentence ;  and 

the  Hudson  river,  in  September,  1807) ;  -when  a  writ  of  error  la  brought  on  a  judg- 

attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law,  1741 ;  ment  of  the  supreme  court,  the  justices 

physicians  4nd  surgeons,  2549.  of  that  court  have  no  voice  for  its  affirm- 

Gowmmeni^  Lawsj  &c    By  the  amend-  ance  or  reversal.    2.  T^t  court  of  ckanee- 

ed  constitution  of  this  state,  adopted  in  rv,  the  powers  of  which  are  vested  in  the 

1821,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  chancellor  and  in  eight  vice-chancellorB. 

senate  and  assembly,  the  former  consist-  3.  The  supreme  eourtj  consisting  of  a  chief 

ing  of  32,  and  the  latter  of  128  members,  justice  and  two  justices.     4.  There  are 

The  senaton  are  chosen  for  four  yean,  eight   ctreuU  juajges,   who    possess   the 

and  must  be  freeholders.    The  members  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court 

of  the   assembly  are   elected    annually,  at  chambers,  and  in  the  trial  of  issues 

For  the  election  of  senators,  the  state  is  joined  in  the  supreme  court,  and  in  courts 

divided  into  eight  senate  districts,  each  of  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery, 

which  is  entiUed  to  four  senators,  and  one  All  the  circuit  judges  possess  equity  pow- 

•f  whom  is  annually  elected  in  each  dis-  ers,  as  vice-chancellors,  except  the  judg^ 

trict    The  menibers  of  the  assembly  are  of  the  first  circuit  (that  including  Long 

chosen  by  the  several  comities,  among  and  Staten  islands  and  the  city  of  New 

whom  they  are  apportioned,  accoiding  to  a  York),  for  which  a  vice-chancellor  has 

rule  prescribed  in  the  constitution.    The  been  created  by  special  law.    5.  A  cottnfy ' 

executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  court,  possesring,  to  a  limited  extent,  both 

who  holds  his  office  for  two  yearn.    A  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  is  establish- 

heutenant-flovemor  is  chosen  at  the  same  ed  for  each  county.  >  Its  decisions  are  lia- 

time,  and  for  the  same  term.    He  is  preen-  ble  to  review  in  the  supreme  court    6. 

dent  of  the  senate,  and,  whenever  the  A  surrogate  is  appointed  for  each  county, 

office  of  governor  becomes  vacant,  takes  who  possesses  exclusive  original  jurisdlc- 

the  place  of  that  officer.    The  right  of  tion  in  cases  of  wills  and  mtestacy.    7. 

suffiage  is  enjoyed  by  every  male  citizen,  There  are  several  other  local  courts ;  as 

of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  the  superior  court  of  the  city  of  New 

been  for  one  ^ear  an  inhabitant  of  the  York,  which  consists  of  a  chief  justice 

state,  and  for  six  months  a  resident  of  the  and  two  associate  justices,  and  possesses 

county  where   he  may  offisr  his  vote,  an  extensive  civil  jurisdiction ;  the  mag^^ 

Under  this  liberal  regulation,  the  number  courts  and  special  justices*  courts,  in  the 

of  electors  is  verv  great ;  in  1828,  they  several  cities ;  and  the  justices*  courts  in 

amounted  to  270,J)8£    Slierifis,  coroners,  the  several  towns.    These  latter  courts 

and  county  clerks  are  elected  by  the  peo-  are  held  by  justices  of  the  peace.    Every 

pie ;  the  other  civil  officers  are  genenilly  town  in  the  state  has  four  or  these  officers, 

appointed  either  by  the  governor  aqd  sen-  and  each  of  them  has  the  power,  vrith  a 

ac^  the  two  branches  ottlie  legislature,  or  few  exceptions,  of  trying  civil  suits  where 

the    governor  alone,   except  clerij^s  of  the  amount  demanded  do^  not  exceed 

courts,  district  attorneys,  and  some  other  fifly  dollars.    They  are  chosen  by  popu- 

officera,  who  are  appointed  by  the  courts,  lar  election,  and  hold  their  offices  for  four 

Field  officers  of  the  militia,  below  the  rank  years,  but  are  so  arranged  in  classes  that 

of  major-flenenJ,  are  elected  by  the  offi-  one  is  annually  chosen  in  each  town, 

cars  of  their  respective  brigades,  &c;  The  chancellor,  justices  of  the  supreme 

field  officers  above  that  rank  are  appoint-,  court,  and  circuit  judges  are  uipointed  by 

ed  by  the  govoftior  and  senatei  or  the  the  governor  and  senate,  and  nold  thmr 
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officetduiinffgoodbehavior,  or  until  they  been  varied  by  intemiediste  legUalion, 

shall  attain  the  age  of  sixty  yean.  Judges  or  that  seemed  to  require  alteration ;  and 

ofthecountv  courts,  surragatea,  and  other,  that  of  1813  was  a  work  of  the  same 

local  judicial  officers  are  appointed  in  the  character.    But  the  revised  statutes    of 

same  manner,  and  for  linuted  periods,  in  1627 — 8  are  substantially  a  new  code  of 

no  case  exceeding  five  years,  but  may  be  statute  law ;  the  various  general  provis- 

re-appointed.    T%e    constitution  of  this  ions  of  the  former  statutes  having  been 

state  not  oolv  contains  several  of  the  safe-  written  anew,  in  a  more  concise  and  per- 

guards  usually  inserted  in  bills  of  riffhta,  spicuous    phraseology,  and    the    whole 

ut  has  some  provisions  of  a  peculiar  char-  wori£  having  been  arranged  in  a  system- 

acter ;  e.  g. :  No  minister  of  the  gospel,  atic  and  methodical  order.    Many  aker- 

or  prie8t,of  any  denomination  whatsoever,  ations  were  made  in  the  Abstance  of  the 

can  hold  any  civil  or  railitaiy  office ;  all  former  statutes ;  in  numerous  instances, 

such  inhabitants  as,  from  scruples  of  con-  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  with  the 

science,  are  averse  to  bearing  arms,  are  view  of  rendering  tl^em  better  known  and 

entitled  to  be  excused  therefiiom,  on  pay-  more  stable,  were  reduced  to  b  wrinen 

ing  to  the  state  on  equivalent  in  money;  text,  andinsierted  in  the  statutes;  whilst  in 

the  assent  of  two  thiinds  of  the  membera  other  cases  those  rules  were  abolished  or 

elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  greatly  modified,  especially  in  reference 

is  requisite  to  every  bill  appropriating  the  to  the  law  of  real  estate,  and  to  the  prac- 

public  property  for  local  or  private  pur-  tice  in  the  courts.    The    enactment  of 

poses,  or  creating,  altering,  or  renewing  this  body  of  statute  law,  which  went  into 

any  corporation ;  the  inviolabili^  of  the  full  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1830, 

common  school  fund  is  perpetually  sectu*-  '  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important 

ed ;  the  tolls  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  events  in  the  history  of  American  juris- 

canala,  the  duties  on  the  manuftcture  of  prudence. 

salt,  and  certain  other  items  of  revenue,  Hisiofy,   Th^  territory  now  oomposins 

are  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  payment  the  state  of  New  York  was  comnrehended 

of  the  canal  debt,  and  until  such  payment  in  queen  Elizabeth's  grant  or  the  tract 

shall  have  been  made,  are  incapable  of  re-  called  Virffinia,  and  in  me  grants  of  North 

duction ;  the  legislature  are  prohibited  from  and  South  Virginia,  made  in  1606  by 

disposing  of  these  canals,  or  the  salt  springs,  James  I.   But  no  settlement  was  attempt- 

or  any  part  thereof;  and  whilst  the  rignt  ed  m  that  territory  under  either  of  diose 

to  draw  such  lotteries  as  had  already  b^n  grants ;  nor  w^  this  part  of  the  continent 

•  provided  for  by  law,  is  fully  recognised,  known  to  Europeans  until    September, 

provision  is  noade  to  .prevent  ad£tional  1609,  when  the  river  which  beaos  his 

grants  of  this  nature.  name,  and  the  islands  at  its  nioitth,  were 

The  common  law  of  England,  varied  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  im  enter- 

and  modified  from  time  to  time,  by  nume-  prising  English  navisiitor,  then  in  the  ser- 

rous  acts  of  the  colonial  and  state  legisla-  vice  of  the  Dutch  £aat  India  company, 

tures,  forms  the  basis  of  the  jurispru<&nce  After  sailing  up  the  river  about  150  miles, 

of  New  York ;  and  there  is  no  one  of  the  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  inade  known 

United  States,  in  which  the  judicial  insti-  to  his  employere  the  result  of  his  voyage, 

tudons  and  the  modes  of  legal  proceeding.  The  Dutch  immediately*  Commenced  a 

bear  so  close  an  analogy  to  those  of  Eng-  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 

land.    At  the  same  time,  there  is  probably  among  whom  were  the  powerful   tribes 

no  state  in  the  confederacy,  wnich  has  afiervrards  known  as  the  Five^  and  still 

made  greater  effi>rts,  by  means  of  its  etat-  later  as  the  Six  AVifionf.    Trading  esiab- 

utory  regulations,  to  improve  the  Enj^lish  lisbments  were  soon  formed  by    these 

system,  and  to  adapt  it,  both  in  its  pnnci-  navigators^   one   at    fort   Orange    (now 

Eles  and  details,  to  the  institutions  and  Albany)  as  early  as  *1613,  and  one  on  the 

abits  of  a  fi^ee,  intelligent,  and  active  island  of  Manhattan,  at  New  Amsterdam 

population.    There  have  been,  since  the  (now  the  cirv  of  New  York),  a  few  yean 

revolution,  four  several  revisions  of  the  later.    In  1614,  the  trade  was  confirmed 

statute  laws  of  the  state,  viz.  in  1787,  in  by  the  government  of  Holland  to  the 

1801,  in  1813,  and  in  1827— €.    The  revis-  West  India  company,  which  in  1621  was 

ion  in  1787 — 8  consisted  of  a  consolidation  incorporated  with  a  grant  of  the  exclusive 

or  re-enactment  of  various  British  and  tight  to  trade  in  America,  &€.,  and  with 

colonial  statutes,  with  numerous  amend-  ample  powere  to  establiah  and  maintain 

ments  in  form  and    substance ;  that  of  settlements  therein.    Under  this  grant,  the 

1801  was  a  re-enactment  in  an  amended  company  took  possession  of  the  territory 

form,ofsuchof  the  former  statutes  as  had  discovered  by   Hudson;  gave  to  it  the 
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Bame  of  New  Netherlands;  and  hi  1683  The  inhabitants  of  New  Yoik  sasiained 

eoDimenoed  its  colonization,  which  was  an  important  part  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 

gradually  continued,  for  about  forty  years^  lution,  and  its  territory  was  the  scene  of 

under  ibeax  auspices.    During  this  period,  seTeral  sanguinary  conflicts  and  of  many 

the  afiahs  of  the  colony  were  manaoed  interesting  events.    Upon  the  condusiou 

by  a  ^vemor  or  director-general  and  a  of  that  war,  the  state  commenced  a  new 

council,  who  were  appointed  by  the  com-  and  distinguished  career,  which  has  ever 

pany,  and  in  whom  all  the  legislative,  since  been  steadily  continued,  and  some 

executive    and    judicial    powers    were  of  the  results  of  which  are  briefly  exhib- 

vested.    In  the  mean  time,  new  discove*  ited  in  this  article. — Authorities :  Burr's 


ries  were  made,  and  the  Dutch  claims  Ma$  of  the  State  of  ^eio  York;  Tofogra- 
extended  to  Connecticut  river  on  the  east,  phy  qfihe  State  ofJ^ew  York,  by  professor 
and  the  Delaware  on  the  sOuth,  in  conse-    Henry,  and  other  articles  in  the  Transac- 


quence  of  which  they  were  on  both  sides  tions  of  the  Albany  Institute  (voL  i);  Dar- 

brougbt  into  collision  with  the  English,  by's  (kograpkieai  Works ;  doctor  L.  C. 

who  set  up  a  title  to  the  whole  coast.  Beck  On  (fte  Onoiu^eiga  Salt  Sjprings;  M. 

May  12, 1664,  Charles  II  made  an  exten-  H.  Webster's  LiH  of  the  MneraU  m  the 

mve  grant  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  State  of  ATew  York;  Smith's  History  of' 

York  and  Albany,  which  included  within  JVeu^  York  (edition  of  New  York  Historical 

lis  bounds  the  colony  of  New  Nether-  Society) ;  Moulton's  ERstorv  of  the  Colony 

lands.    A  small  armament  was  soon  afler  qf  New  NetheHanda ;  Spam>ra's  Gazetteer 

fitted  out  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  of  the  State  ofNeto  York;  Williams's  New 

reducing  that  colony.    The  vessels  ap-  lork  Annual  Register  for  1831 ;   docu- 

peared  in  the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam,  ments  and  proceedings  of  the  legislature 

in  August,  1664,  and  on  the  27th  of  that  of  New  Yoiv,  &c. 

month,  the  fort  and  town  of  New  Amster-  NoaxoN,  John,  a  clergyman  of  Boston, 

dam,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  the  was  bom  at  Stafford,  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 

garrison  at  fort  Orange,  capitulated  to  land.  May  6, 1606.  He  was  educated  at  the 

colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  who  had  been  univernty  of  Cambridge,  and,  after  gradu* 

appointed  by  the  duke  of  York,  to  take  ating,  became  usher  of  the  s^ool,andcu* 

possession  of  the  province  in  his  behalf,  rate  of  the  church,  in  his  native  town.  He 

with  the  dtle  and  powers  of  deputy-go«'-  adopted  the  crekl  and  practice  of  the  Puri* 

emor.     The  inhabitants  thereupon  sub-  tans^  and,  in  1635,  he  arrived  in  Plvmouth, 

mitted  to  his  authority ;  the  name  of  New  New  England,  where  be  preached  for  sev- 

Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New  York^  eral  months,  and  was  offered  the  charge  of 

which  name  was  also  extended  to  the  its  church.    This  he  declined,  and,  in  the 

whole  country;   and  that  effort  Orange  following  year,  removed  to' Boston.  Before 

was  altered  to  Albany,    Afler  tliis,  the  its  close,  however,  be  went  to  Ipswich  to 

colony  was  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  officiate  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  that 

and  council  amwinted  by  the  duke  of  place.     While  there,  he  wrote  various 

York,  until  July  30,  1673,  when  the  gar-  works,  which  procured  him  much  repute- 

rison  of  New  York  surrendered  to  a  squad-  tion.    In  165S^  he  was  solicited  to  become 

ron  of  Dutch  ships,  the  commanders  of  the  minister  of  the  church  in  Boston ;  but 

which  appointed  a  governor  and  other  the   inhabitants  of  Ipswich  would   not 

masistrates,  who  continued  in   authority  .grant  him  a  dismission,  notwithstanding 

uuul  February  9, 1674,  when  the  territory  severe)  councils,  called  upon  the  occasion, 

was  again  surrendered  to  the  English,  in  advised  his  removal  to  the  capita] ;  and  it 

Sursuance  of  the  treaty  of  London.   June  was  not  until  a  council,  summoned  ex- 

%  1674,  a  new  grant  was  made  by  Charles  pressly  by  the  ^vemor  and  magistrates, 

II  to  the  duke  of  York.    After  the  acces-  nad  lent  the  weight  of  its  autliority  to  that 

aion  of  the  latter  to  the  throne,  the  colony  of  the  others,  diat  his  £ock  consented  to 

became  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  part  with  him.     From  that  period,  lie 

British  crown,  and  the  government  was  coutiuued,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  be 

administered  by  royal  governors  and  a  lo-  the  minister  of  Boston.     In  February, 

cal  council  and  assemtSy,  until  May,  1775^  1663,  he  went  to  England  as  one  of  two 

when  the  people  determined  to  take  up  agents  of  the  colony  to  address  Charles  II, 

and  exercise  the  power  of  civil  ffovern-  after  his  restoration,  and  returned  in  Sen- 

nient,  which  was  accordingly  done,  uiroiigh  tember  of  the  same  year.    They  brought 

the    medium    of  committees   of  safety  with  them  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which 

and  of  the  provincial  congress,  until  the  he  promised  to  confirm  the  charter,  but 

provisions  of  the  state  constitution,  atlofH-  required  that  the  administration  of  justice 

•d  in  April^  1777,  were  carried  into  effecL  should  be  in  his  name,  and  that  all  penK>ns 
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of  good  and  honest  livea  sfaoukl  be  admit-  aker,  to  aolicit  beneiaetiona  for  a  coUegv 

ted  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^  supper,  to  be  erected  in  the  wildeme«^  and  de- 

and  their  children  to  baptism.     There  voted  principally  to  the  education  of  In> 

was  something  in  this  requisition  repug-  dian  youth.    His  appearance  excited  a 

nant  to  the  feelings  of  the  colonists^  and  great  sensation  in  England,  and  the  sue- 

the  agents,  although  they  had  endeavored  cess  of  his  solicitations  surmssed  the  most 

to  execute  their  mission    with   fidelity,  sangoine   expectations,     ihiring  aereral 

were  treated  coldly.    This  circumstance  years  of  the  latter  portion  of  hm  fife,  h« 

sank  so  deep  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Norton,  resided  Within  the  bounds  of  the  presby- 

that  it  is  supposed  to  liave  hastened  his  tery  of  Albany.    He  died  honored  and 

death,  which  took  place  mddenly,  April  5,  lamented. 

1663,inthefifty-fleventh  vearofhisage. —  Ocelot  {fdii  pardalii^  Linn.).  This 
Mr.  Norton  was  a  manor  talents  and  great  beautiful  but  savage  animal  holdaa  mki> 
attainments.  His  woriu  are  numerous,  die  rank  between  the  leopard  and  the 
and  cave  him  distinction  in  his  time.  The  common  cat  The  body  is  about  three 
first  Latm  book  ever  Written  in  this  coun-  feet  in  length,  and  the  tail  about  one ; 
tiy  proceeded  fit)m  his  pen.  It  was  an  height  about  eicbteen  inches.  Its  upper 
answer  to  a  number  of  questions  relating  parts  are  of  a  bright  tawny  coknr;  sidea 
to  church  government,  which  had  been  whitidi,  maiked  with  longitudinal  stripes 
sent  over  fit)m  Holland  by  William  Apol-  of  black,  or  nther  with  a  series  of  elongated 
lonus,  and  was  drawn  up  at  the  request  spots  with  black  margins  and  daik,  tawny 
of  the  ministers  of  New  England.  He  centre.  A  black  stripe  extends  along  the 
was  an  acute  and  subtie  controversialist,  back  fi^m  the  head  to  the  tail ;  there  is 
and  was  ibnd  of  exercising  his  faculties  in  also  a  black  band  from  the  nostrils  to  the 
that  way.  One  of  his  treatises  was  comereofthe  eyes;  the  forehead  is  spot- 
acainst  the  Qiiakeni,entitied  The  Heart  of  ted  with  black ;  the  legs  are  whitish,  vaned 
New  England  rent  by  the  Blasphemies  of  with  small  black  spots;  the  tail  is  also 
the  present  Generation.  It  is  even  sup-  marked  with  black  qpots,  which  are 
posed  that  his  mistaken  zeal  promised  laigest  near  its  end.  The  ocelot  b  a  qs- 
him  to  encourage  the  persecution  which  tive  of  various  parts  of  South  America.  It 
that  sect  endured.  At  all  events,  he  was  preys  on  the  smaller  animals  and  birds^  in 
biffhly  obnoxious  to  them,  as  may  be  the  chase  of  the  latter  of  which  it  is  emi- 
inferred  fit)m  the  circutnstance  that,  after  nently  successful  In  its  habits,  it  resem- 
his  decease,  they  made  a  representation  to  bles  all  the  cat  kind,  lyine  concealed 
the  king  and  parliament,  that "  John  Nor-  during  the  day,  and  issuine  rortfa  at  night 
ton,  chief  priest  in  Boston,  by  the  imme-  to  pursue  its  prey*  The  temale  is  not  as 
diate  power  of  the  Lord,  was  smitten,  and  distinctiy  marked  as  the  male,  nor  as  fero- 
died.*^  In  temper,  Mr.  Norton  was  natu-  cious.  She  produces  two  ^oung  at  a  lit- 
rally  irascible,  but  he  obtained  the  con-  ter.  The  ocelot  is  readily  tamed,  but 
trol  over  his  passions  to  such  a  degree  as  never  entirely  loses  its  natural  savagenesi 
to  be  remarked  for  the  general  meekness  of  temper.  In  fact,  in  this  anima^  as  in 
and  courtesy  of  his  demeanor.  all  others  of  the  genu%  not  even  excepting 
OccoM,  Sampson,  reverend,  a  Mobegan  the  domestic  cat,  however  their  ferocious 
Indian,  bom  in  the  township  of  Montvule,  habits  may  be  subdued  by  coercion  and 
was  one  of  the  aborigines  educated  in  the  kindness,  it  will  invariably  be  found  that 
schooloftiie  reverend  EleazerWheelock,  their  savage  nature  will  betray  itself  on 
at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut  He  made  the  slightest  provocation,  and  that  their 
sucli  proffressin  knowledge,  and  conduct-  'tiiirst  for  blood  is  unconquerable, 
ed  himself  so  well,  that  he  received  a  reg-  Otranto,  Ddke  of,  better  known  by 
ular  ordination  from  the  presbytery  of  the  ntmeof  Joseph  FmicfU,*  11^  in  general, 
Sufiblk,  on  Lou^  Island.  Soon  after,  he  history  does  not  venture  to  judge  eminent 
became  a  missionary,  and  preached  for  men  by  the  views .  of  earlier  or  later  peri- 
some  time  to  the  Indians.  On  his  return  ods,  but  estimates  them  according  to  the 
from  them,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  character  of  their  age,  this  is  the  vaan 
country  near  Lebanon,  and  attracted  necessary  in  considering  the  great  chaiac- 
crowded  audiencea.  Doctor  Dwigfat,  in  #  The  above  article  u  extracted  fram  a  nnm. 
his  Travels,  mentions  that  he  heard  him  script  biography  of  the  duke  of  Chranto,  wTittea 
twice.  His  discourses,  he  says,  were  de-  by  a  genilcmaii  for  a  long  time  connected  with 
cent,  and  his  utterance  in  some  degree  ^  <^^«'  ^^  enjoyinr  hi«  confidence.  We  re- 
aI^.»«*  -ki^*  i«««  «a«-  I.-  iw.-««  ♦^  Rret  ^at  we  are  not  able  to  give  the  whole,  be- 
eloquent     Not  long  after  he  bepm  to  s^^,^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j,  Secessaiy  to  a  fol 

preach,  be  was  sent  to  England  by  doctor  undemanding  of  Uio  reaaons  and  causca  of  daep- 

Wheelock,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Whit<  ly-Iatd  political  moasiires. 
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'             ten  of  a  period  wboee  annds  are  not  yet  his  return  from  Lyons,  he  was  fbriously 
i             closed.    Foucb^  belongs  entirely  to  the  attacked  by   Collot  d'Herbois,  Couthon 
age  of  the  French  revolution.    History  and  Robespierre,'  members  of  the  com- 
3             has  exposed  the  nature  and  progress  of  mittee  of  public  safety.    Collot,  as  mem- 
)             that  great  event,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  show  her  of  the  committee,  had  been  charged 
t             that  the  characteiv  belonging  to  it  must  paiticulariy  with    the   execution  of  the 
:>             not  be  judged  by  the  same  criterion  as  decree  agamst  Lyons,  and  was  the  chief 
men  whose  lot  was  cast  in  a  time  of  of  the  mission.    Before  Fouch^  was  cm- 
peace  and  order.    Fouch6  must  not,  there-  ployed  in  this  drradful  business,  ho  had 
t             lore,  be  judged  according  to  a  German  or  been  sent  to  the  department  of  the  Aube, 
American  standard,  nor  by  the  state  of  and,  at  another  time,  to  that  of  the  Ni^vre, 
I             affairs  in  1817  or  1788,  any  more  than  the  to  quell  the  insurrectionary  spirit,  which 
j>             French  nation  itself,  whbse  evil  genius  he  did  without  violence.    It  wos  in  the 
I:             presided  over  his  destiny  also ;  still  less  latter  department  that  he  suf]fered  an  in- 
t              should  he  be  condemned  merely  on  the  scription  to  be  placed  over  the  gate  of  the 
testimony  of  the  revolution,  which  is  ren-  grave-yard  of  Nevers,  running  thus — La 
dered  suspicious  by  its  wild  character  of  mart  est  un  wntmeU  Hamd ;  and  when  he  re- 
passion  and  delusion,  of  falsehood  and  vio-  turned,  he  was  accused  of  materialism,  in 
lence— «  character  ec|uall^  atvaiiance  with  the  convention,  by  Robespierre  !  Foucb^'s 
the  moral  and  political  institutions  of  so-  name,  after  his  return  fix>m  Lyons,  in 
ciety,  and  with  a  due  regard  for  truth.  1795,  was  erased  from  the  list  of  Uie 
Even  his  enemies  must  allow  that  he  pre-  Jacobin  club,  of  which  he  had  been  presi- 
Vented  much  evil,  and  that,  also,  on  more  dent    This  was  in  consequence  of  his 
than  one  important  occasion,  he  opposed  having  united  himself  vrith  the  opponents 
Napoleon  with  firmness.    Joseph  Fouche,  to  Rob^ierre*s  tyrannv,  Tallien,  Legen-* 
bom  at  Naintcs,  May  9,  1763,  and  edu-  dre,  &c.'   But,  afler  the  faJl  of  Robespierre, 
cated,  from  the  age  of  nine  years,  by  the  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  those  who  had 
fathers  of  the  oratoiy  in  bis  native  place,  overthrown  him  separated  again  into  two 
ivas  intended  for  the  profession  of  his  parties,  '^ne  of  which  professed   strict 
iathei^-«  sea-captain.     As  he  was  not,  democratic  principles,  and  conspired  to  re- 
faowe^ver,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  hard-  gain  possession  of  power :  this  was  called 
ships  of  a  sea  life,  he  prosecuted   his  me  conspiracy  of  Babeuf.    Fouch^  he- 
studies  at  Paris.    He  then  taught  meta-  longed  to  this  party,  and,  having  been  de- 
physics,  physics  and  mathematics,  in  the  nounoed  as  a  terrorist  to  the  convention, 
academies  at'Juillv,  Arras'  and  Vendome,  on  the  proposition  of  Boissy-d'Anglaq,  an 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years^  was  accusation  against  him  was  vot^,  Au- 

E laced  at  the.faead  of  the  coUege  of  Nantes,  gust  9, 1795.    He  now  withdrew  into  ob- 

Fe  was  never  a  priest,  but  was  married  scurity  until  the  general  amnesty  accom- 

before  the   revolution.     In    Septemberi  penyinff  the  constitution  of  the  year  III, 

1793,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  con*  when  he  went,  with  his  family,  to  the 

vention  by  the  department  of  the  Lower  Valine  de  Montmorency,  where  he  hved 

Seine,  and,  Bepteinber-  20^  1792,  he  ap-  in  perfect  retirement,  not  having  increased 

peered  for  the  first'  time  in  the  Jacobin  his  fortune  by  bis  public  employments, 

club  at  Paris.    In  the  period  of  his  life  until,  in  1798^  the   directory  appointed 

which  now  begins*  two  acts  are  particu-  him  French  minister   to   tine  Cisalpine 

krly  prominentr-nis  vote  for  the  death  republic,  where  he  rendered  much  service 

of  the  kin^  without  appeal  to  the  nation,  by  opposing  the  plans  of  Austria,  d&c,  in 

and  his  mission  with  CoUot  d'Herbois  to  Upper  Italy ;  but  a  diplomatic  note  which 

Lyons.    The  first  he  always  considered  he  addressed   to  the  Cisalpine  govem- 

as  an  act  of  political  neoessi^.    *^  I^"  said  ment  on  this  subject,  caused  his  recall,  to 

he,  to  the  last  of  bis  life,  without  exulta-  which  he  objected,  and  he  was  supported  by 

tion  or  regret,  **  the  vote  of  the  Mountain  the  commander  of  the  Italian  army,  Jou- 

was  not  the  most  generous,  it  was  certain-  bert,  his  particular  friend.    The  directory^ 

l^  the  most  consistent,  and,  in  the  situa-  whose  conduct  in    this  afiidr  disgusted 

tion  of  the  country,  with  Europe  armed  Fouch^  were  obliged  to  treat  with  him. 

against  her,  the  most  politic."    As  to  the  The  impresaons  which  he  bad  received 

second,  great  as  our  horror  must  be  at  this  undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence  on  his 

foul  stain  on  the  page  of  history,  we  must  future  conduct     Afler  die  members  of 

remember  also,  that  he  was  but  the  sec-  the  directory  were  changed,  Fbuch^  was 

ondaiy  agent  in  this  mission,  which  he  made   ambassador  to   the   Hague,  and 

wrote  to  the  convention  to  decline,  but  there  received  his  appointment  as  minis- 

not  permitted  to  do  so;  and  that,  after  ter  of  the  police,  in  1799,  when  France 
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i«t8  in  a  most  critical  ahuation.    His  fint  br  them,  obliged  Napol^an  to  re-appcHnt 
measure  was  to  break  up  the  Jacobin  Foucb<&,  id  July,  18G4,  though  Savaiy  re- 
club.    France,  at  that  time,  was  tottering  tained  the  chaige  of  the  secret  poBoe.    In 
^                          lietween  two  abysses,  the  return  of  the  this  period  happened  the  death  of  cap- 
»                          Bourbons  and  the  anarchy  of  revolution,  'tain  Wricht,  which  has  been   laid   to 

Men  like  Fouch^  Si^yes,  Slc^  saw  that  a  Foueh^  beoause  he  had  tfafc  command 

stable  flOYeniment  was  the  most  urgent  of  fbe  TemvAe  in  which  Wright  was 

want  of  the  country.    To  establish  liwnd  imprisoned;  but  the  police  had  not  the 

institutions,  and  to  retain  the  conquests,  sole  care  of  the  Temple ;  soch  a  deed  is 

which  were  on  the  p<»nt  of  being  lost,  not  conastent  with  Fouch^*s  character, 

■,  required  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  govern-  and  no  suffident  motire  has  ever  been 

ment  who  was  both  a  general  and  a  states-  assigned  ibr  his  committing  it    Picfaigni, 

man.    Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  Moreau  in  April,  1804,  had  been  round  stranded 

( ;  refused,  Joubert  accepted  the  call,  but  the  in  the  Temple,  at  a  time  when  Fouche 

battle  of  Novi,  August  7, 1799,  put  an  end  was  not  minister  of  police.    Fouch^  k- 

to  his  life  and  the  plans  of  his  fiieuds.  bored   assiduously  to   make  Napoleoo's 

The  dangers  of  the  state  Increased ;  Bona-  victories  a  means  of  attaching  the  timid  lo 

parte  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Provence ;  the  empire,  and  thus  of  thwarting  aD  the 

roucbe,  without   hesitation,  joined  the  hopesof  the  BouriKuis.    In  1606,  Pninia 

young  general.     The  consular  govern-  concluded   a  secret   treaty  with    Great 

ment  was  established,  and,  thouffh  the  de-  Britain,  which,   as   Foucm   knew,  was 

.  plorable  state  of  things  induced  many  to  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against 

.  rally  round  the  first  consul,  his  increasing  France.    It  was  of  great  importance  to 

[  1  power  soon  filled  them  with  fear,  and  get  possession  of  this  instniment    Fou- 

this  circumstance   affords   a  reason  for  ch^  took  his  measures  so  well,  that  the 

Fouch^'s  great  populari^.    He  was  con-  dia^ised  courier,  who  earned  it  oooceal- 

sidered  by  many  as  a  guarantee  of  demo-  ed  m  the  bottom  of  a  coach,  was  attacked 

^     cratic    principles.     Fouch^    was   made  by  his  agents  on  the  road  from  Hambuig 

minister    of   the   police,   and   gendered  to  Beriin,  and  deprived  of  the  document. 

himself  useful  in  the  highest  degree,  by  The  battle  of  Jena,  with  its  momentous 

the   detection  of  royalist   and   Jacobin  efiectjv  was  the  conseauence.    The  peace 

projects  and  conspiracies.    He  fhistrated  of  Tikdt  was  concluaed.     The  emperor 

the  conspiracy  or  Arana,  Ceiraechi  and  seemed  at  the  summit  of  his  gloiy,  end 

Topino-Lebrun,    brou^t  the  contrivera  Fouch^  constantly  advised  him  to  turn 

of  the  infernal   machine   to   trial,  and  his  chief  attention  to  the  internal  coodi- 

^  proved  it  to  have  been  a  contrivance  <)f  tion  of  France,  to  establish  new  InstitD- 

•  ^  the  aristocracy.    Napoleon  wds  much  in  tions,  and  to  develope  the  old.    It  seemed 

fear  of  the  conspiracies  of  the  Jacobins ;  also   necessary   to  him,  that   Napoleon 

Fouche  did  not  agree  with   liim,   and  should  leave  issue  of  his  own  to  succeed 

thought  them  dangerous  only  in  proper-  him.  He  advised  a  divorce,  and  a  maniaga 

tion  as  the  independence  or  uberty  of  die  with  a  Russian  princess;  he  was  always 

country  was  threatened ;  but  he, consider-  opposed  to  a  marria^  with  a  daughter 

ed  the  rbyalists  very  formidable.    He  was  of  the  house  of  Austna.    Talleyrand  per- 

indefiitiffable  in  tracing  out  conspu^acies ;  suaded  Napoleon  to  secure  Spain.    An 

and,  so  mr  from  inventing  them  in  order  opportunity  was  afibrded  by  the  revo- 

to  throw  more  power  into  the  hands  of  luaon   of  Bfadiid ;   Napoleon   mardied 

the  government,  his  often  repeated  pin-  to  Spain ;  Austria  declared  war ;   Napo- 

eiple  was,  that  "  a  new  government  al-  leon  departed  for  the  campaifloi  of  1809. 

Ways  dates  only  from  the  conspiracy  last  France,  without  troops,  was  1^  under  the 

detected,  because  such  a  discovery  neces-  regency  of  a  council,  under  the  presidency 

9arily  calls  agahi  in  questipn  what  lias  of  one  of  Napoleon's  brothen.    Fouch6 

been  settled,  and,  therefore,  shakes  that  had  the  port-folios  of  the  interior  and  the 

which    was  already  "considered     firm."  poKce.    An  English  fleet,  with  an  army  on 

Home  months  afler  the  peace  of  Amiens  board,   appear^   before   Flushing,  and 

(concluded  March  25, 1602).  the  ministry  threatened  Belgium ;  the  danger  was  im- 

of  the  police  was  added  to  tJiat  of  justice,  minent ;  a  council  was  held,  and  when 

Fouch^  was  made  senator,  and  remained  Fouch^  proposed,  as  the  only  effectual 

almost  two  yeare  without  emjdoyment.  measure,  to  give  the  command  to  Beioa- 

What  had  been  the  principles  of  his  office,  dotte,  who  had  been  in  disgrace  since  the 

may  be  seen  from^  his  circulars.     The  battie  of  Wamm,   the  arch-chancellor 

con8{riracies  of  Pich^^,  George  Cadou-  Cambac^rte  objected  to  the  measure  in 
dal,  &&,  and  tiie  excitement  occasioned    jihese  words — '^  You  are  going  to  divulge  a 
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mat  Btate  kctM  ;  it  must  not  be  known  England  witb  all  poesible  guarantees  fitun 
uiat  the  empire  can  be  saved  by  any  body  the  British  government ;  but  he  refused 
but  the  emperor."  However,  the  danger  the  offer,  and  determined  to  remain,  at 
became  greater,  and  Fouch^  was  left  at  lib-  all  risks,  in  Italy.  He  was  soon  recalled 
«ity  to  call  the  national  guards  to  arms,  and  to  France,  and  banished  to  Aix,  the  capi- 
to  ffive  the  command,  on  his  own  respon-  tal  of  bis  senatorship,  where  he  lived  a 
abuity,  to'  Bernadotte — measures  which  whole  year  retired,  when  he  was  permit- 
were  crowned  with  the  fullest  success,  ted  to  return  to  bis  estate,  on  condition  of 
When  the  6mperor  returned,  every  one  not  appearing  in  Paris.  He  now,  in  1811y 
expected  the  disgrace  of  Fouch^,  whom  lost  his  wife — a  loss  which  he  severely  felt, 
he  had  made,  before  his  departure,  duke  The  conspiracy  of  Mallet  (q.  v.),  while 
ofOtranto;  but  the  emperor,  on  the  con-  Napoleon  was  in  Russia,  showed  the 
trary,  spoke  of  him  at  couit,  to  M.  Fon-  insufficiency  of  the  existing  police.,  £v- 
tanes,  as  un  homme  frodigieux.  Whether,  ery  tiling  depended  upon  the  life  of  Na— 
however,  the  activitv  and  popuiaritv  of  poleon.  Talleyrand,  Dalberg,  and  others, 
the  minister,  his  union  with  Bemadbtte,  formed  plans  with  reference  to  what 
or  his  strenuous  opposidou  to  a  marriage  might  take  place,  and  wished  to 
with  an  Austrian  princess,  gave  umbrage  unite  with  the  duke  of  Otranto,  who, 
to  Napoleon,  or  whether  the  onlv  cause  however,  in  an  interview,  became  con- 
of  Fouch^*s  disgrace  was  the  following,  vinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  pro- 
iire  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  After  iects.  In  1813,  the  duke  was  fixed  upon 
hostilities  had  begun  again  with  England,  by  Napoleon  to  receive  the  temporary  di- 
Napoleon  had  tri^  several  times  to  enter  rection  of  a  new  government,  the  centre  of 
into  negotiations  with  the  British  minister,  which  would  have  been  Berlin,  if  Prusraa 
but  insisted  that  they  should  begin  under  had  been  conquered,  as  Napoleon  hoped, 
his  name,  while  the  English  minister  said  after  the  battles  of  LQtzen  and  Bautzen, 
that  that  would  be  agreeing  to  a  point  Tiie  duke  arrived  at  Dresden,  when  the 
which  was  only  to  be  settied  by  treaty,  French,  having  been  repulsed  fit>m  Bcr- 
namely,  the  acknowledgment  of  Napoleon  lin,  had  concentrated  themselves  at  that 
as  emperor.  Peace  was  desirable,  and,  as  point.  It  was  intended  that  he  should 
,the  biography  before  us  states,  the  duke  negotiate  with  Austria  at  Prague,  but  he 
of  Otranto,  with  the  full  consent  of  Napo-  saw  that  the  die  was  casr,  and  refused, 
leon,  sent  an  agent  (an  Irish  officer  of  the  and  he  was  sent  to  Illyria  as  governor- 
name  of  Fagan)  to  the  marquis  of  Welles-  general ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled,  by 
ley,  to  promote  a  mutual  understanding,  the  events  of  the  war,  to  return  to  France. 
Napoleon  distrusted  his  minister,  and  sev-  English  agents  had  succeeded  in  render- 
era!  times  attempted  to  carry  on  the  nego-  ing  the  king  of  Naples  (Murat)  disafiected 
liations  himself,  but  was  always  unsuc-  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  by  convincing 
cessful.  This  irritated  him,  so  that,  in  a  him  that  the  emperor  would  be  ruined  by 
council  held  on  this  subject,  he  went  so  his  ambition.  Napoleon  sent  the  duke  of 
fkv  as  to  say,  C^est  tr^  dt  deux  empereiars.  Otranto  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
The  duke  of  Ou^into  received  orders  to  king  to .  his  cause.  He  found  the  court 
discontinue  the  negotiation,  and  to  give  had  given  up  Napoleon  as  lost;  and  so 
up  all  the  correspondence  connected  with  much  was  the  duke's  influence  feared, 
it,  and  the  names  of  his  agents.  The  cor-  that  the  allies  immediately  acreed  to  eve- 
respondence  was  given  up,  but  not  the  ry  thing  which  Joachim  (Murat)  asked, 
names  of  his  agents,  and  the  merchants  The  duke  of  Otranto  now  adviseo  him  to 
through  whom  it  had  been  carried  on  endeavor  to  unite  Italy,  and  make  it  inde- 
(Ouvrard  in  Paris,  and  Hope  in  Amster-  pendent  of  Austria  by  the  aid  of  England, 
dam),  because  he  considered  the  transac-  The  duke  then  returned  to  France,  and 
tion  as  strictly  confidential.  Ouvrard's  arrived  at  Paris  a  few  days  after  the 
arrest  was  occasioned  only  by  vague  sus-  declaration  of  the  senate,  Uiat  Napoleon 
pidons.  June  3,  1810,  Savary  (duke  of  had  forfeited  the  throne.  He  lived  retired 
Rovigo)  was  made  minister  of  police,  during  the  first  restoration,  a  wimess  of 
and  Fouch^  governor  of  Rome. .  Before  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Bourbons, 
he  went  there,  the  emperor  wished  to  take  Deeming  the  proximity  of  the  deposed 
fix>m  him  certain  orders  which  he  had  emperor  a  great  evil,  and  that  his  restora- 

S'ven  him  respecting  his  ministiy;  but  tion    would    be  disastrous,  he  wrote  a 
e  duke  of  Otranto  declared  that  he  had  prophetic  letter  to  the  ex-emperor,  ad  vis- 
burned  them,  and  hastened  to  Italy,  where  ing  him  to  gb  to  the  U.  States,  for  his  own 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  com-  sake  and  that  of  the  adherents  to  the 
mander  of  a  British  man-of-war  to  go  to  principles  of  the  revolution.    When  Na- 
voii.  IX.            51 
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poleoo  ntatned  from  Elba,  tbekiiiff  sought  opinion  of  tfais  step  of  the  dnke,  no  earn 
for  support  from  Fouch^  who  Dad  an  denies  that  he  prevented  much  eriL  He 
intenriew  with  Monsieur  at  the  house  of  advised  the  king  to  adopt  the  natkmal  eol- 
the  duke  of  Dalbei^g;  but  be  declared  it  ors.  '^Why,"  said  the  king,  ''should  1 
too  late.  Bourrienne,  prefect  of  police  at  change  my  colors  for  another  ?**  **J^bi 
Paris,  then  gave  orders  to  arrest  him.  ^ue  ^Mrsontie  mdrt  que  F.  Jtf.  ne  fmitse  U 
Foucli^  ^escaped,  and  joined  Napoleon,  mndtrt^  answered  the  duke  of  Otmnto. 
who  a  third  time  made  him  minister  of  The  court  of  the  Tuileries  soon  became 
Dolice.  The  ccmgress  of  Vienna  declared  what  it  had  been — a  locus  of  amganoe 
Napoleon  an  outlaw.  He  authorized  and  reven|pe.  The  number  of  victima 
Fouch^  to  beffin  secret  communications  demanded  is  supposed  to  have  amounied 
with  Mettemicli,  by  way  of  Basle,  because  to  3000 :  Foucbi^  had  it  reduced  to  a  few^ 
no  open  communication  was  possible;  and.  whom,  with  all  his  exertion,  he  could 
says  our  biographv,  it  was  even  one  of  not  save.  Hence  the  motley  list,  which 
the  conditions  of  the  negotiadon  that,  eve-  some  have  considered  as  drawn  up  by  the 
ly  thing  should  be  excluded  from  the  minister  to  riiow  his  power!  His  ene- 
conferences  which  had  relation  to  Nano-  mies  say  that  he  should  have  refused  le 
leon.  A  letter  carried  by  a  certain  Hedel-  sign  a  list  containing  the  namea  of  hia 
hoffer  to  the  duke  of  Otranto,  from  Met-  own  fifiends,  and  of  persons  who  had  been 
temich,  stated  that  he  would  exert  him-  induced  by  his  advice  to  act  the  part  for 
self  to  induce  the  congress  to  listen,  not  to  which  they  were  then  nroscribca.  Hk 
Napoleon,  but  to  the  wishes  of  France,  friends  sa^  that  his  abandoning  the  port- 
respecting  its  government  Chance  made  folio  wouid  have  been  the  death-wamuit 
Napoleon  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  of  many  more.  TaQeyrand  and  Otrame 
the  duke  had  received  a  letter.  He  asked  did  not  sit  in  the  house  of  peers  whea 
for  it,  and  immediately  attempted  to  cany  Ney  was  tried,  excusing  themaelv^  on 
on  the  negotiations  himself;  but  no  an-  account  of  their  participation  in  the  Ofdi- 
swer  whatever  was  received  to  his  com-  nance.  At  this  time  (lol5)  the  duke  of 
munications,  so  that  Napoleon  came  to  re-  Otranto  married  a  second  wife,  a  lady 
gard  the  whole  afbir  as  a  piece  of  treach-  named  De  CasteUane.     Her  frmily  be- 


erv.    The  battle  of  Waterloo  showed  the  longed  to  the  nobility  before  the  revola- 

wfaole  danger  of  France.    The  chamber  tion ;  and  though  he  might,  if  his  intention 

elected  five  membera  as  a  provisionaiy  had  been  to  unite  himself  more  doeely 

Soverament,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  with  the  royalistfl^  have  easily  conneeted 

uke  of  Otranto.    It  is  against  his  con<>  himself  with  a  much  more  distiDgniafaed 

duct  at  this  period  that  me  charge  of  family,  yet,  under  existins  circumslaiioe^ 

treachery  has  been  brought  most  positive-  this  step  was  considered  by  the  liberals  as 

ly.    His  bioffrapher,  by  a  long  statement  an  expression  of  hostiliQr  to  them.  Fraiiee 

of  fiicts,  endeavon  to  show  that,  in  the  was  men   in  a  most   deplorable  slate : 

condition  of  France  at  that  time,  with  Eu-  En^and  and  Russia  were  waging  war 

rope  armed  against  her,  the  provisionaiy  against  each  other  in  the  French  cooncy. 

government  were  obliged  to  act  as  they  Tne  opposition  attacked  the  govemmdit 

did.      Fouch^'s   whoM    endeavor   was,  on   account   of  this   fbreijni   inflaeooe^ 

among  many  evils,  to  choose  the  least  against  which  the  duke  of  Otranto  inoea- 

The  raarshais  decided  that  Paris  was  not  santly  struggled.    In  this  state  of  thin^i^ 

tenable,  and  a  civil  warwonld  have  totally  with  the  view  of  trying  the  efiect  of  wm 

ruined  the  country,  then  occupied  by  for-  appeal  to  public  opinion,  he  picaeeled 

eiffn  armies.     The   Bourbons   returned  two  rep<MtB  to  the  lun^^ — one  on  the  reln- 

with  the  foreigners,  and  every  thing  was  tionsof  the  foreign  armies  to  the  kingdom^ 

to  be  feared  from  the  fury  bf  the  royalists ;  their  claims,  &c. ;  the  second  on  the  re- 

and,  if  the  duke  of  Otranto's  motive  in  sources  left  to  France,  particularly  the 

accepting  the  ministry  of  police,  vnis  to  U»i»  tn  nuutty  in  which,  of  couiw^  the 

prevent  civil  dissensions  as  far  as  posnble,  royalist  party  could  not  form  an  impcutant 

\  and  to  give  to  a  revengeful  administration  item.    The  immediate  consequence  was 

^  some  aUoy  of  reason,  such  a  sacrifice  of  die  union  of  the  royalisiB  and  fbreigB 

I  reputation  to  patriotism  must  be  regarded  powera  to  displace  the  duke.     TaDer- 

\  as  truly  noble.    He  accepted  the  port-  rand  ofiered  him  a  mtasion  to  the  U. 

\  folio  expmsly  on  the  condition  laid  down  States,  where  he  wished  to  live ;  but  fala 

\  |>y  Talleyrand,  that  no  vengeance  should  wife's  disinclination,  and  his  anxieQr  fiv 

\  be  taken.    The  party  which  considered  the  education  of  his  children,  pnventod 

\  themaelveS'  deodyed  by  him  became  hia  it    He  was  then  sent  as  minister  to  Dren- 

bitterest  enemiesL    Whatever  may  be  the  den,butiiotfiMrakingfime.    In  1616^  he 
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fVMOompiJMd  in  the  lawagainst  the  regi-  the  oyeien  are  nid  to  be  neft,  or  tn  tte 
ddea,  and  the  court  of  Saxony  was  not  mUk.  This  is  known  bv  the  appearance 
strong  enough  to  protect  him.  He  then  of  a  milky  substance  in  the  gills.  Oysters 
retired  to  Prague,  Lmtz,  and,  at  last,  to  attain  a  size  fit  for  the  table  in  about  a  year 
Trieste,  where  he  died,  Dec.  26^  1820,  and  a  half^  and  are  in  their  prime  at  three 
without  complaint  or  regret,  leaving  his  s  years  of  a^ ;  though  what  the  natuial 
character  to  be  eettl^  by  history,  tenft  of  their  lives  may  be,  it  is  difficult^  if 
Fouch^'s  life  is  one  of  the  most  important  not  impossible,  to  determine  with  any  de- 
parts of  the  histoiy  of  the  time  in  which  gree  of  accuracy.  Many  curious  discus- 
lie  lived.  He  was  a  highly  estimable  fa-  sions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  oysters 
ther  and  husband,  and  educated  his  chil-  possessed  the  faculty  of  locomotion.  It  is 
dren  with  the  greatest  care.  His  whole  well  known  that,  in  general,  they  are 
private  life  is  irreproachable.  He  loved  firmly  atmched  to  stones, or  to  each  other; 
justice,  and  eujojred  the  good  opinion  and  it  has  been  stated,  and  generally  be- 
ef the  most  opposite  parties.  His  coun-  lieved,  that  thev  were  not  endowed  with 
tenanoe  was  expressive  of  penetradon  any  powers  of  changing  their  pomtion. 
and  decision.  He  was  of  the  middle  nze.  From  the  observations  and  experiments 
rather  thin,  of  firm  health,  and  strong  of  naturalists, '  however,  it  appears  that 
nerves.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  they  can  move  from  place  to  place  by 
somewhat  hollow  and  hareh ;  in  speech,  suddenly  closing  their  shells,  and  thus 
he  was  vehenient,  determined  and  lively ;  ejecting  the  water  contained  befween 
in  his  whole  appearance  be  was  plain  and  them  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  them- 
simple.  The  Mimoires  dt  Job,  I\mM^  selves  backward,  or  in  a  lateral  direction. 
Due  iPOtranie,  etc  {M  part,  Brussels^  Oysters  form  the  basis  of  many  culinary 
1824),  which  appeared^  at  raris^  1824,  are  preparations,  but  are  much  more  digeeti- 
sot  acknowledged  by  his  sons,  who  pros-  ble  in  their  raw  state  than  after  any  mode 
ecuted  the  publisher,  and  gained  the  of  cooking  them,  as  this  process,  in  a  great 
case.  measure,  deprives  diem  of  the  nouri^mg 
Otbtkk  ;  a  well  known  edible  shell-  animal  jell^  which  forms  so  large  a  por- 
fish,  bekNiging  to  the  genus  ogirea,  occtv-  tion  of  their  substance.  The  shell  of^tha 
ring  in  roost  ports  of  the  world.  The  Eu-  oyster  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime 
ropean  ovster  (O.  tduUa),  which  forms  a  and  animal  matter,  and  vras,  at  one  time, 
considerable  article  of  trade  on  the  coasts  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  medical 
of  England  and  Fnnce,  is  generally  taken  properties;  but  analysis  has  shown  that 
bv  dr^gin^,  after  which  the  animals  are  the  only  advantage  of  these  animal  car- 
placed  in  pts  formed  for  the  purpose,  fur-  bonates  of  lime  over  those  from  the  min- 
nished  with  sluices,  througn  which,  at  era!  kin|;dom  arises  from  their  containing 
spring  tides,  the  water  is  sumsred  to  flow,  no  adnuxture  of  any  metallic  substance. 
In  these  receptacles,  they  acquire  the  The  lime  obtained  from  the  calcination  of 
green  tinge  so  remarkable  in  the  European  oyster  shelb,  though  exceedingly  pure  and 
oyster,  and  which  is  considered  as  adding  white,  is  better  suited  for  work  which 
to  their  value.  This  cok>r,  which  at  one  does  not  require  great  tenacity,  as  for 
time  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  some  plastering  room^  than  for  the  common 
mineral  impregnation,  has  recently  been  purposes  of  building,  as  it  does  not  fivm 
ascertained  to  arise  from  the  con/erTa,and  as  h(M  a  compound  with  sand  as  the 
other  marine  vegetal>le  matter,  on  which  mineral  limes. 

the  animal  feeds.  The  oysters  brought  to  Paca  (oaiogtmts) ;  a  genus  of  animals 
the  difiereot  markets  in  the  U.  States  are  inhabiting  South  America,  living  in  the 
fiimished  by  several  specieiy  which  it  is  woods,  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  concealing 
extremely  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  are^  themselves  in  superficial  burrows,  which 
known  among  the  venders  and  epicures  have  three  openinss  to  them.  They  are 
c^  this  food  by  appellations  derived  from  thick  set,  and  of  a  cTurosy  form,  and,  when 
the  places  firom  whence  they  are  brought  full  grown,  measure  about  two  feet  in 
The  business  of  taking  these  shell-fish  lengdi  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  ex- 
employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  no  tremity  of  the  body,  and  about  one  foot  in 
inconsidenuile  amount  of  tonnage.  In  height  both  before  and  behind ;  for,  al- 
many  places,  oysters  are  ptanted^  as  it  »  though  the  hinder  legs  are  much  longer 
called ;  that  is,  large  artificial  beds  are  than  the  anterior,  they  are  so  bent  as  to 
formed  in  fiivoreble  situations,  where  they  allow  a  much  greater  proportion  of  their 
are  permitted  to  fatten  and  increase.  The  length  to  touch  the  suraice  of  the  ground, 
breeding  time  of  oysters^  is  in  April  or  Tlieir  eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  of  m 
May,  from  which  time  to  July  or  August,  brownish  hue,  theur  eon  nesriy  oskedt 
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and  their  whiskers  lopg  and  rigid.  Ihef  has  r^d  feet  and  beak,  is  brown  abof^  and 
awim  and  dive  remarKably  well,  and  run  its  sides  are  beautifully  variegated  widi 
with  considerable  swiftness.  Their  cry  is  ftmiginous  and  ash-color  ;  the  neck  is 
not  unlike  that  of  a  pig.  Their  flesh  is  white,  with  a  black  margin.  Theredpar- 
aaid  to  be  very  savory,  and  forms  a  staple  tridge  lives  on  higher  grounds  than  the 
article  of  food  in  tnany  parts  of  South  gray,  preferring  hills.  The  flesh  is  whiter 
America.  They  seldom  leave  their  bur-  and  less  juicy.  There  are  many  other 
rows,  except  during  tlie  night,  when  they  species  inhabiting  Europe  and  Asia  which 
sally  forth  in  search  of  their  food,  which  it  is  needless  to  particularize.  Those  be- 
consists  of  herbs  and  fruit  They  are  longing  to  the  other  two  subpeuera  are 
taken  alive  by  closing  two  of  the  openings  known  under  the  name  of  quails,  though, 
to  their  burrows,  and  digging  up  the  thind.  in  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  states, 
They  often  make  an  obstinate  defence,  the  American  species  is  also  termed  ptar- 
and  are  capable  of  biting  very  severely,  tridge.  ^See  QuaiL)  The  above-men- 
They  are  readily  tamed,  and  might  prove  tioned  birds  form  an  important  part  of 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  domes-  what  is  denominated  game  among  the 
tic  animals,  es}iecially  in  the  Southern  modem  nations  of  Europe,  the  killing 
States,  where  the  winter  is  not  sufliciently  of  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
severe  to  injure  them.  They  are  very  pro-  public  regulations.  (See  Gome  Laws.) 
liflc,  and,  in  a  warm  climate,  would  re-  Feccahy  (dicoh^).  The  peccaries  bear 
quire  "but  little  attention.  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  hog,  but  are 
Partridge  ( perdix).  The  partridges  sufliciently  dissimilar  to  justify  their  aepa- 
were  formerly  classed  with  the  grouse  ration  as  a  distinct  genus.  The  moat 
(q.v.),in  the  genus /e6nao,till  they  were  form-  striking  diflerence  between  them,  and  ev- 
ed  into  a  sepamte  genus  by  Brisson,  since  ery  other  species  of  quadruped,  is  the  ex- 
which  they  have  been  still  further  divided  istence  of  a  large  gland  under  die  skin  on 
intosubgeneni  by  Temminck,  Cuvier,  &c  the  middle  of  the  loins.  This  gland  ae- 
These  are,  1.  Jritncfdinus,  having  a  long,  cretes  a  fluid  of  a  very  offensive  smell.  In 
strong  beiok,  large  tail,  and  generally  their  habits,  however,  they  are  closely 
strong  spurs  :  2.  ptrdxx ;  the  beak  less  .  allied  to  the  hog:  dieir  gait  is  the  same; 
powerful ;  males  with  short  spurs  or  sim-  they  root  up  the  earth  in  a  similar  manner, 
pie  tubercles;  females  destitute  of  tliese  and  express  their  feelings  by  the  same 
defences :  3.  cotwmiz ;  smaller  than  per-  disagreeable  grunt.  They  are  equally 
dix ;  beak  small,  tail  short,  no  spur,  and  susceptible  of  domestication ;  but,  from 
destituteof  the  redeye-lid:  4.  or/^ar ;  beak  the  fetid  smell  emitted  by  the  gland  on 
thick  and  short ;  tail  more  developed,  their  back,  they  have  never  been  tamed  to 
The  gray  or  English  partridge  (P.  ctnereu^)  any  extent  Their  flesh,  also,  is  muc^ 
belongs  to  the  second  of  these  subgenera,  inferior  to  pork  in  flavor.  They  are  pe- 
lt is  distinguished  by  having  the  bill  and  culiarto  South  America,  living  in  the  ex- 
ieet  of  a  light  brown  color,  the  head  fawn  tensive  forests  of  that  country,  in  hollo wa 
color,  and  the  plumage  brown  and  ash-  of  trees,  or  in  burrows  made  by  other  ani- 
colored,  mixed  witli  black :  the  male  has  mals.  There  are  only  two  species— the 
a  deep-brown  crescent  on  his  breast,  collared  peccary  (Z>.  torquaius),  and  die 
This  species  is  found  in  all  the  temperate  white-lipped  peccary  (Z>.2a2ruilu#|.  Theae 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  very  abundant  in  difler  more  in  habits  than  they  ao  in  ap- 
England.  They  pair  early  in  the  spring,  pearance:  the  former  is  the  smaller,  and 
and  the  female  lays  from  fourteen  to  lives  in  pairs,  or  in  small  herds,  nerer 
twenty  eggs,  in  a  nest  composed  of  diy  migrating.  The  latter  assemble  ui  lai|^ 
leaves,  and  grass.  The  young  can  run  henls,  sometimes  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
about  as  soon  as  they  are  excluded  from  ^more  than  a  thousand  individuals.  These 
the  egg.  The  affection  of  the  partridge  herds  traverse  extensive  districts,  never 
for  her  young  is  very  strong,  and  in  taking  turning  from  their  line  of  march  for  any 
care  of  them,  she  is  assisted  by  the  male,  obstacle.  If  attacked,  they  flght  with 
They  frequently  sit  close  to  each  other,  great  fury,  and  the  only  escape  for  a 
covering  the  young  witli  their  wings,  and,  huntsman,  under  such  circumstances,  is  in 
when  m  this  situadon,  are  not  easily  ascending  a  tree.  The  smaller  bands  are 
roused.  The  principal  food  of  the  young  not  as  dangerous,  generally  taking  tt> 
partridges  are  ant-eggs  and  insects ;  but,  flight  on  the  flrst  attack.  When  irritated, 
when  full  grown,  they  feed  on  all  kinds  they  erect  Uieir  brisdes,  rub  their  snoa&i 
of  grain.  The  red  or  French  partridge  together,  and  make  a  contino^  gruntiDg. 
(P.  rufus)  also  belongs  to  this  subdivision.  The  secretion  from  the  gland  in  thia 
It  is  larger  than  the  last-mentioned  species^  cies  is  not  as  fetid  aa  in  the  other. 
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Ncerwinden ** 

Negative " 

Pregnant " 

Negro r " 

Negropont 194 
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Negofl 194 

Nehemiah '< 

Neith,  or  Neltba 190 

Nelson  (HoraUo) \    " 

(Robert) 196 

(Thomas, Jon.) " 

Nelson's  River 197 

Nemsean  (Sames " 

—  Lionfsoe  Hereides, 
ana       Nemsean 

Games) " 

Nem.  Con ** 

Nemesis ** 

Nemours 198 

Nennius " 

Ncocastro  (see  Navarino) . .    '^ 

Neologism ** 

Neophyte " 

Neorama " 

Nepaul •* 

Nepenthe 199 

Nepenthes,  or  Pitcher  Plant    " 
Nephele  (see  Athamas)  ...    " 

Nephrite,  or  Jade ** 

Ncphthys " 

Nepissinr " 

Nepomuk  (John  oQ WO 

Nepos  (see  Coraelius  Ne- 

posj.... « 

Nepotism -i . . .    " 

Neptune '' 

Nepiunians,  or  Neptnnists  .  901 

Nereids " 

Nereus «  . 

Neri  (see  Guelfs)  ... ** 

(Anthony) « 

(St.  Phifip) " 

Nerii  (PhUip) " 

Nero     ( Lucius      Domitius 

Ahenobarbus) 20S 

Nerva SOS 

Nerves « 

Nervous  Diseases 904 

Ness 206 

Nesselrode  (count   Cbaries 

Robert  de) ** 

Nest « 

Nestor  (Grecian  hero)  ....    ** 

(Russian  historian)  .  906 

Nestorins,    and   Nestorians 

isee  Syrian  Christian8,and 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas)    '' 
NesU,  Edible    (see    Bii>ds' 

Nests) ^** 

Net " 

Nelheriands(Kingdom  of  the)    ** 

History    " 

Geography  and  Statistics  216 

AdmmistraUon 

Language,  Literature,  and 

Poetry 

Netheriandish     School     of 

Painters 

Netscher  (Gaspar) 

Nettelbeck  (Joachim  Chris- 
tian)      " 

NciUe   " 

Neu •- 

Neufchatcl ** 

Neubof  (baron  Theodore)   .    " 
Neukomm  (Sigismund)  .  . .  230 
Neurology  (see  Anatomy)  .    ** 
Neuroses  (see  Nervous  Dis- 
eases)      ** 

Nonstria ^ 


Mwlari  (tee  Beet) f9D 

NeutnUty ^ 

NeumlixatioD 131 

NeatralSfelU  (see  Salts)  ..    <' 
Neawied  (prince  ManinUisA 

Alesaader  Philip)    ** 
I      (town)  ....  , . . .  J3t 

Neva *' 

Nevadosdellliinam ** 

Nevis " 

New " 

»«-  Albion  (see  Albion,  al- 
so Califonua,  New 

and  Old « 

— —  Amxtcrdam  (see  New 

YoA) " 

—  Arcbancd " 

Newark « 

New  Bedford 2S3 

Newbun " 

New  Bninswick  (city)  ....    ** 

(pBDvinoe).    " 

Newbiii|;b S34 

Newbwy " 

Newburyport ** 

Newcastle^  IXike,  of   (see 

Cavendish) '* 

NewcBstle-noon-Tyne ....    *^ 

Newcome  (WiUiam) td5 

Newcommen  (         ..) . , . .    " 

New  England 296 

New  Forest S41 

NewfoondUnd '' 

New   Geoic;ia   (see   North 

America) M9 

— —  Grenada  (see  Grena- 
da, New) " 

■        Guinea " 

— ^  Hampshire " 

Haven 246 

Hdmdes 246 

Jerwy " 

CoUen   (see 

Princeton)  248 

— — —  London " 

Newmaiket 249 

New  Mexico   '* 

Netheriaads  (see  New 

Yoric) « 

Orleans " 

PlatonisU 250 

Biewpori 261 

New  Providence  (see  Provi- 
dence)   262 

—^Soath  Wales " 

— —  Spain  (see  Mexico)  . .    " 

Newspapers 253 

Newstead  Abbey 268 

New  Style  (see  Calendar, 

and  Epoch) ......    " 

— -  Testament  (see  Bible)      " 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac) " 

*—  (Thomas) 269 

New  Worid " 

Year's  Day ^  . .    " 

New  York  (State  of,  see  Ap-  . 
pendix,  end  of 
this  volume)  . .  270 

(city)   " 

New  Zealand  (see  Zealand, 

New) 274 

-—'-——  Flax  (see  Flax, 

New  Zealand)  " 
— — ^-—  Spinage  . .  * .  " 
Ney  (marshal) " 
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lacara  (town) 276 

FaBs " 

River " 

Nibeluagenlied " 

NicandOT 278 

Nicaragua  (state) 279 

Wood'. ! !          !  " 

Nice,  or  Niixa  (town)  ...  " 

Niciea ** 

Nicene  Creed  (see  Creed, 

and  Nice) " 

Niche " 

rr«hd«i(-jp-wofiu--  ^, 

(St.) 280 

Nichols  (John) << 

Nicholson  (James) ** 

(WaBam) " 

Nickel   281 

Nickcgack  Cave  (see  Cave)   282 

Nick  (Old) " 

Nicobar  Isfends " 

Nicodemus " 

Nicolai  (Christopher  fVede- 

ric) " 

Nicowitans 283 

Nicolans  Pisanos " 

Nicol6 " 

Nicomedes 284 

Nicomedia " 

fificopolis " 

Nicot(John) " 

Nicotine ** 

Nictitating  Membrane  ....    '' 
Niebeloncenlied  (see  Nibe- 

lungenued) " 

Niebtdtf  (Carstens) " 

(Bertbold  Geoige)    285 

Nieder 287 

Niedenrheia(8ee  Rhme^^ow- 

er)  " 

Niello' '. ! '. '. '.  y/.\ ','.'.'.  \  \    " 
Niemoewics  ( Julius  Ursiaos)    ** 

Niinaen '    " 

Niemeyer  (Augustus   Her- 
mann)      " 

Nierensteiner 288 

Na^vre  (see  Department)  .  .    ** 
Niflheim  (see  Northeni  My- 
thology)     " 

Niger " 

Night 289 

Night-blindness " 

Nigfat-blooBiing  Cerens  (see 

Cacuis) « 

N*^t-Hawk '< 

Nightingale 290 

Nightmare  (see  Incubus) . .    " 

Nightshade " 

Nigriaa  (see  ritanium)   ...  291 
Nigritia,  Soudan,  or  Tak- 

rour " 

NihU  Album " 

Nile " 

NOometer  (see  Nile) 292 

Nimbus " 

Nimcguen 293 

Nimec " 

Nhnrod " 

Nine " 

Ninev^  (see  Ninus) *' 

NiMM    de    L'Enclos    (see 

L'Enclos) " 

Ninth  (in  muse) "  ' 


Ninus 

Niobe 

Nipbon  (see  Japan) 

Ni8bet(Charies) << 

NisiPnus « 

Nismes  (see  Nines) 295 

Nitrate  of  Silver  (see  Silver)  ** 

Nitre  (see  Potash) " 

Nitric  Acid  (tee  Acid,  esid 

Nitrogen) « 

Nitrogen « 

Nitrous  Oxidejiiee  Nitrogen)  298 
Nivose  (see  Ualendar,  vol. 

iLp.408) •• 

Nizam  Ejedid  (see  OUotnan 

Emph«^ " 

Nixsa  (see  Nice) " 

Noah " 

Noailles  (family) 299 

NobaUy 308 

Noble  (coin) 304 

Node « 

Nola " 

Nollekins  ( JoMph) 30i 

Nolle  Proeeqoi " 

NoUettJohn  Antoine)  ....  " 

Nomaos " 

Nomendator " 

Nominalists ** 

Non  (Jean  Claude  Richard 

de  Saint) 30S 

Non,  or  Nun  (see  Niger)  . .  ** 
Non-ActivityfseeNeutiality) 

Non  Compos  Mentis " 

Non-Condoctor  (see  Calor- 
ic, and  Electricity) « 

Nm-Conformists  ........  30f 

Nones  (see  Calendar,  vol. 

ii.p.402) « 

Non-Joron  (see  Jacobites)  " 

Nonnus " 

Nonote  (Claude  Frufois)  .  " 

Nonpareil    " 

Nonsuit ' 

Nooahiva  (see  Washfiwlon 

Islands) « 

Nootka  Sound •' 

Nordenei,  or  Norderney   . .  " 

Nordlingen ** 

Nore  (see  Thames) 301 

Norfolk  (town) ** 

.,  Duke  of  (see  Hov 

ard,Thomaa)  ...  " 

Noria " 

Noricum " 

Nomai  Year * 

Normanby     (Constantine 

Geoige  Phipps) * 

Normandy * 

Normann  Ehrenfels  (count 

oO ** 

Nonnans 30t 

Norte,  del,  or  Rio  Bnvodel 

Norte " 

North,  department  of  Franee 

(see  Departmem) .  " 

(Francis) •• 

(loid) 310 

North  America,  Geology  of,  " 

Northampton 

Northern  Canal. 

RIain  Canal  (i 

[avigation) " 

North  Carolina  (s«e  OuoK-  _ 

) ' * 


If  ordi  Carolina   University 
{see  Chapel  Hill) 316 

Northcote  (James) " 

North-eastem  Passage  (see 
North  Polar  Expeditions)     " 

Northern  Licfat  (see  Aurora 

Bonsalis) " 

— —  Literature       (see 
Scandinavian 
Literature)  ...    '' 

North  Greoivian  Islands  (see 

North  Polar  Expeditions)  322 
Northmen  (see  Normans)    .    '' 
North  Point,  Battle  of  (see 

Baltimore) '' 

North  Polar  Expeditions  . .    " 

Pole  (see  Pole)  ....  328 

•— —         ,   in    Maffnetism 
(see  Hagnet- 

ism) " 

River    (see    Hudson 

River) " 

Sea " 

Star  (see  Pole  Star)  .    '' 

Northumberland,    Duke    of 

(see  Dudley) " 

North«west  Coast  of  North 

Amerioa ** 

North-western  Passage  (see 

North  Polar  Expeditions)  329 
North-west    Fur   Company 

(seeFurTi-ade)  '' 

— —  Point " 

Territory " 

Norton  (Thomas) 330 

.  John  (see  Appendix, 
end  of  tnts  vol- 
ume)        ** 

Norway " 

Norwich  (city  in  England)  .  331 

(city  in  Conn.)  ...  332 

Nosairians '' 

Nose " 

Nosolos^y 333 

Nossa  (see  Northern  Mythol- 
ogy)       " 

Nostradamus ** 

Notables " 

Notary ^ " 

Noiauon 334 

Notch  (see  White  Mountains)    '' 
Note,  Bank  (see  article  Bank, 

first  column) " 

— — ,  Promissory  (see  Bill  of 

Exchange) ** 

Notes  (in  music) *' 

Notker(Labeo) 337 

N6tre.  AndrR,  le  (see  Lend- 

tre,  Andri) '' 

Notre-Dame " 

Nottingham  (town) -338 

. ,  Earl   of:    lord 

chancelloWsee 

Finch) " 

,  Earl  of;  a  naval 
commander 
(see  Howard, 

Chariet) " 

Noun '* 

Nourishment   (see   Chyme, 
and  Dyspejpaia:  also  Ali- 
ment, vol.  1.  p.  177)  ....    " 
NovBcoUte " 
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Novalis   (see    Hardenbenr, 

Frederic) 338 

Nova  Scotia ** 

NovaZembla 340 

Novel  (a  tale) ** 

Novels  (m  law) 342 

November " 

Noverre  (John  George)  ...    " 

Nov^rod 343 

Novice,  and  Novitiate  ....    " 

Novy    " 

Nox  (see  Night) '' 

Noyau " 

Nubia " 

Nudity 344 

Nuestra  Senon " 

Nuevo " 

Nuisance " 

Nullity 345 

Numaatia ** 

Numa  Pompilius " 

Number  (see  Noun) " 

Numbers  (sec  Notation) ...    ** 
Numerator  of  a  Fraction  .  .    " 

Numismatics '' 

Nuncios 349 

Nunia 3fiO 

Nuns  (see  Monasteries) ...    " 

Nuovo • " 

Nuremberg " 

Nutation " 

Nut-Galls  (see   Gall,    Gall 
Fly,  and  Gallic  Acid)...  351 

Nuthatch " 

Nutmeg *' 

Nutrition  (see  Chyme,  and 
Dyspepsia ;  also  Aliment, 

vol.1,  p.  177)    352 

Nux  Vomica " 

Ny " 

Ny^vre  (see  Department) . .    " 

Nyl-gliau " 

Nymph  (in  natural  history)      " 

Nymphs " 

Nystfldt,Peace  of  (see  North- 
em  War) " 

o. 

O  (letter) 363 

Oak " 

Oakum 357 

Oar " 

Oftsis " 

Oat " 

Gates  (Titus) " 

Oaih 368 

Oaxaca " 

Obadiah 359 

Obeah '* 

ObelUk " 

Ober 360 

Oberkaropf       (Christopher 

PhUip) " 

Oberlin  (Jeremiah  Jacob) . .    " 

Oberon  (see  Mab) 361 

Object " 

Object-Glass " 

Objective  (see  Object) " 

Oblati  (see  Orders,  Spiritual)  362 

Obligation " 

Obligato ' 
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Obolus dot 

Obotrites  (aee  Vandals)  ...    '* 

Obscurantism " 

Observants     (see    Francis- 
cans)      '* 

Observatory  . .  4 " 

Obsidian  (see  Pitchstone) .  .  '' 
Ocana  (see  Colombia)  ....    ** 

Occam  (William) " 

Occasional  Causes .......  36J 

Occident  (in  history) " 

Jin  astronomy) ...    " 

Occomj  Sampson  (see  Ap- 
pendix, end  of  this  volume )    *' 

Occullation ** 

Occupancy  (see  Land,  Prop- 
erty in ;  Natural  Law,  and 

Public  Lands) " 

Ocean " 

Oceanica 366 

Oceanides ** 

Oceaijus .  ; ** 

Ocelot  (see  Appendix,  end 

of  this  volume) '* 

Ochre  (see  Clay) " 

Ochterlony  (sir  David)  ...    " 

CConnell  (Daniel) 366 

Ocracoke  Inlet , . .  367 

Octagon " 

Octahedron " 

Octant " 

Octave '* 

Octavia '' 

Octavius  (see  Augustus)    . .  368 

October " 

Octroi " 

Oczacow " 

Odahlic " 

Ode " 

Odenwald .369 

Odeon ** 

Oder 370 

Odessa " 

Odin  (see  Northern  Mythol- 
ogy)      " 

Odor  (see  Smell) *' 

Odysseus  (see  Ulysses)  ...    " 

Odyssey  (see  Homer) " 

Oe " 

(Ecolampadius  (John) ....  " 
CEcumenical   Council    (see 

Council) 371 

CEdipus " 

CEhleuschlager  (Adam)  ...    '' 

CEls 31% 

CEneus  (see  Calvdon)  ....  '' 
(Enomaus  (see  Hippodamia)  ** 
GSrsted  (John  Christian)   .  .    '< 

CEstrus,  orGad-Fly  - " 

OEta 373 

aParrill  (see  Farrill) " 

Ofen  (see  Buda) '< 

OfTerings '' 

Offertonum,  orOfiert<My . .  .  374 

Officers  (Field) " 

(General) '• 

(Staff) « 

Official " 

Offing,  or  Offin " 

OfiseU " 

Ofterdiugen  (Henry  o()  . . .    " 

Og  (kingof  Bashan) " 

Ogdensbuigh     (see    Oswe- 

galdiie)  .  .  . . , St& 

O^chee  Lime  (see  IVipelo)  .'* 
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are.  vol.  i.  p.  396) 575 

Oraski *' 

OgfeOiorpe  (James  Efhnurd)    '' 

^Hmu'(Benutrdo).'J^      " 

OUoTftate) 376 

'  (riveri 378 

OU " 

CMeus  f  see  Ajax) 379 

OUGas.... " 

—  of  Vitriol  (see  Sulphuric 

Acid) -" 

—  Paintiur  .  .  . , " 

Oise  (see  I&paitment) 381 

Oken  (Louis) " 

Ola,orOol« « 

OlavidesMoB  Pablo) " 

Olben  (Henry  WiUiamM.)    " 

Oldcastle  (sir  John) " 

ddenborg 38S 

OldfieM  (Ann) " 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountains 

(see  Aloadinf 383 

•-—  Style    (tee    CalendeTi 

Tol.  ii.  p.  403) " 

OlearioslAdam) " 

Olefiant  Gas " 

Oleic  Add 384 

Olenm  Laws " 

01ibanuin(8ee Frankincense)    '' 

Olirarehy , " 

Oliva " 

Olivarec  (couol  oH *' 

Olive 38ft 

Olivcnile  (see  Copper) ....  386 
Oliver  (Andrew) " 

(Peter) " 

Olives  (Mount  of) 387 

01ivier*(GuiIlMune  Anioine)    " 

Olivine " 

Olla  Fodrida " 

OlmOtz " 

Olymina *' 

OlymfHad 388 

Olympias ** 

Olympic  Games '' 

Olympus 389 

Oman  (see  Arabia) '' 

Omar  I " 

Ombrometer     (see     Rain- 

Gauge) ; 390 

Omega " 

Omeuk I . . .  " 

Omer  (St.) 391 

Onuneganck " 

Ommiades  (see  Caliph,  vol. 

ii.p.408) " 

Omnibus ** 

Omnium " 

Omphale ' " 

Oms  (see  Cerbema) ......  " 

On  (see  HeUopoSs) " 

Ondit " 

Oneida . . . .  • " 

Onion " 

Onomatopoeia " 

Onondaga «...  392 

Ontario " 

Ontological  Proof  .......  " 

Ontology " 

Onychites  (see  Alabaster)  .  " 

Onyx  (see  Qmrtx) " 

Oonalashka,  (aee    Aleutian 

Wands)....  ^ « 
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T)ost 

Opal 

Opera  « 

J— Olass 

Opbir 

Ophites ; 

Ophiuchus  ...'........ 

Ophthalmia 

Opie  (John)  • 

Opitx,  or  OpitJus 

(^ium 

Opodeldoc  .^ 

Oporto 

O|>ossum 

Oppian 

Opposition  (in  astronomy)  . 
— — — ^  (in  politics) .... 

Ops  (see  Cybele) 

Optics .-  .... 

Of  Refraction 

Of  Reflection 

•  C<dors 

Vision 

Optical  Instruments  .... 

Inflection  of  Light  ..... 

Natural  Phenomena  .... 

Optjmates 

Optimism 

Oracles > . 

Orama,  Diorama  (see  Pano- 
rama)  

Orange  (tree) 

-  (principality) . «  . . . 
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Oratbrio * 

Oratory  (Priests  of  the)   .  . 

Orbilius  Pupillus  .  .  .  .  ^  .  .  . 

Orbits  of  the  Planets  (see  As- 
tronomy, vol.  i.  p.  435, 436 ; 
also  Kepler,  and  Planets) 

Orcades  (see  Orkney  Islands) 

Orchall,  or  Argol  , 

Occhan  (see  Ottoman  Em- 
pire)   

Orchestra 

Orchestrics 

Oreo  River,  Cascade  of  (see 
Cataract) 

Orcos 

Ordeal 

Ordericus  Vitalis 

Orders  in  Council  (see  Privy 
Council)  ....<.. 

(Military)   ...*... 

^  of  Architectore  (see 
Architecture,  vol. 
i.  p.  340) 

,  Religious 

Ordinance  of  the  Marine 
(see  Commercial  Law) . . 

(miinancos  of  Bilbao 

Ordinarius 

Ordinary 

Ordinate  (see  Parabola) . . . 

Ordination 

Ordnance  (see  Cannon,  Ar- 
tillery, Gunnery,  Homt- 
zen,  Mortan) 

Oreads  (see  Nymphs)  .... 

Qwfwi 

■  River  (see  Columbia 
Rivwrj 

Orelltfna  (Fkancis)' 

Ores 

OrestM 
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Orford.  EaH  of  (Me  Ike  two 

articles  Walpole) 419 

Oqg;al  (see  Arrs]) " 

Organ  (part  of  the  body)  . .  400 
(musical  instnuneni)     " 

Organic  Laws 4U 

-Remains ** 

Organology 49ft 

Orgies " 

Onental  Empire  (see  Bvzan- 

tiue  Elmpire)  ...     " 

— ^  Literature *• 

Orifiamme 4SS 

Origen *• 

Original  (see  Deer) 4S9 

Orillon . .  . .  *  430 

Orinoco « 

Oriole " 

Orion " 

Orissa 431 

Orkney  Islands,  or   Orca- 
des    " 

Oriando  Furioso  (see  Aii- 

osto) *■ 

-■■  Innamorato      (see 

Boiardo) ' 

Orieanais ** 

Orieans  (city) " 

— -  (two  houses  of|^  .  . .  431 

(Gaston,  duke  of)  .  " 

(PhHip,  duke  of ) . .  « 

(Philip    U,    duke 

of) « 

1     (Louis  Joseph  Pliil- 
ipj  duke  of  1 .... 

,Loui8  Phifip^oke  of 
(see  Louis  Pliilip  L) 
,  Maid  of  (see  Joan 

of  Arc)  ......  * 

,  New  (see  New  Or^ 

leans) « 

■  Territory  (see  Lou- 
isiana)    " 

Orioflr  (family  of) « 

^count  of) ** 

Orlop ** 

Ormond,  Duke  of  (see  But- 
ler, Jamas) " 

Ormuzd " 

Ome  (see  Department)  ...  " 

Ornithology '* 

Orograplw 442 

Oronoco  (see  Orinoco)   ...  '* 

Orphan  Asyhuns " 

Orplieus * 

Orrery  (astronomical  instra- 

mentj 443 

(oario() " 

Orris  Root •• 

Orsini « 

Ort 441 

Orthite *• 

Orthodoxy " 

Orthographic  Pni|ection  of 

the  Sphere " 

Orthogrsn^y ** 

Orthopaedic  Institutes  ....  * 

Ortles-Spitxo * 

Ortolan «...  ^ 

Ortns  Cosmietis 4tf 

OrvUle (James P(iilip(F)  . .  " 
Oiyctagnosy  (see  MiBanl- 

ogy) " 

Oiyctohify • 
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JUST  PUBLISHED  BY  CAREY  &  LEA. 


PRIVATE    MEMOIRS   of    NAPOLEON 

BONAPARTE,  from  the   French  of  M. 

Fauvklet  dr  BouRRisNiOEp  Phvite  Secre- 

taiy  to  the  Emperor.    Seoomd  Amsbican 

EDinoir,  complete  in  one  volume. 

V  7^  edition  containB  almost  a  fourth 

more  matter  than  the  previous  one,  as  in  order 

to  render  it  as  perfect  as  poasibie,  extracts  have 

been  given  from  the  Memoirs  fiom  St  Helena, 

Official  Reports,  &c  &c.  in  all  cases  where 

they  differ  nom  the  statements  of  M.  de  Bour- 

rienne. 

'*  This  Enfflish  translation,  which  has  been 
very  faithfully  rendered,  is  still  more  valuable 
tlian  the  original  work,  as  upon  all  points  where 
any  oUiquity  from  other  published  recitals  oc- 
curs, the  translator  has  ffiven  several  accoonts, 
and  thus,  in  the  form  of  notes,  we  are  present- 
ed with  the  statements  obtained  from  Napo- 
leon*8  own  dictation  at  St  Helena,  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  <^  Rovigo,  of  General 
Rapp,  c^  Constant,  ftom  the  writmfls  of  the 
Marauis  of  Londonderry,  &c'." — ViSer.  Jour. 
"Those  who  desire  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  **  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of 
time,"  will  scarcely  be  without  it  The  present 
edition  possnses  peculiar  advantages. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  position  in  re- 
gard to  his  present  subject,  solely  enjoyed  fay 
M.  de  Bourrienne,  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments and  moral  qualifications,  have  already 
obtained  for  these  memoirs  the  first  rank  in 
contemporary  and  authentic  history.  In 
France,  where  they  had  been  for  j;ear8  ex- 
pected with  anxiety,  and  where,  since  the 
revolution,  no  work  connected  with  that  peri- 
od or  its  consequent  events  bis  created  so 
great  a  sensation,  the  volumes  of  Bourrienne 
have,  from  the  first,  been  accepted  as  the 
onlv  trustworthy  exhibition  of  the  private  life 
and  political  pnnciples  of  Napoleon. 

'•  We  know  from  the  best  political  anthority 
now  living  in  England,  that  the  writer's  ac- 
counts are  perfectly  corroborated  by  ftcts.** — 
LU.  Gaz, 

"  The  only  authentic  Life  of  Napoleon  ex- 
tant"—Omrtcr.  , 

"This  splendid  publication  that  literally 
leaves  nothmg  to  be  desired."— AlZa#. 

"These  volumes  may  be  read  with  all  the 
interest  of  a  romance." — Courier. 

*•  No  person  who  is  desirous  rightly  to  ap- 
preciate the  character  of  Bonaparte,  will  ne- 
glect the  perusal  of  this  work;  whoever 
wishes  to  know,  not  merely  the  General  or 
the  Emperor,  but  what  the  man  really  was, 
will  find  him  well  pictured  here."— Timc«. 

"  The  completest  personal  recollections  of 
Napoleon  that  have  appeared."— Mom.  Post. 

"  As  a  part  of  the  nistory  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary man,  and  the  most  extraopdinaiy 
times  that  ever  invited  elucidation,  these  me- 
moirs must  continue  to  the  latest  ages  to  be 
records  of  invaluable  interest"— JUf.  Gat. 


Thb  BRAVO,  by  the  authw  of  the  "Spy," 
"  Pik)t,"  "  Red  Rover,"  &c.  In  2  vols.  12ma 

"  Let  us  honestly  avow  in  conclusion,  that 
in  addition  to  the  charm  of  an  interesting  fic- 
tion to  be  found  in  these  pages,  there  is  more 
mental  power  in  them,  more  matter  that  sets 
people  thinking,  more  of  that  quality  that  is 
accelerating  the  onward  movement  of  the 
world,  than  in  all  the  Scotch  novels  that  have 
so  deservedly  won  our  admiratkn." — New 
Monthly  Magazine. 

"This  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  our 
countryman.  Cooper,  will  win  new  laurels  for 
him.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  interest — "  hadr- 
breadth  escapes" — animated  and  busthng 
scenes  on  the  canals,  in  the  prisons,  on  the 
Rialto,  in  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  streets  of 
Venice." — iV.  Y.  Courier  iljr  Enquirer. 

"  Of  the  whole  work,  we  may  confidently 
say  that  it  is  very  able— a  performance  of  ge- 
nius and  power."— iVa^  Gazette. 

"  The  Bravo  will,  we  think,  tend  much  to 
exalt  and  extend  the  fiune  of  its  author.  We 
have  hurried  through  its  pages  with  an  avidi- 
ty which  must  find  its  apology  in  the  interest- 
ing character  of  the  incidents  and  the  very 
vivid  and  graphic  style  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed." 

By  the  same  author. 

The  HEIDEN-MAEUR,  or  Paoan  Camp. 
In.  2  vols.    (In  the  Press.) 

SALMONIA;  or,  Days  of  Fly  Fishing;  by 
Sir  HrMPHHT  Davy. 

"  One  of  the  most  dehghtful  labors  of  lei- 
sure ever  seen ;  not  a  few  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful phenomena  of  nature  are  here  lucidly  ex- 
plained."— Gentleman's  Magazine. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  op  SELBORNE 
AND  ITS  INHABITANTS.  By  the  Rev. 
GiiBERT  Whtte.    18ma 

The  MECHANISM  op  the  HEAVENS,  by 
Mbs.  Somerville.    In  18mo. 

"  We  possess  already  innumerable  di»- 
courses  on  Astronomy,  in  which  the  wonders 
of  the  heavens  and  their  laws  are  treated  of; 
but  we  can  sav  most  conscientiously  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  none — not  even  La  Place's 
own  beautiful  expose  in  his  System  du  Monde, 
— ^in  which  all  that  is  essentially  interesting  in 
the  motions  and  laws  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or 
which  is  capable  of  popalar  enunciation,  is  so 
admirably,  so  graphically,  or  we  may  add,  so 
unafiectedly  and  simply  placed  before  us.  *  *  * 
Is  it  asking  too  much  of  Mrs.  Somerville  to  ex- 
press a  hope  tiiat  she  will  allow  this  beautiful 
preliminary  Dissertation  to  be  printed  sepa- 
rately, for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  thou- 
sands of  readers,  youngr  and  old,  who  cannot 
understand,  or  are  too  indolent  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  more  elaborate  parts  of^tne  work  1 
If  she  will  do  this,  we  hereby  promise  to  ex- 
ert our  best  endeavors  to  make  its  merits 
known." — Litewry  Gazette. 


nSCSLLAllBOITB. 


All  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY    nm 
PRODUCTION   AND    CONSUMPTION 
OF  THB  PRECIOUS  METALS,  from  the 
Earliest  Agesp  and   into  the  Influence  of 
their  Increase  or  Diminution  on  the  prices 
of   Commodities.     Bt    WnuAM    Jacob, 
Esq.  F.  R.  a     In  8?a 
**  Mr.  Jacob's   Historical   Inquiry  into  the 
Production  and  Consumption  of  the  Precious 
Metals  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  import- 
ant works  which  has  lately  issued  from  the 
press.    The  influence  of  the  precious  metals 
on  the  industry  of  mankind  is  acknowledged 
to  be  great ;  though,  perhaps,  the  notions  re- 
specting the  precise   mode  of  its  operation 
were  mcure,  and  undoubtedly  the  history  of 
its  e^cts  had  never  been  traced  with  accu- 
racy and  ingenuity.    Mr.  Huskisson,  who  had 
mamtained  a  friendship  with  Mr.  Jacob  for 
more  than  five-and-twent^  years,  first  put  the 
author  on  the  investigation ;  it  is  one  of  the 
minor  obligations  which  the  country  owes  to 
that  enlightened  statesman.** — Spectator, 

''It  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  displays  the  fruits  of 
much  industry  and  research,  guided  by  a  sound 
judgment,  and  embodying  more  learning  than 
IS  usually  brought  to  bear  on  statistical  or  eco- 
nomical subjects.  We  recommend  the  book  to 
general  attention." — TSmes^  Sept,  2, 1631. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  VOYAGE  to  thb 
PACIFIC  AMD  BEHRING'S  STRAIT,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Polar  Expeditions :  per- 
formed in  His  Majesty's  ship  Bloaaom,  un- 
der the  command  of  Capt  F.  W.  Beechey, 
R.  N.  in  the  years  183&,  26,  27,  28.  In  8va 
**  The  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series 
of  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole.** — Quarter- 
ly Review. 

^  This  expedition  will  be  forever  memora- 
ble as  one  which  has  added  immensely  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  earth  that  we  inhabit** — 
Blackwwd's  Mag, 

*'  Captain  Beechey's  work  is  a  lasting  mon- 
ument of  his  own  abilities,  and  an  honor  to 
his  country.*' — Lit,  Oaz, 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  o»  thb  PROGRESS 
OF  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  chiefly 
during  the  Seveoteenth  and  Eighteenth 
centuriea  By  SiE  Jamb  Mackiiitosb, 
M.  P.    In  8va 

**  This,  in  our  bumble  opinion,  is  the  best  off 
spring  of  the  pen  of  an  author  who  in  philoso- 
phical  spirit,  knowledge  and  reflection,  rich- 
ness of  moral  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  style, 
has  altogether  no  superior— pernaps  no  equal 
— among  his  contemporaries.  Some  time  aso 
we  made  copious  extracts  from  the  beautinil 
work.  We  could  not  recommend  the  whole 
too  earnestly.** — National  Oazette. 

HISTORY  or  ENGLAND,  by  Sir  Jamb 
Mackintosb.  Octavo  editioa   In  the  press. 

%*  1^6  fint  volome  of  Uiit  edition  will  oonlmin  th« 
nms  matter  •■  tho  fint  SvolumMofthe  ISow  edition. 


iMAMBHEBtm  .GABimr  CYCI/>PJSD1A* 


SILK 


merroRY  or  m  rise, 

AHD   PRESENT  STATE  or 
MANUFACTURE;    with 
gravings. 

^  It  contains  abundant 
department  of  this  interesting  bramch  of  hu- 
man industry — ^in  the  history,  cultare,  and 
manufacture  of  silk.** — MontUg  Magazine, 

^  There  is  a  great  deal  of  carious  inftrma- 
tion  in  this  little  VQlnme." — hit.  Oaasalte. 

HISTORY  or  thm  ITALIAN  REPUBUCS. 
by  J.  C.  L.  SisMOHDL 

HISTORY  or  MARITIME  ajid  INLAND 
DISCOVERY.    In  8  vols.    (In  the  press.) 

^  This  book  abounds  with  curioos  mfonna- 
tion.**-*  Osnifemim's  Magazine, 

**  TJ}e  whole  work  is  so  filled  with  vaxietr 
and  excellence,  that  anv  ten  of  its  pa^es  which 
we  might  quote,  would  prove  to  readers  that 
they  ouffht  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
all.^*— Ltf.  Gazette. 

HISTORY  or  thb  RISE,  PROGRESS,  ab 
PRESENT  STATE  or  thb  MANUFAC 
TURES  or  PORCELAIN  amd  GLAS& 
With  numerous  wood  cnt&    (In  the  presBLj 

HISTORY  or  thb  RISE,  PROGRESS. 
AMD  PRESENT  STATE  or  tbm  IRON 
AMD  STEEL  MANUFACTURE.  (In  press.) 

**  This  volume  appears  to  contaiii  all  usefii; 
information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.'' 
— Lit,  Gazette, 

BIOGRAPHY  or  BRITISH  STATESMEN; 
containing  the  Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
by  Sir  Jambs  Mackimtosh  ;  Cardinal  WoV 
sey,  Archbishop  Cranraer,  and  Lord  Barieigh. 

**  A  veiy  deligfatfiil  volume,  and  on  a  subject 
likely  to  mcrease  in  interest  as  it  proceeds. 
*  *  *  We  cordially  commend  the  work  both 
for  ill  design  and  execution.** — London  Lit. 
Gazette, 

**  The  life  of  More,  being  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  engaged  and  lully  re- 
warded our  attention.  It  is  a  rich  theme,  and 
has  been  treated  with  the  lo%  philosofdiical 
spirit  and  literanr  skill  which  distinguish  the 
writings  of  Sir  James.** — Nat.  Gazette, 

**  We  are  certain,  that  no  one  can  rise  fimo 
the  perusal  of  the  work,  without  having  his 
understanding  enlarged,  and  the  best  afiectioos 
of  his  heart  iroprovM.** — AUwm, 

**  A  most  interesting  and  valuable  Tdome." 
— Gent,  Magazine, 

ELEBCENTS  or  OPTICa  B|y  David  Skew- 

WTER.    18ma  (In  the  press.) 

**  The  author  has  given  proof  of  his  well- 
known  industry,  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  science  in  every  put  of 
Europe.**— Monf%  Mof. 

**  The  subject  is,  as  might  be  eipected,  aUy 
treated,  and  clearly  illustrated.** — f7.  &  Jaar. 


rAMMJLY  CABUfET  ATUUk 

hi  frqmroHon, 

Turn  FAMILY  CABINET  ATLAS,  gom- 
firrRiK?raD  upon  as  obioinal  flak:  Beinjr 
a  Goiiipanion  to  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana, Cabioet  Cjclopedia,  family  library, 
Cabinet  Library,  &c 

This  AUas  eoroDritM«  in  «  Tolaine  of  the  Family  Library 
aixe,  neari V  100  Maps  and  ThUm,  wUeh  preaent  equaJ 
to  Fftff  TkmtMnd  JtkmM  ^  PImem :  a  body  of  informa- 
tion three  tines  at  ezteneiTe  a*  thai  MKaiied  by  tbe 
generality  of  Qaarle  .AfaMt. 

OpinUma  ef  the  PutUc  JmamaU, 

**  This  beautiful  and  most  usefkil  little  Tolume,"  says 
tbe  Ljterary  Gazette, "  is  a  perfect  picture  of  elsf  anee. 
containiDg  a  vast  sum  of  geographical  informatioa.  A 
more  iostructive  little  preseo^  or  a  gift  better  ealeiilated 
to  be  long  preserved  and  often  referred  to,  couM  not  be 
offered  to  favored  youth  of  ei  tber  sex.  Its  ebeapoess,  we 
must  add,  is  another  reeommendatioo ;  for,  alllmugh  this 
elegant  publication  contains  100  beaatifliil  engravings 
it  is  issued  at  a  price  that  can  be  no  obstacle  to  Its  being 
procured  by  every  parent  and  ftiend-to  youth.** 

'*  This  Atlas  fkr  surpasses  any  thing  .of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen,  and  is  made  to  suit  the  popular  libraries 
which  Dr.  Lardaer  and  Mr.  Murray  are  now  sending  Into 
every  fbmily  in  tbe  empire  "— JlfraM^f  RnUm. 

**  Its  very  ingenious  method  of  arrangement  secures  to 
the  geosraphi^  student  the  information  for  which  hith- 
erto he  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  works  of  tbe  largest 
di  mensions.**— ^fUUiusssi. 

This  mln^turo  and  beantiflil  Atlas  is  likely  to  super- 
sede, for  general  purposes,  maps  of  a  more  expensive  and 
elaborate  character.  It  appears  to  us  to  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  ezercisin|  the  attention  while  it  im- 
prints all  that  is  important  in  Geography  on  the  memo- 
ry.**—^t/os. 

"  Tbe  workmanship  is  among  the  best  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  witnessed.**— JBsssiiiisr. 

**  It  contains  all  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the 
most  expensive  and  unwieldy  Atlas.*'— Ferfc  OmrmnL 

"  By  a  moment's  reference,  the  exact  situation  of  any 
pJace  may  be  found.'*— AiraiiiV'Asai  JtumiU. 

"  An  excellent  little  work,  engraved  with  a  clearness 
and  correctness  which  is  quite  surprising :  when  com- 
plete, travellers  will  have  a  system  of  Ckography  and  a 
complete  Atlas,  which  they  may  carry  in  their  pocket.**— 
Spectrntor, 

^    "  This  is  the  most  perfect  gem  of  an  Atlas  which  has 
ever  been  published.**— SHslsfyiranMl. 

**  It  corresponds  in  sise  with  those  popular  publications 
to  which  it  will  form  so  oseAii  an  addition— nasMly, 
'The  Family  Library,*  'The  Classical  Library,*  and 
•  Cabinet  Cyelopa^la.**— Omrl  Jntrnml, 

••  Nothing  could  be  devised  better  caleolated  to  iqipress 
upon  tbe  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  general  princinTes  of 
geography,  than  the  plan  of  this  publication.''-^  rk 

"  It  will  be  a  cryint  shame  in  this  age  of  intellect.  If 
this  able  and  beautiftaJ  work  be  not  eztensifely  patron- 
ized ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  tbe  success  which  we  Ael 
assured  its  intrinsic  merits  must  secure  to  it.**— /nfslli- 
gtneer. 

"  It  is  scarcely  in  the  natura  of  things,  that  a  work  of 
so  much  public  service  should  foil  in  meeting  with  that 
extensive  patronage  which  can  alone  remunerate  the 
projectorsk'*— £«sdi  InUUigenetr. 

"  The  plates  are  beautifully  executed ;  and  the  geo- 
graphical student  may  obtain  in  this  little  work,  snoi  is 
the  excellence  of  its  arrangement,  as  mucH  information 
as  he  could  gain  by  wading  through  several  books  of  for 
greater  bulk.**- ir«cU|f  D&ptU. 

"  We  have  seldom  seen  a  work  so  perfect  in  its  arrange- 
ment, and  so  elegant  in  its  execution.**- Ferfc  OomrtnfL 

"■  For  the  aeeuraey  of  its  delineation,  and  the  extent 
of  the  information  which  it  conveys,  it  stands  without 
a  rival  in  Englldi  topography.**— JfWnum's  JimrmmL 

"  The  plaa  cf  this  useful  and  elegant  work  may,  in- 
deed, be  called  original.  The  style  and  execution  of  the 
Maps  are  of  the  wst  character.**— ITsstesr**  MxtUr  sad 
PlywMrfA  Cktxttu, 

"•  This  work  is  one  of  the  most  nssfol  pabiicatioos 
which  has  yet  issaed  frnn  the  press ;  it  will  be  an  nniqne 
and  brilliant  accession  to  the  library,  and  a  vecy  usefol 
work  to  the  student  in  geography.*'— Assdlsif  Mtremrf 
sad  0^«rd  GszsCts. 

"  Its  qualifications  will  render  it  one  of  the  most  popn 
lar,  highly  interesting,  and  useful  publleatiotta  of  ths 
day.**_£i««fpMi  Cnuiir. 


MMacEfJJkJXEovn. 


BIEMOIRS  OF  in  LIFE  of  SIR  WALTER 
RALEGH,  with  some  acooimt  of  the  Period 
in  which  he  liyed.  By  lira  A.  T.  Tbomboii, 
With  a  portrait 

"  Such  is  the  ooliine  of  a  liie,  which,  in  Mn.  Thom- 
ioii's  hands,  is  a  mioe  of  interest;  from  the  fiiat  page 
to  the  last  the  attention  is  roused  and  sustained,  and 
wliile  we  approve  the  manner,  we  still  more  applaod 
llie  spirit  in  which  it  is  executed.*'— Ltterory  Cmtte. 

'*In  all  respecCi  a  most  appropriate  volume  for  the 
Cabinet  Library.  We  shall  lake  an  opporloniiy  in 
another  notice,  to  give  some  of  the  many  interesting 
punge*  in  the  volume  that  ofier  themselves  for 
qi]otatioa.^-^Ar.  KAmerieoa. 

"  Mrs.  Thomsoa  has  written  a  veiT  interesting  hook. 
It  takes  what  we  ar«  inclined  to  think,  a  just,  and  at 
the  same  time,  iavoreble  ^iew  of  Ralegh,  and  is  oc- 
cupied beside  with  many  entevtaining  ami  UlnstraiiTe 
anecdotes." — CrafUmtaL 

**  Presents  in  a  concise  bat  snodnct  strle  the  variety 
of  incidenis  connected  with  the  life  of  toe  distingUMh- 
ed  subject  of  the  memoir." — NdHoital  JoumaL 

''The  book  is  unquestwoably  the  beat  Life  of  Ra- 
legh that  has  ever  been  written."— .iiftnai. 

''This  isa  piece  of  bugraphy  which  combine*  the 
foscinations  of  romance  with  the  deeper  interest  that 
attaches  to  hislorioal  nanativa."— ^Soiwhcni  Polriot 


ELEGANT  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 

or  TBM  voLLOWiMO  woao. 


WORKS  OF  JOANNA  BAILUEl 

ooMPLrra  »  om  voLOMa,  8vo. 

£iffte  pren. 


WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDING. 
Df  TWO  TOLOHa  8va,  wrrH  a  roaraArr. 


WORKS  OF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT^ 

»  TWO  WOUfKEB  8V0.,  WrTH  A  rORTEATl, 

Hike  pnat. 


SELECT  SPEECHES 

or  TBS 

RIGHT  HDNORABLB  GEORGE  CANNING. 

wtm  A  aawaATHicaL  and  oamcAL  nmoDvcmoii, 

BT  TBI  aDTroa. 

IB  Oaa  TOLDMB  8fO. 

In  Ab  preta. 


^ELEXTT  SPEECHES 

or  TBX 

RIGHT  HQNOlUBLE  WOiUAM  HU8KIS80N, 

AHD  or  THB 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  WILUAM  WINDHAll 
■DITBD  BT  BOBnr  WAUB,  BBQ. 

wrm  A  BMoaAPBicAi.  AND  oamcAL  nrraoDuciiDB, 

BTTHB  Borroa.' 

or  ONB  TOumB  8fo. 

£i  cAsprsss. 


HEMCniEy  SDRGERY)  &c. 


SURGICAL  MEMOIRS  of  tbb  CAM- 
PAIGNS OF  RUSSIA,  GERMANY,  ahd 
FRANCE.  TraoBlated  fiooi  the  French 
of  Baron  Lakrbt.    In  8va  with  plates. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BfEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE,  compiled  from  the  best  Medical 
and  Legal  Works;  oomprisingf  an  account 
of— I.  The  Ethics  of  the  Medical  Profes* 
sion ;  II.  Charters  and  Laws  relative  to  the 
I^Vulty;  and  III.  All  Medico-legal  Ques- 
tions, with  the  latest  Decisions:  being  an 
Analysis  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Foren- 
sic Medicine.  By  Michasl  Rtak,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Kojral  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  London,  &c-  First  American  edi- 
tion, with  additionsi  by  R.  EeuotFiBU) 
Griffith,  M.  D.  In  8va 
"There  i*  not  a  ftctof  importanoe  or  vahie  oen- 

nected  with  the  Science  of  wLich  it  treats,  that  ii  not 

to  be  found  in  its  pages.  The  style  is  unambitious  but 

clear  and  strons,  and  such  as  beoomes  a  philosophic 

theme.'* — Montldy  Aewieie. 
**  It  is  inraloame  to  Medical  Prtcttiioners,  and  may 

be  consulted  saiely  by  the  Legd  PjofesBioa."»iredk^ 

Ditptttck, 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  ANATOM- 
ICAL PREPARATIONS,  formed  on  the 

basis  of  Pole,  Marjolin,  and  Breschet,  and 
including  the  new  method  of  Mr.  Swan :  by 
Usher  Parsoio,  M.  D.  Pxokamxr  of  Anat- 
omy and  Surgery.  In  1  yoL  8va  with  plate& 

"It  is  compiled  and  prepared  with  judgment,  and  is 
the  best  and  most  economical  companion  the  student 
can  possess  to  aid  him  in  the  jpuituit  of  this  delightful 
department  of  his  labors."— Boat.  Mtd.  dr  Swg.  J^um. 
Sept  27, 1831.  "^        * 

"This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  useful 
vforks  on  the  preparation  of  Anatomical  Specimens 
ever  published.  It  should  bo  in  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  Anatomy ;  and  as  attention  now  is  more  di- 
rected to  the  formation  of  museoma,  it  will  be  found  a 
very  valuable  book.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  is  im- 
portant, and  many  new  formnlB  are  intsedaoed,  de- 
rived from  the  author's  experience,  and  from  rare 
books,  which  be  hai  had  the  indusor  to  oollecL"— 
N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  Avgutl,  1831. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  OPERATIONS 
OH  THE  TEETH,  by  Jamrb  Sotbu,  Dentist 
In  8vo.  with  plates. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  MED- 
ICINE, including  Physiology,  Pathology, 
and  Therapeutics,  in  the  form  of  Proposi- 
tions,  and  commentaries  on  those  relating 
to  Pathology,  by  F.  J.  V.  Brovssaib,  &c.  ; 
translated  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.  and  R  £. 
Gbifhth,  M.  D.    In  8vo. 

ELEMENTS  op  PHYSIOLOGY,  by  Roblbt 
DvNousoN.  In  2  vols.  8va  with,  numerous 
illustrations.    (In  the  press.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY,  by  John  Stm«, 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinbtirgfa.    In  8va 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  on  rm  NATURE 
AMD  TREATMENT  of  FRACTURES  of 
THB  TRUNK  AMD  EXTREMITIES;  by 
Joseph  Ambbbitbt,  Surgeon.  In  8va  with 
plates  and  wood-cuts.    (In  the  presa) 


MISCELLAinBOmk 


GBEEX  AHD  ENQUSH  LEXICOll.  By  D. 
DomooAM.  Abridged  fiir  the  use  of  bcImdoIel 
In  1  voL  royal  18ma  containing  oeulj  OOO 
pages. 

This  work  is  pirintiog  on  a  IwHilsnin*  dimkoet  lypr, 
and  will  contain  as  mi^  mattw  Miaaov  of  the  Uigu 
lexicons ;  but  owing  to  the  fcrm  in  which  it  is  psiated, 
will  be  sold  at  smcIi  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  sCodMoa  It  will  ofler  more  advaiktagca  to  iw 
youiw*(odent  than  any  other  leiiooniHnr  IB  use.  Tbe 
rocabalaiy  is  more  extensive  and  complete— eonpra* 
ing  not  only  words  found  in  the  ciaaaica,  but  also  surh 
as  are  Ibund  in  the  wiitingB  of  HimiOGrBleB  and  the 
Greek  Physicians.  Hie  meaninp  attached  to  wvnU 
by  the  several  writeis  are  ako  fiven. 

Words  are  given  in  alphabelioal  oidar  in  evcrr 
poetical  and  dialectic  variety. 

The  conjagatnn  of  vertis  and  flectkm  of  bodob  are 
more  complete  (ban  in  other  lexioooa ; — tba  mraaimp 
of  words  fuller  and  more  correct — then  betiw  fint 
a  prinaiy  and  then  a  seooodaiy  meaning,  cacb  d» 
lingnished  from  the  metaphoreial  and  idxanaticsl 
Phrases  are  also  given  when  they  note  ao7  pecoliariif 
in  signification.  The  etymology  of  wnrai  is  oolj 
omitted  where  it  is  oonfnaed  or  disputed.  There  ■ 
nothing  left  out  which  the  ypong  student  woaU  &d 
necessary  in  siod  ving  (be  Classes,  and  which  wooU 
enable  hun  to  undemind  the  trae  meanipg  of  a  wnd 
la  short,  in  this  work  the  sssanfial  advnataaca  of  • 
md  Dictkmary  are  oomhined  with  those  er  a  fpssd 
Grammar — advantages  not  fbond  in  any  Greek  and 
English  lexicon  now  used. 

t^JGMENTS  OP  MECHANICS.  Bf  Jan 
RcNWicK,  Ebo.  ProfesBor  of  Natoral  and 
Experimental  rhilosof^y,  Colninbin  College, 
N.  Y.    U  8vo  with  numeitms  engravings 


"  We  think  Ois  decidedly  the  hest  tnteSmt  on  Mt- 
ehanics,  which  has  issued  from  the  American  pgea^ 
that  we  have  seen ;  one,  too,  that  is  alike  crediiafaie 
to  the  writer,  and  to  the  state  of  sdenea  in  lUs  csm- 
try."— Amerioaa  Qmrteriy  Remem. 

TREATISE  OK  CLOCK  aro  WATCH-MA- 
KING,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  by 
Thomas  Rmi,  Edinbuigh  Honoraij  Mein- 
ber  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  dock- 
Makers,  London.  Royal  6v&  Ulostntedb; 
numerous  plates. 

MILLWRIGHT  aim  MILLER'S  GUIDE 
By  OuTSB  EvAiM.  New  Edition,  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  by  the  Professor  of 
Mechanics  in  the  FranUin  Institute  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  description  of  an  improved 
Merchant  Flour-Mill,  with  engravings,  by 
C.  &  O.  EvAiia; 

GEOLOGICAL  MANUAL  ByH.T.DBu 
Bbch&    In  8vo,  with  numerooB  wood-cuta 

"  A  work  of  first-rate  iiapaitanoe  in  the  acteoee  m 
which  it  relates,  and  which  moat  henoefintli  take  iis 
place  in  the  ItbrSiT  of  every  student  in  Geolocr."— 
PAtL  iMe^osrae. 

'«Mr.  De  la  Beche's  Geolegioel  Manoal  is  dte  fini 
and  best  Work  of  the  kind,  luid  be  has  pedarmed  ha 
task  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  aO  that  has  beca 
ascertained  in  Geology,  and  with  consldeiable  judg- 
ment and  ta^te  in  the  manner  of  doing  it  So  nan 
geological  science  was  never  befiae  fioiiipnaBi,J  in  as 
small  a  space." — Spectator, 


•*  Thm  editon  and  pQUiihen  thoald  nceiTe  the  tfianlu  of  the  present  eeiwntioii,  and  the  mtitiide  of 
wNteritT)  fcr  baiiig  ae  fint  to  prepsre  in  thk  language  what  deaerret  to  be  entitled  not  the  ENCYCLO- 
PiEDlA  AMERICANA,  taut  the  noiUE'a  ijaMAM,Yr-^N.  Y,  Courier  and  En^arer, 

Jtut  Published^  by  Carey  ^  Lea^ 

And  sold  in  Philadelphia  byE.L.  Canjfjr  A. HatH;  in  New-York  hfQ.^C.^K  CartOL;  in  Boeton 
hf  Carter  4r  Hendee;  in Baldmore  bjr  £  J.  CaaU,  &  W.^J.Neai;  in  Washington  hy  Thcmpten'^  HaoMna ; 
in  Richmond  by  JCir.ASz«ik;inSavannah  by  HCT.  mUuiinf ;  in  Charleston  by  TK.KBerreO,- in  New^Qrieana 
by  W.  ifKeoMf  in  Mobile  by  Odiome  4r  Smith ;  and  by  the  principal  booksellefs  throughout  the  Vnion. 

vozauasE  jL-oovTAZinoro  about  i,6oa  artxoz.e8, 

(To  be  oomtinued  at  intervaU  of  three  monihe,) 

OF  THI 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA: 

A 

POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  AND  FOLITICB, 
aaoeeav  nowv  to  thb  paasaiiT  tikb,  amb  ihclodwo  ▲  conocs  oollsotkom  op  oniauua  astious  ni 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY: 

On  the  6091$  of  the  Seveiith  Edition  of  the  Qerman 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 


Edited  bt  FRANCIS  UEBER, 

ABSIITIO  BT 

EDWARD  WIGGLESWORTH  and  T.  G.  BRADFORD*  Emub. 


IS  TWELVE  LARGE  VOLUMES,  OCTAVO.  PRICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.  BOUND  IN  OLOTB, 

T\VO  DOLLARS  AND  A  HALF  EACH. 
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"THB  WORLD- RENOWN^  CONV£RSATIONB. 
LGXICOI«r.'*— fdinter^A  Bmdm, 

"  To  auperaede  cumbrous  Encyclopadias,  and  put  within 
tbe  resch  of  the  poorest  .man.  a  eo»,pl4t»  tikruty,  equsl  to 
about  forty  or  fifty  good-iissd  octavos,  embracing  every 
poMl^lc  aultlect  of  interest  to  the  number  of  SO.COO  in  all- 
provided  Ike  can  spare  either  ft-om  his  earninga  or  hia  ez- 
travaganet es,  tesn/y  cMta a  week,  Ibr  three yeara, a  library 
ao  contrived,  aa  to  bs  squally  auited  to  tbe  learned  and 
the  unlearned,— tbe  mechanic— tbe  nwrcbant,  and  the  pro> 
fe«i»ionAl  man.**— JV*.  Y.  Omritr  A»d  Inquir§r. 

"  The  reputation  of  tbia  valuable  work  has  augmented 
with  each  volume;  and  if  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
press,  uttered  fVom  all  quartera,  be  true,  which  in  this 
insiance  happens  to  be  the  caae,  it  ia  indeed  one  of  the 
best  of  publicitions.  It  should  be  in  the  poaseaaion  of 
every  intelligent  man,  aa  it  ia  a  library  in  itaeif,  compria- 
iiie  an  immenae  masa  of  lore  upon  almoat  every  pnaaibie 
subject,  and  in  tbe  cheapest  poaaible  form.*'— JV.  r.  JUrror. 

"  VVitneases  ftom  every  part  of  tbe  country  concurred 
in  declariug  that  the  Encydopadia  Amsrieana  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  learning,  s^d  eapocially 
I  lie  learning  of  Bncyclopndiaa,  by  makinc  it  foo  cktap— 
that  the  niultitudea  of  all  clasaea  were' infatuated  with  it 
in  saying  in  so  many  words  fh>m  the  higbeit  to  the  low- 
est. '  the  more  we  see  of  the  work  the  better  we  like  iV  ** 
— JV  Y.  OraHsr  end  Inquirer, 

"  The  articles  in  the  present  volume  appear  to  us  to 
evince  the  same  ability  and  reeeareh  which  gained  ao 
Oivorable  a  reception  for  the  work  at  its  commencement. 
The  Appendix  to  tbe  volume  now  before  us,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Indian  lAngmages  ^AmerictL,  must  provs 
biphly  interesting  to  the  reader  in  this  country;  and  it  ia 
at  once  remarkable  aa  a  apecimen  of  history  and  philology. 
The  work  altogethrr,  we  may  again  be  permitted  to  ob> 
w'rvc,  ruflecta  distinguished  credit  upon  the  literary  and 
scientific  character,  as  well  as  ths  scholarahip  of  our 
eountry."— ObsWetfra  0«ri«r. 

"  The  copioua  information  which  this  work  aflbrds  on 
American  subjecta,fullvjuatifie8  its  title  of  an  American 
Dictionary;  while  at  the  same  time  tbe  extent,  variety, 
and  f<elicitous  diaposition  of  its  topics,  make  it  tbe  most 
convenient  and  satisikctory  Encyclopa»dia  tlwt  we  have 
ever  seen.**— JVktisKsf  JowmaiL 

"  If  tbe  aoccscding  volumes  shall  equal  ia  merit  tbe 
one  before  us,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  Ibr  the  work 
a  repuutiott  and  usefulness  which  ought  to  seears  for  it 
the  moat  flatteriaf  eneourageaBent  and  patronage."— Ad- 

"  A  compendious  libMry,  and  iavalnabls  book  of  raftr- 
ence.--A'.  F.  AmerieM. 


*'  The  variety  of  topica  ia  of  oonive  vast,  and  they  are 
treated  in  a  manner  which  ia  at  once  ao  (hll  of  informa- 
tion and  ao  interesting,  that  the  work,  instead  of  being 
merely  referred  to,  might  be  regularly  perused  with  ss 
much  pleasore  as  profit."- jBaZtisiara  wfsiaHcea. 

**  We  view  it  as  a  publication  worthy  of  tlie  age  and  of 
tbe  oouqtry.  and  cannot  but  believe  the  discrimination  of 
our  countrymen  will  sustain  the  publiahsrs.  and  well  re- 
ward them  for  this  contribution  to  American  Literature." 
—Baltimore  Patriet, 

"  It  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  those  who  have  been 
concerned  in  its  production,  and  promises,  in  a  variety  of 
respects,  to  be  the  beat  as  well  as  the  most  compendious 
dictionary  of  she  arts,  sciences,  history, jpolitica.  biogrs- 
phy,  &c.  which  has  yet  been  compiled.  The  style  of  tbe 
portion  we  have  read  is  terse  and  perspicuooa;  and  it  ia 
really  curious  how  so  much  scientinc  and  other  informa- 
tion could  have  been  so  satisfactorily  communicated  in 
anch  brief  limita."- JV.  Y.  Evening  PeeL  , 

"Those  who  can.  by  any  boneat  modes  of  eooat^y, 
reserve  tbe  sum  of  two  dollara  and  fifty  cenia  quarterly, 
fVom  their  fomily  erpenacs,  may  jmy  for  this  work  as  faat 
aa  it  ta  published ;  and  we  confidently  believe  that  (hey 
will  find  at  the  end  that  they  never  purchased  so  much 
general,  practical,  useful  information  at  so  cheap  a  rate." 
— Journal  tf  Education. 

**  If  the  encouraseroent  to  the  publishers  ahould  corres- 
pond with  the  testimony  in  favor  of  their  enterprise,  and 
tbe  bcautifol  and  faithful  style  of  its  execution,  the  hazard 
of  the  undertaking,  bold  ee  it  was,  will  be  well  oompen* 
sated ;  and  our  libraries  will  be  enriched  by  the  moat  gene- 
rally useful  encyclopedic  dictionary  that  has  been  o^red 
to  the  readers  of  tbe  English  langiisgc.  Full  enough  for 
the  general  scholar,  and  plain  enough  for  evtivy  capacity, 
it  is  £kr  more  convenient,  in  every  view  and  form,  thsn 
its  more  expensive  and  ponderous  predecessors."— dfsisri- 
can  fTnrmer. 

"The  high  reputation  of  th»  contributors  to  this  work, 
will  not  foil  to  insure  it  a  fovorable  receptiott.  and  its 
own  merits  will  do  the  rest."— 5li^tai«a*«  Joum. 

**The  Encylopndia  Americana  is  a  prodigious  imnrove- 
ment  upon  all  that  has  gone  before  it ;  a  thing  for  our 
country,  as  well  as  the  country  that  gave  it  Mrth,  to  be 
proud  of;  an  iaexbaustible  treasury  of  useful,  pleaaant, 
and  familiar  learninc  on  every  poaaible aubiect.ao  arranged 
as  to  be  speedily  end  saftiv  referred  to  on  emergency,  as 
well  aa  on  deliberate  inquiry;  and  belter  still,  adapted  to 
ths  tooderatanding.  and  put  within  the  reach  of  the  mul- 
titude. *  *  *  Tbe  Encyclopedia  Americana  is  a  work 
without  which  00  library  worthy  of  ths  aaflBS  can  hsrs- 
afler  be  nuule  up.**— Yankee. 
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ENCYCLOPJEDIA  AMERICANA. 


**  Hm  work  will  fag  a  ▼■luabla  poMewion  to  every  family 
or  ittdividoal  tlMC  can  aflbrd  to  purchase  it ;  and  we  Uke 
pteaaan,  therefore,  in  extending  tbe  knowledfe  of  its 
■arits.^'-JVhltMMl /nt««v«M«r. 

Thifl  work  appears  to  improiro  as  it  issues  tnm  tbe 
^- . js.  The  Buoiher  of  able  writen.  who  contribute  ori- 
ginal matter  in  all  the  departments  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence is  amply  suflkeient  to  give  it  celebrity  and  high  char- 
acter. To  men  engaged  in  the  active  purauits  of  life— 
whose  time  is  precious— this  pcHNilar  dictionary  is  a  most 
valuable  and  ready  mode  of  reference.  It  embraces  brief 
views  and  sketdies  of  all  the  late  discoveries  in  science— 
and  Mm  present  condition  of  literature,  politics,  &c  Set. 
Every  nierchant*B  oonntinfr-room— every  lawyer's  library 
-<«very  mechanic— every  ferroer  ought  to  possess  a  copy 
of  this  useful  and  valuabla  work.**— Oniritr. 

''From  the  specimen  which  has  already  been  given,  we 
have  no  hesiUtlon  in  saying,  thtt  in  regard  to  intelli- 

Senoe,  skill,  and  fhithful  diiiaence,  it  is  a  work  of  tlie  very 
ighest  order.  We  know  of  no  similar  publication  that 
can  bear  any  comparison  with  it  for  the  rich  variety  of 
valuable  information,  which  it  condenses  within  so  smsti 
a  compaas.  It  is  ftee  from  all  the  aarrowness  of  English 
prejudice,  it  contains  many  imporUnt  and  interesting 
details  which  can  be  found  in  no  English  production,  and 
is  a  work  which  could  be  written  by  none  but  G«-man 
scholacn.  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom  were  employi^ 
in  the  original  compiiation.**— Bsitea  O^Bervtr. 

'*  This  cannot  but  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lite- 
rature of  tbe  age.**— Jlfrr.  Advertise. 

"  Tbe  vast  circulation  this  work  has  had  in  Europe, 
where  it  has  already  been  reprinted  in  four  or  five  laa- 
guages,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  German  editions, 
of  which  savaa  have  been  published,  speaks  loudly  In 
fovor  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  without  which  such  a  celebrity 
could  never  have  been  attained.  To  every  man  engaged 
in  public  businesi,  who  needs  a  correct  and  ample  book 
of  reference  on  various  topics  of  science  and  letters,  the 
Encydopsidia  Americana  will  be  almost  invaluable.  To 
individuals  obliged  to  go  to  situations  where  books  are 
neither  namerons  nor  easily  procured,  the  rich  contents 
of  these  twelve  volumes  will  prove  a  mine  which  will 
amply  repay  its  purchaser,  and  be  with  difficulty  ezbanst- 
ed :  and  we  recoounend  it  to  their  patronage  in  the  full 
conviction  of  its  worth.  Indeed,  it  if  difficult  to  say  to 
what  clam  of  readers  such  a  book  would  not  prove  nseftil, 
nay,  almost  indispensable,  since  it  combines  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  matter  in  small  compass,  and  at 
moderate  expense,  and  is  in  every  respect  well  suited  to 
augment  the  reader's  stock  of  ideas,  and  powers  of  con- 
versation, without  severely  taxing  tina  or  fotiguinf 
atlention."-wfm.  I>aiiy  j9dc«7tisar. 

"The  department  of  American  Biography,  a  subject  of 
which  it  should  be  dis|^Rccful  to  be  Ignorsnt.  to  the  de- 
grno  that  many  are,  is.  in  this  work,  a  prominent  feature, 
and  has  received  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fotigable  writers  in  this  department  of  literature,  which 
tJie  present  ago  can  furnish.*'— ilMfsii  OMiner. 

*'  According  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Lieber,  a  desideratum 
will  be  supplied ;  the  substance  of  contemporary  know- 
ledge will  be  brought  within  a  small  compass ;— and  the 
character  and  uvea  of  a  manual  will  be  imparted  to  a 
kind  of  publication  heretofore  reserved,  on  strong  shelves, 
for  occasional  reference.  By  those  who  understand  the 
German  language,  the  Ontvenation  Lnievn  is  consulted 
ten  times  for  one  application  to  any  Bnzlish  Eocydopa- 
dia."—JViUis«ai  Gazette.  "     r- 

"  The  volume  now  |MibIisbRd  is  not  only  highly  honor- 
able toibe  taste,  ability,  and  industry  of  its  editors  and 
publishers,  but  furnishes  a  proud  sample  of  the  accuracy 
and  elegance  with  which  tbe  most  elaborate  and  impor- 
tant literary  enterprisea  may  now  be  accompliahed  in  our 
country.  Of  tbe  manner  in  which  the  editors  have  thua 
for  completed  their  task,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  course  of 
a  brief  newspaper  article,  to  speak  with  adequate  juatice." 
—Boittn  BuiUtiu, 

'*  It  continues  to  be  partlculariy  rich  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Biography  and  Natural  History.  When  we  look 
at  the  large  mass  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  spread 
before  the  reader,  in  a  form  which  has  never  been  equalled 
for  its  condensation,  and  conveyed  in  a  style  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  propriety  and  perspicuity,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  American  Bacyclopiedia  deserves  a  place  in 
every  collection,  in  which  works  of  reference  form  a  por- 
ltoa.*<— amcJkentPsfHst. 

**  By  for  the  best  work  of  tbe  kiad  ever  oftred  Ibr  sale 
m  this  country.'*- IT.  &  Oaz. 


MoftX  than  half  of  Uie  TolaiiiN  of  ibk  iMMk  are 
nom  before  the  poblic,  and  tiie  leocplioe  theyhin 
met  with  is  the  beet  evidence  that  the  pubUsbenbaTe 
fulfilled  the  proiaiaei  made  at  ita  oaiset  They  have 
now  only  to  promiae,  for  the  editon  and  thenadTci, 
that  no  exertion  ahall  be  apared  to  render  the  rcMis- 
ing  volumes  equal  to  tfaoae  already  ^bhdhed,  lad 
thus  suatain  the  reputation  it  has  acquind.  The  nb- 
scription  is  laiige.  and  increaang;  md  in  ihow  qov- 
ten  where  its  circulation  ia  greatest,  and  where  km 
best  known,  there  is  a  conatantl^  increasing  deoaod. 
The  publishers  invile  the  attention  of  those  who  tmj 
not  alread  V  have  possessed  themselves  of  it,  or  mij 
not  baye  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acqoaioied 
with  its  merits,  to  the  following  account  of  ibe  oii- 
ginal  work,  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  which  s 
termed  by  the  Edinboigfa  Review— 

THE  woBLi>-RXNOWMa>  Lxipzia  coanrEtSAnoM* 


It  Waa  intended  to  sup|ply  a  want  occsnoaed  bf 
the  character  of  the  age,  in  which  the  srifincet,  arb. 
trades,  and  tbe  various  forms  of  knowledge  and  of 
active  lifo,  had  become  so  much  extendi  and  di- 
vendfied,  that  no  individual  engajred  in  buainen  coaid 
become  well  acouunted  with  aU  snl^ecti  of  gewnl 
interest ;  while  the  wide  diffusion  of  mforaaiion  rto- 
dered  such  knowledge  essential  to  the  character  of 
an  accompliahed  man.  Thia  want,  no  existing  vorki 
were  adequate  to  supply.  Books  treating  of  paitkoia; 
branches,  such  as  gazetteers,  dec.  were  too  oonfivd 
in  character ;  while  voluminous  UncyclopediaB  wm 
too  learned,  scientific,  and  cumlwous,  being  usafij 
elmborete  traatisM,  requiring  much  study  or  preriou 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  discussed.  The  m- 
ductors  of  the  Con VEasATiON  Lexicon  endetTORC 
to  select  from  every  branch  of  knowledge  wfaai «« 
necessary  to  a  well-iaformed  mind,  and  to  give  popu- 
lar views  of  the  more  abstruse  bianchet  of  leanuot 
and  acience ;  that  their  readers  might  not  be  iscoB- 
moded,  and  deprived  of  pleasure  w  improveroenlbr 
ignorance  of  foots  or  qxpreaaions  used  m  hooka  or  coc- 
versation.  Such  a  work  must  obviously  be  of  grtu 
utility  to  every  class  of  readefs.  It  has  been  inni 
so  much  so  in  Germany,  that  it  b  met  with  erar- 
where,  among  the  learned,  the  lawyers,  the  miliiin- 
artists,  mercluuits,  mechanics,  and  men  of  all  aatMm 
The  reader  may  judge  how  weU  it  is  adapted  to  la 
object,  from  the  circumstance,  that  though  it  do« 
conaists  of  twelve  vol  umea,  seven  editions,  cocnpnao; 
about  ONE  HunmaCD  THOuSANn  corns,  have  bef^i 

firinted  in  less  than  fiileen  years.    It  hss  beeo  tnfi^ 
ated  into  the  Swediiah.  Danish  and  Dutch  lawoages. 
and  a  French  transhition  is  now  preparing  in  m- 

In  the  preparation  of  the  American  edition,  no  «- 
pense  has  been  spared  to  secure  the  ablest  utsooff^ 
and  the  editors  hove  been  aided  by  many  genikon 
of  distinguished  ability. 

The  American  Biography,  which  is  very  cilrtaw, 
has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Waubh,  hIio  has  Ion;  puu 
particuUr  attention  to  that  branch  of  our  hterotaiv. 
and  from  materials  in  the  collection  of  which  he  he 
been  engaged  for  some  years.  For  obvious 
the  notices  of  distinguished  Americans  are  ooo- 
fined  to  deceased  individuals :  the  European  faiogra^ 
phy  contains  notices  of  all  distinguished  liviflg  (^ 
acters,  as  well  as  those  of  past  times. 

The  articles  on  Zoology  and  the  various  bfsodiei 
of  Natural  Science,  and  those  on  Chenuriry  tad 
Mineralogy,  haye  been  prepared  expressly  for  ^ 
work  by  gentlemen  distinguished  in  the  several  d^ 
partments. 

In  relation  to  the  Fme  Aits,  the  work  is  exceediiig'v 
rich.  Great  attention  was  given  to  this  in  iheGennso 
woik,  and  the  Editors  have  been  anxioos  to  resdcr  i(. 
by  the  necessary  additions,  as  perfoct  ss  poasible. 

To  geiuleroen  of  the  Bar,  (he  work  wdl  be  pv** 
liaily  valuable,  as  in  cases  where  legal  snlqeeta  an 
treated,  an  account  is  given  of  Englnh,  Fkench,  Gtf- 
man  and  American  Law. 
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Tms  work  will  form  a  popalar  compendium  of  what- 
ever is  naeful.  instractlve,  and  interesting,  in  tbe  eircle  of 
human  Icnowledge.  A  novel  plan  of  paUication  and  ar- 
rangement hai  been  adopted,  which  preeenta  peculiar 
Rdvantagea.  Without  fully  detailina  the  method,  a  few  of 
these  advantages  may  be  mentioned. 

Each  volume  will  eonUin  one  or  more  mibjeets  uninter- 
rupted and  unbroken,  and  will  be  aceompenied  bjr  the 
corresponding  plates  or  other  appropriate  illuttratione. 
Facility  of  reference  will  be  obtained  without  fettering 
the  work  by  a  continued  alphabetical  arrangement  A 
subscriber  may  omit  particular  volumes  or  riets  of  vol- 
umes, without  disintegrating  his  series.  Thus  each  pur- 
chaser may  form  flrom  the  **Camiist*'  a  Qyelopedia,  more 
or  leas  comprehennive,  as  may  suit  his  means,  taste,  or 
profession.  If  a  subscriber  desire  to  discontinue  the  work 
at  any  stage  of  its  publication,  the  volumea  which  he 
may  have  received  will  not  lose  their  value  by  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  work,  since  they  will  alwaya  either 
be  complete  in  themselves,  or  may  be  made  so  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

The  purchasers  will  neter  find  their  propertr  in  this 
work  destroyed  by  the  publication  of  a  second  edition. 
The  arrangement  is  such  that  particular  volumes  may 
be  re-edited  or  re-written  without  disturbing  the  others. 
The  "CA.BiMKTCTCLoriEi>iA*'  will  thus  be  in  a  state  of 
continual  renovation,  keepina  pace  with  the  never-ceas- 
ing improvements  in  knowledge,  drawing  within  its 
circle  froin  year  to  year  whatever  is  new,  and  casting  off 
whatever  is  obsolete,  so  as  to  form  a  constantly  modern- 
izrrd  Cyclopedia.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  which 
the  proprietors  have  to  otkt  to  the  public,  and  which  they 
pledge  themselves  to  realize. 

Treatises  on  suta^ects  which  are  technical  and  profee* 
sional  wil  I  be  adapted,  not  so  much  to  those  who  desire 
to  attain  a  practical  proficiency,  as  to  those  who  seek 
that  portion  of  information  respecting  such  matters  which 
is  generally  expected  from  well-educated  persons.  An 
interest  will  bs  imparted  to  what  is  abstract  by  copious 
iUustratiana,  and  th.?  sriences  will  be  rendered  attractive, 
by  treating  tliem  with  reference  to  the  most  fhmiliar  ob- 
jects and  occurrences. 

The  unwieldly  balk  of  Encyclopaedias,  not.  less  than 
the  abstruse  discussions  which  they  contain,  has  hitherto 
consigned  th<;m  to  the  library,  as  works  of  only  occasional 
rc-forenoe.  Tho  present  work,  fVom  iu  nortabte  foYm  and 
popular  style,  will  claim  a  place  in  thearawing-room  and 
the  boudoir.  Forming  in  itself  a  Oompttte  JAbraiy,  af- 
fording an  extensive  and  infinitely  varied  store  of  in- 
struetiOQ  and  amusement,  presenting  Just  so  much  on 
every  subject  as  those  not  professionally  engaged  in  it 
require,  convenient  in  size,  attractive  in  form,  elegant  in 
illustrations,  and  most  moderate  in  expense,  tbe  ''Cabinst 
CYCLOPjeoiA"  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  an  ol^ect  of  para- 
mount interest  in  every  family. 

To  the  heads  of  schools  and  all  places  of  nuUie  ednca- 
tion  tbe  proprietors  trust  that  this  work  will  particularly 
recommend  itself. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  nothing  will 
bo  admitted  into  the  pages  of  the  '*  CABiiirrCTCi.oP£DiA** 
which  can  have  the  roost  remote  tendency  to  otfend  public 
or  private  morals.  To  enforce  tbe  cultivation  of  religion 
and  the  practice  of  virtue  should  be  a  principal  object 
with  all  who  uaderuke  to  inform  the  public  mind ;  but 
with  the  views  Just  explained,  the  conductor  of  this  work 
feels  these  considerations  more  esnecially  pressed  npon 
his  attention.  Parents  and  guardians  may,  therefore, 
rest  assured  that  they  will  never  find  it  necessary  to  place 
a  volume  of  the  **  CABxarr  "  beyond  the  reach  of  their  chil- 
dren or  pupils. 


interest  which  mty  preaent  itself  from  time  to  time 
can  claim  a  place.  Ita  aufc^ects  are  clasaified  accord- 
ing to  the  uaual  diviaioDs  of  literature,  edenee,  and 
art  Each  division  ie  distinctly  traced  out,  and  will 
conaiat  of  a  determinate  number  of  volumM.  Al- 
though the  preciee  extent  of  the  work  cannot  be  fixed 
with  oertaintjTt  yet  there  is  a  limit  which  will  not  be 
exceodeid ;  and  die  aubaciibeni  may  look  forward  to 
the  poneaeion,  within  a  reaacmable  time,  of  a  comfdete 
library  of  instruction,  amusement,  and  general  reier' 
ence,  in  the  xvgnlar  form  of  a  popular  Cyclopedia. 

The  aeveral  claasesof  the  work  are— 1,  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY;  2.  The  USEFUL  and  FINE  ARTS; 
3,  NATURAL  HICTORY;  4,  GEOGRAPHY;  6, 
POUTICS  and  MORALS;  6,  GENERAL  LITE- 
RATURE and  CRITICISM;  7,  HISTORY;  8, BI- 
OGRAPHY. 

In  the  above  abstruse  and  techmcal  departments 
of  knowledge,  an  attempi  has  been  made  to  convey 
to  the  reader  a  general  acquaintance  vnth  these  sub- 
jects, by  the  use  of  plain  and  familiar  language,  ap- 
propriate and  well-executed  engravings,  and  copioua 
examples  and  illustrations,  taken  ftom  otgects  and 
events  with  which  every  one  is  acquainted. 

The  pioprietom  formerly  pledged  themselves  that 
no  exertion  should  be  spared  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  most  distinguished  talent  of  the  age.  They  trust 
that  they  have  redeemed  that  pledge.  Among  the 
volumes  already  published  in  the  literary  department, 
no  less  than  four  have  been  the  production  of  men 
who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  talent^— Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  sci- 
entific department,  a  work  has  been  produced  firom 
the  pen  or  Mr.  Hcrschel,  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  highest  livina  authority  on  subjects  of  general 
philoeophy,  to  contam  "  the  noblest  observations  on 
the  value  of  knowledge  which  have  been  made  since 
Bacon,"  and  to  be  "  the  finest  work  of  philosophical 
genius  which  this  age  has  seen." 


CoNsmnABLX  progress  having  been  made  in  this 
work,  the  publishers  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  puMie  to  the  advantages  bv  which  it  is  disttn- 
guished  fimn  other  ainilar  roootnly  publicationa. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  Cabinet  Cyclopmdia  shall 
Ibim  an  imarminahle  series,  in  which  any  work  of 
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XIV.— HISTORY  of  the  PROGRESS  and  PRE- 

SENT  SITUATION  of  the  SILK  MANUFAC- 
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*'  soon  THAT  TOV    MAT   CARRY  TO 
RRAOaT   IN  TOOR  HARD,  ARS  TBI 
ALL.      A    MAH    WILL    OnSK    LOOK    AT 
TBUPTBD    TO    OO     OR.    WHIX    ■■    WOCLS 

mioirTKirKD  at  sooKe  or  a  larosr 

■ORS  BRUDITR  APIVARARCS."— Dr. 


o  or  A 


"We  advisedly  call  the  Cabinet  CydopBdja 
tinddit&king,  becsuie  wc  consider,  itat  ia  its 


TOLiTMBS  or  HHMEDIATB  pbjbpara- 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    Vol.  HI. 

HISTORY  OF  the  PROGRESS  and  PRESENT 

STATE  OF  THE  IRON  MANUFACTURE. 
LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS.   In 

1  Vol.    By  H  RoscoE,  Esq. 
The  history  of  the  Wfi&FERN  WORLD.   In 
4  Vols.    VoL  I.  The  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA. 

Two  volumes  of  tbis  work,  nearly  leady,  will 
complete  the  History  of  the  United  States  to  the 
present  time.  The  two  remaining  volumes  will 
be  devoted  to  South  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands. 
A  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  to  the  UNION.  In  2 

Vols.    By  T.  Moore.  Esq. 
A  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  on  the  USEFUL 


cncat 

OQ 

the  tone  and  habits  of  tbouflit  of  wbat  is  knows  by  tbe 
|»hrase,  'the  reading  poblic,'  it  will  be.  if  carried  Uko«^ 
in  the  spirit  of  its  projactioo  and  comoaeaoeaKBt,  one  cf 
Uie  most  invaluable  productions  of  modem  literataie.  *  * 

*'  But  these  advaataces,  eminent  as  tbey  madonbtofly 
are,  ars  not  the  sole  nor  the  dnef  reeamaaeadatioBs  of 
the  Cabinet  Cyclopsdia.  Neither  is  it  on  the 
chespness  of  the  publication,  nor  the  ftderal  i 
—if  we  may  so  speak— of  iu  several  veloaies.  uat  we 
rest  our  pnsdiction  of  its  inflaenoe  on  the  tone  of  ihiak- 
ing  of  the  present,  and  on  the  literature  of  the  next  c^a- 
eration— but  on  the  promise,  asaounting  aJmost  to  asasral 
certainty,  of  the  great  excellence  of  its  ezeentioa.  A  atsl- 
titude  orpersoiui  eaiinent  in  literature  and  scieace  ia  the 
United  Kingdom  are  employed  ia  this  nndertakiiv.-  mad, 
indeed,  no  others  should  be  employed  in  it ;  for  itasa  Cratb 
that  the  profound  and  practised  writer  alone  iscaffaUe  of 
flinHshtng  a  *  poputar  compendium.' 

"  What  parent  or  guardiaa  that  throws  his  eye  over  the 
Ust  of  its  contributors  bat  must  be  r^oioed  by  aweticf 
the  names  of  thoae  who  are  in  themselves  a  gviaruiri^ 
of  intellectual  and  moral  ezcelleaoe?"— Idcsrory  Ba^mM. 

"  The  plan  of  the  %rork  appean  well  adapted  to  tke  per- 
pose  it  is  proposed  to  fhlfil— that  of  sopplyinf  a  series  of 
publications,  embraciag  the  whole  range  of  Ittcratoie 
and  science,  in  a  popular  and  portable  form ;  while  tbr 
ezeelleace  of  the  executioa  is  guarantied  by  the  iudgmiai 
displayed  in  the  selectioa  of  writers.  The  list  of  aaihecs 
employed  in  this  amhitious  undertaking 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  present  s«e. 

"  The  Gyclopcdis,  when  complete,  will  fenn  a 
work  of  reference,  as  well  as  a  most  eatertainiair  and  ia 
structjve  library.  It  is  an  essential  principle  ia  every  part 
of  it,  that  it  should  be  clear  and  easily  auderstood.  and 
that  sn  attempt  should  everjrwhere  be  made  to  uaiie 
accurate  information  with  an  agreeable  manner  of  coa 
veying  it.  It  is  an  experiment  to  try  how  much  scacMe 
may  be  taught  with  little  erabbeo  or  technical  langesge. 
and  Itow  fhr  the  philosophical  and  poetical  qaabttes  of 
history  may  be  neserved  in  its  more  condensed  state.  It 
possesaes  also  the  most  indispensable  of  all  the  quatilies 
of  a  work  intended  for  general  instruction — that  of  cheap- 
ness. Whatever  the  ^an  might  be,  it  was  evident  thai 
the  grand  difficulty  of  Dr.  Lardner  was  to  nnite  a  bodr 
of  wrltere  in  its  execution,  whose  character  or  woilcs  st 
forded  the  most  probable  hope  that  they  were  fitted  fer  a 
task  of  which  ths  peculiarity,  the  novelty,  and  even  Or 
prevalent  relish  for  such  writings  g^reatly  enhance  the  Hf- 
ficulty.    We  do  not  believe,  that  in  the  liat  of  contxAo 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES.    By  the  Baron , „_. 

Charles  Dupin,  Member  of  the  Institate  <Mr  France  I  tors,  there  is  one  name  of  which  the  enlightened  part  of 


and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOORS.   In  3  Vols.    By  Rob- 
ert Southey,  Esq. 

LIVES  OF  THE  Moerr  eminent  literary 

MEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS.    In  8  Vols.  By  Scott, 

SodTHEY,    MoORE.    MACKINTOSH,    MONTGOMERY, 

Cunningham,  and  all  the  principal  Literary  and 
Scientific  Contribulors  to  the  Cyclopmdia. 

A  treatise  on  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  F.  W. 
Herschel,  Esq. 

GEOGRAPHY.  In  4  Vols.  By  W.  Cooijey,  Esq. 
author  of  the  *'  liistonr  of  Maritime  Discoveiy." 

n  VES  OF  the  most  DISTINGUISHED  BRITISH 
NAVAL  COMMANDERS.   By  R  Southey.  Esq. 

LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  BRITlSl 
MIUTARY  COMMANDER&  BytbeRev.G.R. 
Gleio.  

A  TREATISE  on  OFTICa  By  David  Brew- 
ster. 

The  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  In  3  Vols.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Thirlwall. 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  ARTIST&  By 
W.  Y.  Otley,  Esq.  and  T.  Phillips,  R  A.  Professor 
of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNET- 
ISM  By  M  Biot,  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute. 


the  public  would  desire  the  exclunon. 

**  In  science,  the  list  is  not  leas  promisinf . 
of  the  President,  Vice-PreridenU,  and  most 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Socie^,  are  eonUined  in 
treatise  on  sstronomy,  by  Henchel ;  on  oatics,  by 
ter ;  and  on  mechanics,  by  Lardner ;  need  he  only  recota- 
mended  by  the  subjects  and  the  writers.  An  cBinait 
Prelate,  of  the  first  rank  In  science,  has  nndertekea  a 
noble  subject  which  hsppiiy  combines  philosophy  with 
relision.  Twelve  of  the  most  distinguished  nataralistt 
of  Uie  age.  Fellows  of  the  Linncaa  and  Zoological  So- 
cieties, are  preparing  a  course  of  natursl  hiatory.  Otlwis 
not  less  eminent  in  literature  aad  science,  whose  Bamu  it 
is  not  needfal  yet  to  mention,  have  ibown  symptoma  ofas 
ambition  to  take  a  place  among  such  feUow-iaboceia.'*— 
Timts. 

**  The  to|U€8,  as  may  be  supposed,  sre  both  jodicioasly 
selected  and  treated  with  sbility.  To  general  remden. 
and  as  part  of  a  fhmily  libraiy,  the  volumes  already  pm^ 
lished  possess  great  recommendations.  For  tlie  external 
beauties  of  good  printing  and  psper  they  merit  eqaal  com 
mendation.^— £aft.  ^ffsMrican. 

**  The  uniform  neatness  of  these  volnmea,  their  vrty 
moderate  price,  and  the  qoantity  of  iafhrmatNui  which 
they  contain,  drawn  from  the  best  and  moot  attracsiTe 
sources,  have  given  them  deserved  celebrity,  and  ao 
who  desires  to  noescwi  soch  informstion,  slioald 
a  moment  to  add  them  to  his  library.**— Ad. 

"  This  excellent  work  continues  to  increase  in 
fhvor,  and  to  receive  fresh  accessions  of  Ibroe  to  Urn 
of  contrlbtttan.**— X4i:  OaxsMs. 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOP-fflDIA. 


**  or  THB  HAltT  WORKS  WRSCB  SATS    BSHf  LATBLT 

U8HSO  IN  UUTATION,  OR  ON  THE  PLAN  A90PTB0  BT  TRB 

KKURTV  voR  m  mrrvaom  of  wnroL  kmowlbdob,  dr. 

I.ARONBR*!  CTCLOPJEDIA  IB  BT  MOCR  TRB  MOfT  ▼ALOA- 
BLS,  AND  TRB  MOST  RBCOHMBNDBB  BT  nUTIHOUlBRBD 
AMIBTANCR,  gOXSNTinC   AND  UTBRART.'* 

Zdinbmrgk  RnimB. 


HISTOBT  OF  BSNGI«Ain>*  Bjr  Sir  Jmmmt 
HffactlrtatORh*  In  8  Vols*  Tw^o  ▼€»!••  pab* 
llBlfced. 


"  En  the  flrat  joiwat  of  Sir  JameB  MRekintoBb*i  His- 
tory of  England,  W6  find  enoagb  to  warnuit  the  antici- 
pationa  of  the  public,  that  a  calm  and  luminous  philoso- 
pbjr  will  dlifuae  it«»lf  over  the  long  narrative  of  our  Brit- 
ish History.**— JBdSiitafyA  RttrimB, 

"  In  this  Tolume  Sir  Jaraee  Mackintoah  ftilly  derelopes 
thnae  great  powers,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  puUie 
baye  long  given  Mm  credit.  TIm  leault  is  the  ablest  com- 
mentary tMt  haa  yet  appeared  in  oar  language  upon  some 
of  the  moat  important  eiicumstancea  of  English  kistory.*' 
—.Mas. 

"  Worthy  in  the  method,  style,  and  reflections,  of  the 
author's  high  reputation.  We  were  particularly  pleased 
with  his  high  Tein  of  philosbpbieal  sentiment,  and  his 
occasional  survey  of  contemporary  annals.**— JVUimoi 
Oazette. 

**  If  talents  of  the  highest  order,  long  experience  in  po- 
litics, and  years  of  application  to  the  study  of  historpr 
and  the  collection  of  information,  can  ooramand  supen- 
ority  in  a  historian.  Sir  Jamca  Mackintoah  may,  witbout 
reading  this  work,  be  said  to  have  produoed  the  beat  his- 
tory of  this  country.  A  perusal  of  the  work  will  prove 
that  thoee  who  anticipated  R  aoperior  prhduction,  have 
not  reckoned  in  vain  on  the  high  qnalmcationa  of  the 
author.** — Onrier. 

**  Our  anticipations  of  this  volume  were  eerUinly  very 
highly  raised,  and  unlike  such  anticipations  in  general, 
th.iy  have  not  been  disappointed.  A  philosophical  spirit, 
a  nervoua  style,  and  a  rail  knowledge  of  the  subject,  ac- 
quired bv  considerable  reeearch  into  the  worka  of  pre- 
ceding chroniclers  and  historiam,  eminently  dietinguish 
this  popular  abridgment,  and  cannot  Atil  to  recommend  it 
to  universal  approbation.  In  continuing  bis  work  as  be 
has  begun.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  will  confer  a  great  bene- 
fit  on  fiia  country.*'— i>nd.  Idt.  OmUU. 

**  Of  its  genera]  merits,  aad  its  permanent  value,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak,  without  the  highest  commendation, 
and  after  a  carefbl  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  two  vol- 
umes which  have  been  published,  we  arft  enabled  to  de- 
Clare  that,  so  (kr.  Sir  James  Hackiotoah  has  performed 
the  duty  to  which  he  was  a8Bi|ne4  with  all  the  ability 
that  was  to  be  eipected  (torn  his  great  pravious  attain- 
ments, his  laborious  industry  in  investigation,  his  excel- 
lent ludgment,  his  superior  talents,  and  his  honorable 
principles**— /ii^r«r. 

'*  We  shall  probably  extract  the  whole  of  his  view  of 
the  reformation,  merely  to  show  how  that  important  topic 
has  been  habdled  by  so  able  and  phiioeopbieal  a  writer, 
proftssing  Protestantism.— JVMsiia/  Gssscts. 

"  The  talents  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  are  so  jnstly  and 
deeiriy  respected,  that  a  strong  interest  ie  neeessarilv  ex- 
cited with  regard  to  any  work  which  such  a  distinguished 
writer  may  think  fit  to  undertake.  In  thepresent  instance, 
as  in  all  others,  our  expectations  are  flUly  gratified.*'— 
OMClraMM's  MagMtlnt. 

"  The  second  volume  of  the  History  of  England,  fom 
ing  the  sixth  of  Carey  St  Lea*s  Cabinet  Cytlopodia,  has 
been  sent  abroad,  and  entirely  sustains  the  reputation  of 
its  predecessors.  The  various  factions  and  dissensions, 
the  important  Uials  and  battles,  which  render  this  period 
BO  conspicuouain  the  page  of  history,  are  all  related  with 
great  clearneas  and  maaierly  power.*'— Jbetoa  TVaeslter. 


HISTOBT  OF  VOOTIiAHD.   Ity  Wr 'WaMmr 

*'  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  do 
not  Hesitate  to  declare,  will  be,  if  poesible.  more  exten- 
sively read,  than  the  moat  popular  work  of  fiction,  by  the 
same  prolific  author,  and  for  this  obvious  reason :  it  com- 
bines much  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanhoe  pic- 
tures of  by -gone  manners,  and  all  the  graceful  fbcility  of 
style  and  picturesqiienees  of  description  of  his  other 
charming  romances,  with  a  minute  fidelity  to  the  fbcts 
of  history,  and  a  searching  acrutiny  into  their  authenti- 
eity  and  relative  value,  which  might  put  to  the  blaah 
Mr.  Hume  and  other  professed  historians.  Such  is  the 
magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  it  has  only  to 
touch  the  simplest  incident  of  every-day  life,  audit  starts 
ap  invested  with  all  the  interest  of  a  scene  of  romance ; 
aad  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  the  text  of  nature,  that  the 
knights,  and  serfe,  and  collared  fools  with  whom  his  in- 
ventive genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  are  regarded 
by  ua  as  not  mere  creations  of  fbncy,  but  as  real  fleah  and 
blood  existences,  with  all  the  virtues,  feelings  and  errors 
of  eommon-plaoe  humaaity.**— JUt.  Oaxstta. 


mSTORT 


OF  FRJJICB* 
€ri»vr««    la  3  ^ 


r«M« 


HISTO9T  OF  FRAHCnE)  firom  ihm  ReatoniF 
tloM  of  ihm  Uavtjbamaf  to  Uxe  RavoluUom 
of  1630*    Bjr  T»  B.  MmmmnUyt  Baq^  X*  P« 


'*  Ths  style  Is  concise  and  clear ;  and  eveRta  ara  anm- 
med  up  with  much  vigor  and  originality.**— Xit.  OaMtte. 

"  His  history  of  France  is  worthy  to  figure  with  the 
works  of  bis  aasociatee,  the  beat  of  thair  day,  Seott  aad 
Mackintoah.**-%MmtJU|r  Mag. 

**  Fer  such  a  task  Mr.  Crowe  is  eminently  qualified. 
At  a  glance,  as  it  were,  his  eye  takes  in  the  theatre  of 
centuriea.  His  style  is  neat,  clear,  and  pithy ;  and  his 
power  of  condensation  enables  him  to  say  much,  and 
eflbctively,  in  a  few  words,  to  present  a  distinct  and 
perfect  picture  in  a  narrowly  circumaeribed  space.**- Xa 
BfiUA»9mhlm. 

"^The  style  is  neat  and  eoadenaed ;  the  thoogbta  and 
conclusions  sound  and  Just.  The  necessary  conciseness 
of  the  narrative  is  unaccompanied  by  any  baldness;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  spirited  and  engaging.**- Batt.  Jhuri- 
am. 

*«1V>  eomprees  the  history  of  a  great  nation,  during  a 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  into  three  volumce.  and 
to  preserve  suflk»ent  distinctness  as  well  aa  interest  in 
the  narrative,  to  enable  and  induce  the  fender  to  poeseas 
himself  clearly  of  all  the  leading  incidents,  is  a  task  by 
no  means  easily  executed.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  well 
accompliabed  in  this  instanee.**— A*.  T.  .^sieHean. 

*' Written  with  spirit  and  taste.**- 17.  8.  Gtnttu. 

"Could  we  but  persuade  our  young  friends  to  give 
these  volames  a  carefol  perusal,  we  abould  feel  assured 
of  their  grateful  acknowledgments  of  profit  and  pleas- 
ure.'*—A*,  r.  Jfirrcr. 

•*  At  once  concise  and  eRtertainlng.*'— SUvrdair  Bui- 
UthL 


THB  HISTOBT  OF  THB  SKTHKKLAXnU^ 
to  tlxa  BottU  of  Waterloo*   B7  T*  C«  Orat^ 


BIOGBAPHT  OF  BBITISH  STATBSVBir  | 

containing  tike  IdToa  of  Sir  ThonuM  More^ 

Cardinal  'Wolaejr*   Arelxlrfahop  Craxuner) 

and  I«ovd  Bnrlolglu 

*'  A  very  delightful  volume,  and  on  a  aobjeet  likely  to 
increass  in  intereet  aa  it  proeeeda.  *  •  •  We  cordially 
commend  the  work  both  for  its  design  and  execution.**— 
Lmd.  LU.  OautU. 


**  It  is  bnt  Juatlee  to  Mr.  Orattan  to  say  that  ha  has 
executed  his  laborious  task  with  much  industry  and  pro- 
portionate eflfect.  UndiaflBured  by  pompous  nothingness, 
and  witbout  any  of  the  aflbctation  of  philoaophical  pro- 
fUndity.  hie  style  is  simple,  light,  and  fresh— perspicuous, 
smooth,  and  harmonious.**— La  BtXU  JUuwM—. 

"Never  did  work  appear  at  a  more  fortunate  period. 
The  voluBM  before  us  is  a  compnased  but  clear  and  im- 
partial narraUve."— 141.  Gas. 

**  A  long  realdence  in  the  eoontry,  and  a  ready  acceas  to 
Hbrarisa  and  arehivee,  have  Aimished  Mr.  Grattan  with 
materials  which  he  has  arranged  with  skill,  and  out  of 
which  be  haa  produced  a  oMat  intereating  volume.**— 
OnU.Mag. 


I.ARDirBR*S 

CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA. 


ft  1»  aOT  BACT  TO  DSnn  A  C«1C  ftNl    MICV  A  VTATR 

or  tniMM  (tkb  dbcuniho  tasts  vok  ioibiicbi)  but 

nu  MOrr  OBTIOIM  RBJOOr  U  TO  rfeOTXDC  TBB  BIHI- 
CaTSP  CLAMBt  WITB  A  UKin  OF  WORKt  ON  POMLAS 
AMD  rKACTICAL  KUHCS,  rKKKB  mOM  MATHKMATICAK. 
•TMBOU  Am  TVCamCAl.  TBSID,  WKITTBN  Uf  BIMPLC 
AMD  PIBBPICOOCB  LAJtOOAaB,  ABO  II.LDBTRATBD  BT  PACT8 
ABB  BZPBBIIISBTB,  WHCB  ABB  LBVBL  TO  TBB  CAPAOITT 
OP  OBBtBABT 


FRSdUOEDr  ART  DISOOURSS  OH  THB  OB- 
jrSGTS,  APVAHTAOBS»  AHD  FLKAB* 
nUBS  OFTHB  STUDY  OF  NATURAL 
PHIIiOBOPHT*      B]r  J*  T*  'W*  HorBoboly 


GAmbrldg*. 

**WiUiout  dinBrtfinf  «ay  ottor  of  tbe  miMjkj  inteiMi- 
iBf  BDd  iaairactivo  poIubmb  i«aed  Ib  tho  form  ofeabiDet 
and  ftfliily  librarioa,  it  if,  perhB|M,  nol  <oo  aiiich  to  place 
at  the  beaid  of  the  Hit,  for  ezteat  and  variety  of  eondeaied 
inforaiatioB,  Mr.  Herchere  diacoane  of  Nataral  PhOoeo- 
phy  io  Br.  Lardner'a  CydopBdia.**— Cirwis«»  Oittretr. 

**  The  flneat  work  of  philooopbieal  teniua  wMeh  cbia 
age  haa  aeea."— JfafMBrwA**  Smglmnm. 

"  By  for  the  moet  deUghtfol  book  to  which  the  exiatlBC 
oompetition  between  literary  riTala  of  great  -latent  ana 
enterpriie  has  given  riaa."    JfoafAly  Jlineii. 

*' Mr.  ReiBoheTe  deUgMtet  voluBM.  •  •  <•  We«nd 
seattered  through  the  work  inetanoea  at  vivid  and  happy 
illuatration.  where  the  foncy  if  uaefally  called  into  action, 
io  as  aometinea  to  trenind  oe  of  the  mileadid  pictaree 
which  crowd  opoB  na  in  tiie  afyle  of  Bacon.*'— Qiicrfer% 


,     CABINET  OF 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

ST  T.  F.  QOBDOV. 
▼alvBAM  pnMUlBBd* 

1. 11.  msrroRT  or  tbb  Spanish  discovieries 

prior  10  the  year  1520. 


To  1m  iocietiadfid  by 

m.  IV.  V.  HISTORY  OF  ANAHUAC  or  MEXIoa 
fiom  ilB  diacoveiy  to  the  praaent  tiine.    In  S  vola. 

VI.  Vn.  HISTORY  ow  P£RU.    in  8  vob. 

Vm.  IX.  HISTORY  or  BRAZIL*  I^Svok-d^te. 


**'It  ia  the  moat  enitiog  volaina  of  iha  Uad  we  ever 
met  with."-JMmtJU^  Jfc^adwe. 

"  One  of  the  moet  iaatrBctive  and  deUgbtiU  hooka  we 
have  ever  peruaed.**— r:  & 


A  TBBAXIBR  ON  IIICOHANICS.    B7  CapC 
Kat«r«  *ad  tiko  JUrr*  IMomyiftwa  Lardmor* 

**  A  wotk  which  contains  an  nncaauBoa  Amount  of 
Qseful  information,  exhibited  in  a  plain  aad  v«ry  iatalli* 
gible  form.**— Ote*ted*«  JTaL  PhOottphg. 

"  This  voiuBM  has  beea  lately  pqhUsbed  in  EnglaBd,  as 
a  part  of  Dr.  Lardoer*e  Cabinet  (^clopiedia,  and  has  re* 
ceived  the  anaoUeiied  approbation  of  the  moat  eminent 
man  of  aeience,  and  the  most  diaeriminating  Joarnals  and 
reviews,  in  the  British  metropolia.— It  is  written  in  a 
popular  and  intelligible  acyle,  entirely  fVee  from  matbe- 
matical  symbols,  and  diieacumbered  aa  for  aa  poaailrie  of 
technical  phraaes.**— Jbetea  TYwUtr. 

"*  Admirable  in  development  and  clear  in  princi^ea,  and 
especiBllr  felicitous  in  iHustratioB  from  fkmiliar  sub- 
jects.*'—JUimMfy  Jlfa/. 

'*  Though  replete  with  philoeopbacal  information  of  the 
higheet  order  in  OMehaaica,  adapted  to  ordinary  capaci- 
ties in  a  way  to  lender  ft  at  once  intelligible  and  popu- 
lar.**-iit.  QaxttU. 

"  A  work  of  great  nwrSt,  full  of  valuable  information, 
not  only  to  the  practical  mechanic,  but  to  the  man  of  aci- 
eace.**— ^.  T.  Ontrier  tmd  Snfuirtr. 


A  TRBATISB  ON  HTDROSTATI08   AND 
PNBUMATICB«    Bjr  tbe  Rot*  D»  Lstf daor* 

"  It  folly  sastains  the  fovoraUeopiafoB  wa  have  alvea^ 
expressed  as  to  this  valuable  eompendiuai  of  aMNlers  aei- 
ence."—JUt.  00UtU, 

"  Dr.  Lardner  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  aeqaaiataace 
with  the  fomtliar  facU  which  iUuatrata  the  priaciplea  pf 
scieaoa."— JMm/JUy  JIftf aznia. 

**1t  4s  written  with  a  foil  knowladga  of  the  aaldeet, 
and  ia  a  popnlar  style,  abooading  in  practical  illustra- 
tiona  of  the  abatraae  operations  of  theae  imporant  sci- 
ences.**- C7.  8.  Jommai. 


Uin>n,fliu  oompreheniiTe  title,  it  if  propowd  to 
pubiiah  a  Ganiral  llittoiy  of  America,  ozrided  iaio 
parts  making  together  a  continooiia  whole;  yet  each, 
naving  an  integral  ionn,  adapted  lor  aepaiaie  poblica- 
tion.  Each  portion  will  be  bfongiii  down  10  the 
period  at  which  it  shall  be  written,  and  will  contain 
a  popular  deacription  of  the  geoktty,  cUnuUe  and  pio- 
ductuna,  and  the  civil  hiatoiyof  the  eooniiy  la  which 
itrelatea. 

No  woA  of  thia  general  nature  haa  been  pnWirfifd 
in  the  English  laagoa^  The  woik  of  Dr.  Robertaan 
ia  rather  a  philaaophical;eaaay  00  American  IubIdit* 
dian  an  hiatiorical  namtive ;  and  though  oiiginnlly 
dea^^^ned  to  embrace  the  whole  of  m  Americaa 
connnent,  it  remaina  unfiniahed.  It  ia  wrineo  alaob 
with  a  Inaa  uniavoiable  to  America  and  iia  pndae- 
tiona,  ia  incorrect  in  many  important  particoliuB,  and 
ia  too  mnth  abatracled  for  popular  uae. 

Thia  void  in  literature  mi^t  have  been  pmpetly 
filled  by  the  writers  of  l^aain,  Portugal,  Fnuoe,  or 
England,  but  haa  been  auppUed  for  Europe,  in  a 
mcteure,  fa^  an  Italian,  the  Cavalier  COmpagnoni,  of 
whose  meritorioua  labor  much  uae  will  na  1 
tfaepiopoaed  enlerpiiae. 

Toe  voiumea  herewith  preaented,  ney  be 
mtradactoiy  to  the  whole  work,  since  diegr 
Ibe  hiatiHy  of  the  disco  veiy  of  the  three  gMut 
of  America.  In  the  proaecutioa  of  the  antyc^  the 
eziliting  jwlitical  divisions  will  be  pursued  and  con- 
nected with  former  ones,  by  proper  ezplanatkiaa ;  aod 
where  due  regard  for  unity  doea  not  fttbid,  the 
chronological  order  wi^  be  preaerved.  Tliaa^  the 
next  auoceeding  part  of  the  work,  iu>w  advanced  ia 

Ksparation,  wfll  contain  the  hjattny  of  Anahnae,  or 
exioo:  including  ita  ancient  axumla,an  noooontof 
lis  Bubjuration,  ami  the  policy  of  its  conqneron,  of  in 
late  revolutions,  and  of  itt  preient  conatituent  ataim. 
In  the  aame  manner  will  b^  treated  Central  America, 
Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia,  the  United  ProvinceaoTLa  Plata, 
BraaU  and  Colombia.  Doe  attention  vrill  abo  be  given 
to  the  independent  Indian  nationa  of  Sooth  America. 

The  history  of  the  remainder  of  the  coanny  will 
be  embraced  by  the  following  diviaonB : — ^1.  Rnassan ; 
Sl  British;  a  Spanish;  4.  French;  &DBnirii ;  6w  Daleh 
America;  and  7,  the  United  States  and  their  depesid- 
eneies.  In  treating  the  last  diviaioo,  a  aenafata  vol- 
ume will  be  appronriated  lo  each  Slate  and  Territory, 
the  hiatoiy  of  v^ch  mavieqtiire  it,  and  **  TkeHimen 
<fik»  Untied  Statei'*  will  be  confined  to  ttie  evenia  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  operations  of  the  general  gov- 
emmenL 

A  survey  having  been  thus  made  of  the  whole  I 
Western  Uemiapbere,  the  condodii^  volone  vrill 
contain  the  history  of  Ifae  Indian  racee,  partiCQlarly 
those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  vriih  a 
critical  examination  of  die  theories  relating  is  ift« 
original  peopling  of  America. 

The  general  title  of  the  work  is  snflkientiy  cosa- 
prahensive  to  include  a  biography  of  distingniBlhed 
Americana,  aiMl  othen  connected  with  Ameck 
histoiy;  and  ahould  the  public  auppoit  wanant  A 
**An  American  Biography"  may  atao  be  pnfdialwiil 
under  it,  in  a  cheap  ano  pofMtlar  form. 


^.j^ 


CABEKBT  UBRAXY. 


Na  1.— NARRATIVE  OP  THE  LATE 
WAR  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 
By  the  M4B«4inB»  or  LoHDOiiDBaiT.  With 
a  Mapi 

No.  a-JOURNAL  or  a  NATURALIST, 
with  plates. 

No.  a— AUTOBIOGRAPHY  o»  SIR  WAIr 
TER  SCOTT.    With  a  portrait 

Nou  4.— MEMOIRS  or  SIR  WALTER  RA- 
LEGH. By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Tboxsoic  With  a 
portrait. 

Na  5.— LIFE  or  BEUSARIUS.  By  Lord 
Mahoh. 


Na  a— MILITARY    MEMOIRS  or 
DUKE  or   WELLINGTON.     By  Capt. 
MoTLB  Shsrbl    With  a  portrait 

Na  7.— LETTERS  to  a  YOUNG  NATU- 
RAUST  ON  TM  STUDY  or  NATURE 
AMD  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  J.  L. 
Drummoud,  M.  D.  With  numerous  en- 
gravinga 

IN  FBBPAJELATIOBI* 

LIFE  of  PETRARCH.    By  Thoma*  Mooeb. 

GLEANINGS  nf  NATURAL   HISTORY, 

bein^  a  Companion  to  the  Journal  of  a  Nat^ 
uralxst 

**  Tbe  Cabinet  Library  bids  foir  to  be  a  wriet  of  great 
▼alue«  and  ia  roeommended  to  puUic  aod  private  librariet, 
to  prolbaaional  men,  and  mieeellaaeoQa  readers  ({eneraUy. 
It  i«  beautiAilly  printed,  and  ftimishod  at  a  iirioe  which 
will  place  it  irithin  the  reach  of  all  rliists  of  society.**— 
jSmtriean  TrmiiUr* 

''  The  series  of  instnictiTe,  and,  in  their  original  form, 
ezpensive  works,  which  these  enterprisins  pabUsbers  are 
now  iisainf  under  the  title  of  the  '^OaBinet  Library,** 
is  a  fountain  of  iisefUl,  and  almost  universal  knowledge: 
tbe  advantages  of  which,  in  forming  tbe  opinions,  tastes 
and  manners  of  that  portion  of  society,  to  which  this 
varied  infornlbtion  is  yet  new,  cannot- be  too  highly 
esti  mated.**—JV)i<Jsaal  Jmmim/. 

'•  Messrs.  Cftrey  aod  Lea  have  commenced  a  series  of 
publications  under  the  above  title,  which  are  to  appear 
monthly,  and  which  seem  likely,  flrom  the  specimen  beibre 
us,  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and  to  allbrd 
•  mass  of  various  information  and  rich  entertainment. 
It  once  eminently  useful  and  ttrongly  attractive.  The 
m<!chanical  execution  is  flne,  the  paper  and  typography 
ucelient.**— JVbsAvilti  JBsnnsr. 


mSMOmfil  OF  THB  lillPB  OS*  nVEL 
•nCR  RAIiSGH,  wltti  aoaae 
Period  la  whlelft  be  lived*    B7 
THOMSON*    Wltbs 


efthe 
A«T* 


**  Such  is  tbe  outline  of  a  Ilfb,  which,  in  Mrs.  Tliom- 
ion's  liands,  is  a  mine  of  interest ;  flrom  ths  first  psge  to 
Lbe  last  tbe  attention  is  roused  and  sustained,  and  while 
WB  approve  the  manner,  we  still  saore  applaud  the  spirit 
ji  wtucb  it  is  executed."— JUtMvry  Oszsus. 


JOVBMAXi  OF  A  HATtHELAUEST*   WlOl 


-Plants,  trees,  and  stones  we  note ; 
Biids,  iDseeta,  beasts,  and  rural  things. 


and  more  pahieularly  of  oar  eounliy  readers  It  will 
induce  them,  we  are  sure,  to  examine  more  dossfy  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  into  tbe  otjects  of  ani- 
mated nature,  and  such  eaaminatioa  will  .prove  one  of 
the  most  innoosnt,  and  the  most  intisfactory  sourees  of 
crattfleation  and  amusement.  It  is  a  book  that  ought 
to  find  its  way  into  every  rural  drawing-room  ta  tbe 
kingdom,  and  one  that  may  saMy  be  placed  in  every 
lady's  boudoir,  be  her  rank  and  station  in  lift  what  they 
may.**— QMftsr^  BtvUm,  No.  LXXVIIL 

"  We  think  that  there  are'  few  readera  who  will  not 
be  delighted  (we  are  certain  all  will  be  instrucfsd)  by  the 

*  Journal  of  a  NatureUsL'  "-^MmUh^r  JUoitm. 

'*This  is  a  mostdelightAiI  book  on  the  most  delightful 
of  all  studies.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  previous 
work   which  bean  any  resemblance  to  this,  except 

*  White's  History  of  Bslborne,*  the  most  fhsdnating  piooe 
of  rural  writing  and  sound  English  philosophy  that  ever 
Issued  ftom  ths  press."- 


**  Hie  author  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  charming  volumes  we  remember 
to  have  seen  for  a  long  time.'*— JVte  JKntO/y  JKbgawu, 
June,  lan. 

**  A  delightAil  volume— perhaps  the  most  so— nor  less 
instructive  and  amasing— given  to  Natural  History 
since  White's  flelboroe.**— jBtedkesstf's  JMtf  asfos. 

**  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  being  the  seoond  num* 
her  of  Carey  and  Lea's  beautiful  edition  of  the  Cabinet 
Library,  Is  the  best  trsatise  00  sul^ects  connected  with 
this  train  of  thought,  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  pe- 
rused, and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  should  have 
received  so  high  and  flattering  encomiums  Arom  the  Eng- 
lish prees  generally.'*— J9st(sn  TVevsUsr. 

**FUraishing  fo  iolarestiog  and  IbmiUar  aeeount  of 
the  various  objects  of  animated  nature,  but  calculated 
to  afbrd  both  iastructton  and  entertainment.**— JVluA- 
9itU  Banntr. 

'*  One  of  the  most  agreeable  works  of  its  kind  in  the 
laaguags.**— Oncrisr  d§  U  Ltuisinne. 

**  It  abounds  with  numerous  and  curious  (bets,  pleas- 
ing illustrations  of  the  secret  operations  and  economy  of 
nature,  and  satisfbctory  displays  of  the  power,  wisdom 
and  goodness,  of  the  great  Creator.'*— PAited.  Alkum. 


We  again  most  strongly 

to  the  atiaatioa 


this  little  vapre- 
lover  ot  nature. 


THB  nAJUijraan  of  i.owDoin>]fiRRY>s 

HARRATIVK  OF  THB   I.ATE  WAR  Ut 
OBRMAHT  AHD  FKASiOB.    -WltKaHap. 

**  No  history  of  the  events  to  which  it  relates  can  bo 
correct  without  Rfereoce  to  its  statements.*'— lilsrary 
OszsttSL 

**The  events  detailed  itt  this  volnnw  cannot  Ml  to 
exdte  an  intense  interest.'*— Z^nMin  Uttnrg  Oatetts. 

**Tbe  only  connected  and  well  authenticated  account 
ws  have  of  the  spirit-stirring  scenes  which  preceded  tbe 
(bll  of  Napoleon.  It  introduces  us  into  the  cabinets  and 
pressnoeof  the  allied  monarchs.  We  obssrve  the  secret 
policy  of  each  Individual  1  we  aee  the  courre  puraued  bv 
the  wily  Bemadotte.  the  temporiidng  Metternich,  and 
the  ambitious  Alexander.  The  work  demiies  a  place  in 
every  historical  library.**— OMs. 

**  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearaaee  of  tbe  first 
volume  of  thfi  Cabufet  Library.**  **  The  author  had  sin- 
gular  fbcilitiee  for  obtaining  the  materials  of  his  work. 
and  he  has  Introduced  us  to  ths  movements  and  measures 
of  cabineu  which  have  Utherlo  been  hiddea  from  the 
world.**— «#aisHc«»  TVcseAsr. 


••It  may  ba  ragarisd  as  Um  OMSt  acthsatic  of  all  the 

GUications  which  profess  to  detail  the  events  of  the 
iportant  campaigns,  terminating  with  that  which  as- 
cared  the  capture  ai  the  French  metropoUa^**— Abt  Jnr- 


•*  It  ia.ln  feet  the  only  anttaeatie  aceonat  of  ths 
raUe  evaata  to  which  it  refers.**   Mk»MU»  Bmamm-. 

•*  Tbe  work  deasrvss  a  plaaa  la  ovary  l^rary.*— PiUJls- 


1 


MISOSLLANEOUS. 


AKBXOm 


or  SBBASTIAirOABOT, 
RoTlew  of  t^e  History  of  Maritime 


tlie  Bolla»»ow  flmt  p«bltalfc«d. 

**Put  fbrtli  iD  the  moat  ttnpretendinc  naiaer.  and 
witbout  a  Dame,  tbia  work  is  of  paramount  importanee 
to  the  aubjecta  of  which  it  treata."— Xiur«ry  Qtgtu. 
''IV  author  haa  corrected  many  grave  errors,  and  in 
general  given  us  a  clearer  toMgnt  into  transactions  of 
considerable  aational  intereat."—/*.  »  WiH  It  not,**  says 
the  autbar,  with  Juat  astonishment, ''  be  deemed  ahooot 
incredible,  that  the  very  instrament  in  the  Records  of 
England,  which  recites  tbe  Great  Discovery,  and  plainly 
contamplaiee  a  scheme  of  CokMitzalion,  should,  up  to 
this  moment,  have  been  treaied  by  ber  own  writers  as 
that  which  first  gave  permiasion  to  go  fi>rth  and  explore  ?*' 
—lb.  *'  We  muat  return  to  investigate  several  collateral 
matters  which  we  think  deeervtng  of  more  space  than  we 
can  this  week  beatow.  Meanwhile  we  recommend  the 
work  as  one  of  great  value  and  interest.**— Tk. 

**  The  general  reader,  as  well  as  tbe  navi^tor  and  tbe 
curious,  will  derive  pleasure  and  information  fkom  thia 
well-written  production.**— Omrisr. 

y  A  specimen  of  honeat  inquiry.  It  is  quite  fl-ightfal  to 
think  of  the  nurater  of  the  inaceuraeies  it  exposes :  we 
shall  cease  to  have  confidence  in  books.**  **  The  investi- 
gation of  truth  is  not  the  flinbion  of  theaa  time&  But 
every  sincere  inquirer  after  historical  accuracy  ought  to 
purchase  the  book  as  a  cnrioaity :  more  fhlse  assertions 
end  inaccurate  sutements  were  never  exposed  in  the 
same  compass.  It  has  given  us  a  lesson  we  shall  never 
forget,  and  hope  to  profit  by.**— J^McCater. 


HMTORT  OF  THB  HORTHnElTf  OB  HOIU 
MAHS  AMD  DAHXSf  flroaa  tbe  eorileat 
tlaaea  to  Che  Coaqneat  of  Kngland  by 
IVnUaaa  of  Normomdr*  By  Hearjr  IVliew- 
tom^  Member  of  tbe  Sen  ndtnovlom  oAd 
Icelandic  I«lterar]r  Societies  of  Copemlui^ 


This  woiIl  embracea  the  great  leading  featurea  of  Scan- 
dinavian history,  commencing  with  the  heroic  age,  and 
advanciua  (torn  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  to  tbe 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  North— Its  long  and 
bloody  strife  with  Paganism— the  diacoverv  and  colonisa- 
tion of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  North  America,  by  the 
Norwegian  navigators,  before  the  time  of  Golombua— the 
military  and  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Norihmcn— 
their  early  intercourse  of  commerce  and  war  with  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Eastern  empire— the  establishment 
of  a  Norman  state  in  France,  nnder  Rollo.  and  the  sub- 
JogatioB  of  England,  first  by  the  Danes,  under  Canute 
the  Great,  ana  subsequently  by  the  Normans,  under 
Duke  William,  tbe  founder  of  the  English  monarchy, 
it  also  contains  aa  aeomiat  of  the  mythology  and  litera- 
ture of  the  ancient  North— the  Icelandic  language  pre- 
vailing all  over  the  Scandinavian  countries  until  the 
formation  of  the  present  living  tongues  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark— on  analysis  of  the  Eddas,  Sagas,  and  various 
chronicles  and  songs  relating  to  the  Northern  deities  and 
heroes,  constituting  tbe  original  materials  from  which 
the  work  has  been  principally  composed.  It  is  intended 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  France  and  England  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  modem  history  of  Densiark,  Norway, 
and  Swedes. 


UBTTER8   TO   A  TOUNG  HATVBAUST, 
on  tbe  fltndy  of  Wmtur^f  omdNatorsJ  Tbe* 
oloyy*    Bjr  JAMBS  !••  DHITMMOND9  M«  D« 
"Wltb  mumeroos  engrmirta^gnm 


^  We  know  of  no  work,  compressed  within  the  sante 
limita,  which  seems  so  happily  calculated  to  generate  in 
a  young  mind,  and  to  renovate  in  the  old,  aa  ardent  love 
of  nature  in  all  her  forms.**— JIfimtA/y  Review. 

**  We  cannot  but  enloglie.  In  the  wannest  manner,  tbe 
endeavor,  and  we  most  say  tbe  sucoesaAil  endeavor,  of  a 
man  of  science,  like  Dr.  Drammond,  to  bring  down  so 
exalted  a  pursuit  to  the  level  of  youthfhl  (bculties,  and  to 
cultivate  a  taste  at  once  so  useAil.  virtnous,  and  refined.** 
--Jif^  MmtUf  Mag. 


PRIVATE  M£1K>IRS  or  NAPOLEON  BO- 
NAPARTE, from  the  French  oTM.  Favts- 
unr  urn  BouREnmiE,  Piivata  Seeretaiy  to 
the  Emperor.    In  2  vol&  8va 

llie  peculiar  adTaalara  of  pomtioii  in  TCSf'd  *• 
hia  present  subject,  aolely  ei^oyed  by  M.  do  Doorri' 
eime.  hia  literary  accompliahmeiits  sod  moral  qnali- 
fieatnoa,  have  airesidy  obtained  for  these  meosoin  the 
first  rank  in  oontemporary  and  authemie  Idsioqr.  In 
France,  where  they  bad  been  dor  yean  expected  with 
anxiety,  and  where,  since  the  ravolmioii,  no  work 
connected  with  that  period  or  its  coDBeqiieni  eveoK 
haa  created  ao  great  a  sensation,  the  vohmies  of  Boor- 
rienne  have,,  fram  the  first,  been  accepted  as  the  only 
trustworthy  exhibition  of  the  private  liie  and  politicsi 
principles  of  Napoleon. 

"  We  know  from  the  best  political  aatfaority  bow  liv- 
ing in  England,  that  tbe  writer's  aocoonta  aie  psrftctlj 
corroborated  by  fhcts.**— Ltt.  Oax. 

ANNALS  or  tbe  PENINSULAR  CAM- 
PAIGNS. By  the  Author  of  Ctui.Tbqb» 
TOH.  la  3  T0I&  12iiK>.  with  plates. 

Thb  HISTORT  of  LOUISIANA,  parti^^ 
lajly  of  the  Cession  of  that  Cokxiy  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America ;  with  an 
Introdactory  Essay  on  the  Constitutkn  a^ 
Government  of  the  United  Statesi,  fay  M.  os 
Mabbois,  Peer  of  France*  tnmslated  firom 
the  French  by  an  American  Citizen.  In 
1  vd.  8vo. 

Thb  PERSIAN  ADVENTURER.  Br  th€ 
Author  of  the  Kuzzoaash.  In  2  vol&  12ma. 

"  It  is  fill!  of  glowing  deacriptions  of  Easiera  Ufe.*''- 
Onirier. 

MORALS  OF  PLEASURE,  Dlustxated  hj 
Stories  designed  for  Young  Pezsons^  in  1 
vol.  12mo. 

**  The  ttyle  of  the  stories  is  no  leea  remaikaMe  Ibr  lU 
eaoe  and  graoefblaeee^  than  for  the  delicacy  of  iu  homor. 
and  ite  beautiAal  and  at  timea  allecting  simplicity.  A 
lady  must  have  written  it— for  it  ia  frmn  tbe  boeom  of 
woman  alone,  that  each  tendemem  ot  feeling  end  sock 
delicacy  of  sentiment— euch  sweet  lessons  of  noofslity— 
such  deep  and  pure  streams  of  virtue  and  piety,  goaa 
forth  to  cleanee  the  Juvenile  mind  from  the  groseci  iepe 
ritiea  of  our  nature,  and  fwepare  the  young  for  live*  «f 
usefulneae  here,  and  happiness  hereafter.**— Al  T.  Cm- 
Advertiser. 

CLARENCE ;  a  Tale  of  our  own  Times.  Bj 
the  Author  of  Redwood,  Hops  Lrairng^  dl^c 
In  2  vols. 

AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  pub- 
lished  on  the  first  of  March,  Jime,  Septem- 
ber, and  December.    Price  $5  per  ann. 

\*  A  few  complete  Seta  of  the  Work  are  sitU  fiir 
sale. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  CURREN- 
CY AND  BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATEa  By  Aubkt  Galla- 
tin. 


SONGS  or  m  AFFBCTIONa  By 
Hkhamb.  Royal  18ma 


J 


SOOTT,  COOWBSij  AITO  W. 


OTOH  tRVJLMCk 


BY  OR  WALTER  SOOTT. 


COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS,  a  Tale  of 
the  Lower  Empire.  By  the  Author  of  Wap 
verley.    In  3  toIb. 

*'  Ttaa  readtr  will  mi  onoe  ptreeiTe  that  tlie  nibjeet, 
the  ebaracten  and  the  soenet  of  action,  eould  not  ba?e 
been  better  selected  for  the  dieplay  of  the  various  and  un- 
equalled power*  of  the  author.  All  that  is  f  lotions  in  arts 
and  apleadid  in  arms  the  glitter  of  armor,  the  pomp  of 
war,  and  the  splendor  of  chivalry— the  gorgeous  scenery 
of  tbe  Boephoruft— the  ruins  of  Byzantium— the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Grecian  capital,  and  the  richness  and  volup- 
tuousneaa  of  the  imperial  court,  will  rise  before  the  reader 
in  a  saecession  of  beaatifUl  and  dazzling  images."— Ona- 
mereiml  jtdtertiser. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT.     With  a  Portrait 

*'  This  is  a  delightful  volume,  which  cannot  fttil  to  sat- 
isfy every  reader,  and  of  which  the  contents  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  those  who  would  be  deea«d  conversant  with 
tbe  literature  of  our  era.**— JVUieao/  €hu9ttt. 

HISTORY  OP  SCOTLAND.    In  2  vols. 

***  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  will  be,  if  possible,  more  exten- 
sively read,  than  the  most  popular  work  of  fiction,  by  the 
same  prolific  author,  and  for  this  obvious  reason :  it  com- 
bines much  of  the- brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanhoe  pic- 
tures of  by-gone  manners,  and  all  tbe  graceful  facility  of 
style  and  picturesqueneas  of  description  of  his  other 
charming  romances,  with  a  minute  fidelity  to  the  focte 
of  history,  and  a  searching  scrutiny  into  their  authenti- 
city and  relative  value,  which  might  put  to  the  blush 
Mr.  Hume  and  other  professed  historians.  Such  is  the 
mafic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  it  iios  only  to 
touch  tbe  simplest  incident  of  every -day  Hfb,  and  it  starts 
up  invested  with  all  the  interest  of  a  scene  of  romance ; 
and  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  the  telt  of  nature,  that  ttie 
knights,  and  serft,  and  collared  fools  with  whom  his  in- 
ventive genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  are  regarded 
by  us  as  not  mere  creations  of  foncy,  bat  as  real  flesh  and 
blood  existences,  with  all  the  virtues,  feelings  and  errors 
of  common-place  humanity.*'— Lit.  OazeUe. 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER,  beinff  a 
series  from  French  History.  By  the  AuUior 
of  Wavkrlby. 


BY  MR*  COOPER. 


THE  BRAVO.    By  the  Author  of  the  Spy, 
Piuyr,  &C.  In  2  vola. 

Thib  WATER-WITCH,  or  the  SKIMMER 

OF  THK  SEAS.    In  2  vols. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  dassing  this  among  the 
most  powerful  of  the  romances  of  our  countryman.**— 
U.  Slate*  GtutUe. 

"  We  could  ont  break  fh>m  the  volumes,  and  may  pre- 
dict that  they  will  excite  the  same  interest  in  the  minds 
of  almost  every  reader.  The  concluding  chapters  produce 
intense  emotion.**— A)UJsms/  Gax&Us. 

New  Editions  of  the  foUotoing  Works  by  the 

some  Author. 

NOTIONS  OP  THE  AMERICANS,  by  a 
Travelling  Bachelor,  2  vols.  12n]o. 

Thb  wept  of  WISH-TON-WISH,  2  vols. 
12mo. 

The  red  ROVER,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Tn  SPY,  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  PIONEERS,  2  vols.  12ma 

The  pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  2  vola  I2ma 


UONEL  LINCOLN,  or  thr  LEAGUER  of 
BOSTON,  2  vols. 

The  LAST  of  tbe  MOHICANS,  2  vols. 
12ma 

The  PRAIRIE,  2  vols.  Ifima 


BY  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


VOYAGES  AKD  ADVENTURES  of  the 
COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS.  By 
Washdigton  Irving,  Author  of  the  lite 
of  Columbus,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo. 

**Of  the  main  work  we  may  repeat  that  it  poasiswa 
the  value  of  important  history  and  the  magnetism  of  ro- 
mantic adventure.  It  sustains  in  every  respect  the  renn- 
tation  of  Irving.**  "  We  may  hope  that  the  giAed  author 
will  treat  in  likie  manner  the  enterprises  and  exploits  of 
Pizarro  and  Cortes ;  and  thus  complete  a  series  of  elegant 
reciuls,  which  will  contribute  to  the  especial  gratilka- 
tinn  of  Americans,  and  form  an  imperishable  Aind  of 
delightful  insuuction  for  all  ages  and  countries.*'-rJVsC. 
Oaieiu. 

"As  he  leads  us  ft^om  one  savage  tribe  to  another,  as 
he  paints  successive  scenes  of  heroism,  perseverance  and 
self-denial,  as  he  wanders  among  the  magnificent  scenes 
of  nature,  as  he  relates  with  scrupulous  fidelity  the 
errors,  and  "the  crimes,  even  of  those  whose  lives  are  tor 
the  most  part  marked  with  traits  to  command  admira- 
tion, and  perhaps  esteem— evory where  we  find  him  the 
same  undeviating,  but  beautiful  moralist,  gathering  flrom 
every  incident  some  lesson  to  present  in  striking  lan- 
guage to  the  reason  and  the  heart."— .^m.  Quartertf  Re- 
vino. 

"  This  is  a  delightful  volume;  for  the  preAice  truly  says 
that  the  expeditions  narrated  and  springing  out  of  the 
voyages  of  Columbus  may  be  compared  with  attempts  of 
adventurous  knights-errant  to  achieve  the  enterprise  leA 
unfinished  by  some  illustrious  prudecessors.  Washington 
Irving's  nnmc  is  a  pledge  how  well  their  stories  will  be 
told :  and  we  only  regret  that  we  must  of  necessity  defer 
our  extracts  for  a  week.'*— London  JAt.  Qaiette. 

A  CHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of 

GRENADA.       By    Washuioton    Irvieg, 

Esq.    In  2  vols. 

"On  the  whole,  this  work  will  sustain  the  high  fame 
of  Washington  Irviug.  It  fills  a  blank  in  the  historical 
library  which  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  long  a 
blank.  Tbe  language  throughout  is  at  once  chaste  and 
animated ;  and  tlie  narrative  may  be  said,  like  Spenser's 
Fairy  Q,ueen,  to  present  one  long  gallery  of  splendid  pic- 
tures.**—Loud.  Lit  OazetU. 

"Collecting  his  materials  flrom  various  historians,  and 
adopting  in  some  degree  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  monk- 
ish chronicler,  he  has  embodied  them  in  a  narrative  which 
in  manner  reminds  us  of  the  rich  and  storied  pages  of 
Froissart.  He  dwells  on  the  feats  of  chivalry  performed 
by  the  Christian  Knights,  with  all  tbe  ardor  which  might 
be  expected  from  a  priest,  who  mixed,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  times,  not  only  in  the  palaces  of  coartly 
nobles,  and  their  gay  festivals,  as  an  honored  and  wel- 
come guest,  but  who  was  their  companion  in  the  camp, 
and  their  spiritual  and  indeed  bodily  comforter  and  as- 
sisunt  in  the  fiekl  of  battle.— .dsi.  QasrCsr/y  Xnitm. 

New  Editions  of  the  following  Works  by  the 

same  Author, 

The  sketch  BOOK,  2  vola.  12nia 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  of  NEW 
YORK,  revised  and  oorrected.    2  vo]& 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  or  tmb  HUMOBp 
ISTS,  2  voIb.  121110. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER,  2  vol&  12ma 


TRAVBLS,  ANNUALS,  Ac 


NOTES  OH  ITALY,  during  the  years  1829-90. 
By  Rembrandt  Pbalb.    In  1  vol  8vo. 

"This  artist  will  gratify  all  reasonable  expectation; 
he  is  neiitier  ostentatious,  nor  dofoiatical,  nor  too  mi- 
nute ;  be  is  not  a  partisan  nor  a  carper ;  be  admires  with- 
out servility,  he  criticises  without  malevolence;  his 
frankness  and  good  humof  give  an  agreeable  color  and 
etbci  to  all  his  decisions,  and  the  object  of  them ;  his  book 
leaves  a  useful  general  idea  of  the  names,  works,  and  de- 
serts, of  the  great  masters;  it  is  an  insuuctive  and  enter- 
taining index."— JVWl  Oi. 

"  We  have  made  a  copiousextrac^n  preceding  columns 
from  this  interesting  work  of  our  countryman,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  recently  publipbed.  It  has  received  high  commen- 
dation from  respectable  sources,  which  is  justified  by  the 
portions  we  have  seen  extracted.*'-«Ck>mmef«taMc(rertiscr. 

"  Mr.  Peale  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  candor  and 
entire  freedom  flrom  aflectation  in  the  Judgments  he  has 
passed.  At  the  same  lime,  we  should  not  omit  to  notice 
the  variety,  extent,  and  minuteness  of  hie  examinatiooa 
No  church,  gallery,  or  collection,  was  passed  by,  and  most 
of  the  individual  pictures  are  separately  and  carefully 
noticed." — jitM.  Quarterly  BmvUw. 

FRAGMENTS  of  VOYAGES  and  TRAV- 
ELS, INCLUDING  ANECDOTES  op  NAVAL 
LIFE ;  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young 
Per90D&  By  Basil  Hall»  Capt  R.  N.  In 
2  vols,  royal  18mo. 

"  His  volumes  consist  of  a  mulang*  of  autobiography, 
naval  anecdotes,  and  sketches  of  a  somewhat  discursive 
nature,  which  we  have  felt  much  pleasure  in  perusing." 

**Tbe  title  page  to  these  volumes  indicates  their  being 
chiefly  intended  for  young  |iersous,  but  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  the  race  of  gray-beards  will  be  among  the  least 
numerous  of  the  readers  of  '  midsbipmen's  pranks  and' 
the  humors  of  the  green  room.'  "—Lit.  OaieiU. 

A  TOUR  IN  AMERICA.  By  Basil  Hall, 
Capt  R.  N.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  with  Illustrations 
from  Original  Drawings.  By  W.  W.  Wood. 
In  1  vol.  12mo. 

"The  residence  of  the  author  in  China,  during  the 
years  I^'2t>-7-8  and  9.  has  enabled  him  to  collect  much 
very  curious  information  relative  to  this  singular  people, 
which  he  has  embodied  in  his  work;  and  will  serve  to 
gratify  the  curioBity  of  many  whose  lime  or  dispositions 
do  not  allow  them  to  seek,  in  the  voluminous  writings  of 
tlie  Jesuits  and  early  truveMers,  the  information  contained 
in  the  proiient  work.  The  recent  discussion  relative  to 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  has 
excited  much  interest;  and  among  ourselves,  the  desire 
to  be  further  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  'the  Celes- 
tial Empire,'  has  been  considerably  augmented.** 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SOURCES  op  the 
MISSISSIPPI,  Executed  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  By  Ma- 
jor S.  H.  Long.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  With  Plates. 

HISTORICAL,  CHRONOLOGICAL,  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL, AND  STATISTICAL  AT- 
LAS  ov  NORTH  and  SOUTH  AMERI- 
CA, AND  THE  WEST  INDIES,  with  all 
their  Divisions  into  States,  Kingdoms,  &.c. 
on  the  Plan  of  Le  Sage,  and  intended  as  a 
companion  to  Lavoisne^s  Atlas.  In  1  vol. 
folio,  containing  54  Maps.  Third  Edition, 
improved  and  enlarged. 


to  render  it  worthy  of  the  puipan  fin*  which  it 
is  intended. 

Embellishments. — ^1.  The  Hungarian  Prin- 
cess, engraved  by  Illman  and  Pillbrow,  from  a 
picture  by  Holmea — ^2.  The  Bower  of  Papboa, 
enffmved  by  Ellis,  fW»n  a  nicture  by  Martm. — 
3.  The  Duchess  and  Sancho,  engraved  by  Do- 
rand,  from  a  picture  by  Leslie. — 4  Richard  and 
Sakdin,  engraved  by  Ellis,  from  a  picture  by 
Cooper. — 5.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  engraved 
by  Hatch  and  Smilie,  from  a  pictaiv  by 
Doughty. — 6.  Lord  Byron  in  Early  Youth, 
engraved  by  Ellis,  fiom  a  picture  fay  Saanden. 
— ^7.  Tiger  Island,  engraved  hv  Neagle,  fhni 
a  picture  by  Stanfiela.^-8.  The  B^aekmutb, 
engraved  by  Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Neagle. 
~9.  The  Tight  Shoe,  engraved  by  Kellj,  from 
a  picture  by  Richter. — 10.  Isadore,  engraved 
by  Illman  and  Pillbrow,  from  a  picture  by 
Jackson. — IL  The  Dutch  Maiden,  eagrav^ 
W  Neagle,  from  a  picture  by  Newton. — ^12. 
The  Mother*8  Grave,  engraved  by  Neagle,  from 
a  picture  by  Schafifer. 

ATIiAlVTIC  SOITVBHIR  FOR  1831* 

EMBELLisHMEim. — 1.  Frontispiece  Tlie 
Shipwrecked  Family,  engraved  by  Ellis,  fron 
a  picture  by  Bamet — 2,  Shipwreck  off  Fort 
Rouge,  Calais,  engraved  Iy  Ellia,  from  a  pic- 
ture by  Stanfield.— 3.  Inmncy,  engraved  by 
Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Law 
rence. — 4.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  engraved  by  EeFiy, 
from  a  picture  bv  Le8lie.---5.  Three  Score  aix! 
Ten,  engraved  by  Kearny,  from  a  picture  by 
BumeL---6.  The  Hour  o£  Rest,  engraved  b} 
Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Burnet — 7.  The  Min- 
strel, engraven  by  Ellis,  from  a  picture  by  Les- 
lie.-—8.  Arcadia,  engraved  by  Kearnv,  from  a 
picture  by  Cockerell. — ^9.  The  Fiiiierman*^ 
Return,  engraved  by  Neagle,  from  a  i»cture 
by  Collins. — 10.  The  Marchioness  of  Carmar- 
then, granddaughter  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
rollton,  engraved  by  Illman  and  Pillbrow,  fhxn 
a  picture  by  Mrs.  Mee. — 11.  Moning  amoog 
the  Hills,  engraved  by  Hatch,  from  a  picture 
bv  Doughty. — 12.  Los  Musicos,  engraved  by 
Ellis,  from  a  picture  by  Watteau. 

A  few  copies  of  the  ATLANTIC  SOUVEr 
NIR,  for  1830,  are  still  for  sale. 


ATI-ANTIC  SOUVENIR,  FOlt  1832. 

This  volume  is  superbly  bound  in  embossed 
leather,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  plates, 
executed  in  the  best  style,  by  the  first  artists. 
No  expense  has  been  sparod  in  the  endeavor 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASONS.  By 
WiLUAH  HowiTr. 

"Since  the  publication  of  tbs  Joarnal  of  a  Nstnraligt 
no  work  at  once  so  interesting  and  inslructiT«  ••  the 
Book  of  the  Seasons  has  been  submitted  to  the  pablic 
Wiietber  in  reference  to  the  utility  of  its  deaifn,  or  tbe 
irrace  and  beauty  of  its  execution,  it  will  amply  merit  tJx 
popularity  it  is  certain  to  obtain.  It  is,  indeed,  cheerinc 
and  refrcshinir  to  meet  with  such  a  delightful  rcimme,  9o 
full  of  nature  and  truth — in  which  reflection  and  exprn- 
ence  derive  -  aid  from  imagination— in  which  wa  azt^ 
taught  much ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mahv  it  doabt- 
ful  whether  we  have  not  been  amusing  ourselves  an  the 
time  we  have  been  reading."— JV)w  JHoutkif  Magmxin^ 

**  The  Book  of  the  Seasons  is  a  delightful  book,  and 
recommended  to  all  loven  of  nature.**— JH«dbEM^s  J^V- 
azine. 


ED1J€ATIO]V« 


LESSONS  ON  THINGS,  intended  to  improve 
Children  in  the  Practice  of  Obeervationf  Re- 
flection and  DeBcription,  on  the  System  of 
Pbstaix)zzi,  edited  by  John  f^ocrr,  A.  M. 

The  publiahera  request  the  attention  of 
teachers,  school  committees,  and  all  who  are 
desirous  of  improving^  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, to  this  work,  which  is  on  a  plan  hitherto 
unattempted  by  any  school-book  m  this  coun- 
try, and  which  has  been  attended  with  eztra- 
ordinaiy  success  in  England. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  work  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation." 

"  This  liitle  volume  is  a '  corrected  and  re-corrected*  edi- 
tion of  leaaona  actually  given  to  children,  and,  tlnreibre, 
poMiesses  a  value  to  which  no  book  made  in  the  cIosm 
can  Jay  claim,  beinc  the  result  of  actual  experiment. 
The  work  consists  or  a  namber  of  lessons,  divided  into 
five  series;  beginning  with  subjects  the  most  easy  and 
elementary,  it  gradually  increases  in  difilculty,  each  sue< 
cessive  step  being  adap^  to  the  mind  of  the  child  as  it 
acquires  fVeah  stores  of  knowledge. 

"  Every  part  of  these  lassons  is  interesting  to  the  child, 
both  on  aeeount  of  the  active  operation  into  which  his 
own  mind  is  neoessarily  called  by  the  mantur  in  which 
the  lessons  are  given ;  and  also  by  tJie  attractive  nature 
of  many  of  the  m«ttrial»  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
lessons.  In  the  flrat  and  most  elementary  series,  the  pupil 
is  aimplf  uiugkt  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  organs  of 
sense,  and  to  exercise  his  judgment  so  ^  only  as  relates 
to  the  objects  about  him;  and  accordingly  the  matter 
brought  before  him  at  this  stage,  is  such  that  its  obvious 

gropertiea  can  be  discovered  and  described  by  a  child  who 
as  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue." 

OUTLINES  ov  HISTORY,  flrom  the  Earliest 
Records  to  the  Present  Time.  Prepared  for 
the  Use  of  Schools,  with  Questions,  by  John 
Frost,  A.  M. 

"  The  main  object  of  the  work  is,  by  giving  a  selection 
of  interesting  and  striking  Acts  ftom  more  elaborate  his- 
tories, properly  and  carefully  arranged,  with  chronological 
tables,  to  render  the  srudy  of  general  history  leas  dry  and 
repulsive  than  it  has  been  beretofbre.  This,  we  think  is 
fully  accomplished.  Very  great  care  an>eara  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  selections,  and  in  arranging  the  chrono- 
logical tables,  as  well  as  in  the  classifleation  of  the  his- 
torical matter  into  parts  and  ehaptera.  The  work  will 
sufficiently  recommend  itself  to  all  who  examine  it."— 
SaL  RtionwHg  Po$L 

"To  concentrate  in  one  comparatively  small  volume,  a 
complete  epitome  of  the  entire  history  of  the  worU,  an- 
cient and  modem,  so  treated  as  to  present  a  correct  image 
of  it,  would  seem  to  be  an  ol^eet  to  be  wished  for,  rather 
than  expected ;  the  *  Outlines  of  History,*  however,  realise 
this  object.** — Matte  Journmi. 

'*  We  consider  that  Mr.  F.  has  done  a  servioe  to  schools, 
by  the  time  and  labor  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  this 
work ;  the  marginal  dates  will  be  found  of  great  servioe, 
but  the  chapters  of  questions  upon  the  text,  and  upon  the 
maps,  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  history,  will  es* 
peciaUy  reeommend  the  woik  to  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers.**—!;: &  Ooutts. 

PkOmU^kU,  JWy  lOcA,  183i. 
"The  'OttUlnes  of  History.*  I  consider  an  exeellent 
claasbook  of  general  histoiy  for  the  use  of  sehools.  The 
questions  added  by  Mr.  Frost,  are  a  most  valuable  auxili- 
ary  for  the  teacher  as'well  as  the  pupil.  I  ahall  nm  the 
'  Outlines*  in  my  school,  and  cordially  reeommend  it  to 
paieau  and  teachers.  a.  C.  WALKER.** 

Piktistfc^Ma.  dd^HiaOO,  1881. 
"  DaAK  Bn,— I  haveiost  raeeived  a  copy  of  yonr  edition 
of  the  *  Oatlinea  of  Hwuiry.'  From  a  cursory  pennal,  I 
am  disposed  to  give  It  a  high  rank  as  a  school-book.  Bo 
weB  satisfied  am  I  with  the  arranfament  and  execution 
of  the  work,  that  I  intend  to  pat  it  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  a  class  in  my  own  school. 

"  Very  respeetfnlly,  yonr  obedient  servant. 
'*  Ma.  JoHX  FaosT.'*  **  LEVI  FLETCHER. 


BY  A*  BOIJIIAR. 


A  COLLECTION  of  COLLOQUIAL 
PHRASE2S  on  every  Topic  necessary  to  main- 
tain Conversation,  arranged  under  different 
heads,  with  numerous  I'emarks  on  the  peculiar 
pronunciation  and  use  of  various  words — the 
whole  so  disposed  as  confiiderably  to  &cilitate 
the  acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  French.    By  A.  Bolmar.    One  vol.  18ma 

A  SELECTION  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
PERRIN'S  FABLES,  accompanied  by  a  Key, 
containing  the  text,  a  literal  and  free  trans- 
lation, arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  the  French  and  the 
English  idiom,  also  a  figured  pronunciation  of 
the  French,  according  to  the  b^  French  works 
extant  on  the  subject;  the  whole  preceded  by 
a  short  treatise  on  the  sounds  of  the  French 
language,  compared  with  those  of  the  English. 

Lbs  AVENTURES  de  TELEMAQUE 
FAR  FENELON,  accompanied  by  a  Key  to 
the  first  eight  books ;  containinff  like  the  Fa- 
bles— the  Text— a  Literal— and  Free  Trans- 
lation ;  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  Fables. 

Tk$  axprurion  'figured  pronunciation,' u  abn§  em- 
phffi  t0  exprua  tMat  tks  toerd*  <»  Us  JTcy  to  the  French 
Ftblee  are  spelt  and  divided  as  they  are  pronoanocd.  Jt  is 
what  Walxbe  Am  dime  in  kis  Critical  Promouncimg  DU- 
ttanary ;  for  inatance^  he  iniicatee  tie  prenuneiatien  of  tU 
vford  enough,  *y  dividing  and  epeUitig  H  thus,  e-nuf.  In 
tke  eame  manner  I  indicau  the  prwundatien  nf  the  ward 
comptaient  tAue,  kon-td.  j3$  the  nnderetanding  qf  the 
figured  inundation  of  WALua  reouireo  the  etudent  to 
be  aeguatnted  with  the  primitite  eounds  qf  the  EngUek  vow- 
«<s>  he  muet  likewiee,  hl^ore  he  can  undoretand  tke  figured 
pionuucintion  eftke  French,  make  Mmeeff  acfuointed  with 
tke  SO  prtMilive  eounde  qf  the  FYench  vowele.  TMs  any 
intelligent  pereon  can  get  from  a  native,  or  from  anfbodu 
who  reade  French  weU,  in  a  few  houre. 


A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  oh  th«  GEN- 
DERS OF  FRENCH  NOUNS;  in  a  small 
pamphlet  of  fourteen  pafi^es. 

This  little  work,  which  is  the  most  complete 
of  the  kind,  is  the  fruit  of  great  labor,  and  wUl 
prove  of  immense  service  to  every  learner. 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS,  both  REG- 
ULAR AND  IRREGULAR,  in  a  smaU  volume. 

The  verbs  Hre  to  be,  avoir  to  have,  parler  to  speak, 
^nir  to  finish,  recevoir  to  receive,  tfendre  to  aell,  m 
lover  to  riae,  m  6ien  porter  to  be  well,  a'en  tiler  to  go 
away,  are  here  all  oo^jugated  through— q^irmtfivrfy 
-'••negaU9dtf--iiUerrqgtxtivdy—«od  rugaihjdynd  tn- 
terrogatiotfy—«a  amnsement  which  will  greatly  fih 
cilitate  the  scholar  in  fiia  learning  the  French  verba, 
and  which  will  save  the  master  the  trouble  of  expUin- 
ing  over  and  over  again  wiiat  may  be  much  more 
laily  learned  from  hooka,  thus  leaving  him  more  time 
10  ^ve  his  puDil,  doting  the  lesson,  that  instractwo 
which  cannot  oe  found  in  booka,  hot  which  muat  be 
learned  from  a  maater. 


NEUMANNS  SPANISH  aiid  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.  New  Edition,  in  one  vol. 
16ma 


CUkBSLCAL  lilTERATUllE. 


INTRODUCTION  to  rm  STUDY  of  the 
GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS,  for  the  use  of 
Young  PeraoDfl  at  School  or  College. 

CojUents,—Xjenenl  Introduction;  Ho- 
meric Questions;  Life  of  Homer;  Iliad; 
Odyssey;  Margites;  Batrachomyomachia; 
Hymns ;  Hesioi).  By  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge. 

**  We  htite  been  highly  pteased  with  this  little  volume. 
Thia  work  aupplief  a  want  which  w«  have  often  painfiilly 
fdit.  and  afibrda  a  manual  whieh  we  should  gladly  aee 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  embryo  under-graduate. 
tVe  look  ibrward  to  the  next  portioq  of  this  work  with 
very  eager  and  impatient  expecution.**— BnCwA  CriUe. 

"  Mr.  Ooleridge's  work  not  only  deserves  the  praise  of 
dear,  eloquent  and  scholar-like  exposition  of  the  prelimi- 
nary matter,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
and  enter  into  the  character  of  the  great  Poet  of  anti- 
quity;  but  it  has  likewise  the  more  rare  merit  of  being 
admirably  adapted  fbr  its  acknowledged  parpose.  It  is 
written  in  thai  fhssh  and  ardent  spirit,  which  to  the  con- 
genial mind  of  youth,  will  convey  instruction  in  the 
most  effective  manner,  by  awakening  the  desire  of  It; 
and  by  enlisting  the  lively  and  buoyant  fe^tngs  in  the 
cause  of  useful  and  improving  study ;  wWIe,  by  Us  preg- 
nant lirevity,  it  is  more  likely  to  »timia«te  than  to  super- 
aode  more  profound  and  extensive  nteaach.  if  then,  as  u 
is  avowedly  intended  for  the  uxj  of  the  younger  readers 
of  Homer,  and.  aa  it  is  impoMlMe  not  to  discover,  with  a 
more  particular  view  to  the  great  school  to  which  the  au- 
thor  owes  his  education,  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  it 
does  not  become  as  popular.as  it  will  be  uaeAil  in  that 
celebrated  eslablithmcnl."— Q«Mirt«r^  RevUw. 

"  Wo  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Coleridge  will  favor  us 
with  a  continuation  of  his  work,  which  he  promisea.**— 
a^mt.  Mtg. 

'*  ThB  author  of  this  elegant  volume  has  collected  a  vast 
mass  of  valuable  information.  To  the  hi|her  classes  of 
the  puUtc  schools,  and  young  men  of  universities,  this 
volume  will  be  especially  valuable ;  as  it  will  aflbrd  an 
agreeable  relief  of  light  reading  to  more  grave  studies,  at 
once  instructive  and  entertaining.'*' FTMlsyan  JMAsdUst 
Mkgaxhu. 

ATLAS  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  con- 
sisting of  21  Colored  Maps,  with  a  complete 
Accentuated  Index.  By  Samuel  Birruot, 
D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

By  the  9ame  Author. 

GEOGRAPHIA  CLASSICA:  a  Sketch  of 
Ancietit  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
InSvo. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Professor  Stuart  of 

Andover. 

"  I  have  used  Butler's  Atlas  Claaiica  for  13  or  14  years, 
and  prefer  it  on  the  score  of  convenience  and  correetness 
to  any  aUas  within  the  compass  of  my  knowledge.  It 
is  evidently  a  work  of  much  care  and  taste,  and  most 
happily  adapted  toclaasical  readers  and  indeed  all  others, 
who  consult  the  histoixof  past  ages.  I  have  long  cherish- 
ed a  strong  desire  to  see  the  work  broucht  forwaid  in  this 
country,  and  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  that  you  have 
carried  through  this  undertaking.  The  beautiful  manner 
in  which  the  specimen  Is  executed  that  jou  have  sent  me 
does  great  credit  to  engravers  and  publishers.  It  cannot 
be  that  our  schools  and  <K>nefea  will  tail  to  ad(»t  this 
work,  and  bring  it  into  vety  general  ciMitotion.  I  know 
of  none  which  in  all  respects  would  supply  its  place.'* 

"  The  abridged  but  elassical  and  exeelleat  woric  of  But* 
ler,  on  Ancient  Geography,  which  you  are  printing  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  mapa,  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
attractive  works  of  the  kind»  especially  for  young  persons 
studying  the  classics,  that  has  come  undar  my  notice.  I 
wish  you  the  most  ample  success  in  these  highly  useful 
publications.'* 


HBCHAKIOiy  MAHUFACTDBBBy 


n 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  om  RAIL- 
ROADS,  AHD  INTBRIOR  COMMUNI- 
CATION III  GENgRAL— ccptainipp  an 

account  of  the  performaaoes  of  the  different 
LocomotiTe  Engines  at,  and  safaBeqaent  \o, 
the  Liverpool  Contest;  upwards  «f  two 
handred  and  six^  Experimeats  with  Tabks 
of  the  comparative  value  of  Canak  andRui- 
roads,  and  the  power  of  the  prefleot  iMXtrnt- 
live  Engines.  1^  Nicboi«a0  Wood,  CoUfery 
Viewer,  Member  of  the  Xostitatiaii  of  Chril 
Engineen,  Ac.  Bfol  with  phte& 


•*  In  this,  the  able  author  haa  brongfat  np  bis  trealise  to 
the  date  of  the  latest  improvements  in  than  naxigmmJfr 
important  plan.  We  consider  the  volaoie  (o  be  oac  of 
gi«at  general  interest.''~JU(.  Ooz. 

"  We  most,  in  justice,  refer  the  reader  to  tbe  wnrk 
itself,  strongly  asauring  him  that,  whether  he  he  «mb  ^ 
science,  or  one  totally  unaoiiualnled  witb  ita  ttctaaieal 
difllculties,  he  will  here  receive  instraaioo  and  pleanne, 
in  a  degree  whieh  we  have  aetdoai  seen  ttmited  beAwe."— 
MnUkiy  Jim. 

REPORTS  ON  LOCOMOTIVE  akd  FIXED 
ENGINES.  Bv  J.  Siephmhoh  and  J. 
Walker,  Civil  fkigineers.  With  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
road, by  H.  Boorra.    In  8va  with  plates. 

MILLWRIGHT  and  MILLER'S  GUIDE 
By  Outer  Etaiis.  New  Edition,  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  by  the  Profesiuf  of 
Mechanics  in  the  Franklin  Institate  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  description  of  an  im- 
proved Merchant  Flour-Mill,  with  engrav- 
ings, by  C.  &  O.  Eyahb,  EngineersL 


THE  NATURE  ahd  PROPERTIES 
SUGAR  CANE,  with  Practical  Directksis 
for  its  Culture,  and  the  Manu&ctare  of  its 
various  Products;  detailingr  the  improved 
Methods  d*  Extracting,  Boiling,  RdSning, 
and  Distilling;  alsa  D^criptkms  of  the  Best 
MachineiT,  anci  useful  Directions  for  the 
general  Managementof  Estates.  ByOwKmrnm 
KicHARDsoir  Porter. 

*'  This  volume  contain*  a  Taluable  mast  of  aeieatific 
and  practical  information,  and  is,  indeed,  a 


of  everything  interesting  relative  to  cokmial 
and  inanuActure."-'/iite</^«M«r. 

**  We  can  altogether  recommend  this  vohune 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  home  West  India 
inercliant,  as  well  aa  that  of  the  resident  ptanter.**— lie 
Oazetts. 

**  This  work  may  be  eonsideted  cne  of  tbe 
ble  books  that  haa  yet  issued  ftom  the  |a«sB 
with  eolonial  interests;  indeed,  we  know  of 
service  we  could  render  West  India  proprieton, 
reeommending  tbe  study  of  BIr.  Porter's  voliiBe. 
taUtr. 

**  llie  work  befbte  na  eonUiBB.aaeh  vaiaaHe, 
and  practical  information,  that  we  have  no  &mm 
find  a  place  In  tbe  library  of  every  Pffa^^ 
connoeted  with  our  sugar  coloniaa."— Jfcaiiiir  -■■■ 

A  TREATISE  OH  MECHANICS.  By  J 
Renwiok,  Esq.  Professor  of  Natml  and 
Experimental  Phiksophy,  Cdosihia  GoUega, 
N.  Y.    In  8va  with  nnmerous  engravingm 


it 


<thrmf0tr5,  £atoral  HlfstorSt  anV  JPhnoisavhs. 


TBB  CHBttlSTRY  OF  TUB  ARTS,  on  tlie 
1>a«ls  of  Gray's  Operative  Chcmis^  l>eliks 
ax&  XSxhlMttoa  of  tlte  Arts  and  MannTae- 
tvurea  dependent  on  Cliemleal  Prlneiplesy 
vrltb  nnnterona  BnifraTingSy  l>y  ARTHUR 
!»•  PORTKR,  M«  D.  li^e  Professor  of 
dkemistry,  4&e«  in  the  trnlverslty  of  Ter" 
mont*    In  8vo«    'Wltli  nnn&erons  Plates* 

The  popular  and  valuable  English  work  of  Mr. 
Gray,  which  ibrms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
volume,  was  published  m  London  in  1839,  and  de- 
signed to  exhibit  a  systematic  and  practical  view  of  the 
numerous  Arts  and  Manufactores  which  involve  the 
application  of  Chemical  Science.  The  author  hinueif, 
a  skilful,  manulactunng,  as  well  as  an  able,  scientific 
(hcmist,  enjoying  the  multiplied  advantages  ailbrded 
by  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest  monufiicturing  nation 
un  earth,  was  eminently  qualified  for  so  arduous  an 
undertaking,  and  the  ptopularity  of  the  work  in  Eng- 
land, OB  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits,  attest  the  lidehiy 
nnd  success  with  which  it  has  been  executed.    In 
I  he  work  now  ofiered  to  the  American  public,  the 
practical  character  of  the  Opemtive  Chemiilt  has  been 
preserved,  and  much  extended  by  the  addition  of  a 
great  variety  of  original  matter,  by  numerous  correc- 
tions of  the  originu  text,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
whole  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures of  the  United  States.     Among  the  most  con- 
siderable additions  will  be  found  full  and  extended 
treatises  on  the  Bleaching  of  Cotton  and  Linen,  on  the 
various  branches  of  Calico  Printing,  on  the  Manufac- 
ture of  the  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Bleaching  Powder, 
and  numerous  Staple  Articles  used  in  the  Arts  of 
Dying,  Calico  Printing,  and  various  othe^  processes 
of  Manu&cmre,  such  as  the  Salts  of  Tin,  Lead,  Man- 
ganese, and  Antimony;  the  most  recent  Improve- 
ments on  the  Manufiicture  of  the  Muriatic,  JNitric, 
and  Sulphuric  Acids,  the  Chromates  of  Potash,  the 
latest  inlbrmation  on  the  comparative  Value  of  Dif- 
ferent Varieties  of  Fuel,  on  the  Construction  of 
Stoves.  Fire-places,  and  Stoving  Rooms,  on  the  Ven- 
ulation  of  Apartments,  &c.  &c.    The  leading  object 
has  been  to  improve  and  extend  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  the  Operative  Chemist,  and  to  supply,  as  the 
[)ublishcrs  mitter  themselves,  a  deficiency  which  is 
lelt  by  every  artist  and  manuiacturer,  whose  processes 
involve  the  principles  of  chemical  science,  the  want 
of  a  S>'stematic  Work  which  should  embody  the  most 
recent  improvements  in  the  chemical  arts  and  manu- 
factures, whether  derived  from  the  researches  of  sci- 
ontitic  men,  or  the  experiments  and  observations  of 
the  operative  manufacturer  and  artisans  themselves. 


CWRMICAL  MANIPUIiATION.  Instruction 
to  Students  on  ttaie  Methods  of  perform* 
in|p  Xlxperlments  of  Demonstration  or 
Rcsearehi  wltlt  aocnrocy  and  success*  By 
MICHAEIi  FARADAT,  F*  R«  8*  First 
American^  front  the  second  liondon  edl* 
tlon,  with  Additions  l>y  J*  K.  MITCHBI*!*, 

"  After  a  very  carerul  perusal  of  this  work,  we  strenu- 
ously recommend  it,  as  containiBK  the  most  complete  and 
excellent  instruciioiMi  for  conducting  chemical  experi- 
ments. There  are  few  persons,  however  grest  their  ex- 
perience, who  may  not  gain  information  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars;  and  for  ourselves,  we  bef  most  unequiv- 
ocally  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  acquired  many  new 
and  important  hints  on  subjects  of  evea  every-day  occur- 
rence."—i^AilstspAks/  Mof. 

"  A  work  hitherto  exceedinsTv  wanted  In  the  labora- 
tory, equally  useflil  to  the  proncient  and  to  the  student, 
and  eminently  creditable  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
author,  and  to  the  school  whsnce  it  smanatss.**— J««r- 
nalqfScienti  and  JtrU. 


GEOLOGICAL  MANUAL,  by  H.  T.  De  la 
Beche,  P.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Mem.  Geol.  Soc. 
of  France.    In  8vo.   With  104  Wood  Cuts. 

ELEMENTS  op  PHYSICS,  or  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY,  GENERAL  akd  MEDI- 
CAL, explained  independently  of  TECH- 
NICAL MATHEMATICS,  and  containing 
New  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Sngges- 
tions.  By  Neill  Arnott,  M.  D.  Second 
American  from  the  fourth  London  edition,- 
with  Additions  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D. 

"  Dr.  Arnott's  work  bss  done  for  Physics  as  much  as 
Locke's  Essay  did  for  the  science  of  saiud.'*— London  Uni- 
verntjf  Magazine. 

*'  We  may  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  surpass- 
ed."—TYmct. 

**Dr.  A.  has  not  done  less  for  Physics  than  Clackstone 
did  for  the  Law."— Jtfonrisjr  fferaU. 

"  Dr.  A.  has  made  Nataral  Philosophy  as  attractive  as 
BuSbn  made  Natural  History."— i^VfiicA  Critic. 

"  A  work  of  the  highest  class  among  the  productions  of 
mind."— OntHsr. 

"  We  regard  the  style  and  manner  as  quite  sdmirable." 
— Mnrning  Chronicle. 

**  As  interesting  as  novel-reading."- dftAciuMfsi. 

"  Never  did  philosophic  hand  wield  a  pen  more  calcn- 
lated  to  win  mei^o  be  wise  and  good."— JCdix6arg-A  Ob- 
server. 

**  Of  this  TBlaable,  or  we  might  say.  invslnaUe  work, 
a  second  edition  has  been  speedily  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic voice."— lit.  Oaz. 

A  FLORA  OP  NORTH  AMERICA,  with 
108  colored  Plates.  By  W.  P.  C.  Barton, 
11  D.    In  3  vols.  4to. 

ARNOTT'S  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS. 
Vol.  n.  Part  L    Containing  Light  and  Heat 

"Dr.  Arnott's  previous  Toluroc  has  been  so  well  receiv- 
ed, that  it  has  almost  banished  all  the  flimsy  productions 
called  popular,  which  ftalaely  pretend  to  strip  science  of 
its  mysterious  and  repulsive  aspect,  and  to  exhibit  a  holy- 
day  apparel.  The  success  of  such  a  work  shows  most 
clearly  that  it  is  plain,  but  sound  knowledge  which  the 
public  want."— JMi»«(A/y  Review. 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY,  or  NATU- 
RAL HISTORY  OF  BIRDS,  inhabitino 
THB  UNITED  STATES,  by  Charles  Lr- 
ciEN  Bonaparte;  designed  as  a  continuar 
tion  of  Wilson^s  Ornithology,  Vol&  I.  EL 
andm. 

\*  Gentlemen  who  possess  WiImmi,  and  are  de- 
sirous of  rendering  the  work  complete,  are  infonned 
that  the  edition  of  this  work  is  very  small,  and  that 
but  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  remain  unsold. 
Vol.  IV.  in  the  Press. 

A  DISCOURSE  ON  the  REVOLUTIONS  of 
THE  SURFACE  of  the  GLOBE  and  the 
Changes  thereby  produced  in  the  ANI- 
MAL KINGDOM.  By  Baron  G.  Cuvier. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  Dlustra- 
tions  and  a  Glossary.  Inl2ma  With  Plates. 

*  One  of  the  most  scientific  and  important,  yet  plain 

and  lucid  works,  which  adorn  the  age Here  is  vast 

aid  to  the  reader  interested  in  the  stndy  of  nature,  and 
the  lights  which  reason  and  investigation  have  thrown 
upon  tbs  formation  of  the  universe."— AVv  MantUg  Mof- 
axine. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  MEDICIKfi  AND  AirATOaiT. 


1 


fflSTORY  OF  CHRONIC  PHLEGMASUS, 
OR  INFLAMMATIONS,  founded  on  Clin- 
ical Experience  and  Patholog^ical  Anatomy, 
exhibiting  a  View  of  the  different  Varieties 
and  Complications  of  these  Diseases,  with 
their  various  Methods  of  Treatment  By 
F.  J.  V.  Broussais,  M.  D.  Translated  firom 
the  French  of  the  fourth  edition,  by  Isaac 
Hats,  M.  D.  and  R.  Eglesfeld  Gbitfitr, 
M.  D.  Members  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  Honorary  Members  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  »)ciety,  &c.  &c.  In  2  vols. 
8va 

EXAMINATION  OF  MEDICAL  DOC- 
TRINES AND  SYSTEMS  OF  NOSOL- 
OGY, preceded  by  Propositions  containing 
the  Substance  of  Physiological  Medicine, 
by  F.  J.  V.  Broussais,  Officer  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  Chief  Phy- 
sician and  First  Professor  in  the  Military 
Hospital  for  Instruction  at  Paris,  &c.  Third 
edition.  Translated  from  the  French,  by 
Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.  and  R.  £.  Griffitii, 
M.  D.    In  2  vol&  8vo.    In  the  press, 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHYSIOLOGY,  Applied 
to  Patholoot.  By  F.  J.  V.  Broussais,  M.  D. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  Drs.  Bell 
and  La  Roche.  8vo.  Third  American  edi- 
tion, with  additions. 

"  We  cannot  too  itrongly  recommend  tlm  present  work 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  indeed  of  all  thoee 
who  wish  to  study  pliysioloj^y  aa  it  ought  to  be  studied, 
in  its  application  to  the  science  of  disease."  "  We  may 
safSely  say  that  he  has  accomplished  his  ta&k  in  a  roost 
masterly  manner,  and  thus  established  hi*  reputation  as 
a  most  excellent  pliysiologist  and  profound  pathologist." 
— Jfortk  JSncrican  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  Jan.  1 8127. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  By  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Prac- 
tice of  Mecicinc  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   8vo. 

TIIE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  upon  the 
Principles  of  the  Physiological  Doctrine. 
By  J.  G.  Coster,  M.  D.  Translated  from 
the  French. 

An  EPITOME  op  the  PHYSIOLOGY, 
GENERAL  ANATOMY,  and  PATHOL- 
OGY  OP  BICHAT.  By  Thomas  Hender- 
son, M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  Columbia  College, 
Washington  City.    8va 

"  The  Epitome  of  Dr.  Henderson  ought  and  mast  find  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  physician  desirous  of  useful 
knowledge  for  himself,  or  of  being  instrumental  In  im- 
parting it  to  others,  whose  studies  he  is  expected  to  super- 
intend."— JV.  Ji.  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.  JVb.  15. 

A  TREATISE  on  FEVER,  considered  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  medical  Doctrine.  By  J. 
6.  BoisssAV.  Translated  firom  the  French. 
In  the  Press. 


DIRECTIONS  Rs  MAKING  ANATOM- 
ICAL PRfiPARAIlONS,  fimaed  on  the 

basis  of  Pole,  Marfotiii  «nd  Bicsehet,  and 
including  the  new  mcsthod  of  Mr.  Swan,  by 
Usher  Pabmnb,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.    In  1  Vol  Bva  with  {dates. 

A  TREATISE  on  PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY.  By  William  E.  Hobjcdl 
M.  D.  Adj.  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

"We  can  conscientiously  eommend  it  to  the  nwaben  of 
the  procession,  as  a  satisfiietory,  interesting,  and  ittstmr- 
tive  view  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and  as  well  adapted 
to  aid  them  iq  forminf  a  correct  appfcciatioa  of  the  6** 
eased  conditions  they  are  called  on  to  relieve.^ — jfacncxa 
Journal  tf  the  Medical  Setsscss.  Mh.  9. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  TREATISE  on  SPECIAL  akd  GENERAL 
ANATOMY.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
corrected,  in  2  Vols.  8va 

LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY, 

for  tiie  use  of  Dissectors.    2d  editioD,  in  1 

Vol.  8vo. 

SYSTEM  OP  ANATOMY,  for  the  use  of  Sto- 
dents  of  Medicine.  By  Caspaa  Wutak. 
Fifth  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  W, 
E^  Horner,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomj 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  ^2 
Vola  8va 

ELEMENTS  or  GENERAL  ANATOMY, 

or  a  description  of  the  Organs  comprising; 
the  Human  Body.  By  P.  A.  Bbci.aju>,  Ptd- 
fessor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris.    Translated  by  J.  ToGNa 

TREATISE  ON  SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 
By  Abraham  Colles,  Professor  of  Ajiatomy 
and  Surgery,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Ireland,  &c.  Second  American 
edition,  with  notes  by  J.  P.  Hopkikson,  De- 
monstrator of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  &c.  &c. 

A  TREATISE  on  PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY.  By  E.  GEnmNos,  M.  D.  Pnv 
fessor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  CoUege  of 
South  Carolina.  In  2  vols.  8va  (Id  the 
press.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  MYOLOGY.    By  R  Ged- 
DiNos,  M.  D.  illustrated  by  a  series  of  beau- 1 
tiful  Engravings  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Ho- 1 
man  Body,  on  a  plan  heretofore  unknown 
in  this  country.    In  the  press. 

This  work,  in  addition  to  an  ample  and  acmfafe 
descriptioo  of  the  general  and  speeisl  nnloiny  of  ifae 
iDoecalar  systein,  wiU  comprise  illustrationi  of  the 
aubject  from  comparative  anatomy  ond  phjmalUf^. 
with  an  accoant  of  the  inregnlaritica,  vanatjoni  wad 
annmaliea,  obaenrved  by  the  varioua  ancieni  and  mod* 
ern  anatoroitts,  down  to  the  present  time.  I 


<r-w, 


\  TREATISE  OH  FEVER.  By  Socthwood 
Smitii,  M.  D.,  Phyncian  to  the  London 
Fever  HoflpitaL 

"  No  work  hai  been  more  laiid^  by  the  Reviews  than 
the  Treatise  on  Ferera,  bjr  Southwooa  Bmilb.  Dr.  John- 
•ton,  the  editor  of  the  Medico-Chiruripcal  Rerievr,  tays, 
'  It  is  the  beat  we  have  ever  perused' on  tbevut^ect  of 
(ever,  and  in  oar  conscience,  we  believe  it  the  best  tJiat 
ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  physkiMi  in  any  age  or  in 
any  country.' " — JSm,  Med.  Joum. 

An  essay  ow  REMITTENT  and  INTER- 
MITTENT DISEASES,  including  generic- 
ally  Marah  Fever  and  Neuralgia— compris- 
ing under  the  former,  various  Anomedies, 
Obscurities,  and  Consequences,  and  under  a 
new  systematic  View  of  the  latter,  treating 
of  Tic  Douloureux,  Sciatica,  Headache, 
Ophthalmia,  Toothache,  Palsy,  and  many 
other  Modes  and  Consequences  of  this  gene- 
ric Disease;  by  John  Maccvlloch,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  8.  &c.  &c. 

"In  rendering^  Dr.  Maoculloch's  work  more  accessible 
to  the  profesfion,  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  doing  the 
slate  some  service." — Med.  Ckir.  Rtvmo. 

"  We  moat  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Maccullocb's  trea- 
tise to  the  attention  of  our  medical  brethren,  as  present- 
iiip^  a  most  valuable  mass  of  information,  on  a  most  im- 
portant 8ubject."-^JV.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joumai. 

A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  CUTANE- 
OUS DISEASES,  from  the  most  celebrated 
Authors,  and  particularly  from  Documents 
a6brded  by  the  Clinical  Lectures  of  Dr. 
Biett,  Physician  to  the  Hosoital  of  St  Louis, 
Paris.    By  A.  Cazenave,  M.  D.  and  IL  E. 

SCHBDEL,  M.  D. 

"  We  can  safely  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention 
of  practitioners  as  containing  much  practical  informa- 
tion, not  only  on  the  treatment,  but  also  on  the  causes 
of  cutaheous  alTdctions,  as  being  in  thcl  the  best  treatise 
on  diseases  of  the  skin  that  has  ever  appeared."— .<9si«ri- 
can  Journal  <ff  the  Medical  Seieneetj  Jfo.  5. 

SURGICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Baron  Larrey. 

LECTURES  ON  INFLAMMATION,  exhib- 
iting a  view  of  the  General  Doctrines,  Pa- 
thological and  Practical,  of  Medical  Sur- 
gery. By  John  Thompson,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E 
I     Second  American  edition. 

THE  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
SURGERY ;  beiner  the  Outlines  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures.  By  W.  Gibson,  M.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, dd  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged.    In  2  vols.  8vo. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY, 
comprising  Observations  on  the  Arrange- 
ments, Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals, 
and  on  the  History,  Treatment,  and  Anoma- 
lies of  Variola  and  Syphilis ;  illustrated  with 
cases  and  dissections.  By  John  Hennen, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  £.  Inspector  of  MUitary 
Hospitals — ^first  American  from  the  third 
London  edition,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  his  son,  Dr.  John  Hennen. 

"The  value  of  Dr.  Hennen*t  work  ia  too  wetl  appreci- 
ated to  need  any  praise  of  ours.  We  were  only  required 
then,  to  bring  toe  third  edition  before  the  notice  of  our 
readen;  and  having  done  this,  we  shall  merely  add,  that 
the  volume  merita  a  plaoe  in  every  library,  and  that  no 
miliury  nrgeon  oof ot  to  be  without  iV^Medical  Oat. 


AKKRIOAN  JOVRIf  AI.  OF  THE  MBDICiX 

BCIBHCKB* 

Pabltalied  Ciosurterly* 

And  Bupported  try  the  most  distinffiiished  Ph3r8ician8 
in  the  I'nited  States,  among  which  are  Profeaaors 
Bigelow,  Channing,  Chapman,  Coxe,  De  Butis,  De> 
wees,  Dickson,  Dudley,  Francis,  Gibeon,  Hare, 
Henderson,  Homer,  Hosack,  Jackson,  Macneven, 
Mott,  Mussey,  Phyaick,  Potter,  Sewall,  Warren, 
and  Wortliin^n;  Dra.  Daniell,  Drake,  Emerson, 
Feam,  Geddin^  Griffith,  Hble,  Havs,  Hayward, 
Ives,  Jackson,  Moultrie,  Ware,  and  Wrieht.    It  is 

fublished  punctttaUy  on  the  first  of  November, 
ebniarv,  Kiny,  ana  August.  F.ach  No.  contains 
about  2^  large  8vo.  pages,  and  one  or  more  plates 
— lieine  a  greater  omouht  of  matter  than  ia  fur- 
nished dv  any  other  Medical  Journal  in  the  United 
Slates.   Price  85  per  annum. 

The  following  Extracts  show  the  estimation 
in  which  this  Joumai  is  held  in  Europe : — 

"  Several  of  the  Annerican  Journals  are  befbre  us.  ♦  •  * 
Of  tbrso  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
is  by  ftr  the  better  periodical ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  best  of  the 
trans-atlantic  medical  publications ;  and,  to  make  a  com- 
parison nearer  home,  is  in  most  respects  superior  to  the 
great  majority  of  European  works  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion.'*—7*Ac  Lanett,  Jan.  1831. 

"  We  need  scarcely  refer  our  esteemed  and  highly  emi- 
nent cotemporary,  [The  Amcrhan  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Scieneee,]  Orom  whom  we  qucto.  to  our  critical  remarks 
on  the  opinions  of  our  own  countrymen,  or  to  the  princi- 
ples which  influence  ua  in  the  dischar^  of  our  editorial 
duties.**  '*Our  copious  extracts  from  his  unequalled  pub- 
lication, unnoticing  multitudes  of  others  which  come  be> 
fore  us,  are  the  best  proof  of  the  esteem  which  we  euter- 
tain  for  his  talents  and  abilities.**— Loiu^tm  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  March,  1830. 

"  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  best  edited  of  the  numerous 
periodical  pnblications  of  tlie  United  Slates.*'— Sv//«tia 
des  ScicTices  Medicalet,  7Vm.  XIV. 

PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RE- 
SEARCHES ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  BRAIN 
AND  SPINAL  CORD.  By  John  Abercrom- 
BIE,  M.  D. 

"  We  have  here  a  work  of  authority,  and  one  which 
does  credit  to  the  author  and  iiis  country."— JVVriik  Jimer. 
Med  and  Hurg.  Joumai. 

By  the  same  Author. 

PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RE- 
SEARCHES on  DISEASES  of  the  STa 
MACH,  the  INTESTINAL  CANAI>,  the 
LIVER,  AND  other  viscera  or  the 
ABDOMEN. 

"We  have  now  closed  a  very  long  review  of  a  very 
valuable  work,  and  although  we  have  endeavored  to  con- 
dense into  our  pages  a  great  mass  of  important  matter, 
we  feci  that  our  author  luis  not^yet  received  Justice." — 
Medico- Ckirurgieat  Review. 

A  RATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  the 
physical  signs  of  diseases  of 
THE  LUNGS  AND  PLEURA;  Illostrating 
their  Pathology  and  facilitating  their  Diag- 
nosis. By  Charles  J.  Wiluams,  M.  D.  In 
6vo.  with  platea 

"  If  we  are  not  greaUy  mistaken,  it  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding,  and  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  auscultation,  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  appeared." 
— Mf  SI.  JMW.  JemrnmL 

MANUA  L  or  the  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN ; 

or  a  concise  Description  of  the  Phenomena 
of  his  Organization.  By  P.  Hottn.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  Notes,  by  J. 
TooNa    In  12mo. 


XmSDXOXHfi. 


The  practice  of  PHYSIC.  By  W.  P. 
Dewees,  M.  D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery, in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
2  Vols.  8vo. 

"  Wc  hare  no  hesitation  in  reccwinending  it  ai  deci- 
dedly one  of  the  best  systems  of  medicine  extant.  The 
tenor  of  th«  work  in  general  reflects  the  highest  honor  on 
Dr.  Dowees's  talents,  iudnalry.  and  capacity  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  arduous  task  which  he  had  undertaken.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  worics  which  mod- 
ern times  have  prodiicetl.  and  will  be  a  standard  authori- 
ty."—Z^ndaa  Med.  m,nd  Surg.  Jburnal,  Jiug.  1630. 

DEWEES  OK  THE  DISEASES  of  CHIL- 
DREN. 4th  ed.  In  8vo. 

The  objects  q(  this  work  are,  1st,  to  teach  those  wEo 
have  the  charge  of  children,  either  as  parent  or  guar- 
dian, the  most  approved  methods  of  securing  and  im- 
proving their  physical  powers.  This  is  attempted  by 
pointing  out  the  duties  which  the  {larent  or  the  guar- 
dian owes  for  this  purpose,  to  tms  interesting,  but 
helpless  class  of  beings,  and  the  manner  by  which 
ilinr  duties  shall  be  fulfdled.  And  2d,  to  render 
available  a  long  experience  to  these  objects  of  our 
affection  when  ihey  become  diseased.  In  attemftfing 
this,  the  author  has  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
"technicality;**  and  has  given,  if  he  does  not  flatter 
himself  too  much,  to  each  disease  of  which  he  treats, 
its  appropriate  and  designating  characters,  with  a 
/idehty  that  will  prevent  any  two  being  confounded 
together,  with  the  best  mode  of  treating  diem,  that 
either  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others  has  sug- 
gested. 

DEWEES  ON  THE  DISEASES  of  FEMALES, 
dd  edition,  with  Additions  In  8va 

A  COMPENDIOUS  SYSTEM  OP  MID- 
WIFERY; chiefly  designed  to  facilitate  the 
Inquiries  of  those  who  may  be  pursning  this 
Branch  of  Study.  In  8vo.  with  13  Plates.  5th 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  By  W.  P. 
Dewees,  M.  D. 

The  ELEMENTS  OF  THERAPEUTICS 
AND  MATERIA  MEDICA.  By  N.  Chap- 
man, M.  D.  2  vols.  8vo.  6th  edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised. 

MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGY:  containing 
the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis^  and  Morbid  Char- 
acter of  Diseases,  &c.  By  L.  Martinet. 
Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by 
JoNi^  QvAiN.  Second  American  Edition, 
12mo. 

"We  strongly  recommend  M.  MartineVs  Manual  to  the 
profession,  and  especially  to  students;  if  tbe  latter  wish 
to  study  discnses  to  advantsge,  they  should  alwavs  have 
it  at  hand,  both  wlien  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and 
when  making  post  mortem  examinations."— j^mcrican 
Journal  ^  the  Medical  Seieneea,  Jfo.  I. 

CLINICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  FEVER, 
comprising  a  Report  of  the  Cases  treated  at 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  in  1628-29,  by 
Alexander  Tweedie,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  &c. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

"In  short,  the  present  work,  eonctse,  unostentatious 
as  it  is,  would  have  led  us  to  think  that  Dr.  Tweedie  was 
a  man  of  clear  Judgmeat,  unfettered  by  attachment  to 
any  ftishionable  hypothesis,  that  be  was  an  energetic  but 
Judicious  practitioner,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  dazzle  his 
readers  with  the  brilliancy  of  theoretical  speculations,  he 
would  command  their  araent  to  tbe  solidity  of  his  didac- 
tic precepts."— Jlftd.  Ckir.  JburnaL 


The  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  ato  DIS- 
EASES  OF  the  TEETH.  ByTHOjusBm, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.&  &c.  In  1  voL  8va  With  Plates,  j 

"  Mr.  Bell  has  evidently  cndearored  to  constrrti  i : 
work  of  ref^mnce  for  the  practitioner,  aad  a  leit  hwik 
for  the  student,  containing  a  'plain  and  practical  &:pA 
of  the  information  at  present  poagested  on  tbe  rabjTC. 
and  results  of  the  author's  own  investigitioDf  ami  »p>^ 
rience.'  "  *  •  •  ♦•  Wo  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr  fell. 
whoes  work  we  have  no  doubt  wilt  beeooie  a  daat-lKKk 
on  the  important  subject  of  dental  suifery."->iMi<«-Ci>- 
rurgieal  Review. 

"  VVe  have  no  hesitation  in  pnmouacinc  it  to  l»  Uir 
best  treatise  in  the  English  language.''— AMA  jtathtsM 
Medical  and  Surgical  Jeumal,  JVi».  19. 

AMERICAN    DISPENSATORY.      Niath 

Edition,  improved  and  greatly  enlarged.  Br 

John  Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.  Professor  of  2di- 

teria  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  UmTer- 

sity  of  Pennsylvania.    In  I  vol.  Sm 

%^  This  new  edition  has  been  arrsi^ied  with  s^ 
cial  reference  to  the  recent  PhaniiaGOp(Eias,pobliibed 
in  Philadelphia  and  New-York. 

ELLIS;  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  Tbe 
Medical  Formulary,  being  a  collection  of 
prescriptions  derived  irom  tbe  writingE  uid 
practice  of  many  of  tbe  most  emisrent  Phy- 
sicians in  America  and  Europe.  By  Bsiuaxli 
Ellis,  M.  D.    3d.  edition.  With  Aaditioi3& 

"  We  would  especially  recommend  it  to  oor  faRtfaicn  is 
distant  parts  of  tbe  country,  whose  insulated  nwaiass 
may  prevent  them  fVom  havini;  aceesa  to  tbe  many  tQU» 
ritiea  which  have  been  consaiied  in  arrangio;  ilu  nit^ 
rials  for  this  work.**— PMi.  Med.  antf  Pkfs.  JeaneL 

MANUAL  ow  MATERIA  MEDICA  asb 
PHARMACY.  ByH.  M.  EDWAKDe,M.D. 
and  P.  Vavasssub,  M.  D.  comprising  a  coo- 
cise  Description  of  the  Articles  used  Id 
Medicine;  their  Physical  and  ChemictI 
Properties;  the  Botanical  Characters  of  tbe 
Medicinal  Plants ;  the  Formule  for  tbe  Prin- 
cipal OfBcinal  Preparations  of  the  Americaii, 
Parisian,  Dublin,  &c.  Pharmacopceias;  with 
Observations  on  the  proper  Mode  of  combia- 
in^  and  administering  Remedies.  Tnffi- 
lated  from  the  French,  with  numerous  Ad- 
ditions and  Corrections,  and  adapted  to  tbe 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  to  the  Art  of  Phar- 
macy in  the  United  Statea  By  Joseph  Tog- 
no,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Med- 
ical Society,  and  E.  Durand,  Member  of  the 
Philadelphia  CoUege  of  Pharmacy. 

"It  contains  all  the  pbarmaceutical inforaiBiion  ik>t 
tbe  physician  can  desire,  and  in  addition,  a  Isrffr  naMc. 
information,  in  relation  to  the  properties,  &c.  nfllK  iSi 
ferent  articles  and  preparations  emploj-ed  in  luwlifiBf- 
than  any  of  the  dispensatories,  and  we  thinic  will  mm 
supersede  all  these  publications  in  the  librarfof  ttef» 
Atctan."— jfm.  Joam.  of  dke  Medical  Sciences. 

MEMOIR  ON  THE  TREATMENT  of  VENt 
REAL  DISEASES  withoct  MERCUR^^ 
employed  at  the  Military  Hospital  of  the 
Val-de-Grace.  Translated  from  the  Frendi 
of  H.  M.  J.  Desruelles,  AL  D.  &c  To  whii 
are  added.  Observations  by  G.  J.  Giitliri& 
Esq.  and  various  documents,  sbowio^  the 
results  of  this  Mode  of  Treatment,  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  America. 
1  vol.  8vo. 
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The  want  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  subjects  connected  with 
Practical  Medicinb  including  Pathology  and  Pathological  Anat- 
omy, is  one  which  has  long  existed  in  this  country.  The  Medical 
Dictionaries  heretofore  pubUshed,  and  the  Systems  of  Medicine  in 
the  hands  of  the  student,  may  be  said,  without  inridiousness,  to 
fall  very  far  short  of  presenting  the  English  reader  with  such  a 
compendious  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  British  and  Foreign 
Medicine  as  is  absolutely  required  by  him.  Some  of  them  are  too 
limited  and  too  superficial  in  their  character ;  others  are  too  volu- 
minous, too  intricate  in  their  arrangement,  and  too  indiscriminate 
in  their  contents;  and  all  are  open  to  the  serious  objection  of  fail- 
ing to  represent  the  improvements  and  discoveries  by  which  the 
scientific  labors  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  have  been  rewarded  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Cyclopjjdia  op  Practical  Medicine  to 
supply  these  deficiencies,  and  to  meet  the  acknowledged  wants  of 
the  medical  reader.  Such  ample  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  effecting  these  important  objects,  as  enable  the  Editors  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  nature  and  plan  of  a  publication  in  which 
they  have  endeavored,  by  dividing  the  labor  of  a  work  including 
subjects  of  great  diversity,  and  all  of  practical  importance ;  by 
combining  the  valuable  exertions  of  several  contributors  already 
known  to  the  medical  public ;  by  excluding  mere  technical  and 
verbal  explanations,  and  all  superfluous  matter ;  and  by  avoiding 
multiplied  and  injudicious  divisions ;  to  furnish  a  book  which  will 
be  comprehensive  without  diffuseness,  and  contain  an  account  of 
whatever  appertains  to  practical  medicine,  unembarrassed  by  dis- 
quisitions and  subjects  extraneous  to  it. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  every  thing  connected  with  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Practice  of  Physic  will  be  fully  and  clearly 
explainecL  The  subject  of  Pathology  will  occupy  particular  at- 
tention^ and  ample  information  will  be  given  with  relation  to  Pa- 
thological Anatomy. 

Although  the  excellent  works  already  published  on  the  subjects 
of  Materia  Mbdica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  can  be  so  readily 
and  advantageously  consulted,  as  to  make  the  details  of  those 
branches  of  science  uncalled  for  in  the  Cyclopedia,  it  belongs  to 
Ae  proposed  plan  to  comprise  such  general  notices  of  the  applica- 
tion and  use  of  medicinal  substances  as  may  be  conveyed  in  a 
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general  account  of  each  class  into  which  they  have  been  divided, 
as  of  Tonics,  Narcotics,  &c.;  and  to  impart,  under  a  few  heads, 
as  Toxicology,  Suspended  Animation,  &c.  such  information  con- 
nected with  Medical  Jurisprudence  as  is  more  strictly  practical  in 
its  character. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  work  of  this  description 
will  form  a  Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  and  constitute  a  most 
desirable  book  of  reference  for  the  general  practitioner,  whose 
numerous  avocations,  and  whose  want  of  access  to  books,  afford 
him  little  time  and  opportunity  for  the  perusal  of  .many  original 
works,  and  who  is  often  unable  to  obtain  the  precise  information 
which  he  requires  at  the  exact  time  when  he  is  in  greatest  need  of  it. 

The  Student  op  Medicine,  who  is  attending  lectures,  M'ill,  also, 
by  means  of  this  work,  be  enabled,  whatever  order  the  lecturer 
may  follow,  to  refer,  without  difficulty,  to  each  subject  treated  of 
ia  the  lectures  of  his  teacher;  and  it  is  presumed  that  Lecturers 
on  Medicine  will  see  the  advantage  of  recommending  to  their 
pupils  a  work  of  highly  respectable  character,  the  composition  of 
original  writers,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  neither  disappoint  the 
advanced  student  by  its  brevity  and  incompleteness,  nor  perplex 
those  commencing  their  studies  by  an  artificial  arrangement. 

But,  whilst  the  Editors  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  prepare  a 
safe  and  useful  book  of  reference  and  text-book,  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  those  by  whose  co-operation  they  have  been  honored, 
not  to  avow  that  they  have  also  been  ambitious  to  render  the 
work  acceptable  and  interesting  to  readers  who  have  leisure  and 
inclination  to  study  what  may  be  termed  the  Philosophy  of  Medi- 
cine :  whatever  is  truly  philosophical  in  medicine  being  also  useful, 
although  the  application  of  the  science  to  the  art  requires  much  re- 
flection and  sound  judgment. — For  the  assistance  of  those  who  desire 
to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  medical  reading,  ample  directions 
will  be  given  when  the  work  is  completed;  and  for  those  who  may 
be  anxious  to  prosecute  any  particular  subject  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  limits  of  the  Cyclopaedia  permit,  a  list  will  be  given,  in  an 
Appendix,  of  the  best  works  relating  to  each. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  an  undertaking  of  the  importtince 
erf  which  the  Editors  are  fully  sensible,  will,  doubtless,  be  appre- 
ciated after  an  inspection  of  the  list  of  contributors  who  have 
already  promised  their  co-operation.  It  is,  of  course,,  desirable 
that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be  characterized  by  unity  of  de- 
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sign,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  each  author  will,  generally  speat 
iug,  contribute  his  knowledge  and  his  opinions  on  the  subjectB 
which  have  occupied  bis  chief  attention,  the  superiority  of  (he 
whole  perrormance  to  any  thing  which  the  mere  labor  of  compila- 
tion could  accomplish  will  be  unquestionable.  To  each  important 
article  the  name  of  the  author  will  be  appended. 

The  acknowledged  want  of  such  a  publication,  already  alluded 
to,  and  the  extensive  encouragement  which  Dictionaries  of  a  much 
greater  extent  have  met  wiih  in  Fkancb  and  Germany,  although 
some  of  them  are  very  unequal  as  regards  the  value  of  different 
parts,  and  encumbered  with  much  that  is  absolutely  useless,  afford 
sufficient  reason  to  hope  for  the  success  of  a  work  in  which  what 
is  valuable  will,  as  much  as  possible,  be  separated  from  what  i; 
merely  calculated  to  distract  the  attention,  and  to  frustrate  the 
inquiry,  of  those  who  study  the  science  of  medicine  with  a  view 
of  regulating  and  improving  its  practice. 

!n  order  to  insure  this  success,  it  is  the  desire,  and  will  be  the 
endeavor,  of  the  Elditors  to  make  the  CyclopjEdia  of  Practical 
Medicine  not  only  obviously  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  more 
immediately  intended,  but  so  creditable  to  British  Medical  Science 
as  to  deserve  and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  all  classes  of  the 
Medical  Profession. 


In  the  American  edition,  all  interesting  details  on  the  subjects 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  omitted  in  llio 
original,  will  be  supplied. — Much  new  matter  in  relation  to  Ambbv 
CAN  Surgery  and  Medical  Practice  will  be  introduced  ;  and  for 
this  ample  materials  have  been  promised. — Full  explanations  will 
be  given  of  all  medical  terms,  especially  those  which  modern  dis- 
coveries have  introduced  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  which,  many  of  the  works  of  the  present 
day  are  almost  uninteUigible. — At  the  termination  of  each  artich 
the  most  copious  references  will  be  given  to  the  best  writers  on 
the  subject,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  who  desires  it,  to  pursue 
his  investigations  with  the  least  trouble  and  the  greatest  advan- 
tage.— Finally,  the  whole  work  will  be  carefully  reused,  and  such 
additions  made  as  may  tend  to  increase  its  value,  and  to  render  it, 
what  it  is  desired  it  should  be — A  complete  Library  of  the  Medical 


